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Bright sun and salt water are merciless foes of bath- 
ing suits. But in a Bradley Suit, you can face such 
“foes” bravely—secure in the knowledge that your 
suit will keep its shape and hold its colors! 


Bradley Suits this season are smarter than ever before. 
You'll want one yourself. . . you’ll see them at all the 
fashionable beaches this Summer. 


Your favorite store undoubtedly has a Bradley Depart- 
ment, where all the newest Bathing Suit styles and 
colors are on view. Each Suit bears the Bradley label 
—a pledge to you of good value and smart style. 


The Spring Book of 
Bradley Styles 


This shows in actual colors, 
the smart new Knitted Bath- 
ing Suits, Sweaters and 
Jerseys for men, women and 
children. Drop usa postcard, 
and we shall be glad to send 
you a copy of this new book 
and the name of Bradley 
merchant in your city. 


to a Bradley 
of-Doors ! 


“How to Swim” 


This little book, written ex- 
clusively for Bradley by Mr. 
Harry Hazelhurst — Swim- 
ming Coach,Chicago Athletic 
Association; Former Swim- 
ming Instructor Hamilton 
Club; and Former Swimming 
Director at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station—is illustrat- 
ed with actual photographs. 
It explains in clearest lan- 
guage the art of swimming. 
Send for your copy beforethe 
supply is exhausted. It’s free! 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO, Delavan, Wis. 
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Henry Ford ‘Talks — 
About His Mother 


Those of us who love to recall our childhood—and who doesn’t!— 
will find here many memories and experiences just like. our own 


HAVE tried to live my life as my 
mother would have wished. I believe George. Stop here. We’ll walk the rest 
I have done, as far as I could, just of the way.” 

what she hoped for me. She taught 
me as a boy that service is the highest 


duty in this world. I be- 
lieved her then, and I be- 
lieve her now. I have tried 
to follow her teaching.” 

Henry Ford said that to 
me slowly and positively 
and convincingly one after- 
noon not long ago. 

Wewere sitting in the very 
sitting-room where he and 
his mother had sat together 
so often in the days of his 
boyhood. A picture of his 
mother looked out over him 
as he spoke, and I fancied 
I could see her smile and 
nod her head approvingly. 

Then he added this sen- 
tence: 

“Perhaps my mother 
would be satisfied; but I am 
not. I have not done half 
enough either for her or for 
the world. I count my life 
in things accomplished, and 
there is still so much I 
ought to do.” 

enry Ford had invited 
me over to his mother’s 
house. It was the time in 
the afternoon when school 
was letting out for the boys 
and girls of to-day. e 
assed scores of them along 
own Line road of Dear- 
born, Michigan, trampin 
homeward as Hen or 
himself used to do back in 
the seventies. 

This time we were ridin 

in one of his experimenta 


cars. As we turned the corner of Town 


By Edgar A. Guest 


Young Henry Ford was bringing little 


How Did Your Folks 
Punish You? 


‘D2 your mother ever whip you?” I asked 
Mr. Ford. 

“No.” 

The answer came instantly and almost sharply 
as though I had offended both him and her to ask 
the question. 

“I was never whipped, but I was punished when 
I deserved it.” 

“How?” 

“I was made to pay the penalty of my miscon- 
duct. I was humiliated. Shame cuts more deeply 
than a whip. Once, when I told a lie, Mother 
made me suffer the experience of a liar. For a day 
I was treated with contempt and I knew that I 
had done a despicable thing. There was no smil- 
ing at or glossing over my shortcomings. I 
learned from her that wrong-doing carries with it 
its own punishment. There is no escape. The 
punishment comes here on this earth. If you 
cheat, play falsely, prove unkind, do a mean act, 
even though you seem at the time to profit by it, 
you will pay the price of that experience. If you eat 
too much cake,” and he smiled as he said it, “you 
will get the stomach ache or worse. Well, every 
misdeed carries with it an ache of some sort.” 


“Never mind going into the driveway, swung through the gate and up the walk. 
Two dogs were playing in the yard. He 
called to one of them which he knew. 
“Hello, hound pup,” he said affection- 
Eddie Guest home to see his mother. ately. “How’ve g been, eh?” 


he hired man was split- 
ting wood behind the house. 

“Hello, John,” he called. 

“Everything all right to- 
day?” Being assured that 
it was, he turned to me: 
“Come, on, Eddie, let’s go 
in. 
We went in by the kitchen 
door—the door he had used 
as a boy. Whether Henry 
Ford heard his mother call 
to him as he entered I 
couldn’t say. I fancied that 
he did. Knowing him as I 
do, I feel sure he did. 

We were in her kitchen— 
the kitchen as it was when 
she was here doing for her 
children; spotless and order- 
ly as she always kept it, now 
missing her presence, but 
radiant with something you 
could feel—a son’s rever- 


. ence for her. 


As a tribute to his mother 
Henry Ford has restored 
the home she loved! It 
stands to-day exactly as it 
was in 1876: if not with the 
same furniture, with exact 
reproductions. There is no 
evidence that she is no 
longer here. The rooms are 
dusted every morning; a 
cheerful fire 1s kept blazing 
on the hearth; the dishes in 
the kitchen cabinet are in 
their places, clean and 
ready for use. All that is 
missing is the mother’s liv- 


“Come on in, Eddie,” he said, and had ing presence, and those who are occasion- 


Line and Ford roads, where the two-hun- he added that one phrase of boyhood,“ Ma __ ally privileged to visit there must feel that 
dred-and-thirty-acre farm on which he won’t mind,” I should not have been sur- her spirit is very near. 


was born is located, he said quietly to the 


driver: 


rised. . Can you remember the name and mode! 
He whistled the snatch of a tune as he number of the stove which stood in vo 
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sitting-room when you were a boy? Henry 
Ford could and did, and it took him 
eighteen months of constant and diligent 
search to find its duplicate. 

But perhaps the stove was easy to re- 
member. Then, can you remember the 
exact pattern and coloring of the Brussels 
carpet which covered the parlor floor of 
your home when you were a boy? If you 
wished to find one like it to-day could you 
describe it to another so exactly that no 


Henry Ford and Eddie Guest are shown here 
talking over some of the experiences of Mr. Ford’s 
boyhood. The automobile manufacturer has 
just been telling of the time when his mother 
“sensed” that he was going with the other boys 
to the old swimming hole on the first warm day 
in spring, and how she put her foot right down. 
At the right is a photograph of the mother, Mary 
Litogot Ford, whodied when her son was thirteen, 
but whose memory has been an indelible influ- 
ence on his whole life. ‘‘I have tried to live as my 
mother would have wished,’’ Mr. Ford declares 


mistake could be made either in pattern 
or color? Henry Ford could and did, and 
a woman near Rochester, New York, was 
able to find for him, following months of 
seeking, the very carpet he was after, with 
the big urn of the roses he had counted 
and admired as a boy. 


“FETS sit down a while,” he said to me. 

We were in the sitting-room. He 
tossed a few pieces of wood upon the fire,, 
and we sat at the same hearth at which he 
had heard his mother’s precepts. The crane 
swung over the blaze and the andirons 
looked back at him as of old. Above us on 
the mantel shelf (or rather chimneypiece 
as it must have been called back then) 
were the candlesticks she had treasured 
‘rom her youth. An old-fashioned copper 
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vessel which she had been fond of still 
kept its place. Henry Ford doesn’t smoke, 
nor did his father, but his grandfather 
enjoyed his clay pipe in the evenings. 
There in the center was the old pipe. 

“I found the old bowl one day,” said 
Henry Ford. ‘‘The stem was gone, but I 
had a fellow fix it up. That’s where m 
grandfather used to leave his pipe, so that’s 
where I keep it.” 

It takes a big man to appreciate the 


little things, \ 
I thought. I 
asked himofhis 
mother. 

“She died when 
Iwas thirteen,” he said, 
rather slowly. He 
clasped his hands across his 
knees—perhaps his most char- 
acteristic pose—and looked into the blaz- 
ing fire for a few seconds. 

“T'll show you her room in a little 
while.” 

I waited for him to continue the con- 
versation. Then he turned his eyes toward 
mine and without hesitation spoke the 
sentences with which I began this story of 
Henry Ford and his mother. 

“T have tried to live my life as my 


mother would have wished. I believe I 
have done, as far as I could, just what she 
hoped for me. She taught me as a boy that 
service is the highest duty in this world. 
I believed her then, and I believe her now. 
I have tried to follow her teaching. 

“She believed in me—yes, I am sure of 
that. I wouldn’t say that she had any idea 
that I should ever build the Ford Motor 
Company; but I know she had faith in 
her children. 

“Mother believed in doing things and 
getting things done—not in talking about 
things and wishing they might be done. 
I don’t know just how to say it, but she 
had a way of accomplishing a great deal. 
She worked hard—everybody on the farm 
had to work hard—but she seemed never 
behind with her work. 


fe DE YOU get what I mean? Mother 

didn’t waste her time. Monday was 
wash day and the washing was done then. 
It wasn’t allowed to run over into Tuesday 
and Wednesday. She was systematic and 
orderly and thorough, and she demanded 
that from us. I don’t really know whether 
it is so or not, but my uncle once said that 
I am just like her in that respect.” 

He smiled as he said it, as though he 
was recalling in his mind the incident 
which had prompted his uncle’s comment. 
A piece of firewood had fallen from its 
place beside the grate and lay upon the 
floor. 

Henry Ford stooped over, picked it up 
and returned it to the pile. 

It was what his mother would have 


asked him to do if she had been there. 
The foundations of greatness lie in a 
man’s boyhood. I had often thought so; 
I was convinced of it that afternoon. 
“‘Yov’ll learn from experience,’ she 
used to tell us,” Mr. Ford continued. 
“Every bump and bruise and cut and 
burn that I got was not merely an acci- 
dent—it was a lesson. Sometimes the best 
lessons are the most painful. You remem- 
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This is the house at 
Home Town Line and 
Ford Roads, Dearborn, 
Michigan, where Henry 
Ford was born on July 
30th, 1863. Three years 
after his mother’s death 
“William Ford's boy” 
walked through the 
front gate and headed 
for Detroit to ‘become 
something.” Outside 
and inside, the house 
stands exactly as it stood 
when his mother died. 
Moved by the instinctive 
reverence that all of us 
feel for our childhood 
home, Mr. Ford made 
such restorations as were 
necessary, and obtained 
such exact duplicates of 
furniture and furnish- 
ings as were removed or 
changed in the years 
between his boyhood 
and his achievement of 
wealth and fame 


ber that a sharp knife cuts deeply, once 
you have been careless with the blade. 

“Mother took life seriously, not in a 
gloomy and hopeless way, but as an obli- 
gation. Fun we had and plenty of it, but 
she was forever reminding us that life 
cannot be all fun. ‘You must earn the 
right to play, she used to say to me. One 
of her sayings used to be ‘The best fun 
follows a duty done.’ 


““ QHE believed in service. I have gone 

J back to her knee thousands of times 
since her work was finished, and I have 
caught something from her memory which 
I had missed as a boy. With the growth 


Here are two views of the parlor in which the 
Ford family used to assemble on winter eve- 
nings to sing their simple hymns and play coun- 
try games. Often in these days Mr. Ford drives 
out there to spend a quiet evening in the old- 
fashioned room. ...Could you remember the 
exact pattern and coloring of the carpet that 
covered the parlor floor of your childhood home? 
Mr. Ford remembered the carpet of this room 
perfectly with its big pattern of roses, that he 
He hired a woman for 
months to scour old country homes until she dis- 
covered and purchased an exact duplicate of it 


used to admire as a boy. 


e 


of my own experience I could see just 
how much she knew—not from books, 
but from actual life. E 

“I never fooled Mother in the slightest 
degree. All children try to fool their par- 
ents more or less. That’s human nature, 
and thousands and thousands never out- 
row it. The fellow in the shop tries to 
ool the foreman; the foreman tries to fool 
the superintendent, and once in a while 


when things haven’t gone as they should, 
the superintendent tries to fool the chief. 
Weakness lets itself be fooled or easily de- 
ceived. Strength goes straight for the 
truth and gets it. 

“Some call this intuition. If it is, I 


know my mother had it. She seemed to 
know without asking what we had been up 
to. She anticipated us. She could read our 
minds. She knew what we were thinking 


of, and what we were planning to do.” 

He looked up at her picture and smiled. 
Mother and son had come to a common 
understanding. The things “a little bird 
had told to her” were no longer mysteries. 
He, too, had heard the whisperings of that 
selfsame little bird. 


“T REMEMBER one morning in the 

spring, as we were at breakfast, she 
turned to me and said: 

““*Henry, you are not to think of going 


swimming with the other boys after 
school. It is much too early, and the 
water is still too cold. Now, mind me! 


You come straight home this afternoon.’ 
“Mother was ‘on’ to me, but I never 

knew how. I had never mentioned swin 

ming. It had been a beautiful week 
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At the right is a photograph 
of the room where Henry Ford 
was born. The stove, the 
bureau, the baby’s crib, and 
clock on the mantelpiece are 
just as his mother left them; 
and so is the bed (not shown 
in this view), which is always 
kept made up, with his moth- 
er's counterpane on it, and 
a pair of old-fashioned em- 
broidered cloth slippers side 
by side on the floor beneath 
it. The stovepipe ran out 
along the hallway, which it 
was supposed to warm 


we boys had planned among ourselves, if 
the weather continued warm, to try the 
old swimming place that afternoon. It 
was our secret, for we knew our parents 
meg never consent if we suggested the 
idea. 

“She understood boys,” I said. ‘She 
knew just what you fellows would be up 
to with the very first warm days of spring.” 

“Te might hive been 
so,” replied Mr. Ford, 
“but I am inclined to 
think that she knew me. 
She read what was in my 
mind. It was a way she 
had. I understand it bet- 
ter now, for I’ve done it 
myself many times. In 
that respect perhaps I 
am a little like her. I’ve 
answered questions be- 
fore they were asked; 
I’ve seen people ap- 
panas me and knew 

efore they reached me 
what they were going to 
propose. How? I don’t 
know. I only know it 
happens. 


“WE USED to carry 


our lunches to 
school. Mother was not 
a believer in fancy cakes 
for children. She gave us 
plain, wholesome food, 
not so sweet to the taste, 
but better for health— 
good bread and beef sand- 
wiches. One of my boy 


room in his old home Mr. 
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friends came froma cake-eating family. His 
lunch was mostly rich cake with plenty of 
frosting onit. I liked the taste of that better 
than bread and beef and, being fed up on 
cake, he liked a good sandwich fora change. 
So I swapped him my sandwiches for his 
cake, and thought I was making a good 
trade. But I went home sick one day and 
again I learned I couldn’t fool my mother. 


For the stove that forms the center of this view of the sitting- 


Ford conducted a nation-wide 
search. It is an old Starlight Stove, Model No. 25, made 
by a Detroit factory in 1867—and it is an exact duplicate 
of the stove that originally stood there. 
it in the home of a physician at Stockbridge, Michigan 


Mr. Ford found 


Above are two views of another 
bedroom, which was built 
onto the house a year or two 
after Mr. Ford was born. His 
mother occupied it from that 
time until her death. She 
used to sit for long hours at 
the sewing machine by the 
window, making and repair- 
ing clothing, linen, and 
draperies. The bed was re- 
stored from a small section: 
one sideboard and a part of 
the footboard 


“‘ Nothing I gave you would make you 
sick,’ she said to me. ‘You’ve been eating 
something you shouldn’ probaly. pie or 
cake you got from another boy. Stop that 
from now on.’ 

“J learned this from her—never to over- 
eat. There are two kinds of people in the 
world, she used to say—those who live to 
eat, and those who eat to live. Let your 
health, not your palate, 
be your guide. Never 
eat merely forthe pleasure 
of eating. 

“Let’s go through the 
house.” 


E ROSE and turned 

toward the parlor. 
Over the archway leading 
into the parlor is an old- 
fashioned sampler in a 
thin black frame. Worked 
in red thread is the 
motto: 


“There is no Place 
Like Home.” 


It was the belief of 
Henry Ford’s mother. 
To-day it is the belief of 
the son. 

A little to the left and 
center of the sitting- 
room stands the old 
Starlight Stove, Model 
No. 25, made by the 
Detroit Stove Works in 
1867—not the same one 
Henry Ford had filled as 
a boy but its exact dupli- 
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At the right is a view of the 
woodshed, where Mr. Ford as 
a boy used to play on rainy 
days. All of us who were 
“brought up” in the country 
can imagine the ‘kinds of 
“make-believe” he staged 
there. His mother had very 
definite and sensible views 
about recreation. ‘* You must 
earn the right to play,” she 
used to tell him. ‘‘The best 
fun follows a duty done. 
Remember that all through 
life, and you'll get ahead in 
the world” 


cate, for which he conducted a nation-wide 


search. 


The doctor in Stockbridge, Michigan, 
who sold a year or so ago a long-discarded 


stove for twenty-five dollars, has 
probably wondered since then 
whatever the purchaser wanted it 
for. If he should read this article 
it may come as a surprise to him 
and to all the citizens of Stock- 
bridge to discover that the stranger 
who drove into town one day, dis- 
mantled that stove with his own 
hands, and stowed the parts of it 
carefully in the back of his car 
was none other than Henry Ford. 


THIS will no doubt clear up the 
mystery of Stockbridge—the 
mystery of a man’s tender regard 
for the rusted remains of a relic of 
the past which even the junk man 
would have scorned. To all except 
one man in this world that stove 
was valueless. To the one man it 
was priceless. . 

Henry Ford wanted it as a 
tribute to his mother. 

This article may clear up 
another strange occurrence in the 
northern part of Michigan: One 
summer day about three years 
ago, in that part of Michigan 
which forms the great thumb, 
along the shore of Lake Huron, an 
automobile was seen to stop sud- 
denly. Then it was backed over 
the road for several hundred feet. 
Out of the car stepped a man who 
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hurried to something which looked like a 
long-discarded stove buried in the sand. 
But little of it was visible, merely the 
rounded side being exposed to indicate 


Here is a view of the interior of Christ Church, 
Dearborn, which Mr. Ford attended as a 
boy. The arrow points toward the pew which 
the Ford family occupied from 1870 to 1876 - 
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Above you will see two viewsof 
the Ford kitchen, which is 
kept to-day as spotless and 
orderly as it was when Mary 
Litogot Ford left it. The 
dishes in the kitchen cabinet 
are just as she used to arrange 
them, and the old pump by 
the kitchen sink is reminis- 
cent of the days when Henry 
had to fill the boiler and tub 
for the weekly washing and 
rinsing. The lamps always 
stood on the shelf over the 
sink, with the extra globe and 
the candle between them 


what it might be. The man summoned 
his companion, and the two worked for 
more than an hour to remove ‘it. Under 
the hot sun they dug and scraped away 
until at last the thing they sought 
was exposed to view. The elder 
man looked it ovgr carefully, 
shook his head a little sadly, spoke 
to. his companion, and the two of 
them climbed into the car and 
drove away. 


(THE man was Henry Ford; his 

companion, his son Edsel. 
Henry Ford was seeking a tribute 
for his mother, and neither time, 
nor backbreaking work under a hot 
sun could prevent him from get- 
ting it if it were possible. He had 
been taught by that mother that 
what he wanted he must earn. 

“And a curious thing about that 
buried stove on the shore,” said 
Henry Ford the other day, “is 
that it was a Starlight stove, but 
not a model 25. It was smaller 
than the one we had in our sitting- 
room.” 

The parlor in which the Ford 
family assembled, played its coun- 

- try games and sang its simple 
hymns and ‘songs, still looks its 
tidiest. 

I could easily imagine that Mary 
Litogot Ford that very morning 
had dusted and swept in every 
nook and corner. The old hair- 
cloth sofa and chairs stand in t! 
places, (Continued on page 


_A Great Investment Expert 
Gives You His Personal Rules 


Here is a frank talk on how you can build up your savings wisely 
and safely—as demonstrated by the lifelong personal 
practices of the president of Ohio’s biggest bank 


DRY-GOODS merchant in Un- 
iontown, Pennsylvania, want- 
ed a bright boy to run errands. 
He did not suspect when he 
hired a neighbor’s son, Joseph 

Randolph Nutt, at the rate of a dollar and 
a half a week, that he was getting the 
services of one of the dozen or so best fi- 
nancial-brains in the country. 

Of course the lad wasn’t such a wonder 
at finance then. But he did know that 
two plus two make four. And in the 
course of time he observed that a dollar 
and a half, even if multiplied for a good 
many weeks and years, do not make a fel- 
low a millionaire at a very rapid rate. 
Furthermore, he came to feel that there 
might be a limit to the knowledge of busi- 
ness to be gained from delivering dry- 
goods packages. 

Joe finished grammar and high school, 
then got a job in a drug store, where he 
could do two things: first, earn a dollar 
and a half in less time than a week, and, 
second, learn the ins and outs of another 
kind of business. - 

That was well enough for a while, but 
Joe was restless, and he found that there 
were limits even in the retail drug business. 
The next- job that looked like a key to the 
future was in a miners’ supply store. That 
was followed by a clerkship in the offices 
of a coke company; and that by a similar 
position with the i C. Frick Company at 
its Redstone plant. 

The great panic year of 1893 found Joe 
Nutt twenty-four years old and not rich 
yet. In that year he heard of a jewelry 
store for sale in Akron, Ohio. He knew 
nothing at all about the jewelry business, 
but he had confirmed his early conviction 
that in business, as elsewhere, two plus two 
make four, and he had added considera- 
bly to'his store of knowledge as to how a 
company of any sort has to be managed in 
order to make progress and earn a profit. 

Joe—by this time he was occasionally 
known as Mr. Nutt—went to Akron to 
investigate. He studied the situation 
carefully, but he did not buy. He went 
back to Uniontown and awaited his time. 
A few months later word came that the 
jewelry store had gone into the hands of 
receivers and might be bought for a song. 
He then put in his bid, and got it. e 
had too little money to complete the deal, 
but he borrowed the required sum. 

Young Nutt had realized by this time 
the truth of a principle that he has never 
lost sight of since. It formed his chief 
stock in trade in the jewelry business. 
That principle is that a margin always ex- 
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ists in favor of the fellow who can pay 
cash. The man who has ready money, or 
the man whose credit is good and can 
borrow, has an edge on his competitor 
who is not so happily situated. 

In his jewelry store, Mr. Nutt began at 
once to do most of his own buying. He 
talked cash terms and got the lowest 

rices. In a short time the store paid for 
itself and the new owner began to get 
nervous because there wasn’t more to 
keep him busy. 
hereupon he organized a bank! Mr. 
Nutt was only twenty-eight years old 
when he backed and became an active ex- 
ecutive of the Central Savings Bank of 
Akron. He has been a banker ever since. 
And with his predominant faculty for 
keeping on the move, he has migrated to 
the presidency of the biggest bank in the 
country outside of Chicago and New 
York. His bank, The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, is one of the impor- 
tant financial institutions of the country 
and its deposits are close to a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 


R. NUTT’S first regular employer pur- 
chased his services for the modest sum 
of twenty-five cents a day. But if you 
wanted to buy his services now and could 
arrange it, you would have to pay at least 
a few hundred dollars a day. What has he 
learned in the meantime that makes his 
time worth so much more now than then? 
I went to see him the other day to get 
an answer at first hand. Mr. Nutt com- 
letely belies the popular idea of the great 
banker There is nothing austere about 
him, nothing aloof nor cold. He is ap- 
proachable, friendly, and he puts you at 
ease instantly with a smile that is as much 
a part of him as the light hair and restless 
eyes which betray the fact that at least 
some of his ancestors were Irish. 

As we talked I found there was one sub- 
ject he kept coming back to, one theme in 
which he appeared to be interested be- 
yond all others. That was the subject of 
making money by wise investment. If 
there is one reason more important than 
all the others why Mr. Nutt’s time is ex- 
ceptionally valuable and his advice widely 
sought, it is because he knows how to set 
money to work to make more money. 

“Earn and save,” said Mr. Nutt; 
“that’s the only way I know to get a 
start. It seems a long, hard road to 
travel to get to the first thousand. But 
after a man gets a nest egg, later thou- 
sands ought to come more easily. 

“However, if you take a score of people 


who know how to earn a decent income, 
maybe you'll find that five of them can 
ana will save, and perhaps not one will 
know how to invest what he has saved to 
make it work for him afterward to good 
advantage. The records are full of people 
who get a little something saved up, then 
virtually throw it away on schemes that 
are absurd, trivial, or misleading and dis- 
honest. 

“The idea is pretty general that money 
can somehow be used to make more 
money. Sharpers reap a harvest from the 
sale of worthless securities by trading on 
that notion. The general idea is right. 
But the trouble is that people don’t in- 
vest in the right way. 

“There’s no hokum about legitimate in- 

vestment, no mystery. Money is abso- 
lutely necessary in the effective manage- 
ment of business enterprises. A price must 
be paid for it, just as the price of manage- 
ment must be paid. You can’t hire a real 
general manager without paying a general 
manager’s salary. And it’s the same with 
money. 
“The price cannot be, and should not 
be, excessive foreach job. Therefore, one 
of the secrets of profitable investment is 
to keep your money as busy as possible— 
time is of the greatest importance. 

“I got my own start in a fairly big way 
on a deal in connection with building an 
electric railroad between Cincinnati and 
Hamilton, in southern Ohio. I partici- 
pated in the original underwriting. Sub- 
scribers paid eight hundred dollars for 
each one-thousand-dollar block of bonds. 
As an additional inducement to investors, 
every subscriber received free with each 
one-thousand-dollar bond, fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ worth of common 
stock. 


“ON THE face of the facts, stated in 
that way and withnothing else known 
about the deal, it would be impossible tosay 
whether that was a desirable investment 
or not. I went into it for two reasons: 

“In the first place, I knew the others 
who were putting their money into the 
enterprise, and they were thoroughly en- 
ergetic, reliable men, accustomed to suc- 
ceed. I’ve always held that it’s just as 
easy, and far more profitable, to make 
friends among men who are succeeding. 

“In the second place, I knew who was 
going to be directly in charge of the new 
enterprise. I was assured that the man- 
agement was capable. 

“These are considerations that ought 
to guide in making (Continued on page 8v) 
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Joseph Randolph Nutt 


JOSEPH RANDOLPH NUTT, now president of the 
largest bank in Ohio, was born in 1869, in Uniontown, ` 
Pennsylvania, where he attended the public schools. 
His first job was delivering packages for a dry-goods 
store at the rate of five cents each. In 1893 he went 
into business for himself, purchasing a jewelry store in 


Akron, Ohio. For more than twenty-five years he has 
been active as a banking and business organizer and 
executive. To-day he is president of The Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions of the country, with a quarter of a 
billion in deposits. 
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Lincoln Colcord 


LINCOLN COLCORD, noted author of sea stories, 
tells, on the opposite page, the romantic tale of his own 
boyhood spent at sea. Born at sea off Cape Horn, 
August 14th, 1883, he had the deep for a playground 
and his father’s ship for a training school until he was 
fourteen years old. Read how he learned from this 


unusual experience—from a wise father, a brave mother 
and the invincible sea—some of the richest lessons that 
life has to give. Mr. Colcord is the author of three 
books of thrilling sea narratives: “The Drifting Dia- 
mond,” “The Game of Life and Death,” and “An In- 
strument of the Gods.” 


Was Born in a Storm 


At Sea 


And for fifteen years my father’s ship was my home and my school—In the vast 


spaces of ocean, where thrilling adventures were alternated with the 


. 


quiet meditations aloft on the ship’s swaying spars, I learned 
those lessons which are still my ultimate test of life 


WAS born at sea in the region of 
Cape Horn, in the cabin of a sailing 
ship. We had just rounded “the 
Horn” on the passage from Val- 

_. Paraiso to New York, deeply loaded 
with nitrates. It was midwinter in those 
latitudes, the 14th of August, 1883. A 
black southwester had been blowing for 
many days; before this gale the bark 
“Charlotte A. Littlefield,” my father’s 
first command, scudded under two lower 
topsails, laboring heavily in the mountain- 
ous running seas. Two days 
before the ship had sprung 
a leak. She was old, and the 
cargo was the hardest pos- 
sible on a vessel. 

Now the situation was 

rowing serious. The water 
in the lower hold was gainin, 
on the pumps, the gale ha 
increased in the previous 
night; and at the particular 
hour when Fate decided to 
launch me in a world that 
looked more like an inferno 
than a place fit for human 
habitation, my father had 
grave doubts that the old 
craft under his feet would 
pull through the storm. 

It was a bad time, but 
seafaring people expect bad 
times. ‘Their training has 
largely been in the way of 
meeting emergencies. The 
matter of sinking could be 
put off for a while; there 
was more imperative busi- 
ness at hand. Father, 
forced to keep the deck con- 
tanti was waiting for his 
ca 


The Chinese steward 
rushed up the after compan- 
ionway: “Cappen, Mississee wanchee!” 

Mother lay below in the dim stateroom, 
listening to the roar of the gale and the 
crash of waters overhead, feeling the 
heavy pitching of the vessel, trying to 
steady herself in the bunk as the old bark 
lunged and wallowed. 

here was another baby beside her, my 
sister, born eighteen months before off the 
island of New Caledonia, on the passage 
from Newcastle, New South Wales, to 
Kobe, Japan. Mother must have recog- 
nized the condition of the ship. But per- 
haps she had no strength left to worry 


cord tells us. 


By Lincoln Colcord 


over secondary matters; or perhaps the 
danger that threatened them all helped 
her, in a way, by obscuring the nearer per- 
sonal danger. Death is always close at 
such a time, hovering over birth like a 
morose and jealous rival. At any rate, she 
waited there in the tossing cabin for what 
might come, while the ship raced desper- 
ately before low black clouds across the 
face of tearing waters, an atom lost in the 
infinite violence of sea and sky. 
“Cappen, Mississee wanchee!” The 


Colcord Would Have Trouble 
Revisiting the Scene of His Birth 


“AS FOR the old bark herself, the insecure 

platform of my birth, she passed into 
other hands and was lost in 1891,” Mr. Col- 
“Thus I have no tangible 
ground left to stand on. I am a native of a 
latitude and longitude in the bleakest and 
most stormy region of the Seven Seas, a region 
utterly forsaken now, since the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Not in a year’s time, I sup- 
pose, does a single ship round the Horn or pass 
that latitude and longitude, soon not even a 
ship a year will go there, and after that the 
spot will never be visited by human agency. It 
will be abandoned for all time to the whale and 
the albatross, the wild Antarctic gale and the 
raging sea. Steam routes go elsewhere, and the 
deep-water sailing traffic will never be revived.” 


dread words must have struck fear to the 
heart of a man already burdened with the 
fate of a ship and her company—his own 
among the rest, the living as well as the 
unborn. He went below, and took off his 
dripping oilskin coat. These were the in- 
hospitable auspices of my birth. It really 
was no place for a new-born child. Years 
afterward I once broached the subject to 
Father. ‘‘Wasn’t it pretty tough, sir?” I 
asked. He gave a short laugh. “Tough 
things have to be done,” he said. “The 
memory of them gets swamped by time.” 
It was an epitome of the high creed of sea- 


manship. I have never asked Mother 
about it. Perhaps it was not so much 


harder for her than birth is always hard. 
But the old bark didn’t sink, and noth- 
ing of moment happened. The child was 
born; the gale blew itself out; the open 
seams closed as the sea went down; 
Mother’s health improved rapidly; and by 
the time they had reached the southeast 
trades she was able to be carried on deck 
in the shade of the spanker, her two babies 
beside her, to bask in the soft balmy air as 
the vessel slipped north- 
ward through kindly seas. 
The worst was over now, 
for the time being, an event 
already transmuted by the 
magic of memory, as sol- 
diers soon learn to recall 
their battles and wounds. 
They were nearing home 
again. These young people, 
just turned twenty, had 
en married one afternoon 
in the Maine coast town 
where their families had 
lived and followed the sea 
for five generations, and 
had started out the same 
evening on a three years’ 
voyage in the little bark, 
taking up the life that had 
been cut out for them. 
From this voyage, a circum- 
navigation of the globe, 
they were returning with 
two children. My sister 
had been a mid-voyage gift 
of the joyous South Seas. 
I was the seal of their cir- 
cumnavigation, a souvenir 
thrust on them roughly and 
in haste by the cruel mas- 
ters of the Horn, as they 
thundered past in the grip 
rilous waters. 
ater I was to circumnavigate the globe 
in my own right under sail, on board 
another vessel, rounding the Horn this 
time in pleasant weather. It was January, 
the heart of summer, and we carried a 
light breeze with royals set over a gently 
heaving sea. I remember standin Beside 
my mother at the rail, as sheared on the 
placid face of that usually tempestuous 
region. Her arm went around me. “It 
doesn’t seem possible!” she whispered. I 
was too youre to appreciate wh 
meant—the (Continued on 


of 


He rounded a sharp turn of the trail and suddenly faced 
Shep, his enemy, whom he had given up for that day 


Justice In 


The Painted Hills 


The story of a dog’s revenge 


By Alexander Hull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 


IN TAYLOR had murdered his part- 
ner. He had known he was 
going to do that for three days, 
ever since in the rotten, friable 
detritus of the mountain mead- 

ow they had found the fabulously rich 
deposit of gold. The source of the stream 
upon which this placer gold lay was so 
near at hand, the high valley so restricted 
in area, that the finding of the lode from 
which the deposits had disintegrated and 
been washed into the little basin seemed a 

ractical certainty, and the task, it might 
es merely of days, certainly of no more 
than a few weeks. 

Both men had been experienced pros- 
pectors, partners for more than three 
years, years, however, that had never 
paid out in more than day wages. Late 
in the preceding fall pronounced traces of 
color in lower Paint Creek had sent them 
climbing, through the next spring, farther 
and farther toward the headwaters among 
the mountain summits which, rising steep 
and snow-garbed out of the high plateau, 
gave the stream its name. Convinced at 
length that they were near the mother 
lode, that it must, in fact, lie up this par- 
ticular branch, they had built a cabin at 


the foot of the meadow within sight of the. 


marvelous peaks of the Painted Hills, 
which gleamed in red and green and blue 
and yellow, mingled with the white and 
violet and rose of the snow fields, like 
some incomparable color scheme of a 
superhuman futurist painter. 

Three days their theory had found 
confirmation. In the very roots of the 
meadow grass and flowers they had dis- 
covered pay dirt, literally thousands of 
dollars’ worth of loose gold in a plot 
scarcely half as large as a city lot! More- 
over, just up-stream there was certainly 
the vein which, discovered, would make 
them rich as the dreams of avarice. 

From that dizzy moment Lin Taylor 
had known that he alone must profit 
by that wealth. If by some malevolent 
stroke of fate he failed to find the vein 
trom which this gold had come, why, 
there was altogether too little in the 
meadow washing to be shared with an- 


other man. And even if he did locate the 
mother lode— No! John Harvey must 
die! 


That they had broken bread together 
for years, shared the same cabin, the same 
fire and tobacco, that Harvey believed 
him to be his friend, that Harvey actually 
was his friend—none of these things mat- 
tered for an instant compared to the in- 
satiable and ferocious lust that had lighted 
its fires in his veins at the sight of those 
big yellow flakes in his gold-pan. Mingled 
Sd those furious flames there was the ice 


a m o -e 


of an implacable determination to kill; 
there was no heat in that. It was a cold, 
deliberately planned, irrevocable inten- 
tion. 

This morning, as they rounded a spur 
high up on Firetop Mountain, a massive 
dome which took its name from the scar- 
let rock of its peak, his chance had come. 
At a critical moment he had suddenly 
halted in the trail and thrust out a foot. 
Harvey, stumbling upon the edge of a 
yawning abyss, tottered for seconds 
which seemed like infinity to Lin Taylor, 
and then pitched downward in utter si- 


lence, but with a look on his face of horror ` 


and incredulous amazement. 

Lin Taylor stood alone on the trail, 
breathing heavily from sheer nervousness 
and excitement. His knees were trem- 
bling. He leaned back against the scarp of 
rock that towered upward from the trail. 
Here, in a moment, his strength and de- 
termination came back to him rapidly, 
and with them a feeling of intense exalta- 
tion. 


HE WAS a rich man at last! Forty- 
three years he had been the world’s 
under dog, but now— 

He straightened up confidently, stood 
away from the wall behind him. Kneelin 
in the trail he leaned far over the edge an 

eered down into the chasm. Far below, 
lying like a heap of old clothing, he dis- 
cerned upon the jagged rocks of the can- 
on floor all that remained of John 
arvey. 

Yes, he told himself, as he got to his 
teet, the job was. done—and well done! 
And there was not a chance that the way 
it had been done ever would come to light. 
No living being knew, or would ever know! 

Close upon that thought he noticed 
how very still it was. It was always still 
in the high mountains, though, and for 
weeks one might hear no human sound. 
It was suddenly impressed upon him that 
he would hear none from this moment, 
save those which he made himself. ... 
But there was one sound now afloat upon 
the clear high atmosphere, a distant, faint 
baying, miles away to the south, Shep, 
is n Harvey's dog, on the trail of a ra 

it or a coyote. 

Just then a pressure of wind came off 
the ice fields of Blue Peak in the opposite 
direction and passed, sounding and cold, 
over Lin Taylor, the canyon, and the 
dead man, and was gone. It had blown 
for a minute, perhaps, with a low, keening 
moan, blotting out the other sound, that 
of the hunting dog. And when it was 
gone there was no sound at all, neither 
wind, nor bird, nor dog—utter silence, 
complete and somehow menacing. 


Lin Taylor stirred from his immobility 
and, turning, made his way back in the 
direction from which he had come. Not 
long after he reached the floor of the 
canyon, and threading his way among 
massive boulders and sharp outcroppings 
of the stratified bedrock he came at length 
to the huddled heap that had been John 
Harvey, his partner. 

If there had been an eye then to see him, 
the eye of an intelligence that hoped or 
expected to see him flinch, it would have 
been Cuan ponte: Lin Taylor was not a 
man to feel remorse. There are such men, 
introspective men, who, committing a 
murder in a passion, are driven, harried 
and hounded by their own thoughts and 
imaginations, into betraying themselves 
at last to punishment. Lin Taylor was 
not that sort of man. Introspection as a 
word was unfamiliar to him; the process 
itself was scarcely less'so. He would 
never betray himself. He would never 
see ghosts. It takes the eye of belief to 
see ghosts, and Lin Taylor believed only 
in the things that can be handled—food 
and drink, women, gold. The things of 
the spirit (and ghosts are essentially 
things of the spirit) did not exist for him. 

And now, at the side of his victim, he 
felt neither remorse nor fear. Bending 
over the bloodstained and broken thing, 
he ascertained that there was nothing of 
value in its clothing, drew from its belt a 
prosperon ick, then, catching it hardily 

y the boot, he dragged it a few feet away 
to a shallow depression in the floor and 
set about heaping over it a cairn of rocks. 
Stones of every size were plentiful and 
half an hour saw his work done. 


N HOUR later Lin Taylor entered his 
cabin. Hurriedly getting together the 
dead man’s effects, he loaded them upon 
one of the two pack. mules grazing beside 
the cabin and, packing the saddle bags of 
the other animal with some food, he was 
in less than half an hour on his way out of 
the Painted Hills. With him he took 
nothing more to show for the season’s 
work than one small bag of dust and nug- 
gets, about the same number of ounces in 
weight that he and Harvey had averaged 
for the last three seasons. 

The third day he reached Nordness, a 
settlement of three hundred inhabitants, 
the link between civilization and the 
mountain fastnesses, where for three sea- 
sons he and John Harvey had wintered, 
and whence in the first thawings of spring 
they had set out again on their quest for 
gold. 
There was here no questioning of his 
story of Harvey’s death, and he had 
known there would not be any. A care- 
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From that dizzy moment Lin Taylor had known that he alone must profit by that wealth. ... 


less step on the edge of a perilous cliff, a 
little loose rock underfoot—how often 
that had happened! Harvey’s nearest 
relative, a cousin in New York, would 
never question the manner in which he 


became the receiver of some seven hun-, 


dred unexpected and welcome dollars, 
half the proceeds of the dust which Lin 
Taylor had brought in. There was little 
interest anywhere in John Harvey, the 
poor and unimportant prospector. He 
had always been a silent man, sitting by 
the hotel stove through the winter days, 
with his dog at his feet as silent as him- 
self, smoking his pipe, not surly, but un- 
communicative in the extreme. 

Lin Taylor himself, because of a bluff 

| hearty manner that gave him at least 


the appearance of cordiality, was the bet- 
ter liked of the two. And rather than 
suspicion he encountered sympathy. Dan 
Blake, who owned the general store in 
Nordness, mentioned the loss thus the 
first time that Lin entered the store. 


“MIGHTY hard luck, losing Harvey. 
Quiet sort of man, but I always had 
a notion he’d be a mighty good, depend- 
able sort of fellow, if a man knew him. 
Makes it right hard for you, I guess.” 

Lin Taylor nodded. 

“Fell off a cliff, I heard say? How’d it 
come to happen? Did you see it?” 

Lin answered without hesitation: “No, 
I didn’t see it. Must’ve happened that 
way, though. He started out to climb 


She pretty early in the morning, and | 


figured he’d be back by noon or a littl 
after. It’s a good trail, you know.” 

“Never been up there,” said Blake. 

. “Well, it is. I don’t know what it wa: 

—presentiment, I guess. But along 

about three in the afternoon I began to get 

uneasy. So I started out. Well, I foun: 
him. Foot of a cliff about three-four hun- 

dred feet high—all broken to pieces. 
Slipped, I suppose.” 

“Mighty hard luck,” said Blake again. 
“You'll miss him a lot. Been working to | 
gether quite a spell, haven’t you?” 4 

“Going on four years,” said Taylor 
shortly, with the manner of one who had‘ 
rather not go on with the topic under dis- 
cussion. 


there was altogether too little in the meadow washing to be shared with another man 


Blake perceived his reluctance, said to 
himself that Taylor was pretty hard hit 


by the accident, and forbore to question 
him further in that way, but asked brisk- 
ly: “Well, what can I do for you?” 

“Want to get a few supplies.” 

“Going out again?” 

Taylor nodded. f 

“Pretty late in the season to be starting 
out, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, but I’ve got a good cabin that 
me and Harvey built.” A 
. “Going back up there?” queried Blake, 
1n surprise. 

It was obvious that he thought it odd. 

Te was recalling all that he had heard said 
about the Painted Hills country, that 
Prospectors hereabout were universally 


agreed that it was poor prospecting 
ground. True, a few colors had been 
found in the lower reaches of Paint Creek, 
as they had been in every stream in this 
part of the country, but no one had found 
more than that, lepite the fact that the 
stream had been overrun with prospectors 
thirty years before, and had been trie 

from time to time, as a forlorn hope, by a 
good many men since. Lin Taylor and 
his partner had got barely day wages out 
of it this season. And those mountains 
should now be doubly distasteful to Tay- 
lor because of the death of Harvey. It 
did look odd. Blake, pondering, won- 
dered if Taylor was going to turn “queer.” 
He saw no signs of it in the man’s appear- 
ance; but, anyway, prospectors were 


pretty nearly all queer. Losing his part- 
ner that way was no doubt going to make 
Lin Taylor like the rest of them. 

“Yeh, I guess I will.” 

“Get snowed in, won’t you?” 

“Won’t likely be much snow for an- 
other month. Anyway, I’ve got a notion 
to winter it up there.” . 

“Man! They say the snow gets thirty 
feet deep in that country!” 

“Im used to snow country. Take a 
few traps, maybe, and get some fur. 
Plenty of firewood up there. And if I 
don’t like it, why, I can come out on 
snowshoes or skis.” 

Blake shook his head, now thoroughly 
convinced that Taylor had gone queer. 
“You don’t really (Continued on page 161) 


The Weaker Sex—Which? 


Some of the reasons why I claim that as between gents and ladies, we ladies is 


generally the feebler—I will also tell some facts about the men, which 
almost made me lay off on writing an article about the weaker 
sex, because they made it hard to decide which is 
it—Still, I claim the women is elected 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


HIS American Macazine Editor 
pulled this one on me the other 
day when he says why don’t you 
write a piece about the weaker 


sex 

Well, I says, because I don’t think the 
other women will like me writing about 
them that way, and he says why women, I 
thought that your sex was always holler- 
ing about how you was really the stronger 
and that we men had been kidding ourself 
all this time? And I says not me, I have 
always felt like being the weaker sex only 
no man ever give me the chance and he 
says what nonsense. Well, if pushing an 
out-size pen over several 
acres of paper a day in or- 
der to make a living is this 
editors idea of nonsense 
why he had better try it, 
that’s all, instead of merely 
sitting in a arm chair pick- 
ing on what the authors 
sends in. 

And it’s the honest truth 
no man has ever offered: to 
relieve me of this job of 
mine, and if he did I would 
refuse, on account most men 
who wish a woman to give 
up working so hard and let 
them take care of her, have 
a coupla wash-tubs and a 
kitchen stove waiting some 

lace in the background and 
ain’t got the strength for 
` them. Honest, I don’t know as I blame 
women for preferring they should do men’s 
work, it is so much less strain on the small 
of the back. 

Well anyways, like most American girls, 
I was brought up with a picture in my 
mind about how American women got 
treated by the men which married them 
or was their father or something. In this 
thoroughly moving-picture the man went 
to work in busted shoes and the street car, 
—if his wife had left him a nickel—carry- 
ing a tin lunch-box with maybe a little 
wop-cheese or something in it, and spent 
the day working hard. According to my 
impression, see, the day was all he ever 
did spend unless it was on his wife. And 
while he was toiling like a gallus-slave, 
meaning with his coat off, why she would 
be riding around in a low-necked limou- 
sine. 

Well, pretty roughly speaking that was 
about the idea I had of the American 
woman when she was getting hers, and I 
will admit that once in the far past I set 
out to find me a American husband of the 

I have described, but never come 
much as the track of one. And 


is weaker than men. 
so weak she wouldn’t love the blame 
creatures so well.” 


if anyone knows where one of them is, 
lease write me care of this magazine and 
will get my gun and be right there. Not 
to marry him, because I am already that, 
but I would like him just for a trophy. 
Most men I have actually met, why 
they have had the idea that a woman is a 
full partner in the marriage business, and 
some are even willing she should be the 
head of the firm and take all the responsi- 
bilities about the hard work, accordingly. 
But I don’t see that this fact makes men 
the weaker sex, but only the smarter, be- 
cause in the beginning they don’t say a 
word about partnership, but only love and 


The Final Evidence 


of Woman's Weakness 
“(THERE is one chief, all-embrac- 


ing reason why I claim woman 


mush like that, and pretty soon the 
woman will pull the partnership stuff of 
her own free will, and take on the job and 
live up to it too. And this points out to me 
that she is weaker or she would never fall 
for that stuff. 


WELL anyways, I still claim we ladies 
are the feebler, in spite of no personal 
experience in the matter, on account I have 
always been strong. Of course I will admit 
that George, my pres. husband, can play 
thirty-six holes of golf where I can’t, be- 
cause nine is about my limit on account I 
take so many more strokes to a hole than 
he does that I am all wore out by then. 
But on the other hand if I am obliged to 
run down-town to get half-a-yard of lace 
and match a piece of silk or some impor- 
tant shopping like that, and say now 
George will you please give Junior his 
bath and dress him when he wakes up, 
why George will do it, but when I come 
home the poor child is by no means but- 
toned properly and George will be a limp 
wreck. So what I say is, how can a per- 
son write a article on the weaker sex when 
it is so hard to decide which is it? 


If she wasn’t 


Still I claim women is elected, for whe 
can imagine a woman getting out in the 
road with a pickax and working like a 
man does? Nobody! Why I have seer 


men who had the handles of their pick- ` 


axes almost wore off, from leaning on 
them. 

Of course this, you know, was mostly on 
municipal jobs. But who ever heard of a 
woman sweeping a room and stopping 
every three and one-half minutes to bor 


row a chew of tobacco? Nix! A woman ' 


will sweep a room unceasingly until both 
the room and herself is completely done 
up. Then she will be no zeod for the rest 
of the evening and have 
only strength enough left to 
complain, and it’s a mighty 
weak woman who can’t find 
that much reserve energy. 

But friend husband will 
leave his pick standing in its 
last pose and come home 
with plenty of strength left 
to endure not alone the 


but the shock of reading all 
the latest crimes of the day 
in the evening paper as well. 


weakness for us girls once 
sure work same as ever next 


morning, while the Mers. 
will probably lay around 


complaints she will register, Ț 


And to my mind this scores - 


mcre, on account the man ; 
will go back to his slow but | 


her nice clean room with a sick headache : 


all day doing nothing because of doing too 
much while at it. 

Then of course on the other hand there 
comes those times when a woman will say 
George dear I saw a wonderful new hat 
this afternoon—cheap, only fifty dollars, 
and George will say Um-huh, like he was 
too abiorb 
to hear her. And then she will say, I be- 
lieve I will buy it, and then his hearing 
suddenly will get good and he will say 
not by a darn sight! Or something, see? 
And then she wil say but George I need 
a new hat, and he will say so do I but do 
I get it, not much—I have told you we are 

roke. 

Then she will come and sit on the arm 
of his chair and say all right, dear, and 
after a while she will cub her cheek against 
his without no remarks about he isn’t 
shaved or anything, and then she will say 
a few well-chosen words about it’s re- 
markable how young he keeps, and how 
she thought that drive of his off the fifth 
on Sunday was the prettiest thing she ever 
saw. And next thing you know the poor 
sap is writing out the check. 


ed in Senator Whoosis’s speech : 
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Well, of course when a person observes 
a circumstance like that, which every wife 
has the opportunity to do it, why it cer- 
tainly brings up doubts about the vaunted 
strength of man, as the poet says. 

Another place where I have observed 
they are not so awful strong is in a shop, 
and I notice that although in a haber- 
dashery it is a man-to-man affair, the 
width of the counter lends a 
curious strength to the one 
which stands behind it, and 
George will go in to buy a 
pair of collars and come out 
with a pair of purple socks 
instead, 1f the salesman didn’t 
happen to have no collars. 


THIS couldn’t possibly be- 
fall a lady, because the foul 
air of the department stores 
is wine to her lungs. She 
thrives on it, and if she has 
got a difficult sample to 
match of one of the new 
shades like Elephant’s Breath, 
or Mock Turtle, or some- 
thing, why no pert saleslady 
can talk her into taking a 
nice quiet shade of black in- 
stead. Women shoppers have 
been known to walk four hun- 
dred miles of shop aisles in a 
single afternoon in order to 
buy a quarter of a yard of 
sateen lining at 39 cents with 
3334 off for cash. 

That sounds like superior 
strength, and on a cash basis 
it is. But leave that same 
woman buy a equal amount 
six days a week for a month, 
and charge it to friend hus- 
band, why at the end of the 
month she will be so weak 
with worry over the remarks 
she knows he will make when 
he sees the bill, that she has 
hardly got enough strength 
to answer the door when the 
postman rings., 

One place, however, where 
the male is distinctly got 
more strength is in the matter 
of personal appearance. Take 
a case, for instance, where a 
man and wife is at home and 
the doorbell rings and they 
can see through the parlor 
curtains that it is the Goof- 
nahs from down the street, 
come to call, and these Goof- 
nahs are all dressed in their 
new gray business suit and 
blue taffeta respectively, while 
you and George are in your 
shirt sleeves and bungalow 
apron. 

Well, in such a case I no- 
tice the couple which is being 
called upon will at once fly in two different 
directions: the man will go to the front 
door and open it, suspenders, slippers, 
evening paper, and all, and say hello, folks, 
come right on in, not the least particle 
afraid of what the Goofnahs will think, 
see, about him being dressed natural and 
caught in the disgraceful act of taking it 
easy in his own home. 

ut the lady of the house is different. 
She is scared to death to have Mrs. Goof- 
nah see her looking like that for fear her 
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caller will think she goes around home that 
way all the time. Of course that is just the 
way she does go around home all the time 
and Mrs. Goofnah does know it, but the 
neither of them would let on for worlds. 
It’s a kind of moral weakness among 
women, and I don’t approve of it, al- 
though I will admit that when the neigh- 
bors is so inconsiderate as to drop around 


ai 
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without telephoning over first, why I gen- 
erally say, you go, George, and beat it off 
to where the good old foulard hangs handy 
on the closet wall and don’t come back 
until I got the last hook fastened and 
every feather, as you might say, in place. 
I do hate a woman who comes in showing 
plainly that she has just made a quick 
change with maybe her placket still open 
or something, and a breathless smile that 
fools nobody. 


When it comes to tipping in a restau- 
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rant, I will say right off that we ladies have 
it all over the men for strength. I have 
seen a woman give a waiter a seven-cent 
tip with the air of endowing him for life, 
and I have seen other women give him 
merely the air. But when a man tips in a 
restaurant he will plunk out about fifty 
per cent of the check and then apologize 
to the bandit with some sheepish remark 
about that’s all the money 
there is in the world, Buddie, 
or something like that. 

These modern women that 
the Editor was crabbing 
about, why one of the big 
lines they shies about women 
really being the stronger sex, 
is about how when it comes 
to a question of sickness a 
woman will go around with a 
pain in her back and a crick 
in her neck and so forth and 
etc., and never give in to it, 
but get the housework done 
as per usual, whereas leave a 
man get acold in his head ora 
sore toe and the whole works, 
including his own, has to stop 
and listen to his cries. 

To which I got this answer, 
which is yes, that is all per- 
fectly true, but how about 
the boys over in France who, 
wounded pretty near to death 
themselves, would bring in 
some buddie which was worse 
off than themselves, and did 
so as long as life was in them, 
and frequently got well of it 
and went back on the old job 
selling groceries or something 
afterward, and far from any 
complaint about their suffer- 
ing, why you can’t get a word 
about it out of them? 


THERE will you find a 
female which has the 
strength to do that, eh? There 
is just one place where we la- 
dies has strength equal to that 
which a wounded soldier dis- 
plays,and thatis when we have 
a child, or when we set out to 
rescue our child. And while 
far be it from me to take any 
credit away from my sex, I do 
claim that the immense cour- 
age and strength which regis- 
ters so strong in this connec- 
tion is so deep a part of the 
female nature that it’s no 
more a indication of superi- 
ority over men than a man’s 
ability to chew strong to- 
bacco is any evidence of his 
having strength superior to 
hers. 

So you see I realize that 
this question of who is the 
weaker sex, gents or ladies is one which 
has more than the one side to it, and that 
in admitting this much why I have kinda 
weakened the point I put so strong to the 
Editor about us girls being the soft side of 
the question. So I will now set forth 
briefly—that is to say briefly for a woman 
—a list of reasons why we are it. 

The first point is, are there more than 
one kind of weakness? And when a person 
says “the weaker sex,” do they mean 
weak mentally, physically, or financially? 
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My claim is that these three charges is all 
separate counts requiring separate sum- 
mons, and that the woman in the case is 
guilty on all three of them, and the strong- 
est plea she can make for herself is to 
plead guilty. 

As a matter of fact when a woman 
pleads guilty it’s the strongest thing she 
can do at any time, and is the one sure 
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way to leave the men utterly helpless and 
at her mercy, and it never failed to do this 
as yet. 

don’t care what the charge is, whether 
it is merely that she has murdered some 
guy on account he had lost his taste for 
her, or whether she is guilty of some real 
crime like talking to her husband while he 
is trying to make out his income-tax re- 


turn. Just leave her admit the fault and 
cry a little—not enough to make the nose 
red, but enough—and pretty soon she’s 
got the man that’s judging her just where 
she wants him. ; 

This being the case, I will readily admit 
to: 
1. Being mentally weaker than men. 

Proof: I and (Continued on page 86) 


The Weaker Sex—Which? 


From the point of view of a man 


IS my personal opinion that the 
man who first called woman the 
Weaker Sex did it over a telephone, 
up an elevator shaft, through a 
speaking tube, or by post card. Cer- 
tainly it isn’t being done to-day by male 
persons who have any regard for their 
physical welfare and their mental comfort. 

oman is the weaker sex 
just before Christmas, her 
birthday, and the occasion 
of hat and gown renewals 
only. Exclusively. At such 
times she records herself in 
the space marked “De- 
PENDENT” without a pro- 
test. But anybody who 
says she is weakt he rest of 
the year will have to admit 
that Samson was an art 
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sands of women under whose smile I 
would melt to a point where my spinal 
column would become salable as old rub- 


ber. 
Asking “Which is the Weaker Sex?” is 
a good deal like inquiring “Which Fish 


Are Elusive?” “What Color is Wall Pa- 
per, and Why?” or, “Are Olives Differ- 


No Lady Could Fight 


in a Hoop Skirt 


a OMEN’S styles in the old days,” 
says Mr. Phillips, “just bred = 


trying to coax her husband to take her out 
of Madison, Connecticut, or sumpin. 

As a matter of strict truth neither sex is 
non-collapsible. When the Prudential 
Life Insurance people wanted an illustra- 
tion for their calendars that would illus- 
trate great strength they didn’t ask any 
man or any woman to pose for them. 
They went out and picked 
a good big rock, the Rock of 
Gibraltar. They thereby 
avoided a lot SE argument 
and the trouble of a new 
set of photographs every 
few years. 

Women might be graded, 
I think, as follows: 

1. Extra strong 


Just strong (will-not- 
break-or-bend) 


ne enar weakness. No lady could be at her best in 3. Medium 
ar De ıt from me to come bi s 4. ea 

right out here in the open, a or an a era car a oe casi 5. Oh gosh! 
unmasked, and say that man either sex could just sit and talk about Rad mën: 

is her superior in any way, being strong. One or the other had to be. ENTEN 
except carrying bags, play- In those days, trees had to be cut down 2. Weak fish 


ing the 11 ball cross-corner, 
fixing leaks in the plumbing, 
putting in coal, shoeing 
horses, changing an auto- 
mobile tire, and thinking up 
quick excuses for not being 
in the office when she 
*phoned. I will look any 
woman of intelligence and 
beauty in the face and tell 
her that beside her I am as 
weak as restaurant coffee, 
if only to avoid argument. 
And d think most men will 
do the same. 

A freckle-faced stenogra- 
pher with a “choke” in her 
voice can make a self-made 
business man forget the 
work of a lifetime if she pats 
his hand and calls him won- 
derful. A charming girl be- 
hind a hotel news-stand can 
look at a president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in such a way as to make him 
try to light his umbrella and open his 
cigar. Now take me personally. I am 
married irrevocably. probably would 
pass the customary strength tests such as 
they have at army recruiting stations, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Edison employment 
Jer nnt I know there are thou- 


for fuel, logs had to be sawed, bears had 
to be shooed off the front porch, and now 
and then a couple of pickled Indians had 
to be chased back to the reservation. Pa 
had to walk eight miles through the woods 
to work. There was no sense in a woman 
babbling about her ‘rights’ or arguing 
about the weaker sex under those condi- 
tions. f 

“All right, dearie, a husband would 
have replied, ‘I’m the weaker sex. From 
now on IIl wash the dishes and do the 
knitting while you argue with the bears, 
wildcats, and Pequot chiefs. 
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ent?” There is no answer to any of these 
questions that will satisfy all the cash 
customers. There’s a lot to be said on 
both sides, and there are plenty of people 
on both sides who are midline to say it if 
they haven’t done so already. When a 
woman admits that her sex is the weaker. 
however, rest assured there’s a catch in it 
some place. Nina Wilcox Putnam must be 


Man, in my opinion, is 
not descended from the 
hairy ape but from the 
finnan haddie. Men are not 
only the weaker sex but they 
know it. Why do they join 
lodges and spend years try- 
ing to become exalted rulers, 
grand masters, imperial 
kleagles, etc.? To satisfy 
their craving for respect. 
They are willing to wear 
funny uniforms, attend 
meetings twice a week, and 
pay dues just to get some- 

ody to salaam to them and 
regard them as their 
superiors for twenty fleeting 
minutes. 

Do the ladies resort to 
this? Not much! They can 
command respect and have 
done so all through the ages without uni- 
forms, or paid-up membership cards in 
any secret order. The truth of the matter 
is contained in the old adage: A man is as 
old as he feels and as weak as the women 
feel that he ought to feel. ` 

Deep down under his vest every man 
knows that the only time he really is posi- 
tive he is stronger than his wife is when 
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he is parading with the Elks or attending 
the Rotary Club clambake at Gilligan’s 
Grove. 

Now, my wife and I get along with no 
more trouble than they’re having in 
Europe. Which is better than either of us 
expected. We have no arguments, how- 
ever, over the question whether man is 
the weaker sex. She admits he is! 

It would be the height of folly for me to 
strut about the apartment clamoring for 


recognition as a tower of strength. My 


wife laughs too easily. All that I can 
claim and get away with is that I’m “just 
areal good car.” 

The funny part of it is that before mar- 
riage I was che stronger sex, by mutual 
consent. One of the great mysteries within 
my experience cloaks the fact that my 
wife in the courtship days was clinging, 
unassertive, and 
quite willing to ad- 
mit to me personally 
that I was her lord 
and master. Gosh, 
how strong-m inded, 
resolute, and un- 
swerving she let me 
think I was! 

“You would have 
your little joke,” I 
os us to her 
only yesterday. 

“Yes, and I got 
it, didn’t I?” she 
returned just like 
that, and with no 
time out for think- 
ing. 


LL of which, I 
+ * suspect, is true 
in the case of many 
married people. 
Many a man who 
considered himself 
the mental giant the 
day he marched 
down the church 
aisle into the perma- 
nent detention camp 
realized a week or 
two later that he 
had been looking at 
himself through the 
wrong end of the 
binoculars. 

Thereareonly two 
things weaker than 
aman:near beer and 
a political platform 
promise. 

PIl admit that it’s only lately man has 
shown the slightest inclination to admit 
he was the weaker sex. This is easily 
explained. He had been fooling woman 
into the belief he was the stronger for so 
many years that he believed it himself. 
n primitive days man was admittedly 
the superior being. No referendum vote 
was necessary. There was a reason: 
Woman had to have food and drink and 
Proper housing then as to-day. The only 
Way toget food was to go out and shoot, 
Spear, or trap it. The only way to get 
drink was to hike it through the deep 
timber to the nearest brook, drag in some 
snow, let it melt into a tub or put in a few 
weeks drilling a well. 

One of the family had to do this, and 
to do it he or she had to qualify as a 

unter, fisher, and general all-around 
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Tarzan. Woman was not so weak men- 
tally even in those early days, and she said 
“Let George do it.” 

There was no sending a small boy to the 
corner grocery around supper time. It 
was a man’s job to fill the larder. If the 
wife decided on a roast for dinner, he had 
to go out into the forest primeval and shoot 
alion or tigerorsomething. Ifit happened 
to be Friday it was up to him to take a 
water trip and snare a brace of tortoises or 
an early-period porpoise, or the like. 

Woman’s place was in the home and 
she knew enough not to argue to the con- 
trary. Her job was to take care of the gar- 
den, cook, sew, keep house, make man 
comfortable, and not speak until spoken 
to. This sort of thing went on for hun- 
dreds of years. But chain grocery stores, 
canned meats, prepared breakfast foods, 
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fireless cookers, electric toasters, tele- 
phones, washing machines, and dumb- 
waiters put all such stuff into the discard. 

When these things began to come in it 
was speedily realized by any gal of intel- 
ligence that it required no physical prow- 
ess to grab off the daily food supply. She 
had sense enough to see at once that woman 
could get over the telephone everything 
that her Hero had got with a blunderbuss, 
mace, trap, arrow, and shotgun. Her hus- 
band ceased to be an heroic figure when 
it came down to a matter of caring for the 
home by the simple process of leaving 
money for the meat, milk, and ice man. 

You’ve got to admit that when you put 
a man and a woman to work doing nothing 
harder than getting a telephone connec- 
tion there is no great superiority to be ex- 
pected from either sex. 
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It wasn’t in the primitive days, how- 
ever, as much as in feudal days, that 
woman was at her weakest. In the primi- 
tive days woman was a pretty strong 
party physically. No sensible husband 
started anything he couldn’t finish if he 
had a tack of intelligence in his primitive 
belfry. But in feudal times it became the 
fashion for women to abstain from touch- 
ing work in any form. She spent her time 
posing for miniatures and developing the 
conviction that she was helplessly de- 
pny on man. This was the Sir Walter 

aleigh era, when men wore feathered 
millinery, short pants, silk stockings, lace 
collars, and used their coats for draw- 
bridges whenever they met a fair creature 
about to negotiate a wet street. 

As far as America is concerned, history 
shows that woman went back very close to 
the primitive ar- 
rangement again, 
with the settling of 
the country. She 
remained very much 
the slave of man up 
to a few years after 
the Civil War, and 
didn’t do any wide- 
spren boasting 
about equality unt: 
some twenty-five 
years ago. Look over 
any old-time famil 
album and you'll 
excuse the ladies for 
being backward 
about asserting 
themselves. This 
was the era in 
America before men 
removed those fierce 
old-time mustaches, 
bristling beards, and 
warlike side whis- 
kers. A man’s face 
in those days la 
flat on the brush. 
woman could live all 
her life with a man 
in that period, and 
never know what he 


looked like. 


HE men knew 

this, and went 
through life dis- 
guised. Lookat any 
old-time family 
photo in the red 
plush album. The 
man of the house 
has his face screened behind sucha wealth 
of menacing foliage that, beyond any 
doubt, even the photographer was scared 
as he pressed the bulb. The wife always 
looked pale and helpless as she glanced at 
her mate out of the corner of her eye and 
cowered at his side. And you could see 
that the children were too frightened ever 
to amount to anything. 

I have an idea that if I got myself up 
to look like Stonewall Jackson or General 
Burnside I would be able to throw a little 
scare into my wife to-day. I don’t know 
why I didn’t think of it at the church 
when the minister asked “Has any person 
here got any new ideas or suggestions or 
anything? If not let him hold his peace 
from now on.” 

And then, too, women’s styles in the 
old days just bred (Continued on page 90) 
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“I had forgotten to tell Will that I was going to serve the demi-tasse out on the porch, so when I came out with 
the tray I fixed him with a glassy eye and talked rapidly, so that he would have no opportunity to express surprise” 


Managing Husbands Looks Eas} 


But— 


Another story of young married life 


By Fannie Kilbourne 
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HEN I hear a girl say 
that some man lis perfect, 
I don’t have to look at 
her wedding-ring finger to 
know she’s single. When 
you’re married, you may be perfectl 
crazy about your heban but you don’t 
go around making wild statements about 
any man. It is harder, of course, to be 
sure about single men. They may look 
romantic and different and quite without 
a flaw on the surface. But just wait till 
these same men get married and you 
have a good heart-to-heart talk with 
their wives. Why, to see Roger Lane 
around before he and Dulcie married, 
for instance, I would never have dreamed 
that he would dip his toast in his coffee. 

The first time I ever saw him do it 
was one moming before I was married 
when I'd stayed all night with Dulcie. 
Dulcie looked across the breakfast table 
at him and then at me. 

“The first time I saw Roger do that,” 
she said, “I thought to myself, ‘Dip 
away while you’re single and can, Mr. 
Roger.’” Dulcie sighed. “I thought you 
could break a man of any habit you 
didn’t like, in aday or so.” She sighed 
again. “We've been married seventeen 
months, and just look at him!” 

Roger guiltily stopped; but you could 
tell he’d forget and do it again. 

Being single at the time, I naturally 
thought that Dulcie just didn’t under- 
stand how to manage a man. Managing a 
man, as I have learned since I’ve been 
married myself, is like playing tennis. It 
looks easy till you try it. 

I often think that that is why widows 
are so fascinating. Not, as.is commonly 
supposed, because they understand how 
to handle men, but because they have 

iven up trying. On your first husband 

guess you are bound to keep struggling 
as long as you have a breath of pep left. 
Having put your hand to the plow, you 
hate to turn back. But having once 
seen what an almost hopeless job it is 
to make a man over to suit you abso- 
lutely, I doubt that many women would 
have the heart to start at all on a second 
one. That is why a man, meeting a widow, 
sees the dullness of hopeless resignation 
in her eye and realizes at once that here 
is going to be a restful woman to get 
along with. 

But with your first husband, it is 
strange how hope springs eternal in the 
human breast. Mrs. Frank Kirsted says 
that every time Frank unwraps a package 
in the living-room and leaves the paper 
and string right in the middle of the floor, 
and then, when he sees how bad it makes 


her feel, promises solemnly never to for- 

et again, she can’t seem to help be- 
ieving him and thinking that that fault 
is cured now, and what had she better 
start on the next. 

Will’s worst fault is his terrible tact- 
lessness. I know, of course, that this is 
not a serious fault, like drinking too 
much. In fact, before we were married, 
I hardly thought it was a fault at all. 
It used’ to just strike me funny. Like 
the time when he had Miss Prescott 
almost landed to buy the Witherspoon 
place. In the general conversation the 
subject of ages came up, and she asked 
Will to guess how old she was. To my 
amusement, I heard him guess forty- 
six. That was just the age Miss Prescott 
really was, and when she decided not to 
buy the Witherspoon place after all I 
tried to explain to Will that his guessing 
she was forty-six might easily have been 
the beginning of the end. 

“But, gosh, she used to to school 
with Mother,” he said. “And she cer- 
tainly looks forty-six!” 

“*The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra-la” I sang, ‘“‘have nothing to do 
with the case.’ If you’d guessed thirty- 
five, I’ll bet two bits she’d have bought 
the place.” 


Bur when you’re married to a man 
things like that don’t seem half so funny 
to you. It’s just as old Mr. Long says, 
the only time he can help laughing to 
see a man’s feet fly out from under him 
is when it’s his own feet. Before you’re 
married to a man his faults are his own, 
and you can laugh at them if they 
strike you funny; but once you’re married 
to him you feel as responsible for every- 
thing he does wrong as though you did 
it yourself. 

‘And it’s so hard to cure men of any- 
thing,” Dulcie sighed. “I believe they 
secretly think their faults are masculine. 
They always act as though if they paid 
too much attention to your idea it 
would make -them sissified. I got so 
provoked at Roger the other day that I 
said, ‘Well, Roger, you needn’t try to 
make me believe that there’s anything 
specially virile and manly about dipping 
your toast in your coffee.’” 

“Its perfectly true,’ Mrs. Frank 
Kirsted agreed. “For all that Frank 
is always pleasant about it and doesn’t 
like to make me mad, I can tell that way 
underneath he thinks all regular guys 
throw. their things around and that, 
after all, tidying up a room is woman’s 
work.” 


I had to laugh at that. It was so 


exactly like Will. Whenever I just ju 
on him about some eapeciall stu 
piece of tactlessness, he will look | 
guilty but the other half virtuous, 

insist that whatever he said was so, 

that he was no lounge lizard who cc 
spend his time thinking what kind of 
impression he was going to make ev 
time he opened his mouth. It certai 
makes it a lot harder when your husb 
secretly believes that his faults 

really manly, rugged virtues. 


HERE were times when I felt I shc 

just have to give up trying, but 
course you never really do quite 
used to it. I seemed to suffer as m 
each time he broke out as thougl 
weren’t in a way prepared for it. Is 
never forget the last evening bei 
Dulcie and I went up to Minneapoli: 

My brother-in-law was going to 
Masonic Convention, and Father : 
that if I wanted to go up and stay v 
Kathie while Elmer was away, he wc 
buy my ticket. It was the first time 
been away from Will in the six mor 
we'd been. married, but he said to go 
that I didn’t have a chance like t 
every day, and so I, never having s 
Minneapolis, finally decided to go. * 
bank was sending Roger to the Bank 
State Convention at the same time, 
Dulcie decided to go up to Minneap 
with me and visit her aunt. 

The night before we were to leavı 
had the Curtises to dinner. Mr. Cu 
is vice president of the new Harve: 
Company, and they keep a maid . 
everything like that. hey’ve alw 
lived in Chicago, and naturally, as 
of Montrose’s young matrons, I wan 
to put my best foot forward for 
whole town, so to speak. Will’s fat 
being president of the Boost Monti 
Club, Will was naturally in sympathy v 
me on this, and hesughe home two cig 
of the kind he knows Mr. Curtis smo! 
By good luck, I found that I’d pac 
some beads away in an old cigar bo» 
that same brand. I had no idea wł 
this box came from but it would certai 
come in handy. I put the two cigar: 
it, and the effect was for all the worlc 
if we always bought them by the box : 
these two were all there happened to be | 

I told the Curtises that.we would h 
dinner at half past six—that is the t 
they always have it; and I certai 
stepped on the gas all day getting rea 
I froze strawberry ice cream and pac 
it away in a melon mold, and had ora 
and chive salad all set in gelatin, t 
Mrs. Frank Kirsted told me how to m 


Will that I was going to serve 
and talked rap 


“J had forgotten to tell 


the tray I fixed him with a glassy eye 


But— 


Another story of young married life 
By Fannie K. zlbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


HEN I hear a girl say her feel, promises solemnly never to for- exactly like Will. Whenever I ix 


that some man lis perfect, fet again, she can’t seem to help be- on him about some espan 


don’t have to look at eving him and thinking that that fault piece of tactlessness, he wi a 
her wedding-ring finger to is cured now, and 


know she’s single. When 
you're married, you may be Perfectly 
crazy about your usband; but you don’t 
80 around making wild statements about 


So 


what had she better guilty bue the other a ARE 
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= That was dust the age Miss Prescott > Ses 
really was, an ART De be eo 
uy the Witherspoon Place after all I peva reg : = 


for Instance, I would never have dreamed 


Managing Husbands Looks Ea: 


ieee nomen, 
Icie looked across the breakfast table she was forty-six might easily have been ae Certo aa: EI: 
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„ere are a coupi 


id that was absolutely new in Montrose. 

had flowers in baskets on the porch, 
id Will said he broke a shoe lace hurry- 
g to get home in time to shave before 
vey got here. All in all, I think it would 
2 perfectly honest to refer to what we 
ere about to have as what society 
ories would call “a smart little dinner.” 
h, everything woyld have gone off in 
way to be a credit to us if it hadn’t been 
r Will’s stupid tactlessness. 


The American Magazine 


“Hello, Dot!” she called. ‘‘Welcome to our city! I’m in a mad rush, but Ill run in 


I managed to keep him held down 
during dinner by constant vigilance. 
Whenever I thought he was going to say 
anything ill-advised, I would change the 
pubic hastily. I could usually tell. 
He has a certain expression, a kind of 
friendly, frank, guileless look, that he 
usually gets on when he, is about to 
express some truth that would far better 
be left unsaid. Whenever I’d see that 
expression coming over his face, no 


matter what we were talking about, I 
would change the subject before he had 
time to say whatever he had in mind. 
Naturally, I am alert like this only when 
we are with people like the Curtises. I 
couldn’t stand the strain to do it all 
the time. With our old crowd I figure 
they all know Will and like him anyhow, 
sad just let ’er flicker. 

I had forgotten to tell Will that I was 
going to serve the demi-tasse out on the 


later to see you. . . . It’s a good thing you came back to keep an eagle eye on Will!’ 


pores so when I came out with the tray. 
fixed him with a glassy eye and talked 
rapidly, so that he would have no oppor- 


tunity to express surprise. However, 
in my hope that the Curtises would not 
notice his look of pleased, startled inter- 
est, and guess that we had never done 
this before, I forgot something far more 
important. I had the cigar box on the 
tray with the cups, but Will didn’t see 
œ. He rose briskly and went into the 


living-room. And. just as I was opening 
the box with a casual, “Well, just one 
apiece left!” out shouts Will from the 
living-room: 

“Say, Dot, what did you do with those 
two cigars I bought to-day?” 

For a moment, I felt I could die of 
mortification; then my natural adroitness 
came to my aid. 

“Oh, never mind those,” I called care- 
lessly, “there are a couple left in the box.” 


“What box?” Will called, but I v 
already talking briskly to the Curtis 
and I’m sure they didn’t hear him. 
crises like that, though, that age 
woman before her time. 

And then, even after I had met tl 
emergency so successfully, Will manaj 
to spoil everything: It was almost ti 
for the Curtises to go home and I v 
congratulating myself on everything h. 
ing gone off in a (Continued on page 1 


N THIS magazine, a few months 

ago, I told some stories of heroes. 

They were not far-off, shining fig- 

ures in history, but men and women 

and children of our own kind, our 
own country, and our own time. People 
ike those with whom we rub shoulders 
¿very day; people like ourselves. 

In these stories I told of only a few of 
the acts for which that badge of great 
:ourage, the Carnegie Hero Medal, has 
seen awarded. In the nineteen years 
since the Hero Fund Commission was 
treated and en- 
lowed by Andrew 
carnegie, almost 
-ighteen hundred of 
hese medals have 
deen given. 

Most of them 
vere bronze. Not 
quite five hundred 
vere silver. Onl 
ighteen were gold. 

But every medal, 
10 matter what its 
cind, was given to 
someone who had 
"sked his life (or 
o the relatives of 
iomeone who had 
ost his life) trying 
o save that of 
ome other human 
»eing who had no 
‘laim on him. 

For anyone to be 
ncluded in this gal- 
ant company at 
ll, therefore, he 
nust have shown 
rue heroism. In 
his band of brave 
nd valiant spirits 
hose who have won 
he highest honors 
aay be called liter- 
lly by that old 
hrase, “The bravest of the brave.” Sol 
m going to tell here the stories of the 
ighteen men who have won the gold 
redal. 

In reading these stories you will see 
hat no gold medals have been given for 
ny act performed during the past nine 
ears. Most of them were given during 
ae first three years after the commission 
‘as established. This may seem a little 
:range. It may look as if courage had 
een on the wane. 

But I think the real explanation may 
e that courage is far more common than 
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Only 18 


Men Have 


Gold Medal 


The story of what these men did to earn the highest 
fishermen, three firemen, a school-teacher, a plumber, 
just plain average men, but they risked 


we realize. I know it is commoner than I 
realized when I began to study the records 
of the Hero Fund Commission. In my 
first thrill of enthusiasm, I should have 
scattered gold medals right and left, if 
they had been mine to give. 

he first man to receive the gold medal 
was Mark Casto, skipper of the fishing 
schooner “Alberta,” of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. At about noon on Friday, 
January 12th, 1906, the steamship “Cher- 
okee,” bound for New York, struck on the 
shoals about a mile and a half off South 


Seven men were working in this well when the side caved in. Five of the 
men were instantly killed. The two others were imprisoned under a mass 
of timbers, machinery, and sand. Read the story told here of their rescue 
by a plumber and two laborers, who worked for sixteen hours, in constant 
peril of death, to release these two men who had no claim upon them 


Brigantine beach, near Atlantic City. 
She carried a crew of forty-six and had 
ten passengers aboard. 

Two life-saving crews went out to her. 
As she seemed in no immediate danger, 
no one left the vessel; but the life-saving 


.crews stayed aboard her in case of need. 


During the night a wrecking tug, the 
“North America,” tried to pull the vessel 
off the shoals, but without success. 
Meanwhile the wind had increased to a 
gale, the sea was so dangerous that even 
the life-saving crews could not leave the 
vessel, and the tug had to seek safety in 


finally reached the “Cherokee.” 


By Stuart 


the harbor. The ship was driven farther 
on the shoals. The passengers and crew 
were huddled in the deck houses. 

About nine o'clock Sunday morning, 
Captain Archibald, of the “Cherokee,” 
signaled the Atlantic City Life Saving 
station: “All well; eleven feet of water in 
the ship’s hold.” 

From the time the “Cherokee” struck, 
Captain Mark Casto had kept informed 
of her situation and had offered his boat 
and crew to the shore station at Atlantic 
City in case they should be needed. When 
he heard of the 
message signaled 
from the “Chero- 
kee” Sunday morn- 
ing, he decided it 
was time for him 
to act. 

Without telling 
anyone else his in- 
tentions, he called 
together the crew 
of his fishing smack: 
six men, including 
the cook. He asked 
if they were willing 
to go with him to 
the rescue of the 
“Cherokee.” The 
wind was then blow- 
ing about twenty- 
five miles an hour, 
and the waves were 
running twenty or 
twenty-five feet 
high. The five fish- 
ermen and the cook 
were safe ashore, 
but not one of them 
refused to go. 

They started 
about ten o'clock, 
sails up and a gas 
engine running. 
When about a mile 
from shore, a great 
wave struck the schooner, disabling the 
engine. But Casto got it going again ane 

e 
anchored the “Alberta” about seven hun- 
dred feet from the steamer. Then, pay- 
ing out his cable, he let the wind and the 
waves carry him about five hundred feet 
closer to the “Cherokee.” 

On the schooner were two dories, each 
about twenty feet long, lashed to the 
deck. While the crew was unfastening 
one of these, a big wave swept over the 
vessel and smashed the dory. Nothing 
daunted, they loosened the other one and 


Won the Camegie 
For Courage 


tribute to heroism in everyday life—There were nine 
a Storekeeper, a laborer, a farmer, and an architect; 
their lives in deeds of thrilling bravery 


Mackenzie 


got it into the water. Casto and two 
members of his crew rowed this twenty- 
foot boat, through that hell of rushing 
waves to the lee side of the “Cherokee,’ 
where ropes were thrown to them and 
they climbed aboard. The dory itself 
was smashed against the side of the 
steamer. 


AFTER talking things over with Captain 
Archibald and the captains of the life- 
saving crews, who were still aboard the 
steamer, Casto, his two companions, and 
two others got into one of the “Chero- 
kee’s” small boats and rowed back to the 
“Alberta.” It is so easy to write those 
commonplace words: ‘‘Rowed back to the 
Alberta.” But just try to imagine your- 
self out there, pitting your strength 
against the fury of the wind and of the 
sea. . 

The five men got aboard the “Alberta” 
and made the small boat fast by a line. 
But they had to cut it loose almost im- 
ia or it would have stoved a hole 
in the schooner’s side as the waves dashed 


it against the vessel. The “Alberta” was 
thus left without a single lifeboat. 

But Captain Casto had fastened a line 
about his body before he left the ““Chero- 
kee.” He now tied this securely to his 
own vessel. And the crew of the ‘“‘Chero- 
kee,” hauling on the other end of the line, 
pulled the “Alberta” one hundred feet 
nearer to the steamer. Casto then cast 
a small rope to the “Cherokee,” where it 
was made fast to the bow of a metallic 
lifeboat. Another rope was fastened to 
the stern of this boat and it was lowered 
into the water without mishap. 

Manned by four members of 
the life-saving crew, it made 
twelve trips between the two 
vessels, the sailors of each ship 
alternately hauling in and pay- 
ing out the lines that had aed 
made fast to the small boat. In 
this manner, fifty-four persons 
were transferred to the “Al- 
berta.” Casto then sailed back 
to the harbor, his gas engine 
having been disabled again, 


(At the left) A fireman 
was at the top of this lad- 
der when it came in con- 
tact with some electric 
wires. His foot caught 
in the rounds and he was 
slowly being burned to 
death, when a stranger, 
an architect named For- 
est McNeir, attempted to 
rescue him. (At theright) 
Read the thrilling story 
of how Charles N. Wright 
crawled across this slope 
to the brink of a 2,000- 
foot precipice and res- 
cued a man who was 
lying there with one foot 
hanging over the abyss 


and safely landed the people he 
had rescued. 

By that time it was nearly 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 
For almost seven hours, he and 
his crew had been in constant 
danger. They had voluntarily 
risked their lives and without 
any promise of a reward. Casto 
later received the gold Hero 
Medal, $1,500 to pay off a 
mortgage, and $5,000 for the 
education of his son. Each 
member of his crew received a 
silver medal and $500 in trust. 
But they had no idea of all this 
when they took their lives in 


their hands and went to the rescue of 
people they never had even seen. 

In 1906 a tunnel was being constructed 
under the Milwaukee River, at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. On the morning of 


Apal 30th, five men—a foreman and four 


laborers—were at work in an air chamber 
in this tunnel, trying to repair a leak. The 
four laborers became frightened and de- 
serted the foreman, Jacob Flyter. In 
their rush to escape, they interfered with 
the air locks, and Flyter was imprisoned 
back of an air-tight door, 45 feet from the 


bottom of a shaft 55 feet deep. The water . 
quickly rose in the section where he was, 
until it was above his chin. 

Harris G. Giddings, captain of a local 
fireboat, heard what had happened. He 
was not familiar with the tunnel. He 
knew nothing about the workings of the 
air locks. But he descended the shaft and 
tried to open the door behind which 
Flyter was imprisoned. He was soon 
joined by Lawrence A. Hanlon, assistant 
chief of the Milwaukee Fire Department, 
and Peter Lancaster, captain of Truck 
Company, Number 1, both of whom were 
as unfamiliar with the tunnel workings as 
Giddings was. 

They could not (Continued on page 168) 
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ON, 


An Office Boy 
Who Used His Head 


The story of Frederick K. Rupprecht, who, at fifty, is head of 
the largest group of cotton interests in the world—An 
apprentice and office boy until eighteen, he soon after 
became a famous salesman of cotton goods 


BOY starting into business at 
twenty or twenty-one loses a 
great deal. If he keeps his 
eyes open, he may be able to 
make it up later. He is hardly 

likely to make it up if his first job be what 
is called a ‘regular job,’ with sharply de- 
fined duties and hours. Too good a job at 
the beginning, a job that 


By Samuel Crowther 


higher one gets, the less one sees of the 
more natural phases of men, for most peo- 
ple go around on dress parade. A per- 
fectly kindly man may think it necessary 
to be brusque and what is falsely called 
‘businesslike’ during office hours, while 
quite the opposite type of man may put 
on a mask of geniality. The office boy has 


a chance to see the real human beings, for 
he is so absolutely unimportant in the 
scheme of things that no one bothers to do 
his particular act before him. He finds 
out just what people are, or at least he 

has the chance to find out. 
“I started as an office boy in a building 
across the street from the one occupied by 
the company of which I am 


carries with it some recog- 
nition and possibly a title 
and a wage above ten dol- 
lars a week is likely to be 
disastrous. 

“The place to begin is at 
the bottom, and the young- 
er the better. The advan- 
tages of beginning at the 
bottom have often been 
preaches, and nobody much 

as believed the preaching 
except those whose first job 
is but a memory and who 
are now riding in limou- 
sines. I am not going to do 
any preaching. That is not 
in my line. There is much 
to be said for getting a 
thorough education, and 
even a college education, 
before beginning business. 
It is almost essential that 
anyone going into the tech- 
nical side should have col- 
lege training, and the age 
at which he starts out into 
the world is not very im- 
portant; a technician will 
not be entrusted with high- 
ly important work until his 
judgment has matured. But 
going into the ordinary run 
of business, and especially 
into salesmanship, the be- 
ginner who starts with the 
greatest initial advantage is 
the one to whom no one 
pays much, ifany, attention; 
that is, the office boy. 

“We hear a good deal 
about psychology and that 
sort of thing in these days 
and I think there is some- 
thing in it, but the kind of 
pevenoiony that anyone in 

usiness most needs is the 
rough and ready sort which 
comes fen studying men 
vi "a not know 


-udied. The 


A Young Salesman, Who 
Volunteered to Take a Big Risk 


s BIG chance as a salesman of cotton textiles 
came when I was twenty years old,” says - 


Mr. Rupprecht. “New Orleans had been 
shut off from the rest of the country for months because 
of the great yellow fever epidemic. Stuyvesant Fish re- 
ported to a member of the dry-goods firm by which I 
was employed that the quarantine was about to be 
lifted. We knew that merchants must be bare of cotton 
goods, and that whoever should get in first would get 
the orders. When my firm asked for a volunteer sales- 
man to go to the fever city, I took the chance. 

“I was the only passenger on the train from Mobile 
into New Orleans. The news that the quarantine was 
lifted had not yet spread, and, anyway, most people 
were afraid of going in too soon. The porter of my train 
vould not even go down the steps to the station plat- 

‘orm. 

“Driving through the streets to the St. Charles Hotel, 
I saw scarcely a soul. It was a city of the dead, for only 
those who were too poor to leave, or who had been 
caught by the quarantine, remained. There were just 
six people registered in the big hotel. It did not look 
promising for business or for anything else. I wondered 
whether I had not been a fool to take on the trip, and 
that night I was sure I was, for the quarantine, which 
had been raised only a day or two before, was put on 
again and I was caught. ... 

“A sensible physician told me that if I took care of 
myself and kept away from the districts where the 
fever still was I would not be in the slightest danger. 
After that I felt better and started out to canvass the 
merchants. 
` “I rounded up every one of them—for there was not 
another salesman in town! When, ten days later, the 
quarantine was lifted for good, salesmen from all over 
streamed in. And they got just one answer: 

“* Rupprecht has been here ahead of you. He has the 
first chance for our business.’ 

“That bit of dumb luck not only gave me a great 
sheaf of orders, but it gave me something of a reputation 
in Worth Street-—even though I was only twenty years 
old.” 


president. Oddly enough, 
my whole business life has 
been passed in one block of 
one street. I chased about 
this street as a youngster 
running errands. Before I 
had been working two years 
I had met nearly: all the 
men of prominence in the 
cotton textile industry, for 
they nearly all, some time 
or another, came into Worth 
Street, New York; and 
there were precious few 
offices that I did not get 
into at least once a week. 
I say that I met all of these 
men, which does not mean 
that I was introduced to 
any of them or that any of 
them knew who I was; but 
I was in and out of their 
offices and ran into them in 
one way or another. And 
other office boys gave me 
very frank information on 
the good and bad qualities 
of their employers. Any- 
one who wants real inside 
information on these points 
could do far worse than ap- 
ply to the office boys’ infor- 
mation bureau! We used 
to know things about men 
that they did not know 
about themselves. 

“Some of those men that 
I met as a boy are in busi- 
ness to-day and I come in 
contact with them. I know 
which of them treated me 
decently as a youngster 
and which did not, and I 
feel myself insensibly guided 
in important affairs by 
the way they used to act 
rather than by the way 
they now act. And some 
ot those who were office 
boys when I was are now in 
(Continued on page r92) 


Frederick K. Rupprecht 


FREDERICK K. RUPPRECHT, head of the most 
important group of cotton interests in the world, was 
born in Brooklyn in 1872. At fourteen he went to 
work as office boy for a firm of cotton commission mer- 
chants and later became a salesman. From serving as 
manager of a department in the house of Converse and 
Company, he became president of the firm in 1913, and 


increased the company’s business from one and a half 
millions to eight millions a year. He organized and be- 
came president of the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, operating mills in New England and the South. 
His genius for organization has enabled him to make 
his way rapidly to the top in an industry which is re- 
garded as one of the most conservative in the world. 


© Strauss 
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CHARLES “CHIC” SALE 
was born in South Dakota, but 
grew up in Urbana, Illinois, 
where he was the despair of his 
teachers because of his marked 
dislike for school. However, 
everybody liked him because 
of his irrepressible sense of 
humor. To-day he isin a class 
by himself as an impersonator 
of rural characters. He does 
on the stage what James Whit- 
comb Riley did in poetry; that 
is, he portrays the kind of folk 
that Re knows, understands, 
and loves. 

Sale, though a young chap in 
his thirties, has been on the 
stage fourteen years and is one 
of the highest-salaried per- 
formers in vaudeville. 


— 


“Chic” Sale Makes Us Laugh 
At Ourselves 


The story of a young genius who has made a fortune by studying how to 
imitate folks—He knows the peculiarities of people we see around 
us every day and those we used to know back home 


NLY a few years ago “Chic” 

Sale was fired from a job in an 

Indianapolis restaurant for 

serving a drink of water in a 

teacup. To-day he is a won- 

derfully successful headliner in vaudeville, 

and recognized as one of the outstanding 
mimic geniuses of the stage. 

Sale’s position is unique. He is one of. 

the most distinctly American actors we 

have—as American as rhubarb pie or corn 


By Fred C. Kelly 


only as the preacher, but as the prissy 
schoolmistress, the old man who chews 
tobacco and plays the tuba, and the boy 
who makes wise cracks and boasts of hav- 
ing been on three Sunday excursions. Sale 
is the originator, by the way, of the term 
wise cracker as a synonym for smart aleck. 

While making his announcements from 
the pulpit the preacher looks out into the 
audience, or congregation, and nods 


_benevolently at a latecomer, after the 


the outbreak. Then everybody laughs. In 
his latest act, Sale, instead of being a 
country preacher, is a schoolmaster. 
There 1s to be a school entertainment, and 
the teacher requests that there be no un- 
necessary tittering or giggling until after 
all the pupils have said their pieces. The 
audience, childlike, immediately starts to 
tittering. Chic Sale looks down at two 
well-groomed women in orchestra seats, 
taps he ruler, and says, “If you little girls 


on the cob. He is in a class 
by himself as a portrayer of 
rural characters. Spme day 
he'll find a play that fits 
him, and then he’ll become 
“as famous as Joe Jefferson. 
He mirrors human nature 
with such accuracy and sub- 
tle humor. that he is some- 
times said to be the funniest 
man on the stage. But he is 
a jokeless comedian. He 
provokes laughs without 
using jokes about -prohibi- 


tion or sex; without funny. 


stories, or eccentric make- 
up. As an old man ina small 
Ohio town said, “He don’t 
do no bendin’ backward, or 
cloggin’. He just sort of 
apes folks.” ay 

That was a good sizing up 
of Chic Sale’s work. He can 
behave so much like people 
whom we have all seen that 
he uncorks an amusing store 


of our own recollections. | 


When we laugh it isn’t at 
him so much as at the peo- 
ple he makes us think of, 
including old friends of our 
childhood. Our own sense 
e participation is half the 


un. . 

Chic Sale has learned the 
trick of making the audi- 
ence help to entertain itself. 
When playing comedy he 
always has the audience 
support him by playing its 


part “straight.” You have seen two men 


“laugh more readily than men. 


A Few Things “Chic” Sale Has 
Found Out About Us 


S OMEN,” says Sale, “make the best audi- 

ences. They are more responsive and 
But to please 
women one must have a kind of humor that women 
understand. They like imitations of women better 
than those of men. Likewise, men are amused 
more easily by their own sex. The laughs are 


deeper in tone, indicating that they come from 
more male throats, during a male characterization. 
“The most difficult vaudeville audience to please 


is Monday afternoon, when there are many present 
who like to be authorities on local theatricals and 
see each new bill at its first performance. These 
are often over-critical. The most intelligent audi- 
ence of the week is on Friday night, owing to the 
fact that it is the end of the school week and 
many high-school and college students attend the 
theatre, besides a large sprinkling of parents who 
go to take their children. The Saturday matinée 
audience is a good one for tumbling or other acts 
of physical skill, because composed largely of chil- 
dren. For some reason, the least intelligent audi- 
ence of the week comes in most cities on Sunday 
night. , They like acts ‘best that border on the 


risqué.’ 


manner of one who knows each member 


can’t sit together without 
giggling, .yoa’ll have to 
change your seats.” Then, 
to another woman; ‘Ger- 
‘trude, that isn’t your regular 
seat, is it? just remain 
where you are until after 
the entertainment, but here- 
after I want you to stay in 

our regular seat.” He 
looks disappreving’y at a 

oung couple who are huge- 
ly enjoying his performance, 
and says in a molly-coddle 
tone: . “Mustn’t whisper! 
It not only annoys me but 
disturbs those about you.” 

Two white-haired gentle- 
women were seated near the 
stage one afternoon. Sale, 
as the school-teacher, 
nodded to them, saying, “I 
hope none of the little girls 
and boys will talk out loud 
or snicker while you’ re visit- 
ing the school.” 

ew performers could ad- 
dress a remark at dignified 
white-haired women in an 
audience; but Sale did it 
with such deftness that they 
were delighted. So were the 
rest of the audience. 

An old man, arriving late 
at the theatre, was ushered 
to his seat during Sale’s act. 
Sale nodded to him hos- 
pitably, remarking, “You're 

ust in time.” The old man 
eamed and the audience 


come out on the stage, one to be funny, 
the other to serve as a dignified foil for the 
comedy. The dignified fellow, in stage 
language; «is playing a “straight” part. 

n place of this “straight” character Chic 
Sale uses the audience. 

One of his funniest characterizations is 
of an old-fashioned country preacher ‘who 
announces an entertainment to take place 
in the Sabbath-school room the following 

riday. In due. course, Chic appears not 


of his flock by name. It is only a wee touch 
of realism, but the audience is convulsed. 
People in a theatre are like children, Sale 
finds. The things that would make chil- 
dren laugh will usually amuse an audience. 

Remember, how in school or in church 
nothing makes you want to laugh so much 
as to be told that you mustn’t laugh? 
When somebody gives a sudden snicker, 
Chic Sale has a way of looking at him, 
chidingly, oveç his glasses, as if vexed by 


acligheedly applauded. 
The next night another entertainer on 
the same bill decided that he would try 
Sale’s successful tactics. When an old man 
came in, he greeted him with, “Hello, 
Pop!” He is probably wondering yet why 
this failed to get a laugh. 

One evening a fat girl in a box laughed 
longer than anybody else. Sale looked at 
her with a smile, as if recognizing an old 
friend, exclaiming, “That you, Carrie? 
Land sakes! You keep your health!” 
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*‘Chic’’ Sale is famous for the great ex- 
pression he can put into his hands. 
The four pairs of hands in the pictures 
on this page are all his. Those above 
to the left are just hands full of life 
and character. Next to the right, you 


A woman came in, accompanied by 
two handsome youths, evidently her 
sons. Sale looked at them admiringly 
and inquired, as if an old family ac- 
quaintance: “ Edna, are those your boys? 
Golly, how fast they do grow up! And 
what fine boys they are. Look at those 
rosy cheeks. That’s health!” Or, some- 
times he lets his glance fall on a young 
couple and nods at them with benign ap- 


preval, observing, “I didn’t 
now you were keeping com- 
pany.” 


ITS of banter with the audi- 

ence isonly anincidental part 
of Sale’s performance. It would 
be flat without the background 
of hisstartlingly realistic charac- 
terizations. People go to see him 
over and over again because 
each time he reminds them 
more than ever of somebody 
they knew back home. These 
people become so real that one 
forgets all about Sale himself. 
His is the art that hides art. 
One of the greatest compliments 
he ever received was from a 
stage doorman, who always 
came into the wings to see his 
act. “Don’t know why I like 
it;” he told Chick, * ‘there ain’t 
nothin’ to it”? ` 

Charles (Chic) Sale was born 
at Huron, South Dakota, the 
son of a dentist, but grew up in 
Urbana, Illinois. From early 
childhood he could imitate peo- 
ple: members of the family, 
the Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, his teachers—almost any- 
body. Likewise, from childhood 
he desired to go on the stage. 
But he never said anything 
about this, because he doubted 
if anybody else would believe 
that he might turn his imitative 
powers to account. He was 
afraid to tell even a close friend 
that he thought of going on the 
stage, lest the friend might ask, 


of both hands and face. 


of his flock by name. 


The American Magazine 


Or, “You don’t 
think your imitations are good enough for 


“What can you do?” 


the stage, do you?” He was like the man 
who had mislaid his pocketbook and was 


DAGUERRE STUDIO, CHICAGO 
One of Sale’s striking characterizations is the old preacher 
you see in the picture. Notice the remarkable expressiveness 
When representing this character 
on the stage Sale looks out into his audience and nods be- 
nevolently at a late comer as though he knew each member 
It is only a wee touch of realism, 
but the audience is always convulsed, because everyone 
seems to have seen the same thing very often in real life 


HARRIS è (WING, PAS HEE Gron, ©. Cc. 
see how Sale holds his hands when he 
is imitating a schogl-teacher. Those 
in the third picture are the hands of 
the town wise-guy who has just got off 
one of his smart cracks. In the circle 
are the hands of an old tuba player 


afraid to feel for itin his hip pocket lest 
it shouldn’t be there. But he kept on 
observing people and studying human 
natureuntil he could size up folks at a 
glance. He can look at an odd charac- 
ter, and mentally photograph every- 


thing about him from the bow on his 
hat to his shoe laces. 


I wish that it were possible to make 


this sketch a fountain of inspiration to alf 


of school age who read it, by 
emphasizing how assiduously 
poor little Chic Sale struggled 
for an education, how he applied 
himself to his textbooks and 
how he panted for knowledge. 
But, this being a truthful chron- 
icle, I am bound to set forth 
that, like many another man of 
great talent, he always disliked 
school and was never considered 
a good student. Even to this 
day, Sale recently confided to 
me, the sound of a school bell 
throws him into momentary 
gloom. In a spelling match he 
purposely missed the first word 
that came his way, in order to 
be sent to his seat, where he 
could draw pictures of the 
teacher on the margins of his 
books or take note of the teach- 
er’s funny mannerisms. Though 
he didn’t know it, he was stor- 
ing up great treasure for him- 
self by learning how to imitate 
one’s teacher on the stage, and 
thus gain more reward every 
Saturday than the average 
hard-working teacher can hope 
to receive in a whole year. 


ALE’S first job was errand 

boy in the office at the Big 
Four car shops in Urbana. He 
must have been a bright spot in 
that office filled with hard-work- 
ing, serious-minded accountants. 
When he arrived in the morn- 
ing, he would play that he was 
their teacher, or else he imi- 
tated the boss. Sometimes he 


“Chic” Sale Makes Us Laugh at Ourselves, 


HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


entered with an eccentric walk, tell- 
ing about an accident that had 
thrown his hip out of joint the 
night before. Always he exhibited 
an irrepressible sense of humor. He 
decided that there might be more 
money in the shops than in the 
office, and set out to become a ma- 
chinist. Oh, what a poor machinist 
he was! He used to shock the boss of the 
shop by telling him in advance when a 
man came in to apply for a job, whether 
it would be as a machinist, a boiler maker, 
or a carpenter. “That fellow’s a carpen- 
ter;” he would say. “That one coming 
behind him is a machinist.” Usually he 
hit it right, and the boss was puzzled. 


BARRIS è EWING, MASHINGTOR, D. C. 


HARRIS & EWING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


At the left you see ‘‘Chic’’ Sale 
with a wig and specs. At the 
right, you see how his exprés- 
sion has changed him com- 
pletely—into.a country school- 
master. When Sale began his 
vaudeville career he miade the 
mistake of burying himself un- 
der a lot of make-up. Now he 
finds that when he is just 
natural in the character he is 
playing, everybody recognizes 
it and is amused. He is shown 
in the circle as the silly school- 
girl; here he gets his effect by 
the expression of eyes and 
mouth more than by the wig 


“How did you tell them apart?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, there are little differences,” he 
replied. ‘‘A carpenter, for instance, is usu- 
ally a rawboned fellow, inclined to be 
stooped, with a prominent Adam’s apple, 
and hair on his wrists. The machinist is 
likely to be more of an average type. He 
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is more jaunty in appearance as a rule 
and more stylishly dressed than a car- 
penter. The boiler maker is almost 
invariably a fellow with a muscular 
neck, dark hair, and slightly deaf.” 

All this was material for his even- 
tual success. His big asset is his as- 
tounding accuracy in observing small 
human details. 

There is nothing very amusing about a 
carpenter, and yet one of the funniest 
characterizations Sale does to-day is of a 
country carpenter discussing with a client 
a small Bailding project. Because of the 
fine subtleties of the humor it has too 
limited an appeal for stage use; but Sale’s 
friends think it (Continued on page 132) 


Sale uses no grease paint nor penciled lines in his face for any of his impersonations, even wigs and whiskers are in- 
cidental. He puts character into his people by feeling the part and by his truthful facial expressions—a kind of imper- 
sonation that requires genius of a high order. The picture above to the left shows Sale just as he is. The second shows 
him with wig and whiskers on for an old-man character; but he is not the old man yet. In the’ third picture he has 
‘added nothing. to his make-up, but now he is the old man simply because he has changed the expression of his face 


LITTLE old man stood incongru- 
ously in the line of vagrants 
awaiting the belated opening 
of the city lodging-house. In- 
congruously, because in the 

dim light that was dully reflected from the 
rain-washed pavement he seemed to have 
no business there among the dozen or 
more disconsolate down-and-outers who 
miserably huddled close to the building 
line, as if they could escape the steadily 
soaking storm. In ten minutes the door 
would be unlocked and they would shuffle 
inside, to find warmth and dry beds, 
which the city grudgingly provided. 

Alone of all that dismal line, the old 

‘man scorned such shelter as the building 
walls afforded. To be dry on one shoulder 
only emphasized the wetness of the other. 
And so he stood full in the rain, with 
water dripping from his hat, his beard, his 
finger tips, and smiled as pleasantly as if 
he had the waterproofing feathers of a 
mallard duck. 

Despite his seedy threescore years and 
ten there was about him a defiantly jaunty 
air. The lack of light hid the frayed ends 
of sleeves and trousers legs; the rain had 
dulled the blue-serge shine that would 
have glistened in the daylight sun; so 
that, although you would not have called 
him a Beau Brummel, you would at least 
have said, and especially in such company, 
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“Come on, you tramp,” shouted the super- 


You Never 


The story of a double- 
By Matthew 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


that the little old man was neatly dressed. 

His face, too, showed a serene uncon- 
cern, whether of the weather or of the 
pi ht that had brought him to a free 

ed, with breakfast to be dearly paid for 
by three hours at the woodpile. His eyes 
were bright; his cheeks were unscarred by 
the lines of care, though other lines were 
there in plenty. His white beard was 
trimmed with the meticulous care of a 
bank president, and you could only sur- 
mise what might be the chin it hid. 

“A Scotch mist,” he said reflectively 
and to no one in particular. And then he 
smiled at his own joke, and lifted up his 
eyes so that the downpour struck him full 
in the face. 

The man next back of him stirred un- 
comfortably and struggled ineffectually 


to drag his upturned collar closer about 
his ears, or to withdraw his head, turtle- 
wise, into the poor shelter of his coat. 
His water-soaked shoes squashed noisily 
as he squirmed about and tried to flatten 
himself still closer against the building. 

There were thirty years at least be- 
tween him and the little old man, yet he 
was obviously as woefully unhappy as the 
white-bearded one was content in the an- 
ticipation of a dry, warm lodging for the 
night. His clothes were old and shape- 
less, frankly ragged; his hat was one that 
could otherwise have had but two places 
in the universe—the- trash barrel, where 
it belonged, or the wardrobe of a college 
youth, where it would have been the most 
envied possession of sartorial revolt. 

His face, deep-furrowed now by abject 


— —— 


intendent. “We ain’t heatin’ all of outdoors” 


Can Tell 


barreled surprise 


Benson 
C. CLYDE SQUIRES 


misery, was covered with a stubble of 
dark beard, the growth of two or three 
unshaven days. But his jaw stuck out 
prognathously—the determined chin of a 
man who should have been doing some- 
thing in the world, who should have been 
sleeping in his own bed instead of seeking 
the city’s charity. 

The little old man turned toward him 
as he moved and, looking up from his 
short stature, smiled broadly and be- 
nignly. “A bad night, sir,” he said. 

Yeah,” the younger man sullenly re- 
plied. 

“A night to try men’s souls,” the elder 
went on. “I should not have come to- 
night had I aaticipated such a rain.” 

His manner of speech alone would have 
lifted him from the ranks in which he 


stood, even if you had not seen his bear- 


ing. 

The younger man looked sharply at 
him; then, without comment, struggled 
again to withdraw himself into his soaking 
shell. 

“No,” the white-bearded one affably 
went on, “I should have stayed at home 
to-night—close to my own fireside, I 
fear.’ 


[RRELEVANTLY the younger man re- 
plied, “What time do they open up 
this darn place?” 

“It should be soon now. On rainy 
nights ine generally let the men in earlier 
than usual. Unfortunately”—he made as 
if to-fumble in his pocket—“I have left 
my chronometer at home. Not that I do 


not trust the men who come here, but 
that it seems better not to throw tempta- 
tion in their way.” 

“Say,” growled the younger man, “what 
kind o’ bunk are you givin’ us, anyway? 
If you don’t have to come here, why do 
you do it?” ' 

The old man smiled indulgently, as one 
would gently reprimand a sulky child. “I 
am a sociologist,” he said; “and, if that 
word conveys no meaning to your mind, I 
am a student of mankind, indulging the 
whimsies of my passing years with little 
explorations along the fringes of society. 
It pleases me to mingle now and then on 
equal terms with those whose lives are 
cast in the less pleasant places; to lift 
them up, perhaps, to a more fortunate 
plane of usefulness and happiness.” 

“Shut up!” snapped someone farther 
back in the growing line. “We don’t 
want no reformers here.” 

“Far be it from me, my friend,” said the 
old man, “‘to try to raise up anyone who 
finds his mire a pleasure. It is the man 
who, like myself, abhors—” 

He stopped as a yellow glare smeared 
itself across the puddled pavement; and 
the vagabond line hopefully took life and 
hastened toward the promised shelter. 

The old man blithely stepped across the 
threshold. The younger man held back a 
moment, as if (Continued on page 173) 
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Do You Know How to Get- 
Along With Relatives? 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HERE is one problem that comes 

nearer than any other to beset- 

ting every human being that 

reads these words. It is the prob- 

lem of relatives. Every one of us, 
if he will lay down this article and think a 
bit, will find that he is a kin to somebody 
whom it is hard to get along with. 

It is one of the first difficulties that meet 
us in life. Children are up against it as 
soon as they are old enough to run about 
and play. Brothers and sisters quarrel, 
sisters are jealous of each other, little 
brothers bedevil big brothers, and big 
brothers tyrannize over little brothers. 
If there is any family of several children 
where there has never been any friction I 
have never heard of it. 

My own brother Jim, who was next 
older than I in a family of six boys, was 
one of my best friends for many years 
prior to his death; yet when we were chil- 
dren together we fought all the time. I do 
not remember now, and I am not sure 
that I knew then, what we fought about. 


ONE of the commonest tragedies of the 
world isthe alienation that grows up be- 
tween parents and children. When a child 
reaches a certain age some mysterious 
force in him pulls him away. from his 
father and mother and makes him seek 
intimacy with strangers. He thinks his 
father “does not understand.” And 
there is many a girl who will pour out the 
secrets of her life to a schoolmate, yet 
finds it difficult and almost impossible to 
confide in her mother. What the reason of 
this is psychologists have been unable 
satisfactorily to explain. Probably it is 
because nature intends the new bud to de- 
tach itself from the old, stem, and when 
nature wants anything done she goes at it 
through the instincts. It is a wise parent 
who recognizes this law and gives the 
child rope enough to get away from the 
restrictions of infantile attachment so that 
it may return again, drawn by the bonds 
of friendship. 

And then there are infinite other com- 

lications: There is Aunt Jane, who can 
Be depended upon to make trouble when 
opportunity presents itself—and does not 
always wait for opportunity. And Uncle 
Bob, who messes things up. 

And, of course, the in-laws, beginning 
with the much-abused star performer, the 
mother-in-law, and including most of the 
wife’s or husband’s relations. So I do not 
suppose there will be any chorus of pro- 
test against the statement that one’s rela- 
tions as a rule are cantankerous. 

What’s the matter? Why is it that we 
are not all born instinctively loving those 
people whom fate has destined for our 
daily companions? What is this centrifu- 
gal force that pushes each one of us out 
from his own born intimates to seek 
others? `U ecret spirit makes little 

olo wn comfortable and 


beautiful home and nice rocking chair and 

refer to sit out on a pile of planks in the 
umber yard with Huck Finn? And why 
does little Susie desert her cultured sisters 
and take up with that impossible little 
girl with the dirty face and no manners? 

To tell the real reason for all this is be- 
yond my powers, but perhaps l can indi- 
cate a few points that may throw some 
light upon the subject, and the first point 
is that we should acknowledge that this 
thing called ‘‘affinity ” is very real. There 
is something—some electric or spiritual 
force that warms and lights us when we 
come in contact with one person and fails 
to operate when we come in contact with 
another. And this force lies deeper than 
reason or intelligence. It is instinctive. It 
has its origin somewhere down in the un- 
derground cellars of our personality. But 
it is undeniable, just the same. A good 
deal of nonsense has been written about 
affinity and a good deal of irresponsible 
action excused by it, but all that should 
not blind us to the fact that it exists and 
should be taken into consideration. 

And there is no known way of insuring 
it., It is like the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth and thou knowest not whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth. It is like the 
lightning, and nobody knows where it is 
going to strike. And this affinity is not al- 
ways found between two human beings 
born of the same mother. Blood may be 
thicker than water, but affinity is thicker 
than either one of them. 

I use the word affinity instead of love, 
because affinity implies that we like a per- 
son, and like is a deeper word than love. 
You may love your duty and love your 
work and love your country and love your 
parents, but you like mince pie and a 
warm bed and flattery and money. 

It might also be said that there are some 
men who love their wives—but they do 
not like them. 

It is not always possible, nor even sen- 
sible, to yield to and follow these affinities, 
but we can save ourselves a good deal of 
trouble and unnecessary friction if we will 
at least pay attention to them and take 
them into account. 


HOSE whom you like you have no trou- 
ble in living with. The difficult are those 
whom you don’t like, those from whom 
ou are repelled, or toward whom you feel 
indifferent, cold, or bored. About all the 
problem there is, therefore, consists in 
getting along with people you don’t hap- 
pen to like well enough. And the only rea- 
son there is a problem of relatives at all is 
that nature supplies us with a lot of en- 
forced intimacies, but does not always 
supply us with the ability to like them. 
. Anybody can get along with a person he 
likes. Love greases all hinges and unties 
all knots. But it is futile to say that we 
should love everybody in the sense of lik- 
ing everybody, because we simply cannot. 


There are, however, substitutes for 
love. That is, substitutes that can be 
used as lubricants to prevent friction, or 
buffers to prevent clash. One of these is 
politeness. Politeness is merely keeping 
the rules of the game. It furnishes us with 
a mode of conduct, or code, which we can 
use when our instincts do not supply us 
with the proper incentive. It is dangerous 
to be natural, to say just what you think, 
and to let yourself go, unless you are with 
people who like you, and it is often dan- 
gerous then. By strictly observing the con- 
ventions, by minding our p’s and q’s, we 
will avoid most occasions of misunder- 
standing. 

The reason why Aunt Jane always rubs 
us the wrong way and says the wrong 
thing and the irritating thing invariably 
is that she does not understand us, and 
the reason why she does not understand 
us is because she does not like us. There 
is no understanding of the human being 
without love, for it is only love that can 
completely get another’s point of view. 
As long as the love is not there it is neces- 
sary for our peace of mind to use some 
substitute, and one of the best known is 
unfailing courtesy. 


ANOTHER very valuable rule for man- 
aging affairs with people who do not 
like you is: Never show that you are hurt. 
Of course you cannot help being hurt. 
Human nature is so complex and the hu- 
man soul has so many sharp corners that it 
is impossible to live with anyone upon 
terms of intimacy without occasionally 
getting bruised. Make up your mind to 
that and accept it. It is one of the inevi- 
table facts to which you must adjust 
yourself. But if you never give any in- 
dication that you have been hurt, people 
will cease hurting you, for they aers 
deriving any malicious satisfaction from 
it. The reason they poke you is to see you 
squirm. There is no fun tickling anybody 
who will not giggle. If you are hurt by 
what relatives say or do and you cannot 
help crying, at least wait till they are 
gone, and then go into your room and 
shut the door and cry to your heart’s 
content. But never let them know it. 

On the contrary, always show that you 
are pleased if anything pleases you. Give 
full and free expression to your satisfac- 
tions, thus trying to create the impression 
that their effect upon you “is agreeable. 
This will react to make them really agree- 
able, as much as may be possible. 

This rule is entirely practical. It is not 
at all practical to say that you should 
never be hurt, for you cannot help it. But 
it is perfectly feasible never to show that 
you are hurt, and it is the showing that 
makes all the trouble. 

Another source of trouble with relatives 
is bossing or nagging. Very few who are 
guilty of this will acknowledge it. The 
reason is that their motives are usually 
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good. They are only telling you things for 
your own welfare. They are trying to help 
you, to improve you, to correct your 
faults. 

Now, the one most deadly person in the 
world to us is the one who is trying to up- 
lift us or to improve us. It may be neces- 
sary, but we don’t like him, as a rule. 
Perhaps we ought to love him, but we 
don’t. Human nature is such that the 
surest way to our hearts is flattery, and 
the surest way to our antagonism is to tell 
us unpleasant truths about ourselves. 

If you want to keep the good will of 
anyone, therefore, you had better use 
criticism very sparingly. Of course some- 
times it may be necessary, but it is not 
necessary nearly so often as you think. 

The ‘habit of criticism 
grows upon us, because 
criticism 1s the easiest thing 
in the world. It does not 
take a thimbleful of brains 
to find fault and the biggest 
numskull in the world can 
find fault with the greatest 
man in the world. We flat- 
ter ourselves that criticism 
is a sign of superior intelli- 
gence. It is.not. It is usu- 
ally a sign of bad manners, 
of lack of self-restraint, and- 
of an entire ignorance of 
psychology. 


NE of the most success- 
ful teachers in the world 
said that she had eliminated 
the word “tell”? from her 
vocabulary. That is, she 
had quit telling her pupils 
things. She had discovered 
that didactic information is 
. rarely of any value. Many 
of us have an idea that. if 
we tell our children what is . 
right they should gostraight 
away and do it, and we feel 
aggrieved when they do not. 
But it is not one person in a 
thousand that does right be- 
cause he has been told how. 
Most of the right-doihg in 
the world, as well as the 
wrong-doing, is done be- 
cause we want to do it. 
Those who understand hu- 
man nature, therefore, di- 
rect their efforts to making 
people want to do right in- 
stead of telling them what that right is. 
Character comes by love and growth 
and inspiration, not b teaching nor re- 
straint nor criticism. Character is a plant 
that grows. And it must grow out of 
what is already in us. It cannot be made 
as a carpenter makes a bench. It must be 
developed as a gardener develops a seed. 
People are influenced by us more by 
what we are than by what we say, by the 
steady, everyday revelation of our own 
characters, our own desires, convictions, 
and points of view. This is especially true 
of children. It makes little difference to 
children what we tell them. But it makes 
all the difference in the world what we are. 
Their eyes are very sharp, and they see 
right through all our advice into our real 
- motives and character. 
Let us therefore cease trying to improve 
one another and begin trymg to love one 
another. Or, if we can’t do that, begin 


trying to appreciate one another. Appre- 
ciation has saved more souls than ali the 
laws, prisons, and restraints in the world. 
Everybody has some good quality. Let us 
look for it and speak of it. 

Another trouble with enforced intima- 
cies such as we have with relations is that 
they bring out our innate selfishness. It 
is almost impossible to live daily with peo- 
ple unless we exercise self-restraint and 
self-denial. Perfect liberty in family life 
is wholly fiction. It does not exist. The 
liberty of every one of us is bounded by 
the liberties of others. And whoever goes 
upon the principle of dome just as he 
pleases is absolutely sure of becoming a 
general nuisance, of making everybody 
around him unhappy, and in consequence 


Which Do You Like Better—To 
Criticize or to Be Criticized? 


“NHE most deadly person in the world to 
us,” says Doctor Crane, “‘is the one who 

is trying to uplift or to improve us.. It may 
be necessary, but we don’t like him, as a rule. 
Perhaps we ought to love him, but we don’t. 
Human nature is such that the surest way to 
our hearts is flattery and the surest way to our 
antagonism is,to tell us unpleasant truths 
about ourselves. 
“If you want to keep the good will of any- 
one, therefore, you had better use criticism 
very sparingly. Of course, sometimes it may 
be necessary, but it is not necessary nearly 
so often as you think. 
“The habit of criticism grows upon us be- 
cause criticism is the easiest thing in the 
world. It does not take a thimbleful of brains 
to find fault, and the biggest numskull in the 
world can find fault with the greatest man in 
the world. We flatter ourselves that criticism 
is a sign of superior intelligence. It is not. 
It is usually a sign of bad manners, of lack of 
self-restraint, and ‘of an entire ignorance of 
psychology.” 


of becoming entirely unhappy himself. 


Another matter that we should keep in 
mind is that we should respect one 
another’s liberty.’ One of the hardest 
things in the world to do is to let people 
alone, particularly our relatives. We have 
an insane itch to manage them, to change 
their natures and to advise them. We 
should remember, however, that all hu- 
man beings require a certain amount of 
isolation. Souls are like planets and have 
their orbits, and need a lot of interstellar 
distance. 

You should remember this in regard to 
your child. His first instinct is to pre- 
serve his own individuality, to live his 
own life, to have his own things, and think 
his own thoughts. That is what is really 
meant by liberty. It does not necessarily 
exclude the parent nor the friend, but 
when one soul tries to smother another b 
too constant scrutiny and management, it 


is resented. The very best basis of lov 
and friendship is to keep one’s own in 
dividuality intact. 

Many a girl has married, and marrie 
the wrong man, simply because of a ma 
desiré to get away from home, whic! 
means to get away from being overlaid 
from being stifled by others and from be 
ing deprived of the joy of liberty. An 
of course very often it happens that sh 
jumps from thé traditional frying pai 
into the traditional fire. But the troubl 
is that she does jump. 

This problem is not a simple one, bu 
very complex. In the case of children w 
have on the one hand our natural desir 
to see that they do not harm themselves 
and on the other hand the fear that if w 

restrain them too muc! 
they will revolt. There i 
no known way of reconcilin, 
these two things except b: 
the good sense of the parent 
A certain amount of disci 
pline is necessary, too muc! 
discipline is fatal; and ther 
you are. It is the parents 
own intelligence and judg 
ment that must draw th 
line. For that intelligenc 
and judgment there is n 
substitute. In other words 
there is no way to escap 
- the responsibilities of par 
enthood. : 


AS TO getting along wit 
relatives who are no 
children, with our “sister 
and our cousins and ou 
aunts,” it is well to keep i 
mind that to maintain pleas 
ant contact with anybod: 
requires one of two things— 
love or distance. We can b 
happy close to anybody w 
love. And the only way t 
be happy with people we d 
not love is to keep awa’ 
from them as much as pos 
sible. 

I remember that when 
was fifty years old I cam 
to a very important con 
clusion: I was then living i 
the city of Rome. On m: 
fiftieth birthday I was walk 
ing from my hotel to th 
ofhce where I did my work 
_ I was looking back over th 
fifty years I had lived and looking forwar 
to the years remaining of my expectanc 
after the manner of people on their birt 
days. Then I made a resolve which I hav 
kept fairly well ever since. 

t was this: “I will have as little a 
ssible to do with people who do no 
love me.” 

All my life previous to this time I ha 
been wasting an enormous amount of en 
ergy trying to “win” people, that is, try 
ing to establish friendly and cordial rela 
tions with people who were hostile to me 
As far as I know it never did any good. 

One of the amazing things of my experi 
ence has been that certain people do no 
like me. Of course for this there are a 
kinds of reasons. They may have bee 
justified in their dislike, although c 
course my ism led me to believe -! 
their opposition to me was c 
envy, jealousy, or (Continued o: 
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- What in the World 
Would You Like Most to See? 


[f you are the average traveler, you would be most interested in places with 
romantic and thrilling association—Surprising experiences in taking 
hundreds of thousands of tourists to all parts of the world 


An interview with Joseph I. Young 
As reported by Thane Wilson 


Mr. Young is American manager 
for Thomas Cook and Sons, who 
have been conducting ‘‘Cook’s 
Tours’’ for eighty-two years 


N HANDLING hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women—in con- 
ducting them to all parts of the 
world—we naturally have had many 


should bring two such antiquated pieces 
of baggage. 

Both trunks were securely sealed with 
wires and lead slugs. One of them was 
fitted with a new and heavy hinge—for an 
old hinge had begun to rust away. Around 
the center of each was a leather strap that 
must have been a quarter of an inch thick. 

When the party landed at a port or rail- 


way station, the passenger from Norfolk 
was always on hand to see that her trunks 
had come through without accident. The 
tour manager wondered what would hap- 
pen on their arrival at a place where the 
customs officials would insist on opening 
all the baggage. 

This very thing transpired at the 
Korean boundary. Certain Japanese dig- 


interesting experiences. Some of 
hem are amusing, others are instructive, 
ind all of them reveal human nature at a 
ime when it is particularly off guard. 
Chere is one experience, however, that 
omes back to my mind more often than 
ts relative importance merits. This is due 
o the fact that I never could explain it 
o my own satisfaction. 

It happened three years ago: In a party 
hat we sent from New York on a long 
our through the Orient was a thin middle- 
ized woman, with wistful blue eyes, from 
Norfolk, Virginia. Our tour . manager 
1oticed that, in addition to her suit case 
ind steamer trunk, she carried two old- 
ashioned box trunks, circled with wooden 
vands, the kind of trunks that were in 
rogue about the time that Daniel Web- 
ter was in Congress. Apparently she was 
ı woman of wealth and social position; 
ind the manager was puzzled that she 


WING GALLOWAY 


BROWN BFOS 

Travelers treading their way through wind- 
blown sand dunes in the Sahara Desert. 
This vast arid tract in northern Africa, con- 
taining more than 3,500,000 square miles, is 
nearly as large as the mainland of Europe 
An evening picture from a Roman ruin on 
the Upper Nile, showing three light sail- 
boats racing past sand bars. This river of 
the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies has a 
greater attraction for tourists than any 

other waterway in the world 


nitaries gave orders for a thoroughgoing 
inspection. Vainly the woman pleaded 
that the contents of the trunks were 
sacred personal possessions. The only con- 
cession she could obtain was that the 
trunks should be taken to a far end of the 
platform before they were opened. ‘ 

The tour manager had been busy else- 
where when this conversation was taking 
place. Presently he happened to glance 
across the platform and saw that the 
mysterious trunks were about-to be in- 
spected. Strolling over, he arrived at the 
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The two photographs at the top of the page show elephants at H 
work in the timber yards of Rangoon, India. These enormous ; , 
beasts are used for all kinds of rough work in that country. 
Travelers are invariably amazed at their skill and sagacity 


J COURTESY OF THOS. COOK & SON 
A dusky Maori maiden all dressed 
up in herbestclothes. Theclub in 
her hand is the Polynesian coun- 
terpart of a Fifth Avenue ‘‘swag- 
ger stick.” The Maoris used to be 
cannibals; but to-day a tourist is 
as safe among them as in his own 
front parlor 


COURTESY OF THOS. COOK & SON 


spot just as one of the lids was being 
raised. The interior of the trunk 
was filled from top to bottom with 
letters, yellowed with age and tied 
up into packages with red and blue 
ribbons. Instantly the manager 
turned his head away—so as to 
give the impression that he was 
gazing at the scenery instead of at 
what were probably mementoes of 
a tragic romance. 


WHEN the managerreturned he 
told me about the incident, 
and we both puzzled over it. If the 
woman felt these letters to be inex- 
pressibly precious, why had she 
trusted them to the hazards of a 


desire to travel; and almost 
everyone is most concerned in 
visiting scenes that will excite 
their imagination and their fancy. 
The big practical achievements of 
the workaday world seem to have 
little appeal for them. 


N ENGLAND, for instance, vis- 
itors flock to Westminster Abbey, 
where kings have been crowned 
and notable people buried for cen- 
turies; to the Tower of London, 
where heroes of romance were ex- 


COURTESY OF 
THOS, COOK & SON 


long sea and land journey, instead ecuted in other days an! where- 
of placing them securely in a safe deposit The difference between this woman and the English crown jewels are now on dis- 
vault to await her return? the average tourist was that she was tak- play; and to Stratford-on-Avon, where 

Moreover, through what possible reason ing her romance with her—while most geene was born and buried. Only a 


could she have encumbered herself on travelers are seeking romance of one kind few tourists would go out of their way to 
such a trip with trunks which appar- or another in every new thing that they behold the mammoth factories of Birming- 
ently she had no intention. of opening? see. Nine people out of ten have a fervid ham, or other scenes of modern British 


Cormorant fishing in Japan. The fishermen tie silk cords around the throats of these big birds and let them dive for fish. When 
they try to swallow their catch, the silk cord keeps the fish from going down. After the cormorant has eight or ten fish in his 
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industrial enterprise. 

In Ireland, people 
thrill most to the Tata 
of Killarney, fabled in 
story and song, and to 
the 1vy-clad ruin of Cor- 
mack McCarthy’s castle 
near Cork, which con- 
tains the wonder-work- 
ing blarney stone. This 
famous rock, incident- 
ally, is built into the 
castle wall abcut twenty 
feet from the top. The 
stone which the tourist 
kisses is a substitute 
that has been placed in 


You might label the pic- 
ture below ‘‘Cause and 
Effect.” In the back- 
ground is the smoking 
volcano of Vesuvius; in 
the foreground is the 
cleared site of the once 
proud city of Pompeii, 
which was buried in Beene Sane 


The American Magazine 


where the World War 
Peace Conference was 
held, is also a cynosure 
of attention—but this 
is probably due more to 
its romantic associations 
as the residence of the ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette, 
of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, Madame Bu 
Barry, and Louis XIV, 
Louis XV, and Louis 
XVI, than to the recent 
events of such tremen- 
dous significance. The 
Tomb of Napoleon, one 
of the most dramatic 


Below is the photograph 
of a daring Westerner, 
who drove his automo- 
bile to the extreme edge 
of the famous overhang- 
ing rock in the Yosemite 
Valley at Glacier Point. 
The rock is from six to 
eight feet wide and the 


lava by the famous erup- Here is a view of St. Mary’s Lake, Glacier National Park, Montana. Oneof the drop over its edge is 
a clear 3,200 feet 


tion of A. D. 79 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


a more accessible spot. Many 
travelers will also take a tuip to the 
extreme north of Ireland in order 
that they may gaze with awe on 
the Giants’ Causeway—that pre- 
historic upheaval of basaltic rock 
which forms one of the most in- 
teresting natural wonders of the 
world. 


IN SCOTLAND, the average per- 


son finds the greatest magnet in , 


Loch Lomond, whose ‘bonnie, 
bonnie banks” he has trilled so 
many times in the famous song. 
Next to this come the “Trossachs” 
—popularly known as the“ Lady of 
the Lake Country ”—the scene of 
many of Sir Walter Scott’s poems. 
Most folks are familiar with the 
adage that “you must see Paris 
before you die;” and this helps to 
make the French capital one of 
the outstanding attractions of the 
worl! in Paris, the visitor 
‘over what gives 

n of being the 


most beautiful spots in our own natural wonderlands of the West. Themoun- 
tain in thedistance, half hidden by clouds, is reached by asmall lake steamer 


gayest of all cities. He desires 
at least a passing glance at the 
Latin Quarter and the “Apaches” 
and the underworld rescrts of 
the Montmartre. A great many 
of these resorts depend for a 
livelihood on the money of visi- 
tors from other countries. The 
native Parisian, as a rule, is not 
much of a patron. 

The Palace at Versailles, 


At the bottom of the page is a 
view of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the greatest natural 
wonder im the world. Tourists by 
the tens of thousands flock annu- 
ally to behold this incredible 
chasm, which is 200 miles long, 
9 to 13 miles wide, and about a 
mile deep 
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figures that ever touched the im- 
agination of man, is also a Mecca 
to visitors. So is the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, rich in romance and 
historic associations. Appealing to 
a more practical but none the less 
active impulse is the 984-foot Eiffel 
Tower, which is considered with 
awe as the tallest thing ever 
built by human hands. People are 
always interested in superlatives; 
anything that you can point out as 
the “biggest” or the “oldest” or the 
“costliest” is sure to rivet their at- 
tention. 


(THERE is another thrill to sight- 
seeing which travelers themselves 
seldom analyze: this is the thrill of 
realizing that one is gazing, foot- 
loose and fancy-free, at the wonders 
of the world, while one’s friends and 
relatives are tied down by the du- 
ties of office and shop. “Wish so 
much you could be with us,” is the 
assurance written ten thousand 
times a day (Continued on page 147) 


_ New Stories Of 
Abraham Lincoln 


The shy, tender, human side of the great President as revealed 
by an inner group of friends and relatives—and 
told in print for the first time 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


LL of us have read of Abraham 
Lincoln’s gentleness, his shy- 
ness, his sense of humor, his 
moments of melancholy, his 
boyish enthusiasm over trivial 

things. Biographers have told of the bi 
affairs he handled so surely and easily, an 
of the little affairs that bothered him all 
out of proportion to their significance. 
We know that he confidently approached 
important issues and tremendous occa- 
sions, that he was a mental giant in de- 
bate, while the arrangement of a dinner 
party or the meeting of strange women 
was to him a matter of palpitating con- 
cern. The selecting of a spoon at dinner, 
the table talk about nothing at all, were 
almost impossible ordeals for his great, 
shy nature. 

Many of us have also read of his tender- 
ness toward little children, his love for the 
pressure of their bodies against him, his 

reat sympathy and understanding in the 

hite House. I have read all these things 
—but it is only of late that I have come 
to see them in their true significance. The 
real revelation has come as I have talked 
with a little group of relatives and friends 
of those people whose lives were inter- 
twined with Lincoln’s in those years in 
Springfield, Illinois, before he was called 
to Washington for his great task. From 
these few people were gathered hitherto 
untold stories, little human touches that 
added in great degree to my wonder and 
reverence for oursgreatest American. 

Mr. C. M. Smith, of Springfield, mar- 
ried Ann Todd, a sister of Mrs. Lincoln. 
Mr. Smith’s younger brother came to 
Springfield from Kentucky and was a 
member of the Lincoln family during the 
early years of its residence there. Young 
Mr. Smith took a room at the Lincoln 
house because Mr. Lincoln, riding the cir- 
cuit at that time, was away from home a 
great deal and Mrs. Lincoln was afraid 
to be alone with the two little boys, 
Robert and Tad. 

Later, Mr. Smith married and built a 
house next door to the Lincoln home. 
There were but a few feet between the two 
houses, just enough for a walk of two 
planks laid lengthwise. But it was this 
walk that saw Abraham Lincoln in some 
of his greatest and most human moments. 
I have never tired of asking for or listening 
to the stories of the Emancipator’s jour- 
neys up and down those well-trodden 
planks. 


In most of his spare hours, during the 
latter part of his stay in Springfield, Lin- 
coln walked back and forth on those two 
planks, with the first of the Smith babies 
lying over his shoulder. At an age when 
most babies are restricted to feminine 
handling and pillows this tiny boy was 
Lincoln’s constant companion and solace 
when he was at home. The future Presi- 
dent was utterly devoted to him. He 
would hoist the youngster over his shoul- 
der and carry him there so gently that he 
slept almost continually, with his head 
against Lincoln’s neck, soothed by the 
kind voice repeating fragments and phrases 
of those speeches with which he was al- 
ready beginning to challenge the thought 
of the nation. 


[Twas on that walk that Lincoln planned 
and studied his famous. Cooper Union 
address, delivered on February 27th, 1860, 
a few months before he was nominated for 
the Presidency. On milder days—when 
the weather was not too wet or cold for 
the baby—Lincoln would hoist the tot to 
his shoulder and pace to and fro on that 
two-plank walk. His steady, tireless foot- 
fall would be heard by listeners from 
both houses. It was not Lincoln’s custom 
to memorize his speeches, but paragraphs 
and other fragments of the Cooper Union 
address were committed to memory, since 


he had a feeling that it was sure to be of 


far-reaching importance. 

At every release from public duty, Mr. 
Lincoln sought home, the two-plank walk, 
and the baby. He said he could think bet- 
ter with the soft, warm, small thing 
against him. His own children were in 
school, they were vigorous, shouting boys: 
but the little new life which he carried 
with him satisfied something which he was 
always shy about explaining. When the 
weather was not too bad, the baby, asleep 
or awake, lay across his breast as he 
walked and as he pondered. There should 
have been a picture taken of Lincoln and 
the child to demonstrate that phase of his 
character. But the days of the easy 
camera were not then. 

In the spring of 1859 Mr. Smith opened 
a dry-goods store in Springfield. He 
bought his goods in the East, and after 
they arrived he selected for his wife a pat- 
tern of organdie for a dress. Then he told 
Mrs. Lincoln that if she wanted to see the 
new organdies she should come to the store 
that day, before any other Springfield 


woman had a chance to see them. Thus 
she could pick out the best. Mrs. Lincoln ‘ 
was fond of clothes. She visited the store, 
selected six dress patterns from the stock 
of organdies and went home enthusiastic 
about them. 

A little later she dropped in on her next- 
door neighbor, and Mrs. Smith showed her 
the pattern her husband had selected for 
her. At once that particular pattern was 
the most desirable, and Mrs. Lincoln lost 
enthusiasm for her own six. Why had she 
not been shown the one the dry-goods man 
had brought to his wife? 

She went home without saying any- 
thing, but a day or two later Mr. incoln 
came to Mr. Smith. There were heavy 
lines across his forehead. He was deeply 
troubled and perplexed. He stated the 
case in some confusion: Mrs. Lincoln did 
not care for her six dress patterns because 
she felt that she had not had the chance 
to select from the complete stock; that 
the buyer had made a special choice and 
had taken away the best before giving her 
a chance to choose. It was a very serious 
matter, Mr. Lincoln was sure. It must be 
serious, because of the result.. Now, what 
could be done about it? The whole matter 
was beyond him. How could affection for 
organdies be restored in the Lincoln 
family? It was all rather too much for the 
coming President! 


EVENTUALLY, they decided upon the 
only thing that could possibly be done: 
Mrs. Smith selected one of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
six and turned over to Mrs. Lincoln the 
pattern that had created the excitement. 

Mr. Lincoln called at the store again, 
with a cleared brow. “Of course I don’t 
understand,” he said. “But you seem to 
have fixed it all right. I’m obliged. Queer, 
isn’t it??? Yes, Mr. Smith said, it was 
queer. 

In February, 1860, Mr. Lincoln was pre- 
paring the Coopt Union address and 
making ready for the journey to New York 
to deliver it. Those were trying days for 
him, as his intimates remember; his fits of 
depression were frequent. He must have 
understood something of the great things 
the future had for him, and they were not 
carelessly prepared for, nor speculated 
upon. They sobered him; he was more re- 
served, and those close to him at the time 
remember that his interest in people, al- 
ways so marked, and his need for them, 
were covered by (Continued on page 12°" 


‘II—I put five dollars in the bank to-day,” Lydia said when a pause came. 
“I kinda thought we were going to stay here, and I’d do that every week” 


Jim Finds Out. i 
What His Mother Meant 


A story 
By Helen Nesbitt 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


HE thick mist drifted in from 


over Puget Sound, making the 

little room sodden with the gray 

light. The boy laid down the 

Japanese kite he had þeen mend- 

ing. Its grotesque colors mocked the prim 
ingrain carpet that covered the floor. 

is father and mother had ignored him 

during their wordy battle. In the menac- 

_ ing silence that had followed the ugly tones 

he was listening for the next words. His 

father’s blustering had not mattered; it 

was an old, old story; and was his way 

even when he talked of the most trivial 

matters. 

But with his mother it was quite differ- 
ent. She had little to say at any time. In 
all their hit and miss existence he had 
never before heard her say such things or 
speak in‘such a tone to his father. He had 
an idea that his father was as startled and 
uncomfortable as he was himself. 

“You can go if you’ve a mind to,” his 
mother had said. “You can go; but not 
jim or me. We’re going to stay right 

ere. 

“What in tunket you driving at, An- 
nie?” his father had yelled. “Me go and 
you stay here! What’s come over you?” 

Jim saw his mother smile, a queer, 
slightly one-sided smile that he had never 
seen before. 

“ Nothing’s come over me,” she said. 
“I don’t think a bit different than I’ve 
thought all these fourteen years. I’ve 
dragged from p.‘lar to post with you; a 
little while here, a little while there. I 
always hated it! They ain’t no sense in it. 
Im not going away from here, Bob. 
You’ve got a good job; we’ve got a good 
home, the first real home we ever had, and 


I—I got chickens—” 

“Chickens!” her husband roared- 
“Chickens! What’s chickens got to do 
with it?” 


jin wanted to know that, too. What 
did chickens have to do with leaving this 
“rainy mud hole”—the term was his 
father’s—and heading north to Alaska, 
where he guessed maybe he could pick up 
gold nuggets and make a fortune just like 
snvehing! ee 

Chickens! A half-dozen scratching hens 
and a bulldozing old rooster! And because 
she had them, his mother would give up— 
what wouldn’t she give up! 

“It’s fifteen years since we been mar- 
ried,” Jim’s mother was saying. “And 
until we come here I never had a home— 
what you’d call a home. How could we, 
when we’d no sooner land one place than 
you couldn’t sleep nights thinking of some 
place else you'd rather be. Look where we 
was married—in the Coeur d’Alenes. And 


Jim was born in Missoula. We’ve dragged 
around from hop fields in the Puyallup 
Valley to railroad shanties in British Co- 
lumbia. We been tramps, that’s all. I’d 
’a’ been willing to’ve stayed in any one of 
them places—all I wanted was a home. 
Now | got one I’m going to stay in it. 
Them chickéns—” 

His mother stopped and peered aim- 
lessly through the fog-curtained window, 
while his father stared at her in open 


astonishment. pn picked up his kite and. 


went through the lean-to kitchen out into 
the small back yard. He circled the little 
chicken coop, persuaded that his mother 
was just being contrary. : 

Supper was an uncomfortable meal. 
There was something steely about Mrs. 
Houston’s expression. Jims father was 
ill at ease. He had little to say and his 
ordinary bluster was gone. For the first 
time in their life together his wife had 
surprised him. More than that, she had 
cowed him. That fact was apparent when 
day by day Jim waited in vain for further 
references to the Alaskan jaunt. None 
ever came. , 

Jim glared at the hens every time he 
passed their small coop, for many days. 
‘Darn old things,” he used to mutter, 
always puzzled by his mother’s stand for 
them. 


HEN Jim was sixteen he decided he 

had gone to school long enough. No 
one aed the point with him, so he found 
himself a job in the welding works. Later 
he fixed up a crude workshop for himself 
in the barn at home. He had a passion for 
mechanical construction, and no one whom 
he knew would even have known what 
to call it. “Tinkering ’round,” was what 
they said it was, and “tinkering” is also 
what Jim called it. 

Frequently he worked down at the 
wharf, helping to load the great lumber 
carriers that came in. They meant mys- 
tery to him, those battered old hulks. The 
grimmest barge was swathed in the magic 
of distant seas and strange lands. Fle 
quickened with a thousand desires to fok 
low them down the winding ways of the 
waters. 

It was the tragic disaster of the little 
steamer “Tahoma,” loaded with Labor 
Day excursionists, that left Jim alone in the 
world shortly after his eighteenth birth- 
day. His father and mother had gone to 


oc: 


the “island” for the annual picnic they 


always attended. They did not come back; 
and Jim was only one of the agonized num- 
bers that lined the beach all night. 

For six months then he worked in a 
Tacoma lumber yard. He was quick, tire- 


less, and obliging. Men liked him, and his 
employer felt a ready confidence in him. 
They gave him opportunities and he fitted 
them with skill and enthusiasm—while he 
stayed. But the new fields always called, 
and finally he left his job. 

In Shokane he ran across a man who 
sent him down to take charge of a small 
ranch on the Columbia. The freedom of 
the life satisfied Jim until one day in the 
warm August weather he climbed a small 
butte, and caught from that vantage point 
the misty fusieh the river and the 
western sky. Se 


FEW weeks later he stood in front of an 

employment agency in Portland. A 
girl, thin, rouged, and very knowing, sud- 
denly wheeled and bumped into him. He 
was big and eager-eyed; even his hair had 
a crisp vitality. The girl made a vulture- 
like effort to play upon that virile strain 
in him. Understanding and horror de- 
scended upon Jim simultaneously. There 
was something strangely like flight in the 
speed with which he left the street. 

The harvest fields in Saskatchewan were 
demanding men, and Jim went north with 
a trainload of harvest hands. The next 
day John Fergus hired him in three sen- 
tences and drove him across twenty miles 
of prairie in almost wordless silence. Fer- 

us had six or seven “hands” during the 
usy season. His sister, Vic, kept house 
for him. 

Vic was a dozen years older than Jim, 
tall, slender to the point of meagerness. 
The scorching Saskatchewan suns of sum- 
mer and the arctic winters had played 
havoc with whatever she had possessed of 
complexion. She wore helter-skelter mid- 
dy-lke blouses. But she had a ready 
turn of wit, and her accent fascinated Jim. 

The thought of the practical isolation in 
which she lived never once crossed his 
mind. Outside the house he never gave 
her a thought. Now and then, he stirred 
uneasily under the strangely significant 
looks she frequently gave him. 

On a raw afternoon in the late fall Jim 
went back to the house for something hot 
to drink. He was chilly, he said, and sick. 
His face was flushed, and he had the mas- 
culine conviction that death waited around 
the corner for him. Vic doctored him with 
terrific energy. She stowed him away in 
John’s own big chair before the fire, a 
quilt wrapped about him, his throat 
parched with ginger tea. i 

But poor Vic fought a tragic weakness 
and lost. As she was on the point of leav- 
ing the room, she turned sharply and went 
back to him. Her arms went about him 
with straining force. In the dazed mo- 
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ment that she held him so, he felt her 
heart pounding under his cheek. She 
kissed him. f 

An instant later she was gone and Jim, 
too young to possess either understanding 
or pity, was only disgusted, He had no 
way of knowing the Gethsemane through 
which she had struggled for many years. 

He left the ranch three days later. “I 
was going, anyway,” he assured himself. 
“ Reen here long enough.” 

For no particular reason he headed for 
St. Paul. He might have stayed there, but 
the conductor on the street car which he 
boarded half an hour after his arrival gave 
him back his Canadian dime with such an 
air of disdainful exasperation that Jim 
conceived a violent dislike for the whole 


a s 
e went down to Chicago, and out to 


thestock yards forajob. He | 
fed calves for three weeks. 


> 


“Good lord,” he asked himself one “ 


£ 


mornmg, “where does this get me?” 
Besides, there was the war. Jim en- 
listed that day, and for two years he did 
what he was told, shirking nothmg that 
looked like the thing he was there for, and 
hating the whole business with a hatred 
passing all words or power of speech. 


HEN he found himself on this side 

again, and once more garbed in a coat 
that possessed pockets, he put the question 
to himself, “Where now?” Detroit proved 
to be where now. 

Machinery, motors, the silken whirr of 
subjugated power, the muffled thunder of 
giant forces at work—these things he 
reveled in. At the end of his first factory 
day, he went to his room “‘treading air.” 
He had found the thing his hand wanted 
to do. 

“Tm on my way! I’m on my way!” he 
exulted. “‘This is where I belong! I’m 
going to stick!” 

He meant it, too. He knew that his en- 
thusiasm had a trick of vanishing entirely, 
or of diverting itself into vastly varied 
channels. 

“ But this is going to be different,” he 
said. “Here’s where I keep steady com- 

any with the little old pay envelope on 
Sataidas nights.” 

At the end of the second month he went 
to one of the weekly dances in the recrea- 
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tion hall of the plant and there he met 
Lydia Peters. He was dancing with Mabel 
Getty, a full-blown blonde, who decidedly 
fancied Jim. She was taking advantage of 
the intimate convolutions of the hesitation 
to try a few devices that usually brought 
other men in the plant to heel, for the 
time, anyway. She looked up at Jim, a 
peaa look. She expected to encounter 

is answering glance. Jim was staring over 
her head with such a fixed look that she 
peered over her shoulder to follow his 
glance. He was looking at Lydia Peters. 

“Seein’ ghosts?” Mabel wanted to 
know. Then, as if she had just noticed 
Lydia, “Oh, ‘ghosts’ is right. No more color 
than aspook. And dead! You tell em!” 

Jim was young; he was also rather cruel, 
and he was hotly indignant at the slight. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, leaping 
headlong into the lists for the pale lady. 
“Seems kinda good to see a real face once 
in a while.” 

“You don’t say?” was the best Mabel 
could do by way of repartee. 

Jim managed an introduction to Lydia. 
She was little, colorless, and quiet, but 
she was honestly wholesome, and she had 
a certain womanly poise that delighted 
him. 
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He took Lydia to the movies regularly. 
Now and then they had a Saturday-night 
supper down-town. On Sundays he 
dressed himself with worried care and 
went to call on her at the drab suite of 
housekeeping rooms in which she lived 
with a rather crusty aunt and a cousin 
who had been married—‘ unfortunate,” 
the aunt said. 

In all his life he had never talked so 
much. He talked steadily to Lydia. He 
told her, without meaning to, practically 
everything he had ever thought or felt or 


hoped. He planned aloud to her. He 
literally ran wild in the great freedom of 
her steady, shining-eyed friendliness and 
wordless understanding. He hardly waited 
for her answers. They were visible in her 
quick smiles, her frown of mutual condem- 
nation, her ready exclamation of pleasure 
or approval. He always went away from 
her enormously added to, in some way. 
To be sure he loved her. When he 
boasted to her of the things that he meant 
to do, he was including her in the fruits 
of the victory. But he came within one of 
not telling her so. That’s the way it 
looked, at any rate. j 


[E SHE had not cried the night the “ un- 
fortunate” cousin slammed the door of 
her bedroom it is a question when he 
would have found opportunity to say the 
things he meant to say sometime. At all 
events, the cousin had, as she stated it, 
“had about enough of him and his brag- 
ging about what a week’s wonder he is. 

“If he’s so all-fred smart, why’s he 
doing nothing but setting ‘round telling 
what a fine feller he is?” she wanted to 
know. “I’m getting sick of this contin’al 
chatter ’round here all hours of the night. 
Pd like a little sleep.” 
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Lydia was worried. She had no place 
else to meet Jim; and she wouldn’t meet 
him like the fly-by-nights, she insisted to 
herself. The cousin talked, talked, talked, 
making startling observations regarding 
his intentions, his honesty, his Bf nica 
and Lydia’s common sense. Jim talked 
too, but not of the things that needed to 
re settled between them. And she loved 

im. 

That was the whole trouble. She loved 
him. Was he “only putting in his time,” 
as the cousin had said? Was he? lt was 
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ten months now. That’s a long time under 
any circumstances, she felt, but under the 
circumstances the cousin created, it was— 


was terrible. 


_ So while the slammed door meant noth- 
ing to Mer Lydia knew it foreshadowed a “* 
or her after he had gone. She did %4 


scene 
not mean to cry; she hated her- 
self for the tears, but there they 
were. 

The tears amazed 
Jim. He thought she 
was sick. He asked 
her a dozen questions 


all in a breath. Did she want a drink? 
Did her head ache? Was she dizzy? What 
could he do? Did she want something hot? 
Did she want something cold? What did 
she want? He put his arm around her, he 
drew her head down to his shoulder. He 
petted her, awkwardly, clumsily. He got 
completely lost in the wild tangle of his 
own endearing admonitions to cry it out, 
to stop crying, to forget it, whatever it 
was, and to tell him all about it. 

Lydia felt hopeless and, to tell the truth, 
she grew a bit angry. 

e Don’t touch me,” she snapped, and 
jerked away from him. Absolute silence 
for two minutes. Then Jim stood up, and 
Lydia held her breath. Now she had done 
it! Now she had done it” 

Jim’s voice was quiet, tender: ‘“You’re 
all tired out, Lydia. No wonder. Working 
all week, listening to me yelling around, 
living with that orang-utan all the time. 


Don’t cry, honey. Let’s—let’s get mar- 
ried, will you? You tell ’em at the plant 
ings 


you’re not coming back. Get pe t 

together here. Let’s, will you, Lydia? I— 

I— Gosh, Lydia, I wish you would!” 
The plan apparently suited Lydia. 
They set up housekeeping in two rooms 


e 


that were advertised euphoniously as “a 


Safely flanked by a 


small apartment.” 
wedding certificate and a gold ring Lydia 
assumed all sorts of prerogatives she had 
never suspected she would dare to claim. 
She met Jim on the landing every night 


and kissed him, under the scornful sniff of 
the thin lady of uncertain years who lived 
in the rooms above, and the cynical smile 
of the blond lady across the hall, who had 
had two husbands. i 

Jim worked with enormous energy, and 
every night he told Lydia every move he 
had made during the day. 


'THEN one day, just after Lydia had ap- 
lied two coats of paint to the smail 
shelves about the kitchen stove, Jim told 
her that he was going to leave Detroit. 

“This big-town stuff is all right; but 
you need to get into the places where you 
get the grip on things close at hand, where 
there ain’t so many ahead to crawl over,” 
he told her. 

The new place was great, Jim asserted 
enthusiastically. Everything was to the 

ueen’s taste. Here’s where he could work 
or himself, too, as well as always for the 
other fellow. He’d make ’em sit up and 
take notice here! 

After six months, Lydia noticed that he 


He took Lydia to the movies 
regularly. 
they had a Saturday-night 
supper down-town 
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was growing less elated about the oppor- 
tunities at the new plant. Indeed, he was 
dissatisfied, if she could judge. — 

Lydia had just bought new curtains for 
the three rooms and bath they rented 
furnished, The material was cheap; but 
she had put lots of work on them and the 
curtains were lovely. 
She was wondering 


Now and then 


if she could venture a small rug of their 
own, the one supplied was such a shoddy 
thing. 

“Won’t need that rug now,” Jim an- 
nounced that night as he breezed in from 
work. “Last week here, old girl. Going 
with the Aldine people in two. weeks. 
We'll pack our traps and get up to the 
new place and get settled before I have to 
begin work. Great, eh!” 

ydia’s answer was not as enthusiastic 
as tisual. 

“I—I put five dollars in the bank to- 
day,” Lydia said when a pause came. “I 
kinda thought we were going to stay here 
and Pd do that every week.” 

Jim saw that his gusty roar of laughter 
hurt her a bit. “Saving money, eh? That’s 
the kind of old lady to have. Great busi- 
ness! Could I borrow a quarter now, 
please, lady? I need some tobacco.” 

They moved. Jim’s new work was in 
one of the lake towns, large enough to be 
interesting, small enough to be neighborly. 
That’s what Lydia said. 

This time they rented a house and fur- 
nished it. It was a very small scrap of a 
house and the furniture was scanty, but 
Lydia could work magic with a few chairs 
and a table. She was happy and she 
worked busily every minute, in the house 
or out of it. She made a little garden, and 
nourished back to green life the vines that 
trailed over the (Continued on page 150) 
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Of a Ralway Conductor 


Whose watch do you think is likely to be right, yours or the conductor’s?—Peculiar 


questions asked by all kinds of people—How some passengers try to “beat 


their fare” and how others let themselves be cheated by crooks 


By A. B. Smith 


For 38 years a conductor on the New York Central Railroad 


EING conductor of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, a twen- 
ty-hour train between New York 
and Chicago, means having the 
softest snap in railroad conduc- 

torships. This isn’t because of the luxury 
of equipment on such a train, but because 
of the kind of passengers it carries. On 
what we call a “twenty-hour train” the 
passengers are seasoned to travel. They 
are mainly people of large affairs who are 
accustomed to petty troubles and to over- 
coming them. If anything happens to 
cause a delay they spend very little energy 
in fault-finding, although most 
of them are on that train to 
make time. Business people, 
both men and women, are the 
ones who support these ‘‘twen- 


ty-hour trains’”—the fastest 
long-distance trains in the 
world. | While they expect 


everything done to insure their 
rights and comforts they know 
from experience that some- 
times things go wrong, and 
when this happens they make 
very little fuss about it. That 
is why that train is a soft snap 
for a conductor. 

When I run on the Twentieth 
Century and the regulars are 
on it, I may have a question 
asked me once a week. The 
passengers usually understand 
all the little things that worry 
the occasional traveler, such as 
excess fare, war taxes, and un- 
scheduled stops at stations. 
Except for an occasional out- 
burst from an outsider—some- 
one who takes this kind of a 
train simply because it is the 
most expensive, and not for 
business purposes—a trip’ will 
run as smoothly as oil. 

The main feature of the 
twenty-hour train to the people 
who use it is simply the time 
between New York and Chi- 
cago. The “luxuries” of the 
service mean merely additional time saved. 
For instance, a big banker, lawyer, or 
broker, who has to go from one of these 
cities to another takes a twenty-hour 
train, eats in its dining car, sleeps in a 

rivate room, has a hair-cut, shave, and 

ath in the morning in the barber shop, 
dictates letters to a stenographer, who is 
ready for them in the club car, reads the 
stock quotations, that are posted as the 
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train goes along, keeps his business run- 
ning by means of telegrams sent from an 
stop, and arrives at his destination wit 
little loss of time from business, and en- 
tirely presentable, since his clothes have 
been sponged and pressed on the road by 
the train valet. If the passenger is a 
woman she can have all the attention she 
needs at the hands of an expert maid. 
This represents the haehe of luxury in 
travel, but it isn’t the luxury that inter- 
ests the passengers. They are people to 
whom time means money. One man who 
travels on the Twentieth Century regu- 


A. B. Smith has been a railroad man for 
fifty-three years. In the early days, one of 
his duties was to swing the furnace door 
for the fireman, who stoked with chunks 
of wood. He has been conductor on the 
New York Central Railroad for the past 
thirty-eight years, beginning with small 
runs and ending with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. In the accompanying article 
Mr. Smith tells us many interesting things 
he has found out about people who travel 


larly said that he needed just fifteen min- 
utes in New York to transact his business. 
He comes from Chicago three or four 
times a month, getting into New York in 
the morning and returning to Chicago the 
same afternoon. Not long ago a lady did 
the same thing. This being rather unusual 
for a woman, the conductor who took her 
ticket remarked on the shortness of her 
stay. “I’m a buyer for a Chicago coat 
house,” she explained, ‘They sent me on 
to look at a new cape which is being put 
on the market, and as all I had to do was 
to look at the cape and decide on its selling 
chances, it took me very little 
time.” A decision must count 
for a good deal to make a firm 
send a woman that distance to 
see a single garment. 

The man and the woman I 
have just mentioned represent 
pretty accurately the bulk of 
the people who use the twenty- 
hour train. People who have to 
hurry—business people, Presi- 
dents and governors and other 
officials, stage stars who have to 
hasten to a special engagement 
—make up nine tenths of the 
passengers. 

The minute you step off the 
twenty-hour trains even to very 
fine trains that make high rates 
of speed, you find an entirely 
different lot of passengers. 
Some of the business people 
will be there but not enough to 
leaven the whole, which is a 
conglomeration with endless 
variety. And on every other 
train you find the questions 
that are the bane of a conduc- 
tor’s life, the unbelievably silly 
questions asked by people who 
go traveling. One of the most 
aggravating is to have a man 
at Rochester or Buffalo ask: 

“Conductor, are we going to 
get to New York on time?’ 

At any distance from New 
York this question will come. 
Not being a prophet the conductor doesn’t 
know. If we are on time then we may with 
luck get in on time. That’s the stock reply 
to that question. You might think the 
answer would awaken the _passenger’s 
sense of humor, but it doesn’t. Often an 
excited man or woman will remonstrate: 
“Can’t you tell me anything more definite 
than that?” 

The next most frequent aggravating 
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question a conductor hears is, “Are you 
sure your watch is right?” nos 

If my watch isn’t right we are in real 
danger. We run the trains by our watches. 
We take as good care of them and their 
accuracy as any mother of her first baby. 
We consult all standard clocks as we go. 
An expert comes to the offices of the rail- 
road and inspects our watches every two 
weeks, making such repairs and adjust- 
ments as are necessary. To find a con- 


ductor’s watch running fast or slow is not . 


unknown, but it is a very rare thing. And 
yet not a day passes that some passenger 
does not hold out an untested timepiece 
wound irregularly, set by any old clock 
he sees and, comparing his watch with 
mine,- ask, “Are you certain your time is 
correct?” We don’t reply 
what we think. We dont 
dare. 

No conductor minds an- 
swering the question, “What 
is the right time?” But he 
does mind being asked, 
“Conductor, what time did 
we leave Rochester?” when 
any time-table tells. 


OTHER questions that 
come to the conductor 
every day are: “Does this 
train stop at New York?” 
(From a man whose ticket 
reads New York.) “How 
much did I pay for my tick- 
et?” (From a drummer with 
an expense account.) “How 
long is this return trip good 
for?” (The .answer is 
printed on the ticket itself.) 
One of the worst cranks 
who travels is the fellow 
who runs the train for you. 
Of course he has a watch, 
and his watch is never 
wrong. He watches the 
time-table and keeps tab on 
the number of minutes and 
seconds you stop at every 
lace marked. I yo leave 
ve seconds early by his 
watch he stops you on your 
next trip through to talk it 
over and remonstrate with 
you. It is a rule of the com- 
pany that you cannot leave 
a station a second ahead of time. Thisisa 
just rule; a man is entitled to full time in 
which to catch a train. This crank knows 
this rule, and he never fails to threaten to 
report you as being eight seconds or so 
ahead of time—by his watch. 
Before leaving a station many passen- 
pers rush up to the gate to ask, “ Where 
oes this train go?” How can we answer? 
The train may make twenty stops, and 
we can’t run them off for every passenger. 
We have to ask in turn, “Where are you 
going?” And that seems to make People 


` 


mad. They snap back, “None of your 
business! I asked where this train was 
going!” 


No conductor wants to know where a 
passenger is going, except to help him get 
there. What the passenger should ask is, 
“Does this train stop at jaa which is 
a question that can be answered and which 
will not even let the conductor know for 
certain that you are going to B unless 
he sees your ticket! 

Another question asked at the gate of 


forms. 


first car. 


literally packed. 
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railroad terminals which cannot be’ pro 
erly answered is, “Conductor, is this the 
1:05. Sometimes there are two or even 
three trains leaving a big terminal at 1:05. 
The 1:05 of the inquiring passenger and 
my 1:05 may be going in entirely different 
directions. If I answer, “Yes,” and the 
paneer gets on the wrong 1:05 he will 
lame me. What he should ask is, “Is 
this the 1:05 for P——?” naming his des- 
tination. f 
The passenger who wants help with her 
luggage—it is apt to be a woman, although 
occasionally an old man—asks, ‘‘Conduc- 
tor, when we stop will you help me off?” 
One old lady who asked me that last week 
had five or six bags, weighing altogether 
two or three hundred pounds. I explained 


The Most Dangerous 
Place to Stand on a Train 


s NE of the most dangerous prac- 
tices of passengers on trains,” says 
Mr. Smith, “is to stand between the plat- 
The coupling of any two cars may 
break under any severe strain, such as 
hurriedly applied emergency brakes, and 
the cars will then separate. A number of 
nasty accidents have occurred when pas- 
sengers were standing or passing from one 
car to another. In passing from car to car, 
get through as fast as you can. 
stand between the cars. 

“ When we are running into New York, 
I find that everybody wants to be in the 
Passengers crowd forward 
toward the front and the platforms are 
If a coupling should 
break several persons would be thrust 
down and run over by the car following.” 


-that the train was long, and that in caring 


for five hundred passengers it might hap- 
pen that I would not be near her when we 
stopped at her destination, otherwise I 
would cheerfully assist her. 

Some folks cannot trust a baggage car, 
and take all their luggage in the train. On 
one trip recently two women and one child 
occupied eight seats in a coach, spreading 
themselves, their bags, coats and so on 
over the eight entire seats. ‘They had paid 
for two seats. 

We have an idea that the old country- 
man is never seen these days except on the 
vaudeville stage, until we meet a passen- 
ger who asks, “Conductor, does this train 
stop at Forty-second Street?” One man, 
who was coming down from a small town 
up-state, asked the conductor of his train 
if he lived in New York. The conductor 
admitted that he did. 

“Then maybe you know my Ned,” said 
the old fellow. He told all about Ned, and 
was quite disappointed when the conduc- 
ter did not know Ned. 
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Passengers who are trained travelers 
read their tickets. Every long-distance 
ticket states the roads over which the pas- 
senger may travel. The journey from New 
York to Chicago may be taken in a good 
many combinations. Occasional travelers 
seldom read their tickets, and often I have 
two ladies—sometimes two men—on a 
Chicago train hunt me up and demand: 

“Conductor, you said I changed, and 
you didn’t tell her to change, but we are 

oth going to Chicago.” 

I reexamine the tickets. One woman's 
ticket reads via Michigan Central, the 
other via Lake Shore. I explain that the 
first ticket requires no change, while the 
second does. The second lady is certain to 
be put out about it, and usually seems to 
hold me responsible. But Z 
did not buy the ticket. A 
litele inquiry at the bureau 
of information at any ticket 
office would have informed 
her as to the change. 

From the questions we 
are asked it would seem that 
people seldom read a time- 
table, but when anything 
papper that is not recorded 
on the time-table, we have a 
hard time getting people to 
believe it.. After a holiday 
we usually run special trains. 
After last Thanksgiving the 
trainmaster for the road, 
who was at Poughkeepsie, 
saw the crowds coming all 
day and knew that there 
would be need for specials 
in the evening. He ordered 
one for about eight o'clock. 


HERE were five hundred 
people on the platform 
waiting for the regular train. 
It was crowded, people 
would have to stand, and it 
was fifteen minutes late. 
The trainmaster himself 
went out on the platform 
among the people, and told 
everyone he could reach 
about the special; that it 
would arrive at New York 
ahead of the regular, that 
there would be plenty of 
seats, but he could persuade 
only two hundred and one people to board 
that special The remaining two hundred 
and fit were skeptical. It wasn’t on the 
ame labie. They waited, stood all the 
way in, came in late, just because they 
couldn’t believe. 
On almost every trip we have a certain 
number of passengers the conductor would 
be very sline to do without. In passing 


a 


Never 


_a town where a stop of a few minutes is 


made the train will be boarded by a pclice 
officer. He has in charge a couple of young 
men who have committed some petty 
crime or who are being turned out of town 
for loafing. He has a ticket for each to 
some place a long way off, and he gives the 
tickets to me with the warning not to let 
the men off anywhere near the town they 
have come from. It is manifestly impos- 
sible for me to stand guard over the men, 
and often they do slip off. But it is a job 
no conductor relishes, this shipping of 
petty criminals. 

Prohibition has lessened a number of 
our charges. If (Continued on page 14. 


T WAS the winter of 1887. Evening 

services were just over in a little 

Congregational church in western 

Massachusetts. One of the choir 

singers, a powerful man of early mid- 
dle age, was hurrying homeward when he 
slipped and fell on the icy church steps, 
receiving injuries that crippled him per- 
manently and led to his death ten years 
later. 

To this tragic incident one of the great- 
est construction companies 
in the country owes its ori- 
gin. The choir singer was 
the father of five children, 
all under sixteen years of 
age. His earnings as an 
orchestra musician had 
been too small for savings. 
When locomotor ataxia des 
veloped from his injuries 
there was only one thing 
to be done: the eldest two 
boys, Fred, fifteen, and 
Harold, thirteen, must leave 
school andsfind jobs. 


O THE two «brothers 
went to work—and they 
have been working ever 
since! Starting with no 
capital, and with their 
family to support, they 
have forged gradually to 
the front ranks of Ameri- 
.can builders. Both the 
place they hold to-day and 
the methods by which 
they have won it are illus- 
trated by a sequence of 
events that followed the 
entrance of the United 
States into the World War. 
Facing the necessity of 
providing cantonments — 
each one a city in itself— 
for the great army of the 
drafted, the War Depart- 
ment asked the important 
building contractors of the 
country to submit state- 
ments covering organiza- 
tions, financial facilities, 
and also diversity of opera- 
tions, as well as a reference 
record of their previous big-scale jobs. 
These were analyzed and the builders 
rated. When the ratings were completed, 
Fred T. Ley and Company headed the 
list. So to this firm was given the first 
mammoth contract—for the erection of 

Camp Devens, at Ayer, Massachusetts. 
ya June 19th, 1917, the award was 
made, 
> the middle of a spreading stretch 


On June 20th the Ley vanguard . 


Two Boys Who Never 


“No job too large, no job too small, no job too difficult,” has 
of apartment houses, army cantonments, street railways, 

“We never turn down a contract because we 

they explain—We go out and 


of land covered with scrub pine and oak 
and without a single highway, which must 
be transformed at top speed into a city of 
sixty thousand inhabitants, with roads, 
water and sewer systems, electric lighting 
plants, and all the other accessories of 
‘civilization. 

Ten weeks later, on September Ist, a 
city of barracks and offices and mess-halls 
and assembly-rooms and freight sheds was 
turned over to the Government. Seven 


HAROLD A. LEY 


For twenty-five years Mr. Ley has been president of Fred T. Ley 
and Company, general contractors. Since 1913, however, a major 
part of his attention has been devoted to the Life Extension In- 
stitute, which he founded and of which he is directing head 


hundred and twenty-eight buildings of 
varying types and sizes had been erected 
on the smooth site of the scrub forest. 
Besides the soldiers’ barracks there 
were forty-five regimental storehouses, 
twenty administration buildings, a re- 
mount depot of sixty-two buildings with 
rovisions for six thousand horses, three 
hunari and thirty-one stables, a bakery 
turning out forty thousand loaves daily, a 


By Merle 


refrigerating plant producing twenty tons 
of ice daily, thirteen Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings, one with a seating capacity of three 
thousand, three Knights of Columbus 
halls, a library, and two theatres. The 
base hospital unit, consisting of sixty 
buildings connected by glazed corridors, 
one and a quarter miles in-length, had a 
floor area of 250,000 square feet and ac- 
commodated a thousand patients. 

There were many other temporary 
structures, including thirty 
buildings in which seven- 
teen thousand meals were 
served daily. The total 
floor area of all the build- 
ings of permanent con- 
struction was a hundred 
and ten acres. 

Enough lumber had gone 
into them to build a side- 
walk a foot wide and an 
inch thick from Camp 
Devens to Boston, from 
Boston to Newport News, 
Virginia, from Newport 
News to Los Angeles, from 
Los Angeles to Seattle, and 
from Seattle back to To- 
ledo, Ohio. | More than 
thirty thousand electric 
light sockets had been in- 
stalled and three quarters 
of a million feet of iron pipe 
laid. There were forty- 
five miles of water lines, 
twenty-three miles of sewer 
system, and eighty miles of 
steam piping—not to men- 
tion a host of other colos- 
sal concomitants. In per- 
forming this feat the te 
Brothers set a record mar 
in cantonment construc- 
tion. 


TH EY started the job on 
the jump. The ink on 
the contract had hardly 
dried when three men from 
their organization were 
headed for Ayer. One was 
a construction superintend- 
ent, one a purchasing agent, 
and one an employment 
manager. On the train the employment 
manager wrote “Help Wanted” display 
advertisements and mailed them to the 
newspapers. Once on the spot the pioneer 
coterie rapidly sketched its plans. 

“Well, I suppose that men will start 
coming to-morrow in answer to our ads,” 
remarked the employment manager as 
the strenuous afternoon was wearing to a 
close. 


“Overlooked a Bet” 


been the business creed of the Ley brothers, famous builders 
bridges, ships, dams, office buildings, and industrial cities— | 
know nothing about that kind of work,” 

hire someone who does know” 


Crowell 

“That’s- fine—but we must have some 
tools for them!” broke in the construction 
manager. “If the first arrivals start out 
loafing as soon as they’re hired, they’ll set 
the style. We must shoot ’em onto the 
job double-time!” 

Thereupon he climbed into a motor car, 
drove forty miles to Boston, and managed 
miraculously, despite the fact that it was 
Sunday night, to collect a cargo of shov- 
els. With these he motored back to Ayer, 
and they were distr.5uted 
to the first arrivals in. the 
morning. Within a few 
days nine thousand men 
were threshing away at the 
job—with Fred Ley acting 
as consulting general. 


VERY movement was 

coordinated, every ac- 
tivity organized. In the 
lapel of each man’s coat was 
a numbered button. Men 
with yellow buttons, from 
100 to 300, cut down trees 
and cleared away the un- 
derbrush. The next higher 
numbered groups, with. 
pink and white buttons, 
drove posts to serve as 
foundations for joists laid 
by the men with a still 
higher series of numbers. 
Another group built the 
frames; above them an- 
other aggregation nailed on 
the roofs. The incredible 
speed of the job was fairly 
matched by its smoothness 
of operation. 

One of the early arrivals 
declared that he was a fore- 
man. “If you're a real 
foreman, I want you,” said 
the superintendent. “But 
you’ve got to show me! See 
that little hill over there? 
Well, I want an office 
building two hundred feet 
long and twenty-five wide, 
with an aisle down the 
middle and offices every 

_ fifteen feet on both sides, 
to be erected there inside 
the next twenty-four hours. Snap into it!” 

Twenty-four hours later the building 
was completed. Thereupon the man was 
made an assistant superintendent—to 
show other foremen how to get up speed. 

But speed is not the outstanding feature 
of the organization that these Bay State 
boys have built up. A far more important 
factor, indeed the keynote of all factors, 
sprung from a bitter lesson that Fred Ley 


MURAY 


—— 


‘learned while he was still in short trousers. 


From the time they were able to trot 
around the streets of Springfield, both 
brothers earned money enough to pay for 
their own clothing. They sold newspa- 
pers, picked berries, mowed lawns, and 
did a thousand and one odd jobs; for the 
family purse was never over weight. 
Harold earned fifty cents a week by sing- 
ing in the Episcopal Church choir, and 
Fred, while the family was living for a 


FRED T. LEY 


Thirty years ago Mr. Ley started the construction company that bears 
his name and of which he is still the guiding force. From a small be- 
ginning this company has grown to a leadership in its field. 
tracts include everything, from street railways to industrial cities 


brief period in Worcester, made a dollar 
a week lighting the gas lamps in his sec- 
tion of the city. It was on this job that 
he had the significant experience to which 
I have just referred. 

One cold January night, when his 
rounds were all but completed, the shiver- 
ing boy halted at an unimportant street, 
in the middle of which, half a mile away, 
was a solitary gas lamp. For two minutes 


a struggle went on inside him. ‘Guess 
I'll forget to light it to-night,” he mum- 
bled to himself, and started for home on 
the run. The omission was reported, and 
he received a warning from the superin- 
tendent of streets. 

A fortnight later, when a nasty blizzard 
was following a day of intense cold, the 
youngster decided to “forget” the light 
again—telling himself that no one would 
be afoot on such a night. The following 
day the superintendent 
sent for him, gave him a 
severe lecture, and dis- 
charged him. 

“It is hard to imagine 
the impression that this in- 
cident made on me,” 
said, years afterward. “I 
was more than ‘fired’—I 
was disgraced. I brooded 
over it for days, until final- 
ly I came to see very clear- 
ly that thoroughness was 
among the greatest of all 
virtues, that nothing is 
ever really done until it is 
done right. Then .and 
there I resolved that I 
would never forget that 
lesson when I grew up and 
went into business for my- 
self.” 


OF THE extraordinary 
lengths to which Ley 
has gone in formulating a 
business gospel from this 

rinciple i shall tell later. 

ut first it is necessary to 
consider the incidents lead- 
ing up to the real founding 
of the business. 

A: few days after their 
father’s illness had devel- 
oped into the dread loco- 
motorataxia, thirteen-year- 
old Harold Ley found a job 
as errand boy with a whole- 
sale shoe firm, at five dol- 
lars a week, while Fred 
landed a berth as rodman 
in the city engineer’s office, 
at one dollar and fifty 
cents a day. This was 
pretty responsible work for a boy hardly 
out of the marble-shooting age; but Fred 
had a head for mathematics and a passion 
for engineering—two facts to which the 
city engineer gave due credit. Except for 
two dollars a month, that Harold had al- 
ready started to pay toward savings 
shares in a cooperative bank, both young- 
sters turned their wages over to the 
mother. (Continued on page 96) 
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Its con- 


The Home-coming 


A story of Gramma Cutter and her six big sons 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


RAMMA CUTTER sat in the 
big chintz-covered chair by the 
window of her room. It was a 
cold winter afternoon, but the 
sun shining through the sleep- 
ing branches of the Lombardy poplars 
seemed to help the 
fire in the little stove 
to keep her warm. 
The house was fur- 
nace - heated; but 
Gramma had wanted 
the stove. ‘‘It’s 
more cheerful to look 
at the red flame 
than at a black reg- 
ister,” she had said 
wistfully to Ed, and 
he had immediately 
complied with her 
wishes. Ed Cutter 
was a good son. 

On this afternoon 
Gramma was experi- 
encing the same 
peaceful, contented 
feeling she had known 
in the years when 
the boys had been 
little and at home. 
Soothed by the unit- 
ing warmth of the 
flame and the sun, 
she nodded... 
dozed ... awoke... 
dozed.... Whether 
it was in the shad- 
owland of her sleep- 
ing or on the border- 
land of her waking, 
she did not know; 
but quite suddenly 
the room seemed 
filled with the pres- 
ence of children. 

Gramma knew 
there could be no such 
paradoxical thing 
as a noisy silence, 
but it seemed quite 
believable — silent 
noise. She looked 
up. By the window 
Davey was pointing 
out pictures in the 
fine frost with his 
chubby fingers. John- 
ny was stretched out 
on the couch read- 
ing. Through the 
window she could 
see Eddie pulling 
joey on a rough 

omemade sled, their 
bright - colored muf- 
flers blowing in the 
breeze. Out by the 
stable Sammie and 
Robbie were carry- 
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ing fodder to the stock, their blue-mit- 
tened hands clasped around the huge 
bundles. It was as plain as day. Every 
feature was distinct, every gesture famil- 
lar, every garment known to her. They 
were rosy, animated, substantial. Her 


six boys...at home again... and little! 

Then Gramma moved, straightened 
herself, and only the pale winter sun flick- 
ered over the places where the six had 
been. Gramma smiled at the passing 
vision. For in her mind had come the 


“Boys,” she said, so distinctly, so firmly, that they all 
I ever found time is more than I can tell, but I got it 
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The Home-coming, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


beautiful new thing that was to happen: 
The boys were really coming. No mind- 
created vision this time but the flesh-and- 
blood men. Five others besides Ed, the 
lawyer son, with whom she lived. Ed and 
Nell had planned the whole wonderful 
event. It was to be on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the day she and Father had ar- 
rived in the state. Pioneers they had 
been, strangers in a strange land. Fifty 
years! Seven years ago Father had 
pushed on without her, pioneering again 
—in a New Country. bathe had been 
well and strong, she the fragile one. “Two 
shall be grinding at the mill. The one shall 
be taken and the other left.” 

The date of the reunion was three 
weeks away. There had been some talk 
about holding it out on the old home 


turned to her. 


place, where Sam was living; but Nell had 
advised against Gramma making the 
change in mid-winter. “So it was to be 
here at Ed’s, where she had lived for the 
seven years since Father had gone to 
break the new trail. 


ALL six boys were to be here. Gramma 
had that day received the last letter of 
acceptance. It was from the governor of 
the state, written on executive office let- 
terheads. How queer—her Robbie, the 
governor! He had marked the‘date on 
the calendar, he said, and would let noth- 
ing interfere with it. It seemed that no 
one could stay longer than a day. 

day! And the days and nights she fad 
given them! It was natural, of course, 
that their work should come first. She 


“I used to keep a diary, years ago. How 
in some way... . I'll read from a date thirty years ago” 
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„was nothing if not sensible, neither old in 


spirit nor mentality. How often she had 

outed the idea of allowing age to con- 
quer her. She and Father used to discuss 
the question of old age,.whether one defi- 
nitely sensed that he was old. “I don’t 
believe it,” Gramma _ had contended. 
“There'll never be a time in my life when 
I feel myself slipping out of present-day 
interests.’ 

Gramma rose, stirred the fire, and went 
back to her chair. The fleeting vision she 
had caught of the little boys lingered clear, 
sweet, refreshing. But how much more 
she would enjoy the real ones—big men 
doing worth-while thin Over the roll 
she went in just pride: can the governor; 
Ed, the lawyer; Sam, out on the old home 
place; John, an instructor in the State 
University; Joe, pas- 
tor of one of the big 
churches in Minne- 
apolis; Davey, a sur- 

eon in Chicago. 

es, they had all 
weathered the 
storms of youth that 
had so worried her, 
and turned out well. 
So many people 
asked how she had 
done it, given six 
such citizens to the 


world. She, her- 
self, did not know. 
Work . . . common 
sense... love... 
prayer! 

O LONGER did 


Gramma give 
any thought to the 
shadowy little boys 
who lingered about 
her room. Only on 
the real men, her lit- 
tle boys grown up, 
did she think. In 
three weeks she 
would see them, vis- 
it with them, touch 
them. 

For that one day 
did Gramma live. 
In the days that fol- 
lowed she was pains- 
takingly rela of 
her health, so that 
nothing would mar 
the time. A cold, a 
headache; one of 
her pleurisy spells— 
and the most beau- 
tiful event in her 
life would be spoiled. 
She watched the 
weather, scanning 
the paper for fore- 
casts. Rob was 
coming in his car. 
So, of course, was 
Sam from the farm 
near by. The others 
would come on the 
train. 

As the time drew 
near, Gramma lived 
in an atmosphere of 
planning: sleeping 
arrangements.. 
the first lunch... the 
big dinner. She 
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Whether it was in the shadowland of her sleeping or on the borderland of her waking, she 
did not know; but quite suddenly the room seemed filled with the presence of children 


would have liked to get up the whole meal 
herself, but Nell persuaded her that it was 
too much, compromising on the chicken 
dumplings which were to be Gramma’s 
own. It had been a favorite dish of the 
boys’. Other than that she was to leave 
the whole dinner to Nell and Sam’s wife. 

On the evening before the big day 
Gramma bathed, brushed her soft white 
hair, and laid out the finest of her under- 
clothes. 

“Oh, Lord, let nothing happen to keep one 
child away.” 

It was late, when, taut with excitement, 
Gramma relaxed into sleep. But at day- 
break she rose stiffly and dressed. The 
day! Gramma had never read “Pippa 
Passes,” but she would have said that no 
little mill girl’s brief holiday could be 
more anticipated with the joy of each mo- 
ment than this one. It proved to be clear, 
zold, and touched with a flutter of snow- 
Maie which ceased almost as soon as they 
ell. 

Sam and his wife arrived first, so that 
the latter could help with the work. David 
the doctor, and Joseph the minister got in 
on the morning train. The governor came 
after lunch in a big car with a colored 
Iriver in livery. And John on the late 
afternoon train at the close of his uni- 
versity classes. They were all there, with 
1 warm kiss from each and a cheery, 


“How are you, Mother?” pregnant with 
unspoken things. 

“Dear Lord, I thank thee.” 

The dinner table looked lovely. Nell 
and Sam’s wife had seen to that. There 
‘were nuts in wild-rose cups, like the roses 
that had grown by the old trail. The cen- 
terpiece was a miniature covered wagon. 
There were place cards in the shape of the 
state. Gramma picked one up and peered 
atit. Fifty years ago the state had been 
raw prairie land, Indian-inhabited, wind- 
swept, with wild grass billowing away 
with the slow undulating motion of the 
sea. Fifty years! She and Father had ar- 
rived in a wagon with a team, a cow, a few 
boxes and barrels, and two babies—Sam- 
mie, just toddling around on unsteady 
feet, and Robbie, wrapped in a big brown 
woolen shawl. And now Robbie was the 
governor! Wasn’t it queer? 


ITTING at the head of the festal board, 

Gramma looked about her. The table 
seemed surrounded with prosperous-look- 
ing men, immaculate and well-groomed in 
their gray business suits. Sam, the farm- 
er, looked not much different. Save for 
the leathery tan of his face and the tell- 
tale hands, he looked like a professional 
man, with graying hair and stubby, close- 
cropped mustache. Robbie was bald- 
headed. Joey had a Van Dyke beard. 


There were two pairs of big tortoise- 
shelled glasses, and a pair of thick-lensed 
eyeglasses in the crowd. 

The boys seemed deeply pleased to see 
each other. Gramma was glad of that. 
Brotherliness . . . she had tried to teach it 
tothem. Brotherliness toward each other 
and toward mankind. The conversation 
was animated. The voices boomed out 
vibrant and crisp. They bandied great 
questions about, sending their opinions 
back and forth briskly, like balls, catching 
each other’s ideas and hurling back their 
own: European finance, prohibition, in- 
ternational covenants, the government of 
China, the future of radio, labor unions. 

“Boys!” Nell broke in at the first mo- 
mentary lull, “your mother made the 
dumplings.” 

“Fine, Mother,” ...“I thought she 
did,” and “Taste just the same!” came 
quickly. They were lovely about it, en- 
thusiastic and boyish. But keen Gramma 
sensed that they would not have noticed 
without Nell! 

The breezy conversation did not cease 
with the ending of the delicious dinner. 
When they adjourned to the living-room 
it kept up—animated, lively, vigorous; 
railroad strikes; trade in the Far East; 
contemporary novelists; the Ku-Klux 
Klan; aviation; the Irish question. 

They had (Continued on page 106) 


Things That Interest You Most In 
~ Your Newspaper 


An interview with a famous news authority, Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Associations, who names the ten most interesting men and five 
most interesting women, from the news viewpoint—When our own names get in 
the paper that is the biggest piece of news for each of us—Next, we like to read about 
people we know, events we ourselves have witnessed, and dynamic personalities 


ME months ago I was wédged in- 
to the subway between a young 
than and a young woman, ‘beth 
busy with their evening newspa- 

pers. With the curiosity that is 
part of the stock in trade with us reporters 
—but is not by any means monopolized by 
us—I looked out of the corner of my eye 


to see what they were reading. The young - 


man was engrossed in an account of Babe 
Ruth’s activities of the previous day; the 

oung woman was devouring a front page 
item headed ` 


Mrs. Ward Powders Her Nose in the 
a . ~Court-Room 


—an item dealing with the behavior of 
the attractive wife of a 
young millionaire under in- 
dictment for careless work 
with a gun. so ; 

In the same edition of 
that evening newspaper 
there was quite an account 
of the progress of the tariff 
bill; there were very im- 
portant bulletins regarding 
the coal and railroad strikes; 
the dispatches from Ger- 
many were startling—yet 
none of these things mat- 
tered in comparison with 
Babe Ruth, and Mrs. Ward 
who powdered her nose. 

Watching thesé.two “‘av- 
erage readers” I felt a sud- 
den sympathy for the mak- 
ers of newspapers. How 
can they tell what is news 
and what is not, I won- 
dered. By what tradition 
of instinct do they know 
that Mrs. Ward’s nose is 
more worthy of the front 
page than Senator Lodge’s 
speech? I recalled the story of a newspa- 
per editor of the sensational school who 
was speaking before a company of clergy- 
men. At the close of his remarks one of 
the pastors took him to task: 

“Sir, I object to the distortion of news 
values in your papers,” he said emphati- 


cally. “Hereis a case in point: Last night N 


President Eliot of Harvard delivered one 
of the finest, most thoughtful addresses I 
have ever heard. 


bottom of page seven, you report that ad- 
dress in two paragraphs, while here on the 
front page is an entire column devoted 


I hold in my hand a -Len 
copy of your morning.edition.- At the -Eng 


-Press offices in 


By Bruce Barton 


to an interview with James J. Jeffries.” 

The editor never faltered. ‘ 

“That is as it should be,” he replied. 

“Bue I don’t understand—” the clergy- 
man protested. 

“Pil explain: There are two doors open- 
ing into this room where we sit. Suppose 
I were to say to you gentlemen: ‘In one 
minute President Eliot will enter. through 
this door on the left; and, at the same in- 
stant, James J. Jeffries will enter the door 
at the right’ You gentlemen are all min- 
isters of the Gospel, but I can tell you— 
whether you will admit it or not—that 
nine out of ten of you would turn around 
and look at the door on the right.” 

I repeated this story to Karl A. Bickel, 


Lloyd George tells why Prohibition 
will “work” in America but 
not in England 


_ JEN THIS article Mr. Bickel refers to a recent interview that 
í he had with Lloyd George. “For more than an hour, 
Mr. Bickel, “we sat and chatted about all sorts of things, 
for, like Roosevelt, his information and curiosity are all-embrac- 
ing. Lloyd George asked abont prohibition, and told me that 
he expects it to be a success in the United States, but that it 
would almost certainly fail in England. ‘Your conditions are 
entirely different!’ he exclaimed. ‘Your climate is bracing; 
your air is full of ozone; a man has only to breathe deep in 
your country and his energies are at top notch. But the 
English climate is depressing. We have fogs and dark days 
and dampness. The Englishman needs the stimulation of 
beer and wine and would hardly know how to do without it; 
for you in America nature has provided stimulation in the 
sunlight and the air.” . 


` 


of the United Press Associations. It is 
through the world-wide system of this 
organization that the news in hundreds 
of evening newspapers is gathered, edited, 
and distributed.. Cable lines from all over 
the world, and fifty-two thousand miles 
of leased telegraph wires center in the 
ew York offices over which Bickel pre- 
sides. So wonderfully does the great 
machine function that the scores of the 
len Mallory tennis match, played in 
and,. were received in the United 
in New York two minutes 
after the last ball was struck; thirty sec- 
onds later they had reached Los Angeles. 


“The editor in your story was right in 
his argument with the preachers,” Bickel 
began. “A world’s champion prize- 
fighter is more interesting than a college 
preden; and the reason for that is not 

ard to find. The prize-fighter appeals to 
the elemental in us. Our civilization and 
culture are still comparatively new; the 
varnish on them is hardly dry. Wells’s 
‘Outline of History’ brings that out m 
dramatic fashion. Until just a few cen- 
turies ago our ancestors were savages, 
each man battling against his fellows in 
defense of his woman and children and 
his food. ; 

“That’s why the theatre attracts us all, 
because it is a living representation of man 

engaged in a struggle—a 

man like ourselves in whom 
we see our own problems 
exemplified. That, again, 
is why a story about Peggy 
poyce, who has been loved 
y many millionaires, is 
bigger news temporarily 
than a story about some 
maiden lady who has writ- 
ten a great book or devel- 


” oped a new scientific theory. 


says he book and the theory 


appeal to our civilized su- 

perstructure; the love affairs 

of a beautiful woman and 
wealthy men go straight to 

* our instinctive interest in 
love, and in money, which 
is the reward of men’s strug- 
gles with fate and each 
other. 

“Heres an illustration 
which was told me by a'suc- 
cessful magazine writer: 
The publisher of a woman’s 
magazine called this man to 
his office and offered him 

the editorship. Said the publisher: 

“I want to change the editorial policy 
of this magazine. Ít is too old-fashioned. 
It is filled with fiction, and recipes, and 
clothes; but it has nothing to appeal to 
the modern woman. We must bring it up 
to date; we must recognize that the wom- 
an of to-day has interests that reach far 
beyond the home. She is in business, and 
politics, and philanthropy. I am going to 
throw away recipes and fashions, and talk 
to our readers as citizens and community 


leaders. What do you think of the idea? 


“I think nothing of it,’ the writer an- 
swered promptly. 
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arl A. Bickel is president of the United Press Associations, which gathers, edits, 


id distributes news to hundreds of afternoon newspapers everywhere throughout 
ie United States. He is one of the country’s leading authorities on the value of 
fferent kinds of news. In the New York offices, over which he presides, center 
ible lines from all over the world, as well as fifty-two thousand miles of leased 
legraph wires. Ever since his last year in high school, news has been Mr. 
\ckel’s life. He was then news editor of the ‘‘Daily Arena,” of Geneseo, Illinois, 
s home town. He left that exalted position for the chance to work from 7 A. M. 

11 P. M. on the Davenport, Iowa, ‘‘Times,’’ at nine dollars a week. Here, Mr. 
ckel says, he learned the essentials of journalism and enjoyed every minute of 
s sixteen-hour day. He made his way through Leland Stanford University by 
‘ing special correspondence for newspapers on the Pacific coast; and when the 
aited Press was organized he became first a district manager and then sales 
anager. For several years he traveled the United States, ‘‘selling’’ news as 
other salesman might sell flour or shoes. His customers were proprietors of daily 
ıpers in every state—Warren G. Harding, of the Marion ‘‘Star,’’ among others. 
is work was so effective that he was made general manager, and, more recently, 


esident of the organization. 


‘The publisher was nonplused. 
‘‘What do you mean?’ he demanded. 
‘Simply this: Your wife is a modern 
man. She's a college graduate; she be- 
gs to clubs and has all these interests 
1 mention. Suppose, without saying 
thing about it, you make a study of 
reading and conversation during the 
tt week. What percentage of her total 
e is occupied with these so-called 
ler interests? I'll tell you—about one 
cent. The other ninety-nine per cent 


t is occupied with just. about the same - 


erests that engaged the attention of 
e: how to keep her husband from 
mbling around the house; how to serve 
dishes he likes; how to clothe herself 
| her children and make her home look 


Mr. Bickel was born in Geneseo, Illinois, in 1882 


just as well as Mrs. Jones’s home looks. 

“““As for her conversation, what is it? 
What does she tell you when she meets 
you at the train in the country, after a 
week’s separation? She tells you that 
your niece Gladys is engaged to be mar- 
ried; that the Smiths are to have a baby 
in December; that the Hortons are un- 
happy and may separate, and she asks 
you how you like her new hat. Those are 
the real interests that occupy about nine- 
ty-nine per cent of her time. And you, as 
a publisher, propose to throw over your 
ninety-nine per cent hold on her, and ex- 
pect to bald up a big circulation by ap- 
pealing to the things that occupy about 
one per cent of her time. You can try it, 
and you may get twenty-five thousand 


readers; but you'll lose most of the mil- 
lions you have now.’ 

“That man told the truth,” Mr. Bickel 
continued. “We are all pretty primitive. 
‘Take the three biggest news stories of re- 
cent years—excluding the war—what 
were they? I should say the sinking of 
the ‘Titanic; the San Francisco fire; and 
the assassination of McKinley. Every 
one of them dealt with struggle and 
death—with man in combat with his 
primitive enemies. If you ask me ‘What 
is the most interesting thing in life? I 
should answer ‘Death.’ There is nothing 
morbid or sensational in that statement; 
it is simply elemental. The greatest in- 
fluence in the world is religion, largely 
cause religion offers an explanation of the 
mystery of death. Our churches are 
crowded on Easter, partly from habit, but 
partly, also, because that is the one day 
in the year when the minds of all thinking 
men and women are focused upon the 
eternal problem of the hereafter. Death 
is the great adventure common to us all, 
and we simply cannot help being interest- 
ed when a person known to us, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, enters upon it. 


s: E ARE all interested in personali- 

tizs. By personalities I mean those 
individuals who exemplify life in its most 
dynamic or dramatic form, Lloyd George, 
for example, or Mary Pickford or Charlie 
Chaplin. On the surface these three names 
may seem to have little in common, but I 
do not group them together by chance. 
From the point of view of news interest 
throughout the world Lloyd George and 
Charlie Chaplin would find a place in any 
list of the ten most prominent men; Mary 
Pickford, I should say, is easily the most 
interesting woman. Of course such selec- 
tions are always a matter of personal 
judgment, but if I were making a list of 
the ten most interesting men and the five 
most interesting women, I think it would 
run something Tike this: 


Ten Most Interesting Men 
Lloyd George Clemenceau 


Lenine Pope Pius XI 
Edison The Prince of Wales 
Harding Henry Ford 

Wilson Charlie Chaplin 


Five Most Interesting Women 
Mary Pickford Lady Astor 
Jane Addams Mme. Curie 

Mrs. Warren G. Harding 


“While I have made no attempt to ar- 
range them in the order of their relative 
news interest, there is no question in my 
mind that the name at the top of each list 
belongs there. Lloyd George, in office or 
out, is the leading personality in the world 
to-day as a news source. Those who have 
met him find it easy to understand his 
universal hold upon the imagination. I 
was his guest only a few weeks ago, at a 
time when a hundred problems were 

ressing. Yet to all outward appearance 
Re was the least worried, least hurried 
man in London. For more than an hour 
we sat and chatted about all sorts of 
things, for, like. Roosevelt, his informa- 
tion and curiosity are all embracing. He 
asked about prohibition, and told me that 
he expects it to be a success in the United 
States, but that it would almost certainly 
fail in England. ‘Your conditions are en- 
tirely different,’ he exclaimed. ‘Your cli- 
mate is bracing; (Continued on page 177) 


‘Sid Says 


Sid Says: 


Start your mind working on this 


NE of the important subjects in the world is 
this—what interests people? Important because 
if you really know what interests people you can 

‘cash in on your answer, no matter whether you are a 
theatrical man, or a preacher, or a politician, or an edi- 
tor, or a salesman, or whatever you are. When I say 
“cash in” I mean that if you prove you can answer the 
question, you can get a following, which may or may 
not mean money in your pocket. But in any event it 
will mean that you have power. And power is a very 
desirable, a very enjoyable thing. 

Now, all experts agree on one point, and that i is that 


the human being is first of all interested in himself. This- 


is but natural. It is only a corollary to the law of self- 
preservation. We are constantly on the watch for in- 
formation that will be beneficial to us personally. And 
if not beneficial information, at least information that 
we can take personally to ourselves and measure our- 
selves by. Everything that we see or hear we instantly 
relate to ourselves if we possibly can. Just observe this 
in people. Observe it in yourself! 


What are some of these universal interests? There, 


in minor details, the experts often seem to disagree. The 


late Joseph Pulitzer, the blind genius who built up the 
New York “World,” said that the best things for the 


front page of his paper were articles about sex, articles 


about murders, articles about wills, and articles about 
how the rich spend their money. John Golden, the 
great theatrical producer, told me that one of the big 


things to get into a „Play i is a character for whom the. 


audience will “root.” He says that people like to take 
sides with a hero in a play, sit on the edge of their 
chairs, and hope with all their might that he will get 
what he wants! 


This is no place to undertake an enumeration of all 


the things that interest people universally. But here is 
a list that will start your mind working on the subject. 
I chink there is nothing in this list that is not most of 
the time a subject of personal interest to most people: 

Money: Who has got it, how he got it, what he is do- 
ing with it. Everybody in the world takes a personal 
interest in property. 

The relation between the sexes: This covers everything 
from scandals to the finest romance. 

Catastrophes: Everything from accidents to the 
straight-away death column. We are all interested in 
seeing what has happened to the “other fellow.” It 
may happen next to us! 

The age of human beings—our own and that of others: 
We are eternally asking “How old is he?” “How old is 
she?” We are constantly comparing our own age with 
that of others. 

Health: If treated in a way that is personal to the 
reader no subject is more universally interesting. But 
it must be treated personally. An article entitled “How 
to tell whether you have the beginnings of a cold” will 
be read by a thousand times as many people as an arti- 
cle entitled, “The sewage systems of China.” 

Self-improvement: Human beings are intensely inter- 
ested in bettering themselves—materially, spiritually, 
intellectually. If they can get something for them- 


common to all of us? 


selves out of what is put before them in any of these 


` lines they will be interested. 


Religion—particularly that treatment of it which 


_ emphasizes a belief in the hereafter or in tangible re- 


wards here on earth. 

The demagogic appeal: Practiced by demagogues 
since the earliest times. The most powerful exponents 
of it nowadays are what we call “yellow newspapers.” 
The idea is to take the side of the weak against the 
strong. Be for the “have-nots” against the “haves.” 
The many against the few. The “haves” are those 
with money, position, or power of any kind. The suc- 
cess of this appeal lies in the grim fact that human be- 
ings suffer from mass jealousy. They elevate a man to 
a high positions but even before their cheers have died 
down their grumblings begin. So they proceed -to tear 
him down. “He.is no better than we,’ ” they say in their 
envy. “Let’s show him his place.” This is a powerful 
instrument with which to tantalize and interest the 
crowd.. In the hands of an expert extraordinary results 
can be obtained with it. 

The racing or competitive instinct in human beings: A 
field of tremendous interest. People want to know who 
won the ball game or the prize-fight. This explains the 
enormous popular interest in sports. 

Mysteries of all kinds—murder mysteries especially: 
People like to see if they can “figure out” the solution. 

More topics could be suggested, but these will suffice 
to stir your mind to a consideration of this fascinating 
question—What interests . people? Perhaps „you will 
say, “Yes, these are the things that interest ‘common 
people.’” That would be inexact. Somebody ought to 
take the phrase “common people” and drop it over- 
board. There is no such thing as the “common peo- 
ple.” There is the common in people, or the common 
to people, or that which is common among people. But 
people are basically and biologically alike. And run- 
ning through every last mother’s son of them are cer- 
tain common interests—if you but know how to appeal 
tothem. One man runs an elevator or cleans the street. 
Another teaches Sanskrit or writes great poetry, or 
owns a chewing-gum factory. But down underneath 
his special calling, or his special talent, or his special en- 
thusiasm, lie these great interests that are common to 
all, waiting to be awakened by the first man who knows 
how to awaken them. Why shouldn’t these interests be 
Do we not all eat, sleep, suffer, 
feel, hope? Is any one of us immune from death or 
from the aspirations, disappointments, and possibilities 
that go to make up life? 

No, we are all just people. And don’t forget that if 
your message to the human race is big enough, and if 
your power to present it is also great, it will finally 
break through and gain the attention of the whole 
world. You will have to knock down several strong 
barriers—the seeming slowness of the so-called “low- 
brows,” and the affected superiority of some of the 
“high-brows.” 
done. For, I repeat, underneath we are all alike. 
Great, simple ideas, greatly, yet simply, expressed, can 
be made to reach into every mind., 


_But it- has been done, and. it can be- 
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| There Are Good and Bad 


A veterinary tells of his queer experiences with sick 


UR pets get sick just as we do, 
and when sick need treatment 
just as we need it. Not only 
are they liable to ordinary 
troubles, such as indigestion 

and constipation, but are sometimes af- 

flicted with such high-sounding maladies 
as auto-intoxication and apoplexy. 

I do not mean that they are subject to 
the multitude of ills human flesh is heir to; 
their appendix never troubles them, for 
instance, and they do not fall victims to 
“flu.” But we who doctor animals have 
plenty of variety so far as diseases we 
must handle are concerned. 

Part of my time is given to the clinic 
established by the American Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in 
its animal hospital on Avenue A and 
‘Twenty-fourth Street, New York. Here 
in four years we have handled over forty- 
Most of them, since 


four thousand cases. 


of medicine, maybe a hypodermic; his 
temperature is taken, his diet prescribed. 
In other words, he is handled very much 
as a patient in any hospital is handled. 

And our pets show, under treatment, 
many differences in temperament and dis- 
position, just as their masters or mistresses 
do when these latter are sent to the hos- 
pital. Some are good patients, some are 
not. Some worry.and fret, some are 
quiet and philosophical. Their attitude 
too has much to do with recovery. Where 
a dog or cat worries and frets we advise 
the owner to take it home. Even though 
the treatment be not as well and regularl 
given there as it would be in the komitat 
the chances of recovery may be better. 
For worry is a bad thing for any animal— 
man, dog, of cat. e 

Likewise, our pets may be divided into 
good and bad patients so far as their atti- 
tude toward doctor and attendant is con- 


BROWS BROS. 


they have minor ailments, are treated on 
the spot, then turned over to the owners; 
but many of them, more seriously ill, are 
left with us. 

We have dogs, cats, horses, deer, an oc- 
casional monkey, canaries, parrots, and 
other birds. In this article I am going to 
tell, in the main, about dogs and cats, 
since these are our principal pets. Dogs 
and cats that are left with us for treat- 
ment are put into kennels or cages that 
are scoured every morning, and fresh 
straw installed, like making up beds at a 
hospital. A tag attached to the door of 
each kennel tells who the patient is, and 
what is the matter with him. The prog- 
ress of the case is observed. At certain 
times of the day the patient is given a dose 
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Above: Dr. George 
Watson Little is a grad- 
uate of the Cornell 
School of Veterinary 
Surgery and Medicine, 
and a captain in the 
medical service of the 
Officers Reserve Corps, 
U. S. A. For five years 
he was in charge of the 
animal hospital of the 
American Society for 
the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. In his 
private practice he spe- 
cializes in treatment 
of the critical ills of 
dogs. Doctor Little is 
shown here examining 
with a stethoscope one 
of his patients 


How to diagnose 


By George Watson 


cerned. Of course sometimes we have to 
hurt them, or at least do things that are 
not pleasant to them. In diagnosis, for 
instance, we have to keep on poking until 
we hit the sore spot; we have to give med- 
icine; we must sometimes administer hy- 
podermics, and, while we use the sharpest 
and finest needle, a hypodermic is not 
pleasant. 


Now among dogs especially there is a 
difference in the way individuals take 
these things. One dog submits to his 
medicine as if he senses that some ulti- 
mate good lies behind the treatment; 
another takes it in all humility, with 
tucked tail and hangdog expression; an- 
other submits only under protest: he has 
to be gagged, maybe overpowered. After 
that he’s “got it in for you” sometimes. 
He'll bite you if you don’t watch sharp. 
I am bitten, on the average, once a week 
by dogs. Once it was a mad dog; but 
that’s a different story. 

The worst dogs we have to deal with are 
white French poodles. After them, come 
Dalmatian or coach dogs, and chows. 
The dachshund looks as mild as he looks 
comical, but the dachshund needs watch- 
ing. The bulldog is, in the main, a good 
patient. Bird dogs are really good pa- 
tients; if they are going to bite they let 
you know in time, while some Dalmatians 
and chows will wag their-tails in apparent 
friendship and bite at the same time. 

This is also true: High-bred dogs are 
more to be feared than mongrels and street 
waifs. The high-bred fellow has an aristo- 


Below: Sandy, a pure-bred Airedale, was 
run down by an automobile. His back was 
broken and his legs became paralyzed. 
A veterinary in the dog's home town, 
Pittsburgh, operated on him right after 
the accident, encased him in splints and 
casts, Seyenteen days after the accident, 
Sandy was able to get about, with the aid 
of a specially constructed ‘‘crawler,”’ and 
everything indicated a complete recovery 
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Patients in Animal Hospitals 


animals—Some are patient and some are grouchy— 


your pet’s trouble 


Little, D. V. M. 


cratic spirit and a sense of personal rights; 
he is used to having things pretty much 
his own way. The mongrel, and especially 
the street waif, belongs to the meek and 
lowly of dogdom; he is used to uncomfort- 
able sensations, just as his ancestors have 
been. In the university of hard knocks 
he has learned his lessons, and one of these 
is that it is useless to kick against the 
pricks. He makes a good patient there- 
fore; also, when dangerously ill he is more 
apt to recover than the high-bred dog. 

Cats are much more easily handled 
than dogs. For one thing, they haven’t 
the strength to resist which many dogs 
have; you can handle any cat easily. 
Sometimes we receive a minor scratch 
from a cat, occasionally a bite; these occa- 
sional wounds, though, are not inflicted in 
anger, but only in terror or in the desire to 
get away. A cat under treatment is al- 
ways frightened; so are many dogs for 
that matter; but in addition to a dog’s 
fright his anger and resentment have to 
be reckoned with. 


p a way it is easier to diagnose an ani- 
mal’s troubles than it is to diagnose a 
man’s. In another way it is not so easy. 
The animal cannot tell you where his pain 
lies, while the man can. © But in many 
cases the man’s imagination plays a part 
in his recital of pains and troubles; he 
may be a hypochondriac and think he has 
pains where he hasn’t. But with an ani- 
mal there can be no doubt. He will let 


Right: This is the waiting-room of the 
dispensary for animals in New York. 
Here people who have sick pets can 
bring them for treatment free of charge. 
Doctor Little, who tells in this article 
many interesting things about the care 
of pets, is author of a pamphlet ‘‘First 
Aid to Small Animals.’’ This gives di- 
rections for animal care in emergencies, 
as well as a dietary for feeding dogs. It 
can be obtained through the American 
Humane Association, Albany, New York 
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you know when you hit the spot. Sup- 
pose your dog has pleurisy, a common 
disease among them; as ‘soon as I press 
upon the region over the pleural cavity 
the patient yells and tries to resist. 

There’s where his trouble is—no doubt 
about it. 

Many cases require an operation, and 
for these operations we observe the same 
precautions, to a degree at least, that are 
observed when a person is on the table. 
The instruments are sterilized, so are the 
bandages and the hands of the surgeon. 
Also in the operation the same anesthetics 
are used that are employed when a person 
is operated on. If the trouble is slight and 
external only a local anesthetic is em- 
ployed; if the operation is a primary one 
we use laughing gas, and sometimes ether 
or chloroform. 

Dogs, especially, go under the influence 


just as people do, and, the operation over, 
come out just as people come out, a little 
sleepy and wobbly at first, then perfectly 
conscious. However, I do not think the 
dog has the same disagreeable mental sen- 
sations a person sometimes experiences. 
He does not groan or writhe, and he is 
very seldom nauseated. Therefore in the 
main the anesthetics man has discovered 
are just as effective on his dog as on him- 
self, and perhaps even less disagreeable. 

Cats do not fare so well: they do not go 
under so easily and they come out with 
more of a struggle. Also, they suffer from 
bad after-effects more than the dog suffers.* 
Whereas ether is comparatively safe to a 
dog, it is very dangerous to a cat, who, if 
given just a mite too much, is apt to de- 
velop pneumonia, which, with a cat, is 
many times fatal. 

Some wild animals, I understand, never 


Left: Buster, a five- 
year-old bull terrier, 
owned by a Philadel- 


phian, had his leg 
crushed. Instead of 
letting him be killed, 
his fond owner took 
him to a Philadelphia 
veterinary, who ampu- 
tated the injured leg. 
And Buster became one 
of the few dogs that 
have ever had a wooden 
member. When the 
picture was taken, Bus- 
ter had been using his 
wooden leg for more 
than two years. He 
could get around in 
lively fashion, but not 
without a limp 
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forget an experience with anesthetics. 
Once rendered unconscious, they hold 
thereafter a grudge against man. Such is 
not the case with dogs, though I believe 
from my observation that cats are apt to 
be afraid of the operator afterward. 


r LOOKS very much like a hospital for 
humans here sometimes when we are op- 
erating, with the owner of the dog or cat, 
and maybe several members of the family 
to which it belongs, waiting in an ante- 
room to hear the result. Even our expres- 
sions, as we answer anxious inquiries, 
sound like those in any other hospital. 

“The patient is doing nicely,’ ’ we say, or 

“he has rallied all right.” 

We see some pathetic cases and have 
some pleasant (Continued on page 184) 
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what’s more, you know you are not. 


“No,” she said at last, ‘‘no, you are not Angela Howland; and, 


I see the lies in your face” 


“I know she is a fraud, a willful and wicked impostor. 
And I’m going to prove it,” declared Leonard Swift 


eels Within Wheels 


The story of a double mystery 


By Carolyn Wells 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


The Story So Far 


THE beautiful country home of Ralph Howland and his wife Mary is the scene of strange hap- 
penings. Early one morning Conrad, the village half-wit, with a mania for releasing cap- 


tured mice and birds, comes to the Howland kitchen and calmly announces, “Mr. H 


dead.” 


Austin Magee, 


owland is 


business assistant and secretary, finds his chief dead in the library, 


fallen across his desk. Sending away the servants Magee transfers some papers from Howland’s 


desk to his own. 


s m. The household gathers: Rob Peters and his wife, guests of the week; Miss _ 
Mills, companion and stenographer; Amy Lane, once nurse of the daughter, Angela, and now 


maid to Mrs. Howland; and Leonard Swift, a cousin and business partner of Ralph Howland, 
who now takes charge and sends for Doctor Avery, who can find no clear cause of death. He 
carnes the news to Mrs. Howland, who has been thrown into a state of nervous and mental 
disturbance by a severe thunderstorm of the previous night. This effect goes back many years 
to the time when the body of the little daughter, Angela, who had died in a sleeping sickness 
epidemic, was carried away in the midst of a terrific thunderstorm. The doctor knows well 


Mary Howland’s peculiarity, but was startled to get as response to his solemn report of the tragedy - 
Have you seen the will?” 


“Yes, I know that. 


only the words: 


He reports to Swift Mrs. 


Howland’s distraught state; and that he fears the tragedy has unhinged her mind. He advises 


that no one see her except Nurse Lane. 
The coun 


physician, Mason, the chief of police, and a detective are called. A careful 


examination shows only a tiny scracth on Howland’s cheek. The autopsy discloses no poison, 
no organic defect. Mason thinks he detects a slight odor of prussic acid, but Doctor Avery 


noticed nothing. 


trying to lead the trail away from Mrs. 


Examination of persons shows that Peters had seen Howland the night be- 

‘fore; after him, Magee; and then Swift, who left about midnight. 

later Mrs. Howland was down-stairs and up again. 
o 


Miss Mills states that a little 
But Doctor Avery injects doubt, evidently 


wland. The detective gets Mrs. Howland’s finger 


prints, which correspond to fresh marks he noticed on one of the desk drawers. When he sud- 
denly asks her for the will Mrs. Howland calmly points to a leather box in her boudoir. 

he will contains a startling clause: ‘If my daughter Angela should be found” a large be- 
quest to Swift is void. Magee explains that some time before, it had come to light that the 
child’s coffin was empty. Though years had passed, Howland, with his help, searched for trace 
of the child, hoping that she was not really dead after all, that she had been in a comatose state, 


and been released. 


After the funeral, as the business of the will was being discussed by Esterbrook, the Howland 


lawyer, together with Swift, Magee, and Miss Mills, the door of the libra 


opened and a beauti- 


ful young girl entered, saying, “I am Angela Howland. Where is my mother?” 


AD a ghost from the grave sud- 

denly materialized, with the 

words “I am Angela” on its 

lips, the effect could hardly 

have been more astonishing. 
The little group seemed shocked into in- 
credulous silence, with the face of each a 
study in emotions. 

Meanwhile, the girl stood calmly by, as 
if unaware of the effect of her dramatic 
declaration. Her cloak of soft black, as it 
fell back over her outstretched hand, 
showed a white lining. Round her white 
little throat was a string of black beads 
and on her heavy, soft dark hair was a 
small toque with a long, curling feather. 

er eyes, -as she looked from one to an- 


other, were hazel brown, and mutely ap- 


+ pealing, yet as the silence continued, a 


‘mutinous expression curved. her, red lips, - 


and she seemed about to speak again. 
But Swift forestalled her. 
“What do you mean,” he said, in a tone 
of poorly suppressed anger, “by such a 
im? If you think you can impose on 


me, you are greatly mistaken. Who are 
ou! 

X “I am Angela Howland,” she repeated, 
unmoved by Swift’s quite evident antag- 
onism. “‘As to my claims or credentials, 
I will disclose them to no one but my 
mother.” And the red lips shut. with an 
air of finality. 

“In the first place’ —Esterbrook found 
his voice at last—‘‘Mrs. Howland is ill 
and is not receiving visitors. In the sec- 
ond place, I, as her lawyer, and the lawyer 
of her late husband, cannot allow you to 
make your astonishing statement without 
attendant proofs, which must be shown 
to me and to Mr. Swift.” 

“Mrs. Howland is ill?” the girl said, her 
eyes full of affection; “then let me go to 
her at once. 
—Angela??? 7 ©. 

Her simple statement seemed to her 
sufficient, but her audience, with one ex- 
ception, was altogether incredulous. 

dith Mills, engrossed in her study of 


this very strange person, decided at once _ 


I tell you Iam her daughter ; 


that the girl was an impostor, but a very 
clever one. 

Austin Magee studied her, and con- 
cluded that she might be the right one 
after all. 

Lawyer Esterbrook did not for a mo- 
ment believe in her, and Swift, too angry 
to think clearly, had but one idea—to get 
rid of her. 

“Tell your story,” commanded. the 
lawyer briefly. “I must hear it before I 
can think of allowing you to see Mrs. 
Howland.” i 

“Oh, very well,” the low, tranquil voice 
began. “So long as I can remember I 
have been called Ida Holmes Campbell. 
This is not my real name. It was given 
me by the dear woman who adopted me, 
and who brought me up to live a life of 
usefulness and duty.” 


THE coldly critical eye of James Ester- 
brook was on her. 

His thoughts ran: “Be careful, young 
woman. If you’re going to work the line 
of duty and virtue, be very careful.” 

“Miss Jane Campbell, who took me to 
live with her, was a Scotch woman who 
lived, at various times, in many parts of 
the world. To begin the story at the be- 
ginning, I can only tell you the details as 
she told them, many times, to me. 

“It seems she was traveling by train 
through New England one night. Re- 
turning to her berth in the sleeping car, 
after a trip to the dressing-room, she was 
astonished to find in it a small child, a girl 
of four or five years. At the moment she 
concluded that the child-belonged to a fel- 
low passenger and had been placed by the 
nurse or mother in her berth by mistake. 

“She soothed the little one to sleep, and 
awaited the return of its guardian. But 
no one claimed the child—that night or 
afterward. Miss Campbell was forced to 
the opinion that the baby had been 
abandoned and given over to her pur- 
posely. She developed an immediate af- 
fection for the little girl; but, being con- 
scientious, and deeming it her duty, she 
advertised, even employed detectives, to 
find out where the child belonged. All 
was to no avail. After a long and futile 
endeavor she gave up the search and ac- 
cepted the child as her own. Adoption 
was impossible, for lack of data; but as 
long. as.she-lived she acted.the part of a 
wise and loving mother to her foundling. 

“I am that girl,-and I claim that Iam | 
also Angela Howland.” 

“Upon what do you base such an extra- 
ordinary claim?” asked Esterbrook coldly. 

“My claims are not many—and not all 
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tangible,” she said, and the earnest look 
she gave the lawyer made him listen at- 
tentively. “Here is one,” and she took 
from her hand bag a string of coral. 

“T claim that is the coral necklace that 
Angela Howland wore when she was— 
when she disappeared.” 

“You knew the details of the child’s 
burial, of her disappearance?” 

“I do. I tell you I am that child.” 

“You recollect—you remember?” 

“Nothing. I was a mere baby—” 

_ “Five years old,” put in Leonard Swift 
savagely. “I say, Mr. Esterbrook, I re- 
fuse to listen to any more of this harangue! 
Are you being hypnotized—or what?” 

Somewhat in the way that a human 
gaze is said to quell the ferocity of a wild 


animal, Miss Campbel¥sstightly: "tronic 


smile silenced Leonard Swift. ` It was‘only 


a little smile, but it gave him to feel that 


CS 


it would be much better for him to listen. 

“Granting for a moment that you are 
Angela Howland,” Esterbrook said, still 
coldly “you know that you were supposed 
dead, and that you were placed in a casket 
for burial?” 

“I know that.” The girl’s eyes were big 
and solemn. 

“How did you get out?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“You remember nothing of it?” 

“Nothing.” 


“THEN, how do you know that Angela 
Howland was supposed dead, and that, 
later, her body, alive or dead, was taken 
from its casket?” 
“I know that, from—from reading it in 
nd you were clever enough to plan 
from that a scheme to impersonate the 


= the panes recéntly,” $ 


“My Angela? My baby? My daughter?” she said, and 


child, and to come here with a trumpery 
string of corals that you bought for the 
purpose, and you—” Leonard Swift’s 
rage fairly choked him. 

“You are so angry, sir, I think you 
must fear my story is true.” Again that 
faint glimmer of a smile, and Swift again 
writhed under it. 

“Go on,” the lawyer ordered, and 
Austin Magee, listening quietly, won- 
dered if this could be the true Angela. 

“Miss Jane Campbell kept the necklace 
that she took from the throat of her found- 
ling, and she also kept the clothing. I 
haven’t the clothing with me, however.” 

“Couldn’t buy that as easily as corals,” 
sneered Swift. 

“Where is that clothing?” asked Ester- 
brook. 

“In Australia.” 


“Too bad it’s so far away.” The lawyer 
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her face moved nearer to that of the supplicating girl 


spoke with sarcasm. “It would be a 
strong proof, which I can hardly say the 
corals are.” 

“Yes? But, as you know, there has 
been no mention of the coral necklace in 
the newspaper stories. Why should I go 
and buy such a thing?” 

Esterbrook considered. That was so. 
Indeed, he himself had never heard ‘of the 
corals. If it could be proved that the little 
Angela was buried wearing them, it was- 
indeed a point. But far from conclusive. 

“Go on,” he said again. 

“T lived with Miss Campbell in Aus- 
tralia, in England, and in France. Soon 
after the war, my adopted mother died. 
Partly in the hope of learning my real 
parentage, and partly because I had a 
good position offered me, I came to Amer- 
ica two years ago, and I have lived in 
New York City since.” 


“Yes? We are not particularly inter- 
ested in your career.” Swift said. 

“You may be interested to learn how I 
happened to know of the fact that Angela 
Howland was being sought for.” nd 
now, the light in the girl’s eyes, the lovely 
smile that lighted up the little face, held 
everyone spellbound. 


“TE WAS through my dentist.” Austin 
Magee gave a start. “He is a Doctor 
Prescott, in New York, and he had seen 
in the ‘Dental Journals’ an advertisement 
that attracted his notice. It was a reward 
offered for the discovery of a missing girl. 
The peculiarity of her teeth was that the 
two front teeth were quite widely sepa- 
rated.” 

A sudden, intentional disclosure of Miss 
Campbell’s small white teeth, showed the 
upper front ones so separated. 
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The red lips came together again, and 
the voice went on: 

“Dentists were urged to inquire about 
the ancestry of any patients who showed 
this peculiarity. If any were found to be 
in doubt about their parentage they were 
asked to communicate with Mr. Howland. 

“Doctor Prescott had several patients 
with separated front teeth, but of them 
all I was the only one who could qualify 
otherwise.” 

“And you snatched at the opportun- 
ity?” Swift’s voice rang out. “Well, you 
can’t put it over! See?” 

“Be quiet, Swift,” said the lawyer, los- 
ing patience with the angry man. “Let 
us hear this out.” 

“Yes, I snatched at the opportunity,” 
the smile made the words acceptable; 
“and I wrote to Mr. Howland.” 

“You had an (Continued on page 153) 


We have published many articles in which husbands have told 
of the help their wives have been to them. Here is a brutally 
frank article in which a husband presents another point of view 


ow My Wite 
Has Hindered Me 


HIS is a frank story of my mar- 
ried life, so frank that I have 
hesitated a long time before re- 
leasing it. I am afraid that many 
people will think I am whining 
or that I am not a “good sport.” I can- 
not help it if they do. Some wives may 
be bitter against me as they find that 
their own memories corroborate certain 
things that I set forth. It is such wives, 


however, whom I am particularly anxious . 


to reach. I am writing without bitter- 
ness. Will they read in the same spirit, 
and then decide honestly whether or not 
they are handicapping their husbands? 

Madeline and I met in a business office, 
where she was a stenographer and I was a 
city salesman. I often think how differ- 
ently my father’s courtship of my mother 
was conducted. They were born on neigh- 
boring streets in the same little town. 
They romped together as children and at- 
tended the same country school. At six- 
teen he went East to college and for the 
greater part of four years they were sepa- 
rated. He came back after his graduation 
to find that a miracle had taken place. He 
had left a girl and he discovered a young 
woman. 

They were married in the white church 
immediately after his admission to the 
bar, and started housekeeping in a cot- 
tage that rented for twelve dollars a 
month. From the day when they first 
walked through the little front door to- 
pethen until now, my mother’s career has 

een my father. Th 
children she has found expression for her 
life. When his great needs were thrift and 
self-improvement, she saved with an 
amazing ingenuity, and found opportu- 
nity, even with infant children, to keep in 
touch with the books he was reading and 
the new interests that were occupying his 
mind. As his practice grew they moved 
to a larger home and he beran to be a fac- 
tor in local politics.. He served two terms 
in the state legislature, and then was of- 
fered and accepted the nomination for 
Congress. ; 

His income was too modest to permit 
moving the family with him to Washing- 
ton. For the larger portion of eight years 
he lived amid the stirring experiences of 
the Capital; she, with her children and 
her garden, at home. Decidedly unfair to 
her, you will say; a sacrifice of her life to 
his, such as women will not be called upon 
to make in the future. That may be true; 
at least I am not wise enough to dispute 
it. All I know is that if there is a happier 
couple in the world than my father and 
mother I have never met them. Always 
the goal of his ambition had been the 
bench; and after his fourth term in Con- 
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rough him and her 


gress the President appointed him judge 
of our Federal District. Thus he and she 
were reunited. But without his eight 
years of congressional service he would 
never have realized his ambition. They 
were hard years for her; but they were 
hard for him also. He was doing his work, 
and she, through her children, was doing 
hers. And by their work they won the re- 
ward they wanted—a position of honor in 
the community and respectable, if not 
brilliant, success for their children. 

But this is a story about Madeline and 
me, not about our parents. Unlike me, 
she was born and brought up in a city, 
Baltimore. She has always regarded this 
as an advantage, as perhaps it was; but in 
one respect I am sure that her home life 
was distinctly handicapped as compared 
with mine. Whatever else our home may 
have been it was undeniably sincere. We 
were poor and we never pretended that 
we were otherwise. Madeline’s folks were 
poor, but both her mother and she spent 
their days in creating and sustaining the 
impression that they were of the élite. 
When we met I was working as a sales- 
man with the frank purpose of getting 
money enough to go through law school; 
she was working as a stenographer, but 
gave me the vague, fluttering idea that it 
was something of a lark, a girlish impulse 
to show her parents that she could “go it 
alone if she had to.” 


NDERNEATH this veneer there was 

real substance: She was a graduate of 
a girls’ school; she had some taste for books; 
she played the piano, and cherished the 
notion that her voice was good enough 
to provide a career. She was decidedly 
superior to the other girls in the office, and 
as my opportunities for feminine a a 
anceships in a strange city were largely 
confined to the office we soon formed a 
friendship which ripened into an engage- 
ment. We both understood that it would 
be years before we could marry. I must 
go through the law school and get a foot- 
hold in some good ofhce. 

The first little ripple in our happiness 
came with our visit to her parents. From 
Philadelphia to Baltimore is a short trip 
and we made it one Saturday afternoon. 
I went with some trepidation. Without 
saying it in so many words, Madeline had 
given me to understand that her father 
was an officer in a Baltimore bank and her 
mother a member of one of the exclusive 
old Southern families. I rather shrank 
from the ordeal of passing into a staid old 
mansion and undergoing the scrutiny of 
an aristocratic couple whose daughter had 
been unwise enough to engage herself to a 
penniless young man. 


Before the trip was ended Madeline 
had managed to prepare me somewhat for 
disillusionment. Her father had ‘‘suf- 
fered some reverses” she intimated, and 
her mother, “good old sport,” had insisted 
on taking a little cottage, much to the 
surprise of her genteel relatives, who criti- 
cized her, though they secretly admired 
her pluck. Even this explanation did not 
entirely remove the shock of the two-fam- 
ily wooden house in front of which our 
taxi finally stopped. Her mother met us 
at the door, a woman of fifty-five who 
showed signs of the unsuccessful fight to 
look forty. The furniture and pictures 
gave no hint of aristocratic ancestry; they 
were cheap, department store stuff, much 
the worse for wear. The only saving ele- 
ment in the picture was Madeline’s father. 
He was not a bank officer and never had 
been, any more than her mother was a 
member of an old Southern family—ex- 
cept as we are all members of old Southern 
families through our descent from Adam. 
He was just an assistant cashier who 
liked to come home at night, take off his 
shoes and smoke his pipe; and he never 
pretended to anybody that he was any- 
thing else. 

Altogether, the visit left a bad taste in 
my mouth. Madeline's mother talked in 
a tone which was little better than a 
whine. She did not blush to let you know 
that she considered her husband a failure. 
She filled up a good deal of time with 
stories about the girls with whom ‘she 
went to school, all of whom, apparently, 
had married millionaires; and she inti- 
mated frankly that she had had chances 
quite as good as theirs. After supper, 
when she and Madeline went out to make 
a call, the father took me over to a nearb 
saloon, where with the aid of some sedel 
of good dark beer we established a mutual 
respect and friendship which has contin- 
ued. through the years. 


(THERE are men who tell you, in confi- 
dence, that their wives did the propos- 
ing. I am not of that number. I proposed 
to Madeline, proposed twice in fact; but it 
was she who insisted that we marry before 
we ought to have married. She had been 
absent from the office one Saturday to act 
as bridesmaid for one of her friends; and 
it was late Sunday afternoon when she re- 
turned to her boarding-house. I found 
her there in the evening full of the details 
of the great event. We walked out 
through the park, she chattering all the 
way about the costumes and the presents 
with a girlish enthusiasm that was capti- 
vating. 

“And they have the cutest little apart- 
ment, Joe,” she gurgled. “Two pretty 
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white rooms and a kitchenette, the love- 
liest thing you can imagine. It just made 
me jealous all over.” 

I reached out and squeezed her hand. 

“We'll have all that some day our- 
selves,” I said. 

“It doesn’t cost hardly anything,” she 
wenton. “Why, with what you are pay- 
ing for your room and what I pay for 
mune, and ten dollars a month more—” 
She broke off suddenly, finishing the sen- 
tence with her eyes. 

I gripped her hand harder. 

“Some day, sweetheart,” I assured her. 
** After I get through the law school—” 

“Oh, that old law school!” she ex- 
claimed. “TI hate it.” 

“Madeline, you mustn’t say that,” I 
cried. “You don’t mean it; you know you 
don’t. Why, from the time I was old 
enough to walk I’ve wanted 
to be a lawyer. It was 
born in my blood.” 

“You care more for your 
old law than you do for 
me,” she answered chok- 


ingly. : 
“That’s unfair,” I re- 
monstrated. “You know 
it’s unfair. You know I 
love you more than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

s you?” she cried, 
turning suddenly. 

“Of course I do, darling.” 

We had reached a de- 
serted spot in the park; 
there was no one within a 
half-mile of us. Suddenly 
her arms were around my 
neck, her wet eyes were up- 
turned to mine. I kissed 
her. Six weeks later we 
were married and began 
housekeeping in a cute little 
apartment of two white 
rooms with a kitchenette. 


OUR marriage was on 
Thanksgiving Day! For 
the next few months we 
played at living in the hap- 
py, irresponsible fashion 
which has characterized 
young couples since the be- 
ginning of time. She 
cooked the meals and I 
dried the dishes. We kept 
our jobs; but my work as a 
salesman took me out of the 
office so that we were sepa- 
rated through the day. I 
shall never forget the picture she made, 
at supper time, standing in the doorway 
of our little third-floor front, her white 
apron covering her dress, waiting for me 
to trudge up the last flight of stairs. Those 
were happy weeks, and I persuaded my- 
self easily that she had been right in set- 
ting the date of our marriage ahead. Why 
should we waste the years of our youth? 
With what we had saved I could still go 
on to the law school in the fall. 

But Fate has a way of taking a hand in 
the affairs of young married folk. In the 
spring we knew that Madeline would 

ave to drop out of the office long before 
fall. In October I spent one age-long 
night walking up and down the corridor 
of a maternity hospital while two doctors 
fought the good fight for her life. A little 
after midnight they told me that they 


had won; she was safe, and we had a boy. 

To have one’s wife safe, and to be the 
father of a boy—surely this was reward 
enough for postponing the law school a 
year. It was only a postponement, I con- 
tended stoutly. | 

With a baby one must live in a suburb, 
Madeline insisted. I demurred. To go 
to the suburbs meant the expense of a 
house; it meant a long, hard trip on the 
train after the night courses in law. Why 
not try it in the city, I asked. There were 
the parks, and we could live so much 
cheaper, with none of the demands which 
go with being a citizen and a neighbor. I 
was very tender in my arguing, but I saw 
that every word I uttered hurt. 

“Have our baby’s lungs filled with dirty 
city air!” she exclaimed. “Why, Joe, 
how can you? Suppose something should 


Six Types of Wives Who Are 
~ Handicaps to Their Husbands 


TTXOWARD the end of this article the 
author names six types of wives who are 
handicaps to their husbands. 


list and see if it reminds you of anybody you 
know. One of these types is described as fol- 
lows by the author: 

“There is the wife who is constantly com- 
paring her husband with other men to his dis- 
advantage. Perhaps she does it only in her 
own secret thoughts; perhaps she- does it 


verbally when they are alone, or even when 
they are in company. 
woman’s husband earns twenty thousand 
dollars a year is no reason why her husband 
can, or should. Every man is different from 
every other in his capacities and limitations. 
The wise woman studies her husband and 
seeks to help him make the most of whatever 
talents he may have, be they great or small. 
She learns early this secret of executive suc- 
cess—that if you praise a man and let him 
know that you believe he is going to succeed, 
he often does succeed even beyond your ex- 
pectations.”” 


happen to him; we’d never forgive our- 
selves, never—” 

So, as soon as she could be away from 
the baby long enough to explore a little, 
we rented a house with a garage and a 
room for a cook. All this meant the ne- 
cessity for more money, and when the job 
of assistant sales manager was offered me 
I welcomed it gladly. The salary would 
just about meet our expenses and provide 
for the life insurance which I had taken 
immediately after the baby came. 

For four months I tried to combine a 
good day’s work in the office with an eve- 
ning course in law. A bigger man, a 
stronger character, would have got away 
with it; for strong characters go forward 
in spite of circumstances. But at the end 
of four months I had lost ten pounds and 
was beginning to jump when a door 
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slammed anywhere in the house. I 
dropped the law. Madeline was very 
much relieved. 

Two years passed and our daughter was 
born. My salary was increased a little; 
we were beginning to buy our house on 
monthly payments; we had become a part 
of a little group of young married people 
who visited around in a closed circle and 
danced regularly on Saturday nights at 
the Country Club. It was just after our 
daughter’s birth—unhappily enough— 
while Madeline’s mother was still visiting 
us, that I received my offer from Kansas 


City. 

V4 jobbing concern of the same charac- 
ter as the one which employed me, but 
made up of much younger men, wanted a 
sales manager. The salary at the start 
would be seven hundred and fifty dollars 
less than I had been receiv- 
ing, but there was a chance 
to acquire twenty per cent 
stock interest. It was my 
opportunity to get into 
business on my own ac- 
count, with a group of men 
of my own age. f investi- 
pate it thoroughly and, 

aving satisfied myself on 
every point, I took the news 
home to Madeline and her 
mother with the eagerness 
of a small boy carrying a 
telegram which he knows 
contains a message of good 
luck. I confess that I was 
totally unprepared for the 
reception my message re- 
ceived. 

“Kansas City,” Madeline 
repeated incredulously. “Go 
’way out there?. Oh, Joe, 
we couldn’t—” 

“Couldn’t?”’ I exclaimed. 
“Why, Kansas City is one 
of the finest, most progres- 
sive towns in the country. 
Of course it seems like a 
long way off to you. You’ve 
never been farther west 
than Pittsburgh. But I’ve 
been there; I was born in 
the Middle - West; there 
aren’t any finer people any- 
where.” 


“DUT to leave all our old 
friends,” she protested. 
‘We'll find plenty of new 
ones,” I said; “and, be- 
, sides, we won't be losing 
the old. We’ll be back once a year at 
least.” 

Up to this point Madeline’s mother had 
said nothing. Now she moved over to the 
bed and clasped her daughter’s hand. 

“Madeline is all we have,” she said 
firmly. ‘She will never let two thousand 
miles come between her and her mother. 
It would be too cruel... .” 

I confess that I lost my temper. 

“Neither of you seems to get the real 
point of this thing,” I explained. “This 
1s the sort of offer that comes to most men 
only once in a lifetime. There are plenty 
of salaried jobs in the world; but the 
chance to get hold of a substantial block 
of stock in an established business is 
something that nobody but a fool would 
turn down. Unless Pan entirely mis- 
taken, that (Continued on page 190) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


He Knows What Women Will Buy—And Why 


LBERT T. FISCHER has spent 
twenty years studying human 
beings from both sides of the 
retail store counter. He has 
classified and card-indexed the 

buying impulses of thousands of people, 
particularly women, and it is in a good 
measure due to his selling psychology that 
your wife goes into a drug store to get a 
tooth brush—and comes out with a box of 
candy, three cakes of soap, some writing 
paper, a polishing cloth, and several other 
articles that she had never 
dreamed of purchasing. 

Fischer is founder and 
president of the Interna- 
tional Displays Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
taught retailers in all parts 
of the country how to dis- 
play their goods so that 
people will want to buy 
them. His field of psycho- 
logical showmanship cov- 
ers everything from soup 
to soap and from stoves to 
sandpaper. 

In observing the average 
buyer’s actions and reac- 
tions, Fischer has learned 
a lot of curious things. He 
has found out, for in- 
stance, that in certain 
cities, people buy less on 
Tuesday than they do on 
any other week day; that 
red does not have the dis- 
play value of yellow, al- 
though most people think 
otherwise; that candy sells 
best when placed on top of 
the counter or show case. 

Fischer probably has 
done more than any other 
one man in the display 
business to organize it and 
standardize it along scien- 
tific lines. He has an in- 
ternational reputation as a 
display man, for his serv- 
ices and studies of retail. 
merchandising have taken 
him into many parts of the 
world. He is the author 
of “Window and Store 
Display,” the only book 
that has ever been published on the subject. 

“More buying,” Fischer explains, ‘“‘is 
done through the eye than through any of 
the other senses, and this natural selling 
method has been used by the Orientals for 
centuries. During a recent extensive tour 
through Europe and the countries of the 
Near Tae I was impressed with the fact 
that the natives in the various Eastern 
bazars were still using effectively the sell- 
ing methods that were in vogue in the days 
before Christ. They displayed their goods 
where the people would see them—namely, 
on the street. To-day, they follow this 
method, in spite of the fact that they have 
shelves and counters, because they have 
known for centuries that goods well dis- 
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played are half sold. And they succeed 
at it despite the fact that nowhere is retail 
competition keener than in the native 
quarters and bazars, ‘East of Suez.’ 

“The merchant princes of our day, such 
as Woolworth, anamaker, Marshall 
Field, Louis Liggett, the drug-store king, 
H. H. Kresge, and hosts of others, owe 
their success largely to the fact that they 
sell through the eye.” 

In one year alone, Fischer and his or- 
ganization have exhaustively investigated 


Albert T. Fischer is one of the country’s leading experts on ‘‘displays.”’ 

For twenty years he has been studying human nature to find out 
what colors, and what kinds of window and counter displays attract 
the greatest number of people. You may have thought that red is the 
most striking color, but the fact is that yellow appeals more to most 
of us. Men are attracted most by combinations of black, yellow, and 
purple, while softer colors appeal to women. 
article many interesting things he has discovered about the impulses 
that make us want to buy goods that are attractively displayed 


as many as seven thousand retail stores in 
all parts of the country. Fischer is con- 
tinually conducting surveys of this sort 
among all types of merchants, in order to 
enable manufacturers to make two sales 
where one was made before. 

“For example,” says Fischer, “to de- 
termine definitely what was possible by 
proper display at the dealer’s store, many 
tests were conducted with well-known 
merchandise, among them a famous brand 
of canned soup. Careful checking among 
a group of stores, showed that 356 fami- 
lies used this soup at least once a week, 
when the goods were stacked on shelves 
with competing brands. In each store, we 
took three cans of the same soup off the 


Mr. Fischer tells in this 


shelf, displayed them attractively on the 
counter, and that week 605 families had 
soup for dinner.” 

Your wife and my wife, undoubtedly 
believe that they buy candy by taste, but 
according to Mr. Fischer they buy it 
largely by sight. 

“In making another retail test, this 
time on candy,” says Fischer, “we found 
that 384 bars of chocolate, dear to the 
heart of every child, were sold when the 
bars were put inside the showcase. By 
means of a clever counter 
display device, the dealer 
was induced to take choco- 
late bars out of his case and 
put them within easy reach 
of everyone. The sales in- 
creased to 1,074 bars— 
or 183 per cent. Many 
other similar tests, con- 
ducted year after year in 
groceries, confectionaries, 
drug stores, and other re- 
tail stores, prove conclu- 
sively that your wife buys 
through visual suggestion.” 

Fischer naturally uses 
color to arrest attention 
and hold interest. He be- 
lieves that color and con- 
trast are great salesmen if 
properly used. To catch 
the attention of the aver- 
age man, he says it is well 
to use black, yellow, and 
purple in proper propor- 
tions, in broad masses and 
without much detail, these 
colors expressing vigor, 
strength, and action. His 
wife, however, can be ap- 
pealed to more quickly by 
use of the soft blended 
colors and subdued tints, 
expressing daintiness, qual- 
ity, and refinement. After 
many years, in which he 
has tested out all kinds of 
color combinations, Fischer 
has reached the conclusion 
that red is not the best at- 
tention-getter for window 
and counter displays. “It 
may attract the bull,” he 
says, “‘ but not the buyer.” 

Fischer has worked out a color scale 
indicating the attention-getting value of 
colors, which he uses in his own work. He 
starts with purple as the color of lowest 
visibility, with blue three times the power 
of purple, red five times, green seven 
times, and yellow twelve times. 

Although there are two million store 
windows in this country and four million 
retail cqunters, Fischer has found that 
less than 20 per cent of these are working 
efficiently. “‘Many merchants pay big 
rent for their window and store space, 
and seemingly forget that they have it. 
If your window looks like a junk heap, 
clean it up and make it bring in buyers. 
Few merchants realize that even a simple 


window display, provided it has a clean 
pane of glass in Rant of it, will increase 
sales 50 to 200 per cent. People pass such 
a store and are attracted to and reminded 
of merchandise they have been wanting. 
A store has circulation, just as a newspa- 
per or magazine has.” 

Many tests have been made by Fischer 
in cities and towns of all sizes, to ascertain 
the number of people who pass a given 
store per day. His investigations show 
that in towns with a population of 15,000 
to 25,000, a window display on the main 
thoroughfare will be seen by nearly 4,500 
people per day. In cities with a popula- 
tion ranging from 50,000 to a quarter of a 
million, the average number passing a 
store in the shopping district is between 
20,000 and 25,000 per day. In cities of a 
quarter of a million and up, one has down- 
town and up-town locations to deal with, 
and the average up-town locations would 
represent a circulation of 7,000 per,day, 
while the down-town ones would represent 
a circulation ranging all the way from 
40,000 to 100,000 per day. 

“Window circulation,’ says Fischer, 
** determines the rate of rent and the de- 
sirability of location. Note how carefully 
the retailer in the down-town district 
watches his display windows. He realizes 
their value, and makes every inch count. 


Interesting People 


“Ordinarily speaking, it is a mistake to 
overload the window or show too many 
different kinds of articles. The average 
person will see two or three things in a 
window if they are well displayed. The 
color of the background material, and a 
few well-chosen words, together with the 
proper grouping of the products, will 
catch the eye of most people. The word- 
ing should be short and convincing, and 
the prices must stand out so that they 
will catch the eye and attention of the 
passer-by without conscious effort.” 

Fischer finds that a great majority of 

eople buy on sight an article that costs 
ie than a dollar, whereas an article cost- 
ing two dollars or more is bought more 
often after deliberation; but window and 
counter displays have much to do with 
bringing them to a decision. After many 
years of constant contact with manufac- 
turers and dealers, he is convinced that 
the majority of people buy on impulse, 
and on the appeal to appetite and senti- 
ment, rather than the appeal to reason. 

Mr. Fischer has made a scientific study 
of the devices and displays that make peo- 

le want to buy desirable merchandise. 

he manner in which he came to take up 
the study, however, was more or less of an 
accident. 

A good many years ago, Mr. Fischer and 
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a partner started out as manufacturers of 
chewing gum. They found that the gum 
would not sell unless it was strikingly and 
conveniently displayed. At first they tried 
to buy good counter devices for displaying 
their product, so that it would come to 
the attention of prospective purchasers. 
The only available device they could find 
was the ordinary old-fashioned cardboard 
box. As a result Mr. Fischer himself set to 
work and designed counter boxes of such 
an attractive description that they 
worked like “silent salesmen.” And these 
salesmen helped to sell the gum. 

After the success of the gum-display 
devices, Mr. Fischer turned his attention 
to developing other things that would 
help modern merchandising. He soon 
found that attractive display methods 
were of great value in bringing to the at- 
tention of customers all kinds of goods. 
Manufacturers who depended upon retail 
outlets were not slow to realize the value 
of his work, and so he was able to work 
out standardized methods of display. 

The real, fundamental principle on 
which he has based his work is a matter 
of visualization. He has always kept in 
mind the fact that when it comes to buy- 
ing, all of us are most strongly attracted 
to that which pleases the eye. 

S. P. HALLIDAY 


Four Generations Have Passed Through Her Classrooms 


EEL old? Not a bit of it. It 
rather startled me, though, the 
other day when a little youngster 
told me that his great-grand- 
father went to school to me. I 
remembered his father and his grand- 
father, but I can’t seem to place his great- 
grandfather.” 

Miss Nellie F. Cornell, 
principal of Ellwanger 
and Barry Primary 
School, Rochester, New 
York, has completed six- 
ty years of service to 
that city as teacher and, 
later, as principal of the 
elementary school, where 
she can be found to-day. 
She is eighty-two years 
old, active, energetic, for- 
ward-thinking, and in- 
tensely alive. 

Her service to the chil- 
dren of Rochester dates 
back to the autumn of 
1862, when she was ap- 
pointed a teacher by the 
granting of a “certifi- 
cate.” She walked to 
her first school, because 
there were no street cars 
in Rochester at that 
time. On dark winter 
afternoons she closed the 
school because the “‘trus- 
tees” had not thrown 
away the public money 
on such “luxuries” as 
coal-oil lamps. 

During her years of 
work with public school 
children, Miss Cornell 
has seen the entire na- 
tionality of her grade 
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rooms change many times. She was ap- 
ointed principal of the Ellwanger and 

arry School in 1877. At that time the 
majority of her pupils were the children of 
American-born parents. Then German- 
speaking children began to take their 
places at the desks: The Irish followed, 


Miss Nellie F. Cornell, at the age of eighty-two, is principal of the Ellwan- 
ger and Barry Primary School in Rochester, New York. She has been teach- 
ing for sixty years, and is not thinking of retiring yet, for the simple reason 
that she is ‘‘too busy.” Among her pupils to-day is a youngster whose 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather passed through her classes. 
Miss Cornell, with the wisdom of age, has the vision which enables her to 
be in sympathy with youth. She doesn’t complain about the times and 
the alleged frivolity that has come over the younger generation. 
she stoutly maintains that an- honest comparison of the young people of 
to-day with those of previous generations would not show that there has 
been any loss of serious and earnest ideals. 
to-day,” she says, ‘‘seem just as promising to me as the young people I 
knew when I was young. They dress differently and their amusements are 
different, but it seems to me their impulses average up just about the same”’ 


“The young people I meet 


and after them, the Italians. In the last 
few years, as the entire character of the 
neighborhood changed, Jewish immigrants 
began to send their children to school, 
until to-day they greatly outnumber all 
the other nationalities. 

“Which nationality caused the most 
trouble?” Miss Cornell 
repeated the question. 
“Pre found children 

retty much the same. 
They get themselves into 
the same kinds of mis- 
chief now as they did 
when I began teaching. 
And they all turn out 
about the same way.” ` 

Miss Cornell has 
adopted every new idea 
for her school as it has 
been developed by the 
educational bureaus. She 
delights in her kinder- 
garten and in the modern 
improvements in school 
buildings and equipment. 
Her first school building 
was a rickety wooden 
firetrap. The room was 
eared by a wood stove, 
tended by the larger 
boys. Out in the school 
yard was a pump, which 
in winter was surrounded 


by a glare of ice. The 
boys anl girls were 
herded into individual 
bare play-yards, each 


Instead, surrounded by a high 


board fence. 

“I wish I could see the 
changes in our educa- 
tional system which will 
take x Ae during the 
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next hundred years,” sighed Miss Cornell. 

She recalls with pleasure the concert 
that Jenny Lind gave in Rochester; and 
she remembers accompanying her father 
to hear Abraham Lincoln speak, during 
his first campaign for the Presidency. The 
father, who insisted on his daughter’s at- 
tendance at the political address, was 
Stephen Cornell, an engineer-contractor 
aa cousin-of the founder of Cornell 
University. | ; Aa 

The mother, Almira Palmer, was herself 


a school-teachér-in. pioneer days, and the . 


first white child born in Monroe County, 


x, 
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west of the present city of Rochester. 
Four times Miss Cornell has seen the 
boys she taught leaving their homes to 
fight for their country. In the last days of 
the Civil War the older boys threw down 
their slates to enlist. Later, during the 
Sioux Wars and the development of the 
West, several boys responded to the urge 
of patriotism:and the call of adventure. 
-When war-was declared with Spain, many 
raduates ‘of the Ellwanger and Barry 
School fought in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines.» * 
` “Frank Ji Semple, a quiet little fellow, 


went away as soon as war was declared 
with Germany. He had been out of school 
only a few years. He came back with the 
Croix de Guerre and several other decora- 
tions,” Miss Cornell said. “There was 
Lieutenant Walter Bradley and Lieuten- 
ant Philip Ludwig and Lieutenant George 
Johnson, every one a graduate of my 
school. But it is not fair to mention any 
one of them by name. There were so 
many, and they all did so well. 

“Retire?” asked Miss Cornell. “May- 
be. Sometime. But not yet. I’m too 
busy.” GEORGE $. BROOKS 


An Immigrant Boy Who Made Grand Opera Popular 


OME twenty years ago there landed 
at Ellis Island an Italian boy who 
brought with him an almost empty 
purse, nő knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and an overwhelm- 

ing ambition to attain fame and fortune 
in the strange country to which he had 
migrated. His name was Fortune Gallo. 

t did not.take young Gallo very 
long to learn either the language or 
the customs of his “land of hope.” 
He studied both, with the energy 
and avidity that have character- 
ized his whole career. While he 
was still in his first pair of long 
trousers he took an interest in 
ward politics, and it was not long 
before he was having a shaping 
influencé on: the political thought 
of an always-increasing group of 
his fellow Italian-Americans. Also, 
he made influential friends who 
later were to help him live up to 
his name. 

Gallo’s first business position in 
New York was that of clerk in an 
East Side bank. But the conserva- 
tive atmosphere of the counting- 
house rather palled on the restless 
young Italian, who gathered a 
group of musicians from his 
neighborhood and organized a 
brass band. As their manager, he 
began booking a tour of the 
country for the organization. So 
successful were his methods that 
he was soon sought by bigger and 
better bands, and before many 
oe he was rated as the best 

and manager in America. 

It was merely a step in advance 
that brought him forth as an 
operatic impresario—with the burning 
ambition of bringing good opera to the 
masses of the people. On the Pacific 
coast during his travels, he had met the 
lamented Lambardi, presiding genius over 
many ill-fated opera companies in Central 
America and California. Young Gallo 
learned much, and learned it quickly, from 
Lambardi, and later, when he was offered 
as a present the ownership of an operatic 
company temporarily in financial distress, 
he grasped the opportunity, and from it 
built the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, to-day the only grand opera com- 
pany in America which, on the basis of 
popular prices, boasts annually of a profit 
instead of a deficit. Moreover, the San 
Carlo company holds its own in competi- 


tion with the big companies-that rely upon 


fabulous subsidies and guarantee funds. 


Playing a two-week’s engagement at the 
Boston Opera House, the company at- 
tracted the enthusiastic patronage of the 
leaders in Back Bay’s most exclusive cir- 
cles; in Philadelphia during a three-weeks’ 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
the “best people” of the city placed their 
stamp of approval on the particular brand 
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Fortune Gallo has made a unique success 
as manager of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company and other operatic ventures. 
He began his career in this country as 
a clerk in an East Side bank in New 
York. Then he organized the musicians of 
his neighborhood into a brass band, and 
acquired a reputation as the country’s 
best band manager. Having accepted as 
a gift an opera company that was in 
financial distress, he developed it into an 
organization that has brought grand 
opera to the millions at popular prices. 
To-day, Mr. Gallo is known as the immi- 
grant boy who not only made grand opera 
popular, but also financially profitable 


of opera dispensed by Mr. Gallo. And so 
it has gone everywhere—for in America, 


when one thinks of success in grand opera, - 


one-must inevitably think of the name of 
Fortune Gallo. 


The remarkable feature of Gallo’s suc- 
cess is the fact that for years grand opera 
has been recognized as a money-losing un- 
dertaking. Witness the annual deficits, 
amounting close to a million dollars, of the 
famous Chicago Opera Company, and the 
munificent subsidies that have kept the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in its rank 
as the leading operatic institution 
of the world. Witness the hun- 
dreds of “fly-by-night” companies 
and thejr will-o’-the-wisp careers. 
And remember that grand opera 
has long been considered in this 
country a special form of enter- 
tainment for a special class of per- 
sons. Gallo has succeeded in 
bringing it to the people. 

Only recently, after he had gone 
through the trying experience of 
conducting three big theatrical 
enterprises, namely, the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Contpany, the Gallo 
English Opera Company, ` and 
Anna Bevis and her Ballet 
Russe—a combined personnel of 
about four hundred and twenty- 
five singers, dancers, and musi- 
cians—did Mr. Gallo dignify him- 
self with office headquarters. Un- 
til that time he had contented 
himself with making his head- 
quarters in his hotel room, wher- 
ever he happened to be, and his 
secretary consisted of a little port- 
able typewriter deftly operated by 
its owner. 

Gallo’s success in operatic mat- 
ters has spread to every other en- 
terprise he has undertaken. By 
clever investment he has won 
considerable realty holdings in New 
York, and the recent sale of the Manhats 
tan Opera House, erected by the late 
Oscar Hammerstein, was accomplished 
only after Fortune Gallo had received a 
check totaling six figures to release his 
equity. 

Among Italians the name of Gallo is a 
household word. It stands for good opera, 
and to an Italian that means much. The 
Government at Rome knows about the 
work he has done in America, and has 
awarded him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor of the Crown of Italy, which 
entitles him to be known as Chevalier 
Fortune Gallo. 

But he is much more interested in the 
fact that the people of his adopted coun- 
try have responded to his dream of giving 
them good opera at popular prices. 

PAUL KEMPF 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 


Stop and listen, your eyes vil eee 
This signal i is meant for y 

There's joy and health, the best of wealth, 
In Campbell's Thirty-Two! 


SUP 
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A signal to your health! 


And it says to you: “Campbell’ s Vegetable Soup 
contains 32 different and wholesome ingredients 
which include 15 emping, health-giving vegetables 


blended with the brot 


Good soup eaten regularly every day is a 

delightful tonic to your system. It’s splendid for 

- your digestion. t quickens your appetite. It 
nourishes. And it is so delicious! 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is hearty and fillin 
and a delight to the taste. It combines in one dis 
the iron OF th he green vegetables, the mineral salts 
that are so beneficial, the meat broth that strengthens, 
the cereals that build tissue. 


Eat good soup every day! 


21 kinds - 12 cents a can 


Campli, SOUPS | 
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of invigorating beef!” 
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I Was Born in a Storm at Sea 


vastness and terror of the scene that had 
suddenly opened up before her eyes. 

This was the only time that I ever 
visited my birthplace. But I have a me- 
mento of it. In after years my father be- 
came master of a steamship, and died on 
board his vessel in a foreign port. Among 
the personal tokens that came home with 
his effects, things he had loved and 
treasured, there was a small pasteboard 
box containing a piece of shell-encrusted 
seaweed. On the box, in his handwriting, 
was this inscription: 

A bit of weed from Lincoln’s birthplace, 
washed on board the American in 44° south 
latitude, South Atlantic Ocean, in the same 
kind of a southwest gale in which he was born; 
picked up and salted down by his father, this 
being the first that any of the family ever 
have seen of that country. 


MY BOND with the sea goes back further 
than my birth. Itis a family matter. 
The first Colcord landed in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in the year 1635. I am 
in the tenth generation of direct descent 
from him. The family name, Colquitt, is 
still to be found in the south of England, 
through Devonshire and Cornwall. After 


the emigration to America, there were five | 


generations of farmers and _ coastwise 
sailors in New Hampshire. Then a branch 
of the family moved to Maine, locating 
on the west shore of Penobscot Bay. 

After the Revolution the sailors of this 
region began to go “deep water.” In the 
course of time they made the town of 
Searsport famous throughout the shipping 
world. One of my great-great-grand- 
fathers, Jeremiah Sweetser, commanded 
the first full-rigged ship built on the 
Penobscot, the ‘‘William B. Leeds,” a 
little vessel of three hundred tons. Another 
great-great-grandfather built vessels in 
the old shipyard, now dropping into de- 
cay, that stands just below the house I 
live in. These were the days of the open- 
ing up of the China trade. 

t was nothing unusual then for a child 
to be born at sea. I know a dozen such, 
out of this one shipping town. Some of 
the girls have geographical names. There 


is Fastnet, born off Fastnet Rock in the’ 


English Channel. There is Iona, born 
among the Ionian Isles. There is Min- 
doro, born in Mindoro Passage in the 
heart of the Malay Archipelago. At one 
time in its history, with seven shipyards 
building square-rigged vessels, the town 
of Searsport produced one tenth of the 
deep-water ship masters in the American 
merchant marine. These men frequently 
took their wives and families on long 
voyages. Many a child was brought home 
that had not gone away. 

The question of citizenship involved in 
birth at sea used to be well understood by 
the authorities along the Atlantic sea- 
board. We who first saw the world out of 
sight of land were admitted to citizenship 
under the law providing for children born 
in American embassies abroad. Our ships, 
too, were “patches of American soil.” 
The American flag flew over us, the craft 
was tax-paying American property, our 
parents were Americans of Americans. 
The flag r¢issl over my birth, I believe, 


Continued from page 19) 


was immediately blown to ribbons and 
snatched away by the gale. But I am far 
from being a man without a country. 

My first conscious memory is of the sea. 
It is one of those vivid pictures photo- 
graphed on the mind of a young child 
which live with singular completeness and 
vitality in after years. I must have been 
about four years old. Mother had carried 
me to the head of the companionway, and 
set me on top of the after-house; with her 
arm around me and her face close to mine, 
she stood just inside the door. 

The scene that lives in my mind is one 
of wild, stormy waters, heaving and burst- 
ing into foam, under the hard, brilliant 
sunlight of a cloudless gale. The ship was 
hove to and must have been light-loaded, 
for the decks were dry. I recall even the 
sensation this scene gave me—a sensation 
of boundless joy and exaltation, of pleas- 
ure in the deep blue color of the water 
streaked with foam, of delight at the rush- 
ing wind and the waves constantly in mo- 
tion, of love for the straining ship and the 
bright ocean world of which she was a 
part. I flung my arms around my moth- 
er’s neck, and shouted aloud in glee. 

Then I noticed that her glasses were 
clouded with a whitish opaque substance. 
On childish impulse, I leaned forward and 


_ touched this substance with my tongue. 


It tasted salt. Years later, when I had 
to wear glasses myself at sea, I learned 
how they would collect the flying spindrift 
in a gale. But saltness, too, is part of this 
first sea recollection. 


HE memories that follow are mostly of 

the sea. I knew no other home than 
a ship’s deck, except the distant home in 
Maine that we visited for a few weeks 
every year or two. 2 countryside was 
the ocean floor, where I could roam only 
with the spyglass; my sky line was the 
horizon, broken by the ghostly silhouettes 
of passing vessels, or at intervals by the 
coasts of many continents, as we sailed 
about the world. It was a varied life. 
But where everything was foreign, noth- 
ing was foreign, and ıt all popan asa 
matter of course, the only life I knew. 

Once I went to a friend’s wedding in 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. I left New 
York at midnight, and the next morning 
found me still traveling. As I looked out 
of the car window a strange feeling of 
loneliness and oppression came over me? 
I seemed hemmed in by the land. Then 
I realized that this was the third time in 
my life that I had ever been away from 
the world’s seaboard. The first time had 
been on a trip from Mollendo, a port on 
the west coast of South America, to 
Arequipa, the old Spanish capital among 
the Andes of southern Peru. The second 
time had been on a trip from Port Natal 
to Johannesburg, in South Africa. All the 
rest of my days had been spent either on 
the sea or along the margin of the sea. 
So closely do we sailor folks cling to the 
sight and smell of salt water. 

Ships were the best of my boyhood, and 
it is ships chiefly that, I remember. There 
is something of simple and fundamental 
life about a ship that makes her a true 


companion for either boys or men. A ship 
was my constant playmate through boy- 
hood, and all the ships we met joined the 
game. Unknown and mysterious, they 
appeared on the rim of the horizon like 
tokens of undiscovered worlds. If we ap- 
proaches them near enough, they had to 

e signalized, an operation of which I took 
full charge. The hoisting of flags, the 
reading of signals through the spyglass, 
the patient solving of the mystery by aid 
of the international code book—this was 
play of the finest sort, a game in full 
reality, as the two ships sped on their way 
with miles of blue water between. 


I RFMEMBER races that lasted for 
weeks on end. Day after day the ships 
would bein sightofeach other. When morn- 
ing dawned, perhaps your adversary would 
be hull down ahead; perhaps youhadcaughe 
a slant of wind in the night and put her 
topsails under on the lee quarter. Or per- 
haps the ships would break company for 
several weeks, only to come together far- 
ther along the course, under different con- 
ditions of wind and weather, and fight it 
out once more in plain sight of each other. 
No seaman likes to be outsailed. Hap- 
pily for my peace of mind, my boyhood 
was spent on board a fast ship. She was 
the clipper bark “Harvard,” a low black- 
painted craft of a thousand tons register, 
hailing from Boston. This handsome little 
vessel was a jewel of seaworthiness and 
sailing qualities. She would lay up within 
five points of the wind, and sail her best 
close-hauled; I have seen her beat to wind- 
ward through a fleet of schooners. She 
was a marvel in light airs, rarely losing 
steerage way, slipping through the water 
at three knots in a breeze that could 
barely be felt, when other ships were turn- 
ing around to look at themselves. Best of 
all, the “Harvard” would tack in a tea- 
cup, and never was known to miss stays. 
A ship that can beat through the narrow 
gut of Lymoon Pass ts worthy of record, 
even though she were handled by a 
Chinaman. 3 
e With a vessel like this, and under a 
master like my father, it was impossible 
for a boy not to acquire the fine art of 
sailing. The feeling of the sea sank in my 
blood. I learned it as one learns the better 
part of love, through daily application. I 
could “take the sun” and “work a sight” 
at the age of ten. The instinctive parts of 
seamanship—judgment and caution, the 
sense of a vessel’s condition, the subtle 
message communicated by the heave of 
the deck—were mine by virtue of a ro- 
mantic comradeship. was an expert 
helmsman. 

How well I remember one morning un- 
der the lee of Princes Island, at the en- 
trance to the Straits of Sunda. We were 
crossing the great threshold of the East 
after three months at sea. The afternoon 
before we had sighted Java Head; morn- 
ing found us hugging the land to escape 
the strong current in the middle of the 
straits. A gentle but steady land breeze 
wafted off the hills, a breeze that seemed 
trying in wanton play to head us off and 
knock us out into the current. “Take the 
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I Was Born in a Storm at Sea 


vastness and terror of the scene that had 
suddenly opened up before her eyes. 

This was the only time that I ever 
visited my birthplace. But I have a me- 
mento of it. In after years my father be- 
came master of a steamship, and died on 
board his vessel in a foreign port. Among 
the personal tokens that came home with 
his effects, things he had loved and 
treasured, there was a small pasteboard 
box containing a piece of shell-encrusted 
seaweed. On the box, in his handwriting, 
was this inscription: 

A bit of weed from Lincoln’s birthplace, 
washed on board the American in 44° south 
latitude, South Atlantic Ocean, in the same 
kind of a southwest gale in which he was born; 
picked up and salted down by his father, this 
being the first that any of the family ever 
have seen of that country. 


MY BOND with the sea goes back further 
than my birth. It isa family matter. 
The first Colcord landed in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in the year 1635. I am 
in the tenth generation of direct descent 
from him. The family name, Colquitt, is 
still to be found in the south of England, 
through Devonshire and Cornwall. After 
the emigration to America, there were five 
generations of farmers and coastwise 
sailors in New Hampshire. Then a branch 


of the family moved to Maine, locating . 


on the west shore of Penobscot Bay. 

After the Revolution the sailors of this 
region began to go “deep water.” In the 
course of time they made the town of 
Searsport famous throughout the shipping 
world. One of my gereat-great-grand- 
fathers, Jeremiah Sweetser, commanded 
the first full-rigged ship built on the 
Penobscot, the “William B. Leeds,” a 
little vessel of three hundred tons. Another 
great-great-grandfather built vessels in 
the old shipyard, now dropping into de- 
cay, that stands just below the house I 
live in. These were the days of the open- 
ing up of the China trade. 

te was nothing unusual then for a child 
to be born at sea. I know a dozen such, 
out of this one shipping town. Some of 
the girls have geographical names. There 
is Fastnet, born off 
English Channel. There is Iona, born 
among the Ionian Isles. There is Min- 
doro, born in Mindoro Passage in the 
heart of the Malay Archipelago. At one 
time in its history, with seven shipyards 
building square-rigged vessels, the town 
of Searsport produced one tenth of the 
deep-water ship masters in the American 
merchant marine. These men frequently 
took their wives and families on long 
voyages. Many a child was brought home 
that had not gone away. 

_The question of citizenship involved in 
birth at sea used to be well understood by 
the authorities along the Atlantic sea- 
board. We who first saw the world out of 
sight of land were admitted to citizenship 
under the law providing for children born 
in American embassies abroad. Our ships, 
too, were “patches of American soil” 
The American flag flew over us, the craft 
was tax-paying American property, our 

arents were Americans of Americans. 
lhe flag raised over my birth, I believe, 
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was immediately blown to ribbons and 
snatched away by the gale. But I am far 
from being a man without a country. 

My first conscious memory is of che sea. 
It is one of those vivid pictures photo- 
graphed on the mind of a young child 
which live with singular completeness and 
vitality in after years. I must have been 
about four years old. Mother had carried 
me to the head of the companionway, and 
set me on top of the after-house; with her 
arm around me and her face close to mine, 
she stood just inside the door. 

The scene that lives in my mind is one 
of wild, stormy waters, heaving and burst- 
ing into foam, under the hard, brilliant 
sunlight of a cloudless gale. The ship was 
hove to and must have been light-loaded, 
for the decks were dry. I recall even the 
sensation this scene gave me—a sensation 
of boundless joy and exaltation, of pleas- 
ure in the deep blue color of the water 
streaked with toam, of delight at the rush- 
ing wind and the waves constantly in mo- 
tion, of love for the straining ship and the 
bright ocean world of which she was a 
part. I flung my arms around my moth- 
er’s neck, and shouted aloud in glee. 

Then I noticed that her glasses were 
clouded with a whitish opaque substance. 
On childish impulse, I leaned forward and 
touched this substance with my tongue. 
It tasted salt. Years later, when I had 
to wear glasses myself at sea, I learned 
how they would collect the flying spindrift 
in a gale. But saltness, too, is part of this 
first sea recollection. 


HE memories that follow are mostly of 

the sea. I knew no other home than 
a ship’s deck, except the distant home in 
Maine that we visited for a few weeks 
every year or two. My countryside was 
the ocean floor, where I could roam only 
with the spyglass; my sky line was the 
horizon, broken by the ghostly silhouettes 
of passing vessels, or at intervals by the 
coasts of many continents, as we sailed 
about the world. It was a varied life. 
But where everything was foreign, noth- 
ing was foreign, and it all bpa as a 
matter of course, the only life I knew. — 

Once I went to a friend’s wedding in 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. I left New 
York at midnight, and the next morning 
found me still traveling. As I looked out 
of the car window a strange feeling of 
loneliness and oppression came over me? 
I seemed hemmed. in by the land. Then 
I realized that this was the third time in 
my life that I had ever been away from 
the world’s seaboard. The first time had 
been on a trip from Mollendo, a port on 
the west coast of South America, to 
Arequipa, the old Spanish capital among 
the Andes of southern Peru. The second 
time had been on a trip from Port Natal 
to Johannesburg, in South Africa. All the 
rest of my days had been spent either on 
the sea or along the margin of the sea. 
So closely do we sailor folks cling to the 
sight and smell of salt water. 

Ships were the best of my boyhood, and 
it is ships chiefly that.I remember. There 
is something of simple and fundamental 
life about a ship that makes her a true 


companion for either boys or men. A ship 
was my constant playmate through boy- 
hood, and all the ships we met joined the 
game. Unknown and mysterious, they 
appeared on the rim of the horizon like 
tokens of undiscovered worlds. If we ap- 
preached them near enough, they had to 

e signalized, an operation of which I took 
full charge. The hoisting of flags, the 
reading of signals through the spyglass, 
the patient solving of the mystery by aid 
of the international code book—this was 
play of the finest sort, a game in full 
reality, as the two ships sped on their way 
with miles of blue water between. 


I RFMEMBER races that lasted for 
weeks on end. Day after day the ships 
would bein sightofeachother. When morn- 
ing dawned, perhaps your adversary would 
be hull down ahead; perhaps you hadcaught 
a slant of wind in the night and put her 
topsails under on the lee quarter. Or per- 
haps the ships would break company for 
several weeks, only to come together far- 
ther along the course, under different con- 
ditions of wind and weather, and fight it 
out once more in plain sight of each other. 
No seaman likes to be outsailed. Hap- 
pily for my peace of mind, my boyhood 
was spent on board a fast ship. She was 
the clipper bark “Harvard,” a low black- 
ainted craft of a thousand tons register, 
failing from Boston. This handsome little 
vessel was a jewel of seaworthiness and 
sailing qualities. She would lay up within 
five points of the wind, and sail her best 
close-hauled; I have seen her beat to wind- 
ward through a fleet of schooners. She 
was a marvel in light airs, rarely losing 
steerage way, slipping through the water 
at three knots in a breeze that could 
barely be felt, when other ships were turn- 
ing around to look at themselves. Best of 
all, the “Harvard” would tack in a tea- 
cup, and never was known to miss stays. 
A ship that can beat through the narrow 
gut of Lymoon Pass is worthy of record, 
even though she were handled by a 
Chinaman. 2 
» With a vessel like this, and under a 
master like my father, it was impossible 
for a boy not to acquire the fine art of 
sailing. The feeling of the sea sank in my 
blood. I learned it as one learns the better 
part of love, through daily application. I 
could “take the sun” and “work a sight” 
at the age of ten. The instinctive parts of 
seamanship—judgment and caution, the 
sense of a vessel’s condition, the subtle 
message communicated by the heave of 
the deck—were mine by virtue of a ro- 
mantic comradeship. was an expert 
helmsman. 

How well I remember one morning un- 
der the lee of Princes Island, at the en- 
trance to the Straits of Sunda. We were 
crossing the great threshold of the East 
after three months at sea. The afternoon 
before we had sighted Java Head; morn- 
ing found us hugging the land to escape 
the strong current in the middle of the 
straits. A gentle but steady land breeze 
wafted off the hills, a breeze that seemed 
trying in wanton play to head us off and 
knock us out into the current. “Take the 
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helm, my boy, and see what you can do,” 
said my father in his short way. 

My palms had been itching for the 
spokes. “‘ Please ask Mr. Forsyth to brace 
the main royal a little flatter, sir,” I said, 
“and flatten everything aft on the fore- 
mast as hard as he can.” The shadow of 
a smile crossed my father’s face, but he 
gave the order. This luffed her half a 
point. Under the land, there was scarcel 
a ripple on the water. The weather leec 
of the main royal lifted. I held her so, 
barely moving the spokes of the wheel 
from minute to minute; and the little bark 
seemed to eat her way bodily to wind- 
ward, as if making an effort independent 
of the rudder. I verily believe she lay 
within four and a half points of the wind 
that morning, while the green palm-clad 
shore of Princes Island, close aboard, 
slipped by at a steady five-knot gait. In 
ways like this, going to sea was fine. 


WAS allowed to climb the masts at will, 

to the royal yard, the highest point I 
could reach. I submit this as a test of 
my mother’s character. Few women, I be- 
lieve, would have been wise and brave 
enough to give a boy his freedom among a 
ship’s swaying spars, walking the man- 
ropes a hundred feet above the deck, or 
overhanging the deep sea. I like to think 
that I repaid this great gift in the coin of 
prudence and heedfulness. I never came 
to accident aloft; I was safe because I was 
careful and free. 

I used to love the royal yard when the 
ship heeled quietly at a constant angle, or 
lay at rest in the heart of a calm at sea. 
From that height the ocean assumes a 
wider, distant look, the aspect of a back- 
ground. The deck is far away; the plan of 
the ship lies spread out before the eye. In 
a light, airy solitude, out of the ship yet 
in her, above the belly of the topmost sail, 
I used to sit by the hour astride the yard, 
one arm around the royal backstay, the 
only inhabitant of a world all my own. It 
was on the main royal yard, crossing the 
Indian Ocean, that 1 first read ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers.” I have sighted many a sail from 
that perch, and examined many a landfall 
with eager eyes. 

There was another place, more perilous 
still, that used to attract me in a sterner 
mood. This was the tip of the jib boom. 
I am not sure that my mother knew I 
went there. On a vessel of the “Har- 
vard’s” size, the jib boom extended some 
forty feet beyond the knight heads, hang- 
ing clear above the water in the path of 
the ship’s progress. It was a stupid place 
in light weather, except for fishing. But 
when an eight-knot breeze was blowing, 
the jib boom became a seat of inspiration. 
Looking back, the narrow bows of the 
vessel lay directly before theeye. Yousaw 
her rushing toward yoi, dipping and 
plunging, tossing the spray to windward, 
rolling a broad wave-curl off the fine curve 
of the lee bow, her cutwater racing with 
eager and passionate intensity through 
the ocean that slipped with the steady 
motion of a panorama under your perch, 
the whole beautiful body advancing with 
power and purpose, as if alive. This was 
the place to see and know a ship’s vitality. 

Every boy reaches an age when he 
struggles with the problem of a personal 
God. A deep experience of this sort is 
` associated in my mind with the jib boom. 
We were rolling lazily in a light air. All 
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forenoon I had been on the jib boom, 


watching a pair of porpoises play around 
the bows. At length they finished their 

lay, and settled down to lead the ship 
or a while, as they have a habit of doing. 

The longer I watched them, the more I 
began to feat for their safety. Two days 
before, the mate had harpooned a porpoise, 
and the horror of it was still fresh in my 
mind. A porpoise is a mammal. It has 
warm blood by the bucketful; it squeaks 
and groans when it is hurt. A Goodie 
Specimen will weigh three hundred pounds. 

o see such a creature harpooned and 
hauled out of the water on the end of the 
iron—the blood and struggle of it, the 
dumb sounds of the victim—had caused 
a sudden revulsion in my whole nature. I 
could not eat a mouthful of that porpoise. 
Now here were two more, placing them- 
selves in prime position to be slaughtered. 
And as it in answer to my worst fears, at 
that moment the mate mounted the fore- 
castle head and peered over the buffalo. 

“Hello—porpoises!” he cried in great 
excitement, sighting them and me to- 
gether. “Why didn’t you sing out?” 

“They just arrived, sir,” I lied glibly. 

“Well, keep them there. I'll run and 
get the harpoon.” 

Keep them there! What could I do? I 
had nothing to throw at them; porpoises 
are not easily frightened. Surely, I cried 
in agony, God will not permit this awful 
thing to happen again. And suddenly I 
realized that this was a test of Him. While 
sounds of running broke out along the 
deck, I burst into fervent prayer. 3 

“O God,” I prayed, “‘if there really is a 
God, and if You have power to do things, 
send these porpoises away. Send them 
away quick, betore the mate gets the har- 

on rigged. It depends on this, whether 

will believe in You or not. If I don’t 
want these porpoises killed, it seems to me 
You ought to feel the same way. Warn 
them, God! You must have the power. 
Give me a sign.” 


HERE was no time for more. The mate 
had rigged the harpoon, and now stood 
at the knight heads poising it in his right 
hand. A row of grinning faces leaned over 
the buffalo. he porpoises had not 
moved. A moment passed while the mate 
shifted his stand, so that the stroke would 
o clear of the bobstays. My heart sank 
ike lead. But at that instant a wonderful 
thing happened. As if in obedience to a 
sudden command, the two dun-colored 
bodies turned abruptly to starboard, 
gathered quick headway, and left the 
ath of the vessel. I could scarcely be- 
ieve my eyes. 

“Shoot, sir! They’re going!” cried a 
dozen voices. 

The mate flung the harpoon, but it fell 
far short. The men hauled in the empty 
iron; after a while they all went away. I 
sat on the jib boom, motionless and over- 
whelmed. 1 had seen a miracle. Why, I 
had caused it—it had been sent to me! 
That awed me, yet I felt wonderfully safe 
and secure. I had proved God’s presence, 
had almost heard His voice. I tried to 
imagine the nature of the divine com- 
mand that I had seen obeyed. God could 
hear, then; He was close at hand. The 
emptiness of the ocean surrounding me 
was His, the wind and the wave, and the 
fishes of the deep. How could I doubt 
that I was His also? 


That voyage was a deeply religious one 
for me; before it was over God gave me 
another sign. We were lying beside the 
wharf in the basin of Port Natal. One 
morning after breakfast, I missed my do 
Pint. He was nowhere on the ship. 
called and whistled, but he had disap- 
peared from the locality. This dog, an 
overgrown puppy, a sort of mongrel mas- 
tiff, had no acquaintance with the land. 
I was frantic, for I loved him dearly. I 
rushed ashore and started up the road 
toward the city of Durban. There were 
dogs everywhere—dogs playing in the 
gutter, dogs fighting, dogs running up the 
side lanes, my memory of the broad paved 
highway connecting Durban with its port, 
is of a street of dogs. I had provided 
myself with a pair of binoculars, for I was 
near-sighted. While I searched, I prayed; 
after the experience of the porpoises, I 

urposed to leave God no excuse for over- 
ooking this predicament. But at noon 
I had to give up the search and come back 
alone to the ship. Pint couldn’t be found. 

I ate my dinner in silence. For a couple 
of hours I moped at the gangway, keeping 
a sharp lookout along the water front. 
The deck seemed empty and desolate. I 
would never see Pint again. At last I 
could stand it no longer. I had to take 
my sorrow out of the ship, to a place I 
knew of fit for thinking problems through. 


THIS place was an immense ocean beach, 
fronting the seas that stretched from 
Africa to the Antarctic. It lay on the out- 
side of the long arm forming the natural 
sea wall of the basin of Port Natal. To 
reach it from our berth I followed a road- 
way leveled through a ridge of rocks, 
where the roar of the surf echoed and 
thundered among the ledges, till suddenly 
I emerged on a vast view of sand and 
broken water, with the wreck of a steel 
bark in the foreground that had dragged 
ashore in some southerly blow, and ships 
and steamers at anchor, waiting for the 
tide to pass in over the bar. 

The beach was bleak and bare that 
afternoon. A strong gale was blowing off 
the southern ocean; the air had a keen 
cutting edge. The sea was a dark lead 
color; the sky and sand were a dull, life- 
less pray. he scene fitted my gloomy 
mood. I went down to the surf, thinking 
the grim and logical thoughts of boyhood. 
The worst of it was that God had for- 
saken me. My dog was as well worth sav- 
ing as a couple of porpoises. What had I 
done, to make Him withhold His hand? 

After a while the mood softened; memo- 
ries of my dear lost dog returned, bringing 
a flood of tears. At such times, I am al- 
ways easier if I break into a run. It was 
while running at top speed in a westerly 
direction toward the lighthouse that I 
came pointblank against a venerable old 
man seated on a curved piece of timber 
cast ashore from another wrecked vessel. 
His back was to the wind, and he was 
reading a book. He had on a brown ulster; 
a tweed hat was pulled low over his ears. 
The ends of a woolen scarf about his neck 
snapped in the breeze. He closed the book, 
and looked up at me with twinkling eyes. 

“What are you crying for, my Poz?” 
he asked in a kindly way. 

“Tve lost my dog, sir,” I sniffed. 

He laughed as if struck by a sudden 
thought. Then he raised his hand and 
pointed dramatically along the beach. 
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“There is your dog,” he said. ‘‘Go 
fetch, him.” 

In that instant of speech, I knew that 
I stood on the threshold of another revela- 
tion. I looked where he pointed. A little 
distance off lay something that resembled 
a pile of sand. I ran toward it, calling 
Pint by name. The pile became animated, 
the sand upheaved and flew about; the 
long legs uncoiled themselves, the thick 
ropy-tail began to swing, the familiar un- 
gainly form bounded like a young camel 
across the beach. We fell upon each other 
and sank together in the sand. Even as I 
hugged Pint tight, I felt the wonder of it. 
Unworthy boy, I had doubted—I had 
failed the test. Yet God had forgiven me. 
What a marvelous chain of slender 
chances! How easily I might have run 
east instead of west when the tears began 
to come. Of if I had seen the old man in 
time, I wouldn’t have approached him.... 

The old man—where had he gone? I 
found myself gazing at the piece of curved 
and weather-beaten timber; but the 
brown ulster and tweed hat had disap- 
peared. Yes, disappeared. I suppose the 
wind had grown too chilly, or he had con- 
veniently reached the end of a chapter. 
I suppose Pint and | had been lying in the 
sand longer than I realized. It seemed 
only a minute. And I was frightened; for 
on all that broad beach these was not a 
living soul in sight. The‘old man had de- 
livered his message, and vanished whence 
he came. 

My nondescript dog had sailed from 
New York with the distinguished name of 
Prince, but the Chinese cook could not 
negotiate the word. “Pint, ‘Pint, fool!” 
he would call explosively, setting a plate 
of food on the waterway beside the galley 
door. As the dog developed, we came to 
recognize the fitness of the pidgin English; 
he was more a “Pint” than a “Prince,” 
and Pint he soon became to everyone. The 
cook, my bosom friend, never addressed 
the dog except in terms of violent impre- 
cation—and never failed to feed him 

* twice as much as he should have had. 


THs assumption of violent temper was 
Ah-li’s chief design. A diminutive, wiz- 
-ened Chinaman with bloodshot eyes and a 
skin like parchment, he delighted in a pep- 
pery truculence which noone by any chance 
paid the least attention to. I had sailed 
with him a long while; he loved me with 
a devotion next to my father’s. We used 
to hold curious conversation in the galley, 
he snapping and snarling as he kneaded 
the bread or rattled the pots and pans, I 
sitting on the bench with my knees under 
my chin, calmly disregarding the tone but 
answering the words. We understood 
each other; we “got along.” I had the 
freedom of his hard, clean bunk, to read 
in when I chose. Sputtering and fuming, 
he spent much time in cooking little dain- 
ties for my private consumption. “Ha, 
Linkin, what for you come? All-time eat, 
eat!” he would cry with a ferocious ex- 
pression, thrusting into my hands a 
cookie or a tart. ital failed to go to the gal- 
ley during the day, he would be morose and 
unhappy; I had to placate him with a 
serious explanation of my absence. I 
never teased him; but I suppose, like any 
boy in association with a true heart, I 
failed to recognize all the sweetness and 
generosity of his nature. Love’s greatest 
gifts to youth are taken for granted. 


Father trusted Ah-li implicitly. Every 
day, when the galley had been cleaned up 
after dinner, the old Chinaman would 
smoke his tiny pipeful of opium. If I hap- 
pon to be using the bunk I gave it up to 

im and went into the galley. This was a 
matter we had never spoken of, yet the 
understanding was perfect. I was never 
to touch the opium things, or comment 
on the occasion; the assumption bein 
that nothing unusual was going on. Í 
could not stay in the little room; but the 
door stood open and I could watch from 
the galley. 

After arranging his pillow, Ah-li would 
sink back with a sigh and light the pipe. 
The faint fumes of opium would begin to 
steal through the door. Little by little 
a change would come on the old China- 
man’s face, a look of peace and medita- 
tion. His eyes would remain open. The 
hand holding the pipe would sink to his 
breast; a quiet immobility would settle 
on his form. This lasted exactly half an 
hour. Then without warning he would sit 
up, put the pipe on the shelf, and wind 
his queue about his head. Father carried 
several sticks of opium in the medicine 
chest, in case the old cook’s supply ran 
short at sea. He respected the character 
Par held this habit in such perfect con- 
trol. 


r WAS Ab-li’s generosity that finally 
sealed Pint’s fate, a year later and on the 
other side of the world. Rich food drove 
the dog mad. The sad event happened 
near the equator in the Pacific, on the 

assage from Mollendo to Puget Sound. 
Pine had been snappish and excited all 
the morning. While we were sitting at 
dinner, a cry arose on deck. In a moment 
we knew the worst. The ship’s company 
had taken to the rigging. The cabin doors 
were shut. Father went up to see that 
someone remained at the wheel. My sister 
and I sat on the sofa holding each other’s 
hands, listening in horror to the frantic 
sounds above as the mad dog rushed fore 
and aft the vessel. 

Then silence fell, and after a while 
Father came below to tell us the story. 
Pint, dashing against the rail in a frenzy 
of madness, had flung himself overboard. 
“I wouldn’t go up yet,” said Father. But 
I was bound to drink my cup of grief. I 
took the long glass to the stern rail, and 
scanned the wake astern. There I caught 
sight of Pint in the midst of his death 
flurry, thrashing the water into foam. It 
was almost too much for me. I fled to the 
cabin and shut myself in my room. 

Storms and dangers came in the natural 
course of events, for going to sea was not 
all plain sailing. But, taken all in all, it 
cannot be said that a seafaring life, under 
a competent commander, was any more 
unsafe than life ashore. It is dangerous to 
be alive. For my part, I have been afraid 
of the land many times, but never of the 
sea. Fear is the product of ignorance and 
lack of confidence. I knew a ship, and had 
full confidence in my father. But ashore 
I have had to be my own commander, and 
I have never learned the land. 

I have passed through a typhoon on 
shipboard, and seen all kinds of bad 
weather; but I never have felt the margin 


of safety disappear. The ship was always- 


in prime condition aloft. My father was 
a careful and expert navigator; he did not 
get into tight places, because he knew how 


to avoid them. I would not be understood - 
as claiming that the sea affords nothing 
to fear. ‘There are times when the ele- 
ments will not be appeased, when a ship’s 
margin of safety is swallowed up in the 
wrath of heaven, when even the best sea- 
man finds himself caught in a net that 
cannot be broken. But these occasions 
come seldom. In an astonishing number of 
cases of maritime disaster, the ultimate 
fault lies with the judgment of men. 

Once I. fell overboard in harbor, and 

assed through the first stages of death. 

t was an interesting experience. We were 
lying in the open roadstead of Santa 
Rosalia, a small port half way up the Gulf 
of Lower California. I had jumped for a 
boat in which my sister was drifting away 
from the ship, and had fallen short of the 

unwale. I could not swim; the seas I 
kew had been too deep for me to learn. 
When I found myself overboard for the 
first time in my life I began to thrash out 
wildly with my arms. But I was careful 
not to swallow any water. I began to 
count the times that I went under. Sud- 
denly 1 realized that I had counted six or 
seven. “Well,” said I to myself, as I came 
to the surface once more, “here is another 
theory gone to smash, at any rate. I never 
believed that the third time a person went 
down, he stayed down.” 

Another thing that interested me, while 
I struggled for breath, was that none of 
my past life was passing before mv eyes 
in a flash, as the story books write the 
scene. I had always felt this to be one of 
those artificial notions that authors like 
to bring forward as strokes of realism. 
As a matter of fact, I wasn’t thinking of 
anything in particular, except to wish that 
Father Tank hurry up and save me. I 
still had confdence. : 

I had lost the edge of consciousness 
when they reached me: Father, the mate, 
and one of the sailors, had all jumped at 
the same time. But I was able to put my 
hands on their shoulders, in the way I had 
been instructed to do if I ever were being 
saved. It was all over in a few minutes. 
Once in the boat, I quickly regained my 
senses. I walked up the gangway when 
we came alongside the ship. My mother 
hugged me tight—but I broke away and 
ran aft, struck by a sudden thought. 
‘There under the stern swam my school of 

et sharks, thirty-footers, blotched and 
haea, curling their bodies like whips 
and cutting the water with their sharp 
dorsal fins. Where they had been while 
we were overboard, I can’t imagine. They 
were always around the vessel in Santa 
Rosalia. But, strange to say, in the 
process of drowning I had not once 
thought of them. 


Ur. TO high-school age I had my educa- 
tion at sea. Father taught me mathe- 
matics and seamanship, Mother taught 
English and history. I cannot remember 
learning to read. Geography came as part 
of life to a boy who studied charts for 
amusement, found his own position by the . 
sun, and circumnavigated the globe. My 
parents’ method of teaching was remark- 
able. In this, too, they gave me complete 
freedom. I was assigned a lesson and told 
to work it out for myself. I could take 
what time I wanted. In this way, I recall 
the day when I was to graduate from 
arithmetic and tackle the new concep- 
tions of algebra. No explanation was given. 
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Men We Had to Please 


To Make This Shaving Cream Successful 


Gatien By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


One of the amazing successes of the past They wanted quick action. 
two years has been Palmolive Shaving Cream. So we made a cream which 


: ftens the beard in one minute 

It entered a field where every possible cus- S°. A ; 

tomer was using another soap. In very short Without not towels, without 
order it won millions to its side. And it sud- | nger FUDD « 

denly climbed to dominant place—the newest They wanted durability. So 

shaving cream on the market. we made a cream which main- 


10 Shaves 
FREE 


P tains its creamy fullness for 
This is how that happened. ten minutes on the tace. 
We consulted users They wanted fine after effects. 


: A So we made the cream a lotion by blending in 
s Renate dig a EOL ATAY è ai S it palm and olive oils—the supreme cosmetics. 


we consulted a scientist who had made deep But the scientist specified the most impor- 

study of soap’s action on the hair. tant requirement. e said that most soaps 
With all our soap-making skill, all our ex- Were too flimsy. The bubbles were weak. 

perience, we started out to meet all those re- It is bubbles that support the hairs for cut- 


quirements. It took us 18 months. We made ting. Strong bubbles would hold them erect. 
up and tested 130 formulas before this Shaving Weak bubbles let them fall down. 
Cream completely satisfied them all. a So we evolved strong bubbles. That’s 


But we had a shaving cream which did the chief reason for these easy, quick, 
everything men wanted and needed for clean shaves. That, above all, is why 
quicker, better shaves. Men by the mil- this cream delights you. 
lions flocked to thissoap when they triedit. ees 


If you do not know Palmolive Shav- 
-y „ŻA. ing Cream, do us the kindness to try it. 

They wanted abundant lather, so we /, 7-0 And a kindness to yourself. We have 
made a cream which multiplies itself b d go made what you want, and we want you 


What those men wanted 


in lather 250 times. ~ to know it. Cut out the coupon. 


w| 10 SHAVES FREE 
Simply insert your name and address 


P A L M O L I Vv E THE pie er o 
SHAVING CREAM 


Dept. B-450 Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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I was handed a Wells College Algebra, 
with orders to report to Father when I 
had got the idea. It took me a whole 
forenoon to fathom the rudiments of the 
new mathematical technique; but when I 
had reasoned it through I knew it in a 
way that no amount of explanation could 
have imparted. 

A question that has often arisen in my 
own mind may well occur to others here: 
where did a boy with this upbringing fit 
into the life of the land? The answer is, 
of course, that he didn’t properly fit in 
anywhere. When I came ashore, I left my 
heart moored, I think, in the fairway of 
the Straits of Sunda, the gateway of the 
East, the portal of the dawn, where any 
ships that passed into the China Sea 
would sight my.mooring buoy. It lies 
there yet, for all I know, unies it has 
broken adrift and started on one of those 
long sea journeys in the march of ocean 
currents. I have a notion that it will never 
drift ashore. 

For my part, I pass the days like a man 
between ships, paid off but not yet signed 
up, waiting for the next voyage to come 
along. Ilove to watch the faces and man- 
ners of shore people; the things they do 
amuse and puzzle me, I am curious and 
appreciative, I enjoy looking on at the 
show; but shore life, the strange, com- 
plicated, urgent business of the land, will 
never seem quite real to me. My feelings 
and aspirations were built on other foun- 
dations—on foundations that, along with 
the ship of my birth, have sunk in the tide 
of time. When I grew up there was no sea 
career forme. The day of sailing ships was 


done; and I did not give a thought to steam. 

But man, even without his heart, is an 
adaptable creature. I went to college, and 
became a civil engineer. For five years I 
helped to locate and construct railroads, 
build bridges, fill in swamps, and carry 
forward all the absorbing enterprises of a 
field engineer. There are points of resem- 
blance between engineering and seafaring. 
T liked the work. But all the while, at long 
intervals, letters were arriving from my 
family on the other side of the world, from 
Anjer, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Amoy, 
Foochow. Father had another and bigger 
ship, and was making his last China 
voyages. Each letter brought me news of 
boyhood scenes; in a tent in the Maine 
woods, with the day’s notes plotted and 
the evening game of poker with the axmen 
wound up, I would he awake by the hour, 
bringing the ship through Gaspar Straits 
or Lymoon Pass to the tune of the wind 
in the pines overhead, or wondering if at 
that moment my family might not be go- 
ing ashore in the sampan across the danc- 
ing bright waters of Singapore Bay. The 
pine trees were a great comfort; I think 
the Northern forest is a sister to the sea. 
It was while in the Maine woods, on rail- 
road construction, that I sold and pub- 
lished my first sea story. 


(THE longer I live, the more clearly I 
recognize the profound and subtle truth 
hidden in my parents’ educational method. 
It was a truth derived, I suppose, from an 
elemental view of life, from the daily 
spectacle of man’s audacious energy pitted 
against the majestic indifference of the 


universe. This was a matter too deep and 
hard for explanation. -Eras and cultures, 
schools and philosophies, had made no 
appreciable headway against the strong 
current of human destiny. They had set- 
tled nothing; they had only served as 
starting points for new eras and schools. 
These two devoted seamen who had sailed 
so long together, who knew the earth and 
the heavens, had found no formula ade- 
quate to solve the plain things that had 
come to them in the guise of life, no lesson 
that could impart the strength to meet 
emergencies on the high seas of time. 
Only the formula of seamanship, the 
lesson of integrity. Life brings itsown edu- 
cation, and the life of the sea permits no 
truancy. It says to man, learn to be a 
seaman, or die. It takes no slurring an- 
swer, it gives no immunity. A man must 
et one hundred in that examination, or 
e is thrown out of school. If he is a poor 
navigator, he runs ashore. It he uses poor 
judgment in handling his ship, he loses 
her. If he is reckless, he meets disaster. 
If he neglects his watch at night, he has 
collision. If he slights his duty, something 
carries away. If he does not know his ship, 
to understand her‘voice, he takes the 
masts out of her. Even though he be apt 
in all these ways, yet if he lacks courage 
and quickness of action, the instinct and 
ability to meet a situation that never has 
risen before, the emergency will find him 
out some day, and he will pay the price 
of incapacity. The ocean cannot be 
cheated. It stands as the ultimate test of 
life. It may not be crossed except by those 
who know the stars. 


A Great Investment Expert Gives You 


His Personal Rules 


any investment. The Cincinnati and 
Hamilton bonds, for which 1 paid at the 
rate of eighty, later went to ninety-five, 
when I sold out and took a profit of 
fifteen points. The common stock which 
I had obtained without cost became valu- 
able under the good management which 
the railroad enjoyed. The net result 
was that while I never had invested in the 
enterprise more than five thousand dollars 
at any one time, my profit when I sold out 
was close to sixty-four thousand dollars. 

“It is one of the laws of business that 
those who initiate an enterprise, and risk 


their money and take a chance before it is’ 


assured of success, must get a larger re- 
turn than those who put in their money 
later, when the critical period is past and 
success is attained. Sometimes the profits 
of the charter owners seem very large. 
But they have to be large, or the people 
with money won’t come in. They will put 
their money elsewhere—in government 
bonds or real estate mortgage bonds, per- 
haps, where the risk of losing either the 
principal or the interest is negligible. 

“That brings up the question, what 
should a person invest in? 

“It all depends. There are stocks, 
bonds, mortgages: all standard and legiti- 
mate ways to invest. Recently I have 
sometimes wished that most of my money 
had been invested in real estate, because 


(Continued from page 16) 


values have increased so rapidly. But 
there are times when real estate is not so 
ood an investment. And then there are 
decided differences among stocks and 
bonds and mortgages. There are those 
established securities of big companies 
which are listed and traded in on the stock 
exchanges, which may or may not be 
highly speculative; and there are the se- 
curities (of new companies just being 
formed), which also may or may not be 
highly speculative. Where, in all the lot, 
can the investor choose the kind of invest- 
ments best suited to his needs, and that 
can be expected to return an income and 
increase in value? What are the rules? 


“TS THE first place, let me say emphati- 
cally that any enterprise, if it is based on 
a sound fundamental idea, may be a favora- 
ble field for investment, 1f the management. 
ts capable and honest. That’s the first 
question I always ask. I want to know 
what the job to be done is, and how the 


‘management measures up to the job. 


“There are two kinds of profit in busi- 
ness: money profits and real profits. 
Money profits come out of real profits and 
there can’t be any money profits at all un- 
less there are real profits. A real profit is 
that which accrues in a business as a re- 
sult of making or selling something with a 
margin above the cost and the expenses. 


This margin is the real profit. A business 
can’t show a real profit unless it is well 
managed. 

“A few years ago the Nickel Plate was a 
second-rate railroad running between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. It had been allowed to 
deteriorate. Te needed new and heavy 
motive power. Twenty cars were about 
the longest freight train it could haul with 
its small engines. The relations between 
shippers and the management were not 
entirely cordial and pleasant, and it was 
not altogether the fault of the shippers. 

“This road changed hands. young 
chap named Van Sweringen, with a posi- 
tive genius for railroad management, took 
charge. In a few years a line that was 
once a good deal of a laven Stonk has 
come to have a remarkably efficient serv- 
ice. Its headquarters are located at 
Cleveland, and a point is made of develop- 
ing intimate and friendly relations with 
shippers. The result is that this railroad 
to-day carries a tremendous traffic and is 
a profitable enterprise. You can see its 
big engines going through now, hauling 
seventy-five or eighty cars. The people 
who risked their money on the rejuvena- 
tion of the line did well. Under different 
management, to invest in Nickel Plate se- 
curities was a doubtful opportunity. To- 
day, because the management is sound, the 
securities are far more valuable. 
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A she goes—care free and confident 
—in her Jewett Special. She says it’s 
“a dream to drive’”’—so simple she “didn’t 
have to learn how.” Never has she stalled 
the motor nor jerked the car—so smooth 
the Paige-type clutch. Never has her 
Jewett failed to do her bidding —so cer- 
tain its performance. 


Up most any hill on high—without 
rushing — thanks to Jewett’s 50-horse- 
power motor. Around corners in traffic 
at 2 miles an hour—never a thought of 
changing gears. Out of congestion in a 
jiffy. From § to 25 miles an hour in 
high gear in 7 seconds. (Try it with any 
other car.) Jewett is nimble, quick on its 
feet, obedient. 


You’!] never worry over your loved ones 
in a Jewett, because Jewett is Paige built. 
Paige-Timken axles front and rear. Paige- 
built motor. Paige-type clutch and trans- 
mission. Jewett is the only moderate size 
car built by a maker of high-grade cars. 
Thousands of families are enjoying the 
confidence this brings. 


Women are always comfortable in the 
Jewett. It is heavy enough to ride smoothly 


JEW E 


(ye 
(782-6433) 


DA. . . 
> ` 
m A 
k \ ° 
Se. £ ` 
K 


over all roads — 200 pounds heavier than 
any carin its class—cradled on extra long 
springs. Seat cushions are soft; body posi- 
tions just right. Upholstery is hand- 
crushed Spanish leather, of special colors 
to match the car. . 


Men point with pride to Jewett’s motor, 
with its high-pressure, hollow crank-shaft 
oiling system—like the big Paige. It sends 
2 gallons of oil a minute through all main 
and connecting-rod bearings. Makes 
smooth, quiet operation; assures long life 
and small upkeep. 


Jewett Special is complete. Nickeled 
spring bumpers front and rear. Nickel- 
plated radiator and motometer. All nickel, 
barrel-type head lights and side lamps. 
Extra cord tire, tube, rim and cover, 
mounted at side. Trunk rack and trunk. 
Body guard-rails. Automatic stop-light. 
Automatic windshield wiper. Rear vision 
mirror. Sun visor. 


Jewett Special is truly —“a dream to 
drive.” Let “her” decide at the near-by 


Jewett dealer’s salesroom after a demon-. 


stration. You’ll find no equal to Jewett 


Special ’round $1200. 293A) 


wee 


Her Jewett Special—“a dream to drive” 
Nimble— Dependable — Smooth— Complete 
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“Manipulation of stocks does not of it- 
self create profits. It may sometimes re- 
sult in a situation that makes things easier 
for the management. But management, 
and management alone, can create real 
profits. 

“In a Southern state there were three 
electric light and power companies. One 
was owned by the city; the other two were 
»rivately owned, and neither of them was 
big enough to be efficient. They wasted a 
lot of energy, needlessly competing with 
one another for business, when they could 
much better have devoted their energy 
and money to giving their customers satıs- 
factory service. 

“A merger to secure better manage- 
ment and more effective operation was 
sound business sense, a legitimate enter- 
prise, and under the circumstances a good 
investment opportunity. The merger was 
effected. hen the two warring com- 
panies were combined the service to the 
city was vastly improved, the securities of 
the company advanced in price, and those 
who were responsible for the merger 
profited very satisfactorily. 

“So if you’re going to ‘pick an enter- 
prise for an investment, make sure first of 
all of these two things: that the idea be- 
hind it is fundamentally sound, and that 
the management measures up to the job 
in every way. 

“Don’t take your assurance on these 
points entirely from some salesman who 
may be trying to get your money for his 
project. Investigate for yourself. And if 
you haven’t the means at hand for investi- 
gating, it’s a safe rule to beware of enter- 

rises where the promoters promise very 
Gree returns for a very small outlay. You 
can’t buy the sky for a nickel. Only a 
fool tries it. The large-return salesman 
may have a good thing; but the chances 
are at least even against it. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t have to talk so hard to dispose of 
hiswares! Alot of money is made by men 
who sell ‘sure-thing’ securities, but com- 
paratively little by those who buy them. 


“CNET hold of the fundamental idea that 

real profits—out of which all money 
profits have to come at last—are made by 
management, not by stock manipulation 
or gambling. Most of the beggars once 
were gamblers. If you really want to 
gamble, it’s just as easy to match pennies 
or dollars, or write a number on a piece of 
paper and give the pot to the chap who 
can guess nearest to it. But if you want 
to make money by investment, which is 
quite a different thing from gambling, you 
need to be sure, by personal investigation 
or by assurances from sources you trust, 
of what: you are buying. Don’t stake 
your money on chance ‘tips.’ 

“In line with this, avoid trading on 
margin. When you buy that way you are 
playing the other fellow’s game, and gen- 
erally he wins, not you. 

“Buy with reasonable assurance that 
you are buying the right thing and at the 
right price; and don’t hesitate to sell when 
your profit is satisfactory. . 

“Those are rules that I have always fol- 
lowed. When my jewelry store in Akron 
had become a thriving business, and I was 
able to dispose of it at a figure that gave 
me a very satisfactory return, I sold out 
and used the money elsewhere. 

“Not all investors will agree with me 
ah. ‘ling when a satisfactory proft 


‘which turn out badly. 


appears. And I’ve had some experiences 
myself that would seen to cast doubt on 
the policy. At one time I held a twenty- 
thousand-dollar block of stock in what 
was then one of the small rubber com- 
panies at Akron. It had made some prog- 
ress and was a well-managed small con- 
cern. But it was not certain that it would 
become big and powerful in the industry. 
When the stock advanced to a point where 
I felt that I had realized a sufficient profit, 
I sold. 

“The company did grow and it is still 
very well managed. Had I kept my twen- 


ty-thousand-dollar block of stock it would. 


easily be worth a million to-day. 

“However, the difference between the 
original and present worth shown in this 
case must not be considered as all loss. I 
had realized a profit when I sold. The 
money I took out has been kept busy 
since, earning profits here and there most 
of the time. It is, however, possible that 
my total profit on these numerous other 
deals was far short of what I would have 
made on that one deal if I had been con- 
tent to stick to it. 


“TAKING a profit when it comes is all 
right; but what about losses? 

“The best investors make mistakes. 
They buy securities and invest in enter- 
prises which never show any profit, or 
My own rule in 
such cases is to take my loss and forget 
the investment. A lot of time is lost and 
effort wasted, trying to drive dead mules. 

“There’s another point: As a rule, safe- 
ty lies in diversifying your investments. 
Do not put everything you have in the 
same place. This rule may not be so im- 
portant if you are directly interested in 
the management of the enterprise where 
you have your money. But if you are 
trying to make money by investing in en- 
terprises managed by others it’s hardly a 
good plan to have your money all in one 
place. 

“To invest, and do a good job of it, re- 
quires much careful study. It requires 
enough understanding of business to 
know what is a reasonable enterprise and 
what is not and to tell the difference be- 
tween good and bad management. If you 
can’t trust your own judgment, take ad- 
vice from somebody whose judgment you 
cantrust. It’s likely to cost you consid- 
erably less in the end. 

“Not long ago a young woman came to 
see me about investing a sum of money. 
She had been injured in an automobile 
accident, and she had received damages 
amounting to ten thousand dollars. Any 
woman with a sum of money suddenly ac- 
quired, if she has not been in the habit of 
having very much, is especially likely to 
be picked out by sharpers with worthless 
propositions to finance. The records are 
full of the stories of widows and daughters 
fleeced out of their inheritance or life-in- 
surance money by glib talkers with easy- 
flowing fountain pens. 

“This young woman wanted to know 
how to invest her ten thousand dollars. 1 
looked into her affairs, and finally advised 
her to put it in the form of a living trust. 
She had never heard of a living trust, and 
this is how I explained it to her: 

“The trust company,’ I said, ‘will exe- 
cute a simple written agreement with you. 
It will be drawn to comply with your 
requirements. I’ve studied them and know 


what they are. We’ll take over your ten 
thousand dollars, and invest it according 
to your wishes and our judgment. 
“Well watch the investments care- 
fully, receive the earnings, and disburse 
them as you specify. We will handle all 
the accounting, pay the taxes, make out 
government reports for you. In short, 
you hire the bank as an expert adviser to 
relieve you of the worry connected with 
making your own investments, and the 
danger of loss from your inexperience.’ 


“THE young woman did as I suggested. 
She will receive a fair return of income 
on her property, and it is altogether likely 
that with the bank’s special opportunities 
for favorable investment we will increase 
the principal for her. That is a special 
and very good way to handle investments 
when the owner of a bit of property is not 
sure of himself, or has no time to take 
care of them for himself. 

“Most of the things I’ve been saying, 
of course, do not apply to the habitual tip- 
taker, sure-thing hunter, or professional 
plunger. He has a code of rules—and 
ethics—all his own. What I have said 
does apply to the men and women who 
have a few hundred or a few thousand, or 
a good many thousand dollars to invest, 
and who want to put it where it will earn 
an income and increase in value. It sums 
up into a few simple rules, and they might 
be put something like this: 


“1, Find out all about the management of 
any enterprise you think of investing in. Make 
sure who is going to have the use of your funds, 
and satisfy yourself that he is both competent 
and honest. o 

“2. When you have a satisfactory profit, 
take it. Sell out and use the money somewhere 
else. (Not everybody will agree with me on 
this. Some successful investors prefer to do 
just the opposite. lots of them make money 
their way; but I prefer to take my profit.) 

“3. Don’t speculate. By speculation I mean 
making a proht on somebody else's loss. Make 
your profit by investing in, or promoting an 
enterprise that earns a legitimate business 
proht. 

“4. Don't buy stocks on margin. 

“s. Don’t buy anything unless you have the 
funds or the credit to pay for it. If you buy on 
terms, you nearly always pay the highest 
price. 

“6. Don’t expect to get rich overnight. Dis- 
count by about ninety-five per cent the glowing 
promises of salesmen and prospectuses, until 
you find out the facts for yourself. Don't allow 
yourself to be hypnotized by a fancy seal on a 
stock certificate. It may be worth less than 
the cost of embossing it. 

“7. Remember that the best investors make 
mistakes. If you make a‘ mistake, take your 
loss promptly and forget it. Don’t cry over 
spilt milk. Try something else and make up 
the loss. 

“8. Diversify your investments. Buy 
enough of different things so that if one line 
does not turn out well, you will not be wholly 
wiped out. 

“g. Look with suspicion on ‘tips’ that come 
from untested sources; they are usually merely 
another name for hearsay and guesswork. 

“to, Play your own game. Work with oth- 
ers, but don’t invest simply because somebody 
you happen to know recommends the invest- 
ment. You can't very well be somebody’s 
dupe and a successful investor at one and the 
same time. 


“These are some of the rules. But mak- 
ing money by investment is not really a 
matter of hard and fast rules. It is far 
more a matter of good judgment and ev- 
eryday common sense.’ 
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She Sweets of Society 


From Bar Harbor to Catalina and everywhere 
between social occasions suggest Whitman’s. 


There are chocolates just right and packed 
attractively for graduations, birthdays, reunions, 
anniversaries, for bon voyage gifts, outings,— 
all the delightful intimate events that take the 
humdrum out of life. 


The variety of assortments and boxes enable 
one to give Whitman’s to all kinds of people 
and consult individual likings, and to enjoy 
them one’s self without tiring. 


Our method of sending Whitman’s direct to 
each retail store that sells Whitman’s is the 
only method of insuring satisfactory service 
everywhere. Whitman’s are the only candies 
thus distributed nationally. You can buy 
them with confidence from the local sales 
agency. 

If you would ‘like a booklet illustrating 
Whitman’s in colors ‘and describing our 
hundred different packages, write 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Un 


A 


pee GC 


g STANDARD 


Chocolates 
Supra extTwa 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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came wrapped 
with dollar 


the fastidious smoker would not reach for 
them more eagerly—nor would it enhance, 
in the slightest degree, their unique rep- 
utation as America’s biggest cigar value. 


Girards couldn’t be milder, sweeter, more 
palatable. They couldn’t be of richer, more 
satisfying tropical favor. They couldn’t be 
more agreeable to your nerves—more consid- 
erate of your health. 


Girards are made with finest Havana to- 
bacco, seasoned to mellow maturity, in the 
old-time Cuban way— with all the natural 
flavor perfectly retained. 

If you had your-cigars made especially for 
your own health and pleasure, you couldn't 
get a more perfect smoke. Convince yourself 


- of this at the next cigar counter. 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Established 52 years 


10%and up 


Less by the box 


Americas Foremost Cigar 


The Funniest Story 
I Ever Heard 


FIRST PRIZE 


That Saving Nail 


HE negro sexton of a little church 
in the Soot got up on the roof and 
replaced some broken shingles. 

e didn’t like to acknowledge that the 
steep slant of the roof alarmed him, so he 
climbed up toward the broken spot. 

A passer-by called out, ‘Hello, Sam! 
Looks like it’s ticklish work for you, 
climbin’ toward heaven!” 

Sam relaxed his caution for an instant, 
and started to slide down the roof! 

Loud and fervently he was heard to cry: 
“Oh, Lawd! Save dis niggah! Lawd— 
Lawd, save dis nig— Nebber miine, Lawd! 
My britches done kotched on a nail!” 

PE 


SECOND PRIZE 


“The Cannon’s Opening Roar” 


NCE “Uncle Joe” Cannon visited the 

school at a town where he was to 
speak, and was entertained by an exhibi- 
tion of amateur oratory. While the selec- 
tion, “The Eve of Waterloo,” was being 
given Uncle Joe gave a violent sneeze just 
as the young speaker reached the end of 
the first stanza: 

“< But hush! hark!’” declaimed the boy, 
“<A deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 
Did ye not hear it?’” 

The visitors smiled, and a moment later 
came a second sneeze. 

“< But hark!’” shouted the youngster, 
“¢That heavy sound breaks in once more! 
... And nearer, clearer, deadlier than be- 
fore! Arm! Arm! It is—it is—the can- 
non’s opening roar!” 

Uncle Joe chuckled, “Put up your 
weapons, children; I won’t shoot any 
more.” B. E. P. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Mayor Told It 
GOON after the mayor of Indianapolis 


was elected, he made a drive to break 
up crap-shooting in the city, and often 
boasted he had about rounded up the 
offenders. 

One day he went to Louisville, and 
| stopped at the Louisville depot to have 
his shoes shined. Feeling happy over his 
crap-shooting-drive success, he “‘jollied” 
the negro boorblack, saying: 

“You look as if you’d make a good 
GIRARD crap-shooter.”” . 
“BROKER™ | “Aw, shucks, Boss,” the boy said sul- 
eluala | lenly, “we can’t shoot no craps in dis 

aie yere town. De mayor won’t let us.” 

“How in the world do you get along 
without your favorite indoor sport?” 

“Why, you see, Boss,” the boy an- 
swered readily, “we all goes up to In- 
dianapolis ’most every Sat’day night.” 

M. B. S. 


No car has ever gone faster, or farther, in winning a 
great and growing success.: 
™~™ 


The plain, blunt reason why the good Maxwell has 
rolled up such a huge volume of public regard, is that 
it is Ziving more for the money than the public has 
been used to getting. 


Under the hood and in the chassis is the unmistakable 
proof of the higher-grade manufacturing that produces 
higher-grade results—not only in appearance, but in 
the kind of performance and the easy riding, the low 
running costs and staunch reliability, that really count. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; 
drum type lamps; pressure chassis lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually 
long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax 
to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport Touring, $1025; Sport 
Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 


AXWELL 
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Loop district, Chicago. 


See the 


New Corona today ! 


Fr 


T IS the newest development in typewriters—a 

complete office typewriter in portable form— 
with every modern improvement, yet so inexpensive 
that every home can own one. Note these three 
points of superiority! 
Speed: The Standard Portable Keyboard, with 
right and left shift keys, cannot be surpassed for 
simplicity and swiftness of operation. 
Convenience: Automatic Ribbon Reverse, Two 
Color Ribbon, Extra Wide Carriage (10 inch), com- 
plete visibility of writing—everything you would 
expect in a big, heavy machine. Foreign language 
or technical keyboards at no extra cost. 
Strength: Corona is built to stand rough usage— 
Coronas have been dropped from every kind of 
conveyance, including an airplane, yet there is no 
record of a Corona frame ever having been broken! 
Corona is the only portable whose sturdiness has 
been tested by 16 years of use. More Coronas are 
in use than all other makes of portables combined. 
Look for ‘‘Corona” in your phone book, or write us 
for our new, illustrated folder. Price $50 with case. 
In Canada $69. 


CORONA 
The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 


102 Main Street 


This busy Corona store is 
located at 72 East Randolph 
St., in the heart of the 


The Weaker Sex— 
Which? 
(Continued from page 26) 


; George will be sitting around home in the 
evening, and all of a sudden, without even 
| a decent, fair warning, George will lay 
` down his newspaper and Icok at me over 
| the tops of his cheaters in a kind of 
accusing way, and throw a line which 
| scunds to me like this: 
| ‘The rate of exchange with Russia is 
| taking on a perfectly preposterous de- 
| nomination. hy, my sae if this keeps 
| on, we shall have England interfering, 
| and then, with the Far asters question 
' standing where it does, heaven only knows 
what will happen to Yap! The more I 
think this over, d’yer know, the more 1 
begin to believe that the fault lies entirely 
with Congress! It’s that Crummins Bill, 
that’s what it is, because if it wasn’t, the 
solid South would never return him, and 
Lloyd George would simply be obliged to 
retire. A nice mess that would make!” 

A nice mess is exactly what it sounds 
like to me, and I at once admit it by say- 
ing yes, dear! Of course I have not given 
you George’s exact words, but only a 
general impression of how they sound to 
me. Naturally I am fully aware at these 
times that he is passing some very pro- 
found and clever remarks about interna- 
tional politics, but what it all means is 
more than I could tell you. But George 
has no idea of this fact, and so far I have 
kept my weak mentality a complete 
secret from him by the simple method of 
listening attentively and never saying 
anything on such occasions only yes, dear, 
or indeed, I believe you are right, hon; 
with the net result he thinks I am an unu- 
sually intelligent woman. 


THE next charge before the court is: 
II. Physical inferiority. I claim I got it. 

Proof: George and I will be having a 
little argument, see, and you know the 
way great rows from little squabbles 

row, especially between folks which have 
feed married over three months. Well, 
anyways, the argument will commence, 
leave us say, by my saying I want George 
should drive me into the city in the car, 
and he says not on your life—not on any 
Saturday afternoon with all these holiday- 
drivers jazzing all over the road and I 
thought I got Saturday afternoon off, and 
a few cracks like that. 

And then I say very well then, I will 
drive myself in. And he says not in my 
car and me with no collision insurance. 
And then probably I will say, you seem to 
think more of your old boat than of your 
wife’s neck, you didn’t mention anything 
about me being injured. And then George 
will say, well anyways I don’t wish you to 
take the car. And I say, well I guess I got 
as much right to it as you, l am your 
wife, ain’t I? And George will say yes I 
am afraid so, but if you take that car out 
this afternoon why I will wring your neck. 
And then I will give in. 

Now of course I don’t believe that 
George would really wring my neck on 
account he has often mentioned it, but 


has never wrung it as yet. But still and 
all his promise to do so will generally get 
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There are four distinct types of 
Burroughs Machines, covering every 
figure-job in every business 
~and every | 
Burroughs Machine 


+ ADDS 
— SUBTRACTS 

x MULTIPLIES 
+ DIVIDES 


Billing Machines 


For writing a complete 
bill in a single operation, 
including a typewritten 
itemization, automatic ex- 
tensions and total. Varia- 
tions in styles to meet va- 
ried billing requirements, 


Bookkeeping Machines 


For ledger posting, state- 
ment writing, distribution, 
stock records, pay-rolls, 
transit letters and other 
bookkeeping work. One of 
over fifty styles will fit your 
particular job. 


Calculating Machines 


For rapid-fire figuring and 
checking of invoices, dis- 
counts and estimates—jobs 
that require only a quick, ac- 
curate answer. Many styles 
and sizes, including frac- 


ional and h d mi - S 
saoo hlasa i ae chai Adding Machines 


For desk, counter or office 
use—triple visibility, auto- 
matic printing of all ciphers 
and punctuation, wide or 
narrow carriage. More than 
twenty-five models in sizes 
to fit all kinds of business. 


urroughs 


ADDING -BOOKKEEPING - BILLING - CALCULATING MACEINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6041 Second Boulevard, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Avoid this 


Pumping a tire by hand is sometimes necessary in 
emergencies. But if you own a tire gauge and watch 
your air, this irksome job is no more necessary than 
carrying gasoline in a can from the filling-station 
to your car at the roadside. 

Buy a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge. Test your 
air regularly. Inflate from an air line when the 
pressure gets too low. Keep your spare tire inflated, 
and your tire pump will seldom tax your muscles. 

Also, your tires will last longer. 

Not enough air in your tires results in flexing 
the side walls and in friction inside the tire. This 
is costly. 

Too much air and your car rides like a truck 
with solid tires. 

The Schrader Gauge will last for years and will 
help you keep just the right amount of air in your 
tires at all times. 

Schrader Gauges are accurate. They are made to 
be used in connection with Schrader Universal 
Valves and Schrader Valve Insides, which are 
standard equipment on practically every make of 
pneumatic tires in the United States and Canada. 

Sold by garages, hardware stores and motor 
accessory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). 
A special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 
(in Canada $2.00). 


me to quit because | got a utterly feminine 
knowledge way down in my consciousness 
and too deeply rooted to be ever com- 
pletely Seeded out, that George could 
easily wring my neck with very little ef- 
fort if he was to try. And there are mighty 
few women in the world who will not ad- 
mit in their hearts that this is equally true 
of their husbands, and the few who can 
truthfully say otherwise, why they got my 
sincere sympathy for being married to 
such a poor fish. 


HE third count on which us ladies is 

indicated, or inducted, or whatever the 
legal term is called, is women are fnan- 
cially inferior, and I admit it. 

Proof: Look at the wages most girls get 
compared to them men! Hold on, now, 
that ain’t all the proof I got and I hastily 
admit that I make fully as much money 
in one year as the average man does. Also, 
before you can say it, I will add that in 
this day and age, there are many other 
women in my lads as earners. But after 
we got it earned what happens? Why 
some man has got to advise us how to in- 
vest it, that is, if we got sense enough to 
invest it, and can succeed in sneaking a 
few of the simoleons past the butcher and 
baker and instalment-collectors. 

When I personally, myself, pull down 
a piece of change from a job, why I got no 
more idea what I should do with it in or- 
der to make two grow where only one grew 
before than I have any idea of how to tell 
a International Situation from the Wild 
Flowers. 

The net result of this is that when I got 
a nickel and a half, I beat it up to the 
General Trust Company, and picking out 
the most intelligent-looking vice president 
which happens to be in sight at the mo- 
ment I say I am sorry to trouble him 
about such a small amount, but will he 
please advise me about a safe investment. 
And then the vice pres. will say have a 
seat, and I do, and the vice pres. will pull 
out what looks like a laundry list, but it 
isn’t, it’s investments, and he will make a 
wise face at it and pull a line like this: 

“Let me see!” says he. ‘“ Whatsis Cop- 
per Sixes are awfully good. That is a 
forty-three year first preferred secured by 
seven Junk-yards and issued through the 
Bank of the Warkah. And Light, Weight 
and Co. have a new issue of Consolidated 
Glue. How about some of these S. O. S. 
Fives? They are very sound. Or P. D. 
Q’s.—but they are very short-term, of 
course.” 

“How about H 2 O?” I will say. “I 
see that’s a nine per cent stock.” 

“Watered!” says he briefly. 

And I will naturally shut up, feeling 
how ignorant l am, and that I ought not 
to of spoken, even although it is my own 
money. 

Then he will go on and recite me 
another string of signals which I don’t get 
in the least but try to look wise and say 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago Toronto London 
Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


“unhuh” and hold on to my pocketbook 
tight, until he mentions something which 
kind of hits my fancy for no particular 
reason except I like the sound of the name. 
Say a bond like Middle City Power— 


something that sounds strong and normal, 

see? But even then I know perfectly well 

I am buying blind, on a man’s advice of 

man-made, man-handled more-or-less se- 

s curities. I really don’t know the first 

TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE |ting about what I am ‘actually getting 
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John Gutenberg, who in 
the 15th century devoted 
his life, his fortune and 
his genius tothe develop- 
ment of printing, per- 
formed one of the great 
services of all times. 
His achievement facili- 
tated the communica- 
tion of ideas between 
individuals and between 
peoples, which is the 
foundation of human 
progress 


A ad n 


Me loundation of Progress 


HE development of printing with movable type by 

John Gutenberg exerted a profound influence over 

mankind’s destiny. All subsequent history—all 

progress thereafter has been affected by his epoch- 
making achievement. 

The evolution of transportation has been another great 
civilizing force. And the rapid development of the auto- 
mobile and motor. truck within the present century has 
already brought about vital changes in the thought and 
modes of living of millions of people. 


In this great field of transportation, pneumatic tires have, 


from the first, been a fundamental need. And the Firestone 
organization has worked for twenty-three years with a keen 
appreciation of the importance of fine tires. 


The standard established for Firestone building was 
openly avowed— Most Miles per Dollar. It led ultimately 
to the production of the Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords — 
known to car owners everywhere. 


It has brought conspicuous success to Firestone effort. 
These splendid cord tires are intrenching themselves per- 
manently in the favor of millions of users by convincing 
demonstrations of economical mileage,dependably delivered. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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Jhe modern 


DURN-PEN 


as 


os 


= 


Chicago 


Jhe pen with the red-headed filling pump 


holds nearly as much ink 


any three self-filling 


pens of the same size, of 
any make— 


which is only 
one of these 


Six Exclusive Features 
that make the Dunn-Pen the 
modern writing implement: 


One month's ink. The Dunn-Pen pumps 
itself fu// of ink—enough for a month. The 
ink space in old-fashioned self-filling pens is 
largely taken up by a rubber sac. 


Visible ink. The transparent barrel of the 
Dunn-Pen shows the ink supply. No running 
out of ink unexpectedly. No other self-filling 
pen has atransparent barrel, or can show the ink. 


Pump-filled. Stick the Dunn-Pen in the ink, 
give that handy red-headed pump the up-and- 
down a few times, and your pen is full—and 
clean as a whistle. 


Everlasting. Nothing to wear out or let 
go. The Dunn-Pen has no rubber sac to get 
brittle or rot—no springs, no valves. Only 
one working part. 


Self-cleaning. The Dunn-Pen pump, on 
the last down-stroke, forces out the excess 
ink, and all dirt and sediment. No clogging— 
the feed is thoroughly cleaned under pressure. 


Unlimited guarantee. Do you think we 
could issue such a guarantee if the Dunn-Pen 
were just another ‘‘fountain pen’’? If the 
Dunn-Pen had not already proved itself? 


Why should you try to be content with 
your old-fashioned “fountain pen’’ when 
you can go to a dealer anywhere with 
the same price, and buy a Dunn-Pen? 


DUNN-PEN COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Send for Dunn-Pen Booklet 


A Regular 


Camel for Ink 


Goes'a month 
without a drink 


And so in order to protect myself against 
the big world of finances which is so awful 
masculine, when the vice pres. and I have 
agreed on the name of the investment, 
ja, i I pull a string of questions which I 
have thought up as my only defense. 

“Is it a coupon-bond?” I says. lf he 
says no, it’s all of. If he says yes, we go 
on. “Is it an absolutely safe non-specu- 
lative gold-edged one?” I says. He will 
say yes to that, too, because by now they 
all know better than to show me any other 
kind. “Is it safe as a government bond,”’ 
will be my next in order. And if he comes 
through with the remark that if this con- 
cern goes the Government will probably 
also go, why then I pull my last and final 
query. “Would this bank rather loan me 
money on this security than on any of the 
rest you have mentioned?” If he says yes 
to that, why then I buy the darn thing, 
and go home praying it will be O. K. 

And this blank ignorance of and utter 
helplessness before the world which swal- 
lows our cash, is what makes me claim 
women is financially weaker than men, or 
we would be telling them what to do with 
their money in other than household in- 
vestments. 

But quite to one side of all this feminine 
logic which I have been slipping you in 
this attempt to show this male editor 
where he gets off, there is one chief, all- 
embracing reason why I claim woman is 
weaker than man. If she wasn’t so weak 
aiia love the blame creatures so 
well. 


The Weaker Sex— 
Which? 
(Continued from page 27) 


weakness. No lady could be at her best in 
a fight or an argument in a hoop skirt. 

oman’s place was in the home in 
those days beyond dispute. There was no 
other place to go except into the woods. 

The Civil War really marked the 
launching of the equal rights movement. 
Several hundred thousand males went 
forth and were removed from participation 
in household and business affairs by the 
process of shooting. Women, left de- 
pendent upon themselves, looked about 
and started entering the industries and 
professions. In many of them they made 
the men look like mere saps. 

Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Ernestine L. Rose, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Lucretia Mott, and Susan B. An- 
thony loomed as leaders in the equal 
rights movement. There was much agita- 
tion. Women’s clubs like the American 
Female Guardian Society, Daughters ot 
Temperance, and the Woman’s Loyalt 
League popped up and began firing. Suf- 
frage organizations were formed here and 
there. Man sat around his clubs giggling 
openly. And year after year, although 
woman continued to talk about equality, 
she continued to ride sidesaddle. As re- 
cently as ten years ago a picture of a 
woman riding astride was sufficient to 
bring a muffled “The hussy!” from most 
other women. 

Positive as she was that she was man’s 
equal, no woman of that era even thought 
of getting into a one-piece bathing suit 
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The man who led a triple life 


in business 


HEN MR. W. J. SCHOONOVER 

first saw an advertisement of 
this sort and sent for the little book 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which is offered below, he was 
thirty-five years old. He was treas- 
urer of his own business, a glass 
warehouse in. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


It seemed to him that he was 
as busy as a man ought to be, 
and that things were coming his 
way about as fast as they should. 


That was seven years ago. Re- 
cently he wrote a letter about his 
experience with the Institute Course 
and Service which emphasizes sev- 
eral important points. 


He was prepared to find the 
Course helpful, he says, but was 
surprised to find it so “interest- 
ing,” so easily “‘ understandable,” 
and so directly applicable to “ ac- 
tual business situations.” 


The “direct result” of this 
Course 


But the important paragraph in 
his letter is this: 

“The direct results to me from 
the use of this Course are that I 
have been able to enlarge my busi- 
ness from one factory and office 
to its present dimensions of three 
factories and offices and, with 
the development of administrative 
ability, I find that I can more 


me 


or Dw mal, 
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easily handle the three than I for- 
merly did the one.” 


With no strain, or effort—simply 
by developing his unused reserves 
—he had multiplied his business 
effectiveness by three. 


Thousands have realized their 
opportunities 


It would be easy to fill pages of 
this magazine with such letters. 
Sometimes they tell of enlarged 
responsibilities; sometimes of mul- 
tiplied income; sometimes of the 
realization of opportunities that 
had previously seemed out of 
reach. 


But the lesson of all of them is 
the same—business does pay its 
largest rewards to men who have 
business training; and opportuni- 
ties do come to those who have the 
courage and self-confidence to 
reach out and take them. 


The total number of men who 
have enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is now be- 
yond the 200,000 mark. Of this, 
27,198 are presidents; 8,294 are 
vice-presidents. But thousands 
were subordinates when they en- 
rolled—department heads, account- 
ants, engineers, salesmen, clerks. 

Somewhere in this army is a man 
whose salary and position when he 
enrolled were precisely like yours. 
Isn’t the experience of these other 


Canadian Address, C. P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1923, Alerander Hamilton Institute 


W. J. SCHOONOVER 
who multiplied his success by three 
and collected salaries from his other 
two selves. 


men evidence that this training 
is worth your investigation? 


YOU can have the facts 


Investigation is not difficult; the 
Institute welcomes it. It seeks to 
persuade no man; it asks only for 
an opportunity to lay the full facts 
before you. The facts are pub- 
lished in the 118-page book, ‘‘ Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” which was 
Mr. Schoonover's introduction to 
the Institute, and has given a new 
direction to the business progress 
of so many other men. 

The cost is nothing; the reward 
may be a new vision of your own 
powers which will enable you, as it 
did Mr. Schoonover, to triple your 
business capacity—to collect sal- 
aries from your other two selves. 


Mail this Coupon today 


l ALEXAN DER HAMILTON | 
INSTITUTE | 
829 Astor Place New York | 


ness, which I may keep without 


F Send me ni ag ed Ahead in Busi- 
| obligation. 
7 Brint here 


Business 
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and ’phoning for the sports page photogra- 
phers to be at the beach not later than 
two-thirty. 

I’ve never been able to decide whether 
the Pankhurst girls or Carrie Nation did 
the more to convince women they were the 
equal of the sterner sex, but I lean to Car- 


rie. 

When she began to gad about town 
with an ax, wrecking saloons and throwing 
stalwart males through the broken plate 
glass the idea rather gained ground very 
rapidly that woman was not so weak, 
after all. Laura Jean Libbey, Lillian Rus- 
sell, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and the Cherry 
Sisters then began to earn big salaries and 
grab off more publicity than the men were 
getting in their respective fields. 

One thing led to another, until woman 
began to show less and less regard for hus- 
bands, and started shooting them success- 
fully and without much criticism. It 
gradually got so a wife who had shot her 
husband would be sure of a compliment 
from the jury upon her good marksman- 
ship. The presiding judge would generally 
take up a collection to buy her a bigger 
and better gun so she Souk aca married 
life anew. 


MAN ceased to be the Stronger Sex so far 
as unanimous consent was concerned, 
in the early nineties. Twenty years ago 
woman’s suffrage was sure-fire stuff in any 
vaudeville act. The idea of a woman going 
to the polls to cast a vote was enough to 
start any husband into a prolonged fit of 
hysterical laughter. It was just as side- 
splitting as a prediction the country 
would go dry! Man was supposed to be 
the Sandow physically and intellectually, 
but the gals went forth and upset all his 
calculations. 

A decade ago or so women began to go 
into training for physical superiority. 
They took up athletics. Croquet was de- 
leted without a dissenting vote, and golf, 
tennis, swimming, yachting, motorizing, 
flying, boxing, running, basketball, base- 
ball, and even football taken up. Things 
now have reached a stage where it is im- 
possible to find a picture in the Sunday 
photogravure sections of a woman under 
sixty-five with both feet on the ground. 
The conventional photo to-day shows her 
jumping over or after something. She 
never seems to “light.” A few years be- 
fore woman began to go in for politics and 
athletics, man made a great mistake. He 
began to shave and cut his hair close. 
Woman saw his real face, particularly his 


Bhs 


2A chin, for the first time, found he looked 
Fan pretty flat and goofy. Then came gray 
ES fedoras, knickerbocker pants, and form-fit 
aN coats. He has been slipping-ever since. It 
: is now too late to save the darn thing. 
Yas The small apartment of modern days 
> 4% also has had much to do with the shatter- 
> = | ee a ing of man as an idol. These apartments 
ae a ie cet te ee Senta have been so small that about all a woman 
a ba t: TI YAN K E E a could do in them without barking her el- 
i ‘Sp A rag 1 bows was to sit around, look at the crayon 
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; portrait of her husband, and admit that 
e he didn’t look so darned impressive. 

Presently she shortened her skirts, went 

in for sports suits, flat-heeled shoes, took 

to wearing bloomers, and inquired snap- 

ishly, “How do you get that way?” of all 

het men relatives and acquaintances. She 
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charging = Amal ` No batteries going ba 
in stock. ire or write for details. 


3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can't buckle — can’t warp — can't 
short-circuit. Double latticed to lock 
active material (power - producing 
chemical) on the plates. Longer life. 
Higher efficiency. 

2. The Philco Slotted-Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current al electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 

3. TheQuarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grain. ard grain for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grain for perfect circulation of acid 
and current—quick delivery of power. 
Another big reason why Philco is 
the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 stations 
—all over the United States. There 
is ome near you. Write for address, if 


PHILADELPHIA 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio 


o acid sloppage. 


Batteries = shipped to you charged 
Esolutely DR No No 
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THIS HAPPENED TO Mr.F. A. H. 
What experiences—embarrassing or dangerous 
—have you had through the failure of ordinary 
batteries? We would be glad to hear from you. 


His last crank 
—for then he got a Philco! 


Just a touch of the starter—a mighty surge of Philco’s motor-whirl- 
ing power—and you're off! No hand-cranking ordeals. No humili- 
ating experiences. No “hang ups” in traffic from battery failure. 

That’s the meaning of Philco’s ‘MARGIN OF SAFETY’’—its 
tremendous surplus power and excess capacity in reserve for emer- 
gencies—for the faithful day-in day-out service you need, and should 
demand, from your battery. 


Philco’s guaranteed service is TWO YEARS. Back of Philco 
power and Philco capacity stands Philco CONSTRUCTION—the 
famous Diamond Grid Plates, Philco Retainers and other sound 
engineering features that make even this extraordinary guarantee 
conservative. 

Why not install a Philco NOW—a battery that will give you whirling starts, 
lightning-flash ignition and brilliant lights through every season of its long and 


vigorous life? „It now costs you no more—in many cases even less—than just an 
ordinary battery. 


Thousands of veteran drivers today are replacing their ordinary batteries 
with big, oversize, power-packed Philcos. See your nearest Philco Service Sta- 
tion at once. Write for a complimentary copy of our new booklet, “How to 
Stretch Your Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard for Radio “A” and “B,” electric passenger 
cars and trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, 
low-cost service is demanded. Whatever you use Batteries for, write Philco. 


DIAMOND @ GRID 
BATTERIES 
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You Must Fight 


The film on teeth, or you may suffer 


Under old brushing methods, few es- 
caped tooth troubles. Beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 

In fact, tooth troubles constantly in- 
creased—becamealarmingin extent. That’s 
what led to this new method, which has 
brought to millions a new dental era. 


Those dingy coats 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. Food stains, etc., 
discolor it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tar- 
tar is based on film. 
That’s why teeth lose 
luster. 

Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. 

It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. 


Almost universal 


Film-coated teeth were almost uni- 
versal. The ordinary tooth paste could not 
effectively combat film. So dental science 
set out to find effective film combatants. 

Two methods were developed. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, without 
any harmful scouring. 


than enamel. 
combatant which 
grit. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 78, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


a Only one tube to a family. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. Its polishing agent is far softer 
Never use a film 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
These two great film combatants were 
embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent, which leading dentists of some 50 
nations are advising now. 


Fights acids too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause 
of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may other- 
wise ferment and form 
acids. 

Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents. That was not done before. 


For beauty’s sake 


People who see the Pepsodent effects 
will always use it, if only for beauty’s sake. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

This test will be a delightful revelation. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


contains harsh 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. V.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


About this time, too, the Pekinese dog 
came into popularity. Wives wanted 
something they could respect and admire. 
Men made the vital mistake, the second 
great stride toward complete submissive- 
ness, when they allowed themselves to be 
kidded into taking the dog out for its air- 
ing. Finally these husbands got to look 
and act like their charges. It was hard to 
tell which end of the leash held Fido. 

Even to-day at the Madison Square 
garden dog show you will find, just before 
the formal opening, many a woman in the 
lobby with a Pekinese on one leash and a 
husband on the other, wondering which 
to enter. 


HE World War at last convinced man 

that he was far from the whole works. 
Women went to work as street-car con- 
ductors, train guards, ticket choppers, 
chauffeurs, ushers, and even on the police 
forces. All remaining ideas that woman 
was tied up for life as a permanent knitter 
was dicpelled by the great conflict. Many 
a man came home from war and found his 
wife out arresting longshoremen. 

Woman passed permanently and un- 
mistakably out of the merely decorative 
classification with the world struggle. 

Several women have recently penetrated 
the African jungles and taken part in lion 
hunts. Years ago it was said women were 
afraid of mice. These lady lion-hunters, 
upon returning to this country, declared 
they had a most enjoyable time, but were 
a bit disappointed, they said, because the 
lions weren’t as wild as they had expected. 
My heart goes out to the husband of a 
woman who has been a successful hunter 
of lions. What a fine chance he has of 
winning an argument! 

Perhaps the outstanding case of male 
weakness during the past year was that of 
the American troops that returned from 
the Rhine. They went overseas with 
blood in their eyes, determined to kill 
Germans and wipe Germany off the map, 
or nearly so. They came back with Ger- 
man wives and German families. If that 
isn’t unconditional surrender, what is? 

No, Hortense, man is no longer a Tar- 
zan. He has become just something to 
be amused by things like flying-horses, 
trained bears, and performing seals. He 
is something a woman likes to have around, 
like a phonograph, some goldfish, and the 
comic sections. 


“AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a ‘Small- 
Town Toad’ Who Jumped Into the 
New York Puddle’’ is the heading 
next month of the personal story of 
H. I. Phillips, famous newspaper 
humorist. When he came to New 
York, Mr. Phillips thought he was 
destined to be an editor; but no one 
else seemed to think so. He tells of 
being fired, and then how he discov- 
ered, with the aid of his wife, that he 
was a humorist. 


‘““‘WATER-LOGGED WILLIES” is 
what Ellis Parker Butler calls people 
who are soaked in debt. Next month 
he gives you some of his own experi- 
ences with debts, in an article that is 
packed with hard common sense, and 
also with fun. When you read this 
you will laugh, and think too. 
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This outfit 
exactly as pictured 


$1.00 complete. 


Built Like a Watch—Encased Like a Jewel 


HIS perfect razor—the 


Ever-Ready—will give you 

alife timeof shavesdeluxe. The 

Ever-Ready De Luxe “Sport” 

model, illustrated above, is one 

of the most expensively made 

lena safety razor outfits, though it 

dewe sells for only $1.00 complete. 

It comes in a beautiful flat, graceful, highly 

nickeled “cigarette” type case, lined with 

velvet and satin, which set off the mirror 
finished nickel to the richest advantage. 


The ten-year-guaranteed Ever-Ready frame 
with the new heavy hexagon handle, pre- 
sents the blade at its most efficient angle. 
The frame is triple nickel plated, the only 
durable and sanitary plating for safety razors. 


There is no troublesome adjustment—sim- 
ply slip the blade into the frame, snap down 
the top, and the Ever-Ready is all set to give 
you the safest, cleanest shaves of your life. 


Note compactness 
of case when closed. 


The Ever-Ready Radio Blades which come 
with the set are ground from steel so hard 
that it requires 3 miles of honing to bring 
it to its final keen perfection. 


Ask to see the other Ever-Ready models— 
the “Town,” in flat compact imitation ivory 
—the “Touring,” in high nickeled case— 
the “Mahoganite,” which looks like rare old 
mahogany, water-proof and smooth as glass 
—each $1.00 complete. They are unques- 
tionably the biggest values ever offered 
since the invention of the safety razor. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Also Makers of Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 
FACTORIES - - - Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Important to Dealers! 
Dealers: Write us for details of the biggest 
Selling and Window Trimming Plan in the His- 
tory of Merchandising. 


Ever-Ready 


SAFETY RAZOR 
$3 Models Now $ J 
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It happened! 


He is telephoning for help— 
His beautiful closed car is on fire 
and two members of his family 
are severely burned. 


The disaster could have been 
averted. 


Pyrene, used when an automo- 
bile fire starts, is sure protection 
to life and property. 


Can you afford to risk your own 
life and your automobile, when, 
at a small price, you can equip 
your car with Pyrene and know 
that you are fully protected from 
fire dangers? 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 


SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 


Two Boys Who 
Never “Overlooked 
a Bet” 


(Continued from page 55) 


After a few months with the shoe whole- 
saler, Harold shifted to a job as office boy 
in the actuary department of a prominent 
life insurance company. The pay was the 
same, but the chances of promotion more 

romising. He was destined to remain 
ere for several years and to absorb infor- 
mation and practices that were to .be a 
shaping factor in his real business future. 

Meanwhile Fred was making rapid 
progress in the city engineer’s office. With 
the enthusiasm of youth, he soon learned 
not only his own duties but those of his 
boss, the surveyor. Within a year he was 
earning three dollars a day. On the pro- 
motion of the surveyor to the office of as- 
sistant city engineer, the sixteen-year-old 
boy made local history by stepping into 
his shoes. 

At about this time the city council 
passed a ruling that neither the city engi- 
neer nor his assistant could take private 
jobs. The former surveyor had been doing 
considerable work for the Springfield 
street railways company, which was 
changing from horse cars to trolleys. To 
this work, as a result of the ruling, the 
hustling youth now fell heir. He handled 
the work so effectively that more and 
more of it was given to him. At eighteen, 
his earnings exceeded the city engineer’s 
salary of eighteen hundred dollars a year. 
Harold also was receiving promotions and 
a fattened pay envelope. 


“THOSE were strenuous days for both 
of us,” Fred Ley told me with a smile, 
as we chatted in his office, high up in a 
beautiful New York skyscraper which he 
had built. “In watching the wheels go 
around, however, I soon saw that in the 
game I was playing a man could never get 
very far ona salary. A couple of masons 
who had saved a little money would bid 
in a city contract and clean up five thou- 
sand dollars in a few months—which was 
twice as much as I could make in a year. 
Although I was only nineteen years old, 
and had very little capital, I decided to 
take a chance on bidding for the next 
likely-looking job. 

“A few weeks later the city decided to 
extend its sewer lines. I went to the su- 
perintendent of sewers and asked him if I 
could bid on the job, even though I was 
on the city pay roll. He patted me on the 
back and told me to go ahead. 

“For the next few days I turned myself 
into a computing machine. I studied the 
proposed job from every angle, I ques- 
tioned friends who were familiar with this 
kind of work, and I spent my nights figur- 
ing. Finally, I posted my savings of $500 
as a guarantee of good faith and put in 
a bid for $28,000. 

“Two days later the city council held 
its meeting. I waited in fluttering sus- 

ense for the announcement of the award. 


Jhen the meeting was over the superin- 
tendent of sewers came to me. 

“*Your bid was far and away the low- 
est, Fred,’ he said; ‘but the council, on my 
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Jordan car which has 
satisfactorily served a 
Jordan owner and is offered for 
resale to the public will bear 
the Mark of Jordan Service. 


This is a protected plate, au- 
thorized only by the Jordan 
Company after compliance by 
the dealer with certain stand- 
ard regulations. 


The Mark of Jordan Service, 
guaranteesto the purchaserthat 
the car on which it appears has 
been rebuiltin accordance with 
the national standard Jordan 
policy, to which every Jordan 
dealer has subscribed. 


The Mark of Jordan Service 
means that you may purchase 
any Jordan car, offered for re- 
sale with the same assurance 
with which you would pur- 
chase a new Jordan. 


Every rebuilt car bearing the 


Er ECTIVE now, every 


Mark of Jordan Service will be 
priced and advertised in ac- 
cordance with the same stand- 
ard national Jordan policy in 
every city in which Jordan 
cars are sold. 


This national policy will be 
permanent and will be widely 
advertised. 


It will protect Jordan owners 
against imposition and guard 
the public against deception. 
It will relieve dealers in other 
lines of the task of determining 
what prices should be placed 
on Jordan cars. 


Prices on all Jordan models 
offered for resale in any zone, 
will be nationally announced 
by the Jordan Motor Car 
Company at regular intervals. 


The Jordan car has the highest 
resale valuation of any car in 
its class. 


You may buy with confidence. 
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i ‘For Summer Days - 


and Every Da Y 


HERE is nothing like the cooling, soothing 

touch of Resinol Soap to give to the skin that 

smoothness, softness and delightful freshness 
which everyone admires. 


What is more disheartening than a skin that is 
rough, coarse, red and spotted with clogging im- 
purities? Yet frequently the excessive perspira- 
tion of summer, combined with dust, powder and 
the natural oil, produces just this condition. There 
is only one way to prevent it. Keep your 
skin clean! Use plenty of soap. 


Resinol Soap is the ideal cleanser. 
It gives a profuse lather that, despite 
its airy daintiness, possesses just the 
requisite properties to allay the heat 
of sunburn and refreshingly cleanse 
the pores—dissolving the impurities 
and bringing out one’s hidden 
beauty. Men delight in its 
invigorating fragrance and its 
healthful properties protect 
the skin of babyhood. 


Let us send you a free 
trial size cake. Write Dept. 
3-J, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Or buy a cake today from 
your druggist or toilet goods 
dealer. They all sell it. 


all. The actual cost of the work, 
| was several thousand dollars under my 


recommendation, awarded the contract 
to the next highest bidder. I think I’ve 
done you a favor, my boy. Your bid was 
too low.’ 

“I appreciated the superintendent’s in- 
terest, but I regretted his action for I was 
sure that my Aer would have allowed me 
a profit. And when the bidder to whom 
the contract was awarded had finished the 
job it turned out that I was right after 

f learned, 


bid. 

“For the next two years I divided my 
time between the city engineer’s office and 
the street railway company—dabbling a 
bit in real estate on the side. Harold 
pooled his savings with me on one of these 
realty ventures, and it turned out quite 
profitably. 

“In 1893 I decided to visit the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. In addition to the 
money tied up in my small real estate 
holdings I had $500 in clear capital. This 
would finance the trip. But, just as I 
was ready to start, I heard that a sewer 
contract was to be let over in Plymouth, 
so I decided to take a look at it. 

“After studying the situation and doing 
a lot of figuring, i made a bid of $12,000, 
leaving my $500 World’s Fair stake as a 
deposit and giving the Springfield city 
engineer as a koma reference. 

“My $12,000 bid turned out to be 
$4,000 less than that of the next lowest 
bidder, an experienced contractor. Yet 
my exultation at the prospect of getting 
the contract was tempered by a wave of 
terror. Had I made too low a bid? 

“Tve got a letter from those Plymouth 
people,’ the city engineer said to me a day 
or two later. ‘They seem to be reluctant 
to give the contract to anyone so young, 
and they’ve asked me about your capacity 
for handling the job. Now I can write em 
something that will either bring you the 
contract or else make them turn you 
down. Your bid seems mighty low. 
Think it over and decide if you want to 
crawl out from under!’ 

“T sat up all night going over my fig- 
ures. In the morning I told the engineer 
that I wanted to go ahead; and a few days 
later I had started on the job. 

All my material had to be bought on 
credit, and I had to depend on advances 
from the town to pay my fifty employees. 


“PLYMOUTH HARBOR at low tide 

was a spreading stretch of mud flats, 
but about a quarter of a mile from the 
high-water mark was a channel in which 
several feet of water stood at low tide. 
The outlet pipe from the system was to 
run into this channel—a seemingly simple 
arrangement, but one that nearly plunged 
me into disaster. 

“After puzzling for a long time over the 
easiest and cheapest method of laying the 
outlet pipe, I hit on an idea that I felt 
sure was nothing short of an inspiration: 
I would have the pipe fitted together on 
shore, then plug up the two ends and, 
when the tide was high, float it out to its 
proper position. After pulling the plugs 
and letting it sink, we could dig a trench 
and cover it over with mud at low tide. 

“One night when the moon was full and 
the tide running high, I prepared to stage 
my idea. The whole town turned out to 
watch it. A friend lent me his sailboat to 
tow the plugged pipe line to its proper po- 
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She New Demt-Sedan 
182250 o 


FRANKLIN 


To place the greatest amount of fine automobiling within 
the reach of the greatest number of people was the inspira- 
tion for this remarkable car—the new Demi-Sedan. It gives 
complete closed car protection, unobstructed openness, or 
anything in between—yet costs only a little more than an 
open car to buy, and less than the average to run. Its mar- 
velous road ability excels anything motordom has ever known. 


Powerful New Six Motor 
Beautiful Body Design 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Ha 
Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Black Kilkis Oxford 


EN who follow good style 

always—but fads never — 
in the selection of their wear- 
ing apparel, are the men you 
will find wearing Hanover 
Shoes 


They know that back of 
Hanover Style stands Hanover 
Quality — the honest leather 
and skilled craftsmanship that 
mean comfort, good looks, 
long-lasting wear. 

Hanover, for over a quarter 
century, has kept faith with 
the thousands who demand 
high-quality shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because we 
are the only shoe makers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. If there 
is no Hanover Store near you, 
we will fit you from Hanover. 
Catalog sent on request. 


THE HANOVER SHOE 
HANOVER, PA. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are built of the finest 
leather and, like Dad's, they are 
good-looking as well as long- 


wearing. 
$2.50—$3.00—$3.50 


Style LM 289B al 
Little Men’s Brown Russia Blucher Oxford 


nover 
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sition. Before we got very far, however, 
I found out that a sailboat was a mighty 
r substitute for a tugboat and that a 
ong line of pipe was about the most un- 
manageable float that human ingenuity 
could devise. To make things worse, a 
brisk breeze began to blow shoreward. 

“After a nightmare of a struggle we got 
the pipe to a position that | felt was ap- 
proximately correct. So I pulled the 
plugs and le it sink. At sunrise I saw 
that one end of the line was 100 feet off- 
shore and the other end 100 feet beyond 
the channell 

“I shall never forget the next month. 
Even after we got the pipe in place, the 
job of sinking it in the mud was infinitely 
more difficult than I had imagined. 
Presently I found that I had spent $1,500 
more on this outlet pipe than my schedule 
had called ean it was still far from 
being in place, with winter rapidly coming 
on. Finally a contractor from Providence 
agreed to take this section of the job off 
my hands for the payment of another 
$1,500. In desperation I accepted his 
offer, and threw myself into the street 
work with a resolve that we must make 
up there the losses I had sustained in the 
harbor work. Probably I shall never 
again know a feeling of relief such as that 
which came to me when I finally wound 
up the job and found that I was more 
than $1,000 ahead.” 

After the mental wear and tear of the 
Plymouth contract, Fred Ley was con- 
tent for the next few months to stick to 
his snug berth in the city engineer’s office 
and continue to survey for the Spring- 
field trolley system. Although still con- 
vinced that the real money of his profes- 
sion lay in contract jobs, he determined 
to select the street railway field for his 
next essay—a field with which he was now 
thoroughly familiar. 


NTERURBAN electric lines were just 

then coming into the boom period of the 
middle nineties. After making a close 
study of the contract system, and develop- 
ing his own lines of procedure, young Le 
made a bid for the construction of a trol- 
ley line between Hartford and Manches- 
ter, Connecticut. Landing the contract, 
he handled it in so able a fashion that he 
not only won the unstinted commendation 
of the company but cleared for himself a 
profit of $12,000. This was followed by 
similar contracts at Bristol, Manchester, 
and other New England cities and vil- 
ages. 

y this time his business had grown be- 
yond the limits of one-man direction. A 
record of thoroughness in accomplish- 
ment—based on the philosophy that Ley 
adopted at the time of the street-lamp 
episode—was spreading throughout New 

ngland. 

“The thing that made Ley,” a man in 
the construction business told me, “was 
the early reputation he gained for doin 
things right. He would stand losses—an 
he did stand losses—rather than turn out 
a job that was short of his absolute best. 
If the breaks went against him he was a 
bear for punishment.” 

In 1897 Harold Ley joined the firm, re- 
lieving his elder brother of some of the 
burden of management. His practical 
schooling in the actuary’s office of the in- 
surance company had trained him to an- 
alyze figures and to carry every finding to 


the ultimate accuracy of a sixth or sev- 
enth decimal point. This training he put 
to excellent use. 

All construction work at this time was 
handled in a peculiarly haphazard fashion. 
The most prosperous contractor was the 
“best guesser’—the one who could size 
up a proposed job with a sure eye and tell 
approximately how much it would cost to 
“swing” it. But not until the job was 
nearing completion could he find out 
whether his estimate had been right or 
wrong. 

Before he traveled far in this new field 
Harold Ley decided that a construction 
job could be analyzed as soundly, and fig- 
ured as finely as any other business enter- 
prise, and that there was no reason why a 
contractor should not know his exact fi- 
nancial status at any stage of a given 
contract. During the next two or three 
years, as the supervising field man of the 
firm, he worked out a scientific system of 
cost analysis and put it into application. 
This system, of which Ley was the pio- 
neer, is now in general use. 

Within the next few years the firm not 
only built street railways in all parts of 
New England but it branched out into 
water works, dams, bridges, highways, 
telephone and transmission lines, and 
construction projects of all kinds. A 
third and younger brother, Leopold, was 
beginning to make himself felt in the 
organization. He is now vice president 
and in charge of all the contracts in the 
New England states, as well as important 
work elsewhere. 


“WE TOOK the slogan: ‘No job too 
large, no job too small’—we have it 
to-day,” Harold Ley explained to me. “At 
the same time that we are building a sky- 
scraper or an industrial city we may have 
a group of men patching up the sidewalk 
in front of the home of one of our old 
neighbors in Springfield. The folks up 
there got used to our doing that kind of 
work in the old days, and we don’t want 
’em to think that we have outgrown 
them.” 

“But didn’t you boys, with no techni- 
cal training of your own, have a lot of 
nerve in handling such a raft of highly 
technical engineering jobs?” I asked. 

Ley slung one long leg across the other, 
while his blue eyes twinkled. 

“Heavens, man!” he said, “don’t you 
know that good engineers can be hired in 
droves. The woods are full of men with 
excellent technical training. We have 
never turned down a job because we knew 
nothing about it; instead, we went out 
and hired the men who did know. 

“It’s not technical training that is hard 
to get hold of; it’s common sense. The 
man who uses his head to think with, who 
can size up any given situation and know 
what to do, who will make your problems 
his own and work day and night to help 
you solve them—that man is the only 
rare game one has to stalk, and he can 
command almost any salary. If he also 
has the ability to harness handicaps and 
make them work for him he comes pretty 
close to having a complete equipment. 

“When Fred was working on that 
Plymouth job he told you about, an Ital- 
ian boy, eleven years old, came to him for 
a job. The little runt couldn’t speak a 
word of English, but through another 
Italian Fred learned that his name was 


VERY man who is worth 
his salt looks forward to 
the day when he can be 

independent. 

No more grinding away at 
small men’ stasks—no more ne- 
cessity for going to OTHERS 
for a decision — but instead the 
wonderful satisfaction that 
comes with business mastery— 
the knowledge that he himself 
is competent to pass upon the important 
matters that demand sound business judg- 
ment —and that he at length can delegate 
the orders, supervise their execution, and 
be free to grapple with the larger problems 
of big business management. 

That isthe secret ambition of every man 
who has ever given more than a passing 
thought to his business future. He wants 
to be his OWN MAN —and that ambition 
is one of the finest things in life. 

But ambition alone—and unaccompanied 
by sound analysis and planning—is one of 
the most futile and tragic things in the 
mind of man. 

A child looks through the window pane 
at the cookies in the bakery window, and 
exclaims, ‘‘My, wouldn't I like to have 
some of those!” 

A man looks through the glass partition 
that separates his desk in the big general 
offices from the private office of the Chief 
Accountant—or the Sales Manager—or the 
General Superintendent—or the Traffic 
Manager—or the Corporation Counsel — or 
any other of the more desirable posts in 
any large business organization—and he 
says to himself, ‘‘Gee, but I’d like to be 
the ‘boss.’ ” 

Ambition? 

NO! Just piain day -dreaming — and 
unless immediately coupled up with 
ACTION, the surest road to failure. 


Do you merely dream? 


Out of the hundreds of thousands of men 
who have read of specialized training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method and have been, 
for the moment, impelled to inquire into the 
benefits they might derive from it, a certain 
number are the kind who merely ‘‘dream.”” 


„For the moment, these men catch the 
vision of a real career. They see its possi- 
bilities — and forgetting that a man cannot 
lift himself by his boot straps, they are 
impelled to clip the LaSalle coupon— 
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vainly hoping for a magic wand that will 
make them rich overnight. 

Weare always glad to comply with their 
request for further information— for of 
course we have no way of knowing how 
sincere, how much in earnest they may 
be about their business future. Except, 
however, for the chance that the informa- 
tion which we send may drift into stronger 
hands, their wishful curiosity is as futile 
as their dreams. 


We do not seek such men—their number 
is fortunately small—and if what we have 
said in the last few paragraphs should make 
them analyze themselves more thoroly be- 
fore they write, we would be happy to 
have it so. 


—Or do you follow dreams 
with ACTION? 


There is, on the other hand, a of 
man we frankly seek—for the simple rea- 
son that: ambition means to him a DRIV- 
ING FORCE—which throws out its agents 
wherever he sees good reason for believing 
they may aid him in his upward thrusts. 

Such men may now be occupying the 
humblest desks, but in their hearts they 
are longing for responsibility—a chance to 
show the mettle they are made of. And 
in their minds they are picturing them- 
selves already swinging the bigger execu- 
tive positions—enjoying the greater income 
which responsibilty commands. 

One could hardly think of a humbler 
position, for example, than that held by 
C. C. Mollenhauer when, at the age of 
twelve, he started ‘“‘life’’ as a clothes- 
brusher in a factory, at $2.50 a week. 


Yet one could hardly aspire to a greater 
success than that which he had reached 
at the age of thirty-five. Partner in a large 
real-estate firm, director in the great First 
National Bank in Brooklyn, and trustee of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburg, 
New York, Mollenhauer frankly says that 


You One of the 
Millions Nursing 
a Secret Ambition? 
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“The big event of my life was the 
day I enrolled with LaSalle Extension 
University. The Problem Method, 

levelo by LaSalle, is surely the 
quickest way to the top I know of. It 
has meant thousands of dollars to me, 
to say nothing of the innumerable 
other benefits I have derived from it. 
The only regret I have ever had is 
that I did not enroll sooner.” 


Other men—and many, 
many thousands of them—have 
shown by their progress with 
LaSalle that they know what ambition 
MEANS—and are quick to appreciate a 
system of training so intensely practical 

at it can shorten by years the time a man 
unaided would be traveling the rocky road 
of hit-or-miss experience. 

LaSalle cares little where aman STARTS. 
But it is intensely interested in HOW HE 
CARRIES ON. 


Will you advance—or step aside? 
Make your decision NOW 


We do not know what dreams you enter- 
tain for your business future, but if you are 
the sort to whom fair dreams call forth real 
action —and if you are honestly in search 
of a way to gain in the shortest time the 
organized experience which will enable you 
to qualify for bigger things, you will find 
the literature LaSalle will gladly send you 
both inspiring and profitable. 


There is no obligation, but unless you 
really want to get ahead, it is an act of 
courtesy to step aside for the man who 
follows dreams with ACTION. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 733-R Chicago, Illinois 

Upon request, the book "Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” and material completely descriptive of the 
course and service that interests you, will gladly be 
sent without cost or obligation. Indicate your choice 
by checking, and write below your name and address. 
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It took courage 
to tell her 


HEY were very close friends 

—playmates as children; 
chums at school; intimate compan- 
ions after graduation. 

In June Margaret announced her 
engagement. In October she was 
married. Janet, of course, was one 
of her bridesmaids. 

Margaret’s marriage proved a most 
happy one. Yet inspite of hernew hap- 
piness she felt a restless something tug- 
ging at her heart. She would never be 
completely happy until she saw Janet 
similarly situated ina home ofherown. 

Then, like many young married 
people—and older ones, too—Mar- 
garet and Jim engaged in a bit of sly 
match-making in Janet’s behalf. 

But ansuccessfully. Always some- 
thing seemed to stand in the way. 

Finally one day, perhaps a year 
later, the truth dawned upon Mar- 
garet. She was visiting her friend during 
a little house party reunion of old school- 
day chums. It came to her all in a flash 
when Margaret happened to whisper some 
triviality into her ear. 

And that night, during a confidential chat 
in her room, Margaret mustered up courage 
to tell her. 

* * 

The insidious thing about halitosis (the 
medical term for unpleasant breath) is that 
you, yourself, rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from 
some deep-seated organic disorder that re- 
quires professional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only a local 
condition that yields to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth-wash and gargle. 

This halts food fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of Listerine this way 
puts you on the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is right. Fastidious people 
everywhere are making it a regular part of 
their daily toilet routine. 

Your druggist will supply you with Lister- 
ine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens of dif- 
ferent uses as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for half a century. Read the 
interesting booklet that comes with, every 
bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal Com pany, Saint 


Louis, U. S. A. 


| Angelo Morris, that he was a ‘good Amer- 
| ican’ (this very proudly), and that he 
| would work like the dickens if he only had 
| a chance. Fred gave him the job of water 
boy. 

“Thus started the career of perhaps the 

most remarkable man I have ever known. 
| As a water boy he was a jewel; but he 
| didn’t stop there! Eagerly watching the 
men at work, he learned how to tell in- 
stinctively when they wanted some tool, 
and he was on the run to get it for them 
before they could ask him. That kid was 
never still. 

“In our street railway venture he made 
himself invaluable. When he was put in 
charge of a hydraulic punching machine, 
we ran across him on the job at eleven 
o'clock at night, punching holes in the 
next day’s supply of rails. 

“By the time he was seventeen he was 
boss of a gang. Before he was of age we 
had him in charge of bridge and culvert 
work. He studied every job in every op- 
eration—and worked at it himself until 
he knew all about it. And he won the de- 
votion of his men by never asking them 
to do anything that he couldn’t and 
wouldn’t do himself. More than once 
I’ve seen him ruin a perfectly good suit of 
clothes by getting up to his neck in mud 
to help iron out some kink in the job. 

“Always that head of his was working 
overtime. Almost without schooling, he 
absorbed the technical end of the game so 
thoroughly that after a time we would 
just as soon take his guess as the labored 

lue-print of a college-trained engineer. 
And with plain, old-fashioned ‘horse 
sense’ he was forever arriving at solutions 
by methods taught in no engineering col- 
lege between Copenhagen and Cape Town. 

“T recall that we once took hold of a dif- 
ficult water-works job outside of Spring- 
field. A New York firm had gone broke 
trying to swing it. We picked it up just 
where they had dropped it and at the 

rice named in their contract. We put 
Morris in charge and turned our attention 
elsewhere. 

“The tough part of the job lay in the 
erection of a 100-foot dam at the bottom 
of a 500-foot gorge, with its sides so steep 
that only by a most circuitous trail could 
one a the bottom at all. The previous 
contractors had tried to set up a crushing 
machine in the bottom of the gorge and 
then to blast rock out of the walls of the 
gorge to be crushed into the sand and 
gravel necessary for the cement. To add 
to the expense of the operation, coal for 
the crusher had to be hauled ten miles and 
brought down to the bottom of the gorge. 


“NAORRIS. studied the situation and 
4” then started poking around the land 
near the top of the gorge. Presently he 
uncovered an excellent natural gravel pit. 
Coming back to the gorge, he ordered two 
chutes built from the top to the bottom— 
one chute a few inches below the other, and 
the bottom of the upper chute made of a 
heavy wire netting—something like the 
bottom of the jigger through which we 
American householders sift our coal ashes. 

“As soon as the chutes were built he 
had the gravel gouged out with a clam- 
shell shovel, carted over to the gorge, and 
dumped into the upper chute. As it 
swished down, the fine sand was sifted 
through into the chute underneath, and 
at the bottom both the sand and the 


gravel were shot by the force of gravity 
to the places where they were needed for 
mixing the cement for the dam. Just by 
common sense Morris had capitalized a 
natural handicap.” 

“What is Morris doing to-day?’ I 
asked. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? 
eral superintendent.” 

“It strikes me that success came to you 
fellows pretty rapidly,” I remarked, after 
a short pause in the conversation. “What 
was the biggest single factor in it?” 

“That’s a bit dithcult to answer,” Ley 
said, “but I suspect it was the way Fred 
stuck eternally to the principle that ‘the 
customer is always right.’ He applied to 
the contracting game the same idea that 
a few big stores and hotels had started to 
adopt, and he carried it to lengths which, 
at first, I used to question. 

“Sometimes I felt that the man who 
gave us the contract was demanding much 
more than he should expect. I was in- 
clined to stand up for our ‘rights.’ Fred 
always overruled me, however. 

“A satished customer, he’d say, ‘is 
the best advertisement a company can 
have. If it comes to a choice, I’d rather 
have a superintendent come off a job with 
a letter expressing the owner’s satisfaction 
at the way we’ve handled things than to 
have him bring away a profit and leave a 
disgruntled customer!’ 


He’s our gen- 


“IDHE rate at which our business grew 

surely indicated that he was right. To- 
day, looking back over all our operations, 
I can see dozens of monuments to the wis- 
dom of this policy. When a piece of work 
is finished, you can never tell by looking 
at your books whether it was a good job 
or not. The books may show a handscme 
profit; but if the man for whom you did 
the job is ‘knocking’ you for years it’s 
likely to be the costliest job you ever put 
through. 

“Moreover, fairness is bound to beget 
fairness. Few people will take advantage 
of a man who, they feel, is honestly trying 
to do the square thing. A conciliatory 
attitude, indeed, is more likely to save ex- 
pense than to cause it. 

“Several years ago we were erecting a 
building in the Fall River shipyard. The 
admiral, to whom we were responsible for 
the work, was inclined to be exacting and 

ruff. One afternoon the architect of the 
Builds called me up on the long-distance 
telephone and announced that the ad- 
miral was positively foaming at the mouth 
—that he had branded the job as ‘all 
wrong’ and sworn he would not advance 
us another cent. The next morning I 
joined the architect, and we went to the 
admiral’s ofice. He was out but expected 
back shortly. While we were waiting for 
him to return the architect, dismayed at 
the thought of the approaching storm, 
took French leave and caught the next 
train back to Boston. When the admiral 
showed up I invited him to go over to the 
building with me and indicate what was 
wrong. 

“Now, that isn’t right,’ he suddenly 
barked, pointing to a recently installed 
railing. ‘Of course it isn’t,’ I agreed in- 
stantly. “Tell me how you want it, and I 
will see that it’s fixed over at once.’ 

“Apparently much surprised, the ad- 
miral told me what his idea was, and I 
instructed the superintendent to make 
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No Need to Dig In on a Cold Morning 


Ever wake up late on a frosty morning and find the swinging 
doors to your garage blocked with drifted snow? Or struggle 
to open them in the face of a heavy gale? These are just two 
of the many troubles you avoid when the doors of your garage 
are the sliding-folding type equipped with— 


Garage Door Hardware 


Slidetite equipped doors open and close with the least effort. They slide and 
fold ee Bak against the wall, leaving a wide, unobstructed opening. 
Cannot blow shut when open and are absolutely weather-tight when Based 
It is a simple matter to change the doors of your present garage and equip 
them with Slidetite Garage Door Hardware. 

Slidetite is the only practicable hardware for openings requiring more than six 
doors. Even in openings as wide as 30 feet, the doors will never stick or sag. 


Our Catalog O-29 gives complete information about 
“Slidetite,” and practical suggestions and illustrations 
for modern garage doorways. Write for it today. 
Your hardware or lumber dealer sells ‘‘Slidetite,” 
or can obtain it from any of our many branches. 


sit Richards-Wilcox Mf 
Bo = 
Philadelphia 1 S Í cox Q 0. Chicago 
Cleveland A Hanger torany Door that Slides Miansspoks 
Indianapoli aha 
oe ER AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Kansas City 
F RICHARDS-WILCOx CANADIAN CO., LTD. Los Angeles 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal San Francisco 


(1107) Exclusive manufacturers of ‘“AiR-Way’’—the original sliding-folding window hardware. 
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ee 
It’s toasted. This 
one extra process 
gives a delightful 
flavor that cannot 
be duplicated. To 
know how good a 
cigarette can be, 
you must try a 
Lucky Strike. 
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SKY WRITING! 
Have you seen it? 
An airplane writing 
Lucky Strike on the 
sky—two words 6% 
miles long—each 
letter a mile high. 
The advertising 
sensation of 1923. 
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| the change. As we walked on through the 


building he called attention to several 
other unimportant things he wanted cor- 
rected. In every instance I agreed with 
him promptly. Presently I noticed his 
belligerent spirit was getting less eruptive. 
It flared up again, however, as we stepped 
into a large room in which the entire floor 
had been laid very recently. 

“What do you think of that? he 
shouted. 

“I looked the floor over. It was thor- 
oughly serviceable, but in one or two re- 
spects it failed to reach the highest grade 
of workmanship. I knew, however, that 
it would cost a lot of money to take the 
floor up and do the job over. 

WEIL what do you think of it?’ re- 
peated the admiral. 

“Tt doesn’t come up to our standard,’ 
I admitted. 

“What are you going to do about it, 
then?’ 

“Anything you want me to,’ I smiled. 
‘Shall we do the whole job over?’ 

“All the belligerency in the bluff old 
man’s attitude dissolved like a puff of 
steam. ‘That’s dog-gone square,’ he said 
genially; ‘but I really don’t think it’ll be 
necessary. I’m planning to use this for a 
drafting room and we don’t have to be so 
awful fussy about the floor. If you will 
fix up everything else I have mentioned, 
we will shake on it; and he held out a 
strong sunburned hand; ‘I certainly ap- 
preciate your attitude.’ 

“From that moment the admiral was 
perfectly friendly, and we finished the job 
peaceably and profitably. But if we had 
tried to quarrel with him over our ‘rights’ 
we'd have been in hot water up to the 


finish. 


“ A FEW years ago we were putting up 

an ofhce building in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on a ‘cost plus’ basis. Be- 
fore starting the job we estimated what 
the cost would be, and the engineers repre- 
senting the owner made an estimate that 
closely paralleled our own. But a lot of 
things happened before the job was fin- 
ished. Wages were raised; certain ave- 
nues of transportation broke down; and 
the owner made several changes in the de- 
sign of the building. All this resulted in 
the final cost being somewhat more than 
we had estimated. You must remember, 
however, that we were working on a ‘cost 
plus’ basis; that our estimate had been 
purely gratuitous, and it had nothing 
binding about it. 

“When the job was done, the owner 
complained that he had taxed his re- 
sources in raising the amount of money 
that we had estimated as the cost, and 
that it would be a great hardship for him 
to raise more. Thereupon we cut ten 
thousand dollars from the total figure— 
which was three fourths of our entire 
commission. So far as profit is con- 
cerned, the job might just as well have 
been marked off our books; but we left a 
satisfied customer, which, after all, is the 
best advertisement. 

“We have made it a business practice 
that, whenever there is a difference of 
opinion between ourselves and the owner,” 
said Mr. Ley, “we sit down and tell him 
our side of the story; then we listen to his 
side. If we can’t convince him that we 
are right, after a frank talk, we just do 
things his way. Nothing is really done 


right, you know, unless the man for whom 
you are doing the job is satisfied—pro- 
vided he is at all a reasonable human 
being. 

“But there is a deeper obligation even 
than this. That is the necessity for doing 
things right, for doing them the best you 
know how, whether the other fellow is 
paying attention to you or not. This is 
the wisest policy from a purely selfish and 
material standpoint, as well as from a 
moral one. If you don’t do a thing right 
in the first place, you usually have to do it 
over, anyway; and then you have two 
costs to meet. It’s an old and true axiom 
that the best way is the cheapest. We 
have found that money spent in trying to 
dig up less expensive substitutes is a 
mighty poor investment. And the best 
way of doing a thing is usually the quick- 
est, too.” 

“Your history seems to prove that,” I 
remarked. And it is indeed an interesting 
fact that in the building operations for the 
last twenty-five years the company has 
repeatedly established speed records for 
construction. 


HEN Charles S. Mellen became presi- 

dent of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, in 1910, he decided to signalize his 
advent into office by rushing the long pro- 
posed electrification of the Hoosac tunnel, 
which pierces the rugged Berkshire hills of 
western Massachusetts for nearly seven 
miles. So he gave the job to the Leys. Al- 
though bedrock was inaccessible at the site 
picked for the giant power house, they 
sank a great concrete mat for a founda- 
tion, and had the building completed 
within sixty days—a record for this type 
of construction. 

During the past twelve years they have 
erected scores of factories, office buildings, 
and apartment houses in the East, built 
ships, and embarked on almost every kind 
of construction work, until they have de- 
veloped the most diversified organization 
of its kind in the country. 

A war job with far more numerous en- 

ineering problems than those at Camp 
Denas was the thirteen-million-dollar 
munitions plant for the manufacture of 
ammonium nitrate that was created in 
record time at Perryville, Maryland, dur- 
ing the war period of 1918. 
he plant itself covered thirty-five 
acres. It was more than a building opera- 
tion: it was an intricate construction and 
engineering problem, embracing under- 
ground conduits, railroads, streets, power 
lines; and the construction of a huge 
ower plant developing fifteen-thousand 
boder borse-power capacity. Into the 
construction of the plant went three and 
one-half billion bricks, eight hundred and 
fifty-one tons of plaster, nearly five billion 
feet of lumber, and enormous quantities 
of structural steel and hollow tile. In ad- 
dition to the plant, the contract called for 
the erection of a complete village, includ- 
ing bunkhouses, dwellings, p a iek 
stores, a motion-picture theatre, and a 
school. 

When the Leys started operations on 
March 3d, 1918, the five hundred and six- 
teen-acre tract was a wallow of Maryland 
mud, through which a team of horses 
could hardly drag a railroad tie. Fcur 
months later, on July 5th, the industrial 
city was practically complete, and the 
power house was put in operation. 
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seven pictures of the same girl showing her 
dressed in seven different ways. 
various arrangements change her appearance. 


The way you dress your hair and the way you 
care for it, means the difference between looking 


attractive or just ordinary. 


Why you must 
have beautiful 
well-kept hair 


—to be attractive 


WEAR your hair becomingly, always have 
it beautifully clean And well-kept, and 
it will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 
_Wherever you go your hair is noticed most 
critically. 
People judge you by its appearance. 
It tells the world what you are. 
Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 
ou, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
care for it properly. 
_ In caring for the hair, proper shampooing 
is always the most important thing. 
Itis the shampooing which bringsoutallthe 
.Teallife and lustre, the naturalwaveand color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
hat is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or ats the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is 
ull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if 


-Muls 


Are you making the most of your hair? Here are 


Notice how the 


hair 


the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch; or if it is full of 
dandruff, it is all due to impropershampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it 1s 
to keep your hair looking beautiful, when you 
use Mu sified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a'little warm water is suffi- 
cient to cleanse the hairand scalp pn Bl 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 
quickly and easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the 
chief causes of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much thicket and 
heavier than it really is. It keeps the scalp 
soft and healthy, the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 
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HEINZ 
Vi 


Bay PURE CIDER 
=| 


The purpose of Heinz Vinegar is 
to impart flavor and develop favor 
—not simply to make things sour. 
That is why salads made with 
Heinz Vinegar taste better. All the 
care in selection of materials, the 
skill in preparation, the long aging 
in wood, are to create that rich, 
mellow tang and aroma. 


Managing Husbands Looks 
Easy, But— 


(Continued from page 31) 


very sophisticated way. In my congratu- 
lations, though, I relaxed too soon. In 
some way ‘the conversation had come 
around to daily schedules, and Mr. Curtis, 
reminiscing of his boyhood, said: 

“Yes, my mother always used to have 
dinner at twelve o’clock.” 

I glanced over at Will, and to my 
horror I saw that he had on his warning 
look—friendly, frank, and guileless. I 
tried frantically to think of something to 
change the subject to, but nothing came 
to me. 

I tried madly to signal to Will not to 
say whatever he was thinking of saying, 
but he wasn’t looking at me. 

“Well, as a general thing, we have ours 
at twelve, too,” to my utter horror I 
heard him say in a confidential tone. 

I managed to catch his eye and there 
must have been something in mine which 
warned him that all was not well. He 
looked anxiously at me for a moment, 
and then apparently realized that he had 
said something he shouldn’t have said. 

“But it wasn’t any trouble to have it 
at night to-night,” he added hastily. 
He evidently thought my concern was 
just for fear the Cireiees would think 
they had put us out. “Not the slightest 
bit of trouble,” he went on, with the 
large-handed air of a host trying to put 
guests at their ease. “We always switch 
around and have it at night whenever 
we have company who are used to having 
it at night regularly themselves.” 

He beamed at Mr. Curtis and then at 
Mrs. Curtis, and then turned to me with 
the genially satisfied look of a man who 
has fixed up a delicate situation. The 
beam died quick when he saw the way I 
was looking. 

“Dot likes it better at noon,” he 
floundered, getting in deeper with every 
word he spoke. “She likes to get her 
heavy cooking out of the way earlier in 
the day, so that she can be free to do 
anything she likes in the afternoon. 
Then, too, we don’t have the dinner 
dishes to do at night.” 


HONESTLY, I would just as soon have 
died right then and there! In two 
minutes he had ruined the dinner party I 
had spent all day getting ready for. The 
“heavy cooking,” the “dinner dishes 


to do!” There I was paying little Ella 


Crowninshield seventy-five cents to wait 
on the table and wash the dishes! I had 
planned the cooking like a general 
planning an attack, so that I should have 
almost nothing to do after the Curtises 
got there, to create the same impression 
there was in their house, of a house rather 
stylishly run, with a competent servant. 
Of course, nobody could really call Ella 
competent, and she wouldn’t stand for 
being called a servant anyway, and I 
never told the Curtises I kept her all the 
time or anything dishonest like that; 
but the general impression was there. 
The general impression I had worked 
and planned all day to create. And Will 


had ruined it, utterly ruined it, in less 
than two minutes. 

Really, if I hadn’t been going away for 
two weeks the next morning, I don’t 
believe I should have forgiven him for 
days. I couldn’t stand it to go away mad, 
though, so we made it up ina way. Buc 
underneath the thing rankled with me. 
It was the utter hopelessness of the 
situation. Will didn’t know any better. 
and—every woman will know how [| 
shrank from accepting this tragic truth— 
the chances were he would never learn. 
He just didn’t have any talent for tact. 

I told Dulcie all about it on the train 
the next day and, although she was 
sympathetic, she couldn’t honestly ofer 
me much encouragement. If Will couldn’ 
do any better than that on an occasion 
when he was just as anxious as I was to 
have everything all right, what hope was 
there for the future? I saw the years 
stretching ahead, me working myself to 
death to advance us a little socially, and 
Will knocking down every success as 
soon as Í got it built up. 

Nothing Dulcie could say could really 
comfort me much and, although Elmer 
went on to visit his married brother, and 
I stayed in Minneapolis for a full month, 
I didn’t really get over it. Of course, 
time wears away all sorrows a little, and 
I didn’t feel quite so desperate about it 
on my ar homé as I did on my way 
going up; but whenever I thought of the 
years stretching ahead and Will doing 
and saying things he shouldn’t scattered 
koae them, Í felt pretty discouraged. 


I CAME home alone, Dulcie having 
come at the end of the two weeks. At 
Verblen Junction, old Mrs. Long got on 
my train on her way back from staying 
all night with her daughter. She sat 
down with me and I prepared to hear 
all the home gossip of a month. If Mrs. 
Long didn’t know it, you could be sure 
it hadn’t happened. She may know some 
things that never really do happen; but 
you can bet she never misses anything 
that really does. i i 

She smiled in a playful way and said: 

“Well, it’s high time you were getting 
home to look after that young husband 
of yours.” 

“Oh, Will’s been all right,” I said. 
“He’s been getting his meals at his 
mother’s. And my mother’s been taking 
care of his mending and everything.” 

“Oh, he’s been taken care of all right,” 
Mrs. Long agreed. 

Now, that sounds like a simple enough 
sentence, but some way—it must have 
been Mrs. Long’s tone or her look or 
something—made it sound somehow 
queer, and—well, foreboding is the only 
word I can think of. e 

It sort of puzzled me, put me instantly 
on my guard, and I didn’t say anything 
for a minute. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Long repeated, “Will’s 
been taken care of, all right.” 

“I know it,” I said; but somehow I 
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couldn’t make my voice careless and 
hearty. I had a queer premonition that 
there was something more in this than 
met the ear. 

And after a moment. “I suppose he’s 
written you all about Mrs. Price’s sister 
that’s been visiting her?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “Mrs. Price had him 
over to dinner one night and asked him 
to take Miss Allen to the city to a show. 
Mr. Price had bought tickets and then 
couldn’t go.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Long. “So that was 
the way it started!” 


THE way it started! Something ’way 
down inside me went cold. 

She looked at me sharply. 

“Ts that all he’s written you about 
her?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Oh, I don’t know, there may have 
been something else I’ve forgotten,” I 
said in what I hope and pray was a care- 
less tone. It is pretty hard, though, to 
be careless when a hideous fear is prowling 
around, ready to pounce on you. 

“PIL warrant he hasn’t written much,” 
she hazarded. “Mercy, child, he’s been 
out with her every evening. I saw them 
at the movies Wednesday night, and 
every time I look out of my window 
they’re walking past together. All the 
young folks are teasing him about it.” 

I laughed with hollow lightness. 

“Well, PIL have to ask Will what he’s 
been up to while I’ve been away,” I 
said, as though it were a joke. A joke! 

“Ask Will!’ Mrs. Long echoed scorn- 
fully, and laughed, her wise, disagreeable 
laugh. “Mercy, child, anybody’d know 
you'd been married under a year. Will’ll 
have some slick excuse ready, and prob- 
ably get mad and try to bully you out of 
even asking him. Mery: child, I know 
husbands. I’m no fresh-picked bride.” 

I said nothing. There was a queer 
dullness inside me that kept me from 
being able to speak. 

“Oh, well, don’t worry about it,” Mrs. 
Long advised cheerfully. “I don’t sup- 
pose that it amounts to anything.” 

“Mercy, I’m not worrying!” I said in a 
scornful tone. 

Not worrying! The train went rushing, 
clanging on, but it seemed to me that the 
whole world had stopped. The sunshine 
on the corn fields we were whirling past 
seemed queer and brassy. 

While I resolutely talked fast about 

other things, inside I was arguing with 
myself, trying to choke back that cold, 
sweeping fear. I told myself that Mrs. 
Long was a gossip and a trouble maker, 
reminded myself that, just because Will 
had once taken her daughter to a dance, 
she had thought he was interested in 
essie, and she had never really liked 
is marrying me. These things were 
true, of course; but it was just as true 
that, while Mrs. Long always put the 
worst side front, I had- never heard of 
her lying. : f 

Why had Will written me nothing of 
it when he was writing to me practically 
every day? Why—suddenly I remembered 
one letter. It had come just as I was 
planning to start back with Dulcie. He 
had urged me not to come home yet, as 
long as I was having such a good time 
and it would leave Kathie alone. He was 
getting along all right, he said, and I was 
not to worry about him but stay on, as 


What secret is your mirror 


holding back? 


NIGHT after night she would peer questioningly into her mirror, vainly 
™ seeking the reason. 

She was a beautiful girl and talented, too. She had the advantages of 
education and better clothes than most girls in her set. She possessed 
that culture and poise that travel brings. 

. Yet in the one pursuit that stands Toerist in the mind of every girl 
and woman—marriage—she was a failure. 

Many men came and went in her life. She was often a bridesmaid but 
never a bride. And the secret her mirror held back concerned a thing she 
least suspected—a thing people simply will not tell you to your face. 
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breath deodorant. It halts food fer- 
mentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. So 
the systematic use of Listerine puts 
you on the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is right. Fastidious 
people everywhere are making it a 
regular part of their daily routine. 
Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses as a safe an- 
tiseptic and has been trusted as such 
for half a century. Read the interest- 
ing little booklet that comes with 
every bottle— Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you have 
it. And even your closest friends 
won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional ad- 
vice. But usually—and fortunately— 
halitosis is only a local condition that 
yields to the regular use of Listerine 
as a mouth wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these peculiar properties as a 
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Sunburn 


hurts! 
Unguentine 


UN-GWEN-TeEEN 


heals! 


EC — — a 


/ í ‘HE joy of “outdoors” is common to us all 
—and so is sunburn. 


Sunburn makes millions of us fellow-sufferers. 
But ask among your friends and you will find 
some for whom sunburn has lost its terrors. 


They have found Unguentine. 
Sunburn is just a burn. 


Unguentine has been “the first thought in burns” 
for over a generation. 
One application and soon the hot, throbbing pain 
begins to die away. Unguentine’s healing work 
i has begun. Still better, put it on as soon as you 
Unguentine notice the burn and you'll have little or no pain. 


relieves and heals Again Unguentine has proved itself “a friend 
BURNS + CUTS _ in need. 


BRUISES For its purposes Unguentine is unsurpassed. 
CHAFED SKIN To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 
POISON IVY Get it at your druggist’s—he knows what 
INSECT BITES Unguentine will do. 
Pricethirty-avecents THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


LABorAaTORIES— Norwich, New York 

New York Chicago Kansas City 
The name “Norwich” on a pharmaceutical preparation stands for 
purity of ingredients and extreme accuracy in control of preparation. 


Norwich Milk of Magnesia— Norwich Zinc Stearate— Not af- 
Agrecable and effective, especially for fected by moisture or perspiration. I re- 
children. Also useful for acidity of vents chafing and irritation. Especially 


stomach and mouth. suited for infants. 

Norwich Dental Cream—Pleasant, Norwich Nor-Co-Hol-A rubbingal- 
antiseptic, and thoroughly cleansing. cohol to relieve muscular soreness. Par- 
Preserves and beautifies the teeth. ticularly good for use in the sick room. 


FRIENDS 
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it might be quite a while before I’d get 
up to Minneapolis again. I had thought 
it was sweet of him, but now—perhaps 
he hadn’t wanted me to come home! 

And all the time I was talking lightly 
of this and that to Mrs. Long. I think 
once I even laughed. It is amazing the 
bluff you can put up if you have to. 

Curiosity—not the pleasant, almost 
friendly curiosity that makes you like 
to hear all the latest gossip—a bitter, 
frightening curiosity was gnawing at my 
very heart: “Every time I look out of 
my window they’re walking past to- 
gether ... saw them at the movies 
Wednesday night—”’ And yet I could 
not ask Mrs. Long any more. I couldn’t 
ask Dulcie or Mrs. Frank Kirsted. I 
couldn’t, I suddenly realized with a 
queer chill of fright, even ask Mother. 

Mother couldn’t help me, nor Father, 
not Kathie. This was the real thing 
back of all the fun of being called Mrs. 
Horton, of being a married woman. It 
meant that in everything that really 
counted in the world Will and I were 
playing the game alone together. If Will 
failed me, I should have to play it all 
alone. For the first time in my life I 
felt really grown-up; not the gay, digni- 
fied grown-up I had always hoped to 
be; this being grown-up was a respon- 
sible, lonely, bleak business. 

As we passed the freight sheds, pulling 
into Montrose, I remembered passing 
them on the-way out. Dulcie and I had 
been comparing notes about our hus- 
bands’ faults, getting a certain chummy 
sort of fun out of sympathizing with 
each other. Were there things that 
Dulcie had to settle for herself, too? 
Problems that she couldn’t discuss with 
anybody, ever? And I had thought 
Will’s tactlessness was a real trouble! 
The Mrs. William Horton’ who had 
ridden out of Montrose complaining 
comfortably to Dulcie seemed young and 
green and care-free to me, now. 


Wilt met meat the station and seemed 
so glad to see me that for a moment 
I forgot all about Mrs. Long’s words. 
Then while Will was over seeing about 
getting Sam to deliver my trunk and I was 
going out to our sedan, Dulcie came out 
of the post office. 

“Hello, Dot!”’ she called. “Welcome 
to our city! I’m in a mad rush, but I'll 
run in later to see you.” And then, just 
as she was hurrying off, “It’s a good 
thing you came back to keep an eagle 
eye on Will!” She laughed and sang 
from that out-of-date old song, “A red- 
headed woman is making a wreck out 
of me.”’. 

The nail that Mrs. Long had started 
to drive into my very heart went in 
hard then with a crash. Dulcie is a flirt 
and all that, but she isn’t a trouble 
maker. I might set aside anything Mrs. 
Long said; but Dulcie knew it, too. 

And I couldn’t ask Will about it. Two 
or three times during that desolate 
evening I tried to, but I couldn’t. If 
there was nothing to it I didn’t want to 
make him thik Í was silly and jealous. 
And if there was anything to it, if Will 
had really got tired of me or interested 
in another girl—well, I. just _couldn’t 
bear to learn it. Every time I started 
to say something, the fear of what I 
might find choked back the words. 
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It was a desolate evening. vey ing | 


should have been lovely. Will had ha 


Mary in to clean up the house, and she | 


had got supper for us, and he had a 
bunch of pink roses on the library table 
and a pound box of French chocolates, 


and everything. But once the poison of | 


suspicion is in your veins, what are 
roses and French chocolates? And Will 
acting so glad to see me and carrying 
on so—could it be, the sick fear struck 
me, that he was stilling a guilty con- | 
science? 
I played up as well as I could, acting 

ay and cheerful and glad to get home. 
Aad underneath, every minute, I was 
feeling more and more that dead, miser- 
able feeling. I kept waiting for Will to 
say something about Miss Allen, himself. 
At first I thought I was afraid he would, 
but as the evening dragged on I knew 
that I was more afraid he wouldn’t, and 
he didn’t. After a while, we went out on 
the porch. It was so sweet and quiet 
after the train trip; you could smell the 
honeysuckle from the back of the house 
and hear our little clock ticking faintly 
in the living-room. All the heavenly, 
homey dearness of it was sadder than I 
could bear. And to think that the last. 
time I had been on that porch I had 
been furious at Will about what the 
Curtises might think! As though it really 
mattered what the Curtises thought, 
what all Montrose, what all the world 
thought—if only everything were all 
right with Will and me! 


WILL sat down in the big wicker chair 
and pulled me over onto his lap. That | 
was just too much, I couldn’t stand it | 
any longer I couldn’t help it if he did | 
think I was silly and jealous. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

“Will,” I blurted, “what is it they’re 
all teasing you about—about Mrs. Price’s 
sister?” 

“Oh, that!” Will just laughed. “That’s 
one of the bunch’s jokes.” 

“A joke?” 


It got started that night I 
took her into the city to the theatre. 
Coming home on the train, Roger and 
Dulcie and the Mertons and Howard and 
Corinne got on at Verblen. They’d been 
over at a party. The second they saw 
us they set up a hoot. They thought it 
was a rich joke, you know, the first time | 
you’d gone away to catch me out with 
another girl. Well, Miss Allen is a good 
sport and she entered right in, and we 
i kidded them along, pretended we'd 
een trying to keep it a dead secret and 
now we'd been caught. You know how 
you do.” 
I nodded. | 
“And it was such a good joke that 
they kept it up. Whenever I’d see any 
of them, they’d sing, ‘My wife’s gone 
to the country—hooray!’ or kid me 
about it. You know how that bunch is.” 
I nodded. And then, trying to keep 
my voice steady and casual, as though | 
it didn’t matter: 
“And after that, you took her out 
evenings, nearly every evening?” 
“Oh gosh, no!” | 
“But Mrs. Long saw you.” | 
Mrs. Long never saw me taking Miss 
Allen anywhere,” said Will decidedly, 
ecause I never took Miss Allen any- 
where. Her nor anybody else.” 
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You'll tell the World! 


AYBE the world won’t 
know the difference be- 
tween your wearing ordinary 
underwear and Sealpax. But 
you'll know it! You'll feel it! 


The airy, breezy fabric of 
Sealpax is generously meas- 
ured—for coolness! 


The triple-webbed waist, 
webbed shoulder and double- 


crotch—give comfort! 
The double seams and double 


stitching, the tailored button- 
holes—prove quality! 


And the sanitary Sealpax en- 
velope—guarantees cleanliness! 


Beware! Short cuts in the 
making of underwear mean 
short life in the wearing! 
Sealpax is the highest quality 
athletic underwear—yet sold ata 
popular price. 


Famous Sealpax Underwear is 
sold everywhere. Ask for it! 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


Sealpax 


The Better Athletic UNDERWEAR 
Sold in a Cleaner way 
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How You Can Make 
From $50 to $200 a Week 


The Story of E. 


A. Sweet, Who 


Suddenly Found That He Was 
Worth $1,000 a Month 


This is the story of E. A. 
Sweet, of Michigan—as he told 
it to us—the story of a man 
whose income suddenly jumped 
to more than a thousand dollars 
a month. It is worth reading, 
for it tells exactly how anyone 
can do the same as Mr. Sweet 
did and equal his success. 


“For a good many years I worked for a 
salary. I was an electrical engineer making 
from $150 to $300 a month. Like almost 
every other man who works for a salary I 
was dissatisfied, for I felt 
every day that if I were 
only working for myself in- 
stead of someone else 
would make more money. 
It wasn’t only that, either. 
I just didn’t like the idea of 
having someone to boss me 
—someone else to tell me 
how much I was worth— 
to hire me or fire me just as 
he pleased. 


“How did anybody know 
what I was worth? How 
did I know? I didn’t, and 
that is what worried me. I 
wanted to know. Maybe I 
was worth five, ten or even 
twenty times as much as I 
had been getting. In other 
words, after a good many 
years of hard work, with a certain measure 
of success I came to the conclusion that I 
was getting nowhere and that it was high 
time for me to do something on my own 
hook if I ever wanted to be more than just 
somebody’s employee. 


“That was only a few months ago. Today 
I am making more money than I ever 
dreamed of making. I am my own boss and 
last month my net profit was more than 
$1,200. 


“This is how it happened. One day I read 
an advertisement in a magazine. The adver- 
tisement said that any man could make 
from $100 to $300 a month during his spare 
time, or that he could make $200 a week if 
he only had the necessary ambition. 


“Tt was only natural that I should hesitate 
a bit before answering this advertisement. 
It seemed almost too good to be true. Frank- 
ly, I doubted whether it was possible. But 
t thought to myself that certainly there 
could be no harm in writing, so I clipped 
out the coupon and mailed it. 


“T realize today that mailing that coupon 
was the most important thing I ever did. 
All that I have today—all the success that I 
have earned—is due to that one little act 
of mine. $ 


“My work has been pleasant and easy. 
I am the representative in this territory 
for a manufacturer of raincoats. This 
manufacturer sent me a little eight-page 
booklet that tells any man or woman just 


what it told me. It offers to anyone the 
same opportunity that was offered to me. 
It will give to anyone the same success that 
it has brought to me. 

“This raincoat manufacturer is The Comer 
Manufacturing Company, of Dayton, Ohio 
—one of the largest manufacturers of high- 
grade raincoats in America. These coats are 
nationally advertised, but they are not sold 
through stores. All that I do is to take orders. 
I do not have to buy a stock of coats. And 
the beauty of the proposition is that I get 
my profit the same day that the order 
is taken. 

“The little eight-page booklet which the 
Company will send to you 
will tell you exactly how 
you can do as I have done. 
It will tell you how to get 
started right in your own 
territory, and will tell you 
where to go, what to say, 
and give you all the infor- 
mation you will ever need. 


“In my first month as a 
Comer representative I 
made $243. That was a 
start, but it was only a 
start. My second month 
netted me $600, and last 
month I hit the bull’s eye 
with a net profit of more 
than $1,200 for my thirty 
days’ work. 


“One year ago my life 
was limited to a $200 a month income. I 
worked eight hours a day. Today my 
income is from $600 to $1,200 a month and 
I work four hours a day. A year ago I was 
not sure of my position. Today I am the 
sole owner of my own business. I still con- 
sider myself a greenhorn and I expect my 
profits to grow just as much in the future 
as they have grown so far.” 


If you are interested in making from $50 
to $200 a week and can devote all of your 
time or only an hour or so a day to the same 
proposition in your territory, write to The 
Comer Manufacturing Company at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Simply sign and mail the at- 
tached coupon and they will send you, with- 
out cost or obligation, the same eight-page 
booklet referred to by Mr. Sweet, together 
with complete details of their remarkable 
proposition, 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW 


The Comer Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. J-515, Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, copy of your booklet and full details of your 
proposition. Tell me how I can make from $50 
to $200 a week. 


Nae inna a tne 


(Write Plainly) 


slick excuse,” she had said. 


“Mrs. Long saw you go past the house 


with her.” 


“T walked down Front Street with her 
uite a few times,” said Will, “when 
’d run into her on my way down to 


Mert’s, to practice sleight of hand with 
Mert. She used to go down pretty near 
every evening to see her sister, the one 
who works in Judge Lawton’s office.’ 


2 


“Was that all?” I asked. Oh, how I 


hated the cold suspicion that made me 
go on. 


“Yep. No—lessee; I ran into her and 


Mrs. Price in the library just last night 
and walked along with them. 


€ Mrs. 
Price stopped to talk to Mr. Libby and 


I went on with Miss Allen as far as their 
house, if you mean anything like that.”’ 


“And that was all?’ I asked. 


“Abso- 


lutely all?” 


“Yep,” said Will. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yep.” 

“Will, you took her to the movies 


Wednesday night,” I said triumphantly. 


But it was an unhappy, miserable tri- 


umph. 


“I did not,” said Will promptly. “I 


went to the movies Wednesday with 


Roger and Dulcie, and she and the 
Prices came in and sat next to us.” 


MBS: LONG’S wise, disagreeable laugh 


came back to me. ‘‘He’ll have some 
“I know 
It was rather queer, when 


husbands.” 


you came to think of it, so many coinci- 
dences. 
ready.” 
get mad and try to bully you out of even 


“He’ll have some slick excuse 
It was queer. “Hell probably 


asking him.” 
And as her prophecy went running 


through my mind, Will turned sharply 


in his chair. 

“What’s the idea of the cross-examina- 
tion?” he demanded. “Do you think 
I'm lying?” 

His tone was angry. Will is always so 
good-natured that for an instant it 
frightened me... . “Hell try to bully 
you out of asking him.” 

“I have a right to ask you a simple 
question,” I began. 

“And I answered it. I told you I 
haven’t been taking anybody around. 
Do you think I’m lying?” His voice 
wasn’t loud, but, aieka had only seen 
him really mad once in my life, I knew 
that he was now. He caught hold of my 
shoulder, kind. of rough. “Answer me. 
Do you think I lie to you?” 

“He'll try to bully you.” ... To my 
disgust, I felt scared, almost afraid of 
Will. It did sound fishy—I had a right 
to know—I mustn’t let myself be bullied! 

“I—I—” I began, falteringly. The 
angry grip on my shoulder tightened. 
Feeling frightened and all alone in the 
world—nobody but Will, and he, per- 
haps, deceiving and bullying me—I still 
tried to go on. It is strange how whole 
future lives may hang on some mis- 
chance. An automobile which had come 
down our street by mistake, stopped-in 
front of the house and turned around. 
The headlight swept across our porch, 
throwing great black shadows of the little 
vine leaves, shining, almost dazzling- 
bright, full on Will’s face. 

The glare lasted only a moment, then 
swept around, leaving the porch blacker 
than ever. But that brief glaring moment 
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Automotive Manufacturers 
say about the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart 


Following the annual meeting of the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of En- 
gineers, the 1923 recommendations were 
immediately mailed to all manufacturers 
of automobiles, automobile engines, motor 
trucks, and farm tractors. 


Each manufacturer was advised of the 
grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil recommended 
for his automotive unit, the grade for 
summer and the grade for winter. 


Approval of these recommendations 
has been received from 465 automotive 
manufacturers and in many cases they 
paid high tribute to both the Chart 
and Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


eee 
OO 
Don’t say, 
“Give me a quart of oil” 


SS 


The Chart is of full value only as you use the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil which it specifies for 
your car. In Gargoyle Mobiloil you secure an 
oil which is produced only from crude stocks 


chosen solely for their lubricating value—not gas- 
oline yield. 


We believe that the entire automotive industry 

f backs us in urging you not to buy “loose” oil 

indiscriminately by the quart. You cannot al- 

ways be sure either of high-grade oil or scientifi- 
cally correct body. 

If the partial Chart at the right does not in- 
clude your car, write to our nearest branch for 
our booklet, “Correct Lubrication,” which includes 
the complete list of recommendations. The com- 
plete Chart is also on the walls of dealers who 
sell Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Warning: 


Don’t be misled by some similar sounding name. Look on the 
container for the correct name Mobiloil (not Mobile) and 
for the red Gargoyle. 

Don't believe false statements that some other oil is iden- 
tical with Gargoyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobiloil is made 
only by the Vacuum Oil Company in its own refineries, and 
is never sold under any other name. 
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Make the chart your guide 
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Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Ofice) Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan 
Milwaukee Des Moines Dallas 

Buffalo Rochester Oklahoma City 
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How You Can Make 
From $50 to$200 a Week 


The Story of E. A. Sweet, Who 
Suddenly Found That He Was 
Worth $1,000 a Month 


This is the story of E. A. 
Sweet, of Michigan—as he told 
it to us—the story of a man 
whose income suddenly jumped 
to more than a thousand dollars 
a month. It is worth reading, 
for it tells exactly how anyone 
can do the same as Mr. Sweet 
did and equal his success. 


“For a good many years I worked for a 
salary. I was an electrical engineer making 
from $150 to $300 a month. Like almost 
every other man who works for a salary I 
was dissatisfied, for I felt 
every day that if I were 
only working for myself in- 
stead of someone else I 
would make more money. 
It wasn’t only that, either. 
I just didn’t like the idea of 
having someone to boss me 
—someone else to tell me 
how much I was worth— 
to hire me or fire me just as 
he pleased. 


“How did anybody know 
what I was worth? How 
did I know? I didn’t, and 
that is what worried me. I 
wanted to know. Maybe I 
was worth five, ten or even 
twenty times as much as I 
had been getting. In other 
words, after a good many 
years of hard work, with a certain measure 
of success I came to the conclusion that I 
was getting nowhere and that it was high 
time for me to do something on my own 
hook if I ever wanted to be more than just 
somebody’s employee. 


“That was only a few months ago. Today 
I am making more money than I ever 
dreamed of making. I am my own boss and 
last month my net profit was more than 
$1,200. 


“This is how it happened. One day I read 
an advertisement in a magazine. The adver- 
tisement said that any man could make 
from $100 to $300 a month during his spare 
time, or that he could make $200 a week if 
he only had the necessary ambition. 


“It was only natural that I should hesitate 
a bit before answering this advertisement. 
It seemed almost too good to be true. Frank- 
ly, I doubted whether it was possible. But 
T thought to myself that certainly there 
could be no harm in writing, so I clipped 
out the coupon and mailed it. 


“I realize today that mailing that coupon 
was the most important thing I ever did. 
All that I have toda yah the success that I 
have earned—is due to that one little act 
of mine. i 


“My work has been pleasant and easy. 
I am the representative in this territory 
for a manufacturer of raincoats. This 
manufacturer sent me a little eight-page 
booklet that tells any man or woman just 


what it told me. It offers to anyone the 
sume opportunity that was offered to me. 
It will give to anyone the same success that 
it has brought to me. 

“This raincoat manufacturer is The Comer 
Manufacturing Company, of Dayton, Ohio 
—one of the largest manufacturers of high- 
grade raincoats in America. These coats are 
nationally advertised, but they are not sold 
through stores. All that I do is to take orders. 
I do not have to buy a stock of coats. And 
the beauty of the proposition is that I get 
my profit the same day that the order 
is taken. 

“The little eight-page booklet which the 
Company will send to you 
will tell you exactly how 
you can do as I have done. 
It will tell you how to get 
started right in your own 
territory, and will tell you 
where to go, what to say, 
and give you all the infor- 
mation you will ever need. 


“In my first month as a 
Comer representative I 
made $243. That was a 
start, but it was only a 
start. My second month 
netted me $600, and last 
month I hit the bull’s eye 
with a net profit of more 
than $1,200 for my thirty 
days’ work. 


“One year ago my life 
was limited to a $200 a month income. 1l 
worked eight hours a day. Today my 
income is from $600 to $1,200 a month and 
I work four hours a day. A year ago I was 
not sure of my position. ‘oday I am the 
sole owner of my own business. I still con- 
sider myself a greenhorn and I expect my 
profits to grow just as much in the future 
as they have grown so far.” 


If you are interested in making from $50 
to $200 a week and can devote all of your 
time or only an hour or so a day to the same 
proposition in your territory, write to The 
Comer Manufacturing Company at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Simply sign and mail the at- 
tached coupon and they will send you, with- 
out cost or obligation, the same eight-page 
booklet referred to by Mr. Sweet, together 
with complete details of their remarkable 
proposition. 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW | 


The Comer Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. J-515, Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, copy of your booklet and full details of your 
proposition. Tell me how I can make from $50 
to $200 a week. 


“Mrs. Long saw you go past the house 
with her.” 

“T walked down Front Street with her 
uite a few times,” said Will, “when 
*d run into her on my way down to 
Mert’s, to practice sleight of hand with 
Mert. She used to go down pretty near 
every evening to see her sister, the one 
who works in Judge Lawton’s office.” 

“Was that all?” I asked. Oh, how I 
hated the cold suspicion that made me 


No—lessee; I ran into her and 
Mrs. Price in the library just last night 
and walked along with them. Mrs. 
Price stopped to talk to Mr. Libby and 
I went on with Miss Allen as far as their 
house, if you mean anything like that.” 

“And that was all?” I asked. “Abso- 
lutely all?” 

“Yep,” said Will. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Vena” 

“Will, you took her to the movies 
Wednesday night,” I said triumphantly. 
But it was an unhappy, miserable tri- 
umph. 

“I did not,” said Will promptly. “I 
went to the movies Wednesday with 
Roger and Dulcie, and she and the 
Prices came in and sat next to us.” 


RS. LONG'S wise, disagreeable laugh 

came back to me. ‘‘‘He’ll have some 
slick excuse,” she had said. “I know 
husbands.” It was rather queer, when 
you came to think of it, so many coinci- 
dences. “Hell have some slick excuse 
ready.” It was queer. “He'll probably 
get mad and try to bully you out of even 
asking him.” 

And as her prophecy went running 
through my mind, Will turned sharply 
in his chair. 

“What’s the idea of the cross-examina- 
tion?’ he demanded. “Do you think 
I’m lying?” 

His tone was angry. Will is always so 
good-natured that for an instant it 
frightened me.... “Hell try to bully 
you out of asking him.” 

“I have a right to ask you a simple 
question,” I began. 

“And I answered it. I told you I 
haven’t been taking anybody around. 
Do you think I’m lying?” His voice 
wasn’t loud, but, though I had only seen 
him really mad once in my life, I knew 
that he was now. He caught hold of my 
shoulder, kind. of rough. “Answer me. 
Do you think I lie to you?” 

“He'll try to bully you.” ... To my 
disgust, I felt scared, almost afraid of 
Will. It did sound fishy—I had a right 
to know—I mustn’t let myself be bullied! 

“I—I—” I began, falteringly. The 
angry grip on my shoulder tightened. 
Feeling frightened and all alone in the 
world—nobody but Will, and he, per- 
haps, deceiving and bullying me—I still 
tried to go on. It is strange how whole 
future lives may hang on some mis- 
chance. An automobile which had come 
down our street by mistake, stopped-in 
front of the house and turned around. 
The headlight swept across our porch, 
throwing great black shadows of the little 
vine leaves, shining, almost dazzling- 
bright, full on Will’s face. 

The glare lasted only a moment, then 
swept around, leaving the porch blacker 
than ever. But that brief glaring moment 
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465 OKAYS 
What OPO 


Automotive Manufacturers 
say about the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart 


Following the annual meeting of the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of En- 
gineers, the 1923 recommendations were 
immediately mailed to all manufacturers 
of automobiles, automobile engines, motor 
trucks, and farm tractors. 


Each manufacturer was advised of the 
grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil recommended 
for his automotive unit, the grade for 
summer and the grade for winter. 


Approval of these recommendations 
has been received from 465 automotive 
manufacturers and in many cases they 
paid high tribute to both the Chart 
and Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Don’t say, 
“Give me a quart of oil” 


The Chart is of full value only as you use the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil which it specifies for 
your car. In Gargoyle Mobiloil you secure an 
oil which is produced only from crude stocks 
chosen solely for their lubricating value—not gas- 
oline yield. 3 


We believe that the entire automotive industry 
{ backs us in urging you not to buy “loose” oil 
/ indiscriminately by the quart. You cannot al- 
ways be sure either of high-grade oil or scientifi- 

cally correct body. 

If the partial Chart at the right does not in- 
clude your car, write to our nearest branch for 
our booklet, “Correct Lubrication,” which includes 
the complete list of recommendations. The com- 


plete Chart is also on the walls of dealers who 
sell Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Warning: 


Don't be misled by some similar sounding name. Look on the 
container for the correct name Mobdiloil (not Mobile) and 
for the red Gargoyle. 

Don’t believe false statements that some other oil is iden- 
tical with Gargoyle Mobiloil Gargoyle Mobiloil is made 
only by the Vacuum Oil Company in its own refineries, and 
is never sold under any other name. 
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Make the chart your guide 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago 

Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan 

Milwaukee Des Moines Dallas z 
Buffalo Rochester Oklahoma City ? 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Motoring 


These are the days when you 
answer “the call of the open.” 


These are the days when you 
pack the kit or lunch basket 
and seek the places of pure air 
and budding nature. 


o And how the fresh air does 
sharpen the appetite. Take 
plenty of lunch. 


A better spread for your sand- 
wiches than Kraft Cheese—in 
tins—is not made. If the lunch 
kit is full, toss a tin or two into 
the car;itwill be safe; and fresh; 
and good, when you get there. 


Kraft Cheese is not ‘just cheese.” 
It’s different—very much so— 
and that difference is the thing 
you Il like. That exquisite flavor 
of Kraft Cheese doesn’t just 
happen; we do it by blending; 
by making good cheese better. 
We make eight kinds, but only 
one quality. 


No rind—it spreads. No waste—100% cheese. 
Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MacLAREN CHEESE CO., Lip. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


AMERICAN CHEDDAR 


a CHEESE a 
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settled something for me forever. In the 
brief white light, I had seen Will’s face. 

I had known it would be angry, but it 
was as though, during the last awful 
hour, in my fear and anger and excite- 
ment I had forgotten what my own 
husband was really like. In that flash of 
light I saw him again. Angry, but under- 
neath a hurt, open, guileless look. 


AS THOUGH I had been wandering 
around in strange and fearful country, 
I came suddenly back to everything that 
was tried and safe and familiar and trust- 


i worthy. Will, guessing that Miss Pres- 


cott was forty-six years old; Will ex- 


| plaining to the Curtises that it was no 


| trouble to have dinner at night; Will— 


everything that was blundering and tact- 
less and honest. Why, it was like stum- 
bling out of scary darkness into sunshine. 
In my fear and suspicion, I had over- 
looked the one all-important fact. Will 
was not the lying kind. 

Oh, the glorious lifting of that cold, 
suspicious fear! Let Mrs. Long sneer at 
fresh-picked brides, let the bunch tease, 
let there be a million suspicious coinci- 
dences in anything he said, if Will said 
it Was so, it was so! 

“Oh, I’m sorry—don’t be mad at me, 
honey. I must have been crazy to talk 
like that! Please, please don’t be mad!” 

Will was really terribly angry, but we 
made it up at last. I guess two people 


can make up almost anything when 
they’re as crazy about each other as Will 
and f really are. But by the time it was 
all over, I was just limp. I leaned back 
against Will and shut my eyes. The 
honeysuckle was soft over the porch, 
the darkness was still and sweet, and 
home was home again. Now and then I 
rubbed my cheek against Will’s face, his 
frank, open, guileless face. Poor Mrs. 
Long, with her wise, disagreeable laugh! 
Think of not being able to believe what 
your own husband tells you! Oh, the 
relief, the care-free, glorious relief of 
knowing that he is even a little too 
honest! The dependability, the heavenly 
comfort of a man who has no talent for 
tact! 

“PII bet you’re glad to be home with 
Will again,” observed Dulcie the next 
morning as I ran over to borrow some 
coffee; it was the only thing Will had 
forgotten to get. Dulcie and Roger were 
eating breakfast out on their side porch 
in the sunshine. “Its funny how even 
your husband’s faults look good to you 
when you’ve been away long enough to 
get lonesome for him,” she went on. “I 
declare I havén’t got normal enough yet 
to start in on Roger’s table manners 
again.” 

And there in the morning sunshine, 
right under the affectionate eyes of his 
wife, sat Roger, dipping his toast in his 
coffee. 


Henry Ford Talks About 
His Mother 


(Continued from page 15) 


prim and straight. The son has had them 
put in excellent repair; the walnut backs 
and sides shine as the mother would have 
them shine. Could she come back to-day 
she would take pride in her possessions 
as she took pride in them of old. She 
would thrill with joy to see her things, 
beautiful to her eyes once, and beautiful 
still to-day. If scornful hands ever have 
swept them away, tenderer hands have 
recovered and reclaimed them. Some of 
the trinkets have been lost; fashion has 
crushed out of existence other of her 
possessions; but against the sweep of time 
and the ruin of decay one thing remained 
—the son’s memory of them all. Either 
the actual thing she loved is back in its 
place or its exact counterpart is there. 
Could Mary Litogot Ford come back to 
that little country home she once loved 
so well, she would find it exactly as it was. 
She would not know that the styles have 
changed. She could go about her work as 
usual, and find everything in its place. 
Perhaps she might marvel at the splendor 
of her writing box, bound with brass at 
the corners and with brass hinges, for it 
has been restored and renewed, but she 
would recognize it as hers. Nor could she 
complain of the housekeeper who has been 
in charge during her absence. That work 
she loved so dearly to do and took such 
pride in is daily taken care of. 
“Its just about as it was in the old 
s,” said Henry Ford quietly. ‘The 
a stood over against that Sal and the 
organ in the corner. We used to have good 


da 
so 


times around that old organ, too. Young 
folks of to-day have different times, but 
no better times. This old house meant 
something to us all back then. 

“Mother presided over it and ruled it; 
but she made it a good place to be. I 
don’t know whether mothers of to-day are 
different, but it seems to me that a lot of 
people don’t make use of their homes as 
they should. When they want a good time 
they go down-town, or to the club, or some 
other place to get it. That’s all a mistake. 
The best times I have now I have at home 
with the family, and sometimes right here.”’ 


“TQ IGHT here?” I questioned. He evi- 

dently noted the surprise in my face. 

“Yes, right here. We were all over here 
last Sunday evening.” 

“All?” 

“Yes, all. Mrs. Ford and I, and Edsel 
and his wife and their two little boys. We 
had the cook put up a supper for us, and 
we bundled into the car and drove over 
here for a good time.” 

“What did you do?” 

He laughed at the question: “Oh, we 
sang a few hymns and talked and played 
with the children and lived over the week 
and all that had happened, and had a real 
good time together.’ 

“Any visitors with you?” 

“No. We don’t need visitors when we 
have each other.” 

He looked at me intently for a few 
seconds as though pondering a thought 
which had just come to him. 
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“Rotten roads? I should say they WERE rotten! And slippery—! We nearly skidded into the ditch twice.” 
“You ought to use Kelly Cords, old man. They'd save you a lot of worry.” 


HERE is scarcely a car owner who has not heard 

motorist friends praise Kelly Cords. Yet it is 
hard for a man to realize, until he has learned from 
experience, that any tire can be so surefooted on all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather as the 
Kelly Cord is; or that any tire can give such long 
mileage under all conditions as the Kelly Cord does. 
It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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Come in and examine this Standard Merchandise 
| CAs advertised i 


m 6 


tm & Fireside i 


Many customers, many sales, re- 
sulted from the showing of Farm & 
Fireside-advertised products 


LL Tee (righ) and D.C, Tee Ufos 
proprietors of the Ice Hardware 
Company 


This is one of the window displays used by the Ice 


Hardware Company, Newcastle, Indiana, to tie their 
Store to the products advertised in Farm & Fireside 


How one progressive store learned 
at first hand the value of Farm & 
Fireside, The National Farm 
Magazine, in increasing LOCAL 
farm trade. 


“TIKE other merchants throughout the 


country, we have been reading your 
advertisements showing how stores have 
increased their sales by featuring and 
displaying the products advertised in 
Farm & Fireside,” writes the Ice Hard- 
ware Company of Newcastle, Indiana. 


“We decided to try the plan in our 
store, although we were perhaps a little 
doubtful as to the results. Accordingly, 
we made up a window display and a store 
display of the products advertised in 
Farm & Fireside which we sell, and adver- 
tised this display in our local newspapers. 


“We are no longer doubtful as to the 
influence of Farm & Fireside, and the 
buying power of its subscribers, in this 
community. 


Display makessales of $3,392.10 
“During a single week in April—and this 
not a particularly good trading week, 
either, because the farmers were very 
busy—our sales on these Farm & Fire- 
side-advertised products alone amounted 
to $3,392.10, or 85% of our total week’s 
business. Sales for the week were 209% 


greater than the week before, and 113% 
greater than the corresponding week last 
year. 

“Of course we would have sold mer- 
chandise without the Farm & Fireside 
display. But we know that the display 
speeded up buying—it told people that 
we carried these products which they had 
read about in Farm & Fireside: 

“American Fence, Bean Spray Pumps, 
Champion Spark Plugs, Cleveland Metal 
Products, De Laval Cream Separators, 
Dietz Lanterns, Eveready Flashlights, 
Gillette Razors, International Imple- 
ments and Tractors, O’Cedar Mops and 
Polish, Planet Jr. Implements, Stewart 
Auto Accessories, Viko Aluminum Uten- 
sils. 

“You may say for us that we believe in 
Farm & Fireside advertising—we know 
that it is an important factor in this com- 
munity. And we are going to have more 
of these Farm & Fireside displays— 
because we know that they increase sales 
and profits for us.” 


An opportunity for you 


The opportunity which the Ice Hardware 
Company utilized so profitably exists for 
every merchant. In every community 
there are one hundred, two hundred, as 
many as one thousand or more families in 
the better farming regions, who are readers 


85% of our sales this week were products 
advertised in Farm & FIRESIDE 


reports the Ice Hardware 


of Farm & Fireside—who look to its 
editorial pages for instruction and inspira- 
tion in the business of farming, who rely 
upon its advertising pages for informa- 
tion and advice regarding the merchan- 
dise which will give them the utmost in 
utility and value. 

It only remains for you, through the 
medium of window displays, store dis- 
plays, local newspaper advertising and 
personal selling, to tell these prosper- 
ous farm families that you sell the prod- 
ucts advertised in Farm & Fireside. 
When you do this, increased sales will 
follow just as certainly as day follows 
night. 


Send for display material 


If you would like to try the plan which 
the Ice Hardware Company used, we will 
gladly help you. Just write us, “How may 
we put ona Farm & Fireside display,” and 
name the products in the list below which 
you carry, and we will send you display 
material and suggestions. Please write to 
Retail Sales Director, Suite 1C, at address 
below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Jarm Magazine 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE 


Company, Newcastle Indiana 


Absorbine 


Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining 


Agricultural Gypsum 
American Fence 


American Pad & Textile Company 


American Radiator Company 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Anthony Fence 

Bean Spray Pumps 

Black Flag Insect Powder 
Brown's Beach Jacket 
Burpee's Seeds 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 
C. B. & Q. R. R. Company 
Certo (Surejell) 

Chandler Motor Cars 
Chesebrough Vaseline Products 
Chevrolet Cars 


Clark Grave Vaults 

Clark's O. N. T. Crochet Cotton 

Clothcraft Clothes 

Colgate's Toilet Preparations 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 

Dietz Lanterns 

Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CEA 

Duro Residence Water Systems 

Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Essex Cars 

Freezone 


General Motors Corporation 
Gibson Musical Instruments 
Glastenbury Underwear 
Goodrich Tires 
Great Northern Ry. 
Gruen Guild Watches 
Hansen's Dairy Preparations 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Henderson Seeds 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Hudson Cars 
Ingersoll Watches 
International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 
International Tractors 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 


Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 
Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
Mellin's Food ments 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
National Electric Light Assn. 
Northern Pacifie Ry. 

O' Cedar Polish 

Olde Tyme Socks 

Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 
Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Perfection Oil Heater 
Pillsbury’s Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Prod- 
ucts 


President Suspenders 
Rat-Nip 


Reo Cars 

Royal Fence 

Sapollo 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

Shaler Vulcanizer 

Sloan's Liniment 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 
Stewart Custom Built Auto 


Accessories 
Swift's Products 
Vellastic Underwear 
Willvs-Overland, Inc. 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


Henry Ford Talks About His Mother, by Epcar A. Guest 


_ “Maybe, Eddie,” he said, “that’s what 
it is—what the modern family needs to 
learn—the art of being happy with each 
other. It was Mother’s idea. More than 
once I have heard hersay in this room that 
if we couldn’t be happy here in this house, 
we'd never be happy anywhere else. I was 
happy here too, until she was taken.” 

“And after that?” 

“Oh, after that it was different, and 
three years later I walked out of the front 
gate there and headed for Detroit, to be- 
come something, I didn’t know what. All 
that I did know was that I had been 
taught by my mother that my highest 
duty was to serve; to do something useful; 
to spend my time in making life for others 
a little smoother and easier and happier; 
to leave behind me something better than 
a reputation for having been a good fellow, 
cheerful and affable always, but beyond 
that doing nothing truly worth-while.” 

“Did your mother ever whip you?” 

“No.” The answer came instantly and 
almost sharply, as though I had offended 
both him and her to ask the question. “I 
was never whipped, but I was punished 
when I deserved it.” 

LLI How ? >»? 

“T was made to pay the penalty of my 
misconduct. I was humiliated. Shame 
cuts more deeply than a whip. Once, 
when I told a lie, Mother made me suffer 
the experience of a liar. For a day I was 
treated with contempt and I knew that I 
had done a despicable thing. There was 
no smiling at or glossing over my short- 
comings. I learned from her that wrong- 
doing carries with it its own punishment. 
There is no escape. The punishment 
comes here on this earth. If you cheat, 
play falsely, prove unkind, do a mean act, 
even though you seem at the time to profit 
by it, you will pay the price of that experi- 
ence. If you eat too much cake,” and he 
smiled as he said it, “‘you will get the 
stomach ache, or worse. Well, every mis- 
deed carries with it an ache of some sort.” 


WE HAD climbed the old-fashioned 
straight and steep stairway and he 
stopped at a door, painted gray—the sort 
of door I knew when I was a boy. Itisa 
door seldom seen nowadays, but anyone 
older than forty will remember it. It has 
no panels, but is made of narrow pieces of 
wood (I think the technical term is ceiling- 
board) joined together and strengthened 
by two cross-pieces which swing on the 
inside. Its lock is the eld thumb-piece 
latch. As he opened the door Henry Ford 
said softly: : 

“This is Mother’s room. I was born in 
here.” i 

The bed, the chair, the bureau, and the 
baby’s crib are in their places as she left 
them. The bed is kept made up, with her 
counterpane upon it. The little stove, 
which was used on cold winter mornings, 
merely to take the chill off the room, is 
still there. From beneath the bed a pair 
of old-fashioned embroidered slippers 
looked out at me. She might have left 
them there that very morning. 

Mr. Ford spoke but little while we were 
in there. I tried to keep up the conversa- 
tion, but I made a poor job of it. He 
walked over to the bureau and began to 
look through the drawers. I followed him 
over and he said to me: 

“Some of her Paisley shawls.” 

“Were they all hers?” I asked. 


“No, no,” he replied; “but much like 
those she once had. I have her shawl, but 
it is not in good condition, so I have put 
it away. These are some I’ve picked up 
from time to time, because she would have 
liked them, and I just keep them here.” 

Along the hallway ran the stovepipe 
which was supposed to warm the up-stairs. 
I joked about that old idea, and he said: 

“Well, it helped a lot at that. I don’t 
remember that we ever suffered from the 
cold. Of course we were young and full of 
red blood, and we dressed in a jiffy. Be- 
sides, in those days Father and Mother 
always got up early and had good fires 
going beforé they turned us out. The 
house was always warm when we were 
ordered up to get ready for school. 

“This is where I slept.” 

It is a small room with a slanting ceiling 
following the roof lines. 

“Sometimes four of us slept in here— 
two in my bed and two on another bed we 
made up here across the foot. When the 
second bed was up you couldn’t open 
that door. We could just about squeeze 
through the opening.” 

“What chores did you have to do?” 


“ E ALL had chores todo. Every one 

of us had his work, and usually it 
was the task he didn’t like to do. You 
know if you like a job, doing it is fun. Ifyou 
don’t like it, and you’re made to doit, that’s 
work. Well, you can’t teach a boy to work 
by letting him do only the things he likes. 
‘Must’ is the fellow who masters ‘I don’t 
want to.’ 

“My mother was a great believer in 
Must. 

“My chore was to take care of the 
horses. I didn’t like that job then and I 
wouldn’t like it now. Almost any other 
job on the place would have pleased me 
bener but Mother held me to that job 
because she knew it was better for me. 
She taught me that disagreeable jobs call 
for courage and patience and self-disci- 
pline, and she taught me also that ‘I don’t 
want to’ gets a fellow nowhere. 

“I didn’t want to take care of horses, 
but I did take care of them and I did 
learn how. It may seem strange that a 
boy brought up on the farm as I was 
should say this, but I was never fond of 
horses in the way that many are. I never 
really made friends with them. My dis- 
like for my chore may have had some- 
thing to do with that; but it was my work 
and I was made to do it, and it was for 
the best. 

“My mother used to say, when I grum- 
bled about it, ‘ Life will give you many un- 

leasant tasks to do; your duty will be 
hand and disagreeable and painful to you 
at times, but you must do it. You may 
have pity for others; but you must not 
pity yourself. Do what you find to do, 
and what you know you must do, to the 
best of your ability.’ I think that was her 
grandest lesson. I have thought of her 
often when I have been confronted by a 
disagreeable task, and I have kept on 
when to have dodged that responsibility 
would have been easier and pleasanter. 

“No, it is not by the pleasant things 
that men win out; it is by meeting the dis- 
agreeable and difficult situations fairly 
and squarely, and keeping everlastingly 
at them when you believe you are right. 

“My mother taught me to work. She 
taught me to work not when it pleased me 
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CHow can 
child-happiness 


be built ? 


OOD health brings the greatest 

happiness of all, and a child’s 

good health comes through proper 
feeding. 


That is why oatmeal is so preferred 
by mothers. No other cereal has 
so much solid nourishment. But 
thereisa great difference in rolled oats. 


The superiority of H-O (Hornby’s 
Oats) is due to an exclusive process of 
Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the 
oats in the old-fashioned way. 


The thorough Steam-Cooking in 
closed kettles, breaks down the 
starch cells to dextrinize the starch 
and make the oats digestible. Pan- 


Toasting in ovens over live coal fires, 


produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


For free trial package, write 
Department C, the H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
in Canada, Ayr, Ontario. 
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NEW Butter-Kist 
Machine Brings BIG 
Profits from SMALLER 
Investment ! 


UTTER-KIST now offers a new 
and wonderfully improved line 
of Popcorn Machines with the 

right model, exactly suited to the require- 

ments of your own business. 


And best of all—there’s a beautiful, 
brand-new model that sells at half what 
former models cost! 


It’s the Gold Mine—and it’s a beauty. 
Mahogany-finished cabinet —gleam- 
ing glass sides—polished nickel parts. 
Takes up little room. Works automa- 
tically. Produces thirty 10-cent 
packages an hour. Has special com- 
partment for peanuts—a chance for 
added profits. 


A better machine in every way! Pops 
more corn at same cost. And pops it 
under glass. No springs. Noiseless. 
Every part interchangeable. New and 
improved revolving electric sign. 


Butter-Kist Popcorn can make big 
profits for you. H. C. Wallace writes: 
“In one year we made a gross profit 
of $3484”. Many are making even 
more. And remember, out of every 
dollar’s worth you sell, you keep 65 
cents as your profit! 


The Gold Mine Model is your oppor- 
tunity. Write forthe Butter-Kist Easy 
Payment Plan. Mail the coupon. 


Butter-Kist Popcorn 
‘America’s Oldest Treat” 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn 
Machines and Peanut Toasters 


2226 Van Buren St. 


Indianapolis 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
2226 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free Butter-Kist book. I also want 
the Location Chart which I will fill out and 
return to you. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


Busine: 


The coupon, filled-in, offers you an easy 
road to big profits. Obligates you in 
no way. Fill it in and mail TODAY. 


BUTTER-KIST 
Popcorn and Peanut Machines 
L ia 


to do so, but when work had to be done. 
She herself did many things that were not 

leasant to her. It wasn’t fun to wash and 
aké and cook and sew and make the beds 
and scrub floors for a large family; but all 
that had to be done, and she conceived 
it as her work. I have seen her at night 
worn out and tired by the labors of her 
long day, but I never heard her complain. 
Her smile for us was always sweet and 
tender, and her love unchangeable. She 
set us all a high example. She believed in 
the purpose of her task.” 

We had gone into the grandmother’s 


| room, and from there to the room which 


Mr. Ford’s sisters occupied. We passed 
down the hall to the stairway once more. 
We stood by a small bookcase. There 
were just a few books on the shelves—the 
volumes with which Henry Ford had 
spent the winter evenings of his boyhood. 

he family Bible was among the number, 
and there was also the ever-present Bun- 


| yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


“This is one book I remember well,” 
he said, drawing out a thick gray-bound 
volume. “It was one my mother liked to 
read to us. You know I wasn’t much of a 
reader myself, but Mother was fond of this.” 

I took it from his“hand and glanced 
though it. It was a collection of inspira- 
tional articles, culled from the writers and 
orators of early days. The title of it was 
“Gems of Life.” I skimmed the pages 
hastily, and saw the stirring call to service 
and duty running through them. I knew 
without further reading that the book was 
filled with the fundamental principles and 
truths of life—and I understood the 
mother of the man. : 


p WAS getting late. Henry Ford and I 
vere due to leave our boyhood behind 
and return to the world of men. We stopped 
at the kitchen sink for a drink of water. 
“Eddie,” he said, “I thought a great 
wrong had been done to me when my 
mother was taken. Now and then friends 
have suggested that it is too bad she could 
not have lived until now. They think I 
could have made her very happy. I have 
thought of that, too; but I believe now it 
is better as it is. I believe that her work 
here was finished. She had done all that 
she could do for us, and she was called 
away. Hers was an old and a beautiful 
soul, She had completed her Experience.” 
“Do you think then—” I started to ask. 
As his mother had done, he anticipated 
my question, and he broke in— 
“T am sure that she would not have 
enjoyed idleness.” 


“And as for yourself, Mr. Ford?” 

“As for myself,” he said earnestly, ““ I 
shall keep on working to the last of my 
task. When that is Fished I shall pass 
on. I shall not ask for a year or a month 
or a week or a single day in which to sit 
down and do nothing here. If the mere 
pleasures of life interested me as worth- 
while, I could have indulged myself many 
years ago. I could have withdrawn from 
the factory and the workshop and settled 
down in ease and comfort and security, 
never again to labor. I could have called 
my work done; but that would not have 
made it so. 

“There is a great deal still for me to do, 
and I want to do it. I shall not know in 
advance when my own Experience shall 
have been completed. I shall be looking 
forward to to-morrow as usual for the 
task I have set myself to do, when the 
word will come that, so far as my own soul 
is concerned, my work is finished. What 
lies beyond me here on this earth will be 
the task for those about me to take up. 
That is to be their Experience. They shall 
fail or prosper, as they shall try to serve.” 


E WALKED out of the kitchen door. 

Fora second or two Henry Ford stood 
on the top step and looked back into the old 
farmhouse before closing the door. It may 
have been my fancy—it probably was— 
but it seemed to me I heard him calling 
to the memory of his mother: 

“‘Good-by! I’m just going to the corner 
with Eddie Guest. IIl be back in a little 
while.” 

We talked but little on the ride back to 
his own home, where I had left my car. 
We were grown men again—a little closer 

erhaps in the intimate friendship which 
ka been ours through the years, but men ` 
of affairs. A tractór was working in a near- 
by field, a field his father had plowed over 
wany times. 

“T never had any particular love for the 
farm,” he said. “It was the mother on the 
farm I loved.” 

He watched the tractor whizzingover the 
ground, and then turned to me with this: 

“You know farm work is drudgery of 
the hardest sort. From the time I left that 
front gate as a boy until now my only in- 
terest in a farm has been to lighten its 
labors. To take the load off the backs of 
men and put it onto metal has been miy 
dream. If I can do that I shall have ren- 
dered a real service to humanity—the sort of 
service she tried to teach me to perform.” 

I agree with the uncle. Henry Ford 
must be a lot like his mother. 


New Stories of Abraham Lincoln 


(Continued from page 47) 


something else that made him silent and 
perplexed. He did not talk about the 
speech he was to give in New York but 
he pondered it much—walked, sought 
solitude, was silent. 

Mrs. Smith had planned a visit to her 
old home in Philadelphia, to take the first 
baby back for inspection by its relatives 
there. Mr. Lincoln urged her to make the 
time of her journey coincide with his trip 
to New York, that he might travel East 
in company with the baby and see that 
mother and child made the journey in 


comfort. Mrs. Smith delayed her journey 
three weeks to take it at the time fixed for 
Mr. Lincoln to go. He was delighted. He 
clung to the idea as the proverbial man to 
the legendary straw. Perhaps he felt that 
to take his mind from great matters and 
employ his time with the physical needs 
of his traveling companions would give 
him freshness and force for the presenta- 
tion of what he had to do. Was the thing 
so big to him that he knew he would be 
the better to forget it? Was he depressed 
and borne in upon until his own thoughts 


New Stories of Abraham Lincoln, by ELIZABETH Irons Fotsom 


and his usually beloved study of people 
had lost their power? At any rate, he ac- 
cepted charge of Mrs. Smith and the baby 
cagerty 

t was a longer journey to Philadelphia 
then than it is now. Throughout it Mr. 
Lincoln was kindly, but he was engrossed 
within himself. It was only when the train 
stopped at the way stations that he 
lighted up. Then he went outside on the 
platforms and walked with the baby in its 
familiar place over his shoulder. The 


child was old enough then to look about | 


from its elevation and clutch Mr. Lin- 
coln’s collar, and the coming President 
walked the platforms with the baby 
against him. He caught at the child 
eagerly as the train slowed for a station, 
bundled the baby up and went out. He 
came back refreshed, only to drop again 
into reveries that clouded his face. 

Mrs. Smith watched from the car win- 
dows the tall, awkward figure that strode 
the platforms, and she remembered him 


thus and talked of him thus. Others 


looked at him too, even though he was | £ 


not a national figure then. Illinois alone 
knew him well, but it is likely that be- 
fore many weeks had passed there were 
those who recalled the platform-pacing 
tall man with the baby, and realized that 
they had seen the greatest individual of 
the time. 


AS THEY came into Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Smith said: 


“You will be busy making your change 
and looking after your lu gage. My 


brother will meet me and [’Il tell you 
shy here at the train.” 
She left him and went her way, but be- 


fore she had reached the entrance she 
heard a voice calling, “Lissie! Lissie!” 
There was panic in the tone. 

She turned and saw Mr. Lincoln coming 
after her. He was carrying his hat in his 
hand. He was excited, bewildered. 

“Lissie!” he called. “Do you know my 
trunk? Mary packed it and I never saw 
it! Do you know what it looks like?” 
These were the days when travelers must 
identify their luggage—when checking 
systems were inadequate. 

Mrs. Smith knew the trunk. She went 
with him and found it. 

“I'm much obliged,” he said. “I never 
would have known it. I think I never 
saw it before. Mary should have shown 
it to me. Are you sure it is mine?” 

Mrs. Smith was sure. He could not say 
enough in relief. 

“Are you all right now,” she asked him. 

“Yes, all right,” he said, and she re- 
membered him long as he looked then— 
regaining equilibrium, his face growing 
graver and firmer as the knowledge of 
what the country waited for overcame 
his perplexity, and his self was buried in 

Is country’s need. 

There was one tremendous joke in the 
Lincoln circle during the first year that 
Mr. Smith lived with the family—before 

¢ was married. It was handed down in 
both households and Mr. Lincoln told it 
often with relish. Indeed, it was one of his 
favorite stories both before and after he 
entered the White House. 

, this incident took place at about two 
o'clock one spring morning. Mr. Lincoln 
Was away from home, and Mr. Smith, 
Sleeping in an upper room, was awakened 
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Brighten Up Your Home 


OU can give every room in 

your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by using 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax occasion- 
ally on your furniture, floors, lin- 
| oleum and woodwork. Johnson’s 
| Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves & 
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Paste, Liquid and 
; Powdered form. 
: Use the Paste Wax for polishing 
SS r floors—wood, tile, marble, linoleum. 
Use Liquid Wax for furniture, woodwork, leather, 
Å shoes. Powdered Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 
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y Mrs. Lincoln gasping to him that some- 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste - Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


OU can easily keep your floors and woodwork in perfect condition 
by polishing occasionally with Johnson’s Wax. The Wax cleans and 
forms a thin protecting finish coat. 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look better if you polish it with John- 
son’s Prepared Wax (Paste or Liquid). Johnson’s Wax prevents cracking 
and blistering—brings out the pattern and color—protects linoleum from 
wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the perfect furniture polish. It imparts a hard, 
dry, oil-less polish which will not finger print or collect dust and lint. It 
takes all drudgery from dusting. 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find this book particularly interesting and useful, for it 
tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they are as beautiful and 
artistic as hardwood. Tells just what materials to use—how to apply 
them—includes color card—giving covering capacities, etc. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and expert answer 
to all questions on interior wood finishing—without cost or obligation. 


We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name of your 
best dealer in paints. 


Insist on Johnson’s Polishing Wax—For Sale at all Good Stores. 
Our Book Tells 100 Ways to Brighten Up Your Home. Use Coupon Below. 
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one was trying to get into the house. They 
listened. Certainly there were odd noises 
coming from the pantry on the first floor. 
Strange noises, as if someone was fum- 


(an men betruste 


fo buy underwear? bling with the outside blinds. It was a 
VA j faint, thumbing sound, a half rattle care- 
g fully suppressed, a soft thud as of the 


shifting of a weight. 

Visions of burglars had taken posses- 
sion of Mrs. Lincoln. And Mr. Lincoln 
had enemies too. Political enemies and 
others that came through conflicts of law- 
gat at that time, a certain case had 

rought out unusual bitterness. Mr. Lin- 
coln had conducted it in his usual way, as 
one “who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward.” There had been 
threats against him, and for that reason 
mysterious movements about his house 
in the night had to her a background of 
justified fear. 

Telephones were not invented and there 
a | were no near neighbors. The Lincoln 
house was a little remote: there was a long 
unbuilt stretch before the nearest house. 
~ Mr. Smith answered the summons. He 
y went down-stairs to the lower hall, where 
k h Mrs. Lincoln was hushing the little boys, 
nn a E E E E EERE Š: g : by herself silently hysterical. The noise was 
plain there: as of gentle fingers working 
with the slats of the shutters at the pantry 
window. The intruder was persistent and 
cautious, and there was a slow determina- 
tion about the movements that meant 
business to the listeners at two o’clock in 
the morning. 

There was a friendly and strong neigh- 


M= pride themselves as buyers—in 
business. But let one buy things for 
himself—and, well, take Summer underwear 
ee > 

for instance ? z d Joose 0” bor a block away. „Mr. Smith, young, 
He buys a garment hoping he will look like “Ma € ping slight, confronted with the necessity of 


fierce action, decided to make a run for it 


the Olympic Athlete pictured in it. He dis- L 5 
cards another when the picture of a man 0 von. wool Sa ete ee » oy that ie = 
an erate Da CO pd mié |573 primen buchos burniarsiemeer 
y Wir. SMI ou e cou make ı ere 
silk k; eve: | and back with help before the interloper 


And all the while he overlooks the most 


made too much progress. Mrs. Lincoln 


important point of all-THE FABRIC—the n n was aiio eoram net indon. D 

; ; ; g from a window. But 
MATERIAL from which his underwear is style ar 1 | there was no one to scream to, and she 

1 ; 

made. every we consented to arouse the neighbors. 
No man for example, would wear anything ery 7 on f 
but knitted socks. Whether knit from sheerest for ev eY 0 Da ai La eat ouno erar et 
silk or warmest wool, he finds the porous m 7 Outside, he could hese the ands more 


and elastic KNITTED FABRIC the most com- 
fortable. It looks, feels and fits him well. It 
is clean and sanitary—warm to the ankles 
in winter and cool in summer. 


plainly still, around the corner of the house 
out of his sight. Queer sounds. More casual 
than they had seemed when just roused 
from sleep and in the midst of tears and 
hysteria. Mr. Smith hesitated, and curios- 
ity got the better of fear. Before starting 
on his swift run for help, he noiselessly 
peeped around the corner of the house. 
hen he laughed and beat on the rear 
door to be let in again. 


If feet are so considered, is not the balance 
of the body equally important? A little 
study will convince you that all garments 
next the body should be KNITTED in 
whatever weight and style you prefer. 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR Something sweet had been spilled out of 
MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA ie iahon a kitted the pantry window that day and a Jersey 

208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. | ten't elasticnit isn't KNIT™ | cow was enjoying it. She was running her 
tongue up and down the slats of the shut- 
ters and making the mysterious, soft 
rattle; tucking the end of her tongue into 
remote edges and thudding softly as she 
did it. Outside there, he could hear all 
this more plainly, hear her shift her weight, 
hear her sigh with satisfaction over the 
sweetness. 

Mr. Lincoln came home early that 
morning while the story was fresh, and for 
years afterward he told it, going over the 
details of the alarm, dwelling upon the 
tears and the emotions, and the conflict in 
the mind of the young man upon whom 
developed the necessity of saving the 
family from destruction, 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers, representing 
75 ber cent of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


You men want the reason 
for this. We have 27 
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Association’s booklet. 
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Each Leads Its Class! 


The Willard Wood-Insulated Battery and the Still 
Better Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Willard Wood-Insulated Batteries first established 
Willard’s leadership, and they are better batteries 
today than ever before. 


There is no better buy in a wood-insulated battery, 
and you can take your pick of several types at a wide 
range of prices. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are the biggest 
single improvement in battery building since the 

_ early days of electric starting and lighting. They have 
been adopted as standard by 136 car manufacturers, 
who willingly pay the slightly higher price for them. 


Threaded Rubber not only assures longer battery 
life but it also: Saves a $10 or $15 bill for re-insula- 
tion; means less frequent re-charging; has more 
power to start a stiff engine; suffers less from over- 
heating and has other advantages. 


Willard “ʻA” and “B” Radio Batteries reduce noises and increase 
efficiency. Write for free booklet, “Better Results from Radio”. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co., of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
Root Beer 


Here it comes! 


What a welcome the smiling 
Eskimo kid and his delightful 
drink always get from everybody! 
Whenever people are thirsty, 
they alwayscall for Clicquot Club. 


Its tingling taste and gingery 
fragrance are popular with just 
about everybody—old or young 
or in between, men and women 
and kids. They all like it. 


Clicquot Club is pure. Spring 
water, real Jamaica ginger, ex- 
cellent fruit flavors—all these 
good things are in the happy 
blend that’s been a favorite for 
thirty-eight years. 


Try the other Clicquot Club drinks—Sarsa- 
parilla, Root Beer, Birch Beer. Order them 
by the case from your grocer or druggist. 


The Clicquot Club Co., Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
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“Chic” Sale Makes 
Us Laugh at 


Ourselves 
(Continued from page 39) 


is about the most uproarious bit in his 
repertoire. 

While Sale was working in the shops at 
Urbana a friend of his who played in the 
band in the nearby town of Mt. Carmel, 
asked him to come over and take part in 
an entertainment. In return for standing 
up and telling a few funny stories, he re- 
ceived a ten-dollar bill. That ten-dollar 
bill was the real corner stone and turning 
point of Sale’s career. 

“Tf I can make money that easily,” he 
declared, “I'll never again engage in toil. 
From now on work and I go our separate 
ways.” The truth is that then he began 
to work harder than ever; but he thought 
it was play, because it was what he wanted 
to do. He resigned his job and said that he 
was going to look for something else. 

He had heard that Lyman B. Glover, 
brother of the mayor of Urbana; whom he 
knew by sight, was manager of the Mapes- 
tic Theatre, in Chicago. This he seized as 
his one chance to get into touch with some- 
body in the theatrical world; and one day 
back in 1908 he set out for Chicago. At 
the Majestic Theatre he announced that 
he was Eom Urbana, and wished to see the 
manager on important business. 

The manager was busy; but since the 
visitor was from his brother’s town, and 
maybe sent to him by his brother, he let 
Chic come in. 

“And what can I do for you?” inquired 
Glover. 

“Tell me how to get on the stage,” re- 
plied Sale. 

“What can you do on the stage?” 

“Well, for one thing,” Chic told him, 
“I can make funny faces.” 

The theatre manager’s curiosity was 
excited. “‘Let’s see ie yo can make me 
laugh,” he suggested. 

Chic made the most ridiculous faces he 
could. 

The manager laughed heartily. Maybe 
it was because the faces were downright 
funny, or perhaps only because he was 
amused at the idea of a stranger coming in 
and making faces for him. At any rate 
his laughter was encouraging. 

“You're too inexperienced for the ‘big 
time,” the theatre man told Chic, ex- 
plaining that ‘big time’ in theatrical lan- 
guage means a circuit of first-class thea- 
tres. “But on one of the smaller circuits 
you might be able to do something.” 


CTING on this advice, young Sale set 
out to have an interview with Gus 
Sun, manager of such a circuit, with head- 
quarters in pep one Ohio. But when 
he got as far as Indianapolis his money 
gave out and he had to hunt fora job. The 
only one he could find was behind the 
counter in a restaurant. While it wasn’t 
the sort of job that he wished to make a 
life work, the promixity of food interested 
him. At the end of a week Sale found that 
he could tell as soon as a customer en- 
tered the front door whether he was going 
to ask for coffee, tea, or milk. The res- 
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From a Drawing by J, HENRY 
ARCO 1923 


What is in your architect’s mind 
when he writes those words? 


SIT merely because the American Radiator 

Company is the largest manufacturer of 
heating equipment that so many architects 
take the trouble to specify its products by 
name? 


Is it merely because the architects know 
that its nation-wide system of branches and 
warehouses makes its service everywhere 
available? 


These are two good reasons, but there is 
a third. 

Your architect may not take the time to ex- 
plain it to you, but he knows that back of the 
American Radiators and Ipgat Boilers is this 
Company's Institute of Thermal Research, the 
largest laboratory in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to problems of better warmth. 


Here every new type of boiler or radiator 
designed by this Company must prove its per- 
formance in advance. It must meet tests far 
more severe than your demands can ever 
place upon it. 


Your architect knows this and, creating as 
he doesthe most precious investment inhuman 
experience, he likes to specify a heating plant 
which has proved that it will yield in com- 
fort and satisfaction to his client far greater 
service than its specified performance. 


An attractive little booklet entitled “Better 
Warmth and Better Health” will be mailed 
to you if you will send your name to either 
address below. It contains ten definite sug- 
gestions for saving coal, and other informa- 
tion of value to every home owner. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 93 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 93 


IpeEat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
RICAN|DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
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HANES GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes Under. 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guar- 
antee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks. ` 


5 Big HANES Features 


1 Hanes large, roomy armholes taped instead 

of turned under. Can’t curl or rip—but a 
friction-free surface that really wears. 

2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing instead of single thread, gives 
more elasticity and greater strength. Specially 
sewed to prevent tears and rips. 


Hanes closed crotch is cut and stitched in a 
special way that really keeps it closed. That 
means added hot-weather comfort. 


4 Hanes crotch lap buttons sewed on the 
seam. Won’t come off. 4 thicknesses of ma- 
terial instead of customary 2. No patch used. 


Hanes wide, full-length knees cut so as to 
give greatest freedom without binding or creep- 
ing up the leg. 


racut $100 A SUIT 


ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


-unbeatable Athletic Underwear 


ONEY can’t buy more comfort, service or better 

fashioning than is all yours for $1.00 in “Hanes” 

Athletic Union Suits! ‘Hanes’ stands the service 
racket! Our guaranteed word on that! 

Roomy, because generously full cut, you certainly 
get comfort in “Hanes”! And, reinforced where the 
strain comes and an elastic web belt of twice ordinary 
strength means double the wear! Pearl buttons sewed 
to stay on! 

You have only to get the “feel” of “Hanes” and 
get into a suit to prove that “Hanes” is the greatest 
underwear value in the world for anywhere near its 
price! 

“Hanes” Athletic Union Suits are also made for 
boys from 2 to 16 years, in sizes 20 to 34. 


If your dealer can’t fit you with 
“Hanes” Underwear, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Nat Winter Wear Hanes Winter Underwear 


| taurant proprietor was a little worried 
about this. He feared that a new customer 
might think it a little spooky for a clerk 
to read his thoughts and have his coffee 
or tea ready for him before he had even 
mentioned his desires. 

“Just the same,” the proprietor con- 
ceded, “Pd like to know how the deuce 
you tell which a man’s going to ask for.” 

“ By the looks of the customer,” replied 
Sale. “Take the coffee drinker, for in- 
stance. He’s a positive kind of fellow. 
The minute you see him you know that 
he has definite ideas about what he wants, 
and that it will be coffee. He says, ‘A cup 
of coffee!’ Like that, without a moment 
of hesitation. Now the tea drinker ap- 
pears a little less sure of himself. He al- 
ways looks a trifle in doubt about order- 
| ing tea or coffee and is more mild-man- 
nered. He says, ‘Please give me a cup of 
tea,’ as if he would rather order coffee but 
had promised his mother that he wouldn't. 
The milk fellow slinks up to the counter 
half-apologetically, and murmurs ‘Milk’ 
| in a low tone. It isn’t necessary to wait 
until he says it.” 

The proprietor went away shaking his 
head. He felt ill at ease in the presence of 
such a clerk. Perhaps he feared that his 
clerk might figure out a way to read his 
thoughts. At the first opportunity he 
fired Chic without a moment of warning. 
The reason was that he saw him serving 
a drink of-water in a cup instead of a glass. 


EANWHILE, Chic had learned that 
to obtain a theatrical engagement one 
must have wigs, whiskers, sal costumes. 
Still more important, he found out, was the 
item of photographs of one’s self in make- 
up, to submit to booking offices. He con- 
trived to get hold of some costumes, but 
good photographs were expensive. How- 
ever, the proprietor of a small studio often 
ate lunch in the restaurant where Chic 
worked. Chic got acquainted with him, 
and agreed to sweep out the studio every 
morning, besides performing other artistic 
chores, ın return for pictures of himself. 
He sent these photographs to the book- 
ing office in Springfield, Ohio, and obtained 
a week’s trial engagement in a small 
theatre, an old store-room, in the Ohio 
town of Bellefontaine. Percy Volk, pro- 
prietor of the theatre, complimented him 
on his act, and Sale asked him if he would 
mind putting his kind words into a letter 
to the booking agent. This Volk gladly 
did, and Sale got an engagement for sev- 
eral weeks at small continuous-perform- 
ance theatres in various cities. 
Chic made the mistake of trying to com- 
ensate for his inexperience by decorating 
hineett with a hayrick load of grotesque 
make-up. He wore an array of clothes and 
whiskers such as nobody ever saw in real 
life. One afternoon an old-time actor 
came to his dressing-room, patted him on 
the shoulder, and said, “‘ Lookee here, son, 
I’m going to tell you something: You’re 
a wonderful mimic; but nobody will ever 
find it out, because you’re hiding your 
talents under a mess of whiskers until you 
couldn’t possibly look like anybody hu- 
man. Throw away your whiskers and 
most of your wigs, and you can make a 
hit. The less make-up you use, the more 
chance you have to show your talents. 
Another thing—don’t try to crack a lot of 
jokes. You don’t need them, and you’re 
sure to spring jokes that the audience has 
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The New Discoveries in Rubber Manufacture 
Now applied to US.Royal Cords 


3. The new Flat Band Process of building a cord 
tire—ensuring for the first time a uniform tire 
equalized through and through in resiliency 
and resistance to puncture and wear. 


Y this time you have probably read 

the newspaper announcements of 
the three greatest discoveries in tire 
manufacture in the history of tires. 


For your convenience we repeat 
them— 


1. Sprayed Rubber—the first truly pure rubber. 


2. Web Cord—a rubber-webbed sheet of cords 
with every filament of each cord impregnated 
and surrounded by pure natural rub- 
ber. It does away with all cross tie- 
threads. It is the most substantial 
step in friction elimination since the 
old type square woven fabric gave way 
to cord construction. 


These three new major contributions 
to the art of rubber manufacture have 
been utilized to give the Royal Cord 
a better, longer lived—more resilient 
carcass and a better, stronger, longer 
wearing tread. 

Again you see U.S. Royal Cords living 
up to their leadership obligations. 

Again you see U. S. Royal Cords prac- 
ticing what they preach: 

Competition for greater public confi- 
dence and larger public service. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


© 1923, United States Rubber Company, New York 
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Pat. June 13,1922 Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
STYLE INSURANCE 


U are surely in style if you 
choose the Spur Tie Bow. The 
bow tie’s the thing this season 

and the Spur’s the bow of bows. 

A single dollar bill will bring you two Spur 
Tie Bows—50c each—at any dealer's. A host 
of designs to choose from. 


ALL TIED FOR YOU! 


—by hand, far better than you'd tie yourself. Keep their 
shape all day long. For downright style and value they 
simply can't be beat. 
Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate 
but do not equal. he Spur Bow has exclusive features. 
Insist on the genuine. Thename “Spur” is plainly stamped 
on every tie. 

Lf your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 

50 for one; specifying size (large or small), color 

preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER On the Pacific Coast 


B. HAY 
Boston, Mass. 120 Battery Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 
All tied for you—no 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease—all for $1.00. 
Sold by dealers who han- 
dle the Spur Tie Bow. 


Style Book B 
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ee % i VESTOFF 

i BULLDOG W BULLDOG Out of sight 
SUSPENDERS "we GARTERS Suspenders 
75¢@ UP 508 = 


75¢ 


BULL-DOG 


HE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight ‘neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 
their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 
and the Spur Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


#4229 &UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 


BULL-DOG BELTS 


heard before. Just be natural in the char- 
acter jour trying to play, and if you do 
it well people are sure to recognize it. 
Everybody likes to see a character on the 
stage that he has met before in real life.” 

Sale thanked the old man for his advice, 
but ventured, “The trouble is that I’ve 

t a kind of forlorn face, and I thought a 
Feria make-up and funny costumes might 
give me a more aggressive personality.’ 

“That’s just what you don’t want,” his 
friend told him. ‘A forlorn face is a 
comedian’s biggest asset. He gets the 
sympathy of the audience the minute he 
steps on the stage. If you look too self- 
possessed everybody hopes that some- 
thing will happen to take you down a peg. 
But with your face, no matter whether 
you’re on the stage or in jail, you’ll always 
have the crowd with you.” 


"THE very next day Sale dispensed with 
most of his make-up, and his act was 
an instantaneous hit. 

From that time on, he has never de- 

ended on make-up or costumes for 
Gosta: He uses only such face powder 
and rouge as the average woman uses on 
the street—just enough to take the shine 
off. While he puts on a wig to fit each 
character, it is never the wig that makes 
the character, any more than commas and 
semicolons make a good paragraph. I 
have seen him with a set of old-man 
whiskers and wig on, and he was still just 
Chic Sale. It is his facial expression, the 
way he holds his hands, the hump in his 
back, and the droop of the knees, that 
make the old man real. 

After several months of playing six and 
seven times a day, Sale set out to conquer 
bigger fields, and succeeded in obtaining a 
better booking through a theatrical agent 
in Canton, Ohio. In a few weeks he was 
sent to play at the Majestic Theatre, in 
Chicago, the theatre where he had made 
funny faces for the manager a year be- 
fore. 

But the battle was not yet won. Sale 
craved recognition on the “big time” cir- 
cuits in the East. He gained permission 
to appear for a try-out performance before 
a group of booking agents at Union Hill, 
New Jersey. Representatives of all the 
big vaudeville interests were there, and 
Sale’s act was almost as good as it is to- 
day; but only one man saw its possibili- 
ties. He sent Sale to several theatres near 
New York and all might have been well, 
but one day the employer of the man who 
had hired Chic happened to see the act. . 
Being a foreigner, he failed to catch the 
homely, fundamental American humor of 
the characterization, and ruled that the 
act wouldn’t do. Sale was obliged to go 
out West again. 

A year later he came East and was given 
another trial on the “big time” in a 
theatre at Yonkers, New York. Still the 
wise vaudeville men of the East shook 
their heads. Sale went back West. He 
got another chance in the East a few 
months later, in March, 1911, at a 
theatre in the Bronx, New ‘York City. 
Most of the audience were foreigners who 
didn’t understand Sale’s Middle-Western 
American characters. The vaudeville 
agents judged the merit of the act by the 
amount of applause, and consequently de- 
clined to keep it after that week. 

If chance had placed him in another 
theatre, his future in vaudeville might 


KOHLER 


Look for this name, 
unobtrusively fused into, 
the enamel of every 
Kohler fixture. It is 
your guaranty of gen- 
uineness and of these dis- 
tinctive Kohler qualities 
— (1) the beautiful snowy 
whiteness of the durable 
enamel! (2) the uniformity 
of that whiteness in every 
Kohler fixture. 


APPY the child, 
when days are hot and 
sweltry, who can splash in the 
clear waters of Lake Bathtub, 
the summer resort of the home. 


A boat to sail, a celluloid fish 
to angle for . . . . pink legs 
thrashing upon the smooth 
white bottom, clean as a beach 
of dazzling sand— 


And -happy the mother who 
can turn the youngsters loose 
with never a care for the splat- 
tering flood—whose Kohler 
built-in bath, snug with the 
wall, snug with the floor, leaves 
not even a crack for water or 
dirt. 


© Kohler “Viceroy” 
` Built-in Bath 
~, Corner Pattern 


Kohler Ware brings to the 
bathroom—or to the longed- 
for extra bathroom for which a 
nook can always be found—that 
coveted air of modern charm 
and fitness. The snow-white, 
glassy-hard enamelisadelight to 
the eye, a delight to keep clean. 


Call on the good plumbing 
dealer who sells Kohler Ware. 
Ask him questions. It will be 
surprising if your first discov- 
ery is not that the cost of fine 
Kohler fixtures is much less 
than you had imagined. 


Please write us for our booklet 
of Kohler Ware for bathrooms, 
kitchens, and laundries. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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Where Acid-Erosion does its deadly work 


and down on your teeth, you 

will find a slight ridge at the 
edge of the gums. That is THE 
DANGER LINE. It is where the 
hard, protective enamel stops— 
where the softer, bony structure 
of the tooth is exposed. 


A Little Triangular Pocket 


The edge of your gums forms a 
little triangular pocket at The 
Danger Line. Food particles lodge 
there. They ferment and form 
acids which eat into your teeth. 
This is Acid-Erosion—the fore- 
runner of tooth decay. 


[' you move your finger nail up 


Decay Is Dangerous Here! 


Decay at The Danger Line 
spreads rapidly. The gums be- 
come infected, causing pyorrhea. 
The poisons are carried through 
the roots of the teeth, forming 
abscesses. Such conditions often 
cause rheumatism, heart-disease, 
and other infections! í 


You cannot have sound teeth or 
perfect health unless Acid-Erosion 


is stopped at The Danger Line. 


Milk of magnesia is the best 
product known to dental science 
to accomplish this effectively. Its 
use promptly and safely neutral- 
izes all mouth acids. In addition, 
it adheres to the rough surfaces of 
the teeth and leaves a deposit in 
the crevices and under the gum 
margin that prevents Acid-Erosion. 


Now—InYourDentalCream! 


A delightful new dental cream 
now contains Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia in concentrated form. 
It brings you all of the advantages 
of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia— 
plus the pleasing flavor and the 
essential cleansing and polishing 
properties of a perfect tooth paste! 


Brushing your teeth with 
Squibb’s Dental Cream positively 
protects them at The Danger Line 
—and elsewhere. It removes 
stained dental mucin—giving the 
teeth the bright polish so neces- 
sary to personal attractiveness. 


Prove these things yourself. 


The Sinister Menace to Your Health! 


This is an enlarged drawing of an ordinary tooth. The 
hard enamel stops at “A.” That is The Danger Line. 

The edges of the gums form a little triangular pocket 
at “B.” Minute food particles lodge there. The gums 
become irritated and gradually recede as shown at “C,” 
exposing The Danger Line. 

The food particles decompose and form acids which 
attack your teeth. This is Acid-Erosion—the forerunner 
of decay at “D.” Abscesses form at “E.” 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, due to the Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia contained in it, protects your teeth against 
Acid-Erosion and decay as no other dental cream can, 


E.’ 


The “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” of every 
product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


have been assured right then and there. 
But it was nearly two years later before 
he became recognized as good enough to 
play regularly on the best circuits at a 
top-notch salary. To-day he is usually 

laced toward the end of a bill because of 
bis ability to arouse an audience to en- 
thusiasm after they are beginning to grow 
a bit weary. 

While I hate to point a moral I fear 
that one lurks here: The moral is this— 
having the goods isn’t always sufficient. 
Chic Sale had an act good enough for the 
best theatres two or three years before he 
was recognized as major league material. 
It was not alone the merit of his act that 
made him successful but his persistence 
in coming back for one try-out after 
another, in spite of disappointments. 

Part of Sale’s success 1s due to the fact 
that he is sweet and clean to the bone, and 
so wholesome himself that this quality 
crops out in his work. In several years 
acquaintance I have never known him to 
tell a vulgar story or show interest in one. 
He and his act are so decent that everyone 
in the vaudeville profession regards him as 
a big asset. His act is one of the few that 
make all the other performers on the bill 
stand in the wings to look on with frank 
admiration. 

His rise from a humble lad in a small 
town to success and fame has never made 
the slightest change in Chic Sale’s attitude 
Rar the world. He is still just a coun- 
try boy at heart, as modest as a girl. Not 
so long ago, as he was walking across a 
hotel lobby, he overheard an admirer 
say, ‘There goes Chic Sale. I think he’s 
a marvel.” Chic was so embarrassed that 
he tripped over a rug and fell flat. From 
this one might suppose that he would be 
subject to stage fright. “No,” he de- 
clares; “I can’t get nervous on the stage, 
because if I make a mistake I feel that it 
isn’t me but the character I’m playing.” 

He never ceases to get a sense of elation, 
however, from pleasing an audience. ‘I 
can’t remember when I didn’t dream of 
being on the stage and making people 
laugh,” he told me. And when f find 
myself actually doing it, I catch myself 
wondering, “Can this really be me? It 
seems too good to be true.” 


ON THE street one would never pick 
Sale for an actor. He looks more like 
a pleasant, kindly-disposed young fellow 
who has recently come to town to take a job 
as clerk at the Emer on Main Street. 
His idea of a vacation is to put on a suit 
of ragged overalls, and fish in a little creek. 
Ocean fishing would worry him to death. 
“I hate waves,” he says. “If I look at 
them or listen to them for a while I get to 
feeling that there ought to be something 
I could turn, and shut them off.” 

He has an equally violent disrelish for 
eating in a restaurant where there’s an 
orchestra, and always asks the head waiter 
before being seated if there’s any danger 
of music. He is similarly positive in his 
likes. One of these is for automobiling, 
and he once drove three hundred and’ 
eighty-four miles in a day. 

Sale is so fascinated with the human 
race that he’can rarely resist stopping at 
a show window to look at clothes intended 


‘| for people to wear. Even women’s hats in 
a millinery shop interest him. He stands 


and pictures to himself just what kind of 
looking woman would be likely to buy 
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Jhe Most Interesting Volumes in the World Sent to you Free j 


Literature, Art, Science, yr Gpproval 
Masic, History, Nature, es N 


Biography, Travel 


$. Make the Most of 
=” Your Spare Time! 


Through no other work can you obtain such a vast amount of fascinating, 
valuable, broadening information, in those spare minutes that otherwise 
would be lost to you forever. 


Every page holds your attention 


Open a volume anywhere. You will find before you some refreshing, allur- 
ing page which you will read to the last word, all in a few minutes. It 
may be the history of Joan of Arc, a travelogue of Yellowstone Park, 
a chart of the planets, the story of a great painter or of an immortal 
piece of literature. Or, you will come to a handsome full-page plate 
(one of 720)—a painting of the Mayflower, a portrait of Napoleon, a 
famous cathedral, or some other beautiful picture on heavy, specially 
made plate paper. Every page contains something you will not only want 
to see and know, but something you will thoroughly enjoy. 

The best minds in America have built this Mentor Library—great scien- 
tists, artists, critics, mountaineers, musicians, writers, and travelers. And 
every article is embellished with beautiful gravure and color plates and 
with a rich profusion of splendid text illustrations. 


Always timely—for every age 


Every MENTOR subject is one of lasting value—literature, science, art, 
music, history, travel, etc. These handsome volumes widen your cultural 
background, bring you a thousand new and fascinating interests, round out 
your knowledge of the world’s accomplishments, and give you a firmer 
standing among well-informed, successful men and women. 

The man in his business, the woman in her club and among her associates and 
- friends, the student in high school and college, will all find these volumes 
profoundly and genuinely helpful. And they will be just as fresh and living 
to your children’s children years from now as you will find them to-day. 


Owned by tens of thousands 


The set is handsomely bound in pebbled green cloth with genuine leather 
backs, gold titles, numbers, and designs. This durable binding is not only 
dignified and beautiful but will survive long years of the most constant 


handling: Send no money now 


We shall send you the set on approval. You can pay for it in small 
monthly installments of $3.00. After a week’s free examination, you 
may return it to us at our expense, if not entirely satisfied, and we shall 
cancel your order. But lose no time! Only a limited edition is printed 
and they will quickly be exhausted. Mail your order to-day and receive 
the most beautiful and richly illustrated library ever published. 


Simply sian and mail this coupon to-day! 
The Five 


Volumes Contain 


The Mentor Association, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City, 


Send me, on approval, your Mentor Library in five volumes, with the 
special cross-reference index. If not satisfied, I may return the set to 
you, after a week's free examination, and you will cancel my order. 
Otherwise, I will remit $3.00 each month until the full price, $36.25, is 
paid. Until that time, title will remain with you. 


720 handsome full-page 
gravure and color plates, 
thousands of beautiful 
half-tones, over 2,000 
pages of the world’s 
most fascinating reading. 
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each hat. Loud overcoats and fancy vests 
in a window especially attract him. 
Once he asked me to stop with him in 
front of a haberdasher’s window, explain- 
ing: “Let’s dress up Oscar McIntyre,” 
referring to a mutual friend. And he se- 
lected an outfit of suitable acoustic prop- 
erties for McIntyre, even to the necktie. 


“Two great places to study human na- 

ture,” Sale says, “are department 
stores and railway stations. Any small town 
is good, That’s where the wittiest things 
are said. I was in a store once where the 
proprietor had just received the first ship- 


_ment of casaba melons ever seen there. 


The village prominent citizen came in and 
bought one. 

“*How do you fix this up?’ he asked. 

“*T think the directions are on the in- 
side,’ replied the grocer. 

“I heard a man ask a villager why the 
people there all got up so early. 

“*T reckon,’ was the reply, ‘it gives "em 
more time to loaf.’ 

“Maybe you’ve heard the true story 
of the stranger who asked the fellow in 
front of the country store, ‘What’s the 
population of this town? How many 
people live here?’ The native made a 
sweeping gesture at the people on the 
street. ‘There they are,’ he said. ‘You 
cn count ’em for yourself.’ 

In the smaller places, Sale finds, the 
people who know anything at all about 
vaudeville are chiefly interested in acts 
that are more or less dangerous, or that at 
least require physical skill. In the long 
run, he says, performers who do dramatic 
sketches or monologues are not taken 
very seriously in their home towns, as 
compared with clog dancers, contortion- 
ists, and battle-ax throwers. Whenever 
Sale is staying in a small place long enough 
for the people to get acquainted with him, 
there are two questions about the show 
business that he is always certain to be 
asked. The first question is: 

“Did you ever know any of these fel- 
lows that bend backward?” 

The next question invariably is: “They 
don’t live long, do they?” 

Since Sale’s characters are the kind that 
one sees in a small town, his act goes best 
on the road. Yet he never fails to get a 
big ovation when playing in New York 
and other big centers. That is probably 
because most theatregoers in the large 
cities were brought up in smaller places, 
and like to see characters who remind 
them of “back home.” 

Within a few minutes after he comes on 
the stage Sale can gauge accurately the 
average of intelligence in the audience by 
noting just what they laugh at. If they 
laugh most at his weakest characteriza- 
tions they’re stupid. Like many other 
vaudeville performers he claims that the 
most appreciative audiences in the coun- 
try are those in Washington, D. C. 


JACKIE COOGAN, the marvelous 
child actor, who at the age of eight 
years has already made a million dol- 
lars, will tell you his own story next 
month. ‘‘A Wonder Child Who is Just 
a Natural Boy” is the subject of the 
interview in which he gives some of 
his notions about life, and draws his 
own pictures to illustrate his ideas. 
It’s a great story of a great boy. 
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Roofs of Enduring Beauty 


“High winds which damaged other * Vulcanite “Hexagon” Slab Shingles produce 
roofs have not hurt ‘mine.” a beautiful, durable roof of extra thickness and un- 


a usual fire-resisting qualities. Their patented design 
Alfred Gutel, of Odell, Il. gives a deep tile effect and a heavy shadow line. 


They are easy and economical to lay in the usual 
When gales lash and tear, genuine Vulcanite way or over oldshingles. For a genuinely good roof, 
roofs hold firm. giving an extra tight seal against weather, and for 
In communities where violent storms have rare artistic beauty, choose the ‘‘Hexagon.” 
wrought havoc, you almost invariably find proof 
of this. i 
Here is typical testimony: They are thick, tough and rigid. The famous 
“In the fall of 1916 I roofed my house with Glendinning Saturation Process builds extra years 


Vulcanite shingles to protect it from the risk of wear into them. 


e . s 


of fire. The roof had not been in bad condi- Their patented designs, found only in Vul- 

tion, but a number of fires that year caused canite, serve the double purpose of producing 

me to make the change. i distinctive style effects that you admire and of 
“The Vulcanite roof has given me com- ~ forming a double-thick, weather-tight seal. 

plete satisfaction. The shingles lie just as flat And their beautiful red or green crushed slate 


as the day they were put on. High winds ae ee Greventat 
which have damaged other roofs have not apid = 
hurt mine. I have not spent one cent for re- Write us or ask your dealer for samples of the 


pairs, for there has never been a leak at various types of Vulcanite shingles or roll 
any time.” —Alfred Gutel, Odell, IIL roofing. 


If you will examine Vulcanite asphalt The BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


shingles you will see why they give“com- 
Administration Offices: Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A> 


plete satisfaction;” you'll see there is a 
difference in roofing, Thorold, Ont., Canada - London, England 


VULCAN ITE 


ROO FI! 
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What does :: 


dinner 


RA 


HE FOOD that we eat today 

fails to give our teeth the work 
they need. Worse than that, this 
soft and creamy food deprives the 
gums of the stimulation that rough, 
coarse food once gave them. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Gums are dull and logy; they get no ex- 
ercise — no stimulation. Tooth troubles, 
due to weak and softened gums, are ọn 
the rise—the prevalence of Pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Dental’authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Nearly three 
‘thousand dentists have written us to tell 
how they are combating soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth. Its clean- 
ing power is remarkable and its tasteis un- 
forgetably good. Send for a sample today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- at all drug and 


Myers 

Co department 

0. E 
stores— 50c. 

45 Rector St. 

New York, 

N.Y. 

Kindly send me 


a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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Experiences of a Railway 
Conductor 


(Continued from page 53) 


anyone thinks prohibition doesn’t pro- 
hibit he ought to be in this business. In 
the times now gone, when every holiday 
was more or less of a debauch for certain 
citizens, the night after found every con- 
ductor taking care of a trainload of 
drunks. Since prohibition we have an oc- 
casional drunk. The night after Thanks- 
giving I had none, for the first time in my 
service; one of my fellow conductors re- 
ported one. 

On the other hand, when we do get a 
drunk he is likely to be a worse case than 
in the old times, because of the kind of 
liquor he is drinking under prohibition. 
We get that kind even on the Twentieth 
Century, but the drinking is done mainly 
in the staterooms and compartments, and 
unless there is something out of the ordi- 
nary a conductor knows little about it. 

Not long ago two young men got on the 
Limited and went to the compartment re- 
served by them. One man had tickets and 
reservations. A few hours later the Pull- 
man conductor sent for me. The two 
friends had been drinking and quarreling. 
The man with the tickets and reservations 
had locked himself up in another compart- 
ment and paid for himself alone. The 
second man had then locked himself in and 
the conductor could get no ticket. After 
an hour and a half trying to make the man 
inside answer we broke in the door and 
found him stupefied on the floor, every- 
thing upset. It took us two hours to get 
him sensible enough to reply to us. And 
he had just ten dollars with which to pay 
a thirty-five-dollar fare and a sixteen-dol- 
lar charge for the compartment. If the 
fare was to be collected the quarrel had to 
be patched up. I went to the first man 
and, after he had sobered somewhat, he 
agreed to make up the quarrel. The whole 
matter took four hours, a pretty tough 
night’s work for a conductor. ; 


S PASSENGERS, gamblers are still 

less desirable than the drunks. These 
sharps are to be found on long-distance 
trains. The Twentieth Century is good 
picking, because if they succeed in fleecing 
a passenger he will be afraid or ashamed to 
talk about it. 

No prominent business man or official 
is going to call for protection when he is 
taken in by a crowd ‘of sharpers. Card 
sharps are always well-dressed, prosper- 
ous-looking people, and they engage a 
compartment or stateroom. As soon as 
the train leaves the terminal they are out 
in the aisle looking for victims. They 
make friends with some map by picking 
up something he has droppedior by knock- 
ing down something he has-on ‘the seat- 
back and then picking it up and apolo- 
gizing—anything to get talkins in a 
little while they invite him back to a 
friendly game of bridge. Often there is no 
suggestion of betting. And then maybe 
we hear nothing more. But at times the 
victim yells for the conductor, and he has 
to go in and take a hand in the matter. 
I have stood by and made card sharps re- 


turn one, two, and once five hundred dol- 
lars to a victim. It is an ugly business 
getting it back. But the conductor is the 
captain of the ship and even a card sharp 
recognizes that. 


[VE had one passenger I'd like mighty 
well to get rid of who never stays on the 
train long enough to pay a fare. He has 
been working his little game to my certain ` 
knowledge for the past ten years. He has 
been on my train fifteen times, and I have 
never yet seen him. But I know just what 
he looks like because my passengers have 
told me: A red-headed chap, weighing 
about two hundred pounds. He is always 
smartly dressed, has a diamond ring, a 
diamond tie pin, and a watch with a thin 
gold chain running over the upper part of 
his waistcoat. He used to ride the T wenti- 
eth Century frequently; but he is not par- 
ticular, he will board the Empire State or 
the Lake Shore or the Wolverine, or even 
a coach train occasionally. 

He usually gets on the forward end of 
the rear car or the car next to that at some 
station where the train makes a brief stop. 
As soon as he is on he makes his way 
through the train and picks his victim. 
Let me tell you about-the last time: This 
trip he picked a nice old gentleman from 
Indianapolis who was reading -a news- 
paper. fe stopped by the old man’s chair 
seeming much distressed. 

“Ive got my wife and daughter on 
here,” he confided, “and there’s one min- 
ute before we leave, and I’ve just discov- 
ered I’ve left my tickets home in another 
pocket. I’ve got some money, but I am 
twenty short and I can’t get a check 
cashed until I get to New York. I suppose 
—could you let me have twenty until 
then? [’ll”—The old man turned and saw 
the well-dressed fellow apparently much 
distressed over his embarrassment. He 
pulled out a thick roll, peeled off a twenty, 
and said he was glad to accommodate him. 
The man took the twenty with profuse 
thanks. . 3. 

“PIL step into the smoker a minute,” 
he said, “and PIl see you later.” As the 
train pulled out he dropped off, and it was 
an hour later that the old gentleman asked 
me: 

“Conductor, did you see a fellow in the 
smoker with red hair, a heavy man—” 

“Did you lend him twenty?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“Well, you’ve bought twenty dollars’ 
worth of experience,” I assured him. 

I’ve known that chap to make his twenty 
when we stopped at ine for just three 
minutes. He is a fast worker. I’ve known 
him to enter a stateroom, pull down the 
blinds and close the door, and go out to 
tell the story of his wife and daughter be- 
ing in that stateroom and he twenty short. 
It is always twenty, because the fellow 
knows the law. Over twenty in a game 
like this comes under the head of grand 
larceny. Twenty keeps it petty larceny. 

I remember one fellow who came with the 
tale of the missing man and who, when I 


Some of the Exclusive 


(patented) 
Comfort Giving 
Features 


that contribute to the 


popularity of the 
“B. V. D.” 
Union Suit 


“B.V. D.” shaped elastic 
insertions at shoulders 
and encircling waist 
meke these cool, loose- 

arments 
y responsive to 


garment at the point 
of greatest strain. 
The perfect “B.V.D.” 
closed crotch com- 
pletely covers the 
crotch gives suffi- 
ent seat ol 
without surplus trunk 
length and uncomfort 
able needless material 
at crotch. 


Union Suits 
Men’s, $1.50 and upward 
the suit 
Youths’, 85c the suit 
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They know why 
they prefer “B.V.D.” 


HE cool, keen, level-headed men 

who follow the world of sport 
and lead the world in comfort—they 
know the Unvarying Quality, Long 
Wear and Famous Fit of “B.V. D.” 
Under wear, and makeita part of their 
formula for getting the most out of life. 


From raw material to finished product we 
practice ceaseless careso that every “‘B.V. D.” 
garment is of the quality that has brought 
world-wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.”’ is 
woven in our own mills from selected cotton 
and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards 
every process of skillful cutting, sturdy stitch- 
ing, well sewn buttons and accurate finish. 


There is only one “B. V. D.” Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., New York 
Sole Makers of “B. V. D? Underwear 


TO M YS EL F 


LOOSE-FITTING 
£ ‘B. V. D.” 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and Knee Length 


Drawers 


are the “standby” of 
millions of men who 
wear two piece 
underwear 


“B.V. D.” ia the constant 
choi 


shapeliness to the 
garments that makes 

hang smoothly 
and evenly with 
neither too much nor 
too little fulness. 


The garments are taile 
ored with noticeable 


These “B. V. D.” gar- 
ments are reinforced 
at points of possible 
strain man seams 

with lockstitch 
throughout and cannot 


Undershirts and 
Drawers 


85c and upward 
the garment 
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Do you blame 
your razor ? 


When your razor just skids over the top 
and the thickets of stubble along your jaw 
bone and under the corners of your mouth 
stand up defiant and unconquered in the face 
of one hacking dig after another, you simply 
have to blame something. 


How many times I’ve heard men complain, 
“These dinged blades ain’t what they used to 
be.” 


Yet did you ever hear a man who uses 
Mennen Shaving Cream kick about his razor? 
I tell you, the modern razor is a great little 
instrument. If you don’t agree, I advise you 
to change shaving creams. 


I believe that Mennen’s is the greatest 
softener that ever licked a mean beard. Say, I 
wonder if you really know what it feels like to 
lean a shatp razor against a genuinely softened 
beard—a real Mennenized beard? 


It comes off so smoothly—so gently, so 
closely and so comfortably that shaving be- 
comes almost a pleasure. 


And not only that—your face feels fine 
afterwards. It doesn’t itch or smart. It 
doesn’t feel drawn and parchment like. There 
are no tiny flecks of inflammation. 


For there’s nothing harsh about the Men- 
nen process. Mennen’s is probably the purest, 
blandest Cream ever made. 


And it has a generous content of Boro- 
glycerine—the friendliest substance that ever 
touched your skin. Boro-glycerine is a heal- 
ing, antiseptic emollient which softens and 
relaxes the tissues and keeps the skin pliable 
and healthy. : 


The final proof that Mennen’s is different 
is to build up the same wonderful bank of 
firm, creamy, non-drying lather with cold or 
hard water. When you find that your beard 
is exactly as soft as when you use hot water, 
you know that at last you have met a shaving 
cream you can stick to. 


There are two sizes—a 35 cent size for 
traveling and a 50 cent size for home use. 
Buy atube. Shave with it for a week. If 
they are not the finest shaves you ever en- 
joyed, send tube to me and I will refund 
purchase price. 


e 
THe Mennen Company hom Hinrg 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. (Mennen Salesman) 
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said, “Touched?” flushed a little and re- 
plied: 

“Conductor, Pm a sherif. I live in 
Michigan and I’ve spent twenty years 
looking for crooks > 

“Well,” I said, “yovu’ve found one.” 

Why, that chap worked his game on two 
railroad officials who were traveling in the 
smoking-room when he tackled them! 

In what must be his bad times, I have 
heard of him on a coach train asking some- 
one to give him a twenty-dollar bill for 
change, as he has a lot of small stuff. When 
someone obliges him he short changes 
them and is off the train before they dis- 
cover it. Talking this expert over with 
other conductors I have come to the con- 
clusion that when he works he makes any- 
where from one hundred to two hundred a 
day. It would give all of us a good deal of 
satisfaction to see him caught, but up to 
this time he has been too smart for all the 
train detectives sent out after him. 


N a long-run train there is very little 

trouble with people who want to beat 
their way, except with the mother who does 
not want to pay for her child: She is just as 
real and as numerous as the comic papers 
want you to believe. She will cover up her 
child, make it shrink down in the seat, lie, 
and make it lie or try to, do anything that 
lets her out of paying a half fare. One 
conductor even dragged a little girl from 
under her mother’s feet. The woman was 
using her as a footstool until the conductor 
got by. If the women who do this sort of 
thing are poor, one feels some sympathy 
for them. But the majority of them are 
not poor. 

Not long ago one of my fellow conduc- 
tors tried to ccllect a fare for a child who 
lay in a woman’s lap covered by a fur 
coat. He asked the child’s age. She was 
eight years old. He asked for a ticket and 
the woman objected. 

“But I haven’t any money.” He looked 
at the fur coat, which represented an out- 
lay of at least several hundred dollars and 
decided that someone in the family must 
have money. He said: 

“Wire ahead and have the money at 
your destination, or I will have to ask you 
to leave at the next station.” The woman 
consented to wire ahead. A little later she 
took the child and went into the dining- 
car. The conductor, a little curious, had 
her watched. When the bill was presented 
she gave the waiter a fifty-dollar bill! The 
wiring ahead was to save her face. 

On short runs it is common practice with 
both men and women to buy a ticket cov- 
ering half of the journey and to trust to 
luck not to be found out. Two women on 
a local train running from Poughkeepsie 
to New York presented tickets to Yonkers. 
At Yonkers they showed no signs of leav- 
ing. They paid cash fare when asked for a 
ticket from Yonkers. Yet their tickets had 
been bought that day. 

It is of course possible that they 
changed their minds after purchasing 
tickets; but this kind of thing happens so 
often that it is impossible to think it is 
always due to a change of plans. The 
minute these two gave up the first ticket 
the conductor had them classed as suspi- 
cious because they were so quiet, not a 
question, not a smile, apehiig but a desife 
not to make an impression that could be 
remembered. They were just two of the 
many who trust that the crowd getting on 


at a station will make the conductor forget 
that they gave up a short ticket. 

One of the most dangerous practices of 
Passengers on trains is to stand between 
the platforms. The coupling of any two 
cars may break under any severe strain, 
such as hurriedly applied emergency 
brakes, and the cars will then separate. A 
number of nasty accidents have occurred 
when passengers were standing or passing 
from one car to another. In passing from 
car to car get through as fast as you can. 
Never stand between the cars. 

When we are running into New York, I 
find that everybody wants to be in the 
first car. Passengers crowd forward toward 
the front and the platforms are literally 
packed. If a coupling should break sev- 
eral persons would be thrust down and 
run over by the cars following. No con- 
ductor can guard all the car platforms. 

In some places commuters have the 
habit of sprinting for trains. As you run 
into a station you can see them running 
toward the train from all directions. But 
I think the record for speed is held by one 
man who runs to the train in his car every 
morning. He never appears until the last 
few seconds, then runs his car up beside 
the forward end of the platform so that 
he can swing onto the last car at the last 
minute if necessary. His car stands just 
where he left it. Often the engine is still 
running, he has not time to turn it off. 
lf anyone watches from the rear platform 
he can see a garage mechanic come out 
and take the car away. 

On a long-distance train we are expected 
to take care that passengers who step out 
for a breath of air on the station platform 
are not left behind. We had one train that 
ran solid to East Albany and then broke, 
one part going to Boston, the other part on 
to Buffalo. One elderly, very fleshy man 
got off at the division point, walked 
around a bit and saw a train moving slowly 
off. He decided instantly that it was his 
train and started after it yelling and wav- 
ing a big handkerchief. The conductor 
of the moving train saw him, and put on 
the air brakes to accommodate. The train 
promptly broke into-three parts. The old 
gentleman came puffing into the rear car, 
to find out that it was not his train, which 
stood quietly on the other side of the sta- 
tion. It took two hours to repair the 
damage. 


E’VE put a stop to the antics of the 

fool who used to ride with his head 
out of the window, by arranging windows 
that will not open far enough to allow a 
head to pass through. Occasionally a pas- 
senger will put his arm out into space— 
one man had his torn off in this way—but 
heads must stay inside. 

Badly balanced baggage in the racks is 
dangerous on curves and switches. People 
who smoke in their berths are a distinct 
menace. A conductor has to have a good 
nose. On every trip we sniff as we pass 
through the sleeping cars, and very fre- 
quently I have to stop and call down some 
man or woman for smoking in bed. 
Women especially seem to like to smoke 
in private, and the only private place they 
can find in a Pullman is in bed. 1 never 
had a fire in my train from this cause, but 
one of my fellow conductors did.- The 
passenger yelled for help .and the conduc- 
tor rushed in with a fire extinguisher. The 
bed linen and the pillow burned, but the 
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Diagram of the 
New Improved 


4 FuLcRuM | GILLETTE 
SHOULDER 


DIAMOND, 
KNURLING 


PAT. JAN. 13,1920 


HE universal appeal of a thoroughbred, 
both in appearance and in perform- 
ance, is undoubtedly responsible for the 
quick acceptance of the New Improved 
Gillette by gentlemen who seek true 
shaving comfort. 


A booklet, “Three Reasons,” leaves no 
doubt in your mind. Write for a copy. 


“The New Imp roved 


Gillette 
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The Bridge of Independence 


With our 
can aid you to plan the wise spending 


The man who is building a comfort- Budget Department we 
able estate for himself and his family 
is crossing the bridge that leads towards of your income; through our new Busi- 
independence. The strength of this 


bridge depends on the securities he buys. 


ness Department we can suggest in- 
vesting in First Mortgage Real Estate 
bonds safeguarded carefully by our 
formula of safety which has proved 


Five or ten years from now this money, 
if invested in the First Mortgage Real 
Estate bonds we offer for sale, will itself over a long period of years. 


carry him across to the comforts and Write today for full information about 


this service and some especially attrac- 
tive bonds yielding 612%. As these 
bonds are selling rapidly we advise 
your writing immediately. . Do it now. 


Ask for Booklet M 21 á 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 


the pride of financial independence. 
You should start crossing this bridge 
today whether you have $100 or 
$10,000 to invest. 


| ductor said. 


INCORPORATED 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $3,000,000 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia,Grand Rapids, Davenport, Rockford,Columbus 
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Study Journalism 


Successful journalists climb high in other fields of en- 

eavor, for journalistic training 
develops clear, quick thinking, 
keen analysis of men and situa- 
tions--the traits that are essential 
to success in any line. 

Study Journalism, st home, un- 
der Prof. Robert Wilson Neal, A. 
M., eminent teacher and editor, 


TF 


author of ‘* Editorials and Editorial 
Writing’’ (an authoritative book 
used by scores of newspapers and 
in many universities), Prof, Neal 
offers thorough, individual instruc- 
tion in reporting, editorial and 
article writing, magazine contrib- 
uting, painstaking criticism—real 
PROF. R. W. NEAL help. 


150 page catalog free. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept.93 Est.1897 Springfield,Mass. 


The Largest Selb 
Quality Pencil in the W forlä 


UPERB and matchless, 

i VENUS provides pencil 
luxury and al cea, No 

breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


At all stationers and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 


Please address: 


passenger, beyond a bad scare, was unhurt. 

Commuters come to feel that a train 1s 
almost like home. There is one run into 
New York which the same conductor has 
had for thirty years. He takes the crowd 
in in the morning and out in the evening. 
That is his train for the day. He carries 
seven hundred people. Most of them have 
their own seats and use the same seat in 


| the same car day after day. If by chance 


a stray passenger gets into a particular 
seat used by some commuter he is stared 
out of countenance. 

“Irs like running a family,” this con- 
“T get ‘good morning’ and 
‘good evening.’ I know when they are ill 


| and when they have their vacations. One 


man on my run has commuted with me 
for these thirty ‘ee In all that time he 


! has never been late, never run for a train, 
| never forgotten his commutation ticket, 
| never forgotten his money and asked me 


for the loan of a dollar as some do. He 
has been sitting in the same seat so long 


I'd be dumfounded if he appeared in any 


other.” 


(COMMUTERS are the most forgetful 
people on trains. On long-distance cars 
the porters help people to remember their 
possessions. But on short runs and partic- 
ularly on commutation runs where people 
are in a hurry, they will start out and leave 
almost anything, hand bags, umbrellas, 
overshoes, handkerchiefs, furs, books, 
magazines, boxes of candy, flowers; par- 
cels, and so on. The conductors and 
brakemen do their best, but on commuta- 
tion trains it almost seems as if someone 
was in waiting for this rich spoil, so quickly 
do the articles disappear. Children are 
often lost or mislaid—when they are ac- 
companied by their parents. 

One man and his wife and seven children 
were bound for the Twentieth Century. 
He boarded the first section first, then 
found that his reservations were in the 
second section, so got off and boarded 
that. When noses were counted one little 
one was missing. We wired on to Albany. 
with instructions to board section one, 
secure the child and hold it for section 
two. But when section one reached Al- 
bany no child was found. The parents 
were frantic. We overhauled the train. 
Sure enough, in one of the compartments 
the child was sleeping soundly, half hidden 
with the wraps she had pulled over her. 

People sometimes give their children 
into the care of the conductor. It adds a 
good deal of responsibility to our day to 
have charge of a couple of children, but 
they are entirely safe. A child entrusted 
to a conductor’s care is safer than any 
adult on that train: it is going to be looked 
after, never lost sight of, and given the 
best care possible in any emergency. 

Everybody wants to hear the story of 
the most exciting experience in a conduc- 
tor’s life: The most exciting time always 
is the moment before an accident, when 
you see it coming and don’t know just 
what is going to happen. Nothing that 
comes after compares in excitement to 
that moment. My most exciting times 
were years ago, when the winters produced 
zero weather, and sometimes in two weeks 
of delayed trains and short crews I never 
saw a bed. One accident which happened 
some years ago was a particular thriller 
for me. We ran into the rear of a train at 
East Rochester. I was on the platform of 
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the forward car and saw it coming. There 
was nothing to do but jump, so I jumped. 
When I next got my senses I was astride 
the smoke stack of the engine, which had 
turned over. I was not hurt. 

A madman on the train can cause as 
much excitement as an accident. One 
conductor, who has been in service almost 
as long as I have, was walking along the 
aisle when a woman directly in back of 
him gave a terrifying scream. He turned 
just quickly enough to avoid the blade of a 
knife someone was trying to put into his 
back. The passenger, a stout German, 
whose ticket he had just collected, seemed 
wild. It took the efforts of several pas- 
sengers to get him down, as he was a big, 
powerful fellow. He was quiet enough ex- 
cept when he saw a uniform; he must have 
come from an asylum where the guards 
were uniformed. They got him off the 
train at Poughkeepsie after a second strug- 
gle with the policeman who came to take 
him. 

The everyday excitement of running on 
time—the time of our watches, of course— 
of seeing that connections are made, lost 
time made up without running into some 
other train is about enough for most of us, 
. plus the work. Some people seem nct to 
know that we have work to do on a train. 
But the checking up of tickets and the re- 
ports required mean several hours of 
office work to every run. Some of this has 
to be done on the train. Yet a conductor 
has no place in which to work unless his 
train has vacant seats. On all-Pullman 
trains he usually works on a trunk or pack- 
ing case in the baggage car. And on the 
Twentieth Century, when the baggage 
car is too full to allow him to work there, 
his refuge is the barber shop. After nine 
p. M. there is little call for a barber’s 
services, and any conductor can stretch a 
board between two of the chairs, spread 
out his tickets, envelopes, and papers, and 
be reasonably sure of not being put out. 


IRVING BACHELLER, the distin- 
guished novelist, tells next month 
“What I Have Found Out About Liv- 
ing from ‘Ben’ Franklin.” Mr. Bach- 
eller gives some astonishing facts 
about Franklin, and shows the prac- 
tical application of some of ‘‘Poor 
Richard’s’’ precepts. 
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by tourists, from the geysers of New Zea- 
land tothe fiords of Norway—and there 
is no doubt that in most cases it is meant 
sincerely. Yet the tourist would be equally 
iath he added, “Since you can’t be 
with us, we don’t want you to forget that 
we are seeing these wonderful sights.” 

Picture post cards are sold literally by the 
million all over the world. I have known 
travelers to mail hundreds of them every 
month—and sometimes every week. Occa- 
sionally they devote so much time to writ- 
ing cards and letters—which will bear some 
such magic postmark as Cairo, Bombay, or 
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Monte Carlo—that they do not have time 
to see the very scenes pictured on them. 
Bales of post cards are also brought home. 
These the tourist uses later in pointing out 
to envious friends and relatives the inter- 
esting spots that he has seen. 

A middle-aged business man and his 
wife, from St. Paul, Minnesota, were 
among the most advanced victims of 
“ postcarditis” that I have ever heard of. 
The manager of one of our world tours 
several years ago noticed that this couple 
were sending out cards by the dozen and 
the score at almost every stopping point. 
One evening, in Venice, he went up to 
their hotel room to notify them of a 
change in plans for the next day. 

“Come in!” the St. Paul man called in 
response to the tap on his door. 

Entering the room, the manager saw 
the two travelers seated at opposite ends 
of a writing table, with a whole sheaf of 
post cards stacked up between them. At 
that precise moment the husband was 
copying industriously from a large paper- 
covered volume, which turned out to be 
the St. Paul telephone directory. 

“T never before saw an American home- 
town telephone book so far afield,” the 
manager remarked, with a smile. At the 
same time he glanced down at one of the 

ages, on which eight or ten names had 
been checked with a pencil. 

“Well, we were afraid we might miss 
someone,” the man announced; “so we go 
through the whole directory and send 
cards to everyone we have ever known.” 

The next morning the couple handed in 
one hundred and twenty cards for mailing. 
What proportion of their total acquaint- 
anceship this represented was a secret 
into which the manager decided it was 
wise not to pry further. 


HE passion for acquiring “souvenirs” 

is one of the most interesting of all mani- 
festations of tourist psychology. These 
souvenirs run the gamut from tiny cameos 
to great bronze idols that have to be 
shipped home by freight. I recall one 
wealthy woman from Pittsburgh who 
must have bought a good-sized cartload 
of miscellaneous objects. They included 
more than fifty necklaces, a dozen long 
striped robes from the bazars of Cairo, 
shawls, jewelry, statuary, and numberless 
strings of Venetian beads in mosaic, inlay, 
onyx, and opal. 

Evehyone buys beads in Venice. Even 
the men are unable to resist the dazzling 
displays in the shops. I recall how one 
man was barely saved from. getting a 
string of blue beads, weighing almost a 
pound, to present to his daughter—who 
was about to be graduated from a Cleve- 
land finishing school. These particular 
beads were of the kind that Italians used 
to fasten onto their horses’ heads to scare 
away evil spirits. 

The most pretentious collector I have 
ever known was a middle-aged Chicago 
man who had retired after making a for- 
tune from a chain of candy shops. I am 
sure that his purchases would have filled 
a railroad freight car. Anything that was 
massive seemed to make a particular ap- 
peal to him. He bought enormous brass 
vases, hammered and plain brass trays— 
one of which was sixty-four inches in 
diameter—and such enormous urns as you 
sometimes see in the lobbies of hotels. 
Among his purchases was a red plush 


cloth, embroidered in gold, about twenty- 
five feet long and five feet wide. The only 
place I have ever seen such a cloth in use 
is on the long tables in natural history 
museums. 

To our tour manager he confided that 
he had spent between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars; and he invited him, the 
next time he was in Chicago, to call 
around at his enormous new home, in 
which he expected to keep his “prizes.” 
The manager happened to have a few idle 
hours in Chicago about six months later 
and he dropped in at the address. Un- 
fortunately, the candy merchant was out 
of town; but his housekeeper showed the 
guest through rooms that glittered with 
these collected pieces. 

A few days later the manager received a 
letter from Chicago. 

“I almost fired my housekeeper,” it 
ran. “She told me that she forgot to take 
you into my den, where I have those teak 
boxes and the idol I picked up in Ran- 
goon. You must come back and see them 
sometime.” 


I KNOW of one Indianapolis man who had 
a craze for collecting foreign stamps. 
In every country the party visited he 
bought a full set. Another man, a physi- 
cian from Maryland, had a passion for 
acquiring all kinds of elephants. His as- 
sortment included ivory, jade, ebony, and 
wooden pachyderms, ranging in size from 
one as big as a Pomeranian down to a 
midget that he wore on his watch chain. 
A society woman from Portland, Oregan, 
had a fad for china. She bought china, 
porcelain, and cloisonné teapots and other 
dishes in every country she entered. In 
Constantinople most of the other mem- 
bers of the party were delighted to have 
an opportunity to visit one of the dimly- 
lighted, mysterious mosques, where one 
might hear white-robed and hooded priests 
chanting the Koran; but this woman pre- 
ferred a china hunt in the bazars. She 
arrived in New York with three big 
trunks practically full—and a number of 
packing cases had been shipped ahead. 

A woman from Boston gathered a mis- 
cellaneous assortment that. included 
stamped leather pocketbooks, portfolios 
in dull opaque colors and intricate pat- 
terns, Roman silk scarves and inlaid 
boxes of teakwood and ivory, queer 
squatty idols, and twenty-five silk kimo- 
nos. I passed her coming out of a 
Japanese department store, headed for a 
waiting jinrikisha, with parcels stacked 
up above her chin. After every shopping 
expedition, she would apologize for her 
extravagance and declare that she didn’t 
intend to buy another thing. 

A third woman, who before her marriage 
to a rich Los Angeles moving-picture mag- 
nate was a milliner of modest means, had 
what other members of her party laugh- 
ingly called a hat “complex.” Again and 
again she would buy hats by the dozen— 
men’s and women’s alike. At each of the 
thirty ports that the ship touched she 
added to her collection. Sometimes her 
husband would remonstrate—and then in 
repentance she would give away several of 
her purchases to other passengers. The 
tour ended in Egypt, and the last our tour 
manager saw of this woman was a glimpse 
of her standing in a Cairo shop, bargaining 
with the native clerk for—more hats. 

There are two angles to the psychology 
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of the souvenir hunter. One is the genuine 
desire to possess the rare and beautiful. 
The other is the feeling of importance that 
comes from being able to show his pur- 
chases to his friends back home. Any 
world traveler knows the little thrill one 
gets from remarking casually: ‘“Here’s a 
rather quaint jade carving that I picked 
up in Peking,” or, “This scarab I bought 
ffom a vender on the banks of the Nile, 
where Antony and Cleopatra used to 
drift in their barge.” 

Of course many of the purchases are 
HORE practical. Men are attracted b 
the cheapness of clothing in England, 
while women are fond of buying hats in 
the smart shops of Paris. The shawls, 
silks, and kimonos of the Far East are not 
only beautiful but utilitarian while the 
llama skins that tourists are so fond of 
bartering for on the west coast of South 
America make excellent automobile robes. 

Sight-seers get another kind of thrill 
from visiting places that sound as if they 
might have Aes dangerous when they are 
telling about them afterward. Naturally, 
no manager or guide would willingly allow 
a traveler to expose himself to real danger. 
Yet the semblance of danger is quite suffi- 
cient for the imagination. In Hawaii, 
most travelers like to stand on the edge 
of Kilauea—probably the only volcano in 
the world whete one can watch flaming 
fumes and boiling lava in a great lake set 
in the crater. In Switzerland, they love 
to scale the heights of the Alps, where 
every element of safety is Siei by ex- 

rienced and well-equipped guides. I 
Eva known visitors to Amsterdam to pass 
up the famous art museum and diamond- 
cutting establishments in order to walk 
around the dikes that keep the sea from 
the low-lying city. One can remark later: 
“Suppose Kilauea had chosen to erupt just 
at that moment?” ... or, “Suppose l had 
slipped just as we skirted that precipice?” 
... or, “Suppose the dikes had caved in?” 
These are samples of the harmless queries 
that it is only human nature to try out 
occasionally. 


WOMEN are likely to be rather more 

indefatigable sight-seers than men. 

At least, they follow the guide books more 
closely—and they seldom miss any of the 
scenes or paintings or examples of archi- 
tecture to which the books give a star as 
objects of unique interest. 

i recall the case of two Savannah, 

` Georgia, women who were visiting one of 
the most famous art museums in Europe. 
It was at the end of a busy day—and 
another engagement was pressing. 

“It would never do to leave without 
seeing all the starred pictures,” remarked 
one of the women, after a strenuous hour. 

“I should say not,’ agreed her com- 
panion firmly. 

But when their time was almost up they 
discovered a long corridor into which they 
had not gone at all. The two looked at 
each other in despair; then a real inspira- 
tion lit the face of one of them. ` 

“Ive got an idea, Jennie!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You go down one side of the 
gallery and I’ll go down the other. In this 
way we can ‘kill’ them all in just half the 
time.” 

Generally, people are intensely curious 
about the things they see in their travels, 
and they ask innumerable questions. This 
habit is not confined to the tour itself; it 
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begins when they are planning the trip. 
I remember one tourist, an elderly St. 
Louis man, who wanted to be inused thin 
coffins were carried on the ship which was 
to bear him across the Atlantic. He ex- 

lained that he was horrified at the possi- 
bility of dying at sea and being wrapped 
up in sailcloth, weighted with scrap iron, 
and tossed overboard. I have known 
other people to ask for a list of the dishes 
that would be included in the ship’s menu. 
Occasionally prospective travelers inquire 
about the social status of their shipmates. 

This last is an unusual question, how- 


ever. The average tourist is not the least ` 


bit snobbish, nor is he inclined to pry into 
the affairs of his companions. One very 
human foible that occasionally does come 
to the surface is an attempt to create an 
inflated impression of social standing and 
culture. robably the people who at- 
tempt this are the ones who have never 
quite reached the “inner circle of society” 
in their home city. l have known the 
attempt to have laughable consequences. 

One of our passengers on a trip through 
Egypt was the wife of an Oklahoman who 
had accumulated a quick fortune in oil 
wells. This woman was anxious to give an 
impression that she moved in “the best 
circles,” as she expressed it—and to this 
end she kept caret watch of her conver- 
sation and actions. Her undoing came 
when she stood before the towering pyra- 
mids. Wonder got the better of her dis- 
cretion. Taking the massive piles in at a 
glance, she A RRR excitedly: 

“Say, was them things actually built?” 

On one tour a question that caused 
considerable merriment came when a party 
was held up several days by a rainstorm in 
Switzerland. On the second day, when the 
downpour showed no signs of abating, a 
young woman from Jersey City asked in 
great distress: 

“Will the rain melt all the snow off the 
Jungfrau? ... I was so anxious to see it 
at its best!” 

Glancing out at the eleven-thousand- 
foot peak, capped in eternal snow, a guide 
assured the traveler that her fear was 
quite unfounded. 


BEFORE the war, England and France 
ran a close race for premier popularity 
among tourists—with England some- 
what in the lead. There were several rea- 
sons for this: One was the fact that sight- 
seers can get much more out of their 
travels if they are able to speak the lan- 
guage of the country they are visiting. 
Another was’ the romantic associations 
which Americans have acquired through 
their familiarity with English history and 
literature. A third factor—and a surpris- 
ingly strong one—was the desire of Ameri- 
cans of English descent to see the homes 
or tombs of their ancestors. This is a 
very common impulse everywhere. Most 
tourists, when they enter a country from 
which their ancestors hail, ask if it will be 
possible for them to visit the family town 
or hamlet. 

Since the war, France has forged slight- 
ly ahead of England in popularity. This is 
almost entirely due to the desire of thou- 
sands of people to see the battlefields 
where their relatives and friends fought. 
General interest in the war may be “dead,” 
as you hear so frequently, but the personal 
associations of our loved ones with danger 
is always a very vital thing. The French 


_ over, 


have done much to cater to this desire- 
Several battle-scarred areas, with trenches 
and barbed-wire entanglements and dug- 
outs, have been left just as they were 
when the Armistice was signed. 

Among the other European countries 
Switzerland ranks third in the affections 
of American tourists. Most travelers revel 
in its mountains and lakes—and they ap- 
preciate the excellent hotel and transpor- 
tation service. 


RTUGAL and Russia are the two 
European countries in which tourists 
seem least interested. Both are out of the 
beaten path of travel, and journeys in 
Russia have been, since the Bolshevik 
régime, uncomfortable, if not actually 
dangerous. Even before the war, Russia 
was not very popular with the tourist. 
This was WAR due to the tremendous 
distances between large cities. 

Italy probably has a greater variety of 
interests than any other European coun- 
try. Travelers there throng to the great 
cathedrals and art galleries, to the Vati- 
can, the Coliseum, and other ruins in Rome; 
the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and Sorrento, Florence, and 
“floating” Venice. Genoa has its chief 
attraction as the birthplace of Christopher 
Columbus. 

For a long time, Japan has been the 
most popular country in the Orient with 
tourists, both because it is nearest and be- 
cause it is better equipped to take care of 
travelers than the other countries. More- 
apan has a peculiarly quaint Ori- 
ental flavor, which appeals to the tourist’s 
instinctive love of romance. 

China is rapidly coming to the fore- 
ground as a tourist’s paradise—and Pe- 
king, once it is reached, comes closer to 
being a “sure-fire hit” among the general 
run of travelers than any other city in the 
world. For many years Peking was rather 
inaccessible, but recent vastly improved 
railroad facilities have helped to remedy 
this. 

No other city is quite like Peking: with 
its three great walle; its mandarins and 
yellow-robed lamas, its Mongols, with 
their big Bactrian camels, the sedan chairs, 
which are its principal conveyances, and 
the strange shops with their gorgeously 
painted signs. The outer wall encloses the 
entire city; a second wall girdles the official 
city—where the native officials and the 
embassies are located; the third wall en- 
circles the famous “forbidden city,” 
which for centuries was sealed to out- 
siders. The sight of the great walls, thirty 
feet wide—on which traffic is constantly 
passing just as we see it on one of our own 

oulevards—makes a tremendous impres- 
sion on strangers. 

India ranks below China in popularity 
only because it is farther away. I have 
known few parties that were not thorough- 
ly fascinated with Calcutta. The only ex- 
ception I can recall offhand was a group of 
tourists who arrived there toward the close 
of a long trip, marked by a spell of ex- 
tremely Ba weather. This party refused 
to be impressed with any of Calcutta’s 
marvels. The tour manager showed them 
the famous Zoological Gardens, the an- 
cient banyan tree, with its six hundred 
roots; the burning ghats, where the 
widows of dead Hindus used to give them- 
selves to the flames—and they still did 
nothing but smother polite yawns. He 
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took them by rail to Darjeeling, where 
they could get a distant view of Mount 
Everest, the highest peak in the world. A 
man from Seattle said it did not compare 
with the distant view of Mount Rainier. 
Almost in despair, the manager finall 
bfought his party to Jaipur, near Delhi, 
in the native state of the same name. 
Here the Maharajah of Jaipur, one of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished of In- 
dian princes, gave them an open-air musical 


entertainment in the early evening. When | 


the musicians struck up their weird airs, 
wild monkeys from the forests all around 
clambered to the top of the city walls and 
“danced” to the music. This was too 
much for the pretense of boredom. Re- 
pressed emotions burst forth in a flood of 
wondering exclamations. One and all, the 
travelers declared they had never had such 
a wonderful time in their lives. 

Several years ago a tour manager hap- 
pened to 
Americans at the same time that the late 
Archduke of Austria was journeying 
through the island with members of his 
court. Trailing the imperial party, this 
group was permitted to visit the Main. 
hana, or *Pemple of the Tooth,” and to 
see the sacred tooth of Buddha. A young 
college student from Boston was quite 
unmoved by all the pomp and ceremony. 

“Humph,” he commented; “if this 
bird Buddha had a set of teeth like that, 
he must have looked more like a hyena 
than a human being.” 

That night the natives staged a “ Pera- 
hera,” or torchlight procession of ele- 
phants and “devil-dancers,” with flaring 
white streaks painted on their jet-black 
bodies—another sacred ceremony which 
only a few globe-trotters ever see. But 
the young Paronin was loyal to the 
“Made in America” label, and he didn’t 
care who knew it. 

“Barnum staged an elephant act that 
has this beaten a city block,” he declared. 
“Moreover, I wouldn’t trade a pair of 
good old buck and wing dancers for all 
the devil-dancers on the island.” 

In Africa, popular interest is centered 
on Egypt and the Nile, the pyramids, the 
Sphinx, and the tombs of the Pharaohs. 
It is wise to let travelers have their first 
view of the pyramids by moonlight. Most 
people have heard so much about these 
ancient wonders that a daylight view 
sometimes falls short of the creations of 
their imagination. In the Egyptian moon- 
light, however, with the night glamour all 
around, and native fortune-tellers in pic- 
turesque garb crouched near the bases of 
the monuments, making mystic signs in 
the sand, it is the hardened sight-seer who 
does not feel his pulses quicken. 


OREIGN tourists find America to be 

one of the most interesting countries in 
the world. Among the things that make the 
greatest impression are the hordes of 
motor cars that fill our highways, the 
magnificent hotels, towering skyscrapers, 
and the perfection of our transportation 
systems. Many foreigners dislike the 
noise and bustle of our big cities, however; 
and we hear frequent complaints about the 
operation of the prohibition amendment. 

The places of greatest scenic interest are 
our national parks, particularly Yellow- 
stone, the Grand Canyon, Yosemite Val- 
€y, the Rocky Mountains, and Niagara 
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South, where the two outstanding places of 
appeal are Palm Beach and New Orleans. 

uropean travel here has dropped off 
sharply since the war, owing to the wide 
variance in the money exchange rates. 
At the present time, the English are closer 
to their former quota than any other 
nationality. 

I am often asked how many Americans 
go abroad every year. This is a hard oe 
tion to answer, as no accurate figures have 
been compiled. There were about six hun- 
dred thousand Americans abroad when 
the war broke out. This statement is 
based on records of the approximate num- 
ber who wanted to get home in a hurry. 
Each year since the Armistice the quota 
of travelers has incrgased,. and I should 
not be surprised if the number of foreign- 
going Americans in the year 1922 was at 
least equal to the 1914 hours, 

Most business and professional people 
visit Europe in the summer. The wealthy 
leisure class furnishes most of the tourist 
travel in the winter. The average age at 
which people embark on these extended 
trips is forty-five, yet the range runs from 
six to ninety years. 

The average duration of foreign excur- 
sions is anothee point of general interest. 
Business men occasionally take a flying 
trip, spending five or six days on the 
steamer each way and even less than that 
time on the Continent. The usual mini- 
mum, however, is from two to four weeks 
in Europe, in which the traveler visits 
London, Paris, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, and perhaps Rome and 
Venice. The shortest foreign tour we 
handle is an eight-day run to the Ber- 
mudas, and the longest a six- to twelve- 
months journey around the world. The 
typical European tourist takes about five 
hundred dollars for spending money, but 
people have been known to carry as little 
as fifty dollars or one hundred dollars. 

About forty per cent of the total num- 
ber of people for whom we provide pas- 
sage go in groups accompanied by a tour 
manager. Individual “unconducted” tours 
of one family or a number of friends 
traveling together—for whom we furnish 
tickets, make reservations, and map out 
routes—furnish twenty-five per cent. The 
people who want only tickets and general 
information represent the other thirty-five 
per cent. 


MAY travelers are worried by the “‘tip- 
ping problem” in the large hotels on the 
Continent. This worry is largely unneces- 
sary. The old practice, through which all 
the help, from the chef to the doorman, 
lined up with outstretched palm when the 
traveler departed, has been largely done 
away with. Nowadays, if you hand a sum 
equal to ten per cent of your bill to the 
hotel clerk when leaving, it will be dis- 
tributed pro rata among the employees— 
and you will pass as a sufficiently liberal 
guest. 

“How much baggage am I allowed to 
take?” is another question that we hear 
many times a day. We always tell people 
that they can get along very nicely with a 
suit case and an ordinary steamer trunk, 
which can be pushed out of sight under 
the cabin berth. For an extended trip, you 
may need a large wardrobe trunk, as well; 
but the stéanishin folks will not allow you 
to keep this in your stateroom—unless you 
have a “suite de luxe.” 


Travel was cheapest in Belgium before 
the war. Railway fares and hotel rates 
were low, and one could shop, sight-see, 
and be entertained for a modest outlay. 
To-day, touring is least expensive in Ger- 
many and Austria. That is due to the col- 
lapse of their currency. Travel costs at 

resent are rather higher in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia. These 
countries did not experience the exchange 
deflation. Their currency is on a gold 
basis and worth practically as much as 
ours. 

Again and again I have been asked what 

was the most important individual tour 
ever undertaken by our company in the 
eighty-four years of its experience in 
handling world travelers. This was un- 
doubtedly ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s famous 
journey through the Holy Lands. The 
‘mperor had nearly two hundred and 
fifty people in his immediate suite. Count- 
ing the pashas and Turkish officials, we 
took care of about six hundied people 
altogether, which was the largest party 
that had gone to Jerusalem since the time 
of the Crusades. The country was beg- 
gared of horses, carriages, and food, but 
the people were well satisfied with the 
trail of gold left behind. 


QUR largest undertaking, however, was 
of a quite different nature: This was the 
handling of the transportation of the fa- 
mous “Gordon Relief Expedition.” Gen- 
eral Charles George Gordon, the hero of 
many wars, had been sent from England 
to help the Khedive of Egypt repel the 
rebel forces of the Mahdi in the Sudan. 
The armed forces of the Mahdi eventually 
succeeded in bottling up General Gordon’s 
men in Khartum, the Sudanese capital. 
The whole British Empire clamored for 
his relief. 

While engaged in this gigantic task, we 
conveyed 11,000 English and 7,000 Egyp- 
tian troops, 130,000 tons of stores and war 
material, and 800 whale boats. We car- 
ried 70,000 tons of coal up the Nile and 

0,000 tons of cereal down-river to Cairo. 

e had 28 steamers running between 
Tyne and Alexandria; 6,000 railway 
trucks in use between Alexandria and 
Boulas or Assiout; and 7,000 trucks for 
the transportation of military stores. 
Twenty-seven river steamers and 650 
sailing vessels were running day and night 
on the Nile. 

It was unfortunate that so vital and 
monumental an undertaking could not 
have been crowned with success. Khartum 
fell when General Wolseley’s relief forces 
were only two days’ marches distant, and 
General Gordon was immediately killed 
by the Mahdi’s fanatical followers. 

Just now there is a mighty expedition 
into Egypt of quite a different type. This 
is due to the world-wide interest that has 
been excited by the recently opened tomb 
of the Pharaoh Tutankhamen. Since the 
first newspaper stories of this event we 
have received thousands of inquiries from 
prospective visitors. 2 

The “Valley of the Kings,” near Luxor, 
has long been a place of unique interest to 
tourists. Here are many of those palatial 
“houses for the hereafter” in which the 
mummies of the Pharaohs were placed 
with so much pomp and magnificence. 
The opening of Tutankhamen’s tomb has 
probably made this area the premier at- 
traction of the Eastern world. 
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(Continued from page 67) 


answer?” the lawyer spoke with gravity. 

“My letter was answered by Mr. Ma- 
gee. He told me that Mr. Howland died 
the same day my letter was received.” 

“That night,” Magee corrected. “I 
had the letter from this young lady that 
day. I told Mr. Howland about it that 
evening, as we sat here in the library. He 
was, of course, deeply interested, and di- 
rected that I should follow up the matter. 
He had ordered those advertisements put 
in the dentists’ papers, some time before. 
We had had a few other replies, but they 
all came to naught.” 

“As this would have done had Ralph 
Howland lived—and as it must do, any- 
way,” Swift declared. 

“I don’t quite understand,” Esterbrook 
aud “‘why the advertisement was advis- 
able?” 


USTIN MAGEE answered him: “Ever 
since Mr. Howland learned of the dis- 
appearance of the child from the casket, 
he was obsessed with the idea that she 
might be alive. He devised many ingenious 
methods of search, and he employed the 
cleverest detectives. Then, one day, he 
remembered that the baby’s teeth were 
separated, and that this was an inherited 
culiarity. As we all know, Mrs. How- 
and’s teeth are like that, and her moth- 
er’s were the same. [It is an inheritable 
condition. Of this slight clue Mr. How- 
land took immediate advantage. His 
plan was to interview every young girl in 
the country who could be reached through 
the dentists and who had the sort of teeth 
described. The advertisement has been 
running nearly a year, and now, perhaps, 
it has succeeded.’ 

“Succeeded! Swift cried; “I should say 
not! It isa clever dodge, I grant that, but 
there is not a word of truth in it! There 
are thousands of girls in this country, with 
front teeth that do not join. Are they all 
missing heirs of Ralph Howland?” 

“Do be quiet, Swift,” Esterbrook ad- 
monished him. “This matter has gone far 
enough to demand careful consideration. 
As the present head of the house of How- 
land, please have a little more dignity 
and wisdom. I think, Miss Campbell, for 
I will call you by your accustomed name, 
I think I must ask you to answer a few 
definite questions.” 

“Instead of questions, you would get at 
the truth quicker if you let me meet my 
mother,” she said impulsively. “I think 
her reception and recognition of her own 
child would set your doubts at rest.” 

` “You do not understand,” Esterbrook 
spoke gently; “Mrs. Howland is really ill 
—not so much physically as mentally.” 

“The sight of ine will cure her.” 

“But an interview could not take place 
without her physician’s sanction. You 
see, her reason cee in the balance. A 
sudden shock might unseat it entirely and 
permanently.” 

“Is she—isn’t she—sane?” 

A look of fear in the anxious eyes gave 
Esterbrook the impression that she was 
afraid her great plan would fail. 
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“She is sane, but she is incapable of 
concentrated thought, or logical argu- 
ment.” 

“The sight of me would restore her 
mind,” said the obstinate red lips. “Will 
you not try it?” 

She spoke cajolingly, but Esterbrook 
steeled his heart against blandishment. 

“Why did you leave in Australia such 
important evidence as the little gar- 
ments?” he asked. 

“When we left there, it was at the be- 
ginning of the war. Miss Campbell de- 
sired to give her services as a nurse in 
France. We were there for four years, 
working in a field hospital. Miss Camp- 
bell did wonderful work. She had many 
medals and recognitions given her.” 

“You worked with her?” 

“Of course. I did what I could. Then, 
when she died, I wanted to go back to 
Australia to get the belongings we had 
left there. But I couldn’t manage to go, 
and having opportunity to come to the 
States, I came.” 

“In what position?” 

“I met an American family that was 
traveling in France. The parents asked 
me to come back with them as governess 
to their two little children. I have been 
with them over a year. I still hold the 
position.” 

“The 
yours? 

“No; I have not told them. I thought 
it wiser not to. But, Mr. Esterbrook, I 
rest my claim on recognition by my 
mother—or the nurse. I saw in the news- 
paper reports that the nurse who took 
care of little Angela Howland is still here. 
She will know me.” 

“That should help settle it, certainly,” 
said Esterbrook. iss Mills, won’t you 
bring Nurse Lane here?” 


ISS MILLS returned with Nurse 

Lane. No inkling of the matter 
under consideration had been given to 
Lane, and as she entered the room, in her 
stolid, heavy way, she glanced carelessly 
at the men there and gave a look of little 
more interest to the strange girl who was 
present. 

“What is it?” she asked, addressing her- 
self to Leonard Swift, who had been at 
some pains to teach her that he was the 
head of the house. 

“Do you know this young woman?” 
Swift said, with an indicative nod in the 
direction of Ida Holmes Campbell. 

“No, sir, I do not,” Lane returned, after 
a brief scrutiny. i 

“Oh, Nurse, you do,” the girl ex- 
claimed, in her soft, insinuating voice. 
“Im your little lost Angela.” 

“Not you!” Lane was almost con- 
temptuous. ‘What do you mean by such 
talk?” 

“That’s enough,” Swift returned. “If 
Nurse Lane does not recognize her—” 

“But give the girl a chance,” inter- 
rupted the lawyer. “After all these years, 
the nurse would probably not recognize 
the girl at a glance; but there may be cer- 
tain points—” 

“You remember my oddly spaced front 
teeth, don’t you, Nurse?” 

Again the red lips were parted in an ex- 
hibition of the separated teeth. 

“I remember that baby Angela had 
teeth a bit apart, like her mother before 
her. But that’s nothing—many people 


know of this—er—claim of 


have such. Why should I think this girl 
is my baby that is dead? My baby—that 
I saw in her little white casket?” 

“But you have been told the story? 
You know the child was taken out of the 
casket?” 

“Yes, Doctor Avery told me about it.” 
The woman was very grave. “But I saw 
that baby dead; and she never came to life 
again, Some awful creatures may have 
taken that little body from its cofhn, but 
it was a dead body.” 

“No, Nurse,” he girl spoke softly, al- 
most in a whisper, ‘‘no, Rone Lane, it 
was not a dead body. It was the little 
living Angela, and I am that child. Grown 
up now, but the same little child you used 
to care for.” 

Lane took a step nearer the speaker. 

She took the girl’s face in her gaunt, 
wrinkled hands, and looked long and ear- 
nestly into the brown eyes. 


“ATO,” she said at last, “no, you are not 

Angela Howland; and, what’s more, 
you know you are not. I see the lies in 
your face.’ 

Turning on her heel, Lane left the room. 

There was a dead silence; even Swift 
said no word. 

Then the girl spoke: 

“That woman does not want me to be 
Angela Howland. I do not know why, 
but she doesn’t. She is insincere, and she 
did not read falsehood in my eyes! She is 
a strange person, and—she is not to be 
trusted.” 

“That line of talk won’t get you any- 
where, Miss Campbell,” Swift said, less 
rudely than jocularly. He was no longer 
afraid of this girl, or of her claim to the 
estate he considered his own. He knew 
Nurse Lane’s words carried weight, and it 
would be difficult to persuade anybody to 
differ from her decision. 

But James Esterbrook said, “I told you 
you should have a just hearing, Miss 
Campbell, and I shall do all I can to bring 
it about. I approve of your meeting Mrs. 
Howland. - If she recognizes you as her 
child, it can have only a good effect on 
her. If she does not, surely there can be 
no harm done. If you will wait, I will 
send for Doctor Avery and ask his per- 
mission for the meeting.” 

“Please,” said the girl. 

When Doctor Avery reached the house, 
Leonard Swift greeted him, and presented 
the girl at once. “I will introduce this 
young lady as Miss Ida Campbell, though 
she claims that is not her real name.” 

Doctor Avery looked at the girl sharply, 
for intuition gave him a hint of what was 
to come. 

Ta and what is your name, may I 
ask?” 

- “Angela Howland,” she replied, and a 
soft little hand was slipped into the doc- 
tor’s great, capable paw. 

Surprised not so much at the statement 
as at the assured air of the speaker, Doc- 
tor Avery held the girl’s hand while he 
closely scrutinized her countenance. 

“You do not resemble either Mr. or 
Mrs. Ralph Howland,” he said, at last. 
“Do you mean that you are their daugh- 
ter, Angela?” 

“Yes; I was the child who was thought 
to have died of the sleeping sickness.” 

“Indeed.” The doctor was plainly in- 
credulous, yet still open-minded. ‘*Will 
you tell me your history?” 
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“So far as I know it,” and a pretty smile 
disclosed the white front teeth, which this 
strange girl seemed to consider her pass- 
port to happiness. . 

“And of all poppycock stories, it is the 
most ridiculous one I ever heard!’ Swift 
burst forth. 

“T'd like to hear it, then,” and the good 
doctor smiled kindly at the ready narrator. 

Encouragement was not needed, how- 
ever, and without a glance at the super- 
cilious Swift the girl retold her story. 

“H’m,”’ said the doctor, at a certain 
point. ‘On what railroad was she travel- 
ing, and near what station did she acquire 
this remarkable gift?” 

A quick flash of her eyes to his showed 
that the girl quite appreciated the doubt 
and distrust in his tones. 


“She didn’t know,” was the quiet reply. 


“That is, she knew the railroad; it was the 
New York Central, but she knew none of 
the station stops.” 

“Perhaps she knew the hour; you see, I 
am trying to ascertain if that baby could 
have been put on the train at Norman- 
dale. If not, it couldn’t have been Angela 
Howland.” 

““Couldn’t have been, anyway,” growled 
Swift. ‘‘This girl’s life history is, after all, 
of little importance unless we consider her 
claim.” 


“7TCHE point is,” and the girl looked into 
the eyes of the puzzled physician, 
“that I believe myself to be Angela How- 
land. I believe somebody discovered that 
the child in the casket was not dead, and 
for some reason, mistaken or intentional, 
placed me on that train, which certainly 
went through Normandale.” 

“Through trains don’t stop here,” said 
James Esterbrook. “But go on, Miss 
Campbell.” 

“Art least, you have no reason to doubt 
the story Miss Jane Campbell told of 
finding me!” and the brown eyes flashed. 

“Pardon me,” said the lawyer, “I think 
we have no special reason to believe it. 
It’s pretty hard to believe.” 

“But why would she make up such a 
yarn?” cried the girl. 

“She didn’ t-—you did!’ declared Swift. 

“Oh, I didn’t!’ And two little hands 
clasped themselves in earnestness. “It is- 
just what Miss Campbell told me. It 
would be absurd to make up such a—” 

“It is absurd,” Doctor Avery mur- 
mured; “‘it is absurd—and yet—” 

He peered into her face. 

“Oh, do see a likeness, Doctor!” she 
cried; ‘do see a resemblance to my father 
or mother, for I am sure, sure, I am 
Angela. Look at my teeth; it was through 
that peculiarity that I found my way 
here.” 

“Yes,” Austin Magee corroborated, 
“Mr. Howland, in his anxiety to find his 
daughter, tried to trace her through the 
dentists’ journals, and I conducted the 
search. It is true-that this young lady’s 
teeth are separated, like Mrs. Howland’s.” 

“And like Mary Howland’s mother be- 
fore her,” mused the doctor. ‘Also, the 
eye teeth are small and sharp; truly, there 

is a remarkable resemblance, yet, that is 
not enough. I see no, or almost no, like- 
ness in the face.” ; 

Again he stared at the girl, eagerly, as 
if anxious to find the truth. 

“But there are other proofs,” she urged. 
“I have the string of coral, that I wore 
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when—when I was—oh, you know. And 
the little garments that I wore when Miss 
Campbell found me are still carefully 
kept.” 


“They are in storage, with Miss Camp- 
bell’s belongings, in Australia.” 

“H’m, pretty far away!” 

“But they can be procured, though it 
will take time.” The girl’s eyes were 
wistful. 

“Nurse Lane doesn’t recognize her,” 
put in Edith Mills. 

“No?” asked Doctor Avery, his face 
falling. “That’s against it, then. I don’t 
recognize her, myself; but I am willing to 
admit a possibility, that’s all I can say, a 
possibility. Seems to me the story is a 
straightforward one, and could be true.” 

“How could it be true?” asked Ester- 
brook. ‘‘Who in the world could get that 
baby out of her coffin and into a train in 
the middle of the night? Preposterous”? 

“But,” said Avery, “somebody did take 
that child out of that cofin. She couldn’t 
get out herself, even granting that she 
woke from what I thought was the sleep 
of death. It is positive that the casket 
was empty when it was interred. Now, 
somebody was instrumental in getting the 
body out, dead or alive. So why denounce 
this girl as an impostor until we know 
more about it?” 

“In the meantime, let me be taken to 
my mother.” The girl spoke very quietly. 

“It is the only thing to do,” and tor 
Avery rose at once. “It will be a final 
test. Mary Howland’s mind is disordered, 
but only toa slight degree. It is her mem- 
ory that is affected rather than her reason- 
ing powers. Therefore, she may not 
remember her daughter, but I hold that 
her recognition would be a very strong 
argument in favor of this girl’s claim.” 

he girl said nothing, but her eyes 
glinted with a suppressed eagerness as she 
looked from one to another. 


S° THEY all went up-stairs to try the 
experiment. Mary Howland sat quietly 
by a window, looking out on lawn and 
gardens, now bereft of blossoms, but still 
beautiful with their blue spruces and 
golden cedars. Robed in a white negligee 
of soft crépe, she twirled its tassels idly, 
turning her head as the sound of voices 
arose. Ida Campbell went toward her, 
and pausing in front of her sank down on 
one knee, and taking the thin white hands 
in her own, she said, softly: 

“Mother, I’ve come home. 
Angela.” 

The watchers saw Mary Howland turn 
her eyes to the girl’s face, saw the expres- 
sion of those eyes change successively 
from blank inquiry to surprise, to wonder, 
to delight. 

“My Angela? My baby? My daugh- 
ter?” she said, and her face moved nearer 
to that of the supplicating girl. 

“Yes, your baby, grown now to be a 
great girl—but still your baby—Mother!” 

With a cry of ecstatic joy, Mary How- 
land drew the girl into her arms and held 
the bowed head against her hungry moth- 
er heart. 

“What does it mean?” she asked, in the 
most rational of tones. 

“Is that your daughter, Mary?” asked 
Doctor Avery, nonplused at the way 
things were going. Was his patient sane 
enough to decide this question? 
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“Yes; this is Angela, my little Angela; 
she says so,” and Mrs. Howland clasped 
the girl closer as if she feared to lose her. 
“But I do not understand—my baby 
died—”’ ` 

“No, Mother; no, I didn’t die, it was a 
mistake; I was only asleep. And for long 
years I couldn’t find you—and now, here 

am. 


“TYIRST” — Lawyer Esterbrook was 

speaking to the little group, gathered 
once more in the library—‘‘first, I want to 
say that the whole story this girl tells may 
be true. Knowing that the casket sup- 
posed to contain the Howland child’s body 
was buried empty, the probability is that 
the child was taken from it, either dead or 
alive. It seems to me that if the baby 
came to life—or, rather, awoke from the 
coma of disease—she would make some 
faint sound or stir, and anyone hearing it 
would certainly have opened the casket. 
I think it quite possible that this occurred 
on the train. The casket was shipped to 
New York, on its way to New Jersey. 
Suppose that while in the express car the 
awakening came—suppose a brakeman or 
train hand released the little girl; it is 
within the possibilities that he put her in 
a berth in the sleeper.” 

*“Never!” declared Swift. ‘“There’s no 
use trying to make up fantastic possibili- 
ties to fit a trumped-up story.” 

“What we have to do,” declared Ester- 
brook, “is to prove or disprove the 
identity of Miss Campbell, to prove or 
disprove her claim to be Angela Howland.” 

“Why was the name of Ida Holmes 
given you?” Miss Mills asked. She had 
rather a talent for asking pertinent ques- 
tions. 

For the first time the visitor looked dis- 
concerted. 

“That is a point against me,” she said, 
but her brave little face was determined 
in its expression. “When Miss Campbell 
first saw me she asked my name.” 

‘You remember this?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

“Not at all. I have no recollections of 
my first five years of life. Indeed, I 
remember nothing clearly until I was 
about six, living in Melbourne.” 

“Yet, according to your story, you told 
your name to the lady who befriended 

ou?” 

“She tells me I did,” was the quiet re- 
ply; “she said that when she asked my 
name I replied ‘Ida Holmes.’ Repeatedly 
she asked me, but I always gave the same 
answer. Indeed, no matter what she 
asked me, I responded ‘Ida Holmes.’ So 
she named me Ida Holmes Campbell.” 

“With a name as definite as that she 
should have been able to trace your par- 
ents,” said Miss Mills. 

“She tried. She wrote to or went to see 
everybody by the name of Holmes that 
she could find. But she could learn noth- 
ing, so at last she concluded that I had 
been purposely left with her.” 

“Well, I’ve got to go,” said Doctor 
Avery, looking at his watch. “I don’t 
know what you’re going to do about all 
this, but I prescribe for my patient a few 
days at least of the pa of this young 
lady. Whether she is Mary Howland’s 
daughter or not, she has a splendid effect 
on her.” And with this announcement 
the physician left the room. ; 

Had any of the others been looking 
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about, instead of watching this amazing 
irl, it would have been seen that Nurse 
line was evidently disturbed over some- 
thing. Much disturbed! 

“Ida Holmes,” she repeated, half aloud. 
“Ida Holm. Oh, if it should be!” 

“Did you ever know anyone named 
that?” asked Edith Mills, whose acute 
hearing had caught the words. 

“No,” snapped Lane, composing her- 
self and glaring at the questioner. “I 
never did!” 

“Tt couldn’t have been my name!” Miss 
Campbell laughed, “but it may be I called 
myself that, as kiddies often assume 
names.” 

Again Lane gave a start, and stared at 
the speaker. Then, shutting her thin lips 
in a straight line, she shook her head a 
stinately and said nothing. 

Leonard Swift spoke: 

“Miss Campbell, I want it distinctly 
understood that not only do I believe your 
story in no particular, but I also believe 
that it is pure fabrication on your part. 
Had I my own way, I should ask you to 
leave Howlands and never appear here 
again. But since Doctor Avery has de- 
creed that you shall stay with Mrs. How- 
land for a few days, I cannot forbid it. I 
shall take the opportunity while you are 
here to show that your story is false, and 
that you are an intentional impostor.” 

Swift’s words were so coldly spoken, so 
positively meant, that Ida Campbell 
gasped. Then she shot back a glance as 
cold as his own. 

“T shall welcome your investigation of 
my .story,” she exclaimed, “knowing that 
every probe you make can strike only 
the truth.” 


n E HAVE very serious questions to 

consider,” Esterbrook said, “and I 
don’t know just where we’re coming out. 
It strikes me that the detectives at work 
on Mr. Howland’s death will never make 
much headway, and I advise a special de- 
tective. Then he can also investigate the 
claim of this girl.” 

“I will investigate that myself,” Leon- 
ard Swift declared. “Tm sure now I see 
through the whole scheme, but I don’t 
want to explain this until I can take a run 
down to New York and interview those 
people she has been living with.” 

“Esterbrook, you go ahead with the in- 
vestigation of Ralph’s death. I think 
myself there’s no real mystery about it— 
that it was a sort of stroke; but, since the 
doctors raise a question, you must do all 
you can to learn the truth. I shall go to 
New York to-morrow. Then we'll see 
what we shall see.” 

“If I find out anything,” the lawyer 
said, “it may help us in our other detec- 
tive work. For it would not surprise me 
to learn that this impersonation of Angela 
Howland is part of a deep-laid plot that 
also involves the murder of Ralph How- 
land.” 

“Murder!” Magee exclaimed, “how 
could he have been murdered ?” 

“It’s within the possibilities,” Ester- 
brook asserted. “I don’t see just how, 
myself, but it is dawning on me that if he 
was murdered, the sudden appearance of 
a new heir to his property is part of the 
crime plot.” 

So Miss Campbell was given a guest- 
room and she telephoned to her employers 
in New York, asking that a suit case of her 


clothing be despatched to her at once. 

To say she made herself at home would 
be putting it mildly. She fairly melted 
into the family, and fitted into her niche 
as if she really belonged. No one could 
help liking her, even those who most 
strongly disbelieved in her. 


THE next day Swift made his trip to 
New York, leaving early in the morning 
and not returning until after dinner. 

By telephone he had summoned Doctor 
Avery and the lawyer, and by nine o’clock 
they were again assembled in the library. 

“I have proved my case,” Swift said, 
abruptly, “at least to my own satisfac- 
tion. I am ready to show that the girl is 
an impostor, but I want to tell the details 
in her presence, and you can all note her 
actions on hearing what I have to say. 
Edith, go and get her, will you?” 

Miss Mills left the room, and Doctor 
Avery said, anxiously, ‘Don’t be too hard 
on her, Swift. Somehow, I feel she was 
not the principal in this matter.” 

“If she wasn’t, I know who was!” and 
Swift’s look boded ill for the one he had in 
mind, 

The two girls came in together. But 
Ida’s glance round the room foresaw dis- 
aster, and her smiling face grew grave. 

As no one spoke, she turned to Leonard 
Swift, and said lightly, “You sent for me, 
Mr. Swift?” 

“Yes,” he said, exasperated beyond 
measure at her nonchalance. He would 
have preferred her to be in a nervous 
state. “I sent for you, Miss Campbell, to 
tell you that I have learned all about you. 
I’ve been to see the people where you’re 
employed as governess.” 

“The Harrisons. Yes?” 

“And they told me they knew nothing 
of you except what you had told them 


yourself.” 
“Quite true. How could they know 
anything more than that?” 


“But I found someone who knew some- 
thing, and that is the Harrisons’ chauf- 
feur.” 

The girl’s eyes narrowed a trifle, but she 
said nothing. 

“Your coral necklace, Miss Campbell, 
that you declare is the one Miss Jane 
Campbell took from the neck of the child 
she found—where did you get it?” 

“I—I brought it from Australia, of 
course.” $ 

“You did nothing of the sort. You 
bought it in New York the day before you 
came up here, the day before yesterday.” 


“HOW do you know?” the words were 
little more than a whisper. 

“Because the Harrisons’ chauffeur took 
you on a shopping trip. You visited three 
jewelry stores, and from the last one’you 
returned to the car with a small parcel. I 
visited those same three stores, and 
learned that in each one you looked at 
coral necklaces, asking for a particular 
style, and, in the last of the three stores 
you bought one.” 

Ida Campbell’s face was a study. 
Baffled, perplexed, despairing, she turned 
to Austin Magee. 

“What shall I do?” she said. 

“You may well ask him,” Swift ex- 
claimed. “He is in the plot, too! He vis- 
ited Miss Campbell at the Harrisons’ 
several times. The plot is his as well as 
hers!” (To be continued) 
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Jim Finds Out 
What His Mother 
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(Continued from page 51) 


porch and that had been neglected by a 
series of renters. 

A week after they moved in she saw a 
white-haired old lady at the gate. 

“I’m coming in to set a bit,” she called 
to Lydia, who was sewing on the porch. 
“I'm thinking you’d be kind of lone- 
some just now,” Lydia’s visitor said, in 
her reedy old voice. ‘Being in a new 
place, and the little one coming and all.” 

Lydia blushed a rich crimson, but the 
old lady never noticed. 

““When’s it to be?” she asked in the 
friendliest interest in the world. Lydia 
told her. 

“Land, land,” said the old lady, who 
was Mrs. Honeywell, “land, land, I feel 
so sorry for a young girl with the first one. 
Scairt to death all the time, and ain’t a 
thing to be afeard of, either; but you don’t 
know that till later. I live in that white 
house just across the street. Any time you 
want me, just you call. Hermie, he’s my 
husband, he’s kinda deaf, but don’t mind 
that. Just yell at him, and he’ll get it 
after while.” 

That night Hermie came over with a 
jar of jelly that his wife had made. 

The Duffys lived at one side of them. 
For a time the Duffys overpowered Lydia, 
for there were so many of them and they 
were so noisy, each in his own way. All 
except Pa. 

Pa was Mrs. Duffy’s father, an incred- 
ibly old man, his eyes almost sightless. His 
voice was no more than a wheeze. 

Lydia used to run over to see him once 
in a while, carrying with her a small por- 
tion of some special dish that she had pre- 
pared for Jim. She chattered away to the 
old man, who smiled at her. 

The Schmidts were a quiet old pair who 
kept a small store two blocks down the 
street. Lydia went there for butter and 
meat and an occasional half pint of cream. 
Old Gus gave her a small cheese of his 
own making, and Mrs. Schmidt brought 
her out a glass of home-made wine. 

It was an intensely hot day, and Lydia 
had been miserable all afternoon. She 
wanted to refuse the wine, but the old lady 
gave it with such an air of friendly hos- 
pitality that she could not deny her. 

“Ya, that’s good you drink it,” Mrs. 
Schmidt assured her. “I know. Seven we 
had. And what you want after this you 
should telephone. Gus he can go with it 
or else I take it. When it’s cool you come, 
for that’s all right. But not hot.” 


THAT night, as Lydia and Jim sat on 
the tiny porch, Lydia said, her voice 
thickening a little, “Do you realize, Jim, 
that we have neighbors?” f 
“Sure,” Jim said, thinking of something 
quite different. “What about it?” 
_ “I don’t know how to put it in words, 
but honestly, Jim, I’d—I’d cry my eyes 
out if I had to leave this place.” 
“What!” 
“Well, I would. Honestly. You can’t 
understand what it means to have them.” 
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IRST let me ask you a question. Do you 

consider that you are as intelligent as the 

average mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
mechanic, or bookkeeper? I ask you this be- 
cause most of the men whose salaries have in- 
creased from three to ten times are just ordi- 
nary, every-day sort of men. 
You might laugh if I told you that in a few 
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a big way in the Selling field. Thousands be- 
fore you have laughed at the idea, but they 
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governed by rules and laws. There is a certain 
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of approaching a prospect to get his undivided 
attention, certain ways to overcome objections, 
batter down prejudice, overcome competition 
and make the prospect act. 
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-Jim stirred uneasily. For two weeks he 
had been thinking of the place Rogers had 
told him about, up the state where they 
were putting in new transformers. Good 
opening for a capable man. 

Two days later the real-estate man 
called on him. Jim told Lydia about it 
that night. 

“Says this place is for sale, honey. 


' Wanted to know why I didn’t take it over 


_ Then she said, “Why, 


myself. ‘Good little property,’ he says, 

‘just came on the market!’ Lord, what do 
we want of a place like this, here?” 

Lydia did not reply for a moment. 

Í don’t know, Jim. 


_ It’s a nice little place. I wish we had a 


place of our own. I like it here.” 

Mrs. Jackson came up on the porch 
just then. She was the young woman 
across the street, three doors down. She 
had brought a little jacket. “I saw it at 
the church bazar,” she explained. 

Lydia kissed her. That surprised Jim, 
for fe was not given to demonstrations. 

“Aren’t they good to me, the neigh- 
bors?” she crooned, with the little woolly 
jacket at her cheek. That was later, when 
Jim was preparing for bed. 

“Gee, lydia,” he said, ‘‘you’re kind of 
nutty about this place, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am,” Lydia answered. 

“Got a lot of old beaux around here, 


| that’s why,” Jim laughed. “Pa, and Gus, 


and Hermie. My, my, my, we’re getting 
to be a gay couple!” 
“I don’t care; I like’em. I Jove ’em.” 
That quite floored Jim. 


(THREE days later Jim was summoned 
to the office telephone. Mrs. Duffy’s 
voice boomed at him with tremendous force. 

“Yer wanted immejit,” she roared. 

When Jim reached home, Mrs. Honey- 
well was rocking serenely in the living- 
room and talking pleasantly and monot- 
onously about everything under the sun. 
Lydia was sitting on the edge of her bed. 
Her face was drawn and white. 

His inability to help her enraged him. 
He dropped on his knees beside her and 
put his arms about her. “ Poor_little girl, 


over. He felt Lydia’s hands on his hair. 

“Get up, silly,” she ordered in a shaking 
voice. Mrs. Duffy was bringing in Lydia’s 
long coat and her hat. 

“Put on yer coat, dearie,” she said. 
“They'll be here any minute now.” 

Jim remembered then their plans for 
Lydia. The hospital. Was it time now? 
He was sick with horror and fear. 

“Run over, will ye, and see if Pa’s all 
right,” Mrs. Duffy commanded hin, and 
he went, feeling he was capable of stran- 
gling the old man. He did not suspect 
Mrs. Duffy’s ruse for getting him away. 

“Great oxen, the men,” she observed to 
Lydia, as she bustled about, putting 
things in a bag. “Always in the way when 
you’ve no need of them and not to be 
found with search warrants if there is any- 
thing they can do.” 

The car came. Mrs. Honeywell kissed 
Lydia and Mrs. Duffy shouted after them, 
“Do ye come back till the house for yer 
supper, Mr. Houston. I'll keep a bite 
warm fer ye.” 

Once at the hospital, and Lydia safely 
within, Jim, to all intents and purposes, 
was banished to the outer regions. 

It was dusk when he left the hospital. 
Lydia was sleeping. His son—holy mack- 


erel—his son! red, squirmy, all wide, 
groping mouth, and flat, curving tongue, 
had been borne out to the remote regions 
in which he was shut up with the other 
newcomers. 

“How can you tell he’s ours?” Jim had 
asked the nurse, with his mask of a grin 
covering his desperate seriousness. Then 
he went home. Lord, how empty the 
place was! 

Mrs. Duffy saw his light. She came to 
the side fence and yelled at him, “Come 
over to once. How is she? What is it? 
Glory be to God, a son! D’ye mind that? 
I’m that glad. And herself well over it. 
What a God’s blessing. Come to yer sup- 
per now. Pa’s et. I don’t wait his meals.” 

Jim could not resist the friendliness of 
her insistence. Besides, they’d want to 
know about the kid, of course. While he 
was eating Hermie came to the Duffys’ 
door. 

“ How’s the little lady?” he asked in his 
thin old voice. 

“That’s nice; that’s fine,” he said in 
smiling response to the news. 

It was a queer night for Jim. The house 
was so big, so empty. It was unnatural to 
think of Lydia, little quiet Lydia, tucked 
away in the dim, remote hospital, alone. 
Ye gods, no, not alone! Their son was 
there, too. Son, mind you! His, Jim 
Houston’s son! Lord! 

Mrs. Honeywell was at the door ten 
minutes after he went out to bring in the 
milk bottle. 

“Tve been waiting for some sign of 
you,” she said. ‘‘Come over to breakfast 
with Hermie and me.” 

Mrs. Jackson hailed him as he passed 
her house on the way to the hospital. She 
had some flowers and a little downy 
blanket that her mother had made for the 
baby. 

Old Gus was sweeping in front of his 
store when Jim went by. “Ya, Mama,” 
he called; “here iss he, the new papa.” 

Mrs. Schmidt came on the run. “‘Ain’t 
that fine! Ain’t that fine!” she cried over 
and over, clapping her hands. ‘‘ Wait, 
once,” she added, disappearing within the 
store. 

“T safe this for her,” she said, coming 
back with a bottle of her own grape wine. 
“Always she liked it. I make some for her 
for this time.” 

“Gee!” fin said, “‘you’re good to us, 
to Lydia. [tll] make her feel great!” 

“Oh, that,” Mrs. Schmidt cried. “That’s 
nothing. We like her so much, us neigh- 
bors.” 


NEIGHBORS. The word stayed with 
Jim. They were that, and friends. No 
thankstohim. Lydia had made a home for 
herself in their hearts. What had he done? 

After five blocks he went back to the 
store. “If you don’t mind, Mrs. Schmidt,” 
he asked, ‘‘I’d like to leave all these 
things here for a little while. Im not 
going to work to-day. I telephoned the 
boss this morning.’ 

“Sure, sure,” Mrs. Schmidt said, taking 
the parcels from him. ‘The flowers I put 
in water till you come.” 

Jim carried the flowers to Lydia, the 
blanket, the wine, and the endless mes- 
sages of love from all the neighbors, and 
the receipt for the first payment on their 
home from himself. 

Lydia exclaimed about the other things 
—his son, who had been entrusted to his 
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parents for a few moments by the nurse, 
seemed to show little enthusiasm for any 
of these gifts; but when Lydia saw the 
prosaic scrap of paper her white cheeks 
grew pink, and ke eyes, startled first, 
grew shiny with tears. 

“Oh, honey, honey, honey!” she cried, 
her arm about his neck. “We can take 
him home! There’s a home for him to go to. 
Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

“Sure,” Jim said, kissing her. ‘‘Sure.” 
He swallowed a lump or two. “We’ll have 
a yard for him to play in. Lots of things 
I can do about fixing up the place. You 
can have flowers and things, you know. 
We can have a few chickens—” 

Chickens! 

He remembered his mother. He under- 
stood. 


Justice in the 


Painted. Hills 


(Continued from page 23) 


think there’s gold in that country, do you?” 

“Think?” said Lin. “No! I know there 
is! How do you suppose the lower creek 
gets its colors? It’s bound to be there, 
somewhere! The only trouble is finding 
it. It’s there, though. It’s got to be. It’s 
got, to wash down from somewhere, hasn’t 
it? 

“Oh, sure,” said Blake indulgently. 
“Sure. I admit there’s gold up there. 
It’s all around in these hills, for that mat- 
ter; but it’s badly spotted. Nobody ever 
finds much and nobody has located a good 
vein yet. Little poukets now and then; 
but that ain’t what I mean. The big 
strike—” 

“It’s there,” said Taylor stubbornly. 
“Irs got to be. All you say doesn’t prove 
anything except that nobody’s made it 

et. 

“That’s right,” admitted Blake. “In 
theory, anyway. But it’s a big country, 
too.” 
“I know that,” said Taylor. “But if 
it’s in the water, it’s got to come from 
somewhere the water drains, hasn’t it? 
Thunder! We worked pretty well up to 
the headwaters, Harvey and me. Harvey, 
he had a hunch we were going to find it 
this summer. I didn’t take much stock 
in it right at first, but— I tell you, Blake, 
it looks mighty promising. It’s awful 
good-looking country. There ought to be 
gold in it.” 


“ WISH I had a dollar for every square 
mile of good-looking country I’ve 
seen,” said Blake. 

Taylor laughed grudgingly. ‘Me, too, 
for that matter. But I’ve got a hunch 
I’m going to strike it—’fore I come down 
again. Maybe Harvey passed the hunch 
on to me—I don’t know—but—l’ve got 
that hunch.” 

Blake nodded. He well knew it. They 
all had that hunch. They kept going back 
into those lean mountains until they were 
grizzled and old, and their joints were 
swollen with rheumatism, and their bones 
rasped as they walked, and their eyes 
were bleared and half blind. And Blake, 
perhaps a little pharisaically, thanked 
God that he was a sensible man without 
the gold fever. 
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“Well,” he said, “I hope your hunch is 
good, Taylor. Id sure like to see you 
make the ten-strike!”’ 

“Thanks,” said Taylor. “Now then ... 
let’s see. Tobacco, first of all. There’ll 
sure be plenty of time for smoking if I 
don’t come out till the spring.” 

For an hour he made purchases, and 
when he had finished he asked Blake if he 
had extra pack horses, and finally com- 
pleted arrangements by which Blake’s 
son was to take the stores in as far as 
the north branch, where they could be 
cached in a lean-to, from which Taylor 
could pack them to his cabin. He turned 
to go, but at the door paused, halted by 
Blake’s inquiry: 

“Say, Taylor! 

arvey’s dog?” 

““Why—nothing. 

“He is?” 

“Yes. He’s a great hunter, that dog. 
Goes out by himself, maybe be gone all 
day, maybe two days. Hear him baying 
off on the mountain somewhere. He was 
gone that way when I came down.” 

“Didn’t know about Harvey being 
dead, then?” 

Taylor shook his head. 

“Wonder how he’ll take it?” 

“Darned if I know.” 

“He'll be all broke up over it, shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“H’m.” The monosyllable might have 
meant anything. 


Whatever became of 


He’s still up there.” 


“THAT was the darnedest, smartest dog 
I ever saw,” pursued Blake. “He was 
the same one that tended that bunch of 
sheep over in the Cascades, wasn’t he?” 

Blake was referring to the time, some 
years before, when Shep, working with a 
grazing outfit, had become separated in a 
heavy fog from the main bunch of ani- 
mals, and had disappeared with fifty -of 
the sheep that were feing brought down 
from the high country into the lowlands 
for the winter. That was early in Octo- 
ber, and neither dog nor sheep were seen 
for almost five months and a half, and it 
was supposed they had perished in the 
cold, or had become the prey of coyotes, 
wolves, or cougars. But one morning in 
April the band of sheep appeared at the 
ranch-house, seventy miles from the spot 
where they had been lost, every sheep 

lump and well-conditioned, not one miss- 
ing. Shep had wintered them alone, no 
man knew how nor where! 

Taylor admitted it was the same dog. 

“And that’s some dog,” said Blake ad- 
miringly. “Did you know Harvey—of 
course you did, though—refused a thou- 
sand dollars for him?” 

“Yeh, I knew ite Sure.” 

“Not much to look at, either,” Blake 
went on. “Bout half collie and half 
something else.” 

“Airedale, I guess,” said Taylor. 

“Just goes to show,” said Blake, the 
true philistine. “You can talk about 
your thoroughbred dogs all you want. 
And after all what are they good for? 
Why, to take a blue ribbon at a swell dog- 
show! Then you take a dog like Shep— 
Say, I’d like to see some of those pure- 
breds put that stunt over! 

“A dog like Shep, though, he’s been up 
against things; he understands. He’s got 
the experience of life. He savvies. That 
was the most knowing dog I ever did 
see. 
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“Wouldn’t make up to me, though. 
Oh, he wasn’t ugly, of course. Only, he 
just wasn’t very friendly. Let me pet 

im, all right, but wouldn’t wag his tail 
while I was doing it. One-man_dog, I 
guess. That’s the Airedale in him, I sup- 
pose. 

“He was always friendly enough with 
me,” said Taylor. 

This was a lie, but it seemed best to him 
to say it. That a dog should not be 
friendly with those with whom he is in 
daily contact is unusual, so unusual, in- 
deed, that it awakens our distrust of the 
erson for whom the dog shows distrust. 

here had never been any liking between 
Taylor and Harvey’s dog. Taylor was 
that anomalous being, the man who 
didn’t like dogs. Shep reciprocated the 
dislike, certainly. The antagonism had 
never been open, for at the slightest show 
of restiveness on the dog’s part there had 
always come the quick, sharp command 


of Harvey, whose’ lightest word was the. 


dog’s law. But Taylor did not intend 
Blake should know that; the instinct for 
self-protection warned him against it. 

“He’s always been friendly enough 
with me,” he repeated. 

“Of course. He knew you mighty well, 
he’d lived with you,” nodded the store- 
keeper. ‘Well, Í can’t help wondering— 
You really aim to stay the winter out?” 

“*Going to make that ten-strike. Before 
the snow flies, if I can; if not, Pll surely 
stay!” 

“Luck to you!” said Blake. “No man 
Pd rather see make it!” A 

That was the perfunctory cordiality of 
the shopkeeper, however, and he proba- 
bly would have said the same to any other 
prospector whom he hadn’t personal rea- 
sons for disliking. 

The last wash of gold was pouring over 
the marvelous domes and spires of the 
Painted Hills three days later when Lin 
Taylor entered his cabin. He had no eye 
for the ineffable beauty of that moment, 


however. He was dead tired; moreover, | 


he meant to be up early in the morning 
and on his search for the vein of gold. 


That, he had determined, should be his | 


first concern. The flakes in the roots of 
the meadow grass were already found, 
and could wait. He unpacked his sup- 
plies and picketed the mules. After a 
hurried supper he turned into his bunk 
and lay there, smoking his pipe, with the 
door open, for the night was strangely 
mild. When his pipe went out, he went 
to sleep. 


OMETHING woke him. | 
He lay still, listening, He could hear 
the lazy “‘champ-champ” of the mules at 


the grass near by the cabin. It couldn’t | 


have been a prowling wild animal, or they 
would have been disturbed. He decided 
finally that it had been nothing. He did 
not sleep immediately, though, and after 
a little he rose and went to the door to 
look at the big, misty stars. It must be, 
he decided, after eleven. And then again 
he heard the sound that, however faint, 
had awakened him. 

Far away, yet distinct, a long, mourn- 
ful howl... repeated...and_ repeated 
again.... Shep, his murdered partner’s 
dog! 


He listened for a few moments while he | 


smoked another pipe. The mournful ca- 
dence was lifted again, and then again. 
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He was not moved by it. It was so far 
away that, now he had identified it, it 
would not again disturb his sleep and, 
since it was so far away, let the dog howl! 

With grim lines about his mouth, Lin 
Taylor climbed again into his bunk. But 
the door was no longer open to the night. 
He had closed it. And now, with one ear 
buried in his pillow, he could not be sure 
whether he heard the desolate keening of 
the animal, or imagined it. If it was 
imagination... well, he was not strong 
onthat! He drifted into a dreamless sleep. 

He was up with the dawn, and could 
scarcely wait to consume his breakfast, so 
intense was his excitement. This morning 
he meant to follow the trail that he and 
Harvey had taken the morning he had 
murdered Harvey. The night preceding 
the two men had lain awake until nearly 
daylight, prospecting in advance the en- 
suina day’s search. 

“High up—probably just below the 
bend at the edge of Gray Spur,” Harvey 
had said at last. “And there’ll be a lot of 
loose stuff down at the edge of the water, 
and up above somewhere a scar, a new 
one, for there are flakes almost on top of 
last year’s dead grass. We can take the 
Firetop trail and catch the branch just 
below the Spur.” 


HEY had taken the trail, and for Har- 

vey it had led to eternity. To-day Lin 
Taylor meant to take it alone, and for 
him iť would lead to fortune! 

When he opened the cabin door he saw 
that Shep had come back. The dog rose 
from the beaten area before the door, a 
big-shouldered, magnificently built ani- 
mal, and stood silent, looking into his 
face. Taylor spoke, but the dog made no 
reply: there was no friendliness in his atti- 
tude, no stirring of his body, no wagging 
of his tail. Taylor had a queer feeling for 
an instant as if he were facing some search- 
ing inquiry... . 

With an effort he shook off the absurd 
notion, and set out on his day’s search. 
Shep followed at a discreet distance, fol- 
lowed up the trail on Firetop, and down 
into the canyon, making no advance 
toward friendliness, but keeping always 
in sight. 

Lin Taylor, after the first hour, paid the 
animal scant heed. He had other work 
on hand! 

But he did not discover the vein that 
day, and though in the morning he had 
assured himself that he would, at sunset 
he told himself that he hadn’t really ex- 
pected to find it the first day. hat 
would have been too absurdly easy. To- 
morrow... ay, to-morrow! 

He came down to his cabin, his mind 

reoccupied with the problem. He had 
heen looking too far down the gash in the 
mountainside, he decided. Five hundred, 
a thousand, yards higher up— 

Entering ihe cabin, he had left the door 
open, and disturbed by a sound behind 
him as he was kindling the fire he turned 
and saw that Shep had followed him in 
and was nosing at Harvey’s bunk. 

“Get out of here!” said Taylor sharply, 
making a movement toward the dog as he 
spoke. 

Shep half turned and stiffened, bristling. 

Taylor paused with an instinctive feck. 
ing that it would be better to let the ani- 
mal alone, and went back to his stove, 
saying nothing more. 
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Shep, after deliberately “smelling out” 
the cabin, turned and stepped slowly over 
the threshold and lay down outside. 

Taylor closed the door, making a men- 
tal note that he wouldn’t leave it open 
again, and then prepared his supper. He 
did not see the dog again that evening, 
but once, when he wakened late in the 
night, he heard it howl in the distance. 

n the morning he set out early again 
and climbed steadily up the Firetop trail 
to resume his search farther up the can- 
yon. When he reached the treacherous 
place where Harvey had lost his life, 
moved by some obscure impulse, he 
leaned over and looked down from the 
precise spot where his victim had gone 
over. He saw the cairn... yes, and there 
was something on it! Shep! The dog had 
found at last its master’s grave, and it lay 
stretched upon the boulders, perhaps 
sleeping. 


But no, not sleeping! For, as the man 
looked down, the dog suddenly rose 
and looked up. Lin Taylor moved quickly 
back out of sight, compelled by a feeling 
that he scarcely understood. Fear? Ab- 
surd! What had he to fear from a dog? 
And yet, if he had had a gun with him... 
but he hadn’t. He moved on. 

When he returned from his second day’s 
vain search for the lode he found the do 
lying beside the cabin, and as he entere 
the door, glancing down, he noticed, lying 
between its paws, Harvey’s prospecting 
pick. He recognized it at once by the 
thong of buckskin that Harvey had bound 
around the lower part of the handle, and 
he remembered that in burying Harvey 
he had taken the pick from the dead man’s 
belt and dropped it beside the cairn and 
then had gone off, forgetting it. The dog, 
of course, had found it, scented its master, 
and brought it up. It was a good pick, 
too. ... He stepped toward the animal 
and bent over. 

Suddenly Shep rose and stood over the 

ick he had been nuzzling, stiff-legged, 
brecling. his teeth bared. 

Taylor straightened up angrily. “Get 
out of here!” he shouted furiously. And 
at the same moment he let drive a kick. 

The dog moved so that the blow was 
only a glancing one, then crouched and 
sprang. 

It was Taylor’s good fortune, unpre- 
pared as he was for the suddenness of the 
onslaught, to catch the dog’s leap with a 
straight blow of both arms that flung the 
animal to the earth, snapping vainly as it 
rolled over and over. Before it could rise 
he had stooped and picked up a heavy 
piece of three-foot firewood. On the next 
leap the dog grazed his arm, but received 
in return a stunning blow from the club, 
and then, dazed, a second, still more deadly. 

In a blaze of passion now, Taylor yet 
hesitated at actually beating the dog to 
death.... 

He went into the cabin for his gun. The 
magazine was empty. He filled it; but 
the delay had cost him his victim. 

The dog was gone. An incredible, al- 
most miraculous recovery from the two 
blows on the skull! Far down the mead- 
ow, disappearing in a clump of trees, he 
saw it. He flung his gun to his shoulder 
and fired—once—twice. But in vain. 
Then in the flush of his anger he fired 
twice more at the spot where he had last 
seen it. 
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When his rage had somewhat cooled he 
thought of what might have happened if 
he had not found the piece of wood so 
ready to his hand, and a cold, sickly sen- 
sation permeated him. If he had not 
found the means for protection he would 
certainly have been cut to pieces by those 
slashing fangs. But this, he told himself, 
was a known danger and easily met. He 
had only to go armed hereafter, and at 
the first encounter—why, Shep would be 
a iy dog because he would be a dead 
one 


S° IN the morning as he set out he buck- 
led his pistol holster to his belt and put 
in the belt a dozen extra cartridges. And 
for three days, as he searched the upper 
end of the stream from the snow fields of 
Firetop down to the first bend, and 
searched vainly, he watched for Shep as 
well. But he did not see him—unless a 
brown shadow, half imagined, slinking 
through the rocks of the canyon at a great 
distance was the dog. It might as easily 
have been a coyote, or a cougar, or noth- 
ing at all. He thought with a sense of vio- 
lent relief that perhaps his blows had been 
more deadly than he supposed, that the 
dog had lost itself in the forest to die. 

But his relief ended that very night 
when, far and mournful, as he had first 
heard it, Shep took up his dirge once more 
upon his master’s grave. 

Well, if he kept that far away, Taylor 
said to himself, it was all right. And clos- 
ing the door he got into his bunk and 
muffled his ears in the blankets, and 
drifted into a sound slumber that lasted 
until just before dawn. Then, in the dim 
cold grayness close by the cabin, there 
came a diferent note, a hoarse, menacing 
burst of sound that could not be ignored 
or shut out by door or bedclothing. With 
a start and an oath he got out of his bunk 


and caught up his automatic. From the 
windows he could see nothing. The dawn 
was yet thick and formless. He unbarred 


the door and emerged. 

A full-throated cry to the right of the 
cabin announced that Shep had seen him; 
but he could not discern the dog, strain 
his eyes how he would. He ked at ran- 
dom in the direction in which he had 
heard the bark—a second time—then a 
third. But it was without result, he was 
well aware. There was no sound from the 
animal now, and yet he had a feeling that 
it had not left the vicinity. Three times 
he circled the cabin, revolver in hand, 
each time a little farther afield, but he did 
not see Shep. Finally, he returned to the 
cabin, angrily muttering to himself that 
he was a fool. There was no need for 
hunting the dog; sooner or later they 
would meet without hunting. Until that 
time it was folly indeed to waste his time 
and energy in such pre-dawn, mad activ- 
ities! 

Moreover, he needed all his energy for 
the search for the mother lode. If he 
could find it before the snows began to 
fly— No! Let the dog go! Every hour 
must be given to the search for the big 
vein that lay waiting for him on the red 
slope of Firetop! 

Yet on the trail that morning he turned 
not less than a dozen times, the very hairs 
of his head tingling with the feeling that 
the dog was behind him and very near. 
But he could actually see nothing of it, 
and once, a little after noon, he again 


heard the distant baying in the south 
that told him Shep was hunting. Yet 
again, as he took the trail down to his 
cabin, he found his hand ready at his 
holster, his eyes alert ahead, and his body 
turning frequently so that he could look 
back.... 

A dull rage was burning in him that 
night as he went to bed, only to be wak- 
ened toward morning again by the threat- 
ening challenge of Shep near by. This 
morning, however, he did not get up, but 
lay there, awake and angry, catching, 
each time he drifted to the verge of sleep, 
the strident reiteration of the dog’s hark 
And again that day, another day of failure 
on the mountain, he had the same uneasy 
feeling that he was being constantly 
shadowed. . . . He remembered, with 
curses upon his monumental folly, that he 
had had an opportunity to slay the dog, 
that he might have beaten it to death 
when he ka stunned it with the length of 
wood, and that he had, through some 
crazy compunction, hesitated. 

And again the following morning, be- 
fore the light came, the dog found and 
haunted the vicinity of the cabin, growing 
bolder, coming closer, until Lin Taylor at 
one time could have sworn he heard its 
breath puffing at the threshold, the sniff 
of its hot nostrils! He fired a shot through 
the door then and sprang up quickly and 
threw it wide open. 

Nothing! 

The dog was not at the door, had not 
even been at the door. There was not a 
single trace of his pads in the clean-swept, 
fine, damp dust before the cabin. 

So it went through another week, and 
became increasingly difficult, and at last 
intolerable. Only once had he got a fair 
shot at the dog, having surprised it at the 
rock cairn, and then he had not scored a 
hit. The dog had leaped as he fired, and 
had been lost almost instantly among the 
boulders of the canyon. 


E KNEW now that the dog was shad- 

owing him, for he saw it often, just out 
of range. He realized, too, that his prospect- 
ing was becoming less and less a search for 
the vein of gold, and more and more a 
tense watch for the dog. It could not go 
on so. He had a terrible feeling that if he 
failed to watch for the animal it would in 
some inexplicable way ambush him, and 
he could not keep his mind from that hor- 
rible contingency. 

There was only one thing to do, he de- 
cided finally, and that was to hunt down 
the dog and kill it. Until that was done 
he would never be safe, never be at ease. 
And until that was done—here a thread of 
superstition wove through his mental 
processes—until that was done, he would 
never find the vein of gold that was to 
make him rich and powerful. He knew 
it! John Harvey, he muttered to himself, 
Harvey first, then Harvey’s dog, and then 
—and only then—peace! Peace and 
riches! But there would be neither as 
long as the dog was living. That was 
written. It was Fate! 

He was waiting, the next dawn, fully 
clothed, his pistol in his hand, his belt 
filled with extra cartridges, for the sound 
of the avenger, and at the dog’s first bark 
he stepped from the door and took up the 
challenge that God had flung him. 

All through the morning he trailed the 
animal, glimpsing him now and then, fir- 
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ing often, though the range was so great 
as to be prohibitive of surety. He fol- 
lowed him up the first gentle slopes of 
Blue Peak, through the sparse forest 
cover, to the timber line, and beyond. He 
saw him far ahead on a snow field, his 
head hanging low, his pace slow and la- 
borious. He kept up the chase across the 
high ridge that intervened between Blue 
Peak and Firetop Mountain, and he 
plodded wearily after in the waning of the 
afternoon light as the dog found again the 
trail that led down Firetop to the valley. 
And now he saw the animal was going 
faster and faster, that to hope to overtake 
it was madness, that he would never come 
within shooting range again that day. 
To-morrow he would aes again. His 
mistake to-day had been that he was too 
impetuous, too determined to get the 
thing done. A stern chase was always a 
long chase. To-morrow he would hide 
somewhere in the valley and watch for the 
dog... which now had completely van- 
ished among the crags of the lower spur. 


E WAS horribly tired. He had been on 

edge all day. He paused for amoment 
to rest before beginning a steep descent 
along the edge of the deep canyon where all 
week he had been looking for the baffling 
vein of gold. And as he paused, reflecting 
how tired he was, he noticed his revolver 
was still in his hand, clutched tightly, al- 
most painfully, and he realized that he 
had been holding it so, almost continu- 
ously ready, since early dawn. What a 
fool he had been! To let his nerves play 
fast and loose with him—over a dog! Just 
adog! And when he tried to let go of the 
revolver he could only do so with an effort, 
for his fingers seemed paralyzed, frozen to 
the grip. He stuck the automatic in his 
holster and began, a moment later, to 
descend the trail. To-morrow, after a 
night’s sleep . . . to-morrow— 

e rounded a sharp turn of the trail 
and suddenly faced Shep, his enemy, 
whom he had given up for that day! 

The dog stood rigid and menacing, 
athwart his way. In a terrified flash Lin 
Taylor saw that the dog would be upon 
him before he could dee his revolver from 
its holster with his clumsy, stiffened fingers. 
He uttered a sharp cry, wheeled about, 
and fled back up the trail. His foot 
turned on a loose bit of rock. He spun 
around, swayed for an instant on the edge 
of the cliff, and then, as John Harvey had 
done before him, he pitched over, his body 
hurtling through space, to land far below 
upon the deadh , jagged rocks of the can- 
yon, broken, bloody, and lifeless. 


ND it was here that the searchers in 
the spring found his rotted remains, 
here, with the broken bones of his hands 
he clutching the crumbled outcrop- 
pago the richest vein of gold that the 
ainted Hills had ever offered, or perhaps 
ever would offer, to men. 
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open the door; so they consulted the 
engineers who did understand the system 
of air locks. These men told them that it 
would be certain death to them to force 
that door under the conditions that ex- 
isted. 

Each of these three men had a family: 
Giddings, an invalid wife and four young 
sons; Hanlon, a wife and five children; 
Lancaster, a wife and two boys. On the 
one hand was safety, life, and home and 
those they loved. On the other hand, 
they were told, was “certain death’ st 
and for someone who had no claim upon 
them. 

Well, they made their choice. They 
again descended into the tunnel! A 
small bull’s-eye window in the door had 
become broken; and the force of the com- 
pressed air, in the chamber where Flyter 
was imprisoned, was driving the water 
through this opening in a roaring stream 
a distance of fifteen feet. Mingled with 
the roar of this stream came the frantic 
cries of the imprisoned man screaming for 


hel 

Outside, where the three rescuers were 
standing, the water rose rapidly, until it 
was over four feet deep. It was main- 
tained at that level by means of siphons— 
but the three men didn’t know how long 
it could be kept from engulfing them en- 
tirely. 

For two hours and a half they worked 
there, until they finally succeeded in forc- 
ing the door open with a bar, far enough 
for them to pull Flyter through. They all 
escaped. But they hadn’t known tey 
would. They thought they had onl 
chance. And on that chance they ad 
staked their lives. To each of them the 
Hero Fund Commission gave a gold 
medal and $1,500 to be used “‘as needed.” 


'THE third of these cases of heroism, like 
the first, was a thrilling rescue at sea. 
At eleven o’clock on the night of Februa 
11th, 1907, the steamer “Larchmont” ved. 
lided with the schooner “Harry T. Knowl- 
ton,” about three miles from Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island. The “Larchmont,” which 
had one hundred and seventy-five persons 
aboard, soon sank. But a part of the 
hurricane deck broke from the hull and 
remained afloat. About thirty of the 
passengers and several of the crew were 
on this deck, which served them as a sort 
of raft on which, as the terrible night wore 
on, they were carried out to sea. 

Early the next morning, the crew of the 
“Elsie,” a fishing schooner of Old Harbor 
on Block Island, learned of the disaster 
and heard that some of the survivors had 
floated to sea on a raft. Their captain, 
John W. Smith, asked his men if the 
would go with him to search for this ak 
They consented. The wind was blowing 
thirty-five miles an hour; the mercury 
was only two degrees above zero. 

It was almost two hours before they 
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found the raft. Because of the heavy sea, 
they could not bring the schooner along- 
side of it; so they lowered two dories 
about twelve feet long. Two men got 
into each dory, and the wind and waves 
carried them six hundred feet to the raft, 
onto which they scrambled, pulling the 
dories up after them. It was a dangerous 
business and they were drenched to the 
skin with the ice-cold water. 

By this time, all that remained of the 
floating deck, or raft, was a flat piece 
about twenty feet square. Frozen fast to 
it were seven dead ies. They formed 
a bulwark around the edge, partially pro- 
tecting the almost lifeless bodies of eight 
other persons, whose wet clothing had 
frozen upon them. 

The half-dead survivors were placed in 
the two dories, the weight causing the 
boats to sink almost to the gunwales, so 
that the two rescuers in each dory had to 
be constantly baling water to keep from 
sinking. It seems incredible that they 
could get back to the “Elsie” under those 
conditions. Every moment they were in 
danger of capsizing. If they had per- 
mitted the dories to be caught broadside 
in the trough of one of the waves—which 
were from fifteen to twenty feet high— 
they would have been swamped. 


THERE i is something superb, not only in 
such courage as they showed, but also 
in the way these human beings fought the 
roaring devils of the sea and conquered 
them. Even on us, snug and safe in our 
comfortable homes, there shines a little 
of the glory of men like these. For we, 
too, are human beings; the only living 
creatures in God’s world who have the 
courage to dare face these terrifying strug- 
gles against the wild forces of Nature, and 
the ability to come out conquerors. 

When the dories reached the “Elsie” 
there was another time of peril, trying to 
get the helpless survivors aboard the 
schooner. Hee deck, rail, and rigging 
were covered with six inches of ice. The 
small boats were in imminent danger of 
being dashed to pieces against the side of 
the vessel. But the thing was done! 
And shortly before noon the “Elsie” re- 
turned safely to Old Harbor. One of the 
rescued persons died from exposure. The 
others recovered. All the members of the 
“Elsie’s’ crew were more or less frost- 
bitten. 

Six of these eight brave men were 
named Smith: the captain, two brothers, 
and three nephews. Then there was Jere- 
miah Littlefield, a brother-in-law of Cap- 
tain Smith; and Edgar Littlefield, Jere- 
miah’s brother. There’s a family for you! 
They ranged in age from nineteen years 
old to fifty-three. I don’t know what 
their ancestry is; but they certainly be- 
long to the “F. F. V.’s”—the First Fami- 
lies of Valor! If they want a coat of 
arms, they can use the gold medal which 
each of them received. 

On one side of that medal is the in- 
scription, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” But in this case, as in the cases 
of the others of whom I am telling, it 
wasn’t even a friend for whom these 
heroes risked their lives. They did it for 
total strangers. 

There was Andrew J. Hedger, for in- 
stance, a school-teacher of Santa Fé, 
Kansas. In November, 1906, two farm- 
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ers, Joseph King and William Nunn, 
were repairing a well near Pierceville, 
Kansas. They were working at the bot- 
tom of an excavation four feet square and 
thirty-two feet deep, when the side caved 


| in, completely covering Nunn and bury- 


| ing King up to his armpits. 


A man at the 
top of the excavation ran for help and 
eight or ten persons hurried to the scene, 
but no one dared to go down to rescue 
King. 

Hedger did not even live in the neigh- 
borhood. He was visiting a school about 
two miles from the scene of the accident. 
But as soon as he heard of it he drove 
over there. King had got his arms free 
by this time and was pleading with the 
men above to save him. Hedger asked if 
someone would go down into the well with 
him; but they all refused. 

He called them cowards and asked 
them to draw lots to see who should go 
with him. They shook their heads. Then 
he took from his pocket his insurance 
policy, told them that his wife was in a 
sanitarium, that he had four children de- 
pendent on him, and gave them instruc- 
tions what to do in case he did not come 
through alive. 

He had himself lowered into the well; a 
small shovel was let down to him, and he 
began to dig the sand away from King. 
Nunn’s body had fallen across King’s feet 
so that Hedger had to dig the body out 
before King could be extricated. King 
was drawn out. Then Hedger, after ty- 
ing a rope around Nunn’s body, was 
bullied up; and finally the lifeless form of 
Nunn. For two hours and a half this 
school-teacher worked in imminent peril 
of his life to save a man whom he didn’t 
even know, when the man’s own friends 
and neighbors dared not go to his rescue. 
One doesn’t have to go to school to An- 
drew Hedger to learn from him a great 
lesson. 


ON A February evening in 1910, Prairie 
Avenue in Taon. Texas, was the 
scene of a thrilling exploit. A three-story 
building, occupied by a hardware firm, was 
on fire. Cartridges were exploding on the 
second floor; and a rumor ran through the 
crowd of spectators that dynamite was 
stored in the building. On a level with 
the third-story windows were wires. Some 
of them carried an alternating current of 
2,300 volts; one of them carried a direct 
current of 3,500 volts. 

The fire department was at the scene, 
with a truck supporting an aërial ladder 
thirty-five feet high. ost of its rungs 
were of wood; but some were of iron, and 
there were iron braces and an iron cable. 
These were wet, forming a perfect con- 
ductor for an electric current. 

A fireman named Rogers had climbed 
to the top of this ladder, when the cable 
supporting it accidentally came in con- 
tact with the electric wires. Instantly it 
burned in two, allowing the upper section 
of the ladder to slip down part way. Rog- 
ers’s foot was caught between the rungs 
and he could not release it. Flames were 
shooting out of the windows. He was be- 
ing burned by the fire, choked with the 
smoke, and shocked with the electric cur- 
rent passing through the ladder. Cover- 
ing his head with his coat, he hung there, 
writhing in pain, powerless to escape. Two 
firemen started up the ladder, hoping to 
release him. Both were knocked off by 


the electric current. The assistant fire 
chief warned the rest of his men to keep 
away. 

At this point, Forest McNeir, an archi- 
tect and contractor, saw what was hap- 
pening. He understood the danger of 
attempting to rescue Rogers from that 
slow and torturing death. He believed 
that Rogers’s foot could not be released. 
So he determined to try to reach him and 
at least to save his life by cutting off the 
imprisoned foot. 

The crowd was shouting for someone to 
go to the rescue—but nobody did any- 
thing but shout, until McNeir ran for- 
ward. The assistant fire chief warned 
him to keep away, but he started up the 
ladder, carefully avoiding any contact 
with the iron portions of it. As he passed 
the second-story windows, the flames 
singed his hair and scorched his clothes. 
But he went on until he reached Rogers. 

Feeling in his pocket for his knife, he 
grasped Rogers by the leg, and instantly 
received an electric shock which made 
him throw up his hands and fall from the 
ladder. He struck the truck and then fell 
to the ground. His fall jarred the ladder, 
so that Rogers was able to release his foot 
and slide down. Rogers was disabled four 
months, but finally recovered. As for 
McNeir, he was laid up for six weeks. 


QNE other Texan has received the gold 
medal: Nathan Duncan, a negro. In 
August, 1907, a white man named Ander- 
son was working in a well at West Point, 
Texas, when the side caved in, burying 
him up to his shoulders. Twenty men 
gathered at the scene; but no one would 
go down to rescue Anderson until Dun- 
can arrived. He immediately had him- 
self lowered into the well by means of a 
rope. 

Working very cautiously for twenty- 
five minutes, he had partly extricated the 
imprisoned man when another cave-in 
occurred, burying Anderson’s head under 
ten inches of sand. Duncan saved him- 
self by jumping up and catching the rope 
above him; but he was caught in sand up 
to his knees. The men above called to 
him that they would draw him out if he 
wanted to come. He made no reply, but 
began digging the sand away from Ander- 
son’s head 

He worked an hour and thirty-five min- 
utes longer before he released Anderson, 
who was then drawn up by the rope. It 
was lowered again and Duncan was pulled 
out. 

Duncan was a hard-working, thrifty 
negro, with a wife and four children. He 
received a gold medal, and $2,000 toward 
the purchase of a farm. 

Near Highlands, North Carolina, is 
Whiteside Mountain, over 2,100 feet high. 
On the afternoon of Sunday, May 14th, 
1911, Augustus Baty had climbed this 
mountain with several companions, and 
had fallen off Fool’s Rock. This was a 
projection overhanging a granite slope 
which descended at a sharp angle to the 
brink of a precipice 2,000 feet high. 

I want you to try to picture this steeply 
sloping cliff below Fool’s Rock. It was 
practically bare; 150 feet wide, and 150 
feet from the top to the brink of the preci- 
pice. So far as was known, no human be- 
ing had ever crossed it. It was bare rock, 
except for some small patches of dry, 
slippery moss only half an inch thick. The 
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only inequalities in its surface were occa- | 
sional little ridges not more than an inch 
high. 

ight at the brink of the 2,000-foot 
precipice, however, were some rhododen- 
dron bushes, rooted in crevices of the 
rock. But there was a gap, twenty feet 
wide, in this hedge. And in this open 
space along the brink, and only two inches 
from the precipice, was a sade bush, the 
stem of which was only two inches in 
diameter. Six feet above it was a similar 
bush. Between these two bushes, a little 
ridge, less than three inches wide, ran 
acrossethe face of the steep, smooth slope. 
There were other bushes, growing at the 
sides of the slope, but not on the open 
portion of it. 

When Baty fell from Fool’s Rock, he 
rolled down the cliff, and struck one of the 
small bushes at the side. It broke, and 
he rolled on farther, to the one solitary 
little bush in the gap at the very edge of 
the precipice. By some miracle, his bod 
lodged against this bush, parallel wit 
the brink, his left arm and left leg hanging 
over the abyss! A piece of the broken 
bush had been driven into his neck, back 
of his left ear, and he had become uncon- 
scious. 

It being Sunday, a good many people 
had climbed the mountain. mong 
them were Charles N. Wright, a friend 
named Dillard, and their wives. The 
were not at Fool’s Rock when Baty fell, 
but heard the screams of the people who 
were there, and hurried to the scene. 
Wright climbed to the top of the rock, 
lay down, looked over the top, saw Baty, 
and in spite of the danger determined to 
try to rescue him. 

He ordered that the women be kept 
back from the edge and that they be 
quiet. He then sent a boy down the 
mountain to get the harness off their 
horses, and sent another for a bucket of 
water. Then he told Dillard he was afraid 
he couldn’t get along without help and 
asked for his assistance. Dillard agreed 
to go with him. 

Without taking off their shoes, they 
descended fifteen feet along the side of the 
bare cliff, holding to the bushes which 
grew there. They could have gone safely 
still farther, with the help of these bushes 

along the side. But Wright had seen 
Baty move, and he feared to lose time. So 
he started diagonally across the open 
face of the cliff, followed by Dillard. 


WHEN Dillard was about sixty feet 
above Baty, he lost his nerve and 
stood there trembling, unable to go either 
forward or backward. He called to Wright, 
who was about five feet ahead of him, and 
said he could go no farther. Wright came 
back and helped Dillard across the bare 
slope to a sale place close to the bushes, 
where he left him. 
hen, pulling himself together, he de- 
scended to the hedge of bushes along the 
brink, But you remember that there was 
a twenty-foot gap in this hedge, and that | 
there was only one small bush in that | 
gap: Baty’s body was partly hanging | 
over the brink, held by this one bush. | 
Ri also remember that there was one | 
‘ier small bush six feet above Baty. | 
this right crawled across the clif above 
i EP inch by inch, until he was about 
onie from the upper bush. Then his | 
"shpped! But he grasped the stalk of | 
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the bush and saved himself. Clinging to 
it, he looked down at Baty, whose body 
was twitching and who was regaining 
consciousness. 

He then let himself down until his foot 
rested against a small ridge beside a crack 
in the rock. It was only half an inch wide; 
and it was but two feet from the edge of 
that awful precipice! Stooping forward, 
with his shoulders only eighteen inches 
from the brink, Wright seized Baty’s coat 
collar. At that moment, Baty gave a 
sudden jerk and twist away from Wright. 

The strain on Wright’s nerves, how- 
ever, was becoming almost unbearable; 
and, his self cocierel nearly gone, he told 
Baty he would throw him over the brink 
if he made another move. Baty replied 
that he wanted to die; he said that he was 


| so badly hurt he never would be good for 


much and begged to be left to his fate. 

Here was a man who wanted to die. 
Wright wanted to live! It seemed hardly 
paree that he could save even his own 
ife if he persisted in his effort to rescue 
this man who didn’t want to be rescued. 
But he did persist. 


ULLING Baty after him, he drew him- 

selfupuntilhe could grasp the little bush 
above them. Then he dragged Baty over 
to comparative safety above the hedge 
along the brink, where he examined the 
man’s injuries, and found that they con- 
sisted of a broken and dislocated shoulder 
blade and a twisted and useless left knee. 

Meanwhile, Dillard had regained his 
nerve and had descended to the hedge 
along the brink; but he was separated 
from Wright and Baty by that unpro- 
tected twenty-foot gap! He had removed 
his shoes, and he crept along until he 
reached the two men. 

After a rest of ten minutes, they pre- 

ared for the return trip. Dillard took 

aty’s left arm, and Wright followed, 
holding the helpless man by the right 
arm. Dillard hooked his right foot around 
Baty’s left leg; and Wright hooked his 
left foot around Baty’s right leg. In this 
way they lifted Baty’s feet forward. And 
this operation was repeated over and over 
until they had made that perilous traverse 
and had reached the opposite hedge. 

Baty was delirious, E did not strug- 
gle. right and Dillard were trembling 
with the strain they had been under; but 
after a short rest they worked their way 
up along the side of the cliff, taking Baty 
with them. By this time, the harness had 
been brought from the foot of the moun- 
tain; and Baty was lifted up the final 
vertical section of the cliff by means of a 
line fastened to his body. 

The rescue had taken two hours and a 
half. Wright, who kept a small store, re- 
ceived a gold Hero Medal and $2,000; 
Dillard, who was a liveryman, received 
an equal sum of money and a silver medal. 

On October 28th, 1913, at Frederick, 
Oklahoma, seven men were working in a 
brick-lined well, 45 feet deep and 20 feet 
in diameter. Two steel girders crossed it 
20 feet from the top, and two others 12 
feet below them. These girders supported 
heavy machinery, wooden platforms, and 
other timbers. 

Suddenly the side caved in and a mass 
of machinery, timbers, sand, and bricks 
fell on the workmen, almost instantly kill- 
ing five of them. The remaining two, 
Brewer and Dean, were badly injured, 


and were imprisoned under the tangled 
mass, just above a mixture of sand and 
water, thirteen feet deep. 

In the crowd which quickly gathered 
were three men: Charles Zolninger, Julius 
Gordon, and William H. Reed, Senior. 
Zolninger was a plumber. The two others 
were laborers. A section of the brick 
wall, which remained standing, threat- 
ened to fall in at any moment. But in 
spite of the protest of the bystanders, 
chee three men descended a ladder to 
the top of the débris. There they cut a 
hole through the mass and helped Brewer 
out. 

Zolninger and Gordon then crawled 
down through this hole to look for Dean. 
With a light, Zolninger examined the fall- 
en timbers supporting the mass, and 
tried to cut through them to release Dean. 
Reed meanwhile stayed in the well, to 
hand down through the hole the tools 
needed by the others. 

Zolninger and Gordon worked about 
five hours before they succeeded in cut- 
ting a passage to Dean. Then they found 
that Dean’s feet were pinned against the 
wall by some timbers which, if cut, might 
release the whole mass above. So they 
went to the surface and, with other men, 
began to remove the débris from the top. 
After they had been working eight hours 
longer at this task, a second cave-in oc- 
curred, and a mass of sand, greater than 
all i débris they had removed, fell into the 
we 

When this happened, Reed—who was 
the oldest of the three men and was utter- 
ly exhausted—gave up and went home. 
Zolninger broke down and cried with 
weariness and discouragement—but he 
didn’t abandon his self-imposed task. 
Neither did Gordon. They begged some 
of the bystanders to come to their assist- 
ance. Only one would consent. He was 
John F. Steinbock, a farmer, forty-five 
years old. He took Reed’s place. 

The three went down through the hole 
that had previously been cut; and al- 
though they realized now, more even than 
before, the danger that threatened them, 
they began to saw the timbers which pin- 
ioned Dean’s feet. They had cut partly 
through the first one, when something 
above them snapped. This caused so 
great a pressure on the timber that they 
could not move the saw, even to get it 
out. They called for another saw and 
started again. They cut three timbers, 
one after the other. They then released 
Dean and helped him out of the well. 
They had continued to work for three 
hours after the second cave-in occurred, 
and sixteen hours altogether. Zolninger 
and Gordon received each a gold medal 
and a money award. Reed and Steinbock 
received silver medals and a sum of 
money. 


T SEEMS to me that these stories need 
no comment. Can anyone read them 
without feeling a thrill of admiration? 
Just fishermen, laborers, firemen, farm- 
ers, a store-keeper, a liveryman, a plumb- 
er, a school-teacher, an architect. Not 
generals and knights and warriors; just 
plain human beings in the ordinary walks 
of life. But this work-a-day world is en- 
nobled and beautified by their deeds; and 
we can but stand in reverence before this 
revelation of the heights to which our 
common humanity can rise. 


—— 
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pondering at the last whether he should 
+ accept charity or plunge again into the 
rain-swept darkness. 

“Come on, you tramp,” shouted the 
superintendent... ‘We ain’t heatin’ all of 
outdoors.” 

The line pushed forward again, and be- 
hind the last one the door slammed. The 
younger man shivered, although already 
in the welcome warmth his clothes were 
beginning to steam. 

“First time you’ve spent a night at this 
hotel, isn’t it?” the old man whispered to 
him. ‘‘We have to register, and then—” 

“Get a move on, faster,” snapped the 
superintendent. 

With a flourish the little old man signed 
his name upon the big book, and passed 
the pen to his stubble-faced neighbor. 

“John Smith,” the younger man read, 
and again he pondered for a moment be- 
fore he painfuly inscribed “James Jones”. 

The old man, looking back, chuckled 
audibly. A Goec Smith; James Jones,” he 
read. “Ah, the names that go on the 
Domesday Book—all John Smiths, or 
James Joneses, or Henry Robinsons. All 
false, at any rate; assumed for the night 
to hide an ashamed identity. John Smith 
is not my name—I couldn’t write my own 
name here or they would throw me out 
into the comfort of my own home. No 
more is James Jones yours, as I could tell 


by your awkwardness in writing. A man What 1S her first impression? 


> 


FETAN writen BROWN 


never hesitates in scribbling the name his 
mother gave him; it is only when he signs 


his own selection of a cognomen that the More frequently now you see men with coarse, heavy 
pen cramps in his fingers, and—” >- beards who shave daily, yet whose faces are fresh, smooth 
“Can the chatter, whiskers,” the surly and well-groomed, the skin obviously free from irritation. 


superintendent interrupted him. “Get 


those clothes off; get under the shower.” A certain ingredient in Williams’ Shaving Cream makes 


it possible for any man, no matter how stubborn his beard, 


Bot the loquacity of John Smith could to get a finer, smoother skin through shaving. This sooth- 

be stemmed by him no more than the ing substance-in Williams’ is extremely beneficial to the 

rain which beat upon the deserted street. skin.- With its help, Williams’ not only softens the hairs 
“There speaks your true type of the of the beard more thoroughly, but afterward the skin is 

pun servant,” he went on as they un- left soothed and cool, in delightful condition. 

aced their shoes and stripped off reeking 

coats and shirts. “But for some misera- Shave for a week — free 

ble pull that gives him the right to abuse You can test the pleasing effect of Williams’ on the skin by shav- 
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trampling the under-dog still further into O 
the ijd, And yet he b the sort of man - <A r X o o 9 
who is given power over other men when ; 
they must seek shelter from the storm.” Nhe 
The younger man, stripped of his rags, N4 
stood tall and lean and hard above the ; h ~ | 


little babbler. John Smith looked envi- ei Shaving Cream 


ously at his rippling muscles, and flexed 
his own arm, with its aged, flabby skin. 
“My son,” he said, forgetting for the : 
moment his tirade against institutions For Free “Get Acquainted” Tube 
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down so low as this?” 

“What’s it to you?” asked James Jones 
insolently. 

“Nothing, perhaps,” the’ other replied 
gently. “And. erhaps everything. Were 
you to shave eine three-days beard, and 
comb your hair, and dress—” 
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“Get a hustle on, you bums,” bawled 
the superintendent. “What d’ye think 
this is—a sewing circle?” 

The raucous snores of half a dozen oth- 
ers already rent the fetid air when John 
Smith and James Jones entered the tightly 
sealed dormitory to find their beds. 

“T hope you say your prayers,” whis- 
pered the old man as the younger tumbled 
wearily into bed. “I feel sure that good 
things are coming to you with the morrow. 
There will be breakfast anyway,” he 
added practically, “if you can swing an ax 
for three hours in the morning.” 


THE storm was gone when they awoke, 
summoned by a sleepy assistant even 
more blustering than the superintendent 
of the night. 

“All youse bums that wants breakfast 
hustle out to the woodpile,” he com- 
manded. “The rest of youse beat it 
quick.” 

With saws and axes they attacked the 
stacks of cordwood, sodden by the storm. 
The younger man, James Jea, sawed 
with back-breaking energy; the older man, 
John Smith, had seized an ax and was 
splitting the chunks with a skill that be- 
spoke much experience. Most of the 
others sullenly went through the apathetic 
motions of work without accomplishment. 

“Son,” said the old man, “you show 
again that you are a stranger in our midst. 
Look around and you will see the speed 
that is approved by our most practiced 
laborers. You'll get no better breakfast 
by such energy; and if you cut up all the 
wood that’s here there will be no break- 
fast for anyone to-morrow morning.” 

The obec: man made no reply; he 
was a singularly silent tramp, the older 
man reflected as he ‘readily chopped 
away. But half an hour’s time brought 
James Jones to a slackening of the pace 
that he had set himself; even his firm 
muscles quailed before the unaccustomed 
exercise. Old John Smith chuckled. 

“That’s better,” he announced. “You 
don’t want to work up too furious an ap- 
petite; it won’t be a farm breakfast when 
you get it.” 

By eight o’clock the older man himself 
was tiring. It was hard work to swing an 
ax without the sustenance of food, and at 
his age three hours of heavy toil is more 
than enough for even a stronger man. He 
sat down for a moment’s rest upon his 
chopping block. 

“Hey you, whiskers,” the superintend- 
ent shouted, awake now from his own far 
longer night’s repose. “Get busy, or 
there’s no breakfast fer you.” 

Quickly the old man straightened up 
and wearily swung his ax. But as the 
blow fell James Jones snatched the tool 
out of his hands and turning to the super- 
intendent declared: 

“T’ve sawed my share of wood, and now 
I’m going to split the rest of this old fel- 
low’s pile. That'll make it all O. K. for 
him, won’t it?” 

“Son,” said the old man, when at last 
the big gong sounded the end of labor and 
the serving of weak coffee and gummy 
oatmeal, “you have the makings of a real 
man in you. I could, of course, go home 
to breakfast, but it is a matter of pride 
with me to earn it here. I fear, however, 
that I am not so strong as I was once.” 

The young man grinned. “This socio- 
logical stuff is sure rough goin’,” he said. 


“It is indeed,” John Smith replied. 
“But when I meet a man—a man, I sa 
I feel that I have been enough rewarded. 
I told you last night that I felt to-day 
would bring good things to you. It has. 
I have watched you; I have studied you; 
and I am going to help you.” 

The young man made a gesture of re- 
fusal. 

“Oh, I’m not going to offer you the vice 
presidency of my bank,” the old man 
went on hastily. “It never has been, and 
pray God it never will be, my idea or plan 
to lift a man out of the gutter, and place 
him where he cannot possibly make good. 
I have a better method far than that. I 
am going to give you just one dollar; but 
that dollar, spent as I shall direct, will al- 
most certainly enroll you to-day in the 
ranks of wage-earners, where you always 
have belonged. It will start you on an 
upward path, where you can make your- 
self as much of a success as you desire. It 
will reveal to you your own potentialities.” 

The young man wiped his mouth em- 
barrassedly, but in his eyes glowed hope 
that was not there when he stood in the 
wet line of the night. ‘Go on,” he invited 
huskily. 

“The formula is not wholly my own,” 
John Smith responded. “There was a 
time, when I was your age, when I was 
also down and, I thought, out. Then a 
man helped me in the way that I am goin 
to help you. Times have changed, and 
the expenditure of the dollar must be dif- 
ferent; but this is the distribution of one 
hundred cents that I want you to make. 

“First go to a barber shop and get a 
shave. That will cost fifteen cents, and 
the barber will comb your hair neatly in 
the bargain. Then get your suit pressed, 
there is a place round the corner where 
you can get it done for thirty-five cents. 
Stop then at a bootblack’s and have your 
shoes shined; a good shine will cost ten 
cents, but it will be worth it. At the same 
time have that old hat blocked and 
brushed; it can be done for fifteen cents 
and it will make the hat respectable, at 
least. Then buy yourself a clean white 
collar—twenty cents, and with the last 
nickel of your dollar stop in the five-and- 
ten-cent store and buy a cheap white 
handkerchief to flaunt in the top pocket 
of your coat. That handkerchief will be 
the vanity to lift you out of vagrancy. 

“Then look into a mirror; that will cost 
you nothing, but it will give you a meas- 
ure of self-respect that you have lost 
with your hard luck. And in a newspaper 
that you can pick up on any park bench 
search the want ads and hunt yourself. 
a job. My son, you'll get a job to-day; I 
know you will. And you will work so dili- 
gently that your new employer will ad- 
vance half of your pay each day, so you 
can eat and sleep in better company than 
this.” 


(OLL of a ripped seam inside his coat he 
pulled a folded dollar bill and pressed 
it into the hand of the younger man. 
“God bless you,” he murmured. 

Then, before sani Jones could frame 
an adequate reply of thanks, the little old 
man was gone, following in the wake of 
those who had already finished breakfast 
and were stumbling on their weary way. 

“Well,” snarled the superintendent, 
“are we goin’ to have the pleasure of your 
company all day?” 
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“Tell me,” asked James Jones, and into 
his voice there crept a new note of author- 
ity, “who is that old man.that has just 
gone out?” F 

“Him? Why, that’s old whiskers— 
Boozey Bill they used to call him till the 
dry times shut off his supply.” 

“He’s not a rich man then pe. 

“Him rich? Don’t try to kid me. Why, 
he’s nothin’ but an old bum, and never 
has been.” 

“But he talked as if he had money.” 
Feeling the crisp dollar bill in his pocket, 
the younger man refused to be stripped of 
his illusions. 

“Say, feller,” sneered the superintend- 
ent. “Whiskers talks a lot o’ dope that he 
gets out o’ story books. But there ain’t 
none of it true. I’ve heard that some gu 
stakes him to two dollars a week; but all 
the rest he gets the same as you do—pan- 
handlin’. He sleeps here as often as we'll 
let him, an’ the rest of the time he camps 
out on the park benches. But don’t let 
him kid you—he ain’t got no jobs in 
banks nor nowhere else.” 

“But he offered to help me,” James 
Jones insisted. ` 

he superintendent laughed. “Sure he 
did. He’s offered to help a lot o’ guys he’s 
met up with here. Some of ’em comes 
back, an’ some of ’em don’t. But I leave 
it to you, feller: if he can’t help himself, 
can he help you? Now go ’long—get out 
o’ here. I ain’t got no jobs fer bums like 
you, an’ I ain't goin’ to have you hangin’ 
round no longer. I want to get some 
sleep—up all night with a bunch © 
tramps.’ 


BUT James Jones did not goatonce. It 
was as the older man had said: Here 
was a man ina position to help other men— 
to lift them up—and they were dirt beneath 
his feet. There was an old man, John 
Smith, or whatever other name he had, 
who, however unsuccessful he might be, 
had shared his week’s allowance with a 
stranger, had tried to help that stranger to 
become a self-respecting man. Which of 
the two—? , 

“I don’t know what your name is, Mis- 
ter Superintendent,” said James Jones, 
and his voice fairly rang with power now; 
“but I’ll find it out when I get back to my 
office. And when I find it out you’re fired 
—understand? | don’t know what John 
Smith’s real name may be; I’ll send de- 
tectives out to locate him to-day: And 
when I find him, he gets this job here— 
where he can help men and not push them 
further down. My night’s adventure here 
has taught me some things I didn’t know 
about men. You needn’t laugh; when I 
say you’re through, you’re through. Look 
closer at me, see if you don’t know me. 
Forget this hat, forget these old clothes 
and the tousled hair. Who am I?” 

On the wall above his head stil hung a 
tattered, yellowed poster, a relic of the 
last political campaign. It showed a lean- 
faced, clean-cut man of nearly forty, his 
iron jaw stuck out prognathously. James 
ce turned his head until his eyes were 

acing in the same direction as those in the 
poster. ‘Who am I?” he insisted. 

balllancerig, theeupetintendentaepped 
closer; then suddenly he caught the line 
of nose, of mouth, of chin. “My gosh!” 
he ejaculated, “you look like—no, you 
can’t be—but you are! My gosh, the 
mayor!” 
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rhea will attack the root sockets 
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Do You Know How to Get 
Along With Relatives? 


(Continued from page 43) 


some other unworthy motive. The cause, 
however, made little difference. The fact 
remained. 

I therefore made up my mind to accept 
frankly the fact that a certain percentage 


| of people will misunderstand me, will dis- 
| like me, and will do what they can to 


bring me to humiliation. Since that time 
I have wasted no effort upon these per- 
sons, but have confined myself to culti- 
vating those between whom and myself 
there was some affinity and appreciation. 
To sum this idea up in a general rule, it 
might be said that it is a good plan to let 
alone as much as possible those people 
for whom we have no natural inclination, 
or who have no natural affection for us. 
Many a friendship, or at least many a 
workable friendly relation, has been saved 
by going away. Particularly in the case 
of young married people it is an excellent 
idea for them to separate themselves as 
much as may be practical from their rela- 
tives, so that they can work out their ad- 
justment to each other unhindered. 


FTER all, this problem of getting along 
with people is very intimately tied up 
with the Problem of controlling one’s self. 
Unless a soldier knows how to manage 
himself he cannot keep step with others. 
Unless a player has self-mastery enough 
to keep the rules, he cannot play the 
game. At bottom it is a matter of disci- 
line. Two self-disciplined people usually 
have no difficulty in maintaining pleasant 
relations. In fact, two people can get 
along reasonably well if one of them is 
disciplined. But for two undisciplined 
souls to hit it off is almost impossible. 
Much of our trouble with our relatives 
is caused by a desire to make them good, 
or otherwise to impose our moral convic- 
tions upon them. The whole matter of 
being good, however, is wrapped up in the 
matter of getting along with other people. 
Being good is not an individual problem. 
It is a social matter. Jesus Christ was the 
greatest teacher of goodness the world has 


known, and almost all of His teaching was 
about getting along with the other fellow. 
Indeed His religion might well be called 
a religion of the other fellow. 

There are a number of little things, also, 
that have very strong bearing upon the 
problem of getting along with one 
another. Sheer good nature is a vast help- 
A sense of humor is of considerable im- 
portance. A thousand difficulties will dis- 
appear if we can manage to laugh at them. 
Of course there are many things that 
should receive very earnest thought and 
positive action, but not nearly so many as 
we suppose. Mest troubles will blow over 
if we ie them alone. 


aINALLY, there is this to be thought of: 
We are creatures of destiny. ature 
has her own plans concerning us. Who- 
ever made the world and us placed us just 
where we are and gave us just the rela- 
tives we have, for some reason. We have 
nothing to do with selecting our relatives, 
just as we have nothing to do with select- 
ing our country, our race, or our color. 
Since we cannot escape being blood kin 
to a person, we should reflect that perhaps 
destiny has made that kinship for some 
purpose. If some of our kinsfolk are im- 
possible, we should remember that im- 
possible people are a part of the dramatis 
persone of this world play. Every one of 
us is going to run up against difficult and 
objectionable men and women more or less 
during our earthly career, and possibly a 
number of these people were placed among 
our relatives in order to train us and give 
us needed practice. When we complain 
against fate for giving us relatives that 
irritate us we are on a level with the little 
girl that cried and stamped her foot when 
it rained on the day of the picnic and de- 
clared, “I don’t want it to rain.” A much 
more rational attitude is that of the man 
who said,‘‘When it rains, rain’s my choice.” 
To sum the whole argument up in a 
nutshell the best way to manage relatives 
is to manage yourself. 


Things I Wish My Relatives Would Not Do 


Prize Contest Announcement 


S YOU have just finished reading Dr. Frank 

Crane’s article on “How to Get Along 
With Relatives,” this universal subject is fresh 
in your mind. You are thinking of disagree- 
ments you have had with kinsfolk, and of 
things you wish they would not do. Possibly 
some of your in-laws have made you feel un- 


| comfortable, or maybe you have aunts, uncles, 
| cousins, or members of your own immediate 


family who are hard to get on with. What is 
the reason? Do they impose on you, expect 
too much of you, nag at you, “sponge” on you, 
try to “reform” you, compare you (to your 
disadvantage) to some other member of the 
family, or do something else that is equally as 
irritating? 

Write us the real story of the trouble, and 
give the cause. But before you write be sure 
that you decide honestly where the blame lies. 
Maybe you are at fault, too. You may “rile” 


them as much as they “rile” you. Think about 
the matter from all angles, and then write your 
letter. Get right down to dots and tell the facts. 
Be specific, but not ill-tempered. No names 
will be published. What we want is a concrete 
statement of the case without any slams or ab- 
stract opinions. Put your story in a letter of 
not more than four hundred words. We offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes July 2oth. 
Winning letters will appear in the October issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MaGazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any en- 
closure, cannot be returned, so make a copy 
of your contest letter, and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. Manuscripts and 
inquiries not connected with the contest must 
be sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
Tue American MAGAZINE. 
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your air is full of ozone; a man has only 
to breathe deep in your country and his 
energies are at topnotch. But the English 
climate is depressing. We have fogs and 
dark days and dampness. The English- 
man needs the stimulation of beer and 
wine and would hardly know how to do 
without it; for you in America, nature 
has provided stimulation in the sunlight 
and the air.’ 

“Out of office as he is, Lloyd George is 
still a center of interest and activity. That 
so dynamic a personality, still in middle 
life, and with such marvelous talent for 
playing upon the emotions and affections 
of the crowd, should remain permanently 
out of office, is hardly likely. 

“Taking Lenine, the next name of the 
list, you are reminded that mystery is one 
of the great elements of interest,” Bickel 
continued; “‘no great figure in the history 
of the world was ever more successfully 
shrouded in mystery than his. The fate 
of the world depends upon Russia, and 
the fate of Russia depends upon him. How 
little we know about him in comparison 
with what our imaginations conjecture! 
The condition of his health may be of 
vital importance to every man, woman, 
and child in America. Admire him, or 
despise him, as you like, you cannot ig- 
nore him. Sitting in his office in Moscow 
he dominated the conference at Genoa, 
and disbanded the statesmen who gath- 
ered at The Hague in July. 


“ COMMENT on each of the fifteen 

names individually would consume 
too much time and space; but the lists bring 
up two thoughts worth special mention. 
One is suggested by the names of Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Chaplin. Few peo- 
ple realize the extent to which the motion 
picture has made its heroes and heroines 
international figures. Mary Pickford’s 
popularity is such that she cannot step 
onto the street anywhere in the world 
without police protection. Charlie Chap- 
lin (called ‘Charlot’ universally in the 
Latin countries) and Douglas Fairbanks 
are almost as well known in the interior of 
South America or China as they are at 
home. One of our men who covers the 
League of Nations tells me that the states- 
men of Europe followed the Arbuckle case 
as eagerly as any group of gossips gath- 
ered in a country store. 

“The Prince of Wales’s presence in the 
list suggests the second thought. A man’s 
position in society contributes very much 
to the interest in him; but position alone 
cannot make a man interesting. As 
proof of that consider the prince and his 
father, the king. Nobody cares very 
much to read about George; but the go- 
ings and comings of George’s son are fol- 
lowed eagerly by hundreds of millions of 
people around the world. 

These fifteen names represent the in- 
dividuals who, in my judement, are most 
interesting to the world at large. If you 
or I were to make up a list of the people 


asy Way to Mak 


$500.00in Spare Hours 


Would YOU like to make $500.00, or more, 
right at home without interfering with your 
regular duties? Would you like to turn your 
wasted hours and dull moments into profit 
and pleasure? If so, read every word below— 
it may be the turning point of your whole life! 


OT long ago we put a big advertise- 
ment in this magazine. In it we 
: said: “Thousands of people can 
write stories and photoplays and don’t 
know it.” We offered to send anybodyany- 
where a free book, “The Short-Cut to 
Successful Writing,” which would posi- 
tively prove that people like yourself— 
men and women, young and old—can and 
do make money writing stories and pho- 
toplays. 


Among others, a bwg New York house; “ 


wife sent for this free book. She wanted 
to write plays for the movies. Her friends 
laughed at the idea. ‘‘That’s foolish,” 
they told her. ‘One 
must be a Genius, to 
write.” But the busy 
housewife was not so 
easily discouraged. She 
knew there was nothing 
to lose if she failed, but 
a great deal to gain if 
she succeeded. So she 
resolved to try. In her 
spare time she wrote a 
photoplay—just a few 
pages of manuscript. 
When completed it was 
sent to one of America’s 
foremost movie ac- 
tresses. Shortly after, 
the manuscript was 
purchased for $500.00. 

Think of it! $500.00 
for her first photoplay! 
$500.00 for a few pages 
of manuscript! $500.00 
for a bare idea, written 
in spare hours! And 
this woman attributes 
most of her success to the 
fact that she wrote for our free book and 
followed its suggestions! She frankly admits 
that our help was largely instrumental in 
bringing success so quickly. 

Wouldn’t YOU like to develop a fine 
new talent like this? Wouldn’t YOU like 
to make money in such a dignified, hon- 
orable way? Wouldn’t YOU like to turn 
your spare hours into dollars as this 
woman did? f / 

Well, you have the opportunity right 
now. Don’t say you can’t write. How do 
you know you can’t? Have you ever 
tried? Have you ever tried in the right 
way? Maybe you are “‘bluffed’”’ by the 
thought that you “haven’t the gift.” 
Many people are simply afraid to try. Or 
if they do try, and their first efforts don’t 
satisfy, they give up in despair. They’re 
through. They never try again: Yet if they 
had first learned the simple rules of writ- 
ing, they might have astonished the world! 

Thousands of people, like yourself, who 
thought they n't write, found out 
they could—and now make big money in 
their spare time. These people are not 
geniuses. They are plain, ordinary men 
and women who simply learned the rules 
of writing and intelligently applied them. 


aa 


Men and women in every business and 
profession—the modest worker, the clerk, 
the stenographer, bookkeepers, salesmen, 
reporters, doctors, lawyers, salesgirls, 
nurses, housewives—people of all trades 
and temperaments are turning their spare 


hours into dollars. 

Why shouldn’t YOU succeed if others can? We 
will help you. We will work with you shoulder to 
shoulder. We will tell you what to write and what 
to avoid. We will show you how to arrange your 
ideas to please editors and we will help you sell 
them. And we won’t charge a penny for selling 
your work unless we actually find a buyer. 

Don’t think you can’t write because you have 
an ordinary education—that may be a HELP in- 
stead of a hindrance. Many brilliant people have 
done less than the plainer, persistent ones who had 
common sense and determi- 
nation. And.don’t think you 
can’t succeed because you 
are not a ‘“‘genius.” That ab- 
surd idea was proved to be 
“bunk” long ago. Editors 
will welcome a good story or 
photoplay from you just as 
quickly as from any well- 
known writer. They will pay 
you well for your ideas, too 
—far more than is paid in 
salaries. 

Of course, not everyone 
can write. We don’t claim 
that. But thousands of peo- 
ple who have never dreamed 
of writing could make money 
with their pens—if they 
would only try. You may be 
one of these. It may be 
easier than you ever im- 
agined. Sure. 4 you owe it 
to yourself to find out, any- 
way, since it doesn’t cost a 
penny. 


Free Proof That 
YOU Can Write 


If you want to prove to 
yourself that you can write, 
if you want to make mone 
in your spare time, we will 
send you “The Short-Cut to 
Successful Writing’? ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. This wonderful book tells how 
easily stories and plays are conceived, written, 
perfected, sold. How many who don’t dream they 
can write, suddenly find it out. How bright men 
and women, without special experience, learn to. 
their own amazement that their simplest ideas 
may furnish brilliant plots for plays and stories. 
How your own Imagination, properly directed, 
may bring glory and greatness. How to tell if you 
ARE a writer. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and 
the pisal of failure. How to WIN! 

This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
No charge. No obligation. Your co 7 waiting. 
So why not get it? Why Geny goursa this chance 
to win fame and fortune? hy lead a life of 
plodding, routine work if you can enjoy a career 
of inspiring success and magnificent earnings? 
Why delay and doubt when the book will be 
mailed to you without any charge whatever? 
Sending for it is such a little Thing but it may 
mean big thingsin your future life 

Simply fill out the coupon below. You are not 
BUYING anything—you’re getting it ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. A Sondés, book that may be 
the turning point in your whole career. 


Ghie Snort-Cur 
to QUCCESSFUL 
WRITING 


The Authors’ Press, Dept,18, Auburn, N. Y. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Short-Cut to 

Successful Writing.” This does not obligate me in an: 

way. (Print your name and address plainly in pencil. 
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He found it 


in Valparaiso 


Then he headed north and 
found it up near the 


‘‘jumping-off place” 


No matter what part of the world you 
may find yourself in, few things make you 
feel more at home than to walk into a 
store and discover your favorite smoking 
tobacco for sale. 


With your favorite tobacco in your 
favorite pipe, life is worth living in almost 
any corner of the globe. 


This thought was inspired by the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Bromley, an Edgeworth 
smoker from Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


Larus & Brother Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: J 

In some of your advertisements from time 
to time I have noticed letters from different 
users of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco and I 
wondered if afyone ever had'‘a more varied ex- 
perience than I have had. 


When in Valparaiso, South America, I could 
get it; and when I was as far North as a man 
could well go without going to the “jumping- 
off pas” I could get Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed. 


. I have an old briar that I have had for ten 
ears and it never had a crumb of any but 
Edgeworth in it. 


If that isn’t going some, “you tell me.” 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. E. Bromley. 


If Mr. Bromley makes frequent skips 
from continent to continent, his record of 
keeping all tobacco but Edgeworth out of 
his briar is indeed noteworthy. 


` But as a rule Edge- 
# worth smokers, wher- 
ever they are, generally 
manage to find a way to 
get Edgeworth, for they 
don’t feel as if they are 
really smoking unless 
the tobacco comes from 
a little blue can. 


/ EDG ~ If gou are not 
` an gewort 

) EWOR TH j smoker,send your 

name and ad- 

dress to Larus 

& Brother Com- 


Hir aa 


pany, 25 South 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


You will re- 
ceive almost immediately free samples of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. Then you can judge for yourself 
what you think about this tobacco that so 
many smokers claim gives complete pipe- 
satisfaction. 


If you will include the name and address 
of your regular tobacco dealer, your cour- 
tesy will be appreciated, 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Ru!'! for the same price 
you would n - 


who are most interesting to us individ- 
ually it would be quite different. 

“Each of the readers of THE AMERICAN 
Macazıne would write his own name at 
the top of his list of interesting people, if 
he were perfectly frank. All good editors 
know this. Horace Greeley once received 
a letter from a friend who was about to 
start a country newspaper and wanted his 
advice. Two paragraphs of Greeley’s re- 
ply are well worth remembering by any 
man who has a product to sell to large 
numbers of people, whether the product 
be news or prunes: 

“Begin with a clear conception that the sub- 
ject of deepest interest to the average human 
being is himself,” said Greeley; “next to that 
he is most concerned about his neighbors. 
Asia and the Tongo Islands stand a long way 
after these in his regard. It does seem to me 
that most country journals are oblivious of 
these vital truths. If you will, as soon as ma 
be, secure a wide-awake, judicious correspond- 
ent in each village and township of your county 
—some young lawyer, doctor, clerk ina store, 
or an assistant in a post ofice—who will 
promptly send you whatever of moment oc- 
curs in his vicinity, and will make up at least 
half of your journal of local matter thus col- 
lected, nobody in the county can long do with- 
gut it. 

“Do not let a new church be organized or 
new members be added to an existing one, a 
farm be sold, a new house be raised, a mill set 
in motion, a store be opened, nor anything of 
interest to a dozen families occur without hav- 
ing the fact duly though briefly chronicled in 
your columns. If a farmer cuts a big tree, or 
grows a mammoth beet, or harvests a bounte- 
ous yield of wheat or corn, set forth the fact as 
concisely and unexceptionably as possible. In 
due time obtain and print a brief historical 
and statistical account of each township—who 
first settled it, who have been its permanent 
citizens, who attained advanced years therein, 
etc. Record every birth as well as every death. 
In short, make your paper a perfect mirror of 
everything done in the county that its citizens 
ought to know; and whenever a farm is sold, 
try to ascertain what it brought at previous 
sales; and how it has been managed in the 
meantime. One year of this, faithfully fol- 
lowed up, will fix the value of every farm in the 
county and render it as easily determined as 
that of a bushel of corn. 

“Greeley knew what he was talking 
about. Your name in the paper is the big- 
gest possible piece of news to you, and 
next to reading about yourself you like to 
read about people you know. Have you 
ever noticed how impossible it is to con- 
ceal the name of one of your friends in a 
newspaper! The item about him, or her, 
may occupy only a single paragraph on 
an inside page, but the moment you open 
the paper it seems to jump up and hit you. 


“INCIDENTALLY, most of us are bigger 
news when we are far away. If John 
goose of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is hit 
y a street car in his home town and 
killed it is important news, provided John 
amounts to anything. But if he is hit and 
killed by a street car in New York it is a 
front-page story. Distance, and imposing 
surroundings, lend importance to the 
least of us. 

“So you like to read, first, about your- 
self; second, about the people you know; 
and, third, about the things you have 
seen. Years ago, when I was city editor 
of a paper in Davenport, a story went the 
rounds concerning a new reporter on a 
German daily. A fire broke out late at 
night in a German church and he was 
sent to cover it. After a time he returned, 


settled himself beside the cast-iron stove 
in the office and calmly lighted his pipe. 

“Did the church burn up? asked the 
city editor. 

ep it burned up,’ the reporter re- 
ied. 
ý “Well, where is the story?” 

“‘Vat’s the use of wriding a story?’ the 
young man responded. ‘All the good 
Chermans was there and the bad Cher- 
mans don’t care.’ 

“He showed very bad news sense,” 
Bickel continued. “The very first thing 
the good Germans would want to read the 
next morning would be the paper’s ac- 
count of the fre. It could not possibly be 
too detailed to suit them. . Father, who 
was there and saw it all, would explain to 
Mother, who was also there and saw it 
all, just what occurred, and wherein the 
printed account erred. And in that re- 
spect you and I are just like Father. 


“your read the criticisms of a play 
which you have seen with far keener 
interest than the criticisms of one you are 
planning to see. I know a man who has 
almost no interest in sports. He attends 
one major league ball game a year, and 
reads the sporting page one morning each 

ear, the morning after his annual game. 
He wants the pleasure of living through 
the game a second time, in memory, and 
correcting the reporter’s mistakes. Or 
take the weather as an even better exam- 
ple. One of the oldest things in the world 
is a heavy rain or snow storm; yet either 
one is a first-page story in any city, no 
matter how big. Why? Because every- 
body in the city, having lived through it 
and been affected by it, wants to read 
about the storm in which he also got wet 
—the great event in which he A ikk a 
little part. 

“We are all interested in money—that’s 
another fact which every good newspaper 
man knows. It does.not mean that we 
are all working with money as our pri- 
mary aim; but the rich are objects of curi- 
osity to all of us through their lives and 
even afterward. The first two questions 
that run through your mind when you 
hear of the death of a prominent man 
are: ‘How old was he when he died?’ and, 
‘How much did he leave?’ 

“Here’s another queer twist: Most 
interesting people are interesting because 
something about them attracts us, but 
every now and then a figure occupies large 
space in the news because his character, 
or hers, inspires a general opposition or 
dislike. Millions of people read every 
scrap of news about the ex-Kaiser dur- 
ing the war and immediately afterward 
for the satisfaction of exclaiming ‘Beast!’ 
as they laid the newspaper down. The 
reading inspired them with a righteous 
indignation, a not unpleasant form of 
self-indulgence. Woodrow Wilson, in his 
last two years, was very cordially dis- 
liked by large sections of the electorate; 
and those who hated him most followed 
him in the newspapers most faithfully. 
To-day the pendulum has swung back to 
a considerable degree; he is one of the 
most important news personalities in the 
world. 

The immense interest in Lenine is 
partly accounted for by the fact that his 
philosophy outrages the feelings of so many 
respectable citizens, and the same thing 
is true—to quote quite a different exam- 
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WO MEN lived in the same 

town a century ago; they knew 
the same people and had an equal 
chance in life. 

One spent all his spare hours in 
idle talk or with the daily paper; he 
knew nothing beyond the day’s 
news. The other brought to every 
subject a wealth of sidelight and 
illustration that kindled the in- 
terest of men and women, no matter 
where he went. 

The name of the first man has 
long since been forgotten; the name 
of the other, the humble clerk in a 
grocery store, will live forever. 

He talked like a man who had 
traveled, though his travels were 
confined to a few backwoods coun- 
ties. He knew something of history 
and biography, of the work of great 
philosophers, poets and dramatists. 


His Secret Given to You 


What was the secret of his wide 
range of knowledge? How can a 
man who must work every day in 
a routine job find time to make 
himself so interesting to other men 
and women? How can he, in odd 
moments, learn to think clearly and 
talk well? 


The answer is found in every bi- 
ography, every anecdote of that 
reatest clerk. He owned a few great 
Cocks and, in the odd moments be- 
tween customers’ calls, he read them 
systematically. It was the influ- 


Send for this free booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 


E knew the secret which is revealed 
in the free book offered below. 
Read it and realize what even 15 min- 
utes a day will do for your success. 


ence of those books that gave his 
mind its start; then lifted his eyes 
beyond the horizon of a backwoods 
town. Before he was fifty, the whole 
nation knew the name and acknowl- 
edged the power of that humble, 
unschooled man. His name was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

What are the few great mind-build- 
ing books? Out of all the millions of 
volumes in the world, how shall a man 
know what and how to read? There 
is no more important question for you 
to ask yourself. It is answered in the 
free book offered below—a wonderfully 
interesting little book that tells the 
scope and plan of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path toa 
Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. The free book tells 
about it. In a wonderfully interestin 
way it explains how Dr. Eliot, out o 
his life-time of training men for success 
—forty years as President of Harvard— 
selected the few great books that con- 


T hë derk whose name will 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 

416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me 
the little guidebook to the most famous i 
world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by 
Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


NOME inas 


i r 


live forever 


tain the essentials of all books—the 
“essentials,” as he says, “of a liberal 
education.” 


Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


Discarding all the books that waste 
your time, he has combined these few 

reat volumes together into a rounded 
Ebrary; he has arranged them with read- 
ing courses and footnotes so that even 
in 15 minutes of pleasant reading a day 
a man may master them. 

Think of it—the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life, the broad cultural view- 
point that every university strives to 
give—these may be yours in the pleasant 
spare moments of your active days. 
Make yourself a bigger, more interestin 
man or woman this year. Send for «Rit 
teen Minutes a Day.” 

“For me,” wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of this page is invited to 
have a copy of this es Mis and en- 
tertaining little book. It is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 


Publishers of Good Books since 1875 


ks in the 
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OSTEOPATHY | 


rT 


Look to the Foundation- 
lt Supports the Structure 


He must have its foundation 
in a well-ordered, well-disciplined, 
well-regulated body mechanism. 


OstEopaTHY maintains that three 
things must be right if the founda- 
tion is to be firm enough to main- 
tain consistent health. 


The thinking must be right. The 
living must be right. And above 
all the mechanism of the body must 
be right. 

cA physical basis for permanent 
health is the ideal that inspires 
Osteopathic science. 


OsTEOPATHY never treats a present 
infirmity without a sincere effort 


illness. 
Diligently, Osteopatuy strives al- 


ways to læk to the foundation of 
health. 


Osteopathic physicians do not 
utilize drugs as curative agents. 


By Osteopathic adjustment, the 
physical mechanism of the body 
is maintained in a high state of 
efficiency and regulated to per- 
form its natural functions ina 
normal manner. 


Careful and expert attention is 
paid to matters of diet, hygiene, 
sanitation, and environment. Sur- 
gery is utilized when necessity re- 
quires. 


An Peren and atrai 
42-page booklet giving the 
history, fundamentals and 
\ the growth of Osteopathic 
science. Without charge, the 
bureau will gladly send this 

k. Address your request to 

Executive Orrices 
1103 F. and M. Bank Bldg. 
` Fort Worth, Texas 


to protect that body against future. - 


ple—of Margot Asquith. She has had a 
quite extraordinary news record. Until a 
few years ago she was unknown outside 
of a very limited circle; now the mention 
of her name at any dinner table is enough 
to start a heated argument. Millions of 
men read everything she says or does, 
each one muttering to himself about what 
he would do if he were her husband.” 


I ASKED Mr. Bickel why it is that the 
Eastern newspaper prints so little news 
from the Middle Wer, 

“When I moved from Chicago to New 
York I couldn’t find any news in the New 
York papers at all,” I said, “and for sev- 
eral months I continued to subscribe to 
the ‘Chicago Tribune.’ Aren’t the East- 
ern papers more provincial in that respect 
than the papers farther west?” 

He laughed. 

“Every man who moves East makes 
that complaint,” he said, “whether he 
moves from Chicago to New York or 
from Salt Lake City to Denver. It is 
probably one of the reasons why the East 
gets the reputation of being narrow- 
minded and provincial; but as a matter of 
fact provincialism has nothing to do with 
the case. The real reason is this—news 
travels from East to West; in other words, 
it follows the movement of the people of 
the earth. Go into almost any city and 
look for the slums; you will find them on 
the east side—old houses, once fashion- 
able, but abandoned to the newcomers by 
their first owners, who have moved into 
newer sections to the west. So every 
Western community has its percentage of 
people who look to some place ‘back East’ 
as ‘home.’ 

“These people want home news, and 
the papers give it to them. The volume 
of London news printed in New York pa- 
pers is twenty times as great as the volume 
of New York news printed in London 
newspapers. Chicago papers print twen- 
ty times more news from New York and 
he East than the New York papers print 
from Chicago and the Middle Wests sim- 
ilarly, the volume of Chicago news in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles papers is twenty 
times as great as the volume of news from 
the coast in Chicago papers. 

“Newspapers: are criticized for a num- 
ber of things for which they are not at 
fault,” Mr. Bickel went on. “One com- 
mon criticism is that the ‘newspapers are 
full of a lot of stuff that nobody wants to 
read,’ and ‘that the editor must, have a 
hard time getting enough pieces to fill 
up.’ The truth is, of course, that editing 
a newspaper is a process of selection of the 
most rigorous sort. The news item from 
Moscow that occupies half a column in 
your afternoon paper was written first by 
the United Press correspondent there and 
telegraphed to Riga; SETE there and 
cabled to London, rewritten again and 
cabled to New York, where it was again 
edited and telegraphed to your home- 
town paper. There it was submitted to 
another process of editing, prepared for 
the linotype machine, set up, edited in 
proof form, and finally printed. 

“Often a single item will pass through 
the hands of as many as thirty skilled 
newspaper men before it reaches your 
eye, each one putting forth his best effort 
to make every sentence carry the maxi- 
mum news value. Newspapers have no 
problem of filling their columns; we re- 


ceive material in New York every day 
twenty times in excess of the capacity o: 
our wires. It would be a very interesting 
educational experiment if every newspaper 
editor would print a photograph of his 
waste-paper basket every day for thirty 
days, or make a public record of the 
amount of propaganda and useless public- 
ity stuff si eii he throws away. If you 
think the editor sometimes makes a mis- 
take in what he gives you to read, you 
ought to see the mass of stuff from which 
he saves you. 

“Another common criticism is made by 
earnest people who are deeply interested 
in some cause and resent the fact that 
the papers do not give it more editorial 
attention. Such people need to be re- 
minded that the business of a newspaper 
is to supply news; and that, whatever the 
pyon sympathies of the editor may be, 

e must give the largest space to the 
things that interest the greatest number 
of people. Otherwise, his competitors 
will soon have the bulk of his readers. 
Study the front page of your newspaper 
for a few days, and you will begin to un- 
derstand what it is that makes news inter- 
esting. It may be where it happens or 
when it happens, or it may be the personal 
personalines involved. For instance, if 

resident Harding sat at a table in the 
Senate restaurant and wrote a message to 
Congress while eating a ham sandwich, 
there would be great news value in the 
where of it. Ifthe President arose at three 
o'clock in the morning and wrote his mes- 
sage between that hour and dawn, there 
would be great interest in the when of it. 
If the President stopped on the street to 
speak to an average person, it would con- 
stitute no sensation; but if he stopped to 
speak to Mary Pickford on Pennsylvania 
Avenue every newspaper would feature 
the story and print the photograph in its 
Sunday picture section. 


“TDEMEMBER, also, in passing judg- 
ment on your editor, that all news 
values are comparative; the big story is 
constantly being crowded out by he bigs 
ger. The war furnished amazing examples 
of that fact. One of the biggest news stories 
of modern history, a story for which the 
whole world had waited for generations, 
was the abdication of the Czar. Do you 
realize that this tremendous news story 
occupied the place of honor in the after- 
noon papers for only one edition, and 
then was crowded into second place by 
an even greater sensation? Or, take an- 
other example: the sinking of the ‘Ti- 
tanic was a sensation which lasted a 
solid week; it monopolized the newspa- 
ers to such an extent that the United 
ress did not even send out stock quota- 
tions during that week. Nobody was in- 
cerested in the market; that thrilling 
struggle of men and women against the 
common enemy gripped us to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. The sinking of 
the ‘Lusitania,’ on the other hand, while 
an equally great sensation, was a com- 
paratively short-lived news story. There 
was a war in Europe, and its thrilling de- 
velopments came too fast to permit any 
story a monopoly. 

“Do you remember reading, in the 
war, a one-inch item telling that a trans- 
port had been sunk in the Mediterranean 
with a loss of three hundred lives? Think 
of such a tremendous story being crowded 
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Millions Suffer Foot Tortures 


-because of One Tiny 


Misplaced Bone 


OOT specialists have just perfected a marvelous new invention—an in- 
vention which is instantly relieving thousands of people of their foot 


pains—and which gives one the glorious feeling that he is actually walking 


on layers of air! 


No longer need you suffer those terrible foot pains that leave you exhausted! 
No longer need you tolerate the aches and burning that make life misera- 
Nor need you suffer those agonizing twinges in the arches and 
For scientists have found 
the real cause of most troubles—a tiny misplaced bone in 
Even the slightest displacement of this bone 
But with this new invention you 
can gently work this bone back into place, with the re- 
sult that every pain disappears—instantly—as if by a 


ble! 
instep that make walking a torture. 


the foot. ] | 
means terrible pain. 


touch of a magic wand! 


PHOTO EY NY. X-RAY LABORATOR 


How Startling New Discovery Corrects the Trouble — and 
Relieves Foot Pains Quickly! 


ILLIONS of people have the 
mistaken idea that their sore, 
burning, aching feet are due 


only to the pinching of their 
shoes. Other pains in the legs and 
thighs are wrongly attributed to rheu- 
matism. 

But Science now proves that 99 of 
every 100 foot pains are caused by a dis- 
placement of the astragalus bone—a 
small bone at the top of the foot arches. 
This bone supports your whole weight. 
It is held in place by a series of tendons 
and ligaments. But very often these 
tendons become weakened. This tiny 
bone, under the weight of the body, is 


housewives, clerks, salesmen and others 
find that with these supports they can 
stand or walk all day long without the 
least bit of fatigue. 


Send No Money 


Many people have paid specialists 
large sums for the benefits that you 
can now secure from the Russian Sponge 
Arch Supports for an astonishingly small 
fraction of this amount. 

; Furthermore, you donotrisk one penny 
in trying them, for if after five days you 
are not more than delighted with the im- 


provement in your feet, your money will 
be instantly—and gladly—refunded. 
Don't send a cent. Simply fill in the 
‘coupon, being sure to give the exact size 
of your foot as instructed below. Don't 
hesitate to order by mail, for every day 
we fit hundreds in this way. When the 
postman brings you your supports, just 
pay him the amazingly low price of $1.95 


Note the Instantaneous Results! 


then forced out of place. - The result is 
fallen arches. 

The arches are really the “wagon 
springs” of your body. They “give” 
every time your weight falls on the foot, 
thus absorbing the shocks of walking. 
But when the astragalus bone gets dis- 
placed, the arches instantly lose their 
springlike resiliency. As a result, when 


The marvelous new Russian Sponge Rubber Arch Sup- 
porta; which slip into your shoes, are entirely different 
rom anything known or used before. There are no rigid 
appliances; no special shoes; no braces; no straps; no 
salves; no powders; no trouble or inconvenience of any 
kind. Yet the flattened arch is lifted 
gently back into place, pain is in- 
stantly banished—aching bones and 


you walk, the whole weight of your 
body falls solidly on the delicate bones 
and muscles of your feet, causing all 
sorts of foot misery. Just as an auto- 
mobile without springs would soon 
break down, so it is with your feet. The 
muscles bécome twisted out of place, 
sensitive bones are placed under ter- 
ribly unnatural strains and delicate 
nerves are tortured. 


How New Invention Works 


The old way of treating fallen arches made 
no attempt to bring permanent relief. The 
arches were merely forced into position by 
using hard, unyielding braces or props. These 
were merely “crutches,” for when removed, the 
arch flattened out again. Then, being rigid, 
they did not absorb the shocks of walking. It 
was just as if you placed a huge rock between 
the springs of a wagon. Their worst fault, 
however, was that instead of strengthening 
the foot muscles that support the arches, these 
rigid props actually weakened them because 
they did not exercise the muscles. 

But how different is this marvelous new in- 
vention! It is made of Russian Sponge Rub- 
ber, and is in the form of a wonderfully light 
and springy pad, scientifically formed to the 
natural arch. It can be slipped into any 
styled shoe, yet were it not for the wonderful 
comfort and buoyancy that it brings, you 
would never be aware of its presence. 


muscles are instantly 
swellings and soreness disappear im- 
mediately. And every step you take 
strengthens and builds u 
twisted ligaments unti 
comes normal once more! 
use of the supports is then unneces- 
sary. 


soothed—all 


the torn and 
the foot be- 
Further 


With a gentle even pressure at all points this 
resilient rubber at once raises the fallen arch to 
its natural position, gently working the dis- 
placed astragalus bone back into place. This 
instantly releases the pressure on the sensitive 
nerves and blood vessels, and takes all strain 
off the weakened muscles. 


Brings Quick Relief 


At the same time, as this light and springy 
rubber yields to your weight, it reproduces 
exactly the natural spring of your arch! 
Its constant compression and expansion with 
every step massages, exercises and strengthens 
the muscles in a natural way—thus quickly 
bringing back their old-time vigor and strength. 

The beauty of it all is that results are evident 
almost at once! After you put on these 
wonderful supports all pain vanishes and 
walking becomes an actual pleasure. 

Even if you are not troubled with your feet, 
you will find the Russian Sponge Rubber Arch 
Supports of tremendous value. Thousands of 


(plus few cents postage) in full payment. 

Slip the supports into your shoes. 
Walk on them. See if you are not 
amazed at the wonderful relief and com- 
fort they bring. This special low price 
is being made for introductory purposes 
only, and may never be offered again. 
So mail the coupon today—now—and 
say Good-bye to foot pains forever. 
THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Dept. 
337, 43 West 16th St., New York City. 


LOW PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON 


THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc. 
Dept. 337, 43 West 16th Street 
New York =; 


Send me, at your risk, thé proper 
pair of your new Russian Sponge 
Rubber Arch Supports. I will pay 
the postman $1.95 (plus few cents 
postage) with the full understanding 
that there are no further payments. 
If I am not satisfied after wearing 
them, 1 will return them in five days 
and you are to refund my money 
without question. 


If not sure of shoe 
size, stand on piece 
of paper—trace out- 
line of stockinged 
foot. Hold pencil 
upright. Enclose 
this with coupon. 


Name .. PE RI EPERE A OTIR E E ORARE 

Address EAEE 

City and State... a z 5 
Men's [8] 

Size of Shoe............. _...Width. ..Women's Q 
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NO OTHER fay these 
lime-saving features- 


During the past eight years business has 
been turning to a more efficient adding 
machine. It is simpler, smaller, lighter. 
In no other type will its improvements 
be found. 


This adding machine is the Sundstrand. 
Such concerns as Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Procter & Gamble, and many other lead- 
ers use 15 to 100 each. They say its many 
features speed work and cut costs. 


Convenient size and light weight are ad- 
vanced Sundstrand ideas. You comfort- 
ably carry it to any desk or job. 10-key 
operation is a Sundstrand perfection. 
Gives speed with ease to beginner or ex- 
pert. One hand control is a Sundstrand 
creation. Left hand is free to follow 
column of figures or turn checks. 


Automatic column selection is another 
Sundstrand feature. Units are automat- 
ically placed under units, tens under tens, 
etc., without the slightest waste of time. 
There are also advanced correction and 
protection features—a really practical 
and easy method of multiplying, with 
automatic shift—sturdy strength and 
dependability. 

Adding machine users, who know the 
Sundstrand, will tell you that few others 
compare with it. Few others set so high a 
standard in adding and figuring efficiency. 
“The reorders tell the story.” Our leaflet, 
“Testimony,” is sent upon request. 

Address Dept. A 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
Exceptional opportunities still exist 
$ yar salea osnan Thie: 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


Sales and service stations throughout the United States and Canada 


Only 19 "=s 


into half a dozen lines! In the present 
state of the werld a similar story would 
fling headlines acrcss the front pages ev- 
erywhere; ‘but when men are dying by 
hundreds of thousands, the loss of three 
hundred, even under dramatic circum- 
stances, is comparatively unimportant. 
“This rule of comparative values helps 
to make clear many things that are other- 
wise puzzling to the layman in his ap- 
praisal of newspapers. In fairness to 
your editor, keep that in mind. And 
don’t forget that you, important as you 
are to yourself, are only one of many 


j thousand people, each one of whom has 


his own special field of interest. I rode 
into New York one morning with the 
general manager of a successful company, 
a twenty-five-thousand-dollar man. There 
had been a riot on Fifth Avenue the pre- 
ceding day: stones were hurled through 
the windows of a prominent club and the 
police were called out to disperse the 
mob. Naturally, as a newspaper man, I 
was interested in the story, which occu- 
pied the first column on the first page, 
and ran over onto the second. I read 
every word of it, and when we stepped off 
at the Grand Central Station I remarked 
about it to my friend. 

“‘Bad business, that riot,’ I said. 

“He looked at me in surprise. 

“What riot? he demanded. 

“Why, the riot on Fifth Avenue,’ I 
said. ‘Didn't you read about it?” 

“‘Nothing about it in my paper,’ he 
answered, and started to tell me that he 
was going to change to another paper, be- 
cause his paper never got all the news. 

“T took his paper, turned to the front 
page and pointed to the headlines which 
ran across all seven columns. He read 
them with astonishment. In his eager- 
ness to get over to the sporting page he 
had entirely overlooked the most impor- 
tant piece of news, and was ready to con- 
demn his editor for failing to print a 
story which—because his special interest 
blinded him—he had failed to see. 

“We all have our special interests that 
blind us to the importance of other peo- 
ple’s interests,” Bickel continued. ‘The 
ardent suffragist sniffs with disdain when 
her taxicab is blocked by a crowd of men 
trying to force their way into a prize- 
fight; the non-golfer can’t understand 
hy columns of golf news should be al- 
lowed to clutter up his newspaper; the 
man of business may never see the report 
of a sensational crime. Each buys the 
paper for the news that is closest to his 
own interest; and the editor, presiding 
over his multitude of readers like Neptune 
ruling the waves, must decide how much 
space to give to this interest and how 
much to that, in order to maintain some 
degree of satisfaction and harmony. 


“JN SOME respects the problem of the 
small-city editor is more difficult than 
that of the editor in the big town, because 
he has fewer pages. Yet the reader of a 
small-town paper misses nothing that is 
really vital, so far as the facts of world 
history are concerned. The man who 
buys his home-town paper on the streets 
of Aberdeen, South Dakota, is just as well 
informed as the man who lays his pennies 
on a news-stand at Forty-second Street 
and Broadway. The travel of intelligence 
is almost instantaneous. I remember sit- 
ting at my desk in New York years ago 


and receiving three “flashes” simultane- 
ously. One came from Winnipeg an- 
nouncing a knockout in‘a prize-fight; one 
from Los Angeles, where a grand-stand 
had collapsed; the third reported that the 
President in Washington had signed an 
important bill. Each of these bits of 
news was less than a minute old; and in 
less time than it takes to tell all three of 
them were on their way to the eight hun- 
dred and fifty newspapers which receive 
United Press service. 

“Stories sent out to the smaller papers, 
either by telegraph or telephone, are of 
course condensed; but there is not an in- 
stant of delay. The small-city paper de- 
mands service, and if the service falters 
you may be sure that we hear about it in 
no uncertain terms. During the war our 
representative in Berlin secured an exclu- 
sive interview from Von Tirpitz announc- 
ing that unrestricted submarine warfare 
was coming. It was one of the biggest 
pieces of news in the war, and the execu- 
tion of the threat forced us into the con- 
flict. Owing to censorship and cable 
congestion, however, the transmission 
was very slow on long articles, and this 
was a very long interview. As a conse- 
quence, the story, when it was handled in 
this country, showed two days’ delay be- 
tween the time of filing in Berlin and the 
receipt in New York. The story was re- 
layed to one of our small-town editors, 
who came back with a violent protest 
against being furnished stuff that ‘on its 
face was two days old.’” 


NE other question remained: ‘What 
do you tell men who come to the 
United Press and say that they want to do 


newspaper work?” I asked. 

“I tell them two things,” Bickel an- 
swered. “I say first of all, ‘Don’t go into 
newspaper work if you can possibly stay 
out. It is work that offers little chance 
for recreation; its hours are long and difh- 
cult, and the financial returns are often 
meager. If you are the sort of man for 
whom the news has such fascination that 
you can’t be happy in any other work, then 
go in; it is your ‘game’ and you will win. 

“You will win, that is, if you have a 
real interest in people. This is the second 
thing I tell them. Just in so far as a news- 
paper man shares the great common ex- 

eriences of his readers, rejoices in their 

appiness, sorrows in their sorrows, finds 
his curiosity eternally stimulated by their 
hopes and fears, their struggles and vic- 
teries—to that degree will he succeed. 
You can’t expect to know what interests 
people unless.you are the sort of individ- 
ual whom people interest. 

“We have been particularly fortunate 
in men from the Middle West, from states 
like Missouri, Indiana, and Kansas and 
California. The newspapers in a city like 
Indianapolis are an almost ideal training 
ground—big enough to have all the great 
daily’s problems but small enough so that 
a man sees something of every depart- 
ment. On the other hand, we seldom hire 
a man from New York City. New York 
is a great town; but it is on the far eastern 
edge of a country whose center of popula- 
tion is out in badana. several hundred 
miles away. Far more people live on Elm 
Street than ever see Bioadway, and the 
man who forgets that fundamental fact 
can’t edit news for distribution through- 
out the United States.” 


NVaoo 


\ew City. is 


new Hotel Monticello at Longview, open in June. 

“The Longview National Bank now under construction. 
(2)—The electric power. plant now under construction. 

(4)—The Community House at Longview which will be the 


half of Atle will 
‘all term, 


center of recrea 
©)—Longviews s first school buildin; 
be ready for occupancy by the 


tional activity. 
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being ‘built. 


LONGVIEW 


‘Washington 


PRACTICAL 


THAT VISION BUILT 


in the broad, beautiful valley where 

the Cowlitz River empties into the 
Columbia River—halfway between Port- 
land and the Pacific Ocean—a building 
project is in full blast—a project that is 
robably without parallel in the present 
istory of American enterprise. 


A city is being built! 


It is the new city of Longview, Wash- 
ington, located in the heart of the abun- 
dant resources of the great Pacific 
Northwest—a city strategic 

—in relation to rail and water transportation— 

where rail and water meet. 

—in relation to the almost untouched resources 

tributary to it. 

—in relation to the limitless territory it can serve. 

—in relation to the industrial opportunities it 

presents. 

—in relation to the grandeur of its scenic environs, 

its climate, its healthfulness. 

To industries, these alone are signifi- 
cant distinctions worthy of great consid- 
eration, but Longview offers more. 


Longview—‘‘the city practical’’—con- 


Tint: in the state of Washington, 


ceived by business men, designed, from 


the ground up, by engineers and expert 
city planners, is profiting by the experi- 
ence of other cities that have grown 
without plan. 


Longview offers 


-ideal industrial sites fronting on the Columbia 
River, with its ocean-going commerce to all 
leading ports of the world. 


Gentlemen: 


Manufacturing 
Wholesale 
Commercial 
Mercantile 


Write today for 
profusely illustrated 
literature on Long- 
view. Please use 
the Coupon. 


Name 
Address. 


Please send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. I 
am interested particularly in its opportunities for: 
(Make a check mark in the square) 


i 


= > 


—adequate switching facilities and is served di- 
rectly by these three transcontinental railroad 
systems: the Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. 


—a scientific, expertly planned retail business 
district, residential districts, parks, boulevards, 
modern sewerage system, pure water and elec- 
tric power. 


Longview was chosen by The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company—a corporation with 
assets of 75 million dollars—to be the home 
of its largest lumber operations. Its 
mills, when completed, will have an annual 
capacity of between 400 million and 500 
million feet of finished lumber products. 


As the first important manufacturing 
industry in Longview, The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company alone will employ from 3,000 
to 4,000 men when the mills are complet- 
ed. The population of Longview, based 
on the Long-Bell operations alone, should 
be between 15,000 and 20,000. The city 
plan contemplates a population of 50,000 
within ten years. 


See Longview for yourself—see a city 
of steel, brick, concrete and wood, grow- 
ing out of what, a year ago, was a-valley 
of fertile farms and blooming orchards. 
See Longview’s modern 6-story hotel, its 
civic center, its construction force of 1,500 
men, its great temporary docks. Include 
Longview in your summer tour of the 
wonderful Pacific Northwest. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 
Longview, Washington 


Dept. 10 


Suburban home 


Professional 
Home site 
Rental Property Investment 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after it is 
carefully blended, and after it 
is packed for smoking, the 
sooner you smoke it the better 
it is. ? 


this 


is why Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer fresh from the 
factory. The cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon 
which the tobacco can be 
sold. This insures your getting 
Tuxedo fresh—wherever— 
whenever, you buy it. 


buy 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see how 
good fresh tobacco can be. 


Guaranteed by 


A Mer” Bb 


INCORPORATED 


FRESH 
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There Are Good and Bad Patients 


in Animal Hospitals 


(Continued from page 63) 


experiences. Just the other day a ragged 
boy of the street brought us a puppy hid- 
den under his coat. Fhe boy was fright- 
ened; his pup, he thought, was in a bad 
way. I diagnosed the trouble as one 
requiring an operation, and took the 
dog immediately to the table, telling the 
boy to wait in the room. The operation 
over—it was a minor one—I went back 
with the dog bandaged up. I found the 
boy sitting alone sobbing. He thought he 
had seen the last of his friend. You should 
have seen his face when I told him the pup 
was doing fine and would be all right in a 
few days. If ever a boy went on fis way 
rejoicing, that boy did. 


THERE are many popular fallacies and 
superstitions connected with animals, 
particularly with our pets, some of which I 
am going to take up as they occur to me. 
One of them, belonging partly to the realm 
of superstition, is that a cat is very hard 
to kill—that he has, in fact, “nine lives.” 

If you were with me here for a while 
you might conclude that many cats, espe- 
cially Angoras and Persians, not only do 
not possess the fabled nine lives, but only 
half a life. As I have said, anesthetics, 
particularly chloroform and ether, are 
very dangerous to them, and pneumonia 
is deadly. But that is not all: cats die fre- 
quently of no more serious complaint than 
homesıckness. 

Another fallacious belief regarding the 
cat is that he possesses a sort of miracu- 
lous nimbleness, so that he can be dropped 
from a considerable height without injur- 
ing him, since he always turns over and 
lands on his feet. Now a cat does land on 
his feet, it is true. But sometimes, when 
he lands that way, he breaks his feet. 

Still another belief, connected with the 
cat, is that he “sucks the breath of an in- 
fant.” This idea originated from the fact 
that he likes to lie on the breast of a sleep- 
ing child; but it is only because he likes to 
lie in any warm and comfortable spot. 
Naturally this is not good for the child, 
since the cat, if close enough, breathes 

art of the oxygen the child should get. 

ut there is no sinister instinct in the cat 
causing him to “suck the child’s breath.” 
Belief in such a thing may be ranked as a 
superstition. 

Jhen we come to dogs we run, first, in- 
to the ancient belief that “Dog Days,” 
which comprise the first two weeks in 
August, is the time when dogs go mad. 
Now sometimes it happens that a dog does 
go mad during the first two weeks in 
August; and sometimes it happens also 
that he goes mad in January, just as often 
one time as another, likely, for the weath- 
er has nothing to do with it. In the vast 
majority of cases, it’s a matter of infection 
from a bite by another dog who is mad. 

Also, in this connection, there is a 
pretty general belief that a flow of foam 
or saliva from a dog’s mouth, especially 
when accompanied by fits, is an almost 
unfailing sign of rabies. It is far more apt 
to be a symptom of acute indigestion. 


Many a dog has been killed as a mad dog 
who had simply turned over some neigh- 
bor’s garbage can and got hold of a piece 
of bad meat. 

True, a dog in certain forms and stages 
of rabies does foam at the mouth; but hir 
is not the first stage, and he foams at the 
mouth for so many troubles that this 
should hardly be taken as a symptom, cer- 
tainly not as a determining one. 

Your dog isn’t going mad unless he has 
been bitten. So Phe's been with you and 
has got in no rows with his kind, you need 
not feel uneasy. If you are not certain 
about these particulars, though, you 
should be afraid of the following symp- 
toms: 

First he barks a great deal more than 
usual, and there is a complete change in 
the tone of his bark. It is higher pitched 
than his ordinary bark, and is long drawn 
and whiny. You see him barking, you 
know he is barking, but it sounds as if he 
were another dog. In this case, tie him 
up carefully and after that do not go near 
him, or, better still, send him to an insti- 
tution for observation. Also, along with 
this strange bark he is restless and furtive, 
as if he does not know what to do. But 
the change in the bark is the first warning, 
and is the one most easily EE 

Whether or not a dog shows signs of 
rabies, you should be on the safe side if he 
bites you. In such a case you should re- 

ort him at once to the department of 

ealth, city or state, and either of these 
departments will take him and confine 
him for observation. If any symptom of 
the disease develops you will be notified 
in time to take the Pasteur treatment, 
which is an unfailing cure. 

As I have said before, I was once bitten 
by a dog, plainly mad, in fact a diagnosis 
of his brain afterward proved that he was. 
For twenty-one consecutive days I took 
the Pasteur treatment. I suffered no bad 
consequences, except that I felt a bit un- 
comfortable in the solar plexus whenever 
I thought of the fact that I had been bit- 
ten była mad dog. And these are the only 
bad effects anyone need suffer, if the Pas- 
teur treatment, which is available to 
everybody, is taken in time. 


ANOTHER fallacy, for it is a misconcep- 
tion so general as to be so classed, con- 
sists of the belief that if a dog has a break- 
ing out on his skin, accompanied by 
scratching, he has the mange. Many peo- 
ple when these symptoms occur go straight 
to a drug store and purchase a bottle of 
“Mange Cure.” ow, most cases of 
mange are cases of eczema; and eczema 
can be cured by a laxative and diet, not 
by a mange cure. 

And I must include under the head of 
fallacy the belief that dogs give people 
colds, that distemper is contagious, and 
that numerous human diseases, such, for 
instance, as the latest form of “flu,” can 
be contracted by dogs and passed on to 
other people. 

Dogs can give people only skin troubles 
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accurate. Precision marks every step of their manufacture. 
Untiring research is constantly discovering new perfections. 
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lamp dealer. He sells the same lamps that are standard orig- 
inal equipment for 80 % of all cars. There is a particular lamp 
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tobacco is fully aged; after it is 
carefully blended, and after it 
is packed for smoking, the 
sooner you smoke it the better 
it is. ; 


this 


is why Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer fresh from the 
factory. The cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon 
which the tobacco can be 
sold. This insures your getting 
Tuxedo fresh—wherever— 
whenever, you buy it. 


buy 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see how 
good fresh tobacco can be. 
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There Are Good and Bad Patients 


m Animal Hospitals 


(Continued from page 63) 


experiences. Just the other day a ragged 
boy of the street brought us a puppy hid- 
den under his coat. The boy was fright- 
ened; his pup, he thought, was in a bad 
way. I diagnosed the trouble as one 
requiring an operation, and took the 
dog immediately to the table, telling the 
boy to wait in the room. The operation 
over—it was a minor one—I went back 
with the dog bandaged up. I found the 
boy sitting alone sobbing. He thought he 
had seen the last of his friend. You should 
have seen his face when I told him the pup 
was doing fine and would be all right in a 
few days. If ever a boy went on his way 
rejoicing, that boy did. 


"THERE are many popular fallacies and 
superstitions connected with animals, 
particularly with our pets, some of which I 
am going to take up as they occur to me. 
One of them, belonging partly to the realm 
of superstition, is that a cat is very hard 
to kill—that he has, in fact, “nine lives.” 

If you were with me here for a while 
you might conclude that many cats, espe- 
cially Angoras and Persians, not only do 
not possess the fabled nine lives, but only 
half a life. As I have said, anesthetics, 
particularly chloroform and ether, are 
very dangerous to them, and pneumonia 
is deadly. But that is not all: cats die fre- 
quently of no more serious complaint than 
homesickness. 

Another fallacious belief regarding the 
cat is that he possesses a sort of miracu- 
lous nimbleness, so that he can be dropped 
from a considerable height without injur- 
ing him, since he always turns over and 
lands on his feet. Now a cat does land on 
his feet, it is true. But sometimes, when 
he lands that way, he breaks his feet. 

Still another belief, connected with the 
cat, is that he “‘sucks the breath of an in- 
fant.” This idea originated from the fact 
that he likes to lie on the breast of a sleep- 
ing child; but it is only because he likes to 
lie in any warm and comfortable spot. 
Naturally this is not good for the child, 
since the cat, if close enough, breathes 

art of the oxygen the child should get. 

ut there is no sinister instinct in the cat 
causing him to “suck the child’s breath.” 
Belief in such a thing may be ranked as a 
superstition. 

Jhen we come to dogs we run, first, in- 
to the ancient belief that “Dog Days,” 
which comprise the first two weeks in 
August, is the time when dogs go mad. 
Now sometimes it happens that a dog does 
go mad during the first two weeks in 
August; and sometimes it happens also 
that he goes mad in January, just as often 
one time as another, likely, for the weath- 
er has nothing to do with it. In the vast 
majority of cases, it’s a matter of infection 
from a bite by another dog who is mad. 

Also, in this connection, there is a 
pretty general belief that a flow of foam 
or saliva from a dog’s mouth, especially 
when accompanied by fits, is an almost 
unfailing sign of rabies. It is far more apt 
to be a symptom of acute indigestion. 


Many a dog has been killed as a mad dog 
who had simply turned over some neigh- 
bor’s garbage can and got hold of a piece 
of bad meat. 

True, a dog in certain forms and sta 
of rabies does foam at the mouth; but this 
is not the first stage, and he foams at the 
mouth for so many troubles that this 
should hardly be taken as a symptom, cer- 
tainly not as a determining one. 

Your dog isn’t going mad unless he has 
been bitten. So if he's been with you and 
has got in no rows with his kind, you need 
not feel uneasy. If you are not certain 
about these particulars, though, you 
should be afraid of the following symp- 
toms: 

First he barks a great deal more than 
usual, and there is a complete change in 
the tone of his bark. It is higher pitched 
than his ordinary bark, and is long drawn 
and whiny. You see him barking, you 
know he is barking, but it sounds as if he 
were another dog. In this case, tie him 
up carefully and after that do not go near 
him, or, better still, send him to an insti- 
tution for observation. Also, along with 
this strange bark he ts restless and furtive, 
as if he does not know what to do. But 
the change in the bark is the first warning, 
and is the one most easily Alatinguished 

Whether or not a dog shows signs of 
rabies, you should be on the safe side if he 
bites you. In such a case you should re- 

ort him at once to the department of 

ealth, city or state, and either of these 
departments will take him and confine 
him for observation. If any symptom of 
the disease develops you will be notified 
in time to take the Pasteur treatment, 
which is an unfailing cure. 

As I have said before, I was once bitten 
by a dog, plainly mad, in fact a diagnosis 
of his brain afterward proved that he was. 
For twenty-one consecutive days I took 
the Pasteur treatment. I suffered no bad 
consequences, except that I felt a bit un- 
comfortable in the solar plexus whenever 
I thought of the fact that I had been bit- 
ten była mad dog. And these are the only 
bad effects anyone need suffer, if the Pas- 
teur treatment, which is available to 
everybody, is taken in time. 


ANOTHER fallacy, for it is a misconcep- 
tion so general as to be so classed, con- 
sists of the Belief that if a dog has a break- 
ing out on his skin, accompanied by 
scratching, he has the mange. Many peo- 
ple when these symptoms occur go straight 
to a drug store and purchase a bottle of 
“Mange Cure.” ow, most cases of 
mange are cases of eczema; and eczema 
can be cured by a laxative and diet, not 
by a mange cure. 

And I must include under the head of 
fallacy the belief that dogs give people 
colds, that distemper is contagious, and 
that numerous human diseases, such, for 
instance, as the latest form of “flu,” can 
be contracted by dogs and passed on to 
other people. 

Dogs can give people only skin troubles 
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Each Mazoa Lamp for automotive service has a Mazpa 
Lamp Number stamped on the base. Look not only for 
the words “National Mazoa™ but make sure the Mazpa 
Lamp Number is the proper one for the particular socket 
where you intend to use the lamp 
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Does your English 
Help or] Hurt you: 


Does your English reveal your lack 
of education or does it prove that 
you are a person of culture and re- 
finement? Are you handicapped in 
your speech and writing or does your 
command of English rise to meet 
every occasion and every situation? 
English is the one weapon you must 
use every day. Here is how you 
can improve it almost at once. 


ANY ns say, ‘Did 
you hear from him to- 
day?” They should say, 

> “Have you heard from 
him today?” Some persons spell cal- 
endar “calender” or “calander.” 
Still others say “between you and [” 
instead of "between you and me.” It 
is astcrishing how many persons use 
“who” for “whom” and mispro- 
nounce the simplest words. Few 


oe 
h “ie” or “ei, SHERWIN CODY 
when to use commas in order to make their meaning absolutely 
clear. And very few persons use any but the most common 
words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk or 
arite they show themselves lacking in the essential points of 

nglish. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For five years Mr. Cody worked almost day and night on 
the study of the problem, ‘How to make correct habits in 
speaking and wri stick in your mind.” After countless 
experiments he ly invented a simple method by which 
you can acquire a better command of the English language 
in only 15 minutes a . Now you can stop making the 
mistakes in English which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
Weeka than had previously been obtained by other pupils in 

O years. 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorised, but correct habits 
are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are forgotten. 
The new Sherwin Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by constantly calling attention only to the 


mistakes you 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody. 
You concentrate always on your mistakes until it 

“second nature” to speak and write correctly. 


Free—Book on English and 15-minute Test 


A polished and effective command of English denotes edu- 
cation and culture. It wins friends, and makes a favorable 
impression upon those with whom you come in contact. In 

, as well as in social life,‘correct English gives fou 
added advantages and better opportunities while poor Englis 
handicaps you more than you will ever realise. And now, in 
only 15 minutes a day—in your own home—you can act! 
check up and see yourself improve by using the 100% self- 
correcting method. : 


If you are efficient in English it will give you greater con- 
fidence; if you are deficient you surely want to know it. For 
this reason Mr. Cody has prepared a simple‘ 15-minute test 
which you can take in your own home. The correct answers 
are given so you can tel ay once junt where you stand. Write 
today for this test—it is free. e F ao. gladly mail Jou 
our ne “How to Speak and Write Masterly 


wW 
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ill at ease. You can never achieve your greatest possibilities 
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—ringworm, scabies (or itch), one form 
(and that rather rare) of mange—and 
rabies, which has been spoken of. In 
other words, if you keep your dog's skin 
healthy, and guard against the very rare 
infection of rabies, you are in no danger of 
contracting disease from him. Nor will 
you give him your diseases, except, rarely, 
tuberculosis. A dog is not susceptible to 
the germs of ordinary colds, and his par- 
ticular form of cold, distemper, cannot be 
contracted by us. In other words, our 
germs, except in the cases given above, 
are not his germs, and his germs are not 
ours. They cannot be passed on from dog 
to man, nor from man to dog. 


CAT is far more dangerous, not, how- 

à ever, because he carries within himself 
erms of diseases which we may contract, 
ut because his fur is an almost ideal ve- 
hicle for germs, whereas a dog’s hair, being 
coarser and more open, is not. This is not 
a matter of my own individual opinion, 
but a matter proved by extended investi- 
ations. Cats, if they are mousers, carry 
in their fur all the germs carried by mice 
and rats, of which there are many varie- 
ties, and they pick up also, in alleys, gar- 
bage cans, Ek from children, the germs 


of diphtheria, typhoid fever, and infantile , 


paralysis. 
So well proved was this last that during 
the epidemic of infantile paralysis in New 


York during 1915 the United States Gov- 
ernment earnestly besought the aid of the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in destroying the alley cat. 
Ninety thousand of them were, “in fact, 
destroyed, a drastic step that would never 
have been taken had not the case-against 
cats been made out beyond question. 
This does not mean, though, that your 
t cat need be a source of any danger. 
eep him at home with you, give -him 
clean surroundings, treat him, in other 
words, as he should be treated, and you 
need feel no uneasiness. However, do not 
allow the children to rub their faces in his 
fur, or kiss him, as children sometimes do. 
This is simply inviting trouble. There are 
lenty of substantial ways of showing af- 
ection without indulging in intimate 
fondling. The cat himself doesn’t like it. 
Fortunately, the cat is a solitary animal, 
fortunately, too, he can remain in the 
house and be perfectly contented and 
healthy. If kept out of the alley he will 


-not contract germs from stray cats; 


whereas, the dog, were his coat a pur 
veyor of germs, would be a terrible men- 
ace, because of the fact that if he is to.be 
healthy he must be taken out of doors, 
and because of the additional fact that he 
likes to rub noses with every dog he 
meets. 

And now something about the way we 
should treat our pets. First let us con- 
sider, briefly, parrots and canaries, our 
principal bird pets. Birds do not suffer 
much with digestive troubles; but they 
are liable to nose and throat troubles, 
such as catarrh and asthma. One of the 
most frequent causes of these is smoking 
in a room where a bird, particularly a 
canary, is hung. 

And now for some general directions: 
Keep the cage immaculate; give the bird 
fresh water several times a day, and if 
he’s a “bathing bird” always have his 
bath ready for him in the morning. If he 
begins to look droopy, to sit about with 


ruffled feathers, change his food, and give 
him three times a day a drop or two of the 
following solution, which you can get put 
up at a drug store: Potassium permanga- 
nate, 1 part: Water, 10,000 parts. À - 
minister the dose with an eye-dropper, 
placing the drop on his tongue. A drop of 
olive oil now and then, given by the same 
method, is good for him. If he has scales 
on his feet and legs, wash or scrub these 
off, then grease with vaseline. Don’t dose 
a bird with any other drugs. He’ll turn 
uP his toes and die all of a sudden if you 
o. 

Now for the cat! In the first place, he 
should never be bathed; but he should be 
groomed twice a week with a stiff brush, 
and now and then a little olive oil should 
be rubbed into his fur. Cooked lamb or 
beef is fine for him, but never, under any 
circumstances, give him boiled liver or 
veal or haslets (kings, heart, and the 
like). These latter, when cooked or 
boiled, remain in his stomach as indigesti- 
ble as rubber, and yet they are with many 

eople favorite foods for their cats. 
hat’s one reason cats suffer from indi- 
gestion and sometimes “throw fits.” 

Give him his meat in the morning, and 
his milk at night. You can trust a cat's 
appetite better-than a dog’s. You do not 
need to be.so careful of the amount you 
give him. He’ll eat about what he needs 
and leave ‘the rest. He will not gorman- 
dize as a dog will. Remember that a cat 
is carnivorous, and that meat should form 
the larger-part of his diet. He loves fish, 
but do not give him raw fish. Canned 
salmon is good for him. Cook his meat 
usually, but“ now and then, for variety, 

ive him some raw beef, lamb, or liver. 

eed him regularly morning and night, as 
has been indicated. Take away the food 
he leaves, and do not allow other food to 
remain about where he can get hold of it 
at odd hours. Keep the dish out of which 
he eats perfectly clean. Always have 
fresh and clean water where he can get it. 


NoT only is the question of feeding a 
cat simpler than that of feeding a dog, 
but so, also, is the question of exercising 
him. In fact you do not need to exercise 
him at all. A cat can live year after year 
in a crowded city flat, never get out of it, 
and enjoy perfect health. A dog, unless he 
gets out of doors, will sicken and die. . 
And that brings us to the dog. If I 
take more time with his diet and regimen 
than I took in the case of the cat, it 1s be- 
cause, as I have said, he is much harder to 
keep in good condition than the ¢at. This 
is particularly true of dogs in city apart- 
ments; and I will talk principally of heat 
First, his sleeping quarters. A good 
lace for him is at the end of the hall, a 
etter place, the hall bedroom. Never let 
him sleep in the bathroom. The kitchen 
is not bad, but is not as good as the hall 
or hall bedroom. Whatever place you 
choose, train him to sleep there. Do not 
allow him to sleep in the room with you, 
certainly not in your bed. Let him have 
the range of the apartment, though. Do 
not shut him up in a room. He’s a goos 
burglar alarm, and he enjoys fulfilling this 
function. It’s his nature to guard your 
premises, and it gives him an object in 
life if he can act as a sort of policeman. 
Bathe him twice a month, not oftener, 
unless his coat is white and has become 
soiled; then. you may bathe him once a 
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TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


Ready for instant 
use—2 quarts of 
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colored, full-bodied 
Texaco Motor Oil 
in the right grade 
for your car. 
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Easy-Pour Can 
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Considering that our 
“Regular Package” con- 
tains approximately two. 
pounds of high grade bond 
paper (number one rag 
stock) it is quite natural 
that so many people should 
ask us outright, “How do 
you do it?” The value is 
extraordinary. Q In fact 
American Stationery meets 
the need of a first-class 
household note paper so 
well that it is widely used 
for informal correspond- 
ence in the country’s better 
homes. Q Order a trial 
package for your home; we 


‘know you will delight in 


ite use. 
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AND ADDRESS~ 


This comprises our “Regu- 
lar Package” which is made 
up as follows and mailed 
postpaid. PAPER: National 
Bank Bond — clear, white, 
fine textured; exquisi 
writing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
printed as shown in illustra- 
tion, in rich, dark blue ink. 
Foe orders west of Denver and 
outside United States, add 10%. 
Always remit aith aae ith 
piant, weal ordon with pa 
eT tyretrny es 
tionery is sold by mail from Peru, 
Indiana, where we as originators 
of this of note paper have 
succesefully manufactured it for 
eight years. 
The American Stationery Co. 
724 Park Avenue, Pere, Indiana 
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week, though never more frequently than 
that. Let the water be about the same 
temperature as his body and by all means 
dry him thoroughly. Many cases of 
leurisy and distemper are caused by a 
ailure to do this. Use antiseptic soap, 
and if you see any fleas on him put some 
creolin in the water—a teaspoonful to a 
quart. This will settle the flea question. 
Always have plenty of fresh water 
where he can get it. not put sulphur 
in the water, as you may be advised to do. 
It will do no harm; likewise it will do no 
good. But if he’s a puppy put a little 
limewater in now and then. Limewater 
tends to make him immune to worms. 


HEN it comes to what he should eat, 

I have worked out a rather complete 
dietary and had it printed. This I give to 
my clients, so important is this matter of 
food to the dog. Here I can only indicate 
some of the things a dog should and should 
not eat. I have divided dogs into classes 
according to weight. I will not enumerate 
these classes. You can tell, if you have 
any idea of your dog’s weight, to which 
one he belongs. 

Class 1, weighing from eighty to one 
hundred and ten pounds, should have 
each day from one and a half to two and a 
half pounds of meat. Any of the follow- 
ing will do: Beef, lamb, mutton, beef 
hearts, bone meal, sheeps’ heads, bul- 
locks’ heads. The meat should be boiled 
in water and made into a sort of soup. In 
addition to this meat, two or three thick, 
large-sized crackers, or about the same 
amount of stale bread or oatmeal por- 
ridge should be given each day. Like- 
wise, the meat soup should be thickened 
with any of the following vegetables: 
turnips, carrots, beans, spinach, aspara- 


gus, boiled cabbage, boiled onion. ca- 
sionally the meat should be given raw, 
but only very occasionally. Also, there 


should be handy a bone, preferably a 
beef bone, which he can gnaw. 

Where the dog lives in the country and 
gets plenty of exercise give him his full 
meal in the evening, with only a few 
crackers or handfuls of dog biscuit in the 
morning for breakfast. If he’s a house- 
hold pet, and does not exercise so much, 
divide the meals evenly, but strain off the 
larger portion of the meat for his morning 
meal. Also, if he gets a great deal of out- 
door exercise, give him his meat raw more 
-ften than if he does not get this exercise 
—once a week in one case, once every two 
weeks in the other. 

Class 2. Dogs weighing from forty to 
seventy pounds. Feed as above, only 
give him from one to one and a half pounds 
of meat, and cut down on bread, crackers, 
oatmeal, and vegetables in proportion. 

Class 3. Dogs weighing from twenty to 
forty pounds. One-half” pound to three 
quarters of a pound of meat, and other 
articles of diet in proportion. 

Class 4. Dogs weighing from ten to 
twenty pounds. One quarter of a pound 
of meat, and other articles in proportion. 
Minced chicken and boiled fish may be 
added to the dietary of this class. 

Class 5. Dogs weighing ten pounds 


and less. One eighth of a pound of meat, 
and other articles in proportion. Boiled 
fish and minced chicken may be added 
also to the meat dietary in this class, and 
the rules as to time and frequency of feed- 
ing are the same as those above 

ere are the foods prohibited for all 
classes: Boiled liver, veal, potatoes, rice 
(unless thoroughly cooked); boiled eggs, 
raw fish, ice cream, cake, candy, sweets, 
evaporated or condensed milk. These 
should never be given, however the dog 
craves them and begs for them. Nature 
never intended them for him; his digestive 
apparatus cannot assimilate them. 

ust a few more directions: If a dog or 
cat leaves a meal take the remnants away. 
Do not allow him to come back at leisure 
and finish. If he doesn’t want it then, 
don’t let him have it later. Make him 
form regular habits. Take your dog out 
in the morning, and before nng Epos 
sible. Let him go shopping with you. An 
hour a day in the open air is the minimum 
he should get. The more the better. 

Do not use an ordinary collar for your 
leash; he will pull against it, thereby irri- 
tating his throat. Use the shoulder sad- 
dle to hold him in. If there is a park near 
by take him to that. He is like a child, 
and loves to be close to the earth. 

Perhaps there will come a time when 
you want your dog to look particularly 
well. Maybe some critical friends are go- 
ing to call, or you are going to enter him 
in a bench show. Now, if he is to look 
well, his coat must be glossy. Since it is 
no secret I am going to give a prescription 
which will make it so, a prescription wide- 
ly used by men who enter their dogs in 
shows. Neither medicine will injure the 
dog in the least; both are coat tonics for 
him. Start giving them three or four days 
before the great event. For the toy dog— 
those weighing ten pounds or less: 

1-30 gr. tablet arsenic acid two times a 
day and a half-teaspoonful of codliver oil 
morning and night. 

Give larger doses in proportion to the 
size and weight of the dog. For example, 
two tablets and one teaspoonful of oil for 
dogs the size of the fox terrier; three tab- 
lets for an English bull; four for a collie; 
six for the St. Bernard; with correspond- 
ing increases in the doses of codliver oil. 


IN CONCLUSION, if a dog or cat is evi- 
dently in pain, which he shows by cryin 
or whining, or by extreme restlessness, a 

if this pain persists for several hours, take 
him to a doctor. But unless his suffering 
is acute, wait a few hours, maybe a day. 

Insist always that the doctor give your 
pet medicine that is not bad to take (of 
course this applies to liquids). All reme- 
dies can be made fairly pleasant; you may 
give a dog or cat a bitter dose, but you 
cannot make either of them swallow it, or 
not all of it. 

Regular hours and habits, the right sort 
of food, plenty of room to exercise, kind 
treatment (which. means that you may 
play with an animal, but not tease him), 
cheerful surroundings—these are better 
than medicine, not only for us, but for 
our pets also. 


“GOOD Humor a Big Asset” is the title next month of an 
article about ‘‘Chic’’ Bell, a circus ticket seller who deals with 
thousands of nervous people every day, but never loses his tem- 
per. Edwin P. Norwood, one of his co-workers, tells the stery. 
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What’s in your telephone 


This picture, taken ‘“behind the 
scenes’, gives some idea of the com- 
plexity of your telephone. In the 201 
parts which make up this instrument 
are materials brought from every cor- 
ner of the earth. 

To select these materials and refine 
them, to produce from them the finely- 
wrought coils and contacts and dia- 
phragms, to assemble the many parts 
intoa smooth-working and long-lasting 
telephone—all this calls for a manu- 
facturing skill of high order. 

Western Electric telephones are the 
product of fifty-four years’ manufac- 
turing experience. 


Western Electric 
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How My Wife Has Hindered Me 


twenty per cent interest offered me in this 
business will be worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars within five years” (events 
have proved my estimate too conserva- 
tive); “it’s perfect nonsense to say we 
can’t go. e’re going!” 

I started out of the room, but as I 
reached the door I turned. Madeline’s 
mother was clasping Madeline in her 
arms; both of them were weeping as 
though they had been sentenced to exile 
in a foreign land. From the next room I 
heard the faintly echoing cry of our new 
daughter. I shut the door softly and 
walked down-stairs and out into the yard. 
I looked up at the stars and wondered 
how many million other men had let 
themselves make weak and foolish deci- 
sions because of women’s tears... . 

With the Kansas City matter finally de- 
cided we settled down into the routine of 
suburban-commuting life. I went in on 
the eight-fifteen and came out on the five- 
seven. Saturdays and Sundays we played 
golf; evenings we played bridge; Sunday 
evenings the “crowd” all had supper at 
the house of one of its members. The 
“crowd” consisted of eleven couples, and 
we spent our social lives inside that vi- 
cious circle. Vicious in the sense that we 
were absolutely insulated against the in- 
roads of any new experiences, new person- 
alities, or fresh ideas. 


WHEN I became sales manager I sug- 
gested to Madeline that we move into 
the city, or at least toa much nearersuburb. 
_“T’ve got to do some night work,” I 
explained to her. “Every man passes 
through a certain period in his thirties 
when he has to do double work if he is go- 
ing to make a really substantial success. 
Besides, there are men in town every week 
whom I ought to have dinner with at the 
club. Some of them I’d like to bring 
home. It’s a big asset to have your busi- 
ness acquaintances become your personal 
friends; and you can help me a lot.” 
. She did not refuse, but neither did she 
become enthusiastic. Her attitude was 
that I was already giving the “old busi- 
ness” altogether too much, considering 
what they paid me. 

“If Teddy Johnson is worth twelve 
thousand dollars a year, you’re worth 
twenty,” she exclaimed; “and Pd like to 


see Mr. Foster” (our president) “some - 


day and tell him so.” 

Again and again I have been embar- 
rassed when we were dining with friends. 

“Do you know that Ted Ambrose gets 
eighteen thousand dollars?” she will 
burst forth. “And he’s one year younger 
than Joe.” f 

I shall not disappoint her alti It 
is fairly certain that if I keep my health 
and do nothing notably foolish I shall be 
vice president of the company one of these 
days. She does not understand why the 
promotion is so long in coming, why I 
should have to plug while other men reach 


(Continued from page 69) 


out so easily to take what they want. She 
does not know—and I shall not tell her— 
that every day at the office is drudgery, 
that with her soft white arms she choked 
the career I loved, and in which I might 
have won distinction; that with her tears 
she drowned the best business offer which 
has ever come my way; that the something 
in me which would have been thrilled into 
victory by the sort of faith which my 
mother has had in my father died long 
ago, and was buried half way between our 
suburban station and the country club. 


JUST as a matter of curiosity I have 
written down the names of the ten men 
I know best and have asked myself: “How 
many of these men have been really 
helped by their wives? How many have 
been unaffected? How many have been 
hindered?” It’s very interesting, and 
rather an appalling inquiry. Suppose 
you try it in the case of the couples you 
know. Ishall not enter into the details of 
my friends’ experiences; it would lengthen 
this article unduly. Let me merely set 
down, from my observation of them, 


Six Types of Wives Who Hinder 
Their Husbands 


1. There is the type of wife who ceases 
to be a wife, except in a formal, dutiful 
sense, after she becomes a mother. A fine 
example is our neighbor, Mrs. Keller, 
whose three children absolutely absorbed 
her whole thought and attention. After 
their birth her husband was hardly more 
than a visitor in his own home, a neces- 
sary provider. There were no little com- 
forts for him; she was too tired at night to 
be interested in his business. She could 
never leave the children for a single week- 
end to play with him. I hold that she 
failed at the job she undertook when she 
contracted to “forsake all others and keep 
only unto him.” 

2. There is a type of wife who, after her 
marriage, continues to be primarily a 
daughter. Every reader of this magazine 
can summon a dozen examples from his 
own community: “I’ve been over to 
Mother’s all day.” ... “I feel as if I really 
must go home for a week; Mother seems 
to need me so.” ... “Mother was in this 
afternoon and she thinks we are making a 
mistake.” Any man with spirit rebels at 
having someone else’s judgment and 
authority constantly exercised in his 
home, even though his own judgment 
may be none too good. The greatest boon 
parents can give a young couple is to let 
them make their own mistakes and learn 
by their own experiences. 

3. There is the woman who “just 
couldn’t think of living anywhere but 
here.” In my judgment, the place for a 
man to live 1s wherever his business or 
profession offer the best opportunity. 
And a wife’s place is by her husband’s 
side. I know at least five men who are 
mediocrities in big cities; each one of 


them, at some time, has had a chance to 
establish himself in a business of his own 
in a smaller place. But the wives “would 
die?—to hear them tell it—without the 
theatres and the excitements of the crowd. 

4. There is the wife who is constantly 
comparing her husband with other men 
to his disadvantage. Perhaps she does it 
only in her own secret thoughts; perhaps 
she does it verbally when they are alone, 
or even when they are in company. Be- 
cause another woman’s husband earns 
twenty thousand dollars a year is no rea- 
son why her husband can, or should. 
Every man is different from every other 
in his capacities and limitations. The 
wise woman studies her husband and 
seeks to help him make the most of what- 
ever talents he may have, be they great or 
small. She learns early this secret of exec- 
utive success—that if you praise a man 
and let him know that you believe he is go- 
ing to succeed he often does succeed even 
beyond your expectations. 

5. There is the wife who limits her hus- 
band’s human contacts to “our set;’? who 
drains his energy with a constant suc- 
cession of useless, narrowing social en- 
gagements. Generally speaking, men 
succeed in proportion to the number of 
people who know them and trust them. 
So to direct the hospitality of her home 
that the circle of her husband’s friend- 
ships will constantly enlarge ought to be 
an important part of every wife’s duty. 

6. Finally, there is the ‘managing 
type” of wife, who, rightly or wrongly, 
conceives herself to be the stronger char- 
acter of the two, and lets her hand be seen 
constantly in the direction of her hus- 
band’s career. Many a clever woman 
does manage things without letting either 
her husband or her husband’s associates 
suspect her management. But men are 
still pretty primitive creatures; let them 
once scent a plot on the part of a wife to 
use them for her husband’s advancement 
and they take to the woods with all speed. 


NDOUBTEDLY a trained observer of 

life could compile a much more com- 
plete and interesting list than this. I am, 
as I said at the outset, only an average fel- 
low; nota failure in the usual sense, and 
decidedly not a success according to my 
own inner standards. Perhaps I should not 
have succeeded any better under other 
circumstances. I cannot tell. All I know is 
this—that when we visit my father’s home 
and I sit down with him to smoke a cigar 
in the library lined with his law books, and 
hear him talk about his work, I feel the 
same old thrill that used to run through 
me asa boy. Z have held a succession of 
fairly well-paid jobs; he has had a career. 
The reason for this difference lies partly 
inside ourselves; he is a stronger; more 
original and independent character than 
I. But I cannot help feeling that any 
complete analysis of us must take account 
of the difference in our wives. 


“HOW I Fought the Glooms—And Won” is the title of a stimulating article next month 
Dr. Frank Crane. You will see from this intimate study of his own life that he has had 
3gles very much like your own, and it will help you to learn how he won his great battle 
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Scraped fenders quickly and easily touched up 
with Effecto Auto Enamel, have led many a 
delighted automobile owner to paint his whole 
car. You will believe it when you try it. Nine 
free-flowing, self-leveling, quick-drying, durable, 
lustrous colors to choose from. Effecto lasts 


longer than the original finish on most cars. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
Send for Effecto Color Card and Names of Local Dealers. 
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An Office Boy Who Used His Head 


important positions, and I think we all 
know each other in a far more useful way 
than if we had met only after reaching re- 
sponsibility. Taking a course as an office 
boy is not all there 1s to business—not by 
a lene shot. But anyone who skips the 
lowest grade may also run the danger of 
skipping a lot of mighty valuable informa- 
tion about human beings, and about two 
thirds of business hangs on knowing 
about human beings.” 


REDERICK K. RUPPRECHT is fifty 

years old, but he looks younger, for he 
keeps himself fit. It is generally recognized 
that he first applied to the cotton textile 
business the most important ideas in gen- 
erations. 

The making of cotton goods is a very 
old industry. A mill or a firm which 1s 
less than twenty-five years old is looked 
upon as the rawest sort of a newcomer, 
and the ownership and management of 
mills is apt to run in families, and wealthy 
families at that. Outsiders may get into 
these long-established concerns and some- 
times they may actually manage them, 
after a hard, uphill fight, but it is ex- 
tremely rare for any man not born into 
ownership to do much in cotton until he is 
fairly well along in middle age. 

It is Finals ble: but it is not extraordi- 
nary, for a young man without any influ- 
ence to shoot up rapidly in a new industry, 
like the making of automobiles, but ıt is 
quite a different case in an old established 
industry like cotton, in which it ordinarily 
takes a man about half a dozen years just 
to learn the traditions. Mr. Rupprecht 
was a salesman for a long-established 
commission house before he had com- 
pleted his apprenticeship as an office boy 
and two years before he became of age. 
At twenty-seven he was a partner in an- 
other big commission house. Seventeen 
years later he was the president and prin- 
cipal owner of this commission house, 
which is now known as Converse and 
Company, and which is the largest com- 
mission house in the country, handling 
the products of about forty-five mills, 
hick together can produce more than a 
million yards of fabric a day. 

From selling the output of mills he 
turned to owning them, and organized the 


Consolidated Textile Corporation, which ` 


bought nine mills in the South and the cel- 
ebrated Windsor Print Works at North 
Adams, Massachusetts. With these mills 
as starters he then brought about the pur- 
chase of the famous B. B. & R. Knight 
properties in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, whose trademark has been on 
cotton goods since 1846. This brought 
seventeen more mills into the combina- 
tion, which, with its ownership of mills, 
North and South, and its ownership of 
Converse and Company as commission 
merchants, makes it the most important 
roup of cotton interests in the world. 
This is the new idea that he brought into 
the cotton industry—the idea of organiz- 
ing it on the general lines of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

And all of this has been done by an ex- 
tremely modest man—this is the first inter- 


(Continued from page 34) 


view with him that has ever been written— 
who is still young and who regards himself 
as not yet having made a real beginning. 

“I went into the cotton business,” con- 
tinued Mr. Rupprecht, “just about the 
way most boys who need a job and have 
no friends go into business. I was born in 
Brooklyn in 1872, finished with the gram- 
mar school when I was fourteen, and was 
thinking about going on into the high 
school when my family decided, not be- 
cause they wanted to but because they 
had to, that I must get a job. This was in 
July and I was spending the summer on a 
farm. A friend of mine worked in Denny, 
Poor and Company, dry-goods merchants 
with offices on Worth Street, New York. 
He told me he thought they needed an 
office boy. I applied for the job and got 
it. I was not hired as an ofhce boy. I 
was just hired. My pay was four dollars 
and seventeen cents every two weeks and 
I was promised a raise of a dollar a week 
each year for five years. So, although I 
was considered just as a boy, I was really 
a kind of commercial apprentice. 


“THAT was the old scheme, and it was a 
good scheme. At the end of the fifth 
yer I was getting eight dollars a week. 

y duties were to do whatever I was told to 
do, and they managed to tell me a good 
deal. I had a few fixed duties: At half 
past seven each morning I had to stop at 
the post office for the mail, and I took the 
outgoing letters to the post office again at 
the close of the day—which meant any- 
where from six to nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning, according to how busy we were. In 
those days we did not know anythin 
about five-o’clock closing. Five odlok 
was the middle of the afternoon, just as 
nine o’clock was late in the morning. Be- 
tween times I was supposed to clean and 
dust and keep things generally shipshape 
and tidy. 

- “They kept me going all day long, which 
was a mighty good ang for me. The 
principal partners of the firm were Ed- 
ward E. Poor, who was also president of 
the Park National Bank, and James E. 
Denny. Both were fine old merchants 
who knew every detail of the business and 
stuck close to it. They were as careful 
about their expenditures as they were of 
their promises, which is saying a good deal. 
Mr. Poor’s favorite maxim was, ‘Don’t 
promise more than you can do, and then 
do it.’ They had been through good times 
and hard times. Both of them had been 
through the panic of 1873—compared 
with which nothing we have had since 
could really be called a panic—and they 
were careful of every penny. They were 
careful of more than their money. They 
were careful of their own reputations and 
of whom they had around them. If they 

romised to pay money or to make a de- 
veiy on a certain day, they dıd it al- 
though the heavens might fall. To-day 
they would not be considered progressive, 
but they were solid and sure. They took 
an interest in everyone who worked for 
them, and although I was only a boy there 
was nothing impersonal in my relation- 
ship with them. 


“After I had been there four years Mr. 
Denny called me into his office one day 
and said: 

“‘Our regular salesman is away. I 
would like you to go down to Baltimore 
and visit our customers. Would you be 
afraid to go so far?’ he asked jokingly. 

“Of course I wasn’t afraid to go from 
New York to Baltimore. I was crazy to 
go, for although I was then eighteen I had 
never been more than thirty miles out of 
New York. I got home as soon as I could 
to tell my mother. She thought differ- 
ently about the trip. She was afraid I 
might get lost or get sick or something— 
that I would not eat the right kind of food 
or wear the proper clothing. She thought 
that if I did make the trip she had better 
go along. That would not do at all. Think 
of a salesman taking his mother along to 
protect him! I won the argument and 
started to Baltimore alone. i 

“I can remember every detail of that 
trip. I can remember all the merchants I 
called on and how they acted. Some of 
them were rough and dismissed me some- 
what more than curtly. More than one 
tried to put things over on me, because I 
looked even younger than I was. I have 
never forgotten the way some of those 
men acted, and I have no time to-day for 
the kind of man who is nasty to a young 
fellow honestly trying to make his fiine 
I was pretty well discouraged until I came 
to Lloyd Jackson, one of the big mer- 
chants of the city. When I entered his 
office, he smiled and said: 

“Well, young man, you look pretty 
young to be out on the road.’ 

“I told him how old I was, that this was ° 
my first trip, and I was trying to make a 
good showing. He listened pleasantly. 
As I finished he said: 

“Tt is dinner time now. Let us go out 
and have something to eat.’ 

“We talked about a lot of things during 
luncheon. He was the first human bein 
I had met in the city, and I suppose 
opened up my heart to him. I know we 
became good friends. We did not talk 
business. I was anxious to, but he never 
gave meachance. As we left the hotel I 
took for granted that he was not going 
to give me any order, and began to thank 
him preparatory to making my next call. 

“Wate a minute,’ he interrupted. ‘If 
you are not in too much of a hurry, come 

ack to the store with me.’ 

“We went back and he gave me a very 
big order, big even for the regular sales- 
man. I couldn’t hold myself in check 
long enough to write or telegraph an order 
of that kind. I violated all the rules and 
telephoned it, and the firm was so pleased 
that they never called me to time for my 
extravagance. 


“THAT was the end of being an office 
boy, as far as duties were concerned. 
I remained an apprentice only as to wages. 
The agreement under which Í had entered, 
as I said above, was for five years, and 

really believe that it never occurred to 
either of the firm members to change the 
wages to fit the new duties. I know that 
such a thing never occurred to me. The 
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Wanted for check-raising 


DESCRIPTION: 
ASEH 56 eo we E 26 (looks older) Occupation. ..... bookkeeper 
Heéighier go) 2 sh as ee 5ft.7in. Peculiarities . cigarette smoker, nervous, 
Weight? ..c0- 55, Som so ae Sle 125 Ibs. prominent cheek bones, 
BU a2 NN S est, caps slender receding chin, pointed 
Hair chestnut brown (curly) Roman nose, high fore- 
) he ge” ee ea ers light gray head, nude woman tat- 
Complexion . ...... sallow tooed on left arm. 


This man is wanted for numerous check raisings. He is intelligent 
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using? 


This is why banks give depositors 
insured checks 


—the only positive protection 


Ordinary unsafe bank checks are an irresistible 
temptation to check raisers. Last year more than 
$50,000,000 was lost through check frauds alone. 


Thousands of banks today give their 
depositors positive protection against 
check raisers by providing only Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks. 

There are many mechanical devices on 
the market, safety inks and other 
methods of protecting checks. As far as 
they go they serve a useful purpose in 
deterring amateurs. They often prevent 
the first step on the downward path. 


But Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks 
not only deter the green amateur—they 
scare off the hardened professional. For 
the paper on which they are made is the 
latest word in safety. Should an attempt 
be made to alter one of these checks, 
either by erasure, knife or acid, the 
paper fairly shrieks the crime. 

Then—each check is insured for $1,000 
against fraudulent alteration, with the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


On each check, in the corner, appear 
the reassuring words:“INSURED,” and 
“Protected by the William J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, Inc.” 
The moral effect of this positive pro- 
tection is not lightly to aa 
with. The crook will seek the unpro- 
tected check to play with. 


William J. Burns strongly urges all bank 
depositors to take the precaution of 
using safety paper. And in his book— 
“Stories of Check Raisers—and How to 
Protect Yourself ”—he has drawn on his 
vast experience, and offered timely ad- 
vice which may save your bank account 
from being pilfered some day. 


We have prepared a private edition of 
this book simply as propaganda of edu- 
cation. If you will mail the coupon we 
will gladly send you a copy with our 
compliments. No obligation whatever. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


in the World 


Chicago Denver Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Des Moines 


Your Protection 


This mark on the corner of 
your check warns off crooks 
—your surety that the check 
is protected by Burns, and 
insured against alteration for 
$1,000 by the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Co. 


and plausible enough to allay any ordinary suspicions. He is at 
lice officials warn you of his activities. What name is he 
ose ordinary, unsafe check may healter next? Who knows? 


rge 


Pay by Check 


You always have a receipt 
for payments. 

You never make a mis- 
take in amount. 

You can operate your 
“budget” more intelli- 


gently. 
You always know just 
what your balance is. 


CAUTION: Always make 
your checks out properly, in 
ink. Use Super-Safety Insured 
Bank Checks. Your bank 
probably supplies them. 


Send today for this 


interesting book— 


by: 


DETECTIVE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Founder of the famous William J. 
Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc., which protects bank 
depositors who use Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks. 


Mail the coupon—today 


rT 
The Bankers Supply Company 8 
| 5950 South State Street, Chicago | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli- | 
tion, a copy of your private edition of 
| * Stories of Check Raisers—and How to 


Protect Yourself,” by William J. Burns. 
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big thing was to have a man’s job and get 
out of the humdrum of looking after the 
mail and running errands. 

“After a time Treat and Converse, a 
bigger commission house across the street 
and then the largest firm in the business, 
sent for me. They offered to make me 
manager of their printed goods depart- 
ment. My old bosses did not like to have 
me leave, but they were such good friends 
and such honest men that they actually 
told me that it would be wrong to refuse 
the new place. Had they not been willing 
to let me go, I doubt if I should have done 
so, for our relations were very close. 

“Of course I think a man should usually 
change to a better job when it offers; but 
he ought to be sure that it really is a bet- 
ter job and not merely one that promises 
a little more money for the time being. It 
does not do a man good to have worked in 
too many places. I have worked for only 
two houses—the one I began with and the 
Converse house. Eight years later the 
firm name was changed to Treat, Con- 
verse and Company, and I was taken in 
as a junior partner. ~ 

“These were really the critical years, 
although I did not chen know it. I just 
attended to business, and sold all that I 
could. 

“There are a number of principles in 
selling, but for all practical purposes they 
reduce to exactly three: Know your goods, 
know your man, and know enough not to 
try to put anything over on him. 

“Any man who will not take the trou- 
ble to find out everything there is to be 
known about his goods had better turn to 
something other than salesmanship, for he 
cannot have a lasting success. Knowing 
men is probably more difficult, but it is 
largely an affair of keeping one’s eyes open 
and remembering why sales were not 
made. This is where the office boy train- 
ing comes in. I used to have a number of 
customers who got to their offices very 
early and who were at their best at about 
seven o’clock—before the rush of the day 
began. That was the hour I always called 
on them. A salesman ought to know at 
what time his prospect is freest, and also 
in what subjects he is most interested. 
The subjects in which the customer is in- 
terested are the only subjects the sales- 
man ought to talk about. But if the sales- 
man does not know enough about the 
customer’s hobby to talk intelligently, he 
‘had better keep away from it and stick to 
the weather. A good salesman does not 
have hobbies of his own during business 
hours. 


“AND finally, every other consideration 
aside, as acold fact it does not pay to 
take advantage of the other fellow. Of 
course there is no fun in doing business on 
any basis other than that of mutuality. 
But aside from that I do not know of an 

worse business asset than being consid- 
ered sharp. A sharp man may be hired to 
do dirty work by those who are afraid to 
do it for themselves, but his exertions get 
him nowhere. The man with a reputation 
for being shrewd and unscrupulous creates 
enemies who will eventually get him. On 
the other |’ >ne fellow who plays the 


game creates more friendships than he 
knows and when he needs help he will find 
the friends there and ready. 

“During the next ten-year period I 
worked and sold, made friends, and saved 
money. The amount of saving was not 
large. The importance of saving cash dur- 
ing the formative period of one’s life is, in 
my way of thinking, often exaggerated. 
Of course one should save; but I have 
never seen anyone really go ahead simply 
by saving. In the ordinary course of 
events the years from twenty-five to 
thirty-five or forty will not produce 
enough in the way of salary or profits to 
permit much of a fund to be accumulate. 
except at the expense of one’s family and 
one’s future—and a policy of domestic 
penury inevitably produces a grouchy, 
dissatished family. 

“I found that I had more friends than I 
had realized. Going about on the firm’s 
business brought me in contact with many 
bankers and other men of prominence— 
although they learned more about me 
than I did of them. When a man gets 
above a certain point in business, when he 

ets just a little ahead of the rank and 

le, he is always being watched. Most of 
my subsequent operations were con- 
ducted with the aid of bank credit, some- 
times running into many millions of dol- 
lars. I was asked the other day how I 
managed to get so much credit, and I had 
to say I did not know, for I had never 
thought about it. I am not sure that I 
know now; but I think it is because people 
trusted me. 


“TT IS a mistake to believe that bankers 

lend on the prospectus of a new venture. 
Bankers are just human beings like the 
rest of us. They do not possess any sec- 
ond-sight, and they know that however 
good figures may look in advance it is the 
men behind the figures that count. They 
look first at the men involved and only 
second at the figures. 

“A rich mill owner in Rhode Island, 
who did not want his name disclosed, 
offered to put twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars into a selling agency. We formed a 
company and named it the ‘Kelsey,’ 
which was my mother’s maiden name. 
That was in 1913. In 1920 we did a busi- 
ness of twenty million dollars. 1913 was 
the turning point. Converse and Com- 
pany was not at all successful during the 
years 1911-12. I thought we were devot- 
ing too much attention to unprofitable 


‘business and not enough to profitable busi- 


ness. The only way to effect a reorgani- 
zation was to bay out the company. Of 
course I did not have the money to buy 
all the capital stock, but when I talked 
the plan over with the late A. Barton 
Hepburn, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank, and one of the 
most human men who ever lived, and 
with other bankers, I was entirely sur- 
prised to find that they were willing to 
help in a big way. The company eventu- 
ally came into my control, and it has since 
then increased its business from a million 
and a half dollars to eighty million dollars 
a year. 

“A firm in Louisville, Kentucky, which 


acted as selling agents, got into financial 
trouble. We took it over, and bought one 
of the mills it represented; we got options 
on other mills, and out of it all came the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, which 
bought more Southern mills and finally 
the old B. B. & R. Knight Company 
properties in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. Buying the control of Converse 
and Company came before the war. The 
formation and extending of the Consoli- 
dated came after the war. 


“THE outbreak of the great war in 1914 
caught me in Europe and I had to come 
home in the steerage, as did many another 
man. On the way over I could not help 
wondering what effect this was going to 
have on business. It seemed that it would 
break down ordinary business. The next 
thing was extraordinary business. I 
think that every man who is not a faker 
will admit that in any disaster, after he 
has looked to see if he can help anyone, he 
will look to see if he can help himself. 
What would the fighting nations need in 
the way of cotton supplies? Absorbent 
cotton, of course. 

“As soon as I reached home I rigged up 
a little factory in Philadelphia which 
could by a simple process turn out ab- 
sorbent cotton. We made a sample and 
got an order from the Russian Govern- 
ment for fifty thousand pounds. 

“Then we learned that linters, the short 
ends of cotton, could, if properly treated, 
be used in making gun cotton. We tried 
some experiments and found a way to 
process the cotton cheaply. We had no 
plant. We had just a little apparatus and 
a wheelbarrow, but we made up some 
samples and sent one to the Du Ponts. 

“On a Friday—this was in November, 
1914—I had a telephone call from Wil- 
mington asking me to come there at once 
to meet the executive committee of the 
Du Pont Company. I asked if they could 
see me on Sunday afternoon. They said 
that they would. We had our meeting 
and went into the possibilities. I assured 
them that I could begin making deliveries 
by the first of the following April, and 
would thereafter give them as much as 
they would use, provided they would 
underwrite me on the raw cotton. 

“The committee withdrew, and in a 
few moments came back and said that 
they needed five million pounds, and that 
they would give me an order on the spot 
for one million pounds, delivery to start 
on April first. i 

“JI will have to have the whole five 


_million or none,’ I answered. 


“The committee withdrew again. They 
came back. The chairman said: 

“You can have the order for five mil- 
lion pounds.’ 

“We were ready to make delivery on 
April first. The Du Ponts were not ready 
for us. We kept ahead of them through 
every month. The little baby with the 
wheelbarrow grew into the enormous 
Anglo-American Cotton Company. The 
Germans tried to buy us out. We had 
one almost fabulous offer, which we traced 
to German sources, but we kept on, ful- 
filled every promise, and made money.” 


VELL has written for next month the wonder story of John J. Carty, vice president of the 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. ‘‘Are You a ‘Wishful Thinker’ ?”’ is the title of the in- 
-h this genius tells many of his own experiences, and forecasts some of the marvelsof thefuture. 
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KROEHLER 


“Davenport “Bed 


Your first impression is: Æ beautiful piece of 
furniture. Its simple, dignified lines, the richness 

of its upholstery, are instant in their appeal. 

Then you sink into its cushioned depths, and 
marvel at the luxuriousness of its comfort. 


But the most important feature of the Kroehler 
davenport you cannot guess by its appearance. 


Only when bedtime comes, and extra sleeping 
space is needed, do you discover that the Kroehler 
davenport serves two purposes; is a wonderfully 
comfortable bed as well as a handsome davenport. 

With one easy motion it opens, revealing a full- 
size, completely equipped bed. Springs are strong 
and resilient; mattress thick and yield- 
ing; bedding all in place. Yet the bed 
and all its coverings are completely 
concealed throughout the day. CHICAGO 

Is it any wonder that the Kroehler 
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NEW YORK 
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davenport bed, with its unusual beauty and conven- 
ience, is supplanting ordinary davenports in all 
homes where there is even occasional need of addi- 
tional sleeping space? It eliminates the expense of 
an extra room; gives all the comfort that the most 
luxurious bed can offer, without detracting from the 
charm of the most carefully appointed living room. 


Kroehler davenport beds are obtainable in over- 
stuffed, colonial and period designs, in any wood 
finish, with chairs to match; upholstery of mohair 
plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather 
substitute. 


Leading furniture dealers sell Kroehler davenport 
beds for cash or on easy payments. Be 
sure the Kroehler trade-mark, shown 
here, is on the back; do not accept a 
substitute. Write for illustrated book- 
let and the name of the nearest dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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The Home-coming 


argued a great deal when they had been 
boys, only it had been about calves and 
ball games, the chores and lessons. They 
showed this same argumentative attitude 
toward each other now, good-natured if 
earnest, indulgent if warm. How efficient 
they were! Efficient and sufficient! Sam, 
the farmer, was by no means behind the 
others. He and the governor had a dis- 
cussion about transportation. They stood 
up and gesticulated. 

Each seemed proud to tell the others of 
some new achievement in his work. 
Davey spoke of a recent operation, dem- 
onstrating with his slim, sensitive fingers 
some of the technicalities. It had been on 
a woman who was expecting a child. Old- 
fashioned Gramma fushed while he told 
it, even as she marveled at the wonderful 
work which had saved them both. John 
was bringing out his second edition of a 
psychology textbook. Ed had won a case 
in the Supreme Court after adverse deci- 
sions in both justice and district courts. 
Even religion seemed on a different basis 
these days. Joey was telling in crisp de- 
tails about his church. 

Gramma was vaguely uneasy. “You 
don’t mean, Joey, that you run a moving 
picture show in your church?” 

“Sure, Mother. God was in the cloud 
and the pillar of fire, the storm, the whirl- 
wind and the burning bush. Why not in 
the wonderful field of the cinema?” 


"THE evening was interesting and Gram- 
ma was proud of the boys, but it was 
not just what she had planned. 

Something was lacking, something she 
could not name, leaving a sense of loss she 
could neither account for nor fathom. 
They were so mature, so learned. And 
they did not need her. Through all the 
animated conversation she had the sensa- 
tion of a strong wind blowing by her. 
Something was whirling past her... 
something her hands could not stay. The 
time she had so looked forward to was be- 
ing carried swiftly by, and she wanted it 
to stand still until she could get her bear- 
ings. Something seemed to overpower 
her—a consciousness of time and people 
rushing by; the twenty-four hours which 
she could not stay; her boys which she 
could not hold. 

Gramma, sitting in the shadow, sud- 
denly felt that she was very tired. The 
boys were still talking. hey had dis- 
cussed the transmission of souls and the 
transplanting of glands. And now they 
were speaking about young people and 
children, comparing their own boyhoo 
with modern conditions. For the first 
time since their arrival they seemed to 
touch a subject on which they all agreed. 
Present-day young people, little children, 
dress, habits—everything was worse than 
in their time. They had forgotten her. 
She did not mind, was glad in fact that 
they wete so enjoying each other. 

Ed was bewailing the apparent coward- 
liness of his little boys, said he couldn’t ac- 
count for it, and it certainly worried him 
—this yellow streak. Joey said modern 
dress was the greatest evil of the day. 
John believed that sex literature and bad 


(Continued from page 58) 


pictures were sending youngsters to the 
dogs. Bob thought dancing was doing 
the business. Davey recalled how the 
scrimped and saved their money. ‘‘Where’ll 
you find a young fellow doing it now?” he 
asked. “ hey’d spend their last cent for 
some fool fad.” Sam said autos had done 
more harm than all the rest of the things 
put together. “I’ve had my boy ask if he 
could take the car to go to town to get a 
shoe shine. Lord! Think of it, boys! A 
farmer’s son taking a three-thousand-dol- 
lar car to get a ten-cent shine put on for 
him. Can you beat it?” 


RAMMA, in the shadow, sat listening. 

Every muscle in her body stiffened. 
All the fighting blood in her veins boiled. 
Smart as they were, she could still teach 
them a thing or two. Determinedly she 
got up from her chair. Ed and John, 
nearest to her, jumped up too. 

“Anything you want, Mother?” 

“Take my chair, Mother.” 

No, she told them, she would be back 
soon. She went into her bedroom and 
closed the door, crossed to the old piece of 
furniture called a secretary, unlocked it 
and took out a box. From this she took 
some small brown books, and looking 
through them marked several of the 
pages. She went back to the living-room. 

“Boys,” she said, so distinctly, so firmly, 
that they all turned to her, “I used to 
keep a diary years ago. How I ever found 
time is more than I can tell, but I got it in 
some way. You’ve been talking about 
children and young people and you’ve 
been pretty hard on them. I can’t be- 
lieve that they’re so very different. Here, 
Eddie,”—she opened one of the little 
brown books—“‘you’re the one that spoke 
about cowardliness. I'll read from a date 
of thirty years ago. ‘Uncle Edward has 
been visiting us this week. He must have 
been disgusted to hear his namesake, Ed- 
die, bawl every night when he started up 
to bed, for he offered Eddie a dollar if he 
would go to bed one night without shed- 
ding a tear. Eddie thought that was 
going to be easy; but he got to the foot of 
the stairs with the dollar in his hand and 
then looking up the dark stairway burst 
into tears and bawled, “Here, take your 
old dollar; I don’t want it!”’” 

Five of the sons broke into hilarious 
laughter. “That’s one on you, Ed.” 

“And here,” Gramma went on imper- 
turbably, “it says: ‘We're having such a 
trial with Johnnie. He doesn’t want to 
work. He slips out of every job around 
the place when he possibly can. I found 
him to-day in the BRA poring over a 
horribly immoral book. What shall I do? 
Talking will not do any good. I must get 
hold of some new books for him, stimulat- 
ing but wholesome! ” 

“By George!” Professor John Ruther- 
ford Cutter admitted reluctantly; “I can 
remember that darned book to this day.” 

Gramma found another marking: “I’m 
terribly upset about Robbie being so 
taken with this new Belle Hunter who 
has just moved into the neighborhood. I 
don’t like the girl’s actions. Last night 
she and Robbie were mixed up in one of 


those silly kissing games at the church 
social. ow can f help these boys to 
weather the storms?” 

The governor grinned sheepishly, but 
the others did more than grin. 

The next entry was about Sam. “‘‘Father 
is so riled,’ Gramma read. ‘Sam slipped 
out last night after we were all in bed, 
hitched up the mare and went away. 
Betsy had heel worked in the field all day. 
I was so unstrung and stayed up until he 
came in. Sam says if he can’t have a 
horse and buggy of his own, he’ll do it 
again.” You see, Sammie,”—Gramma 
turned to her gray-haired boy—‘“‘your boy 
asks for the car, a car that isn’t tired— 
and a three-thousand-dollar car isn’t of 
any more value to you to-day than our old 
hundred-dollar Betsy was to us.” 

Gramma closed the books. But from 
her lap she took a photograph. 

“Here, Davey, is your picture when 

ou were seventeen.” She passed it to 
John sitting nearest, and a roar imme- 
diately followed. The photograph showed 
a young man so wild-eyed that he looked 
scarcely sane standing by a stone imita- 
tion of a broken tree trunk. His hand, 
resting flatly on the sepulchral-looking 
pr desrah seemed trying to hold it down. 

is trousers were baggy, his shoulders 
padded to enormous and hideous propor- 
tions. His long thin neck rising from those 
stuffed shoulders gave him the appearance 
of a fat camel. Embedded in a satin 
necktie was a horseshoe pin, large and 
flamboyant. 

“Davey,” Gramma said with apparent 
satisfaction, “I loaned you the money to 
buy that stickpin and you paid it back 
when you helped pick corn at the neigh- 
bors. So a didn’t spend your ‘last cent 
for a fool fad’—you spent money you 
hadn’t even earned.” 

Before Davey could speak, Gramma 
went on pleasantly: “And here, Joey, is a 
picture of your first girl. You haven't for- 
gotten Minnie Deeming? She gave me 
this picture when she thought T miekt 
have a’chance to be her mother-in-law.” 

It was with a genuine shock that the 
Reverend Joseph Daan Cutter looked at 
a likeness of his first love. Below and , 
above a waspish waist the girl’s form 
bulged in a graceless distortion. Though 
she was in every sense modestly clothed 
from throat to trailing carpet-sweeper 
skirt, the ensemble seemed more immod- 
est than the short simple lines of the 
styles that he had derided. 


“NOW, boys!’ Gramma addressed them, 

“when you go back, I want you to 
remember that the same old problems 
confront parents, even though the fads 
and fancies and embellishments are new 
with each generation.” 

They swallowed it meekly, those six 
wise men, even as in olden time, under her 
rigorous discipline, they had swallowed 
the slippery, slimy oil of the castor bean. 

For several hours longer the reunited 
family sat visiting. Gramma _ pluckily 
held out until the last one retired. Again 
she had a hard time getting to sleep. The 
excitement and the change from her 
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NORMAL-~1% Pounds of Perspiration Daily 
CAre Your Pores Doing Their’ Share? 


URING an ordinary day, 
even when you do not notice 
that you are perspiring, the 
pores of your skin throw off 
one-and-a-half pounds of perspiration. 


Ninety-nine per cent of that is 
water. The other one per cent 
is made up of a number of solids, 
including common salt. If the 
pores are to continue to function 
naturally—if the skin is to breathe— 
if you would be really healthy—the 
pores must be kept clean and 
invigorated by soap and water. 


Now, that does not mean you 
must rub and scrub your skin to the 
“inflammation” point. It does 


not mean that you must saturate 
your skin with soap ingredients 
that do not cleanse. On the con- 
trary, pore-deep cleanliness is 
simply a matter of gentle cleansing 
of the use of a soap which you 
know to be the last word in soap 
purity, as, for instance, Fairy, the 
whitest soap in the world. 


Fairy Soap has established the 
habit of American white cleanliness 
everywhere. It is one of Nature's 
greatest cleansing aids because 
its bland, soft lather reaches into 
the pores and gently stimulates 
them without irritation. After a 
Fairy Soap bath the pores of the 
body take a new deep breath— 


a comfortable feeling of thorough 
cleanliness tells you so. 


Fairy Soap is firm and handy- 
shaped. Its whiteness and firm- 
ness endure to the last thin wafer. 
It floats. Its refreshing lather 
rinses away instantly and com- 
pletely, floating away the residue 
left by the pound-and-a-half of 
daily perspiration. Try Fairy 
Soap for a week. It helps the 
body breathe—and that is most 
essential to robust health. The 
small price per cake is entirely out 
of proportion to the many benefits. 


CHE FAIR BANK comeany) 
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The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
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We have found such a marked preference for Fairy Soap that 
we use it throughout this hotel. Its attractive whiteness, quick lathering 
and instant rinsing quality have a distinct appeal lo discerning people. 
We consider it quile in keeping with the many other innovations of a 
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Write for 
July Investment 
Offerings 


YIELDING 6to6%2%with 
assured safety, our list of 
bonds for July invest- 
ment is more attractive 
and more widely diversi- 
fied than any we ever 
have offered. It includes— 


First mortgage serial 
real estate bonds of 
the highestcharacter, , 
yielding 6 to 642%-— 
bonds that are in a 
classwhollybythem- — 
selves for safety and 
desirability; and- 


First mortgage serial 
industrial bonds, 
backed by firmly es- 
tablished earnings 
and ample fixed as- 
sets, issued by prom- 
inent corporations 
producing funda- 
mental necessities. 


All these bonds are Straus 
Bonds, measuring up to 
Straus Standards of se- 
curity, safeguarded under 
the STRAUS PLAN, and 
backed by the Straus rec- 
ord of 41 years without 
loss to any investor. They 
are in $1,000, $500, and 
$100 amounts. We sug- 
gest that you call or write 
today, and ask for — 
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S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Est. 1882 Officesin 4 Cities Incorporated 
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routine were telling upon her. Toward 
morning she slept, but rose eagerly to see 
her boys again for a few more hours. 

. “How are you feeling, Mother?” 

“Do you sleep well, Mother?” 

“‘How’s your appetite, Mother?” They 
seemed to think the physical side was 
paramount. Nobody made any confes- 
sion to her, asked her advice, told her a 
confidential thing. Nobody but John. 
He followed her into her room to show her 
the picture of a girl. She was neither 
pretty nor extremely plain, but Gramma 
agreed with John that she was lovely. 

lt was all over. They were going soon. 
The boys stood around on the front 
porch. Bob and Davey smoked. Joey 
mentioned his mother. She looked older 
this time, not so sprightly. This would 

robably be the last time they would all 
Be together with her. Nobody answered 
him. They were neither hard nor unlov- 
ing. But they did not want to touch the 
springs of emotion long unused. 

The governor threw away his half- 
smoked cigar. He wondered if they ought 
not try to go at different times, to save 
her from saying good-by to them all at 
once. “But I’ve got to get away first,” 
he explained. “The Board of Pardons is 
waiting for me and a delegation from the 
striking miners.” 

“TIl have to, too,” the doctor put in. 
“T’ve an operation, double hernia—J. J. 
Roseborough, the railroad magnate.’ 

“I had to run away from the Board of 
Missions. It’s in session right now,” the 
minister added. 

John had his classes at the university 
and a lecture on psychology. Sam had a 
lot of stock—blooded, the ones he was 

rooming for the state fair, he explained. 
Daisy Bell II had won first premium the 

ear before for butter fat. Ed, being 

ost, did not mention that he was due in 
district court the next morning. 


(GRAMMA, moving about, picking up 
little articles here and there, heard 
them. It was thoughtful of them but not 
necessary. She told them simply not to 
mind her, to go when they felt they must. 
There was lots of work in the world to be 
done, and she wouldn’t want to keep them. 
So Davey and Joey were going with Bob 
in his car. He could take them to the 
main line terminal. The three steeled 
themselves to say good-by to Gramma. 
They dreaded her breaking down. The 
slow anguished tears of the old were so 
painful to witness. But it was not Gram- 
ma who was emotional. She put her arms 
around each son and patted him on his 
broad back. 


Gramma, herself, was surprised at her 
own calm. The parting was not half so 
terrible as she had anticipated. Some 
unlooked-for strength was hers. 

When they had gone, Sam said quite 
casually that he and his wife had decided 
not to go until afternoon. John would 
stay too, and go with them, catching the 
northbound in time to get into Dale 
City for his lecture. They were trying to 
make it easy for her, Gramma knew. She 
could see through them like tissue paper. 

At noon the three remaining boys kept 


up a jolly conversation of jokes and rem- 
iniscences. It was kind of them. They 
were good boys. 

Then Sam and John were leaving. Sam 


. was bluff and noisy to cover his feelings: 


“Now, Mother, when you get tired being 
bossed around by Ed and Nell, you let us 
know and we'll come and get you.” 

John whispered, “I'll bring Ruth to see 
you, Mother.” 

Ed and Nell and Gramma all walked 
out to the car to see them off. 

“Be a good boy, Sammie.” 

“Be a good boy, Johnnie.” 

They were all gone now. When the 
three turned back into the house, Nell put 
her arm through Gramma’s and Ed did 
the same on the other side. They felt so 
sorry for her. Nell cried into the kitchen 
towel from pure sympathy. “What if it 
were Josephine and Craig and Nick and 
the baby?” 

“Sit dowh and visit a while, Mother?” 
Ed was ready to sacrifice more time. 

“No, I’m tired. I’ll be getting back to 
my room now.” 


r SEEMED like a dream that the boys 
had been there. burned-out cigar, 
a silver-mounted brush that Bob had for- 
gotten, a book with Joey’s name sprawled 
across the flyleaf, were all that remained 
of the visit. Gramma opened the door of 
her room and went in. And now it was 
all over... the day for which she had 
lived. She crossed to her chintz-covered 
chair and sat down heavily. She began to 
think the whole thing over. Strangely 
enough she could not seem to visualize 
them clearly as she wished. The whole 
thing was a blur—the faces of the boys 
she loved. The picture seemed only a 
medley of gray business suits, crisp 
voices, gesticulations, a Van Dyke beard, 
some big glasses, a shining head—talk, 
talk, world-questions, vital themes. . . . 

It was quiet in here, that brooding quiet 
which was still noisy with unheard laugh- 
ter, that queer paradoxical noisy silence. 
The loss of sleep for two nights had left 
Gramma drowsy. She nodded. Gray 
suits... glasses... gestures...talk.... 
a strong wind blowing... something 
whirling by... something she could not 
hold. ... She dozed ... awoke .: . dozed. 

Whether it was in the shadowland of 
her sleeping or on the borderland of her 
waking she did not know. But when she 
looked up Davey was standing by the 
window tracing pictures in the frost. 
Johnnie was stretched out on the couch 
reading. Through the window she could 
see Eddie and Joey on a homemade sled, 
their bright-colored mufflers blowing in 
the breeze. Out by the stable Sammie 
and Robbie were carrying fodder to the 
stock, their blue-mittened hands daped 
around the huge bundles. It was as plain 
as day. There was no blurring, no indis- 
tinctness. Every feature was clear. They 
were rosy, animated, substaptial little 
boys. Quite suddenly Gramma knew that 
she could keep them, that they would not 
rush away. Time? She could stay it. 
The boys? She could hold them. The 
old peace and contentment came back. 
And Gramma knew why it had come. She 
put her slender, brown-veined hand to her 
wrinkled throat. “Now I am old,” she 
said slowly. “I am an old woman. For 
the Memories have become real...and the 
Realities have turned to dreams.” 
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j lies new Studebaker Special-Six five- 
passenger Coupe ideally combines the 
seating capacity of the Sedan, the sociability 
of the Coupe and a famous chassis. 


Like all Studebaker enclosed cars its body 
construction is of the permanent type and, 
avoiding freaks and frills of design, will re- 
main in good style and endure for years. 


It is built in Studebaker plants where fine 
coach-building has been in progress for more 
than two generations. Into it are incorpo- 
rated Studebaker’s traditional standards of 
quality and value. j 


The well arranged interior accommodates 
five in genuine comfort. The individual front 
seats are identical in design and cushioning. 
The wide rear seat, deeply upholstered and 


placed at the most restful angle, provides 
generous room for three. Upholstery is of 
highest grade mohair velvet plush of soft, 
neutral tone. 


The five-passenger Coupe is elegantly fitted 
with every provision for your comfort and 
convenience, including a commodious trunk; 
one-piece, rain-proof windshield with glare- 
proof, glass visor;automatic windshield cleaner 
andrear-view mirror; heater;clock; flower vase; 
running board step pads and aluminum kick 
plates; coach lamps, rear corner reading lamps, 
courtesy light and many other refinements. 


Mounted upon the Studebaker Special-Six 
chassis, which is notable for its long life, de- 
pendable performance and freedom from re- 
pairs, the satisfaction of the Coupe is assured. 


MODELS AND PRICES —f. o. b. U. S. factories 


LIGHT-SIX 
5-Pass., 112” W. B., 40 H. P. 


Touring- 
Roadster (3-Pass.)------------- 


75. 
Coupe-Roadster (2-Pass.).. 1225 


TUD 


Detroit, Michigan 


SPECIAL-SIX 
5-Pass., 119° W. B., 50 H. P. 


Touring -.-------------- 

Roadster (2-Pass.) -..--------+- 

Coupe (5-Pass.) --.-.-------s0--+ 1975 
d 


BIG-SIX 
7-Pass., 126" W. B., 6o H. P. 


covorsicossee D1279 


- 1250 ia 
Coupe ( 5-Pass, ).-..--.-------+---= 2550 
Sedan 


2050 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


DEBAKER 


South Bend, Indiana 


Walkerville, Canada 


Address all Correspondence to South Bend 
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1200 


Are you the Lucky One in Five? 


e 
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Not if you neglect your teeth 


All too few persons practice the strictest oral hygiene. 
Far too many are infected with Pyorrhea, and through 
neglect, lose their teeth and suffer from broken health. 
Forstatistics show that four out of every five past forty, 
and thousands younger, are subject to this disease. 
At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger 
signal— tender gums which bleed easily when the 
teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his 
teeth may be spared, while he who neglects that 
admonition may pay the extreme penalty. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 

Forhan’sForthe Gumsis the scientific formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. 

In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, 
Forhan’s For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains 
nothing butthe most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth 
white and clean, and the gums firm and healthy. 
Remember, statistics are all against you. Science proves that 
four out of every five have Pyorrhea after forty. For that 
reason it is good health insurance to start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. It is pleasant to the taste. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is sold by druggists everywhere. 


35c and 60c in tubes. 
9 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R.J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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The Family’s Money 


How I Learned to 
Make Ends Meet 


VERY time I look at the title, 
“The Family’s Money,” it sets me 
thinking. After all, is there such a 

thing? In the partnership of marriage, the 
husband brings the money in; but it is the 
wife who /ets it out, according to the amount 
of common sense she possesses. So why 
not call it “The Wife’s Money’’! 

After fifteen years of frenzied manage- 
ment, I have awakened to the fact that 
the only way the man in moderate circum- 
stances can hope to get along, is for his 
wife to learn the value of cash buying. 
That’s what pulled us out of the hole! 

We have a steady income of about 
two hundred dollars a month. There are 
five in the family—three of them school 
children. All through our married life, 
until I woke up, we had dealt only with 
the best stores in town. Below the dead 
line of a certain street, where the cheaper 
quarters were, we simply didn’t go. 

We telephoned our orders to the stores, 
seldom even pricing things. Then we 
said sweetly, “Yes, it’s a charge,” and 
hung up the receiver. 

Poor John, in all these years he never 
even peeped! One night, watching him 
at dinner I got quite a jolt to see for the 
first time that the hair was getting gray 
about his temples, and that he was taking 
on an appearance of perpetual worry. 
That A t I reached a decision. 

Since then I’ve been on the warpath. 
I’ve paid my bills and quit the old order 
of things. I now know by heart the 
address of every cheap store in town, 
having visited them personally; and I 
have done extensive shopping in the 
bargain basements of some large stores 
where I once had charge accounts. There 
I pick up the real bargains—for cash! 

his fall my elder girl needed a coat. 
I tramped all over town until I found a 
good-looking coat in one of these base- 
ments, at a third of what I had been in 
the habit of spending. We are buying a 
home and we pay fifty dollars a month 
on it. In the past year we have even 
saved a bit, with the hope of buying a 
low-priced automobile. 


HERE is the way I spend the money: 
When John deposits two hundred 
dollars to my monthly checking account, 
I immediately mail out checks to cover 
gas, electricity, the payments toward our 
home, and other incidentals. What is 
left is ours to use as best we can. 

I sally forth and haunt the city market 
place, visit the meat stalls, examine 
everything I buy, and by getting large 
orders I am able to have the supplies 
delivered. I find now that we have an 
occasional dollar in our pockets for a 
good show (a rare occurrence before). 
Our children are being as well—or better 
—fed than in the old days. 

As a final word, let me say that no 
plan, however good, can succeed if both 
parties pull in opposite directions. Each 
must shoulder his share of the burden. 
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Sixes 

2 Pass. Roadster $1175 

5 Pass. Touring 1195 

5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan- - - 
5 Pass. Sedan - 
4 Pass. Coupe - 
7 Pass. Touring 


7 Pass. Sedan - 

2 Pass. Sport Sport Roadster 
Roadster - - 1025 Sport Touring - 
Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; government tax to 


added. Ask about the G. 
Plan, which Provides 


Fours 


2 Pass.Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan- 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 


Sedan - - - 1325 


for Deferred Payments. 


Car Character That 
Buick Ownership Provides 


Ownership of a Buick sport model carries with 
it more than the possession of a good auto- 


mobile. Indicating an appreciation of car 
character and individuality, it reflects the dis- 
criminating taste and judgment of its owner. 


This Buick Sport Touring car is original in 
body design and dashingly beautiful in appear- 


ance. The radiator is heavily nickeled with 


dumb-bell radiator cap and motometer. Run- 
ning boards are likewise bound in nickel. All 


upholstery is trimmed in special embossed 


leather; windshieldis protected by sunshadeand 


on either side are bevel plate glass wings. Trunk 


rack and trunk are of special construction. 


The favorable attention. which it invariably 
commands provides a thrill additional to its 
characteristically fine and spirited Buick 
performance. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Ftuint, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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“One Dollar buys Topkis Y 7 


Why should I pay more?” 


“[F I PAID twice the price I 
wouldn’t get a better athletic 
union suit—I’ve tried. 

“Dollar Topkis has better ma- 
terial than most underwear I’ve 
paid a lot more for. It wears 
longer. And it fits better than 
any I ever saw at any price.” 

Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics are used 
in Topkis. And it isn’t skimped; 
full size is guaranteed. Pre- 
shrunk to stay true to size. 

Topkis fit is nearer ideal than 


any union suit ever made. Loose 
and easy. Big arm-holes. Extra 
wide, extra long legs. 

These are some of the advan- 
tages of the Topkis Men’s Ath- 
letic Union Suit at One Dollar. 
No good dealer will ask more. 
But they’ll say it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
a garment; 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, 


$1.50. 


Write for free illustrated 
booklet of underwear facts 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS. 


Athletic 


Look for the TOPK1S label. 


Joha cuts down a bit on the good cigars 
e loves, as well as on penny ante; I 
have made the two beautiful coats the 
little ones are wearing from Daddy’s and 
my discarded clothes. Sometimes, when 
I’m feeling blue, and simply must have 
a “new” suit, I haul out an “‘old reliable,” 
send it to the cleaners, buy a little new 
vest or collar, and presto, I’m as happy 
as a kid! We are all well dressed, live in 
a good neighborhood, and enjoy the good 
things of life like other folks. More- 
over, I think we are going to get that 
car. MRS. K. H. 


You Can Save Money by 
Going into Debt 


ONE way to make money is to go into 
debt. Instead of saving and then 
investing, why not invest and then save? 
One method of incurring a debt for this 
purpose is to borrow money from a bank, 
giving as security the very item you buy 
with the borrowed money. 

In other words, take $100 of your own 
and borrow $400 more. Buy a $500 bond 
with the total and put up that bond to 
secure the loan. Since the bond must be 
satisfactory to the banker, you had better 
talk with him first. Incidentally, he may 
have some good suggestions about the 
investment you are to make. 

There are two advantages to this plan 
of saving: In the first place, if your secur- 
ity bears, let us say, sıx per cent interest, 
you will receive $30 a year on your invest- 
ment. If the bank charges you six per cent 
on your loan, you will pay $24 a year, for 
you have borrowed only $400. Your 
original $100 is earning six dollars a year 
for you, whereas if it were in a savings 
account it would earn only three or four 
dollars. But you will make several pay- 
ments on that note in the course of the 
year, and each one of these will reduce the 
interest you must pay, and therefore in- 
crease the net amount of the return from 
your investment. 

Suppose you pay the entire note of $400 
in the course of the year; you will then 
have a $500 investment all your own, 
bringing in $30. But if you had merely 
added $400 to your $100 in a savings ac- 
count, you would receive, at most, $20 
interest. 

The second advantage of this plan is 
that a note, falling due in two or three 
months, will stimulate you to save. There 
is no compelling obligation to add to a 
savings account; but there is a very posi- 
tive inducement to keep your expendi- 
tures under your income if you have to 
meet a note at the bank. But while the 
note is aninducement to save, it need not 
worry you. The banker will not expect 
you to retire the whole sum when it first 
falls due—not if you have talked with him 
about your plan. 

This plan is not theoretical. It is one 
used by thousands of experienced inves- 
tors. You will be surprised how fast may 
accumulates when you adopt some suc! 
plan as this. At six per cent compound in- 
terest a sum will double itself in twelve 
years. And if you are constantly increas- 
ing your investments your estate will be 
considerable when the 1930's come around, 
even if your start is small. L. W. H. 
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OMEN who first are attract- 4 Holeproof Silk Hosiery for women 


is offered in Full-Fashioned, High- 


ed to Holeproof Hosiery by baint Heel: Broadseam Back; Ex- 


. ra-Stretch Ribbed To 
its lustrous, sheer appearance, are Stretch’ Ribbed To 


pleasantly surprised — wearing it— mand ci 

to find that its charming beauty is Sour dealer cannot supply yoti, 
matched by unusually long service. ae uire for price Est and iiuscrated: 
It is this combination of style and 

durability that has made Holeproof 

the preferred hosiery of millions. 

Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 

and money will go farther. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 


© H. H. Co. 
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How I Fought 
The Glooms—and Won 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


AM at this writing sixty-one years 

old. The first period of my life up to 

the age of the middle forties was con- 

siderably darkened by attacks of 

loom. The latter period of my life, 

the soars have been practically absent. 

I give myself credit for having banished 

gloominess by my own efforts, very 
largely. 

I think this opinion is correct, although 
the change in my temperament and dis- 
position may be due to physiological 
causes or to external environment in part. 
I would have to be a better physiologist 
and psychologist than I am to speak with 
authority upon this point. What I do 
know, however, is that I have persistently 
and consciously battled against gloom, 
and it is of the main features of this life- 
long campaign against the tendency to 
depression that I am going to write. 

y glooms I mean periods of mental 
depression, fits of despair, and times when 
I was a prey to dark and bitter thoughts 
and fancies. 

I have always fought against these, be- 
cause I have recognized them as the ene- 
mies of life, just as courage, joy, and con- 
tentment are the friends and allies of life. 

The one unshakable creed that has 
stood the test of my sixty years, and that 
l believe in now heart and soul, is the be- 
lief in life, that life is good, that the Crea- 
tor intended life to be joyous, that life is 
endowed with an unceasing hunger for 
love and beauty, and that the universe in 
which life finds itself abounds in supplies 
of love and beauty upon which life may 
feed. I believe that every human being in 
the world can be successful and contented. 

This does not mean that he can attain 
any place or obtain any certain goods that 
he may desire, but that he can, if he has 
intelligence and courage enough, so ad- 
just himself to whatever happens to him 
that he can maintain poise of spirit, and 

nd enough joy to make life seem good. 

e can be inwardly successful and happy, 

whatever his outward circumstances. 

is may seem a rash and debatable 
Proposition, but I believe it. At any rate, 
IIs as good a creed as many another creed 
for which men have fought, argued, and 
geared, in which they have lived and 


I believe that tragedy is a fraud. That 


is to say, it is never found except in con- 
junction with weakness. It is a phase of 
failure, failure of the spirit, which is by 
far the worst kind of failure. I think that 
Maeterlinck was right when he said, “To 
the hero there is no tragedy.” And 
“hero” in that statement does not mean 
a superman nor one of extraordinary gifts 
or powers, but simply means any soul 
that refuses to be afraid. 

Of course circumstances have a deal to 
do with our feelings. No man can be en- 
tirely independent of the world he lives 
in. If someone hits you with a club you 
cannot help feeling pain. If a business 
venture fails you cannot prevent the feel- 
ing of disappointment. ff you eat some- 
thing that vou cannot digest no amount 
of mental power can prevent you from 
having a stomach ache. I am fully aware 
of the extravagances in which enthusiastic 
people often indulge when speaking of the 
influence of the mind over the body, and 
I do not share them. There are pains, 
pangs, and sorrow, and no amount of 
Christian fortitude or stoic philosophy can 
render them unreal. 


UT at the same time I hold that the 

inner man can triumph in spite of what- 
ever may happen, and that the prizes of 
contentment and brightness of spirit can 
be won against all efforts of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil to prevent us. 

I started out in life in circumstances 
none too favorable to a cheerful spirit. 
Heredity and environment were both 
against me. From my mother I inherited 
a tendency toward pessimism and mor- 
bidity. She was a good woman and a 
good mother, but she did not believe in 
life. I remember now the occasion when 
one of my babies was born. My mother 
was at our house at the time. I recall 
how she took the new-born child in her 
arms and walked up and down the porch 
weeping. The reason that she gave for 
her tears was that another little life had 
entered into this terrible world, and the 
poor thing would have to suffer like all the 
rest of us. 

That child grew up to be a beautiful 
and happy girl and died in her maiden- 
hood when she was a junior at Wellesley 
College. She died at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore of an operation for 


goitre. Shortly before going upon the 
operating table she said to her mother 
quite cheerfully, “Mother, I do not know 
whether I'll come out of this alive or not, 
but if I should not live, I want you to 
know that I have had a very happy life.” 
So from the child’s own testimony i think 
I am justified in saying that my mother’s 
gloomy outlook was unjustified. 

My mother inherited some of her prone- 
ness to gloom from her mother. I do not 
remember my grandmother very dis- 
tinctly, but i do remember one thing 
about her, and that was she was thor- 
oughly convinced that she had committed 
the “unpardonable sin.” What that sin 
was I never knew, and I doubt if she did. 

This strain of tragic tendency early 
manifested itself in my boyhood. It was 
played upon and developed by the at- 
mosphere in which I lived. My father 
was a Methodist preacher. I attended 
Sunday-school and church regularly, as a 
matter of course, and all the preaching I 
heard was tinged with the same medieval 
flavor, to the effect that the biggest thing 
in all the world is sin, that we are all sin- 
ners, and God is angry with us and is our 
enemy until we get converted. 

The result was that I went to the 
mourner’s bench at every protracted 
meeting and was duly converted every 
winter, and just as duly did I backslide 
every summer. It was all very real to 
me. Children take theology much more 
seriously than adults, for they live very 
largely in their imaginations. 


I REMEMBER that I was particularly 
afraid of the Day of Judgment and the 
end of the world. I had been told how the 
Creator would some day burn up this 
wicked globe with fire, and having heard 
the phrase “‘hailstones mingled with fire,” 
I got the picture firmly fixed in my mind 
of a great hail storm of red-hot coals that 
was going to come and burn up the evil 
world and everybody in it including my- 
self, who, I was firmly convinced, was the 
chief of sinners. I remember many a 
morning when I would wake up and 
would look out of the window to see if the 
hail of fire was coming down yet. And 
with what relief I saw that the earth was 
still intact. 

I mention this matter of theology be- 


Vt 
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cause it burnt into me very deeply; also 
because it has had so much to do with 

looming the world. God, to my youth- 
ful imagination, was always linked with 
disaster. If anyone was sick unto death 
that was the time when God was espe- 
cially discussed. If anyone had a terrible 
accident it was “the will of God.” To me 
God was a great Pinkerton detective lurk- 
ing behind the corner. He was the enor- 
mous policeman of the world, playin 
with me as a cat plays with a mouse, an 
the best I could do was to crowd in a little 
fun before He could nab me. 

How I got out of this feeling I do not 
exactly know, except that I grew out of it. 
As time went on and my thought devel- 
oped, I was fortunate : 
enough not to slip into 
atheism and violent rebel- 
lion, but rather to change 
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feriority complex.” That is, I was often 
envious and jealous. I felt pain when 
another won the prize and I did not win 
it. I would often undergo long periods of 
morbidity, because of a feeling of failure. I 
grew out of this also and I do not think I 
have any of it left except an occasional 
wretched qualm of which I am heartily 
ashamed. l cannot tell how I grew out of 
it. As Heine says, “I lived through it— 
but don’t ask me how.” I believe, how- 
ever, that the principal reason I got rid of 
these unhappy spells is that I struggled 
against them. I was envious, but en 
disgusted with envy. If I felt bad at an- 
other’s success, at least I had decency 
enough to know that that bad feeling was 


with Shakespeare nor Homer; the Presi- 
dent of the United States has my entire 
good wishes, and I have no inclination to 
throw bricks at the window of John D. 
Rockefeller’s house. I like to make 
money, however, for the reason that 
money is the most tangible and undenia- 
ble evidence that my fellow men want 
what I have to sell. And I like to be no- 
ticed and I like flattery and I like atten- 
tion, just for the same reason that you like 
it. However, I am not working for those 
things nor living for them. When they 
come I enjoy them, just as I enjoy sun- 
in but on rainy days I have enjoyment 
also. 

Another source of morbidity that I had 
to overcome wasfear. I was 
always a physical coward. 
That is, the presence of 
physical danger or, rather, 


my conception of the Su- 
preme Being. And I came 
to conclude that He was the 
Universal Friend of men, 
and that not only of good 
men but of bad ones. I 
grew into the idea that He 
is not a terrible monarch, 
whimsical, willful, and ego- 
tistic, like earthly mon- 
archs, but that He is an 
almighty and unceasing 
Servant of the World, help- 
ing each one of us to de- 
velop his own life. I have 
come to the conclusion that 
the greatest, truest, and 
most beautiful thought of 
the Ruler of the Universe is 
that expressed by the Jew- 
ish shepherd poet when he 
sang the little song that has 
persisted throughout the 
centuries, and that no 
amount of hard logic and 
ugly pessimism has been 
able to silence— “The Lord 
is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want.” 


AM not writing a theo- 


“The True Blessedness of Man 
Is Not to Arrive, but to Travel” 


“Y USED to think,” says Doctor Crane, 
“that the Creator intended everybody in 
the world to be entirely holy, and that some- 
how we had all failed. I know now that I was 
wrong. For if He made all men to be holy He 
surely missed it, and I do not believe He 
missed anything. He must have made us all 
to do something which we are all doing to a 
greater or less degree. And that something is 
— to Grow. 
“Growth is the key word that unlocks the 
universe. Growth is God’s plan. God does 


not make anything as a carpenter makes a 


bench. He grows everything. When He 
wants a tree He begins with an acorn. That 
is all evolution means. It is that the Creator 
grew His universe ‘without the sound of the 
hammer,’ and He did not erect it as workmen 
put up a woodshed. 

“I have therefore got rid of that gloom 
which comes from a constant sense of failure 
and shortcoming. There is no failure in my 


the thought of it, always 
created in me a sort of 
panic. I say the thought of 
it, because when actual 
physical danger came I was 
always quite cool. It was 
the anticipation of danger 
that affected me most. 


WAS afraid of the dark 

when I wasa boy, and in 
after years of the unknown, 
which is but another name 
for the dark. I was afraid 
of horses, an instinctive 
timidity. I was afraid of 
automobiles and for a long 
time never rode in one with- 


. out a good deal of uneasi- 


ness. I was afraid to ride 
on trains, and I have lain 
awake a good deal of many 
a night on sleepers dis- 
turbed by mental pictures 
of train wreck. I was 
afraid of scandal. All this 
was a load with which na- 
ture had saddled me and 
which I had somehow to get 
rid of. I struggled hard 
against these fears, and feel 


logical discussion, and I do 
not know nor care what log- 
ical and argumentative pig- 
eonhole this belief belongs 
in. I only know that to me 
the thought of God is a 
mothering, reassuring, and 
beautiful thing, and that 
the prospect that God will 
judge me some day is much 
pleasanter than would be 
the prospect that any jury 
of my fellow men is going to 
judge me. For He knows me as they do 
not, and knows “with what strange fires 
He fixed my clay.” 

Another thing that made for morbidity 
in me was an overweening ambition. I 
could never keep up with my imagination. 
I never was as prominent, as rich, as 
handsome, or as wise as I wanted to be 
and as I thought I ought to be. I played 
baseball, but others played better. I 
studied my lessons, but I was not the head 
of the class. I engaged in public speaking 
and in writing, but there were other pub- 
lic speakers and other writers that the 
world seemed to think were better than 
myself. 

In all this I was not free from the “‘in- 


life. 


growth implies imperfection. 
rived. 


There is a lot of_ imperfection, but 
I have not ar- 
For, as 
Stevenson says, ‘The true blessedness of man 
is not to arrive, but to travel.’ 
Fiske says, “The essential characteristic of 
man is his improvableness’.”’ 


I never expect to arrive. 


a shameful thing. So I worked at it 
through the years and overcame it. 

In my earlier life struggling against 
these glooms, there was much waste both 
of time and of soul stuff. I found a verse 
in Stevenson once that described me: 


I do my work with rough edges, 
Sunset always comes too soon. 


I have since learned to do my work by 
the day and not by the job. I have given 
up the competition business. I do not 
want to beat anybody at anything. Iam 
as ambitious as I ever was in the desire to 
do the best I can, but I have no particular 
interest in doing better than my neighbor 
or fellow worker. I am not at all peeved 


And, as John 


a little proud of myself for 
having banished them. All 
the courage I have is not 
because oF natural fearless- 
ness but because of a delib- 
erate and unceasing effort 
of my mind and spirit 
against natural tendencies. 
It may be interesting to 
those who suffer from a sim- 
ilar defect to know that my 
campaign against fear has 
been reasonably successful. 
How successful I can illustrate by an inci- 
dent that happened about four years ago. 
I had a case of blood poisoning due to an 
infection from a toe, complicated by a dia- 
betic condition. I was taken to the hos- 
pital and already my foot and leg were 
considerably swollen. When they engaged 
the nurse they considerately told her that 
she would only be needed for a few days, 
as I could not last long. The doctors de- 
bated as to whether they should cut off 
my leg or only the foot. Finally they 
decided that it would not be worth while 
todo either. My physician informed me 
that I would probably not live over three 
days. Being thus brought face to face 
with death, it did not cause a quiver. 


How I Fought the Glooms—and Won, by Dr. 


“All right, Doctor,” I said; “all I ask is 
that you give me something so that it 
won't hurt.” And I turned over and went 
to sleep. As it happened, I did not die, 
for which I am quite thankful, as I like 
this world very much and am in no hurry 
for the next. I mention this to give point 
to the fact that one can, by deliberate and 
constant effort, put to rout all of those 
natural fears and timidities that so much 
depress the spirit. 

Another depressant with which I was 
loaded at the start was the tendency to- 
ward superstition. Fear is not necessarily 
a bad thing. It is the challenge to life, and 
it is often our insurance against danger. 
That is, fear of something may be all 
right. 

But it is fear of “nothing” that is dead- 
ly. And nothing is the most fearful thing 
in the world. Superstition is the fear of 
that terrible monster “nothing at all.” 

I was naturally superstitious. I be- 
lieved in bad luck and in good luck. Iwas 
duly careful to look at the new moon over 
my right shoulder when I heard that look- 
ing at it over one’s left shoulder was sure 
to make trouble. I was shy of Friday and 
of the number thirteen. Í remember the 
first time I had my palm read by a fortune 
teller I was scared green, and had no 
doubt that his cryptic sayings had some- 
thing in them and that some day I would 
meet a dark man whose name began with 
M or W, and be in great danger. 


LL this was extremely silly but was ex- 

tremely real. I think I grew out of this 
simply by the expansion of intelligence; I 
came to place it all properly. I found out 
what it was. For the real name for all 
this spook stuff, superstition, and sibylline 
oracles is not anything psychic nor other- 
worldly. Its real name is just plain Dirt. 
So I swept out my mind and have man- 
aged to keep the corners tolerably free 
from this trash ever since. 

I remember that I was peculiarly sub- 
ject to premonitions. Often I had the 
feeling on leaving the house that I would 
never come back. “Something” told me 
—some mysterious communication from 
the unknown. Often I have been in an 
incipient panic as I opened the door to 
my home because of a sudden picture in 
my mind of my wife and children being 
butchered and bite around in their blood 
all over the place. Of course few of these 
experiences I ever spoke of. I was 
ashamed of them, but they were there just 
the same and they helped along the gloom 
business. 

I have amputated the best I could this 
septic part of my soul, but I must say the 
scar still remains. There is still a little 
spot of panic in me when one informs me 
Shenk “something terrible,” a panic which 
is entirely absent when I find out what 
that something is. 

Another source of morbidity in me was 
the abominable ideas upon the sex ques- 
tion with which I was early surrounded. 
I was brought up in the Middle West 
among entirely respectable people among 
whom all sex topics were taboo. The only 
place where they were not taboo was out 
among the boys behind the barn. Here 
they were talked about with entire frank- 
ness. In church and similar places every- 
thing connected with the sex impulse was 
supposed to be wholly unclean, and I was 
brought up in the orthodox doctrine that 
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Dr. Frank Crane is one of the country’s most widely read ‘‘philosophers'’—a leader 
in that school of thought which values happiness above mental dcpression, and 
self-mastery above despair. In the accompanying article he gives his own intensely 
interesting and personal story: how he got in out of the drizzling rain of pessimism 


to enjoy the sunshine of better days. 


He was born in Urbana, Illinois, in 1861. 


After student days at the Illinois Wesleyan University he filled several important 
pulpits of the Methodist Church. In 1909 he gave up the pulpit to enter journal- 
ism, in which field he has achieved a great success. A versatile writer, he has 
more than a dozen volumes to his credit. His editorials on life and how to live 
it are printed daily by fifty newspapers in the leading cities of the United States 


all desire “hatk somewhat of sin in it.” 

I grew out of this also, grew out of it by 
increase of knowledge, by stubborn con- 
viction that what God had made could 
not be wicked, and by the results of wide 
observation. I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that about the only unclean thing 
in the world is ignorance. Another con- 
clusion is that the redemption of the flesh 
consists in idealism. Gifted with a soul, 
no man can afford to dismiss it, and the 
best regulator for the passions of men is 
idealism. 

The worst trouble with that coarse ma- 
terialism which has its double buttress in 
the obscenities of the evil and the hypoc- 
risies of the good is that it produces 
gloom, perversion, and morbidity. It is 
only in ideal love, in the appreciation of 
beauty, and the devotion to the normali- 
ties of nature that the cure for coarseness 
and its attendant gloom can be found. 

Another thing Tat gloomed my youth 
was the pursuit of righteousness. All 
around me was preached the duty of per- 


fection. Before me was dangled con- 
stantly the prize of absolute purity. It 
took years for me to find out that no 
man’s goal can be entire righteousness, 
perfection, and purity. His duty is to 
row. Itis not to be perfect, it is to be 
kus to-day than he was yesterday. 


ONE thing that has helped me, and 
which I must not fail to mention in 
my campaign against gloom, has been a 
greater appreciation of the animalities. I 
have learned to retreat into them. I have 
learned to appreciate more the pleasures 
of eating and drinking and sleep, and the 
other forth-putting of my faculties, and 
consequent rest. Yn my storm and stress 
period I overlooked these almost entirely 
and was a little afraid of them. I was 
afraid to be happy. I had the haunting 
notion that there was something wicked 
about feeling good. I have learned to 
turn to the physical ministrations of na- 
ture and enjoy them unreservedly. 

I get a lot of (Continued on page 140) 


Are You a “Wishful Thinker”? 


“The trouble with many people who fail to put their ideas across is that they had 
rather dream than ‘get down to dots’ and analyze these ideas to bedrock,” says 
John J. Carty, world leader in the scientific development of the 
telephone—“The first step on the road to achievement,” he 
adds, “is to pick out a real difficulty and overcome it” 


HEN I was a schoolboy in 
Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts,” —for perhaps the 
twentieth time in our talk 
John J. Carty sprang from 
his chair and paced back and forth in front 
of his office window—‘“a dozen of us 
youngsters from the neighborhood were 
out in a back lot one crisp December day. 
Presently someone suggested that we try 
seeing who could ‘walk the straightest 
line’ in the fresh fallen snow. 

“We took turns. Each 
slowly, keeping his eyes on 
his feet and planting one 
shoe in front of the other 
with extreme care. Yet, try 
as we might, every line 
showed surprising devia- 
tions. The last youth to at- 
tempt the stunt was a little 
tow-headed chap whose fam- 
ily had recently moved into 
the neighborhood. Striking 
off ag twice the speed of any 
of the rest of us, he walked 
straight ahead until he had 
made the longest ‘line’ of 
all. And you couldn’t see 
a break in it from beginning 
to end! 

““How did you do it, 
Dave?’ I asked him. 

‘**Qh, it was easy,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘You fellows were 
watching your feet every 
step you took, I fixed my 
eyes on that tall pine out in 
the field and walked straight 
toward it?” 

Carty sat down again and 
tapped the desk with one of 
his thin, nervous hands. “As 
I have mentioned some of 
the modern miracles of sci- 
ence and industry,” he 
went on, “you have asked 
me how men ever managed 
to achieve them. This 
anecdote is my answer. ... 
They walked in straight 
lines. . . . Each man had his ‘pine tree’ in 
the distance—his goal. By keeping his 
eyes eternally fixed on it, by avoiding the 
wishful thinking and wasteful wandering 
of the crowd, he passed on... and on... 
and on.” 

lor one evanescent moment Carty was 
perfectly still, as he leaned forward in his 
chair, his hands folded into each other, 
his keen blue eyes just showing through 
lids that almost met. I had noticed be- 
fore that his eyes had the habit of taking 
that concentrated set when his mind was 
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boy set off 


By Merle Crowell 


racing to a goal through far-off fields. 

“That's a curious phrase you used— 
‘wishful thinking,” I remarked. ‘Just 
what do you mean by it?” 

“I will tell you what I mean by it,” he 
said quietly—and for the next half hour 
he analyzed, with the directness of an 
engineer, the reasons why some men dream 
and wo—and other men just dream. It 
was a sure and sane and simple philoso- 
phy; but before I set it down it may be 
well to sketch hastily the part that Carty 
has played in what is conceded to be the 


Call North Pole 2040 


S a youth, when others were despairing of 
telephone service between Boston and 
Providence, Carty was speaking confidently 
of the day when one could talk from Boston 
to Chicago; when Boston and Chicago were 
hooked, his imagination moved to the Golden 
Gate; after transcontinental service was es- 
-tablished, he directed his vision to sending 
the spoken word across the Atlantic by radio 
—and now that this has been done, he is al- 
ready planning for the day when any man in 
America can speak into the telephone in his 
own home and his voice will be heard at the 
North Pole, the South Pole, in the middle of 
the Sahara Desert and in the living-room of 
his neighbor across the street—all at the 
same time. 
“So far as the electrical problem is con- 
cerned,” he told me, “‘there is no reason why 
any person in the whole world should not be 
able to talk with any other person in the 
whole world.” 


greatest American scientific development 
of the last half century. I refer to the 
growth of the industry which to-day criss- 
crosses the United States with thirty-one 
million miles of wire, connecting more 
than thirteen million individual telephone 
stations. 

It is now forty-four years since John J. 
Carty, a youth of eighteen, walked into 
the first little telephone exchange in Bos- 
ton and was put to work on odd jobs at a 
wage of five dollars a week. Three years 
earlier Alexander Graham Bell had proved 


the modern telephone to be a possibility; 
but his invention was still only a scientihe 
toy, the perpetual despair both of its new 
subscribers and of the handful of men who 
were striving against tremendous difficul- 
ties to make the transmission of speech by 
wire commercially practicable. 

Into this chaos Carty threw himself 
with an almost religious fervor. His 
imagination was enthralled by the possi- 
bilities of the telephone. So successfully 
did he study and work—so many prob- 
lems did he assist in solving—that at the 
age of twenty he was put in 
charge of the Boston-Provi- 
dence line, which repre- 
sented the most ambitious 
attempt at “long distance” 
telephone communication 
up to that time. This line, 
with the usual grounded 
circuit, had proved a night- 
mare, because nearly every 
attempt at conversation 
was submerged by a medley 
of interfering sounds. B 
installing the first “eral 
lic” or two-wire circuit, 
Carty not only cleared up 
his own line but contributed 
a vital principle to the tele- 
phone communication of 
the future. 

A year later, at the age of 
twenty-one, he became chief 
of operations in the Boston 
district, a post in which he 
was ranked only by the 
superintendent and the gen- 
eral manager of the com- 
pany. Here he worked out 
many new ideas, including 
the now famous “phantom 
circuit,” which made it pos- 
sible for three subscribers 
to be accommodated by the 
wire facilities formerly nec- 
essary for two. This princi- 
ple contributed largely to 
the later development of 
multiplex telephony. 

In 1887 Carty was brought to New 
York by Harry B. Thayer, the present 
head of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. At that time Mr. 
Thayer was manager of the Western 
Electric Company, which furnished the 
Bell companies with their telephone 
equipment. Carty was put in charge of 
the installation of all cables and switch- 
boards east of Chicago. In this job he 
made the fundamental experiments re- 
sulting in the common battery system, 
which makes it (Continued cn page 74) 


Pirie MacDonald 


John J. Carty 


MR. CARTY has had a greater share in the scientific 
development of the telephone than any other living 
man. Forty-four years ago he went to work for five 
dollars a week in the first little telephone exchange in 
Boston. Three years later he became chief of opera- 
tions in the Boston district—and straightway entered 
upon a- series of inventions and developments that 


have made possible many features of modern telephone 
service. In 1889 he was made chief engineer of the 
New York Telephone Company, and in 1907 he became 
chief engineer of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, of which he is now vice president, in 
charge of development and research. He has direct- 
ed many great feats of telephone engineering. 
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Apeda, N. Y. 


Maz D. Steuer 


BORN fifty-two years ago in Austria, Max D. Steuer 
(pronounced Stoy-er) was brought by his parents to 
this country when he was seven. The family settled on 
New York’s East Side, and there, after school hours, 
young Max sold newspapers and matches. Later, 
while a student at the City College, he worked in the 
General Post Office from five P.M. to one A.M. At 
twenty-one he was admitted to the Bar, and a year 
18 


later was graduated from Columbia University’s Law 
School. To-day his seemingly uncanny habit of win- 
ning his cases has led to his being generally recognized 
as one of the greatest trial lawyers this country has 
produced. 

In the accompanying article Mr. Steuer tells of the 
methods of handling people—and the reading of human 
nature—that have lain back of his victories. 


— a 


Human Nature—As a Great 
Trial Lawyer Finds It 


How jurymen are picked—Curious differences between men and women—Best 
types of jurors for various cases, together with many secrets of successful 
cross-examination and the telltale ways in which witnesses betray 
they are lying—As revealed by Max D. Steuer, one 
of the leading lawyers of America 


HEN we everyday human 

beings are called upon to 

serve as jurors,’ I asked 

aaa reat trial lawyer, 

x D. Steuer, ‘ ‘what is 

likely to Rep us the most in rendering 
our verdicts? As jurors, of course we are 
the facts as 
But to 


sworn to consider only 
brought out in the testimony. 
what extent are we able to do this?” 


is my Erino, replied Mr. 
“that when a jury is chosen with 
asonab!] ag the p 
wu outweig everythin 
- in the end, provide 
properly presented. 
æ example of this 
d in a case growing 
ut of a New York factory 
e in Which many workers 
lost lives or were in- 


J 
Me only natural for 
people to feel that someone 
must be to blame for the 
disaster, and the blame fell 
upon the factory’s two pro- 
prietors. It was charged 
that a door through which 
the workers might have 
escaped was locked, and 
that for this locking the 
pice are roprietors were responsi- 
le. peih ges had been 
as cha it was a 
E o jaa when a 
death occurs in consequence 
of a misdemeanor it is 
hter. It was so 
by the district at- 
iey before the Grand 
Jury; the indictment of the 
two proprietors of the fac- 
tory followed, and they were speedily 

placed on trial. 

“No sooner was the jury sworn than a 
recess was taken; and when jurors, wit- 
nesses, lawyers, and spectators filed out 
into the corridor, they were confronted by 
a big crowd of women—mothers and other 
relatives of the fire’s victims—all with 
black shawls over their heads, and all 
wailing in a manner to strike pity into the 
heart. It so wrought on one of the jurors 
that he fainted. 

“By this you may judge of the intensity 
of the feeling against the defendants that 
prevailed during the trial. As if this feel- 
ing were not enough, there was present a 
woman of great wealth and social prom- 


very curious way. 
liar’s hand goes to his mouth, 
there for a few seconds, 


ment is frequently repeated. 
confirmation of this when I have been 
called in to retry a case and have had to 
go over the record of the previous trial. 
Often, in connection with dubious testi- 
mony, I come upon some such remark as, 
“Won’t you please remove your hand 


from your mouth?’ 
ness by counsel or by judge.” 


By Frank B. Copley 


inence who then was taking a lively inter- 
est in working girls; and more than once 
she interrupted the proceedings by stand- 
ing up and calling out that some witness 
for the defense was lying. 

“Now I believe it is impossible for the 
average juror to keep entirely open- 
minded until the evidence is allin. In the 
course of a trial he probably decides the 
case many times. And the probabilities 
are that the jurors in this fire case decided 
against the defendants, not once, but 


How a Liar Usually Acts 


Y OBSERVATION,” 


often. They hardly would have been hu- 
man if they had not been affected by the 
intense bias against the defendants pre- 
vailing in that court. 

“Yet, in the end, they could not escape 
these facts: that the defendants had put 
up signs in three languages warning 
against the locking of that door; that if 
the door were locked, it was done without 
their knowledge and against their orders; 
and that there was reason to believe that 
the door actually was unlocked, since 
many reputable persons, chiefly buyers 
and salesmen for other firms, testifed 
that shortly before the fire they had 
passed through the door without trouble. 
And it was on the basis of these facts 


says Mr. 
Steuer, “is that all but hardened 
liars are likely to betray themselves in a 
As he starts to lie, the 
to remain 
and this move- 
I have found 


addressed to the wit- 


that the defendants were acquitted. 

“How stubborn facts are is indicated by 
what followed: In addition to being 
charged with manslaughter, the proprie- 
tors of the factory had two hundred and 
twenty suits brought against them for 
damages by relatives of the dead and by 
persons who had been injured. When the 
first of these suits was tried, the jury dis- 
agreed. Upon the retrial, the verdict was 
for the defendants. Four of the other 
suits then came to trial in succession, and 
in each case the defendants 
won. And then all the other 
suits were dropped. 

“That all these verdicts 
ran counter to popular feel- 
ing but ‘shows the weight 
which facts must carry. 
Hardly could you get six 
different juries to decide in 
your favor unless the facts 
were with you.’ 

One incident in the man- 
slaughter trial gives a dra- 
matic demonstration of Mr. 
Steuer’s ability as a trial 
lawyer. The prosecutor, 
to make his case legally 
complete, had to prove the 
death of a particular per- 
son, and in the indictment 
this person was specified as 
one whom we shall call Vio- 
let Smith. For testimony 
concerning the death of this 
girl Steuer long waited. It 
would not be enough for the 
prosecutor to show that she 
had been in the building at 
the time of the fire and 
later among the missing. 
He had to prove definitely 
that she had been killed, and since the 
bodies taken out had been terribly 
burned, it was reasonable to believe that 
this might be a matter of some difficulty. 

“As the prosecutor put witness after 
witness on the stand without offering any 
testimony as to the death of the girl 
named in the indictment,” Mr. Steuer 
told me, “I began to hope that this neces- 
sary link in the proof would be lacking. 
Thoroughly convinced of my clients’ in- 
nocence, I believed that the ends of jus- 
tice would be served, even if they got off 
through a technicality.” 

However, testimony concerning Violet 
Smith’s death eventu: ay Was produced; 
and it led to (Co ued on page 100) 
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“I’m not a loafer, but there’s always that—that thing re- 
minding me of mountains and valleys just ovec the horizon’ 


’ 
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A Mender of Bridges 


And Hearts 


A story 
By Eugene Jones 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


LOW BILL” MAITLAND, 

known the length of the C. S. 

& M. Lines as the Mender, rode 

forward to the brink of Thunder 

Canyon. Four hundred feet 

below, a white mass of foam marked 

Thunder River, now fuming and fussing 

over the débris from the wrecked bridge. 

To the east lay the desert, while up from 

the western henson hunched the blue 

shoulders of the Rockies. The broken 

rails told their own story, one hanging 

over the edge of the precipice some 

twenty feet, the other snapped short. 

Back on the main line the work engine 

was kicking its camp cars into the clear 
with a great show of activity. 

The Miender was alone; he always 
preferred first to view a disaster that 
way. Tall, big-boned, with the slouching 
grace of a “puncher,” he looked what 
he was—a product of the desert. His 
khaki shirt was open at the neck, and his 
khaki riding breeches were whitened by 
alkali dust; even his wide-brimmed Stet- 
son had lost every trace of its original 
color. His face made one think of the 
canyon wall, so weather-worn was it; 
yet it was not an old face. Slow Bill 
might have been forty, no more. His 
gray eyes, set far apart, had adopted a 
permanent squint; his chin appeared to 

ave been constructed to combat opposi- 
tion, no matter what the odds! But his 
lips curved easilý into a gray smile when 
he spoke—a smile not so much of joy as 
of understanding. Taken all in all, his 
was a wise face—a compassionate, kind- 
ly, warm-hearted, iron-willed face. A 
face chiseled by the desert to reflect a 
little of its wisdom, and its sorrow, and 
its hopelessness. 

No man on the division had ever seen 
him hurry, or heard him raise his voice 
above its accustomed soft drawl; and no 
man had ever found him wanting in a 
crisis. 

Now, as he sat gazing into the canyon 
where only a day before had been swept 
away a half-million-dollar structure, the 
gray smile was on his lips. Perhaps he 
was thinking of the ease with which the 
natural forces thwarted man’s work. All 
his life he had spent rebuilding bridges 
and trestles, and tunnels and fills; in 
fighting the enemies of railroading and 
overcoming but never beating them. 
All his life he had waged a war for prog- 
ress, yet without the glory of the pioneer. 
No one sang his praises; he was merely a 
vital cog in that great transportation 
machine known as the C. S. & M.—the 
Mender! 

A civil engineer by profession, Slow 
Bill had lacked the necessary fire to take 


his position where he belonged, at the 
top. And so with infinite patience he had 
built himself a job, proving gradually to 
the railroad that no other man was so 
well fitted to reconstruct what Nature 
destroyed. He was beloved from the 
directors’ room to the roundhouse; and 
many persons sought his advice and 
followed it. 

Adjusting his field glasses, Slow Bill 
examined the wreckage at the bottom 
of the canyon—twisted girders, steel 
rails. He noted where the sandstone of 
the bank had crumbled, sending the 
bridge hurtling to destruction. The 
original engineer had made the mistake 
of trusting sandstone. The new span 
would rest upon concrete piers, well away 
from the wall! The Mender had learned 
to trust nothing not of his own making, 
to regard as dangerous what appeared as 
an easy method, which was probably the 
reason railroad men would exclaim, “Oh, 
that’s Slow Bill Maitland’s tunnel,” or 
“trestle.” ... “The road doesn’t keep a 
sinking fund for Bill’s work. Maybe 
they’ll have to repair it a hundred years 
from now, but J don’t believe so!” 


AFTER a few minutes’ careful inspec- 
tion the Mender rode slowly back 
toward the wrecking train. Already he 
knew what he wanted, and how he wanted 
it done. The wires grew hot with orders 
for supplies; every man seemed de- 
termined to outwork his neighbor—and 
all because Slow Bill stood watching, 
pipe in mouth. 

By night, camp had been permanentl 
eetablched: Although the railroad al- 
lowed its engineers sleeping cars, Slow 
Bill preferred an old army tent, which 
was pitched close to the right of way. 
On the siding stood the train, dark except 
for the cook car, where the ‘‘K. P.’s’’ were 
still busy cleaning pots. Most of the men 
had drifted over to Thunderbolt to take 
in a movie. The camp was very still 
in the clear, penetrating air which 
characterizes a desert night. 

To the east blinked the red eyes of 
the switches; from the south came the 
mournful howl of a coyote. The stars 
were very high and very white. It was 
the sort of night the Mender loved. 

About eight o’clock he heard somebody 
dismounting outside his tent. The next 
moment a woman’s voice asked, “Is 
the Mender here?” ; 

The light from his lamp revealed a 
girl in ndine clothes, a slim figure and a 

rown face beneath a felt hat. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, “I’m the 
Mender. This here is my office; won’t 
you come int” 


She accepted promptly, and he gave her 
his only chair. Siow Bin was not the type 
of man who sought women’s society, yet 
as he met the clear eyes of the girl he ex- 
perienced a thrill of pleasure. Perhaps it 
was simply a reaction trom a loneliness of 
which he had not been conscious. 

Upon closer inspection he decided she 
was pretty, but with the beauty of the 
out of doors. Her bare forearms were 
sun-kissed, firm, quite capable of holding 
a stiff rein; her clear, tanned skin appeared 
olive under the yellow light. There was a 
stability about her which he admired at 
once. Yet she was essentially feminine. 

“So you are the man they call the 
Mender! And yov’re going to rebuild 
Thunder Canyon bridge?” 

His lips curved into his gray smile. 

“Yes, ma’am, we aim to put it back in 
a month.” . - 

She considered a moment, slapping her 
whip against her boots. “I am Jean on- 
nelly. My father owns a ranch north of 
Thunderbolt. I—I’ve heard about you 
for years, and I thought perhaps you 
could—help me.” 

Slow Bill’s face never changed. “At 
your service, ma’am,” he said quietly. 

Suddenly she leaned forward, her cheeks 
flushed. “Mr. Maitland, do you happen 
to need a—a foreman? Could you make 
room for another man to help build the 
bridge?” . 

He filled his pipe before replying. “Miss 
Donnelly,” he said, “you weren’t thinkin’ 
of gettin’ into construction work yourself, 
were you?” 

She laughed heartily, with a flash of 
white teeth. 

“No, although I’d like to—honestly. 
Pm asking for... a friend.” 

“It’s been my experience,” drawled the 
Mender, “that men who are worth hirin’ 
come after their own jobs.” 


ER tone was serious. “He will come— 
to-morrow. He hasn’t the least idea I 
am here now; he’d be furious if he knew... 
You see, you have the reputation of mak- 
ing something out of people. Only yester- 
day my father was speaking about you. 
This—this person is an engineer, but he’s 
never stuck to anything. He came out 
here to get over lung trouble, and the 
country cured him. Since then he’s tried 
prospecting, ranching, sheep-raising, and 
the Lord knows what else! At first he—he 
does splendidly, and then comes the 
slump. He loses interest. I’m afraid he's 
a soldier of fortune. ... They say you're 
a mender of men as well as of railroads, 
and I thought possibly—” 
Slow Bill nodded. “So you love him, 
ch?’ 
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“Well, Miss Jean, we've got rainbow chasers to thank for settlin’ the West, for 
smashin’ their way through brush and forest and leavin’ a trail for civilization” 


“No!” Jean snapped out the word. “I 
might love him if he had any backbone. 
But as it is, I sometimes—detest him! 
When I heard you were coming I thought 
that perhaps if he really became interested 
in the profession he had studied, he might 
—stick.” 

“If you don’t love him,” remarked 
Slow Bill with his gray smile, ‘‘you’re 
some friend.” 

The girl met his eyes gravely. ‘‘Don’t 
you believe in—salvage? Particularly 
when the other fellow is infinitely worth 
saving. Oh, I’m not letting him hide be- 
hind me; he thinks I am through with 
him. I—I gave him back his ring yester- 


day.” 

The engineer drew on his pipe thought- 
fully, the little crow’s-feet about the cor- 
ners of his eyes in evidence. ‘‘Why did 
you do that, ma’am? Don’t you reckon 
he needs something to work for?” 

“No! Ifa man’s a man, he’ll make good 
for his own self-respect—so he can hold 
up his head in his community.” 

Slow Bill got up and came around the 
table, standing with his back to it and 
looking down quizzically at the girl. 
“You’re like the rancher, ma’am, who 
figured a steer under a certain weight 
wasn’t a steer at all; so he killed off the 
sorry ones.... And after a while he had 
just one steer left. And that animile up 
and died of over-feedin’! You can’t ex- 

ect the impossible, Miss Donnelly. 
[en don’t all grow the same weight; and 
mighty often they can’t see any reason to 
train just because somebody tells ’em to. 
But let ’em think there’s a race ahead— 
any old kind of a race—and they’ll move 
heaven and earth to get ready for it.” 

There was a wistful expression in her 


eyes. “Then why didn’t he do something 
for me?” 

“ Maybe he did do something—accord- 
in’ to his lights.” 

“Yes?” Her tone was skeptical. “He 
chased rainbows. I tried your way, Mr. 
Maitland, the way that most women find 
effective, and it didn’t work. Will you 
give him a chance?” f 

Slow Bill’s gray smile touched his lips. 
“T reckon, ma’am, I’ve got to live up to 
my name. If I can mend the man you— 
you don’t love, you may figure PII do it.” 

The girl looked puzzled. “You mean 
you'll give him a job?” 

“That’s it. Only remember, he won’t 
have to answer to you any more; he’s sort 
of swapped bosses.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Maitland.” 

He took her frm hand. ‘ But don’t for- 
get the steer that died of over-feedin’. 
Remember, ma’am, there’s room in the 
world for your soldier of fortune.” 


AFTER she had gone he stood at the door 
of the tent. For the first time in his 
life he suffered loneliness. The howl of the 
coyote was no longer friendly. Even the 
stars seemed to menace him with their glit- 
tering points. Standing there, he saw his 
own life in perspective—his back-breaking 
struggle for a place among men, the years 
of doubt, of failure, and of grinding work. 
And he had done the things he had done 
in the simple belief that it was every man’s 
duty to give his best. He wondered how 
much further he would have gone for a 
woman like Jean Donnelly. And wonder- 
ing, he went to his cot, where he lay for 
a long time as wide awake as the little 
desert owls which swoop so close to the 
mesquite. 


Bruce Lawton thought he was following 
his own initiative when, the next day, he 
sought the Mender; which was precisely 
what Jean intended. 

Slow Bill had started work at dawn. 
When the sun looked down on the canyon 
it saw a swarm of men attacking the dé- 
bris, cutting it away, or fastening twisted 
girders to the wrecking cranes, which had 

een run to the very edge of the cliff. 
Another part of the crew unloaded ma- 
terial from a special freight now backed 
on the siding. “A huge concrete mixer 
belched soft-coal smoke into the heavens; 
a dozen mule teams wound in and out of 
the growing stacks of supplies. 

In the middle of this Bruce Lawton 
found the Mender smoking his pipe and 
apparently giving no orders at all. Slow 
Bill saw him coming, and guessed his 
identity before he spoke—a tall young 
man with a snub nose, very white teeth, 
and laughing eyes. His clothes matched 
Maitland’s, but he wore them with an air. 

“My name’s Bruce Lawton, Mr. Mait- 
land,” he said grimly. “I’m out of a job.” 

Slow Bill removed his pipe, knocked it 
out against his heel, and refilled it deliber- 
ately from a dilapidated pouch. “Um,” 
he replied. 

The other waited. Then, as nothing 
happened, “ Do you think you could use 
me? 

The Mender’s smile flickered for an in- 
stant, leaving his tace more inscrutable 
than ever. “Use you?” he drawled. “Yes, 
I reckon so—one way or another. But 
I’m advisin’ you against it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because there’s no reason for riskin’ 
your neck in a canyon and lettin’ the sun 
draw the sweat (Continued on page 130) 


How the Hotel Telephone 
Girl Sizes You Up 


She hears people quarreling, making love, weeping, laughing; sometimes she 
almost hears them dying—She takes calls from lazy men, from cranky 
women, and from lonesome folks of both sexes—Some of the 
strange questions that come to her over the ’phone 


By a New York Hotel Operator 


F YOU think this is going to be a lit- 

erary masterpiece, you can make up 

your mind right now to be disap- 

pointed: I’ve been a telephone op- 

erator for ten years in New York 
hotels; and we don’t learn much literary 
style at the switchboard. But, believe 
me, that’s about the on/y thing we don’t 
learn! What I don’t know about you 
people isn’t worth knowing. 

I you could listen in on my wires for 
just one day! I bet you 
wouldn’t last that long, 
though. I let a woman try 
it the other day; told her 
she could listen in for an 
hour. After only twenty 
minutes she said her brain 
was reeling, and she quit. 

The hotel where I work 
has an average of four hun- 
dred guests in the house 
every day. About one 
hundred of them live there 
most of the year. The rest 
are transients. They come 
from all over this country 
and from a lot of other 
countries. So we get all 
sorts of people. 

I’m not talking about the 
great big hotels; they have 
operators who take only 
out-going calls; others who 
take only the in-coming 
ones; others to give infor- 
mation. But in a smaller 
hotel—the one I’m in has 
one hundred and fifty rooms 
—the girls at the switch- 
board handle all calls. I 
work with two other oper- 
ators. I suppose you think 
all we have to do is to take 
numbers and make connec- 
tions. Well, here’s a sam- 
ple bunch of calls that 
came in to me one morning 
from different rooms: 

“What time is it?’ ... 
“What day of the month is 
it?” |.. “Say, Operator! is this Tuesday 
or Wednesday?” ... “Do you know where 
I can get a needle?” ... “I’ve gotta have 
a collar button! How in can I get 
one?” ,.. “Can you tell me the quickest 
way to pet to Jerusalem?” ... “How do 
you spell scissors?” ... “I want to talk to 

avana, Cuba.” ... “I want a doctor— 

uick!™” ...““Can you send up a Bible?” ... 
“How long will ıt take me to get to the 
City Hall?” ... “Say! I’ve lost my wife 


the wire. 


up” 


woman. 


in the Grand Central Station! Whar’ll I 


And, mind you, these questions came 
to me at a switchboard where I had to 
answer calls at the rate of from one to ten 
a minute, according to the time of day. 
The busiest ’phone hours in a hotel are 
from eight-thirty to ten-thirty in the 
morning and from five to eight-thirty in 
the evening. But even at the slackest 
times we three operators answer calls at 


Does Your Husband Get 
Up When You Call Him? 


“rMHERE is one other way,” says the 

writer of this article, “in which men 
and women are different. 
about seventy of our guests leave an order 
to be called in the morning. Well, if you 
had ever tried to wake up about fifty 
men, one by one, you would decide that 
they had the Seven Sleepers beat a mile! 


Perhaps, after I ring one room half a 
dozen times, I hear a sleepy grunt over 


the rate of at least one apiece every min- 
ute. 

What would you do if someone suddenly 
asked you the quickest way to go to 
Jerusalem? I put that up to a man who 
was complaining to me about us operators, 
and he said, “Pd say I didn’t know, but I 
could tell ’em the quickest way to go to 
the devil” 

I bet that’s what he would have done, 
too. Maybe I felt like it myself. But I 


Every night 


In a few minutes, I ring again. 
Another sleepy grunt: ‘I don’t wanna get 
Perhaps we have to send a bell boy 
to pound on the door. Sometimes it takes 
an hour to get a man really awake and 
out of bed. That never happens with a 
She usually answers the first 
ring, and you can tell by her voice that 
you can safely leave her alone. 


She'll 


didn’t say it. I told the caller I’d try to 
find out. Then I got Cook’s Agency on 
the ’phone and they gave me the informa- 
tion, which I passed on to the person that 
wanted it. 

A telephone operator divides all you 
people into four classes: those that are 
cranky, those that are nice, those we can 
understand when they talk over the 
*phone, and those we can’t. Some of you 
belong in two of these classes. For there 
are some awfully nice peo- 
ple that you can’t under- 
stand; and there are cranky 
ones that you can under- 
stand — and wish you 
couldn’t. 

But I will say this: City 
people are more likely to be 
cranky than people from 
smaller towns. Seaver: 
feel kind of helpless and 
lonesome, I suppose. They 
are glad to have somebody 
speak to them, even if it 
is only to say, “Number, 


P And I'll say another 
thing, even if it is about 
my own sex. More women 
than men are cranky and 
impatient with the tele- 

hone operator. Not the 
business women, though! 
They’re more quiet and 
reasonable than the men. 
The trouble with a man is 
that when he gets nervous 
or impatient, he shouts. 
The more he shouts, the less 
we can hear. And so he goes 
on getting madder and mad- 
der, and louder and louder. 
until he finally slams che 
receiver on the hook with a 
bang that almost makes the 
operator deaf. 

But the women who give 
us trouble are the spoiled 
and selfish ones, or those 
who don’t seem to know 
the routine of getting a ’phone number. 
They always come back at us with, “I 
can’t understand why you don’t get me 
my number!” 

We have one woman that’s forever get- 
ting off this remark. Sometimes she 
says, “What’s the matter with you? 
When I give an order to one of my serv- 
ants at my house in the country, it’s car- 
ried out immediately. If you were propert- 
ly trained—” (Continued on page 70) 
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A distinguished American novelist, photographed at home on his plantation, ‘“The Gate o’ the Isles,” Winter Park, 
Florida; author of “Eben Holden,” ‘‘Keeping Up With Lizzie,” ‘‘The Light in the Clearing,” and many other splendid 
stories. One of his latest books, ‘‘A Man for the Ages,” is a novel dealing with the life of Lincoln. It has sold over 200,000 
copies. His new novel, dealing with Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘In the Days of Poor Richard,’’ has already reached the 100,000 
mark. Mr. Bacheller was born at Pierpont, New York, September 26th, 1859. He is a graduate of St. Lawrence University. 


For years he was a New York newspaper man. 


From 1898 until 1900 he was one of the editors of the New York ‘‘World’”’ 


What I Found Out About Living 


From “Ben” Franklin 


By Irving Bacheller 
Author of “Eben Holden,” “A Man for the Ages,” “In the Days of Poor Richard,” etc. 


NE day in 1723 a boy was slop- 
ping along the south-bound 
road from Amboy to Burling- 

ton, New Jersey, in a heavy 

rain on a fifty-mile tramp. He 

was a well-built lad of seventeen—an ex- 
ert Oarsman and swimmer. His pockets 
ulged with soiled shirts and stockings, 
for the boy carried no baggage. He had 
run away from his home in Boston, out- 
raged by the despotism of a brother, and 
was on his way to Philadelphia to seek his 
fortune. At Buchigennt he hailed a sloop 
bound for the Quaker City. The sloop was 
the jitney of that time for people on the 
waterways. There was much slipping 
around in sloops—oared sloops, and if 
there was no wind the lungs of the crew 
had to do the blowing. The skipper took 
him aboard on his promise to row for his 
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passage. He rowed most of the night and 
landed at the Market Street wharf in 
Philadelphia about nine of a Sunday 
morning. 

He was an utter stranger in the place 
and very hungry and weary. He had one 
Dutch dollar and a shilling in his pocket, 
but he had a mind filled with courage and 
optimism. Let us not lose sight of him as 
he mingles with the people on their way 
to church, for he was the incarnate soul of 
Democracy and was to be the father of the 
United States if those words may be ap- 
pos to any man. He was to wrest the 
ightning from the heavens and the scepter 
from tyrants. He was Benjamin Franklin, 
born in Boston in 1706, son of a soap 
boiler and candle maker who had seven- 
teen children and a gift for conversation 


and the fiddle. 


A man who has successfully raised an 
audience of that size has a right to fiddle 
and talk to it. He had no need to hire a 
hall and advertise for a crowd. His crowd 
was always with him and it had to listen 
or get licked. 


EN was a blue-eyed, fun-loving lad, 

fond of reading. He had read some of 
the tales and essays of Defoe and The Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Everyone began his in- 
tellectual travels on the well-worn Bunyan 
road those days. He had been apprenticed 
to his brother James, who was a printer. 
This brother was a hard master. No doubt 
Ben had neglected his work more or less. 
He was no angel. Boys were expected to 
sing and declare that they wanted to be 
angels, but there is no evidence that Ben 
had permitted his. taste to become per- 
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verted. He did not want to be an angel 
to any greater extent than was absolutely 
necessary to his comfort. There was no 
trace in him of that constitutional weak- 
ness which the boy George Washington 
had betrayed while he was talking with 
his father about the cherry tree. Ben 
was a human youngster. His brother 
ames had terrorized and beaten him. 
ames was a tyrant. He was old England; 
en was young America. The latter re- 
volted and ran away. So we return to the 
lonely lad who has landed from the sloop 
in Philadelphia with a feeling of sym- 
pathy. We want to see him get along. 


NOW, about the first thing he did in 
Philadelphia was to fall asleep. There 
are jealous people who would say that it 
is a natural thing to do in Philadelphia, 
but those are they who arrive there spent 
with dissipation in other places. He went 
for a walk and fell in with a company of 
well-dressed people and followed them 
into a Quaker meeting-house. There he 
sat down, and in a moment was sound 
asleep. One who could not have slept in 
church those days would have been af- 
flicted with insomnia. Aroused at the end 
of the meeting, he 
went out upon the 
street with the wor- 
shipers. The bo 
was worn out. He 
stood for a moment 
looking up at the 
sign of The Three 
Mariners—a rather 
gay resort, wonder- 
ing if hé would dare 
apply there for 
lodging. A man 
showed him to a 
place better suited 
to his means and 
character. So be- 
gan his life in Phila- 
delphia, which city 
was to be his home 
for more than 
three score years. 

There he built up in himself the only 
intellect of the first class which America 
has produced, and made his the chosen 
voice of the eighteenth century. John 
Bigelow, his able biographer, has said that 
if all the agencies and conveniences de- 
pendent on his discoveries and inventions 
—for which he never received a penny— 
were to be wiped out, nine tenths of the 
property of the civilized world would go 
with them. One finds it hard to grant a 
claim so sweeping until he has surveyed 
the whole field of industrial life, and seen 
to what extent the electric spark and cur- 
rent has contributed to its development. 
Consider, for instance, the vast group of 
industries created by the gas engine—in- 
volving steel, nickel, zinc, lead, copper, 
leather, cloth, water supply, and surfaced 
roads. Such prodigious accomplishment 
has come to few men in the world’s his- 
tory. How did he do it? He was no 
heaven-born genius. He had little educa- 
tion. Even his character was faulty when 
he reached Philadelphia. What were the 
main factors in this monumental achieve- 
ment of the poor lad we have been follow- 
ing? That is the question I shall try to 
answer. 

Now the man Franklin was like no 
other man; but the boy Franklin was like 


most other boys—conceited and intol- 
erant. He had some knowledge, but first 
knowledge ‘iis like first love. It makes a 
deep impression on the holder. It is not 
to be trusted. A boy’s mind is like his 

ckets, full of rubbish sacred for a time 
bat soon to be thrown away. Ben’s mind 
had been full of sinkers and marbles and 
willow whistles and like stuff. He got a 
job in a printing office. There an unusual 
trait began to show itself. It was inge- 
nuity. The printer was short of type—a 
serious matter, for the supply had to come 
from England. It could not arrive in less 
than a year or so. Using the type in the 
case for puncheons Ben contrived to strike 
some matrices and to cast the needed type 
—a slow process, no doubt, but he did 1t. 

To this boy nothing was impossible, an 
article of faith which had not arrived in 
the intellect of the common people until 
then. It was not strictly true, but it was 
a good thing for a boy to have with him. 
The Yankee notion that nothing was im- 
possible became, by and by, almost a com- 
mon possession of American boys. The 
Yankee developed a marvelous ingenuity 
in trying to prove it. Ben was naturally 
proud of his achievement, and of his 


Hew Benjamin Franklin Kept Books With His ‘Conscience 
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knowledge. He had read a book entitled 
“Historical Collections,” the essays of 
Addison, the style of which he had amused 
himself by imitating, and such other 
books as he had been able to buy or bor- 
row. He knew more than the other fellows 
of his acquaintance. He felt very learned. 


WH EN a young man begins to feel that 
way he is in a dangerous condition. 
Something has to be done for him or he is 
lost. If the impression hardens and be- 
comes fixed it is like the skin of an alligator. 
Nothing can penetrate it. Ben’s conceit 

rew. He needed a father but had none 

andy. Those days it was the habit of 
fathers to take their sons out back of the 
plum grove, and administer advice ac- 
companied by impressive gestures, the 
force of which was not lost upon them. A 
boy in trouble was like a golf ball in the 
rough; first, they addressed it and then 
they hit it. Ben was far from his father, 
but there was a wise old Quaker gentle- 
man who took an interest in him. The 
Quaker called the boy aside one day and 
gave him an intellectual trouncing. The 
record of that talk is brief, but this is 
about what happened: 

“Ben, you are impossible,” said the 
Quaker. ‘Your opinions have a slap in 


them for everyone who differs with you. 
They have become so expensive that no- 
body cares for them. Your friends find 
that they enjoy themselves better when 
you are not around. You know so much 
that no man can tell you anything. In- 
deed, no man is going to try, for the effort 
would lead only to discomfort and hard 
work. So you are not likely ever to know 
any more than you do now, which is very 
little.” 

What a God’s blessing it was that the 
wise old Quaker went at the boy in this 
fashion. It saved the latter at least 
many years of lost time. How much the 
world owes to this man it would be hard 
to estimate. 

Ben was floored. - He probably got up 
and brushed the dust off himself. and an- 
swered: 

“Iam sorry, sir. I really want to learn.” 

“Well, the first thing for you to learn 
is this—that you have been and are still 
a fool.” 


AGAIN he was down, but when he had 
risen he had left his conceit on the floor. 
The shell had broken. He was not to be a 
turtle, but was to be a man. The next thing 
he needed was a 
rivate talk with 
imself. That is 
what he had, and 
without delay. 

He took up the 
study of a new sub- 
ject. It was himself. 

e had made type 
and now out of 
some rather un- 

romising material 

e undertook to’ 
make a man. It 
looked like a hard 
job, but nothing 
was impossible. He 
felt that he was no 
more than a heap of 
rubbish—the prod- 
uct of many follies 
: 3 and of certain evil 
associates. There had been two gay young 
fellows in Philadelphia who had led him 
from the faith of his fathers. They were ex- 
plorers of forbidden paths, learned in the 
arts of dissipation. Ben began to estimate 
the harm they had done him. It was con- 
siderable. They had not only misled him 
but had borrowed his money and had not 
returned it. They had gone away. They 
had no intention of returning his money. 
They were scamps. In fact, he was no 
better than they. He had collected money 
for a friend and had never returned it. 
He might have done so, but, instead of 
that, he had thrown his earnings into 
selfish folly. He had been going wrong. 
Now here was the great turning of his life. 
Before him was the fork in the road. One 
way would lead to immortal fame, the 
other to failure. Which way he went we 
all know. ; 

This thought came to him: What was 
he to do to gain the respect of himself 
and other people? Well, first he needed 
humility. He put that down. Then he 
needed honesty and better faith, and tem- 
perance and order and frugality. He put 
down on a sheet of paper all the virtues 
which he conceived to be a part of the 
character of a good citizen. Then he began 
an experiment, (Continued on page 140) 


How Much Money Would 


Satisfy 


You? 


This intimate question was answered by 100 leading Americans 
who spoke freely because they knew their names would 
not be published—Compare your ideas with theirs 


NE hundred wise and substantial men 

take you into their confidence in the 

article beginning on this page. Many 
of these men have accumulated wealth; all of 
them have accumulated rich and ripe experi- 
ence. Out of that experience they are reveal- 
ing their frank conclusions about a subject of 
universal interest: At what point may one 
reasonably be satisfied with the accumulation 
of money? What income is suthcient for nor- 
mal needs and obligations? 

You must remember that these are excep- 
tional men in their businesses and professions. 
Ninety-five per cent of them are listed in 
“Who's Who.” They have lived life to the 
full; they have developed wide interests and 
obligations; they know the things that money 
can and cannot buy. And vet, as we strike an 
average of their views, we find that they con- 
sider that enough money to yield an income of 


HEN Chauncey M. Depew 

was president of the New 

York Central Railroad he 

wrote to Grover Cleveland, 

at that time an attorney in 
Buffalo, offering him the position of gen- 
eral counsel of the railroad for up-state 
New York. 

“I am exceedingly anxious that you 
should accept this place,”.said Mr. De- 
pew, who relates the incident in his 
‘Memories of Eighty Years.’ “I think, by 
an adjustment of the administration of 
your office, you can retain your private 
practice; and this will add about fifteen 
thousand dollars a year to your income.” 

Mr. Cleveland replied: “I have a very 
definite plan of life, and have decided how 
much work-I can do without impairin 
my health, and how much of additiona 
responsibilit I can assume. I have 
accumulated about seventy-five thousand 
dollars and my practice yields me an in- 
come which is sufficient for my wants and 
a prudent addition for my old age to my 
capital. No amount of money whatever 
would tempt me to add to or increase my 
present work.” 

Says Mr. Depew, i in commenting on the 
correspondence, “I doubt if there were 
many lawyers in the United States who 
had that philosophy or control of their 
ambitions. His (Cleveland’s) annual in- 
come from his profession was considerably 
less than the compensation offered by the 
general scounselship of the New York 
Central.” 

Read in the light of subsequent history, 
that letter of Grover Cleveland’s is won- 
derfully revealing. What a resolute cer- 
tainty there was in his make-up! No toy- 


By Bruce Barton 


$9,000 a vear is quite sufficient to furnish an 
outlet for the major motives of life. This 1s the 
equivalent of interest at six per cent on a capi- 
tal of $150,000. Any man who has accumu- 
lated $150,000 may safely retire, if he so 
desires, and devote himself to such plans for 
research, self-improvement, and the promotion 
of human happiness as a rigid application to 
his business may have hitherto hampered. 
Many people will think this estimate ridicu- 
lously high. I happen to know four men, all 
on moderate salaries, who mapped out almost 
identical plans of life a few years ago. “By the 
time I am forty,” each of them said to his wife, 
“we may reasonably expect to have saved 
$10,000, if we live carefully. What I am able 
to earn in the productive period between forty 
and fifty, plus the interest on the amount al- 
ready saved and wisely invested, should raise 
our total to $20,000. At sixty, by following the 


ing with the proposition, no sparring for 
time to think it over, no mention of it to 
his friends. “I have a very definite plan of 
life, ... No amount of money whatever 
would tempt me to... increase my present 
work.” In those sentences one gets a pic- 
ture of the man. All through his career he 
thought things out in his slow, labored 
fashion and, having taken his stand, he 
settled himself like a mountain. 

For something more than a year, now, 
I have been playing a very interesting 
game with that story, and some others of 
the same character. I have dropped them 
into the mind of a successful man when- 
ever the opportunity arose, and watched 
his reaction, Sometimes riding in Pullman 
cars, sometimes in offices, sometimes by 
letter, I have asked “What are your ideas 
about the amount of money a man ought 
reasonably to accumulate? How much 
would you alter your plans if, by so doing, 
you could double your income? What sort 
of system, if any, do you have for giving 
money away? nd do you think you will 
be helping your children, or hurting them, 
if you leave them what you have accumu- 
lated when you are through?” 


(TAKEN as a group, the men with whom 
I have talked or corresponded represent 
a fair cross-section of American life in its 
upper levels. Ninety-five per cent of them 
are listed in “Who’s Who,” but they are 
not all captains of industry by any means. 
There are bishops as well as bankers; 
lawyers, physicians, editors, scientists, 
along with corporation presidents—self- 
made men for the most part, with here and 
there one whose position is due, in part at 
least, to a generous inheritance. ‘The re- 


same plan, we should have $30,000. Then. if 
we wish, we can retire to a small rown and live 
securely on an annual income of $1,800—the 
return that this capital will furnish at 6 per 
cent. 

Let us not forget, however, that money is 
only one kind of capital. There are many other 
kinds. Children constitute one of them. Many 
parents, who might have amassed a comfort- 
able competence, have spent all their surplus in 
rearing and educating a family of children and 
sending them into the world fully equipped for 
the bartle of life. 

Ic is a highly interesting and personal sub- 
ject with which this article deals. Consider 
carefully the conclusions of these hundred 
men. Determine where you agree and where 
you disagree with them. Then read the Prize 
Contest Announcement at the end of the arti- 
cle—and write us your views.— THE Epitor. 


markable thing about such an inquiry is 
the willingness of important men to an- 
swer questions so intimate in their char- 
acter. Knowing that their names would 
not be used they have responded with 
quite surprising frankness; and in the 
whole correspondence there has been 
nothing in the nature of a rebuke, unless 
it be the following letter, which comes 
from a well-known professional man, 
resident in a university community. 

“Your inquiry seems to me to reflect 
the general and pathetic illusion chat 
money is a major concern,” he writes. 
“To me, and to most of the men and 
women in whose company my days are 
spent, the accumulation of money is in- 
cidental, and not especially interesting 
either asa process or a topic. We have, so 
far from ‘setting ourselves a financial 
goal,’ declined, by engaging in our several 
arts and professions, to compete in any 
foot race in which cash prizes are incen- 
tive or reward. ... Most of us save a little, 
and rely on insurance policies of different 
sorts as our chief protection. ... We should 
enjoy money, no doubt, if it came to us 
in the course of the activities which occu- 
py us, but we feel that the poorest known 
investment is that which exchanges hours 
for dollars, and that the best is that which 
invests the hours in the joy of effort, ac- 
complishment, or service, with pennies, 
now and then, as a by-product.” 

In acknowledging this letter, I said that 
I had not meant to convey the impression 
that money is the only, or even the chief, 
interest of American men. In almost every 
case where really significant work is being 
done the work is the incentive and the 
money comes as a natural accompani- 


ment. But to dismiss the accumulation of 
a competence as of no interest “either as a 
rocess or a topic” is going a little too 
ast, as the other responses to my inquiries 
prove. These hundred leading Americans 
who have confided in me are not money- 
grabbers, yet the problem of money is a 
very real one to them. 
aken by and large we are all interested 
in money. This does not at all imply that 
we endorse the present economic set-up 
as the best that can, or will, be. As one 
man said: ‘‘It is still a pretty crude world 
in which a useless fool can inherit millions, 
while Turner dies in a garret and Rem- 
brandt’s funeral costs seven dollars and 
a half.” 
The existing scheme of things can stand 
a lot of mending, but “as long as the chief 
duty of the human race is to rear its 
children, educating them, and so further- 
ing the race’s development toward better 
things, the accumulation of some form of 
property is a prime duty.” So says a fa- 
mous novelist in a letter of unusual in- 
terest. 
“With all our machinery for producing 
wealth I think someone has figured out 
that the human race as a whole has ac- 


Sid Says 


cumulated enough property—food and 
clothing—so that it is now only about 
three weeks ahead of the coroner,” he 
continues. ‘I have long believed that 
what foreigners call the American business 
man’s ‘worship of the dollar’ is evidence 
that the ordinary man on the street in 
America is more capable of abstract 
thought than the man on the street of 
any other nation. The dollar is the most 
fluid form of property; it is not anything 
in itself, but ıt is convertible into nearly 
all other things—into land, a home to live 
in, food, clothing, and the leisure which 
gives opportunity for education, litera- 
ture, and art.” 


ONE is tempted to quote at too great 
length from this man who thinks so 
clearly and writes so well; the whole letter 
is live and stimulating. Let me take from 
it just one anecdote. 

“Once, when I lived in Chicago,” he 
writes, “‘a Boston man told me that he 
made his stays in Chicago as short as 
possible, because he hated to watch the 
Chicagoans’ mad race for money. 

“I said to him, ‘It’s winter and you’re 
all tanned up; how did you get that way?’ 
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. “He said, ‘I have been spending a 
month at Palm Beach.’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘the reason Chicagoans 
are chasing money so hard is that they’d 
all like to spend a month at Palm Beach.’” 

A pretty good answer, it seems to me, to 
much of the cant that is written and 
spoken about the “money craze.” These 
representative Americans whom I am 
quoring ar practically all of them seeking 
to lay by some money every year. They 
regard it not only as a right, but as a duty, 
for a man to work toward a competence. 
But when you ask them to define a com- 

tence for a man of modest tastes it is 

ard to arrive at a composite answer that 
means anything. Abraham Lincoln once 
remarked that he had saved $10,000, 
which he hoped to increase to $20,000 be- 
fore he died, and that this was all the 
money any man ought to want. When he 
reached the White House he found him- 


-self confronted with quite a different scale 


of values, and he died leaving an estate 
in excess of $100,000. 

One business man writes that from 
$50,000 to $100,000 ought to be a com- 
petence for a couple in a small town or the 
country; while the (Continued on page 94) 


If you ever reach Easy Street— 


turn into it! 


men. Both have plenty of money now, but one is 

at least five times as rich as the other. The richer 
of the two is stingy, poor-spirited, and grasping. Al- 
though he has a larger income from investments than 
he can ever spend, he goes right on accumulating capi- 
tal. He is past sixty years of age, yet he actually de- 
nies himself some of the creature comforts of life in 
order that he may keep on saving nearly every dollar 


E two brothers—very able and successful 


that he gets hold of. 
The brother who is poorer isn’t poor by any means— 
not even in money. He is a little younger than the 


miser brother. For years he worked hard and econo- 
mized in order that he might gather together a modest 
fortune, upon the income from which he could live if he 
should have to. When he had accomplished that he 
changed his whole policy. He kept right on working, 
and earning money, and saving money, but he “eased 
up” on the saving end. He began to spend more— 
both on his family and on others. He became cpen- 
hearted and generous. He began to live a fuller life. 
He bought more books, he bought better clothes, he 
traveled more. Somehow, the result is that he is a far 
more interesting and likable man than his brother. In 
everything except money he is infinitely richer than his 
brother. 

There is a street in this world called Easy. It is not 
given to most of us ever to reach it in our travels. For 
some reason we never seem to get that far. But there 
is a curious fact about Easy Street. A lot of people 


who are fortunate enough to push their way up to it, 
haven’t got sense enough to turn into it when they get 
there. They go straight across it and continue plowing 
forward on the more or less dismal avenues that brought 
them on their way. The names of some of the thor- 
oughfares that run up to Easy Street, cross it, and con- 
tinue are as follows: 


No Vacation Boulevard 
Night Work Avenue 
Overdo Alley 
Starvation Soul Avenue 
Killjoy Lane 


Privation Lane 
Stingy Street 

Dollar Avenue 
Economy Road 
Early and Late Street 


On these streets, long after they have passed Easy 
Street, you will see the pinched, unhappy faces of occa- 
sional travelers—mean, ugly, unintelligent, and greedy 
fools. Miserly ignoramuses who didn’t know enough 
to turn into Easy Street when they had the chance. 

The worst whacking I ever saw a miser get was this: 
He was asked for a contribution that he should have 
made. But he refused. Whereupon his caller said to 
him, “I would not ask you for a cent of your own 
money. I know you would not give it. But you are an 
old man, and I thought you would have the wits to see 
that you would merely be giving away a little of your 
heirs’ money. I thought you would rather enjoy that, 
because I happen to know that you love your heirs like 
the measles. Do you know any better way to get even 
with them than by giving away some of their money?” 


a a 


eaters 


The baggage man threw off the mail sack, some empty chicken crates, a box of seed potatoes, 
and then leaned wearily against the opened door. 


Minnie almost clutched his feet as she de- 
manded the packages. He looked languidly around the car. “No ma’am,... nothing doing” 
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THE mind of Nell Cutter, the most 
important thing which had ever hap- 
pened to Meadows during the time 
she had lived there was the news that 
Miss Alice Dufheld was coming to 

lecture. Years before, Alice Dufheld had 
spent part of her girlhood nine miles from 
Meadows, in the Willow Creek district, 
receiving in the meantime a more or less 
inaccurate educa.ion in a little dry-goods 
box of. a schoolhouse. Since then Alice 
Duffield had become one of the nation’s 
big writers, her name in countless papers 
and magazines, her books on hosts of 
shelves, her place established among the 
great ones! : 

The older Cutter boys, Ed’s brothers, 
had gone to school with her. Ed, himself, 
recalled her as a tall, lanky girl with a 
shock of short brown hair—not bobbed, 
merely sheared—in which she wore a red 
circular rubber comb. To Nell’s persistent 
inquiries concerning her early literary 
talents, he would say: “I can only remem- 
ber that she was jolly and could run like a 
sand-hill crane.” 

And now Miss Duffield, who had been 
out on a lecture tour, was coming to honor 
the Meadows Woman’s Club with her 
presence and her speech. To Nell Cutter 
it seemed an amazing thing: the antici- 
pated arrival m that little town of a woman 
so admired, so quoted. Yes, it was by far 
the biggest thing that had ever happened 
to Meadows. 

At the next meeting of the club, Nell 
took occasion to address the members, 
inquiring eagerly of them if they were quite 
sure they had sensed the magnitude of the 
event. So intensely earnest, so very enthu- 
siastic did she seem that she was elected 
chairman on entertainment for the day. 

She could hardly wait to tell Ed and 
Gramma about it. “I can do just as I like 
about everything,” she informed them 
that evening. “They promised me their 
full support. I can draw on the club’s 
funds for the dinner and appoint my own 
committees. And, folks, I’m going to do 
it up brown.” There had always been 
corpuscles of enthusiasm in Nell Cutter’s 
blood. “ Just think!” she went on. “Miss 
Alice Duffield, the big writer! Why, she 
lives in New York. She goes to Europe in 
the summer. She has just recently been 
in Algiers.” To home-staying Nell Cutter, 
the words had a magic sound like the 
witchery of the Arabian Nights. Home- 
kceping hearts may be happiest, but quite 
often they do not realize it. ‘‘She’s coming 
on the fourth of March. She’ll get in on 
the afternoon train from Dale City. We're 
going to have the dinner at six-thirty, and 
she will lecture afterward. I’ve the women 


all placed in my mind right now, just 
where they'll fit in the best. I’m going 
to ask Mrs. Ramsey to meet her and take 
her home. Mrs. William Johnson has the 
nicest house, but she probably doesn’t 
know where Algiers is.” 

“Lizzie Horner is the one who knew her 
best in the old days,” Gramma suggested 
mildly, “when she was Lizzie Peters, out 
in the Willow Creek district.” 

“Lizzie!” Nell’s tone voiced the incon- 
pruit of the implication. ‘Lizzie is the 

est-hearted soul in town and she works 
like a horse; but you know Lizzie! She 
can smash more rules of the King’s English 
in fifteen minutes than anybody else I 
know. Imagine her talking to Miss Duf- 
field, with her ‘I seen’ and ‘I have went.’ 
But Mrs. Ramsey is the best-read woman 
in town. She reads Shaw and Ibsen and 
Wells. She’s seen cubist pictures and a 
Russian ballet. She knows who Nietzsche 
is and she can discuss Freud. Yes, Mrs. 
Ramsey is the one. She can talk Alice 
Dufheld’s kind of language.” 

So Lizzie Horner was put on the kitchen 
committee, where she belonged and where 
she felt no pangs of sensitiveness. To the 
kitchen born was Lizzie. For it was quite 
true: Lizzie had not kept up with the pro- 
cession. She had been so busy raising seven 
boys and girls that she had had little time 
for wordy theories and intricate philoso- 
phies, so busy practicing what some of the 
other women preached that it was only 


recently she had joined the club. Good ` 


motherly Lizzie! But poor Lizzie . . . not 
to know that the time would come when 
the boys and girls could scarce hide the 
embarrassment they felt at hearing those 
flagrant mistakes. 


pN THE days that followed, Nell Cutter 
threw her whole soul into preparations for 
the big event. The thing must move with 
the precision of machinery she determined, 
but silver-trimmed, mahogany-wheeled 
machinery in which there would be no 
rattle. “Ed,” she would say, “‘I just can’t 


bear to have her think we are backwoodsy. . 


That’s the most galling thing about living 
in a little town. All our modern authors 
have just two types of people in their 
small-town writings: the d 

kind, or the dull, stolid kind who are too 
dumb to know enough to be discontented. 
I’m not either one—and there are a lot of 
us—and I'd like to have Miss Dutheld 
know it. We're not all dowdy and we’re 
not all crude, and I’m going to do my best 
to have Meadows appear so sophisticated 
that she will get her eyes opened to what 
some of the small Mid-West towns are 
like now.” 


iscontented - 


So Nell Cutter, in the enthusiasm of her 
high purpose, called the Meadows ladies 
together. The first Gibraltar-like obstacle 
she ran against was the argument over the 
place of holding the dinner. No home was 
large enough. When she spoke pleasantly 
of holding it in the dining-room of one 
church the tried and true members of the 
other churches were suddenly stirred to 
unrighteous irritation. When she tactfully 
switched it to another house of worship 
the first ones threatened to withdraw 
their ssupport. One not-to-be-ignored 
faction did not believe in having it in a 
church at all—such a purely secular and 
social affair. For a week the mere matter 
of place hung the whole thing up. When 
she was almost worn out by their childish 
bickerings it was finally arranged to have 
it in the G. A. R. Hall, which more re- 
cently had been turned over to the Legion, 
thereby appeasing all the warlike tribes of 
the followers of ine Gentle One. 


WHEN peace like a river attended their 
way once more, the club settled down 
to make further plans. Nell Cutter was to 
welcome Miss Dufheld in an after-dinner 
speech. She protested, but the whole club 
quite surprisingly raised its voice in 
unanimity. Only Mrs. Ramsey looked as 
though there was one other who could 
have done it better. Over the dinner 
itself there was enough discussion to have 
filled a book the size of the classic which 
Mr. Webster wrote. 

“For one thing, we want a French 
entrée,” Nell insisted. 

“My stars!” Lizzie Horner put in, “1 
sh’d think you’d have to carry everything 
on a tray.” At which Mrs. Ramsey sent 
Nell a look conveying its message of scorn. 

More than once Lizzie gave herself 
away. To Minnie Raymond’s suggestion 
that they have a fruit cocktail, she said, 
“Good land! Ain’t them things wicked?” 

It was eventually decided. The courses 
were to be seven in number: a French 
entrée, soup, fish, meat, salad, dessert, 
coffee-and-speeches. It would be a stu- 
pendous task. Besides the large table for 
the guest of honor, the officers of the club, 
and their husbands, there were to be 
many small tables. 

“Well need sixteen, I should say,” 
someone said. 

Nell, counting on her fingers the silver 
that would be needed at each place, made 
a hasty calculation: “As near as I can 
figure out, it'll take eight hundred and 
forty-eight pieces of flat silver.” 

“Mercy!” It was Charlotte Gray- 
Cooper. “It sounds like the figures when 
they advertise one of the big hlms... as 
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though we were put- 
ting on ‘The Fall of 
Babylon,’ or ‘The 
Burning of Rome.’” 

Because the din- 
ner was to be so per- 
fect, so absolutely 
correct in every de- 
tail, they decided to 
ignore their own 
merchants, who car- 
ried only small-town 
staples, and get ev- 
erything in Dale 
City. Nell’s_ con- 
science, tapping 
with insistent finger 
to remind her that 
it was Lizzie Horner 
who had known Miss 
Dufħeld best, caused 
her to ask Lizzie’s 
company to Dale 
City on the pur- 
chasing trip. Lizzie 
was as pleased as a 
child. Her two hun- 
dred pounds almost 
quivered with ex- 
citement. “I ain't 
been to Dale City 
since three year ago 
last fall,” she told 
Nell. 


SO Lizzie Horner, 
in her best black 
serge and a hat 
which bore, impar- 
tially, feathers, 
wings, ribbons, and 
flowers, with a big 
jet buckle for good 
measure, accom- 
panied Nell to Dale 
City. On the train 
she grew voluble: 
“Te does beat all 
how things in this 


world get turned 
around. My father 
owned the general 
store out Willow 


Creek way and Al- 
lies father «worked 
for him. We didn’t 
feel above Allie... 
not just that... be- 


cause we was all new out here together 


. . but we felt sorry for her. Allie’s 
had more’n one dress of mine made over 
for her, but you can bet she won’t be 
able to remember that. If I had the 
nerve to do it, when she comes blowin’ 
in here so uppish, I’d rub it in to her. 
Here’s me darnin’ and patchin’ and there’s 
Allie with money from her books and her 
lectures and her stage plays and her movie 
shows . . . loyalties they call ’em. Once I 
remember when the minister come, her ’n’ 
I was in our bare feet and we felt ashamed, 
we was so big, so we set down on our feet 
and he stayed and stayed, and we had to 
set and set. I don’t suppose girls nowa- 
days with their rolled socks would bat an 
eye at a little thing like that, but we was 

lumb flabbergasted. We had a big laugh, 
bat I can tell you this: J had a good stout 
pair o’ shoes at home and was barefooted 
because I wanted to be, but Allie was 
barefooted because she had to be. And 
now Allie’s known all over Christendom, 


The American Magazine 


a” 


“Lizzie!” She put her hands on the huge shoulders and gave 


and only two or three folks as far away 
as Dale City know I’m livin’. I’ve saw the 
time Allie Dufheld was glad enough to eat 
johnnycake and mush and molasses. And 
now here’s us women tearin’ our shirts to 
get reddishes for her in March. I never 
e a reddish before the first of June in my 
ife. 

Arrived at Dale City the two went im- 
mediately to order the things. Nell 
reveled in the big stores. With lavish 
hand, backed by the club funds, she or- 
dered violets and orchids for the tables, 
lavender silk candle shades, delicate patty 
shells, a specially prepared dressing from 
the Schmidt and Mills chef, choice fish, 
that luxury to the small inland town, 
little cakes with lavender icing and can- 
died violets, ice cream in elaborate molds, 
edibles for the whole seven courses. Mead- 
ows had never seen so perfect a dinner. 

In the next two weeks Nell’s own home 
ran along haphazardly, so intent was she 
on working br the Day of Days. Over 


and over she wrote her speech. It must 
show Miss Dufħeld that there was intelli- 
gence of a high grade in small towns. It 
commenced: “Ever since the day when 
some cave man, meeting strange adven- 
ture, returned home to tell the first piece 
of fiction... .” 

Ed, of course, was to attend the dinner. 
Gramma was going to stay at home with 
the baby. Josephine was to help serve. 
Only Craig and Nick were superfluous 
beings. When it comes to refined society 
events the average little American boy is 
excess baggage. ~ 


T CAME... March the fourth, dawning 

bright and sunny after a night of pour- 
ing, blinding rain. What mattered it that 
unassuming men had become famous Presi- 
dents, that brilliant inaugural balls had 
been given on that date? They carried 
with them not half the cyclonic disturb- 
ance which agitated Meadows. 

The hall was ready, transformed by 
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them a shake... . “Don’t you ‘Miss Duffield’ me, Lizzie Peters” 


screens against the old gray-white walls. 
The tables, immaculate in hand-worked 
linen, bore their gleaming silver. Cut- 
lass vases stood ready for the hothouse 
lowen: Candles in their holders, awaiting 
the soft lavender shades, soon would shine 
o’er fair women and brave men. Josephine 
Cutter and nine other club daughters, 
after much intensive training, were letter- 
perfect in the knowledge of procedure 
through the winding labyrinth of the 
courses. They were to wear little lace 
aprons tied with lavender ribbons. If it 
had been possible, Nell Cutter would have 
had lavender bread and purple coffee. 

In the whole tasteful vision the only 
discordant note was the noisy jostling 
about the open door of Craig and Nick 
Cutter, to say nothing of various and 
sundry Horners, incongruous in their blue 
shirts, overalls, and mud-caked shoes. 
Several times Nell disgustedly shooed 
them out, but they came back like blue- 
jays to a cherry tree. 


As she surveyed the tables waiting their 
finishing touches from Dale City, an icy 
thought struck her. She voiced it weakly 
to the women: “After all this work, what 
if she wouldn’t come?” 

Lizzie Horner had an answer: “Wed 
just have our kids come in and set ’em 
down and feed ’em all them imported 
vittles.” 

Craig and Nick, from the safe vantage 
point of the transom, sent up the pious 
prayer: “Oh, Lord, make her not come.” 


But she came. Mrs. Ramsey and Char- 
lotte Gray-Cooper went to meet her. 
Simultaneously, as the two advanced upon 
the passenger coach, Minnie Raymond 
and Mrs. Parkham met the baggage car. 
It was as though the two committees 
represented the literary and conimissary 
departments, the artistic and practical, 
the Marys and Marthas of the club. Yes, 
Nell Cutter had certainly placed the right 
women in the right place. 
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As the author 
came down the steps 
to be greeted effu- 
sively, the food com- 
mittee was advising 
Pete Burrows to get 
his baggage truck 
up closer to the ex- 
press car. ‘‘ There'll 

e a stack of things. 
There won’t be a 
minute to lose. You 
whisk the things to 
the dray faster than 
you’ve ever done 
anything in your 
life.” 

But Pete did not 
whisk the things. 
The baggage man 
threw off the mail 
sack, some empty 
chicken crates, a 
box of seed potatoes, 
and then leaned 
wearily against the 
opened door. Min- 
nie almost clutched 
his feet as she de- 
manded the pack- 
ages. He looked 
languidly around 
the car. “Nos 
ma’am, ... nothing 
doing.” 


HE two women 
glared crazily at 
each other. The 
things had not come! 
In the days when 
the gods sent mes- 
sages of peace they 
employed the serv- 
ices of Mercury, but 
when the message 
was one of discord 
they sent Eris on the 
dubious misston. 
Never was Eris so 
well personified as 
in Minnie Raymond 
and Mrs. Parkham 
returning tothe 
hall. Guiltily, as 
thoughthey had 
eatenthethings 
themselves, they en- 
tered the building where were gathered 
Meadows’s beauty to prepare the dinner 
and Meadows’s chivalry to bring in extra 
chairs. They blurted out the bad news. It 
was not a thing one could break gently. 
If a molten wave of lava had at that 
moment rolled, Pompeian-like, over Mead- 
ows, centuries later archzologists would 
have uncovered the hall to find a group 
of open-mouthed ossified figures: Lizzie in 
the act of putting coal in the range, Ed 
Cutter with two chairs poised in mid-air, 
everyone showing suspended motion. 

“Didn’t come?” someone breathed half 
audibly. It was too incredible. It verged 
on the unthinkable. Ed Cutter broke the 
spell, flippantly, like one who had not 
sensed the outrage: “‘We are lost,’ the 
captain shouted, as he staggered down the 
stairs!’” 

Nell turned on him. “Ed Cutter, you 
carry this thing clear through to the 
Supreme Court.” 

Vindictively she (Continued on page 162) 
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Strange stories of the main causes that make folks leave home, which include 
the blind quest for adventure, the repression of personality, 
desire to act in the movies, and mistaken ideas of 
opportunities offered in big cities 


By Virginia M. Murray 
General Secretary and Directing Head of the Travelers’ Aid Society of New York 


EVEN boys in a row, the oldest 
not more than twelve, the young- 
est about six, and all of 
wearing long trousers! The Trav- 
eler’ Aid worker blinked her 

amazement as she saw them break from a 
stream of incoming passengers at the 


them 


After resisting the pressure for weeks, she 
decided to run away to New York and try 
to get a job. Her monthly allowance was 
too small to finance the trip; so, in desper- 
ation, she had gone to a dealer in human 
hair and sold her long, lovely tresses for 
thirty-seven dollars. Only a few small 


taste for it had persisted. The man in 
question was an old friend of the family, 
and both father and mother had consid- 
ered the match an excellent one.... 
After many mutual promises, a reconciled. 
parent and child went home together. 
These stories are thoroughly typical of 


Grand Central Station and 
head toward a ticket win- 
dow. Plainly the situation 
would bear looking into. 

Her first kindly question 
brought surprising develop- 
ments: he oldest boy, 
evidently the leader, started 
to run away; the youngest 
burst into tears. The other 
five seemed torn between 
the two impulses. 

Of course the story came 
out eventually. They were 
all from a little town in 
Pennsylvania. The leader 
had found three hundred 
dollars which his father had 
left in a bureau drawer, and 
he had volunteered to take 
his six younger playmates 
to Chicago, via New York. 
Fitting them out with long 
trousers had been his at- 
tempt to make them look 
more “man-like.” It wasa 
thoroughly penitent and 
homesick bunch of boys 
whom we started back for 
Pennsylvania a few hours 
later. 

One morning, in a stream 
of passengers arriving at 
the Pennsylvania Station, 
one of our agents noticed a 
girl of about sixteen who 
was wearing an expensive 
hat, for which her head, 
with its close-cropped blond 
hair, was a noticeably loose 
fit. This excited the work- 
er’s suspicions. 

“Can I help you?” she 
asked, approaching the girl. 
“There seems to be no one 
here to meet you.” 

For a moment the girl 
shrank back, frightened. 
As the worker continued, 
however, to talk in a 


Do You Carry Your 
Address in Your Pocket? 


bi HILDREN traveling alone,” says Miss Murray, 

“frequently get into trouble through losing the 

address of thelr destination. Every father and 
mother who sends a child on a railroad trip should see 
that his full name and home address, as well as the 
name, street, and number of the people whom he is to 
visit, are attached to the child in some way so that they 
cannot be lost. Similar precautions should be taken 
even when children are traveling with parents in a big 
city; for it is not uncommon for parents and children to 
get separated in a crowd. 

“People living in a city with more than one station on 
the same railroad should give very specific directions to 
friends and relatives whom they expect to visit them. 
In 1921, a young woman, who was coming to New York 
to be married, got off the train at the 125th Street sta- 
tion, instead of going through to the Grand Central. 
While she was wandering around helplessly, trying to 
choke back tears of despair and fright, a frantic young 
man was pacing the waiting-room at the Grand Central. 
We reunited the two—and discreetly turned our backs 
while they fell into each other’s arms. 

“Even adults have a distressing habit of losing ad- 
dresses or else leaving them behind. Several months 
ago, a timid little woman with a small baby in her arms 
approached one of our agents in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. It seemed that she had come from a small town 
in Ohio to visit relatives living in a New York suburb— 
the name of which she had quite forgotten. 

“The address is on the kitchen window sill at home,’ 
she explained. ‘I was so anxious to leave everything 
tidy that I worked up to the last minute, and then 
rushed off without it.’ 

“To the woman’s sister we sent the following tele- 
ara: ‘Wire address left by Mrs. H on window sill.’ 

few hours later we received the return message, and 
the Ohio woman was taken to her worried relatives.” 


the class that perhaps fur- 
nishes our society its most 
interesting problems. I 
refer to runaways. Last 
year eight thousand names 
of persons from New York 
City were entered on the 
records of the Bureau of 
Missing Persons at New 
York Police Headquarters. 
Kaniaya made up the 
overwhelming majority of 
these. If the same propor- 
tion held good for the coun- 
try, more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand Ameri- 
can homes went through a 
common desolating experi- 
ence in the year 1922. 

The Traveler’ Aid So- 
ciety of New York has been 
in operation for eighteen 
years. In any of our big 
metropolitan railway sta- 
tions, or on one of the 
steamship docks, you may 
have noticed a woman with 
red, blue, and gold shield, 
carefully scanning the in- 
coming passengers, or else 
seated at a desk and an- 
swering questions. Even 
if you have never visited 
New York, it is likely that 
you have seen the worker of 
a Travelers’ Aid Society in 
some other city—for there 
are organizations similar to 
ours in two hundred of the 
larger American municipal- 
ities. : 

Ours is a free service, and 
it is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions 
from the public. Its pur- 
pose is to help and protect 
travelers — including those 
who solicit our aid, those 
whose helplessness invites 
it, and those wanderers 


friendly manner, she soon won the confi- 
dence of the young traveler, who forth- 

with unburdened herself of her story. 
She was the daughter of a well-to-do 
Chicago contractor, who had insisted that 
“<try a man many years her senior. 


bills were left when she arrived in the big 
city—alone and friendless. 

We sent a wire to the girl’s father, who 
came on at once. Aghast at his daughter’s 
rash move, he avowed that he never would 
have insisted on the marriage if her dis- 


from the beaten track whose need is per- 
haps the greatest of all. Included in the 
latter class is the runaway—of which we 
have an unending variety of cases. 

Not many months ago a representative 
of the society was standing in the Dela- 


Why People Run Away, by Virginta M. Murray 


ware, Lackawanna & Western Station at 
Hoboken—one of the cities in the metro- 
politan district served by us—when she 
saw a slim youth, in a ragged suit and soft 
hat, dodge through a shed toward a Buf- 
falo train. Following, the agent observed 
the fugitive dart under a car and grab the 
hanging rods. 

She called a trainman, who pulled out 
the youth, kicking, struggling, and pro- 
testing. In the scuffle, the soft hat was 
knocked off and a girl’s long golden hair 
rippied down and across the torn coat. 

fter considetable ques- 

tioning we found that the 
fugitive was an eighteen- 
year-old girl from Texas. 
She had become engaged to 
an accountant, with whom 
she had gone to school, and 
who was now holding a 
ood position in Buffalo, 
Ber parents had objected 
to the marriage; so she had 
run away. Losing her 
money before she got out 
of Texas, she had been 
obliged to “‘beat her way.” 
Until her arrival in Ho- 
boken she had been success- 
ful in so doing. 


WO wires went -out— 

one to the parents and 
one to the young man in 
Buffalo. A few hours before 
the young man arrived we 
received this return tele- 
gram from Texas: “Let 
them get married; she has 
earned it.” 

It is seldom that a boy 
or girl runs away from a 
home that is genuinely 
happy. Sometimes the 
trouble is over-strict disci- 
pline; again it is parental 
interference with love af- 
fairs, as in the two cases I 
have already cited; occa- 
sionally a stepmother is the 
cause; and very, very fre- 
quently it is because the 
youngster finds no outlet 
for an imaginative and ad- 
venturous spirit. 

One underlying cause of 
many troubles that young 
folks get into, however, is 
what psychologists would 
call the “inferiority com- 
plex.” This state of mind 
results from children being 
misunderstood or repressed, 
or having fun poked at the 
outcroppings of their own 
iddiali. A thwarted 
individuality is a potential 
explosive. Parents who 
develop the self-respect and 
personality of their children 
are giving them a greater inheritance than 
aay amount of money. 

We once found a girl in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station who had run away from her 
home in Maine because her elder brothers 
had been “twitting” her with the fact 
that she, a mere girl, would not be able to 
make her living in a big city. It was one 
of those same p s thoroughly peni- 
tent, who hurried to New York to bring 
her back home. 


liant. 


county courts at an early age. 


Coddling a child, trying to make a su- 
perior being out of him instead of a nor- 
mal rough-and-tumble youth, has as 
many bad features as repression. I recall 
the case of one fourteen-year-old boy who 
ran away from his home in Brooklyn be- 
cause his mother insisted on “babying” 
him. She made him wear “Buster Brown” 
suits and keep his hair carefully pompa- 
doured. It was stiff and intractable, and 
she soaked it in water and forced him to 
wear a girl’s comb to keep it back. It is 
small wonder that the lad at last rebelled. 
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Miss Murray's services in social work have been both varied and bril- 
Born in Dayton, Ohio, she became official reporter in the 
First interested in social problems 
by an assignment to the Juvenile Court, Miss Murray took a course 
in the New York School of Social Work. She became probation 
officer in the Children’s Court, Brooklyn, and subsequently was 
appointed superintendent of the New York Infant Asylum. 
1910 she went to Columbus, Ohio, as chief probation officer of 
the Juvenile Court. Later she’ returned to New York as superin- 
tendent of the Inwood House, a home for delinquent girls. During 
the war, as director for the War Department’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, she supervised important work among 
women and girls in ten Southern states. In addition to serving 
as administrative head of the Travelers’ Aid Society of New York, 
she has organized probation bureaus for the police departments 
of New Orleans, Atlanta, and Memphis. 
in this field was to organize and assume administrative direction 
of the Women’s Division of the Detroit Police Department 


We find nearly twice as many girl run- 
aways as boy runaways. The reason 
probably is that boys, especially in a 
small town, are allowed more freedom and 
find a normal outlet for their energies. 
Girls often run away on mere impulse; 
boys usually have definite reasons and 
have carefully planned where they are 
going. 

Motion pictures cause many extraordi- 
nary cases of juvenile truancy. Only a 


Her most recent activity 
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few months ago two boys of eleven drifted 
into the Grand Central Station with a 
stream of incoming passengers. One of 
them was carrying an old rusty animal 
trap, and their luggage consisted of an ex- 


tra pair of stockings apiece. 
“Mister, Pie give us tickets to Can- 
ada,” said Toby, the bigger of the two, 


standing on tiptoe before the ticket 
agent’s window. 

“Have you got the money?” asked the 
agent, at the same time quietly signaling 
to one of our workers. 

“Sure. ‘We got six dollars 
and eighty cents.” 

“Here’s a lady that will 
tell you all about Canada,” 
said the agent as our worker 
came up. 

A little kindly question- 
ing brought forth the infor- 
mation that the boys had 
been inspired to run away 
by the pictures of hunting 
and trapping in Canada 
that they had seen at a 
cinema show. Their par- 
ents were notified—and they 
were sent back home to a 
small town up-state. 


AVERY dangerous prob- 
lem has arisen in connec- 
tion with girls who run away 
to “go into the movies.” One 
sixteen-year-old girl from a 
little Pennsylvania town re- 
plied to an advertisement, 
and was told that she could 
be trained quickly for a 
lucrative contract. Our 
worker noticed her as she 
stepped through the train 

ate at the Pennsylvania 
Station, plainly bewildered. 
Before the worker could 
reach her, a man_ had 
stepped up, spoken a few 
hurried words in a low tone 
and taken her traveling 
bag. Then he rushed her 
out of the station into a 
taxicab. 

As our worker did not 
like the looks of things she 
signaled another cab and 
instructed the driver to 
trail the first. Several 
times the trail was almost 
lost, but eventually the first 
cab drew up before a dilap- 
idated house three blocks 
east of Central Park. The 
young man helped the girl 
out and tried to induce 
her to enter. Suspicious at 
last, she refused. He was 
trying to drag her inside 
when the second taxicab 
came to a hurried stop. 
The “T. A.” agent ordered 
the man to let the girl go. He tried to 
bluff it out by insisting that he was her 
brother—a statement that the girl herself 
denied. When the worker threatened to 
call a policeman, the would-be abductor 
broke away ‘and raced down the street. 

An appealing and at the same time 
amusing case was that of a fifteen-year-old 
girl from a Connecticut town who was 
very anxious to earn money so that she 
could give greater (Continued on page 100) 
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Be Obstinate Sometimes— 


It Pays! 


But be wise about it—This story and this man will make the point 
clear to you—If you are a learner there is real stuff here for you 


By Jackson Johnson 


Chairman of the Board, International Shoe Company 


VERY once in a while somebody 
steps into my office and says: 
“Let’s do this or that so and 
so.” And he proposes a change. 
If it affects something basic and 
fundamental in our business, [sieatly al- 
ways reply: 

“Just a minute: let’s see if we really 
need to change. Do you think it is 
wrong the way we have been doing it?” 

“No, not wrong. But 


A formula is a tricky thing. You are 
liable to leave out quite a lot when you at- 
tempt to make one. But if I had to write 
a formula for a man planning a career, it 
would be rather simple, and it would run 
mn _ One-two-three order something like 
this: 

Get into something that offers you an 
unlimited chance for growth along the 
lines you enjoy. Decide on the right fun- 


lanter. I was born just before the Civil 
ar. When my father died a few years 
after the war, I was nine years old. 

At that time the people who were best 
off down South were worst off. They had 
their big plantations. But the negroes 
were free and there was nobody to work 
them, and there was not much money left 
to hire things done. y 

The planters themselves did not know 

how to work. They had 


think it would be more ex- 
pedient, the way conditions 
are, to do it this new way.” 
I usually step on changes 
like that. And I think I 
may say that one of the 
chief reasons for the growth 
of our business is the fact 
that time after time we've 
stepped on such changes. 
The new plan was proposed, 
not because it was basically 
better than the plan we were 
already using, but merely to 
tide over a temporary crisis. 
Very few things that I 
know of are more common, 
and more wasteful, than to 
change the rules every time 
a new set of conditions de- 
velops. The game of busi- 
ness, or life, or whatever 
aspect of it you please, is 
constantly swinging back- 
ward and forward like a 
pendulum. The opposition 
you have to meet changes. 
Old obstacles disappear; 
new ones arise. You play 
against different teams. 
But you cannot win, con- 
sistently, year in and year 
out, by changing the rules. 
If your rules are right to 
start with, you will not be 
any better off by taking ona 
new set that you are not 
sure of. Stick to what you 
know is right. Intelligent 
ubstinacy is a great asset. 
That is one conviction 


A Mule Has the Wrong 
Kind of Obstinacy 


SEERE are plenty of good ideas in the 
world,” says Mr. Johnson. ‘And there 
are plenty of men who might go a long way 
with their ideas if they would only keep on 
doing as well as they know how. But they 


often go astray. The highways of business 
are lined with the débris of good ideas that 
were wrecked because their originators al- 
lowed themselves to be drawn away from 


their original principles for reasons of ex- 
pediency. 

“If a thing is fundamentally right, it will 
work out right, if you work it hard enough. 
You will probably do no better by changing 
to something that you are not sure is right. 
And you are certain to lose momentum. 

“A mule knows what he wants to do, and 
does it. But he sometimes wants to do the 
wrong thing. That’s a bad kind of obstinacy. 
You can’t forgive a mule. Intelligent obsti- 
nacy is knowing the right thing to do, and do- 
ing it in spite of what anybody says or tries to 
get you to do.” 


never learned. Until the 
war came along, they had 
no need to learn. the 
outcome, as far as I was 
concerned, was that I went 
to work very early, and did 
all I could as a boy on the 
plantation. 

I have often said since 
then that if you are hiring 
a salesman or a man for 
some other good job try to 
pick a chap who was 

rought up on a farm and 
who worked in a country 
store. After the training 
he gets in those places, ev- 
erything else he tackles will 
seem easy by comparison! 

I was sixteen when I 
quit school and got a job 
in a general store. I did 
nearly everything about the 
place, asa in a country 
store does. But I was not 
entirely satisfied. I never 
did put in my best licks 
anywhere as long as I was 
working for other people. 

A salaried job to me was 
a good deal like a yoke to 
a cow. It kéeps her from 
jumping as high as she can! 
A year or so later I started 
a store of my own at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. 

hat was a town of a 
couple of thousand people. 
I had a little money, left 
me by my father, and I in- 
duced an uncle to invest 


that has resulted from my experience, 
which covers a good many years. I have 
been, at different times, a retail mer- 
chant, a wholesale merchant, and a man- 
ufacturer. The fundamental principles 
that apply in business, which is the game 
I happen to be most familiar with, are 
about the same for all lines. They are 
not complicated. And there are not so 
very many of them. 
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damental policies—the rules of the game 
—and make dead sure they are right. 
Never let anything cause you to discard 
those policies, or fail to observe them, 
merely for the appearance of a temporar 
benefit; keep everlastingly at it—don’t 
lose momentum by starting and stopping 
and starting again. 

The basis for all this lies in my own ex- 
perience. My father was a Mississippi 


some of his money in the venture with me. 
I ran the business and did all the work. 

I used to keep at it fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day, and I did put in some good 
licks then. But it was because I was 
working for myself, and I could see the re- 
sult of what 1 did piling up for my own 
benefit. Almost any man, I notice, will 
put a whole lot more energy into working 
for himself than (Continued on page 88) 


Strauss Portrait 


Jackson Johnson 


JACKSON JOHNSON, chairman of the Board of the 
International Shoe Company, was born in Alabama, 
November 2d, 1859. His father was a planter who 
suffered reverses as a result of the Civil War. Mr. 
Johnson began by working on a plantation and later 
became part owner of a small general store in Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. In 1897, he organized the Rob- 


erts, Johnson and Rand Shoe Company. In 1915, 
this company was consolidated with others into the 
organization he now heads—which is the largest shoe- 
manufacturing firm in the world. Mr. Johnson says 
that the big lesson experience has taught him is that 
achievement comes from sticking to the rules that you 
know are right. 
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Woodbury, L. A. 


Jackie Coogan 


JACKIE is not only the best known and most popular 
of all juvenile actors, past and present, but he has an 
earning power more than ten times as great as that of 
any other boy who ever lived. A few months ago he 
received half a million dollars in advance for the next 
four motion pictures in which he is to be starred. 
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Since 1919 Jackie has earned more than a million dol- 
lars. He was born in Los Angeles on October 26th, 
1914, and made his first “appearance" on the vaude- 
ville stage, with his father, when he was less than two 
years old. Charlie Chaplin saw him jn an act three 
years later, and at once signed him up for the movies. 


ee Se 


A Wonder Child Who is Just 
A Natural Boy 


Jackie Coogan, essentially like any other bright eight-year-old child in your own 
family or neighborhood, has made a million out of the vividness of his 
imagination, his sunny disposition, and his ability to “play” before 
the camera without getting self-conscious. A remarkable 
“close-up” of the most famous juvenile actor in the world 


T WAS the first time I had ever held 

a millionaire in my lap. 

“Well, Jackie,” I said. making sure 

to kick under our chair the rope 

hoops we had been tossing at a post 
for twenty minutes, “how do you like 
New York?” 

It was the conventional question that 
reporters always ask of distinguished 
guests. One must not overlook it with the 
most famous eight-year-old boy in the 
whole wide world. 

**Aren’t you going to play any more?” 
Into yaks Coogan’s big brown eyes came 
a flicker of anxiety. 

“*Let’s talk for a little while instead. ... 
I was asking you how you liked New 

fork.” 

“All right.” The answer was casually 
polite. . . . “I saw a crackerjack picture 
yesterday. A movie. It was called “Hunt- 
ing Big Game in Africa,’ Have you seen 
it? Wasn’t it great when those elephants 
charged?” Jackie’s face lit up with the 
radiant smile which millions of motion 

icture “fans” have smiled back at in the 
ast three years. “I could hunt elephants, 
too, ... and hyenas!” he announced em- 
phatically. ‘When a hyena would start 
to charge—” 

“But hyenas aren’t dangerous, are 
they?” I interrupted. 

“Oh, yes! They’re very . . . ferocious. 
Id have some barbed wire flat on the 
ground in a circle, and a man in the middle 
of it. Then I’d have the barbed wire 
hitched to an elephant by a rope. When 
the hyena charged, I’d throw some cold 
water on the elephant’s hind legs. He’d 
turn around and pull the barbed wire u 
just in time to catch the hyena in a trap.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand.” 

“All right!” said Jackie. “Pll draw you 
a picture.” 

And this is the picture he drew: 
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“You didn’t tell me how you would 
hunt elephants,” I suggested. 


By Thane Wilson 


“Oh, that’s easy!” Jackie flung his arms 
wide in a theatrical gesture of disdain. 
“Tf they were far enough away I’d pump 
them full of bullets. Some elephant guns 
shoot three miles. If they were right on 
top of me, I’d climb a tree, and when 
the elephant came up and tried to push 
Se over, I’d crack his skull with a 

ick. 

“With a pick?” 

“Yes; the kind of a pick that men use 
in working on the street. Only I’d have 
its point as sharp as a needle. 


“PQUT I think I had rather hunt deer 
than elephants,” Jackie rattled on. “I 
wouldn’t hunt them with a gun, though. 
Td dig a big cave in the ground and cover 
it up with rails and boughs—all but two 
holes just big enough to throw a rope 
through. Then, I'd sprinkle the boughs 
with seeds and other things that deer like, 
and I’d get into the cave with another 
man and two ropes. When a deer came 
up to eat the seeds, I’d swing my rope up 
through one hole and lasso his front leg, 
and the other fellow would swing his rope 
up and lasso his hind leg. There we'd 
dare him! . . . Let me draw you a picture 
of it.” i 
He did. This is the picture: 


“Would you like to know how Pd 
catch whales?” Jackie asked, grinning up 
from the floor, where he had slid to draw 
his pictures. “Well, Pd have a ship with 


a tall mast in it, and a man up at the top 
of the mast with a spyglass. Then there’d 
be another man down below, where the 
center of the ship would have a glass bot- 
tom. When the man up at the top saw a 
whale through his spyglass, he’d signal 
to the man down below. That man would 
watch until he saw the whale through the 
glass bottom. Then he’d let some hooks 
out, and draw them in quick, and catch 
the whale!” 

All this time Jackie had been busy with 


his pencil. Now he reached up the finished 
peas for my inspection. This is what 
saw: 
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“Wouldn’t you have some trouble get- | 
ting the whale off the bottom of the 
ship?” I asked—but Jackie was too busy 
climbing up into my lap again to answer 
the question. 


“You didn’t tell me what you liked best 
in New York,” I said, when he was 
firmly perched. 

“The snow! We never have any snow 
in Los Angeles—except once we did. It 
stayed on the ground eight hours.” 

“Why do you like the snow?” 

“Because I don’t get it where I live— 
and because it’s so nice and white.” 

“Is white your favorite color?” I in- 
quired. 

“Oh, no; I like green best.” 

“Why is that?” ; 

“Because I’m Irish!” The midget 


„Midas laughed out loud; evidently he 


thought his answer a joke on me. Then, 
more seriously, “Įm going to build a 
green house when I grow up—all green.” 

“That will be nice,” I agreed. “And 
what are you planning to be when you 
grow up?” 

For a moment Jackie considered the 
question gravely. don’t know,” he 
said; “I don’t look that far ahead. I don’t 
need to, do I?” 

“No, Jackie; probably it’s much better 
that you don’t. Still,’ I added, “I 
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The American Magazine 


The most famous eight-year-old boy ir the world is shown here with his arms around the shoulders of his father 


and mother—Mr. and Mrs. Jack Coogan. 


The whole family was playing in vaudeville when Charlie Chaplin 


“‘discovered’’ young Jackie, at the age of four and one-half years, and made him co-star in “The Kid.” 
Since that time Jackie’s feature pictures have moved hundreds of millions of people to laughter and tears 


always thought that most little boys 
id. 

“Maybe they’re not having a good 
time.” 

“Perhaps there’s something in that,” I 
admitted. ‘‘But don’t you think once in a 
while that you’d like to be an aviator or a 
policeman or a sailor or a fireman?” 

“Oh, yes!” His eyes were dancing. 

“Which one?” 

“Allof them. But I don’t plan about it. 
It’s just play, . . . and then I forget it... . 
But you owe me something!” 

“Owe you something?” I echoed. 


“Yes,” smiled the half-pint movie star. 
“I drew you some pictures and told you 
some stories. Now, you tell me a story!” 

“Do you like stories?” | 

“You bet I do! My teacher, Miss 
Newell, used to read me lots of them.” 


s \ X THAT story do you like best of all?” 
“Robin Hood!... I saw the picture 
‘Robin Hood,’ too. Doug Fairbanks was 
in it. It’s the best picture I ever saw.” 
“Which one of your own pictures did 
ou enjoy the most, Jackie?” 


“T liked ‘The Kid’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ 


-On the left you will 
see Jackie on the arm 
of Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, the world- 
renowned pianist... . 
On the right he is 
shown shaking hands 
with Irvin S. Cobb, 
thefamous writer and 
lecturer, who is one 
of Jackie’s admirers. 
Once the two stars 
were on the same pro- 
gram at acharity 
benefit performance, 
and the midget movie 
actor asked the privi- 
lege of introducing his 
“playmate.” “The 
next speaker is a little 
fellow named Irvin S. 
Cobb,” said Jackie. 
“I hope you will be 
nice to Mr. Cobb. He 
is not used to speak- 
ing in public. Give 
the kid a chance!” 


—but I liked ‘Circus Days’ best. That’s 
the last one. It’s a circus picture, and it 
had lots of fun and animals. If I were 
making pictures I’d make them all circus 
pictures.” 

“Didn’t you enjoy making your other 
pictures?” 

“Oh, yes. I liked them all... .I like 
everything . . . except castor oil.” 

“Do you like to study?” 

“Sure I do—but not too long at a 
time.” 

“What studies do you take?” 

“Just the same as boys in the public 


The two photographs that appear above were taken at the Westchester-Biltmore Club, a few miles north of New York City, 
where Jackie was the guest of honor for a day on his Eastern trip last winter. Jackie loves to play golf, and in the picture at 
the left he is about to make a few practice drives from the first tee. His ‘‘caddy”’ is “Big Bill” Edwards, famous Princeton 
All-American football player of other years, and more recently a prominent political and business figure in New York 


schools. My teacher says I’d be in the the guest of the Westchester-Biltmore distorted—I had gleaned from casual 
Club, the largest private club in the world. newspaper stories. One impression was 


sixth grade if I went to school.” 
“What’s your favorite study?” 


We were all due for a train ride up into that of a precocious youngster, wise be- 


“Spelling. It’s the easiest. I almost the rolling snow-clad country to the north. yond his years and expressing himself in 


never miss at spelling. I 
don’t have to study now, 
but I will when I get 
back to Los Angeles?” 

“Do you like Los 
Angeles? ; 

“Oh, yes, I like it the 
best of every place.” 

é‘ Why?” 

“Because Charlie 
Chaplin’s there. Charlie 
Chaplin’s my best friend. 
And because it never 
gets real cold. I like to 
see the snow... but I 
don’t like cold weather.” 


Wwuars your fa- 


vorite city next to 


- Los Angeles?” 


“Syracuse.” 
“Why is that?” 
“Because it’s where 
my daddy’s folks live. 
... I like New York all 
right, though. I had a 
ood time out in Central 
Park yesterday. Moody 
(1 mean my mother) 
took me sliding. All the 
boys and girls knew me. 
They said, ‘I’ve seen you 
in the pictures, Jackie 
Coogan!’ They got all 
around me, and I didn’t 
like that — because I 
wanted to slide. After a 
while Moody had to take 
me out, the crowd was so 
thick. They followed us 
to the street and we 
couldn’t break away. 
Just then a woman came 
along in a limousine. 
When she saw the fix we 
were in, she threw the 
door open and we jumped 


right into the car. Wasn’t that funny?” 


J 


fi’ 


In this film scene Jackie and Charlie Chaplin are peeking 
around the corner at a policeman—who is on the lookout for 
them but blissfully unaware of their presence... . ‘‘Charlie 
Chaplin’s my best friend,” Jackie often avows. ‘'I like him more 
than anyone else in the world, next to Daddy and ‘Moody’”’ 


So far my acquaintance with Jackie he first flashed 


the thoughts and lan- 
guage of grown-ups. The 
second, shifting to the 
opposite extreme, had 
pictured him as an in- 
fant, lisping “ baby talk.” 
I found, however, that 
Jackie was fundamen- 
tally the same as any 
other eight-year-old 
American boy, restless, 
fun-loving, and mainly 
interested in play. His 
variations are a mere 
matter of intensity. 


"THE first thing that 
one notices about 
Jackie isan unusual radi- 
ance that overflows from 
his big, amazingly beauti- 
ful, brown eyes and his 
mobile face. Natural ac- 
tor and insatiable mimic, 
he lives in the world of 
“make believe,” where 
all children dwell. The 
only difference is that 
Jackie lives there more 
vividly. Before the mo- 
vie camera he is as much 
at play as another boy 
parading the back yard 
with a soldier cap on his 
head, or prancing on the 

iazza with his reins 
Pitched to a convenient 
hammock hook. — His 
acting—with the: excep- 
tion of a few bits of ac- 
quired ‘‘screen stuff’’— 
is as. unconscious and 
spontaneous as his quick 
laugh. And that,- l be- 
lieve, is the main secret 
of the unparalleled suc- 
cess he has enjoyed since 
on the screen in ‘The 


“Come, Jackie, it’s time to get ready Coogan—the most famous juvenile star Kid,” three years ago. 


now.” Mrs. Coogan appeared in the door- in the history of either the movies or the 


Moreover, his conversation smacks no 


way. stage—had been a continual surprise. ` more of “baby talk” than it does of San- 
haie was to spend the afternoon as Two varying impressions òf him—equally ‘skrit. He uses (Continued on page 78) 


Keeping Cool in Hot Weather 


Don’t be afraid of the heat—There is less sickness in summer 
than at any other season—Simple rules for being 
comfortable in the heated months 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D 


Medical Director of the Life Extension Institute 


NE of the most popular buga- 
boos, and one that has the least 
foundation in fact, is the fear 
of hot weather. People talk of 
“fighting hot weather,” as if it 

were an enemy. But in reality the good 
old summer time is one of our warmest 
friends, figuratively as well as literally. 

This is not a matter of mere personal 
opinion. It is a fact which can easily be 
proved. I have before me a series of rec- 
ords which show conclusively that your 
fear of hot weather, if you de fear it, is 
foolish and unreasonable. 

In the months of July, August, and 
September, the death rates and the sick- 
ness rates are the lowest of the whole 
year! And this applies to the entire coun- 
try: North, South, East, and West. 

In 1920, for example, the lowest death 
rate of any month in that year, in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
came in july. In St. Louis, it was in 
August. In New Orleans, it was in Sep- 
tember. 

The record in these cities was not excep- 
tional; it was typical of the country at 
large. And neither was 1920 an exceptional 

ear. Summer is always the season of 
joe sickness. And September—the 
month which comes at the end of summer, 
when we may be said to reap the full effects 
of three months of heat—September is the 
prize month of the year; for it is the one 
with the lowest death rate for the country 
asa whole. The highest comes in February. 

All this talk, therefore, about fighting 
hot weather, as if it were a dangerous 
enemy, is absurd. It is worse than absurd. 
It is disastrous. Because it makes us take 
the wrong mental attitude toward the heat 
of summer; and this mental attitude, as I 
intend to explain, is responsible for most 
of the discomfort we sufter during the hot 
months. 3 

Let me change that pronoun “we” to 
“you,” for I don’t want to be included 
among those who suffer from the heat. 
To me, summer is the season of health, 
beauty, pleasure, life! Imagination can do 
much for us at the fireside, if we are lucky 
enough to have a real fireside and not a 
mere iron radiator. But it is in the sun- 
shine and the sun-heat, in the light and 
the shade of the great outdoors, that we 
really live. ; 

Heat is necessary to life. An absolutely 
cold world would be a dead world. Of 
course you will say that you admit this 
fact, but that you want a happy medium 
between extremes of heat and of cold. 

But perhaps there is some question as 
to the precise pone at which this happy 
medium is to be found. I have already 
proved to you, by figures which cannot be 


questioned, that the season of greatest 
natural heat is also the season of greatest 
health. Of the deaths which do occur in 
the summer months only a very small pro- 
portion can be ascribed directly to heat. 

Do you know that almost twice as many 
persons are struck by lightning as die from 
heat? Do you know that the homicide 
rate in this country is about twenty-five 
times as high as the death rate from heat 
strokes? 

You must admit that these official fig- 
ures prove that summer is a friend to any- 
one who wants to go on living. Curiously 
enough, the suicide rate is somewhat 
higher in summer than in winter. But 
these suicides are people who don’t want 
to live. Possibly, having survived the 
winter, ‘when their chances of a natural 
‘death are greatest, and finding themselves 
face to face with summer, the healthiest 
time of the year, they realize that they 
will have to take things into their own 
hands if they are to succeed in shufHing 
off this mortal coil. 


I HAVE made it a practice to scan very 
critically the lurid reports of alleged 
“heat victims.” In many instances these 
“victims” are old people who might easily 
have died at any time of the year from 
comparatively slight strains. Many more 
of these elderly people do succumb during 
the cold months. Yet they never are re- 
ported as ‘‘cold victims.” Their deaths, 
if occurring at any time, except during the 
summer, are ascribed to the true causes— 
heart trouble, kidney trouble, apoplexy, 
and so on. But when people die from 
these diseases in summer, they are often 
listed in the newspapers as “‘heat victims.” 

It is a pernicious custom and without 

any justification. If there is anything at 
all in auto-suggestion, this plainly is a 
harmful stimulation of the imagination. 
It simply encourages heart failure, heat 
prostration, and heat laziness. This heat 
laziness is an important factor, of which 
I shall have more to say further on. 

The late General Gorgas, who accom- 
lished the sanitary conquest of the Canal 
one, believed that the tropics would some 

day become the region most favored by 
mankind as a dwelling place. The heat of 
the tropics has not been the direct cause 
of disease, or of death, among men from 
temperate climates who have gone there. 
It has had only an indirect effect. Heat 


“causes a luxuriant reproduction of living 


things—including the many forms of in- 
sect life that carry disease germs. Pro- 
tected from these insect forms—mosqul- 
toes, other pest-bearing insects, parasites, 
and bacteria in food and water—and pro- 
tected also from the direct rays of the sun, 


men who were far from robust in physique 
and in constitution have stayed in the 
tropics for long periods without suffering 
in health. 

Professor Huntington maintains that 
the best climate for the human being is 
one with an average temperature of 64 de- 
grees and a humidity of 80 per cent. It is 
true that regions having such a climate 
have also the lowest mortality. But there 
are many other factors to be considered. 
And when we realize that in these very 
regions, the hottest months are the ones 
with the lowest mortality, Professor Hunt- 
ington’s theory receives a severe shock. 

You maybe saying to yourself some- 
thing like this: “Well, perhaps I won't 
actually die of the heat; but it makes me 
so uncomfortable that I’m almost ce-ré/:9:g 
to die. It seems as if I can’t stand it.” 

In these days, you are being educated, 
in some respects even over-educated, as to 
the effect the mind has on the body. So I 
hardly need to tell you that when you say 
a thing 1s unbearable you are helping to 
make it unbearable. 

This is especially true of heat. Any 
emotional excitement, such as anger, re- 
sentment, nervous irritation, affects the 
circulation; not by a real stimulation but a 
stagnation that leaves the extremities cold. 
When a person is angry, his cheeks flush 
and the veins in the neck become swollen. 
He is literally, as we describe him in the 
slang phrase, “hot under the collar.” 

You produce the same result when you 
say fiercely, “I simply can’t stand this 
heat!” Yoi are resentful, angry, nerv- 
ously irritated. And, largely because of 
this state of mind, you produce a sort of 
internal heat of your own. 


LAIN common sense should teach us 

the folly of fighting outside heat by gcn- 
erating additional heat inside of our own 
bodies. We often advise an angry person 
to “keep cool.” That advice is based on 
the recognized fact that one kind of mental 
attitude actually makes us hot, and that 
the opposite one keeps us cool. 

Yet there is an immense army of these 
protesting moppers of brows, these indig- 
nant, wilted-collar men, these people who 
use up all their energy in cursing the heat. 

In most cases their sufferings are largely 
due to the fact that they have a funda- 
mentally wrong attitude toward life. Thev 
have a hair-trigger intolerance toward 
what disturbs their comfort. Sometimes 
they are people who endure other misfor- 
tunes with calmness and patience. But, 
for some reason, they concentrate all their 
fear and resentment on this one thorn in 
their flesh. 

I won’t say that it is a sign of weakness, 
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because I don’t want to be harsh. But I 
will say that it is the worst mistake you 
could possibly make! It adds to your dis- 
comfort; very often, and I assert this with 
absolute confidence, this mental attitude 
is the chief cause of your discomfort. 

One summer day a few years ago I 
started with my wife and daughter to 
climb one of the Ramapo Hills in New 
Jersey. It wasn’t a real mountain, but it 
was a pretty good climb. We took our 
luncheon with us and devoted the whole 
day to the expedition. 

t was a warm day. We realized that. 
But although mountain climbing is strenu- 
ous work, we suffered no great discomfort. 
On the contrary, we enjoyed ourselves and 
didn’t dream that the heat 
was anything unusual. 
When we returned, late in 
the afternoon, we were 
genuinely surprised to learn 
that it had been the hottest 
day for many summers! We 
found that we had been ob- 
jects of pity, and even of 
grave concern. The friends 
who knew of our excursion 
had been worrying about us 
all day—when they weren't 
too busy thinking about 
their own discomfort! But 
we hadn’t known it was un- 
usually hot; we had been 
mentally interested and 
physically occupied; and 
the result was that we had 
made a red-letter day out of 
one which, to other people, 
had been a nightmare of 
misery. 


"THERE you have the 
greatest of all factors in 
how to get along comfort- 
ably with Friend Summer. 
Keep mentally interested and 
physically occupied. You 
don’t have to climb a moun- 
tain to achieve these two 
conditions. You can be busy 
and interested anywhere. 

Don’t watch the ther- 
mometer constantly and 
groan over it. If Í found 
myself always thinking and 
talking about how high the 
mercury was I should put 
the thermometer away 
where I couldn’t see it, until 
I got myself into a more 
sensible frame of mind. 

I am absolutely convinced that if, from 
June first to October first, the average 
person did not read the weather reports 
or listen to gossip about the weather, he 
could not tell which were the hottest days 
of the season! Not if he kept busy and 
interested in other things. 

If you follow that program, and if you 
still suffer severe discomfort and actual 
distress of body, then you need a thorough 
medical examination. 

Don’t misunderstand me. You may be 
uncomfortable to the extent of perspiring 
profusely. Perhaps you don’t really enjoy 
this, but it cannot be described as “ suffer- 
ing.” As a matter of fact, it is often a 
condition which reduces your real dis- 
comfort. For when perspiration evapo- 
rates it cools the skin. 

If there is high humidity, perspiration 


‘heat victims.’ 


comfortable. 


does not evaporate rapidly. That is the 
reason for your greater discomfort in a hot 
day which is also very humid. People 
with heart affections often suffer during 
extremes both of heat and of cold, espe- 
cially if the humidity is great. These ex- 
tremes of temperature interfere some- 
what with the circulation. And excessive 
humidity adds to this effect by lessening 
the evaporation of moisture. 

There is always some moisture on the 
skin, ranging from what we call ‘insen- 
sible perspiration” to one that is profuse. 
This exudation of moisture is an impor- 
tant function of the skin; which, by the 
way, is not a mere covering for our flesh 
and bones, a sort of ready-made suit of 


The More You Fuss About 
It, the Hotter You’ll Be 


HE essentials of keeping cool, phys- 
“are to 
keep cool mentally and to keep busy. The 
latter is the more important; for if you are 
busy you won’t be fretting and stewing 
about the temperature. 

“Go on working. Use common sense 
about exposing yourself to the direct rays 
of the sun. Observe the simple diet rules 
I have mentioned. But, beyond taking 


ically,” says Doctor Fisk, 


these precautions, try not to think about 
the heat. Let the thermometer alone for 
a while. Skip the lurid newspaper reports 
with their distorted accounts of alleged 


clothing, but an actual organ of the body. 

‘The skin does not, as many people sup- 
pose, carry off a great amount of waste 
matter from the system. Its chief func- 
tion is to help in regulating the heat loss. 
That is why itis highly important to have 
an active, healthy skin. And a “well- 
trained skin” is one of the greatest factors 
in helping you to be comfortable in hot 
weather. 

One way of training the skin to do its 
work efħciently is by hot and cold showers, 
or a cold plunge, in the morning. Alter- 
nating hot and cold showers are better 
than the cold plunge, as the latter may be 
a severe shock to the circulation and the 
kidneys. The shower can be better con- 
trolled. 

You should, of course, know whether 
you have any affection of the heart before 


Forget the whole silly 
babble about the subject, and forget it in 
earnest work. Wear light, loose, porous 
clothing. Keep the air moving in your 
office, or in your room at home. If you 
perspire profusely, what of it? 
nature’s way of helping you to be more by 
Your laundry bill may be 
higher in the summer, but your doctor’s 
bill will be lower.” 


That is 
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you do anything which may be a strain on 
that organ. In fact, I am an acknowledged 
apostle of the ieee that everybody should 
be periodically examined as to physical 
condition and advised as to the proper 
hygiene. 

As I said before, evaporation of mois- 
ture from a well-trained skin helps to get 
rid of some of the body heat; and this 
evaporation is helped if we are surrounded 
by moving air. ‘That is the reason we fan 
ourselves When we are too warm. It ex- 
plains the fact that we feel the heat more 
than ever when we stop fanning. 

A natural circulation of air is, of course, 
better than any that is artificially pro- 
duced. But I want to emphasize the fact 
that moving air is a very 
important factor in both 
health and comfort at any 
season of the year. 


ASGREAT many office 
workers feel that they 
are menaced in health be- 
cause they have to keep on 
their jobs in summer. But 
they really are working un- 
der better conditions in 
average summer weather, 
with open windows and 
fresh air moving around 
them, than they are in the 
winter, when ofhces are filled 
with stagnant and over- 
heated air which is seldom 
of the right humidity. 

Temperatures in houses, 
stores, and business offices 
are often higher in winter 
than the average summer 
heat. And they are endured 
by people who are dressed 
far more warmly then than 
they are in summer. It has 
been proved by scientific 
experiments that there is no 
danger from lack of oxygen 
in those close rooms in win- 
ter. Apparently we get all 
the oxygen we must have. 
The danger is from the ex- 
cessive heat accompanied 
lack of movement in the 
air and by unfavorable hu- 
midity. 

In summer many people 
keep their houses closed dur- 
ing a great part of the day. 
If the weather is intensely 
hot this is not a bad plan, 
provided the air inside is 
kept moving. If it is stagnant, you will 
not gain anything. Close your house, if 
you want to; but keep an electric fan 
running. It need not be placed so as to 
send a strong current of air directly against 
you; but it will cause a circulation of air. 
And this is essential to health and to com- 
fort. 

As there is considerable loss of fluid 
from the body i in hot weather, due to in- 
creased perspiration, we naturally need to 
drink more w ater; otherwise the kidneys 
may suffer irritation because of concen- 
tration of the fluid passing through them. 
A French authority urges the use of hot 
drinks instead of cold ones. There is a 
basis for this if the air is dry; for hot 
drinks tend to increase perspiration, 
which evaporates rapidly in dry heat. If 
there is great (Continued on page 170) 


If You Could Just Hear 
Yourself ‘Talk 


Frank R. Hanna, one 


of the most expert shorthand writers in the world, 


gives some interesting facts about our habits in speaking. 
Test yourself and your friends by what he says 


F ALL the listeners in the world, 
the expert shorthand reporters 
are the closest observers of 
what we say and of how we say 
it. And among these men, 

whose business it is to listen 
to other people, Frank R. 
Hanna has had as wide an 
experience as anyone. 

Not only has he done ofh- 
cial court reporting—which is 
one of the most exacting fields 
in his profession—but he has 
been employed in many in- 
vestigations and conferences 
of national and international 
importance. 

This means that he not 
only is familiar with the 
tricks of speech common to 
all of us but that he knows 
the ways of famous diplomats 
and statesmen, of business 
men, lawyers, and even crim- 
inals at the bar of justice. In 
short, he is an expert in hu- 
man speech. 

In regard to some of his 
experiences he is bound by a 

rofessional code of honor. 
Pe has reported government 
conferences at which he was 
the only outsider present. His 
lips, of course, are sealed on 
all such matters. But he can 
tell us how we talk, which is 
what we most want to know. 
And there are also some 
things about famous men 
which he is free to tell; be- 
cause, as these men often 
have talked in public, there is 
no secret about their ways of 
speaking. 

If you want to give your- 
self and your friends an amus- 
ing and interesting evening, 
engage a good stenographer No short 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


Sometimes he will reach 300 words a can’t keep it up longer than a quarter of 
minute; but no speaker can sustain such a minute. 

a rate for more than a very short time. “Apparently that is the limit of speed 
Occasionally a man will pour out words in speaking, and also the limit for the 
at the rate of 350 per minute—but he shorthand writer. An expert can take 
notes at that rate for a quarter 
of a minute or half a minute. 
But he couldn’t do it for three 
or four minutes. 

“One of the most rapid 
speakers I ever heard of was 
Phillips Brooks, the famous 
Boston preacher and lecturer. 
I never reported him, but 
other men have told me that 
it was almost impossible to 
keep up with him. 

“ People who are extremely 
rapid and fluent speakers are 
generally broad across the 
face just below the eyes. 
When I find myself reporting 
a person with that facial pe- 
culiarity, I say to myself, 
‘Look out for that chap! 
He’s going to break loose 
pretty soon with a torrent of 
words.’ 

“Very fast speakers are 
usually not men of the orator 
type, but rather the keen, 
alert commercial specialist, 
the railroad rate expert, the 
insurance man, the textile 
man—who are loaded with 
facts and shoot them off like 
a machine-gun, with no 
thought of verbal drapery. 
An orator like Bryan, for ex- 
ample, is often thought of as 
pouring out a flood of elo- 
quence; yet he is easy to re- 

ort. The striking difference 

Poewien so-called ‘orators’ 
and other speakers is that the 
former use more words per 
idea. . 

hand reporter in the world has had a more interesting “But that isn’t true of 


for a few hours and try some professional career than Frank Hanna has enjoyed. Among orators alone. There are 


experiments based on the the events which he has officially reported are the Panama astonishing differences among 
things that will be told here Canal hearings before the U. S. Senate; the Alaska Boundary just average people in the 


Tribunal at London; the investigation made by the Anthra- 
ee Hanna. id h cite Coal Strike Commission appointed by Roosevelt; the volume o pit WY S he 
ave yon any jaca" now North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague; the Cee ear A e 
fast you talk? When I asked investigation of the “Titanic” disaster; the Money Trust inves- aster the speaker, the greater 


Mr. Hanna about this he tigation 


by a congressional committee; the Government’s anti- the redundancy. I have no- 


said that the average person trust suits against the United States Steel Corporation and ticed this particularly in re- 


speaks at the rate of one hun- other large companies; and the Conference on the Limitation porting court proceedings. A 
dred and fifty words a min- of Armaments. He has had also a wide experience as official good witness may be on the 
ute. court reporter. For all this important work he prepared stand only five minutes. His 


“A very deliberate person,” 


himself with great thoroughness. Born in Salina, Kansas, in 


testimony, concise and to the 


he said, “will talk at the rate ARDA Unies tac pube e ee hire go point, won’t cover more than 
of only 70 or 80 words a min- LL.B. and LL.M., and was admitted to the bar. He has taken three or four pages. He-may 


ute. A rapid speaker will special courses in geology, astronomy, and histology. Allof this be followed by a witness who 


average 200 words or more. preparat 
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ion was for his work as an expert shorthand reporter will be on the stand two or 
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three days and whose testimony will fill 
hundreds of pages. Yet it will not contain 
any more concrete maiter than was in the 
first man’s testimony—if as much. 

“If you were a shorthand reporter you 
would soon decide that the bigger the man, 
the fewer his words. This is especially 
true of the heads of our gigantic industries. 
There are differences in temperament, of 
course. Some men talk more easily than 
others. But a really big business man is 
almost invariably brief and to the point. 

“I reported the so-called oney 
Trust’ investigation some years ago. The 
late J. P. Morgan was one of the men 
called to testify. He was nervous and 
brusque in manner and wasted no words. 
Iremember his saying: ‘One 
man might come to me and 
I would lend him a million 
dollars without collateral. 
And another man might 
come to whom I wouldn’t 
loan ten thousand dollars 
on a million dollars of se- 
curity!’ There was a vol- 
ume of meaning in those 


subject—which is one of the most vital 
subjects in the public mind to-day—al- 
though it is also one of the most widely 
misunderstood, as the statements usually 
made in regard to it—by persons I feel 
sure who are less careful thinkers than my 
present hearers—and I want to say right 
now how proud I am to have the privilege 
of addressing this great audience—an 
audience, I am confident, every member 
of which, if he is honest with himself, de- 
sires to know whether the facts on this 
subject are as they have been presented 
by other speakers—whose integrity I do 
not question but whose judgment—and 
judgment, you understand, is and must 

e based on a study so careful that—’ And 


How Many Words Have 
You in Your Vocabulary ? 


my notes into the dictaphone and told the 
typist to write them out, leaving double 
spaces between the lines. In these spaces 
I wrote a new version of the speech, 
breaking it up into completed sentences, 
eliminating errors in construction, and 
even in grammar. This carefully edited 
report was the one that was printed. 
“Not long afterward, the politician 
stopped me one day and said, ‘Young 
man, I want to compliment you on that 
report of my speech. It was exactly what 
I said! You are the only shorthand writer 
that has ever reported me correctly.’ 
“He was perfectly sincere,” laughed 
Hanna. “He simply didn’t know that 
when he talked he wandered in a maze of 
broken sentences. I some- 
times wish that the con- 
junction had never been in- 
vented. You know how 
some people go on and on: 
‘I saw him yesterday, and 
he said so-and-so, and I told 
him what I thought, but he 
wouldn’t listen to me, and 
wanted to know why I 


two sentences. 


“THE man who is very 
voluble is generally the 
one whose ideas are hazy. I 
am speaking particularly of 
men who are giving testi- 
mony, or are taking part in 
conferences. But I think 
the same thing is true of 
people in general. When a 

rson’s ideas have crystal- 
ized in definite form they 
come in compact and usu- 
ally brief statements. They 
make me think of the slan 
phrase, ‘ chunks of wisdom; 
they are so solid and well- 
defined. 

“The thoughtful person 
almost invariably talks 
rather slowly. That is be- 
cause he is giving out ideas, 
not mere words. A man can 
talk fast and furiously for 
ten minutes on one idea. 
But he can’t keep up that 
gait and give you ten ideas 
in ten minutes. He may 
speak groups of words 
rapidly; but he will pause 
between them, and his 
average per minute will be 


“What is the commonest 
fault in speaking?” I asked. 
“If you could see an ex- 
act transcript of any short- 
hand reporter’s notes you 
wouldn’t need to ask,” was 


“THE average person,” says Mr. Hanna, 

“would be surprised to find how limited is 
his range of words. There are many people who 
don’t seem to know any- words except a few hun- 
dred of those in common everyday use. On -the 
other hand, a man like Elihu Root has an amaz- 
ingly rich vocabulary. At the Arms Conference 
he used words which I hadn’t heard in ten years; 
and they were always the words precisely adapted 
to express his meaning. 

“In reporting that conference, I noticed an in- 
teresting thing about Mr. Balfour. When he 
wanted to make sure of impressing a certain word, 
or phrase, on the minds of his hearers, he would 
hesitate and seem to fumble around to find the 
word, or the phrase he wanted. 

“For instance, he might be saying something 
like this: ‘On that point, the attitude of the British 
Government will be one of—one_of—er—er—will 
be one of—of—’ 

“By this time, everyone’s attention was :con- 
centrated on him. His listeners were wondering 
what he was going to say and were trying to find 
the words for him. Then, when they were keyed 
up to a high pitch of interest and curiosity, he 
would come out with the exact words to express 
his thought with the utmost clarity and telling 
effect. K 

“I don’t doubt that he knew, all-the time, just 


` what he meant to say. But if he had said it with- 


out-thus gaining the expectant attention of every- 


one, he wouldn’t have stamped it-half as forcibly . 


on the minds of his hearers.”- -~ 


acted that way, and I said’ 
—and so on. That is no ex- 
aggeration of the way count- 
less people talk. 

“I remember another po- 
litical speaker who once 
complained of the report-a 
shorthand writer had made 
of one of his speeches. The 
reporter declared that he 
had done it with absolute 
accuracy. Evidently this 
man was aware of his own 
shortcomings, for he said to 
the reporter: 

**T don’t doubt your ac- 
curacy. I dread it! 


es AVOID a flounder- 
ing style, stick to short, 
crisp sentences. Avoid the 
parenthetical statement aş 
yen would the plague. The 
est way for a person to 
overcome a verbose, wan- 
dering style would. be to 
practice writing out his 
thoughts. He would learn in 
that way to say one thing at 
a time; not to start a sen- 
tence and then to leave it 
hanging in the air, unfin- 
ished. People who are ac- 
customed to writing almost 
always talk clearly. They 
have a larger ‘vocabulary 
too. 
“Men of the caliber of 
Root and Hughes and Bal- 


four are marvelously clear 


the reply. “The commonest failing is lack 
of definite form. People begin a sentence, 
interrupt it by some parenthetical remark, 
which suggests something else they want 
to`say, and the first sentence never is 
finished. Often, when I have taken the 
testimony, or the remarks, of men who 
perhaps talked fifteen minutes, the 
transcribed notes would be a continuous 
hodgepodge of unfinished sentences. 

“For example, if some people’s remarks 
were reported: verbatim, they would read 
about like this: 

-“‘In beginning, I want to say—and I 
am sure you will agree with me—that this 


so on and so forth seemingly without end.” 

“Oh, come now!” I protested. “It can’t 
be as bad as that!” 

“Indeed it is!” declared Mr. Hanna. 
“In the case of sworn testimony the short- 
hand reporter must transcribe his notes 
without any alteration. But in every 
other instance he is obliged to ‘edit’ them, 
to a greater or less extent. No ‘extempo- 
raneous’ speaker can be reported verbatim 
with credit to himself and the reporter. 

“T once reported a speech by a certain 
politician. I knew it would be a hopeless 
mess if I made an exact transcript of it 
as the man had given it. So I first read 


thinkers. And I have yet to find a clear 
thinker who talks ramblingly and with- 
out precision. Hughes has a most ex- 
traordinary mind. I have sometimes 
submitted to him a paper covered with 
typewritten notes. e would glance over 
it so rapidly that it seemed as if he 
couldn’t possibly have noted half its con- 
a e comments would hor that 
e had fu rasped every single point. 

“There H one abject a which the 
shorthand reporter hasn’t any illusion. 
He knows there is practically no such 
thing as an extemporaneous speech. Most 
of those that seem (Continued on page 142) 
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“A CANDLE in the wind is heedless 
man,” reflected Bong Yuan, 
his glittering eyes on Vorwick’s 
aggressive figure, “a puff and 
he is gone.” Bong Yugn 

crawled from the deck where Vorwiek 
had knocked him a moment before, wiped 
the blood from his face with an emaciated 
hand, and vanished below. Bong Yuan’s 
drug-racked body weighed less than one 
hundred pounds. Vorwick weighed two 
hundred. From the day the ancient wind- 
jammer had rounded Cape Flattery and 
laid a course for Bristol Bay, Vorwick had 
delighted in tormenting the hapless China- 
man. Not until they were through 
Unimak Pass, and the canneries a day’s 
sailing away, had Bong Yuan been goaded 
beyond endurance. Then he fought back 
and had paid, as he knew he would. pay, 
for his just resentment. The blow had 
been needlessly harsh, for Bong Yuan was 
a sick man and Vorwick well and strong. 

In the darkness of the brief night Vor- 
wick smoked, staring into the gloom be- 
yond the ship’s rail. He did not see the 
stealthy figure crawling toward him, and 
his first warning came when bony muscu- 
lar arms gripped his legs and heaved him 
upward. The weight of his leaning body 
did the rest. One moment he clutched 
frantically at the air, the next he plunged 
into the sea. Bong Yuan, panting heavily 
from his efforts, peered astern for several 
moments. The decks were deserted ex- 
cept for those on watch, and they had not 
observed what had taken place. “A can- 
dle in the wind is heedless man,” he re- 
peated as he slipped silently to his quarters. 

The sullen waters of the Bering Sea 

eddied, black and oily, about Vorwick’s 
legs, climbing imperceptibly, yet surely, 
as the tide crept toward the tundraed 
shores. It was raining, a cold, nasty driz- 
zle that threatened day after day to 
cease, but never did. The tide was quite 
low, and miles of bleak, evil-smelling flats 
lay exposed to the raw wind. Only brute 
strength had enabled Vorwick to reach 
land after an hour’s battle in the icy 
waters. Now even this bit was covered 
and the water around was deeper. 
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Throughout life he had bullied his way, 
respecting force alone, and it seemed in- 
comprehensible that a shell of humanity 
could be responsible for his present situa- 
tion. All his life had been spent amid 
men who respected only force, and he had 
been the strongest as a rule; the weaker 
gave way. With one hand he could have 
throttled the Chinaman, and yet— He 
was a puny thing in the face of the forces 
about him, and he whimpered. Once in a 
foc’s’l he had cornered a Mexican boy and 
the boy had whimpered before Vorwick 
had knocked him down. Now he was 
whimpering as the chill of the waters 
worked upward. His cruel lips trembled, 
the domineering face blanched with ter- 
ror, the big hands,clenched, and the wind- 
ruffed water seemed to mock his misery. 


(THE water soon crawled as high as his 
hips, and he felt the tug of the tide as 
it sought to carry him away to deeper 
water. Twice since daylight he had seen 
gas-boats passing in the distance, and 


“Come with me!”’ 


each time he shouted hoarsely for aid. 
Now he saw a third, a stubby, gray, wal- 
lowing thing, never stil as it mounted a 
crest and slipped into a hollow. Would it 
pass as the others had done? Again he 
shouted at the top of his lungs. e was 
sure the voice must carry far, and yet, be- 
cause of his weakness, it carried a scant 
fifty yards. He struggled to other footing 
as the tide shifted the sand from beneath 
his feet, and when he again looked up the 
craft was headed toward him. It struck 
the bar a hundred yards from where he 
stood; then a man emerged from the 
wheelhouse. “‘You’ll have to swim it!” 
he shouted; “I’m aground.” 

Half mad with fright and relief Vor- 
wick stumbled toward the craft, falling 
frequently, regaining his feet with difh- 
culty, until at length he stepped into deep 
water and was swept from his feet. A 
brief moment he continued the feeble 
struggle, then disappeared. The other 
hesitated, then plunged in. It was ap- 
parent he could not swim and that he re- 
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he ordered. . . . As she hesitated, he 


lied for his own safety chiefly on the line 
he carried. Several times he, too, went 
under, only to emerge gasping to struggle 
toward Vorwick. hen his feet at et 
touched bottom the water was up to his 
armpits. Supporting Vorwick a moment 
until he had regained his breath, he 
pacta a line about the man and secs le 
ack along the line, a grotesque figure 
whose strength lay in his arms. nce 
aboard, he rove the line through a block 
and hauled Vorwick aboard, then helped 
him to the engine-room. 

“My name is Platone Kereek,” he an- 
nounced in good English; “and it was 
only by chance I saw you. Rest, and 
later tell me what happened.” 

Vorwick lived in the present, and al- 
ready his gratitude had passed. He was 
safe from the elements and once more in a 
world where strength alone counted. He 
regarded his rescuer curiously. “A mixed 

reed,” he muttered; “half Aleut and half 
white!” An amused, knowing leer spread 
over his face as he pictured the old story 


grasped her arm roughly 


of the frontiers—a white man seeking di- 
version, a native girl who trusted and 
loved unwisely. The result stood before 
him, engaged in freeing the craft. Nature 
had dealt strangely indeed with Platone. 
The head was too large for the body and 
set too close to his hunched shoulders. 
His face was strong and kindly, the face 
of an unusually intelligent white man, ex- 
cept for the evident Aleut strain. His 
forehead was broad and the eyes set well 
apart. When one looked into Platone’s 
eyes his misshapen body seemed to van- 
ish, and one saw only a kindly, compas- 
sionate man. The bitterness one some- 
times finds in those of mixed blood was 
not apparent. 


ND yet the heart of the man who had 
risked much when he leaped into the 

sea to save a life was lost on Vorwick. Pla- 
tone shivered slightly as he stood at the 
wheel; a trickle of water formed in a pool 
at his feet, and yet he hummed a tune in 
which there was a strange blending of the 


wild of the native and the trained har- 


mony of the white. 

“And with a shape like that, he’s 

happy!” muttered Vorwick. 

he roughly spoken thoughtless words 
reached Platone above the hum of the 
motor. He glanced back with a smile. 
“And why shouldn’t I be? There is much 
in life for thought, much to read, and, be- 
sides, it has been God’s will that I bring 
up to maturity a family of children—my 
half-brothers and sisters.” 

“White or Siwash!’”’ queried Vorwick 
bluntly, making no attempt to conceal his 
contempt for those of mixed blood; the 
type responsible for such tragedies is often 
that way. Besides, Vorwick resented the 
other’s education and intelligence. 

“Neither white or Siwash,” replied 
Platone, with a rebuke in his voice; “pure 
Aleut.” 

Vorwick did not reply. He was warmer 
now, so he stripped off his clothing and 
crawled into Platone’s bunk to sleep. 

With uncanny skill Platone guided the 
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craft through hidden channels, skirting 
bars lurking beneath white water by nar- 
row margins, yet never grounding, until 
at length he rounded a small headland and 
entered a bay. It was raining with a fury 
that obscured all but the immediate low- 
lands. An unpainted cabin huddled be- 
tween the tundraed slopes as if seeking 
escape from the icy blasts that swept fre- 
quently from the Arctic. Smoke from the 
chimney drifted upward lazily until caught 
by air currents and whisked away. 

While Platone was mooring the craft to 
a buoy, six irrepressible children trooped 
from the cabin to the beach, where they 
waited expectantly, heedless of the driv- 
ing rain. Each wore oilskins and rubber 
boots and each wore a hopeful grin. 
Platone’s dory grounded a moment later, 
and as he tossed salmon to the beach the 
gleaming fish were quickly picked up by 
members of his brood. A toddler of three 
tugged ineffectually at a salmon as long as 
herself, then gave it up, watching the 
others with a wistful smile. Platone 
chuckled, then tossed a salmon trout at 
her feet. “There, Mareena, is one just 
your size.” His smile was soft and com- 
passionate as he watched her hurry to the 
cabin. It was not exactly like his own 
children, but it was nearly as good. 


ASGIRL of seventeen greeted him at the 
door. She was the opposite of Platone 
physically. Her sparkling dark eyes har- 
monized with her colorful skin. Her jet- 
black hair was straight; but the dictates 
of fashion had reached even the remote 
Bristol Bay region, and its modish dress- 
ing increased her natural beauty. There 
was a spring to her step, a litheness of 
carriage, and a sauciness of lips when she 
smiled that the native young men found 
maddening, and moved them to mend 
their ways and save money. If she realized 
her charm she did not Show it, for her man- 
ner was sweet, natural, and becomingly 
modest. 

The teachings of the government school 
were apparent in the home. It was spick 
and span—and modern, and its mistress 
worked culinary marvels with canned 
goods. In the natural course she would be 
the first of Platone’s brood to leave home; 
but if the young man were steady and of 
Aleut blood he would be content. Platone 
was proud of this sister, for he had guided 
her steps to young womanhood. If he 

toved as successful with the others—but 
he would be. l 

. “The salmon are commencing to run, 
Ooleeta,” he announced, ‘‘and from now 
on I'll be very busy.” Then he told her 
of the rescue of Vorwick. “I shall hear his 
story later, when he wakens. Perhaps it 
would be well to keep food warm, for he 
will undoubtedly be very hungry.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
cry from the gas-boat: “Any chance of 
some grub, Platone?” It was Vorwick. 
His clothing was dry; he had dressed and 
was impatient. Above all, he wanted to 
reach the cannery, where he could settle 
accounts with Bong Yuan. He did not 
now that the Chinaman had proved to be 
an exceedingly flickering puff of wind that 
had almost snuffed out a heedless man, for 
Bong Yuan had died that day as the ship 
was docking. 

Platone ferried him ashore, while Vor- 
wick told a story that suited him. “I fell 
overboard,” he glibly explained, “and the 
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ship didn’t take the trouble to pick me 
up. There’s a little matter of business I 
want to settle with a Chink up at the can- 
nery.” 

“The China boss?” queried} Platone. 
Whites frequently had a grudge against 


the China boss. Vorwick nodded. ‘ Yeah, 
the China boss.” 

Vorwick entered the cabin, pausing at 
the threshold in amazement. He was not 


prepared to meet such a girl as the one 
who faced him. Her natural beauty 
aroused covetous desires, and for a fleet- 
ing moment his eyes mirrored his thoughts; 
then, with the habitual caution of his 
kind, he masked his reactions. 

“My sister Ooleeta,” Platone was say- 
ing courteously; “she is the eldest of my 
flock.” 

The girl murmured a reply, then, after 
a moment’s doubt, extended her hand. 
Vorwick grasped it eagerly, curious to 
sense his reactions to the contact. His 
grip was masterful and longer than neces- 
sary. A surge of wild joy coursed through 
him as he felt her firm little hand tremble 
ever so slightly. The incident left the girl 
in a thoughtful mood. No man before had 
ever created a feeling of submissiveness 
within her breast. 

Vorwick’s expression was cynical as he 
met the children, each of whom remem- 
bered the manners the teacher and Pla- 
tone had taught. “A bunch of Siwashes 
acting like white people,” he thought re- 
sentfully; “but the girl! Untamed, and 

retty, for a klooch, and she trembled.” 

he held was clear, he remembered, except 
for the half-brother. Unconsciously he 
compared his great strength with Pla- 
tone’s misshapen body. Platone’s eyes 
were thoughtful and compassionate; bis, 
cold and merciless; Platone’s characteris- 
tics were kindly, generous, tender; his, 
grim, domineering, the type that bullies 
weaker men, but fawns before superior 
strength. 

Vorwick ate rapidly, using his knife ex- 
cept when he wished something, then he 
deftly speared the desired article with his 
fork. The toddler, Mareena, and her 
brother of seven regarded; him with 
round, half-frightened eyes. The native 
boys who came occasionally would barely 
reach this giant’s shoulder, and never had 
they seen such a wide mouth. Later he 
smoked Platone’s tobacco'in one of Pla- 
tone’s pipes and feasted his eyes on Pla- 
tone’s sister as she cleared and washed the 
dishes. The others grouped themselves 
about in respectful silence while the men 
talked. 


WITHIN the hour there had come into 
Vorwick’s mind a plan of action far 
more pleasant and profitable than anything 
he had anticipated when he had shipped for 
the season at Seattle. As matters stood 
he was in debt to the China boss approxi- 
mately fifty dollars, and he had contracted 
to work the season out. The best he could 
hope to clear after all indebtedness had 
been wiped out was approximately one 
hundred dollars; and when the fish were 
running the China gang worked from 
early morning until far into the night. He 
was dead, as far as the ship’s records were 
concerned, lost at sea, and he knew from 
experience that the natives with power 
boats cleaned up big during the salmon 
run, 

The girl, Ooleeta, figured largely in 


Vorwick’s meditations. At length he 
spoke: “Platone, I’ve changed my mind 
about going to the cannery. you 
haven’t picked a helper I’ll work for the 
same price a native does, or on shares. 
I’m strong, have fished before, and I like 
it better than the China gang—I had one 
season at that graft.” 

There was another reason why -Vor- 
wick gently mentioned working on shares. 
The native fisherman knows the tricks of 
the salmon when running. For untold 
generations the hordes of gleaming fish 
have unerringly returned to the streams 
of their spawning, to spawn in turn and 
die. It was a part of the life of the Aleut, 
like the seasons of the year, and as cer- 
tain. Platone’s reply was so long in com- 
ing that Vorwick braced himself for a neg- 
ative answer. ‘“‘It isn’t so much myself,” 
he added craftily; “my mother is getting 
along in years and she needs things I can’t 
give her on the money I’d get out of the 

hina gang.” 

“Your mother is living?” queried Pla- 
tone quickly, his suspicions and doubts 
vanishing; “the love of one’s mother is a 
fine thing. I only wish—” He glanced 
at the children about him and left his 
thoughts unsaid. “I’m both mother and 
father, such as I am,” he added. “If you 
wish to work on shares, the job is yours. 
You’ll eat with us when we are at home, 
and on the boat the grub is good; Ooleeta 
sees to that.” Platone’s large eyes rested 
tenderly on his sister a moment, then he 
turned to Vorwick. “You’ll sleep aboard 
ie jboat—it’s warm, dry, and comforta- 

e. 


THE agreepent had been reached more 
easily than Vorwick had expected. The 
“mother stuff,” as he roughly termed it, 
had decided it. He was satisfied for the 
present; later, when he had time to study 
the situation, he would make his plans. 
Winning the love of Ooleeta might be a 
difficult matter, but once accomplished 
he would be master of the situation. The 
next day, when Platone visited the can- 
nery, Vorwick instructed him to purchase 
a new outfit; he could well afford to lose 
the one aboard the ship, now. 

Platone peered from the pilot-house 
window of his small craft, steering with 
one hand, the other arm resting on the 
sill. The motor was turning over at slow 
speed. A line of bobbing corks ran from 
the boat to well inshore, where the corks 
stopped and a rope became visible. Vor- 
wick had taken a couple of turns of line 
about his body and was slowly keeping 
abreast of the gas-boat. As he walked, he 
leaned shoreward to keep the line as taut 
as possible. Each step meant money, and 
so they worked long hours, for beneath the 
row of bobbing corks stretched a gill net, 
taking a heavy toll from the horde of 
silvery fish that sometimes swam just be- 
low the surface and sometimes leaped 
clear, to glisten a moment, then drop 
back. 

Alone, Vorwick laughed frequently as 
he walked. He even forgot the straining 
line as he recalled the evening before. 
During the month he had fished he had 
played his game slowly, and he found his 
reflections most satisfactory now. Last 
night Ooleeta had met him on the beach 
after Platone had retired. Together they 
had watched the sun dip below the ho- 
rizon for a few minutes, then rise again. 
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There had been no twilight or dusk, but 
Vorwick had whispered words of love, 
and had seen her response in the wonder- 
ful expression of trust and love in the eyes 
she turned shyly up to his. Then he had 
talked of the wonders of Seattle and San 
Francisco, and somehow she gained the 
impression that he was planning a trip for 
both of them. 

A sudden tugging of the line brought 
him abruptly from his memories. A cur- 
rent always caught the boat off this point 
and it required some quick 
maneuvering on Platone’s 
part lest his helper be 
dragged from the beach. 
But here, too, the salmon 
ran heaviest. Around the 

int Vorwick cupped 

is hands. “Let’s call 
it a day,” he shouted. 
Platone waved in as- 
sent, and presently 
came ashore in the 
dory. He smiled, -for 
Vorwick had proved 
a willing worker, and 
what if he had in- 
sisted on cutting down 
their hours of late?— 
they were prospering. 

“You take the 
catch up to the can- 
nery,” suggested Vor- 
wick; “Im feeling 
rotten for some rea- 
son or other. Maybe 
if I go up to the house 
and take a rest I’ll feel better 
to-morrow.” 


QOLEETA looked up in 
surprise as Vorwick en- 
tered. e was hours ahead 
of time. ‘“‘Where’s Platone?” 
she inquired. 

“Gone to the cannery. I wasn’t 
feeling good and so didn’t go.” He 
noted the concern in her eyes. 
“Guess it was wanting to see you,” 
he added. Outside he could hear the 
shouts of her brothers and sisters at 
play. For once they were alone, a 
situation he had tried to bring about 
for some time. “‘ Yes, it was wanting 
to see you, Ooleeta,” he continued 
and, as on the previous night, he 
whispered words that would have 
caused an experienced girl to laugh, 
but which to Ooleeta meant the fal. 
fillment of her youthful dreams. 
“You love me a little bit,” he said 
suddenly; “I can see it in your eyes 
when-you look at me.” 

“I don’t know,” she whispered 
shyly. “I—” , i 

He pulled her to him and kissed 
her repeatedly. Once she gasped, 
half in fear, then tried to thrust him 
away; but as she felt the muscles of 
his arms tense, his grip tighten, she be- 
came unexpectedly submissive. ‘‘ Now,” 
he demanded; “‘do you know whether you 
love me or not.” The fierceness of his tone 
frightened her, yet she made no attempt to 
escape. The thumping of the seven-year- 
old’s boots warned them, and he released 
her. Blushing, half happy, half frightened, 
she hurried to the stove and pretended to 
be busy when the youngster entered. 
“When do we eat?” he demanded. 

“Soon,” she replied. Vorwick was 


ier 
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Platone was leaning 
out of the pilot house as usual, one 
hand on the wheel. He, too, was watching the point 
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seated in a chair, unconcerned outwardly, 
inwardly highly pleased with himself. In 
another week he would be master of the 
establishment. From him she would 
learn the gentle art of deceit, and so great 
was Platone’s trust in his sister that de- 
ceiving him should not prove a difficult 
matter, Vorwick rea- 
soned. For he wanted 

not only the girl for the 

time being, or until he 

tired of her, but he also $; 


coveted the roll of bills that Platone must - 


have secreted about the cabin. There 
must be several thousand dollars in the 
cache. When the seven-year-old left the 
room, Vorwick turned quickly to the girl. 

“I must see you to-night,” he said, a 
note of command in his voice; “take the 
dory and come out to the boat.” 

She regarded him with startled eyes. 
“That wouldn’t be right,” she replied, 
“unless Platone says so.” 

“Tt is all right when two people love 
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each other as we do,” he said; “you'll 
come.” He placed his hands on her shoul- 
ders and looked sharply at her. Fora 
moment he thought she would retreat, 
but she did not. “Pll come if you say it is 
all right,” she answered at length. 
Platone stirred restlessly in his bed, 
then listened. ‘‘Queer,” he muttered; “I 
woke with the feeling a storm was ap- 
panog Everything is secure and 
'orwick is aboard the boat.” The nickel 
alarm clock on the shelf ticked loudly. It 
was nearly midnight. He closed his eyes, 
then reopened them. A sudden puff of 
wind rattled the window. Platone looked 
out. The gas-boat was riding at her buoy, 
and astern was Vorwick’s dory, and beside 
it—Platone’s heart almost stood still— 
was a second dory. Amazement, then 
doubt, then a sickening conviction 
ran their course, as he donned his 
clothing. “It can’t be,” he muttered, 
‘and yet I know of no other answer. 
Blind fool! Blind fool! I’ve betrayed 


my mother’s trust.” 


ASKIFF lay on the beach 
and he shoved off silently, 
sculled to the gas-boat and 
softly boarded it. 

““Ooleeta!”’ 

The girl leaped from Vor- 
wick’s arms in fright, not that 
she feared harm, but because 
of the unexpected appearance 
of Platone and the note in his 
voice. His eyes held a wounded 
expression when he looked at 
her; but when he faced 
Vorwick they flashed fury: 
“I could forgive the love 
of a man for a maid, even 
when there is the barrier 
of race between, but lies 

+ and deceit, never! 

‘Sick,’ eh, Vorwick! 

I believed you. Come 
ashore in the morning 

and we'll settle up. 
Ooleeta, go ashore!” 
When Ooleeta had 
stepped into the dory, 
Platone followed. 
Without glancing 
back, she hurried to 

the cabin. Platone 
paused, undecided, 
then he walked along 

the beach in deep 
thought. He had 
heard Vorwick’s words 
and the girl’s replies. 

No need to doubt her 
sincerity; he knew 
that from what he 

had heard. And he 
had seen the expression on Vorwick’s 
face as the man looked upon the girl’s 
head, even as he held her in his arms. 
The expression had aroused fury in 
Platone’s breast for the first time in his 
life. He thought deeply before he returned. 

Ooleeta was seated before the table, her 
head on her arms. With disturbed heart, 
yet with deep compassion, because he 
understood, Platone took her into his em- 
brace, turned her face to him and looked 
into the lustrous, troubled eyes. “Little 
sister,” he whispered, “it must not be, 
even though you love him with the death- 
less love of your kind; it must not be. 
Your thoughts (Continued on page 164) 


80,000 Feet Under the Sea 


The bottom of the ocean is a weird region of eternal winter and eternal night 
It contains great abysses, five and six miles deep—No human being can 
descend alive to these depths; but here is the story of what we would 
find if we could go down to the “ground floor” of the ocean 


HERE is one place on this globe 
which no human being has seen. 
Dead men have gone there; but 
no one ever has reached it alive. 
This unseen region is the bottom 
of the deep sea. ; wie 

The greatest depth to which any living 
person has descended is only about two 
hundred feet below the surface. This has 
been accomplished occasionally by pro- 
fessional divers. But what does that 
amount to, when the average depth of 
the ocean is in excess of wo miles? 

No one ever has set 
foot on the “floor” of 
the ocean, where it is 
really deep. In all prob- 
ability no human being 
ever will set foot there. 
For we cannot conceive 
of any apparatus that 
would enable a person 
to reach those depths 
alive. 

And yet, thanks to 
the scientists, we know 
pretty accurately what 
a man would find, even 
at the bottom of the 
reatest ocean abysses. 
t is a strange region, 
utterly unlike the bed 
of the sea where the 
water is shallow; a weird 
place of pitch darkness, 
intense cold, and crush- 
ing pressure. 

Almost three fourths 
of the surface of the 
earth is covered with 
oceans and seas. They 
fill what are known as 
“ocean basins.” But 
these are not smooth 
bowls, like a wash basin. 
They have their pla- 
teaus and slopes, their 
abysmal valleysand giant 
mountains. 

The world’s highest 
eak on dry land is Mt. 
cies, in the Hima- 
layan range. You recall 
that a British expedition 
recently attempted to 
reach its summit, 29,000 
feet high, but failed. 
Clad in eternal snows, it has hitherto de- 
fied man to scale it. But sometime the 
feat will be accomplished. 

The case is exactly reversed with the 
mountains of the sea. Among them occa- 
sional peaks rise above the water in the 
form of islands, as the Bermuda Islands. 
But no one can descend alive into the 
vallevs which flank these mountains. 


COURTESY OF G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS FROM 


By Allan Harding 


Mt. Everest has an extreme altitude of 
about five miles above sea level. If a ver- 
tical slice of it, from sea level to topmost 
peak, could be plunged straight down into 
the deepest hollow of the sea, its top 
would not come within a mile of reaching 
the surface! 

Just think that over. If the highest 
mountain on earth could be secretly sunk 
in the deepest ocean, we shouldn’t even 
know it was there. 

After the sinking of the “Titanic,” 
eleven years ago, there was considerable 


“THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE — J. ARTH 


ja THOMSON 
Some of the queer creatures that live in 
the intense cold and darkness at the 
bottom of the deep sea. Plant life does 
not exist there. Numbers 6 and 4 are 
called ‘‘sea lilies,” but they belong to 
the starfish family. Number 1 is a prawn, 
with remarkably long legs and feelers. 
The other specimens have luminous or- 
gans, either in rows on their bodies or 
on stalks protruding from their heads 


speculation as to what became of the 
bodies of the fifteen hundred persons who 
were lost in that terrible disaster. Did 
they really go to the bottom of the sea? 
Or did they sink only to a certain level, 
there to float indefinitely? 

A good many people wrote to the news- 
papers, claiming that even the ship itself 
did not sink to the bottom. They proba- 
bly had heard a tradition, common 
among sailors, that a vessel sinks until it 
“finds its level,” where it remains sus- 
pended in the water, drifting endlessly. 

I asked Dr. Charles 
H. Townsend about this. 
Doctor Townsend was 
formerly in charge of the 
deep - sea investigations 
on the U. S. S. “‘Alba- 
tross,” with which ves- 
sel he spent ten years. 
He is now the Director 
of the New York Aqua- 
rium. And it was in his 
office, in the famous old 
building which houses 
hundreds of strange sea 
creatures, that I talked 
with him about the mys- 
teries of the oceans from 
which they came. 

When I asked him if 
it is true that the “Ti- 
tanic” and the bodies of 
the drowned passengers 
may still be floating 
about under the surface 
of the ocean, he shook 
his head emphatically. 

“The idea is absurd,” 
he said. “Anything that 
is heavier than water 
goes to the bottom, even 
though it has to sink 
several miles to get there. 
As nearly as I can recall 
it, the “Titanic”? went 
down in seventeen hun- 
dred fathoms of water. 
A fathom is six feet. So 
the ocean at that point 
was 10,200 feet deep; a 
little less than two miles. 
We have no means of 
knowing how long it 
may have taken the ves- 
sel to reach the bottom; 
but there is absolutely no question of its 
having done so. Nor is there any doubt 
that the floating bodies also sank eventu- 
ally to the bed of the ocean. 

“As an object sinks, the pressure of the 
water constantly increases. At a depth 
of 1,000 fathoms, the pressure would be 
about one ton to the square inch! Can 
you imagine the ‘Titanic’ reaching this 
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30,000 Feet Under the Sea, by ALLAN HARDING 


depth and staying there, with that enor- 
mous crushing pressure around it? Only 
the creatures that live at the bottom of 
the sea are adapted by nature to with- 
stand this force. 

“It is this pressure which, so far as we 
can tell now, will forever make it impossi- 
ble for human beings to descend to any 
great depth under 
water. I have been 
down, in a diver’s 
suit, in twenty-eight 
feet of water. et 
even there the pres- 
sure was uncom- 
fortably strong. 
Imagine what it 
would be at a depth 
of a few miles, with 
a pressure of several 
tons to.the square 
inch; for the pres- 
sure increases about 
one ton to the square 
inch with each suc- 
cessive 1,000 fath- 
oms of depth. 


“TN MAKING 

deep-sea hauls, 
to obtain specimens 
from the bottom, we 
use large bag-shaped 
nets, with iron- 
framed mouths in 
order to sink the net 
and to keep it open. 
The upper part of 
the net has a float 
attached to it. One 
great difficulty was 
to find floats which would 
withstand the deep-sea pres- 
sure. 

“You may have seen the 
small wooden floats which 
fishermen often use on their 
nets. But if wood is lowered 
to a great depth, all the little 
cells in it are crushed by 
the pressure. They fill with 
water. The wood becomes 
‘water-logged’ and loses its 
buoyancy. Cork fares quite 
as badly at any considerable 
depth. 

“An empty bottle, tightly 
corked, will not sink. But if 
you weight it and lower it to 
a great depth, one of two 
things will happen: the cork 
will be forced into the bottle, 
which will then fill with 
water; or else the bottle it- 
self will be crushed. If you 
fill the bottle with fresh 
water and cork it tightly be- 
fore lowering it you will find 
it full of salt water when you 
draw it up. The pressure 
has forced the salt water in 
through the cork, and even 
through the glass itself. 

“That may seem almost 
incredible, but it has been 
proved. We finally used, as floats, hol- 
low spheres of glass. They were made 
especially for that purpose, of the finest 
glass, about half an inch thick. Because 
of their spherical form, the pressure of the 
water was so distributed that they were 
not crushed. But occasionally one of 


with lighted portholes. 


these glass globes came up with a little sea 
water inside of it! There must have been 
some microscopic imperfection in the 

lass; and through this the water was 
dave: Yet we could not discover any 


hole, no matter how minute. 
“A few of these floats are in the labora- 
tory of the ‘Albatross; and although 


COURTESY OF G. P. PUTWAM'S SONS, FROM "THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE’'-—J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
It is pitch dark in the great ocean depths. 
creatures which, like the fish shown above, have luminous organs. 
The rows of bright spots make it look like a miniature ocean liner 

The long feeler is useful in locating its food 


COURTESY OF G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS FROM "THE OUTLINE OF SCIEMCE''—J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


A beautiful specimen of Venus’s Flower 
Basket, a Japanese deep-sea sponge. It is 
one of the ‘“‘glass sponges,” so called be- 
cause of its brittle quality. A child’s finger 
could shatterit. Butas the water can pass 
through its open structure, it will with- 
stand even the enormous pressure at the 
depths at which it is found 


The only light comes from 
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years have gone by since the water got 
into them, it never has got out. 

“Here are some of the hollow metal 
floats which are used by the fishermen on’ 
Lake Superior. They were attached to 
nets and lowered to a depth of about one 
hundred feet. You see how the sides are 
bent in, as if they had been pounded with 
a hammer. The 
pressure of the wa- 
ter did it. 

“And listen!” He 
shook the metal 
tubes and I heard 
the sound of water 
inside of them. 

“There must have 
been some minute 
defect; perhaps in 
the solder along the 
seam,” he explained; 
“and even at that 
moderate depth the 
pressure was great 
enough to force the 
water in. 

“This terrific pres- 
sure is one of the 
three most striking 
conditions at the 
bottom of the deep 
sea. The other two 
are cold and dark- 
ness. It is eternal 
winter down there, 
and eternal night. 

“The tempera- 
ture at great depths 
is practically the 
same in all ocean 
waters, whether in 
the torrid zone or in the 
arctic. At a depth of six 
hundred feet there is no 
change in temperature be- 
tween summer and winter. 
At great depths it is always 
close to 32° Fahrenheit, the 
freezing point of fresh water. 
But salt water, on account 
of its greater density, freezes 
at a lower temperature; oth- 
erwise a great part of the bed 
of the ocean would be cov- 
ered to a considerable depth 
with ice. 


“THE ooze that is dredged 
‘from the deepest parts of 
the sea is ice-cold. On the 
‘Albatross’ we had at first no 
ice machine. And often, in hot 
weather, we used this ooze 
from the deep bed of the 
ocean to cool bottles of wa- 
ter, or of beer—those being 
the days before prohibition. 
“These low temperatures 
at great depths are due to 
the circulation of the water 
of the oceans. That near the 
poles is always ice-cold. It 
settles down and creeps slow- 
ly along the bed of the ocean, 
especially northward from 
the Antarctic, so that there is a gradual 
advance of polar water at the bottom of 
the seas. It carries oxygen with it, be- 
cause it came originally from the surface. 
If it were not for this supply of oxygen 
there could be no animal life in the great 
depths. 
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FROM “THREE CRUISES OF THE BLAKE” —BY PERMISSION OF THE HEIRS 
OF ALEXANDER AGASSIZ 


“There is a surface circulation also. 
The Gulf Stream, in the Atlantic, is a 
part of this. 

“You have heard of the Sargasso 
Sea. It is not a separate body of water, 
but a place near the center of the North 
Atlantic, where floating sargassum 
weed tends to accumulate. It has been 
carried by some circling of the waters to 
this point of rest in the center. 


“YVEN the average person thinks 
of the bottom of the sea, he im- 
agines it covered with the wonderful 
plant life he has seen—either in reality 
or in pictures—covering the bed of the 
ocean near Jamaica, or Berada, or the 
southern California coast. He may have 
gone out in a glass-bottomed boat, 
which enabled him to see the marvels 
of luxuriant submarine gardens. 

“But this wonderful sea flora is found 
only where the water is relatively shal- 
low. It cannot exist without light; and 
the sun’s rays do not penetrate to great 
depths. ore than half of the 140,- 
000,000 square miles of water on. this 

lobe is over 2,000 fathoms deep, which 
is a little more than two miles. At this 
level there is utter darkness; for the 
sun’s visible rays do not penetrate 
deeper than a few hundred fathoms at 
the most. Consequently, the greater 


(Right) One of the giant squids 
of the North Atlantic. They 
sometimes reach an immense 
size, the extended arms measur- 
ing fully forty feet from tip to tip 
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PROM “THREE CRUISES OF THE BLARE’ —BY PERMISSION OF THE HEIRS OF ALEXANDER AGASSIZ 


part of the bed of the ocean does not have 
any plant life whatever, except micro- 
scopic diatoms. 

“But even at the greatest depths there 
is animal life, and in some places it is very 
abundant. This abundance of life at the 
bottom of the sea is often in proportion to 
the abundance of life at the surface. In 
those parts of the ocean where there is al- 
most no life in the upper waters, there is 
little or none at the bottom. On the other 
hand, we once drew up sponges—which 
are a form of animal life—from a depth of 
4,173 fathoms, which is some four and 
three-quarters miles. ‘That haul was 


The strange-look- 
ing object in the 
picture above be- 
longs to the tribe 
of sea urchins, 
great numbers of 
which are dredged 
from the bed of the 
ocean at moderate 
depths. The large 
spines, character- 
istic of these deep- 
sea species, are 
used in moving 
about; thecreature 
really walking on 
stilts 
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made near the Tonga Islands, in the 
South Pacific, where the surface life 
was fairly abundant. 

“The explanation is that the deep-sea 
creatures depend on those at the sur- 
face for their food. It is true that some 
deep-sea animals prey on others. But 
the others, in turn, must be fed. As I 
said before, practically everything goes 
to the bottom. There is a constant 
‘rain’ of dead organisms from the upper 
strata of the sea down to its bed. These 
organisms form the primary food sup- 
ply for the animal life below. 

“Immense areas of the bed of the 
ocean are covered with deposits formed 
by the remains of organisms from the 
surface. These deposits are called 
‘oozes,’ and are classified according to 
the kind of organism which predom- 
inates. There is diatom ooze, pteropod 
ooze, globigerina ooze, and so on. 


“THE important point is that these 
various oozes are composed of the 
remains of surface organisms which 
‘rain’ down through the water and which 
help to supply the food necessary for 
animal life at the bottom. 

“Other immense areas of the ocean 
have a bed of red clay. There is no 
ooze covering it, because in these parts 
there is practically no life at the sur- 
face. These decay areas are far from 
any shore; so they receive none of the 
sediment washed down from ‘the land. 
They might almost be called the deserts 
of the sea; for there is no plant life and 
almost no animal life. 

“This red clay is perhaps the oldest 
deposit at the bottom of the ocean. It 
must have formed very slowly; partly 


from volcanic matter, such as pumice and 
volcanic glass. 
slowly worn to pieces. 
become water-logged in time. These vari- 
ous substances finally decomposed and 
formed clays. 


These fragments were 
Even stones can 


“The red color is due to oxides of iron 


and of manganese in the volcanic rocks. 

They usually form around some small 
e , 

speck; but occasionally a shark’s tooth, 

or the ear bone of a whale, has been found 

at the core. 

areas 


In dredging the red-clay 
we (Continued on page 19) 


A beautiful deep-sea gorgonian, 
reminding one of a spiral stair- 
case. It is remarkable for its bril- 
liant luster and iridescent colors 
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“Don’t Tell It- 


HE American Press Humorists 

ere holding their annual con- 

vention in Chicago. I was talk- 

ing with John U. Higginbotham, 

one of the nimblest wits in this 
country. An idea struck me. I staggered 
a trifle, but recovered quickly. It was a 
snappy idea and I wanted to spring it 
quickly before I had forgotten it. “John,” 
said I, “I have just thought of a good 
one.” “Stop,” said John gravely. “Don’t 


tell it, sell it.” 

Doubtless J. U. H. forgot this bit of 
wisdom, but Í didn’t. The proof is that 
he told it and I’ve sold it. But I didn’t 
sell it deliberately, either; in fact, I talked 
myself into it. I happened to be telling 
the Editor of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
one day of a young man who used to come 
into my office when I was editor of a pub- 
lishing company and tell me about the 
stories he was going to write for me some 
day. But somehow he never wrote them. 
And then one day he came dashing in with 
the fire of divine afflatus flashing from his 
eyes, and said, “Listen, I’ve got a wonder- 
ful story; let me tell it to you.” Remem- 
bering J. U. H., I said, “No, don’t tell it, 
sell it.’ 

And then I could see the same gleam of 
divine madness coming into the eyes of 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
“Wait a minute,” he said, and transfixed 
me with a contemplative forefinger, 
“Don’t tell it, sell it. rite me an article 
about all the people you know who are 
always talking about what they are going 
to do, but never do it; the people who 
have great schemes which they elaborate 
to anyone who will listen, wonderful 
schemes, absolutely faultless schemes that 
are going to make them thousands of dol- 
lars, millions of dollars—” ‘Just a min- 
ute,” I interrupted coldly; “I thought you 
just said you wanted me to write this 
story.” The blazing fires flickered down 
to two pin-points: “Yes, I guess you 
might just as well.” 

on my way home I thought the thing 
over. And it began to come to me, in 
small bits at first and then in large 
bunches, that most of my experiences had 
been with people who could tell it but 
couldn’t sell it. And I, like the well- 
known Abou ben Adhem, led all the rest. 
I remembered a talk I had with Edna 
Ferber some years ago as we watched the 
patient, tireless rows of fishermen sitting 
on one of the piers that jut out into Lake 
Michigan, sitting and fishing endlessly for 
hypothetical fish. (Incidentally we are 
now building an aquarium in Chicago so 
these thousands of brave fishermen can 
actually see some real, live fish, so that 
they may not have lived and labored in 
vain.) Well, there I was and there was 
Edna Ferber, and I was talking and she 


Sell It!” 


By J. P. McEvoy 


was listening. I was telling her about a 
great idea I had for a short story. I knew 
it was a great idea because I had had it for 
a long time. And Edna Ferber was only 
one of many to whom I had tried to tell 
it. It had something to do, as I vaguely 
remember it, with a pickpocket who, even 
on his death bed, and while the priest was 
iving him the last rites, took the worth 

Poher: solid gold watch and died with 
the holy oils on his forehead and the 
watch in his hand. 

jolly 

Miss 


“Don’t you think it'll make a 
story?” I asked. “It would,” said 
Ferber; “but it won’t.” “Which means?” 
I cried indignantly. ‘Which means,” re- 
plied Miss Ferber, “that you will never 
write it, and I’ll tell you why before you 
ask me. Because you tell it too well. I 
know just by the way you tell it that 

ou’ve told it over and over again. 

ou’ve put all your creative effort into 
telling the story, and you’re not going to 
have any left to write it. If you’re going 
to write a story, don’t talk about it. 
Write it—and then sell it.” 

Of course I never wrote the story, but 
I’ve told it to, oh, so many people since. 
You see, I didn’t believe Miss Ferber. 
And to be frank, even when just a few 
weeks ago I was ridiculing to the Editor 
of this magazine the young man who used 
to rush in and tell me his stories but never 
wrote them, it.didn’t occur to me that he 
and I were what the jolly old Romans 
used to call par nobile fratrum—a noble 
pair of brothers. 


OMING back to Chicago I wandered 

into one of the smoking compartments 
where the country is saved a thousand 
times a year by the enlightened travelers 
who tell you in one breath that what this 
country needs is better men in politics, 
and who tell you in the next breath that 
they don’t vote because it’s too much 
trouble, and, besides, what’s the use? 
Sitting next to the window on the long 
leather bench was a bright young chap 
with a convex forehead and a concave 


chin. He was holding forth at length and 


interestingly, and the others were waitin 

with that expression on their faces whic! 

showed they were eager for him to finish 
so they could talk. “Why don’t people 
have good pictures in their homes? Orig- 
inals instead of chromos? PII tell you. 
Because nobody has worked out a plan 
for merchandising art the way they mer- 
chandise automobiles, phonographs, or 
pianos! Would any average American 
family who wants to be considered up and 
doing be without a phonograph or a piano 
or an automobile or all three? No. Be- 
cause it’s a matter of pride and keeping u 

appearances, making a show. I wish 

had a dollar apiece for all the silent pianos 


in this country and the closed phono- 
graphs. And if you looked around the 
walls in these same homes what would 
you see? In the dining-room, for exam- 
ple, where one third the cost of a silent 
iano would put an original still life or 
andscape that would be an inspiration, 
you will see a sad, four-color-process fish 
that evidently led a fast life and died in 
sin—a hopeless loss, body and soul. Isn’t 
that true?” Heads nodded a grave ac- 
quiescence in the thick smoke. Yes, it 
was true. 
“NJOW I have a great scheme,” said the 
young fellow, “to put a`work of art 
in every home. I’m going to organize all 
the artists and then I’m going to go out 
and organize the best people in every city, 
town, and hamlet in the United States. 
I’m going to have traveling exhibitions of 
original paintings going to all these towns 
under the auspices of the committees in 
each of these places. Each committee 
will guarantee to sell so many pictures. 
For instance, there are over three hun- 
dred cities in the United States with a 
population of twenty-five thousand or 
more. Now, you take—” 

It was at this point I took out my pen- 
cil and made a note on the back of an en- 
velope, “For American Magazine article 
—Episode of young picture dealerdon'e 
tell it, sell it.” 

The very next day, by one of those 
strokes of coincidence which is accepted 
in life but derided in the drama, I ran into 
a man whom I have known for a number 
of years, one of the best subjects for these 
few notes I ever knew. Every time he 
met me in the old days he had a new 
scheme for making money. All of them 
ingenious, amazingly ingenious, every one 
of them fool-proof and hog-tight—at 
least, while he was telling it. He had a 
moving-picture idea when the industry 
was still in its first childhood as distin- 
guished from its present childish sub- 
normality, an idea which was going to 
revolutionize the entire business. He had 
the idea all ready to patent, the stock all 
ready to float, the organization all ready 
to build, the money all ready to collect, 


and every thing all ready to go. In fact, 
as he told it, it was practically a going 
business right there and then. But events 


proved it was like a lot of other going busi- 
nesses you hear about: they don’t tell you 
which direction it’s going. 

Somehow, the moving-picture project 
when he got a close-up on it, did a fade- 
out, and several months later when I met 
him he was all aflame with the idea of 
starting a bullfrog farm. He had ex- 
haustive statistics on the ability of bull- 
frogs to reproduce their kind. They not 
only could, he (Continued on page 174) 
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Three Big Things to Go After 
When Starting Out in Business 


Louis A. Ferguson, distinguished electrical engineer with 35 years’ experience in 
business, tells from first-hand observation the fundamental things young 
men ought to know if they want to get ahead—Use your 
head and you can apply the practical hints in 
this article in almost any line of work 


YOUNG man solic- . 
iting an electric 
power and light 
contract called on 
a business man in 

a big Chicago office building. 
He noticed as he entered 
that the lights in the office 
were very dim. The current 
was so weak it merely made 
the filaments in the lamps 
glow a dull red. 

This was in the early nine- 
ties when electricity as a 
lighting medium was a fairly 
recent development. Many 
people were still inclined to 
doubt whether it “would 
work.” The young solici- 
tor’s job was complicated by 
this fact and also by a spe- 
cific uncertainty concerning 
the prospective client on 
whom he was calling. He 
knew this man had two 
places of business. One of 
them was already receiving 
service from his company; 
the other was not. The 
young man did not know 
which was which. There- 
fore he ventured a shot in 
the dark. 

“You're getting very poor 
service here,” he said, nod- 
ding at the dim lights. “Why 
do you stand for it?’ 

“Well, Mr. Ferguson,” re- 
plied the prospective signer 
of the contract, “maybe you 
can answer that better than 
Ican. It’s your service I’m 
getting!” 

“Ours!” 

With that, the young sales- 
man bolted out of the office, 
and started across town on the 
run. As he hurried along the street he saw 
that in the stores and offices on every hand, 
the lights were as dim as in the office he 
had just left. And as he ran he figured out 
the trouble, for he was an engineer as well 
as a salesman. He knew there must have 
been a simultaneous burning-out of a 
number of safety catches, crippling the 
entire system. It was evident to him, 
knowing thoroughly the equipment of his 
company, that a tremendous current was 
being carried on the neutral conductor of 
the big Adams Street trunk line, and it was 
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By Neil M. Clark 


only a question of minutes until very ex- 
tensive and serious damage would be done. 

He burst into headquarters. A crowd 
had gathered in the corridor as the lights 
had grown dim. 

“Look out!” the youngster shouted. 

He bolted through, scattering them 
right and left. There was no time for 
an explanation. Some of them followed 
him on the run to the switchboard room. 
Among the electric switches was one 
larger than all the others. The young 
man put up his /eft hand and took hold of 


this. Unconsciously, at the 
same moment, he averted his 
head. There followed a 
blinding flash. 

The previous Sunday this 
young man had been riding a 
bicy ae Coming to a short 
but steep hill, he coasted 
down. There was a sharp 
curve at the bottom. He 
was unable to stop the bicycle 
or to turn safely. In a couple 
of seconds he lay in the ditch 
with the RRA on top of 
him and his right hand se- 
verely scraped. 

But for that accident, the 
present story would not be 
written. ‘he lad in his 
great hurry would have taken 
hold of that electric switch 
with his right hand, and he 
would have had to stand in 
such a position that he could 
not avert his head. The 
next day there would have 
been a piece in the papers, 
just a shore note probably, 
telling how a young electrical 
engineer of promise had been 
blinded when he pulled a 
switch through which passed 
a current of ten thousand 
amperes. 

he young man saved 
more than his eyes, however. 

By pulling the switch he 
threw the city into darkness. 
Even the red glow of the 
wires in the lamps vanished. 
There was no current at all 
for an hour or so, until the 
burned-out fuses could be re- 
placed, the generators started 
up again, and the equilibrium 
of the system restored. But 
if he had not pulled the switch 
when he did the damage to the under- 
ground trunk line would have been so 
great that the company might not have 
been able to furnish service to its cus- 
tomers for many weeks. 

This happened thirty years ago. The 
young man’s full name was Louis A. Fer- 
guson. He had been graduated in June, 
1888, from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and on the first day of 
August, the same year, he began to work 
for the Chicago Edison Company. That 
company has since changed its name sev- 
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eral times; but Louis Ferguson is still on 
the pay roll. He is vice president in 
charge of the contract, operating, con- 
struction, and electrical departments. 

In the interim, therefore, he has be- 
come a successful business man. He is a 
director and executive officer in several 
companies. He has also achieved high 
standing as a technical leader. At vari- 
ous times he has been president of all the 
learned societies in his field, and he has 
been identified with some of the notable 
advances of the last quarter-century in 
central-station practice. He is thus at 
once the rather rare combination of a 
highly capable business man 
and practical engineer. 

I sat in Mr. Ferguson’s 
big office on a top floor in 
the Chicago Loop the other 
day. We talked for some 
time about a great variety 
of subjects. He told me 
some extremely interesting 
things about the troubles 
encountered in the early 
days, when people had to 
be convinced that electric- 
ity was safe and desirable 
for power and light, when 
technical difficulties were 
very numerous, and acci- 
dehts of a serious sort were 
not uncommon. But the 
sparkle of pleasure, the 
sparkle that told me he was 
deeply interested in what 
he was talking about, did 
not come into Mr. Fergu- 
son’s eyes until we began dis- 
cussing some photographs 
in his office. One was an 
extraordinary picture of a 
diver, caught in midair in a 
beautiful swan dive. 

“Thats my boy!’ ex- 
plained Mr. Ferguson. 


JAJE WENT on to tell me 

about his boys—there 
are three of them. One was 
graduated from the Scien- 
tific School at Yale in 1917. 
Another also was graduated 
from there in 1921. I 
learned something about 
their achievements as ath- 
letes, and during the war, 
and since. And when this 
personal note had been in- 
troduced, I broached this 
question: 

“What, after all, are the 
big things a young fellow 
needs to know in order to get ahead?” 

Mr. Ferguson threw up his hands. I 
thought the gesture meant that I had hit 
on something that had better go over for 
a later discussion. I had already taken 
up a lot of his time, and I reached for my 

at. 

“No, no, don’t go!” he exclaimed. “I 
only meant you had asked me a mighty 
interesting question.” 

He waved a hand toward the pictures 
we had just been discussing. 

“What wouldn’t I give, for their sakes,” 
he said, “if I knew the answer to your 
question !”’ 

And then Mr. Ferguson began to talk 
fast and earnestly, with such conviction 
that I saw he had given a great deal of 


p 


tion. 


larger incomes. 


serious study to my question long before 
I asked it. i 

“One of my boys,” he said, “is working 
for a firm of building contractors, en- 
gaged in large operations. He is doing 
about what the average young fellow 
does. He is not yet earning enough to put 
much of anything by. The other boy is 
starting in this business, in overalls. 

“Naturally, I want them both to get 
ahead, and on their own initiative. I’ve 
talked with them many times. And the 
advice I have given them is the advice I 
would give to any other young man. It 
is seasoned by thirty-five years of experi- 


The Best Place 


For a Young Man to Start 


“T ADVISE the boys, then, by all means 
to start with a large corporation,” says 
Mr. Ferguson, “the bigger and more 
profitable it is, the better for them. 
“At the same time, however, I tell 
them that they must determine for them- 
selves whether their qualifications fit 
them for a successful career with a large 
corporation or in a smaller and more per- 
sonal business. That may seem a curious 
thing to say, when my own experience has 
been with a corporation now capitalized 
at over a hundred millions. 
large corporation you can point to only a 
few men who have the chance to make a 
distinguished place for themselves. 
through the list of department managers 
or officers in almost any large corpora- 
Then look around in small inde- 
pendent businesses, and you will find any 
number of men of no greater ability work- 
ing for themselves and earning much 
I am convinced that the 
man of average ability—and that includes 
most of us—has a chance for a greater re- 
turn on his efforts, when he is directing 
those efforts for himself.” 


ence. Of course every man has to make 
his own life. I talk very frankly to the 
boys. I’m not surprised that they don’t 
swallow whole everything I tell them. I 
am glad they have enough gumption to 
size up things for themselves. And then 
there are some things I believe now with 
which I would not have agreed at all 
vane I was twenty-five or thirty years 
old. 

“T tell the boys that a large concern is 
an excellent place to start. Nowhere else 
is a young fellow likely to get such breadth 
of training, so much contact with big 
men, an equally high standard of doing 
business, so vivid a conception of the im- 
portant part character plays in business, 
or so true a knowledge of values and 


But in any 


Run 


proper sense of proportion. The young 
man cannot get all this equally well, as 
a rule, by starting in a small concern, 
nor by plunging at once into business for 
himself. 

“The little man seldom has a thorough 
understanding of such things as fixed 
charges, depreciation, and many other 
elements, the proper understanding and 
control of which are necessary to success- 
ful business growth. 

“It has been my good fortune to be as- 
sociated with men of vision and enter- 
prise, which is always an inspiration to 
young men. We learn intuitively from 
men who have broad ideas 
and do things in a big way. 

“I advise the boys, then, 
by all means #o start with a 
large corporation; the big- 

er and more profitable it 
is, the better for them. 

“At the same time, how- 
ever, I tell them that they 
must determine for them- 
selves whether their qualifi- 
cations fit them for a suc- 
cessful career with a large 
corporation, or in a smaller 
and more personal business. 


“THAT may seem a curi- 
ous thing to say, when 
my own experience has been 
with a corporation now 
capitalized at over a hun- 
dred millions. But in any 
large corporation you can 
point to only a few men 
who have ke chance to 
make a distinguished place 
forthemselves. Runthrough 
the list of department man- 
agers or officers in almost 
any large corporation. Then 
look around in small inde- 
pendent businesses, and you 
will find any number of 
men of no greater ability 
working for themselves and 
earning much larger in- 
comes. I am convinced the 
man of average ability— 
and that includes most of 
us—has a chance for a 
reater return on his ef- 
orts, when he is- directing 
those efforts for himself. 

“I was coming from a 
meeting the other day when 
a friend asked me if I knew 
of a good man to fill a posi- 
tion as sales manager of a 
certain company. 

“What’s the matter with the man you 
have?” I asked. 

“The chief is dissatisfied with the re- 
sults he’s getting, my friend replied. 

“What started the chief thinking that 
way?’ 

“Well; said my friend, ‘it appears that 
we distribute on the Pacific coast through 
an agent. He is selling on his own ac- 
count on a commission basis, and last 

ear he made fifty thousand dollars for 
himself The chief says if he can do that, 
we ought to do better in other territories.’ 

“The company in this case was a sub- 
sidiary. Its product was a side line. The 
president of the company, a salaried ex- 
ecutive, was not getting fifty thousand 
dollars a year, (Continued on page 137) 


“For a moment they paused, while Mrs 


HE valley, like a huge bowl lined 

with green plush, was hot with 

the warmth of late spring. To 

one with the altitude and the tel- 

escopic eye of that great ob- 
server, the buzzard, it would have ap- 
peared that the interior of the bowl was 
cracked; bisected by a wavering line of 
gray against the lush coloring of the un- 
dergrowth. The seam was a trail, which 
ran from a small cabin that stood half 
way up the southern hill, across the valley 
until it disappeared at the brow of the op- 
posite divide. 

By day it was usually an empty road, 
yet by night, when its sand patches were 
awash with moonlight, it was a path of 
love, of adventure, of tragedy. Friend 
and foe traveled it alike, and its deeper 
shadows might hold the keeping of a 
promised tryst, or a rendezvous with 
death. On the sand, intermixed with the 
handlike impressions of bear, could be 
found the round, five-toed marks of the 
felines—lynx and wildcat—or the twin 
prints of that drifting little shadow of 
doom, the weasel. Fane too, a place 
where the sand was sharply scored; and 
close by a bloodstained wisp of cotton fur, 
clues to the first and last heavenward 
flight of a hapless rabbit—in the talons of 
a horned owl. 


JUST now, however, although the after- 
noon sunlight lay in wide pools upon it, 
the trail was not deserted. The lord of it 
all was on promenade, he who feared noth- 
ing that walked or flew, and maintained a 
sanguine indifference in the face of most 
bitter and undeserved hatred; and he trod 
it by day if it pleased him to do so, even 
as he would by night. - 

Yet he did not look lordly or fearsome; 
rather he was insignificant, mild, and inof- 
fensive-appearing. About the sizeof a large 
and husky tomcat, his forelegs were short, 
his neck long and tapering to a sharply- 
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. Ulysses marshaled her unruly youngsters. . . . Evelyn had one terrifying vision of a great 


Lord of 
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pointed nose; coal black, except for a 
double stripe of pure white that joined at his 
forehead and widened down his back. His 
eyes were beady and intelligent-looking. 

But most remarkable was his aL 
White and plumelike, it was held stiffly 
erect, the long hairs at the tip waving 
gently. In this position it was a guidon 
of battle, by no means the token of sur- 
render it seemed; it was signal number 
one in skunk military ethics that hostili- 
ties lay just around the corner. A lumber- 
ing black bear, had he seen the plumy 
emblem in this position, would have read 
its meaning aright, and would have smartly 
swerved aside with a loud “whuff!” of un- 
easiness; the same could be said of that 
mottled slayer, the lynx, padding along on 
noiseless feet. All things that lived, 
moved, and breathed, stepped high, wide, 
and handsomely when the small ruler of 
the paths hove in sight. 

Yet the skunk was a gentleman. 
Though he controlled facilities for dis- 
turbing half a township, let it be known 
that he never exercised that power so 
long as he was not menaced. Live and let 
live, was his motto, and woe be unto him 
who cast the first stone! 

He moved leisurely, and with confi- 
dence, as befitted the possessor of a bat- 
tery of rapid-fire artillery before which the 


strongest must flee in ignominious haste. 
Occasionally he stopped to make inter- 
ested inspection of invisible trails of the 
wild folk which his nose unerringly re- 
vealed. Here a deer-mouse had hopped 
across the sand, and there were the tracks 
of a partridge, and the skunk’s mouth 
fairly watered at the suggestion of tender, 
juicy meat. But the trails were an hour 
old, and he was shrewd enough to waste 
no time on them. 


ET withal he seemed to have a purpose. 
Always he kept peering far ahead, as if 
expecting something. And at last he 
stopped, peered more intently, and lis- 
tened with his head close to the ground. 
Then he suddenly seemed to go mad. 
With a weird “chirring” sound, not un- 
like the wheezy purr oF a cat, he threw 


‘himself on the warm sand and rolled over 


and over in evidence of the utmost ec- 
stasy. Gone were dignity and watchful- 
ness; he was an immensely pleased, play- 
ful kitten that wanted nothing so much as 
to be friendly with the world at large. 
And yet to the human ear and eye nothing 
had occurred to warrant this exhibition. 
But presently down the trail from the 
direction of the cabin came a girl perhaps 
nine years old, a woods-sprite in gingham, 
tanned, and with hair tousled by the 


tawny animal poised almost in air, scarce fifteen feet from her, a killer, with a startled, surprised look on its snarling visage 


the Trail 


of the woods 
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occasional caress of overhead branches. 
In one hand she carried something 
wrapped in paper. 

At sight of the cavorting black-and- 
white animal, she ran forward with a cry 
of delight. And no hand stayed her. 

Instantly the skunk recalled that he 
was a gentleman with dignity. He got up 
quickly, shook himself, and then, wonder 
of wonders! trotted forward to meet her. 
Nor was his white plume in the erect, dan- 

erous position; it was half-masted at a 
Sineivederee angle, the token of truce. 

What followed then may sound incredi- 
ble to those who did not see it; and if they 
had they would have become incoherent 
with horror. For the child went down on 
her knees, and from the paper fed the 
sable-and-snow lord of the trail the odds 
and ends of a defunct chicken. He ac- 
cepted the offering with a proper degree 
of poise, curbing a natural desire to be 
forward and voracious, and evincing his 
pleasure the while with his queer, “‘chir- 
ting” purr. 

hen the last shred had vanished, he 
looked up hopefully, but she smiled and 
shook her finger reprovingly. 

“No more this time, Ulysses. Don’t be 
a pig.” 

And Ulysses, the invincible, accepted 
the rebuke calmly and unblinkingly. 


With quiet dignity then, he suffered his 
back to be stroked, arching it after the 
fashion of a cat, and plainly delighted. 

At last the little girl stood up. 

“Run home now,” she admonished him. 
“Soon it will be dark.” 

She started back up the trail toward the 
cabin. 


TE US was revealed a strange friendship, 
a camaraderie begun nearly a year be- 
fore. It had for its foundation a chance 
meeting, and mutual trust and fearlessness. 

The Tupper family were of the woods. 
Ten years before they had taken up a 
homestead where the cabin now stood. A 
little of the virgin forest thereabout had 
been cleared, enough so that Tupper 
could “prove up” when the time came. 
But mostly he relied for a living upon 
work in the sawmill that whirred away 
just beyond the opposite hill. It was Tup- 

er who had cut the trail across the val- 
ey, in going to and from work. 

At the homestead Evelyn had been 
born. The woods, therefore, were her 
nursery, and held none of the bugaboos 
common to city-bred children. bear 
was a bear merely, an interesting animal, 
a gentleman who attended very much to 
his own affairs. Nor were the great cats 
so fearsome, once they were known. As 


soon as her baby legs were strong enough 
for her to toddle, Evelyn had learned to 
love the wilds, and the shy, furtive-eyed 
creatures therein. And it seemed as if the 
wild kindred sensed that she intended 
them no harm. Only to the tot would a 
mother grouse reveal the hiding place of 
her brood, and chipmunks and squirrels 
took no alarm at her. 

She had domesticated a baby cottontail 
rabbit that her father had found, palpitat- 
ing with fear, in a clump of fireweed, 
where his mother had left him upon her 
short and vain flight from a wildcat. Eve- 
lyn fed him warm cow’s milk, and he 
thrived prodigiously and grew to matur- 
ity with confidence in all mankind. To 
all her forest friends she gave story-book 
names, and thus it was that she came to 
name Ulysses. 

She found him coming down the trail 
while she was going to meet her father re- 
turning from work late in the afternoon. 
Her mother, by the way, had never quite 


convinced herself that it was safe to allow 


the child to wander about in the woods, 


yet the father had laughingly declared 


that “Evelyn won’t ‘get hurt, or lost. 
She knows more about directions and 
animals than an Indian.” 

They had met almost at a bend in the 
trail. One moment the trail was empty, 
and the next a black-and-white animal 
was facing her twenty feet away. He was 
regarding her doubtfully, his battle-flag 
hoisted in a manner that was intended to 
give fair warning to all. 


Bur Evelyn, instead of being fright- 
ened, was delighted. She had never seen 
such a “‘pretty pussy,” yet instinct told 
her that her advances must not be too 
abrupt, else the newcomer might be 
alarmed, and flee. She knew nothing of 
the skunk’s vast assurance in himself and 
his terrible power. So she merely stood 
her ground, and talked cajolingly to him. 
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He sometimes watched the man passing along the trail, and always his fangs would bare in a soundless snarl 


He was nonplused at first. Strangers 
usually did not act this way; either they 
quickly left his vicinity, or they very fool- 
ishly attacked him; yet this one appar- 
ently intended to do neither. After a 
time his kittenish curiosity overcame his 
caution, and he minced gingerly forward, 
stopping once to stamp his feet threaten- 
ingly, and always keeping his signal high. 
But the little girl took no alarm. 

She proffered him a huckleberry, which 
he sniffed at without interest. Then she 
bethought herself of a piece of thickly- 
buttered bread she had brought. This 
instantly intrigued him, and presently he 
was daintily licking off the butter. She 
did not observe that his gonfalon hung 
limply from the battlements, so to speak, 
condescendingly half-masted; and when it 
was thus there was no harm in the heart 
of Ulysses. 

Presently, however, Evelyn heard the 
footsteps of her father. The skunk heard 
them, too, and began to move off through 
the brush, though with dignity unhurried. 

t night, as she lay in bed, Evelyn 


decided on a name for her new friend. It 
would be Ulysses, who seemed to be a 
very calm and unruffled sort of character 
in history, for Evelyn, under the tutelage 
of her mother, was an omnivorous reader. 

Strangely enough, she neglected to 
mention the incident of her new acquaint- 
ance, either to father or mother. Ulysses 
would be her secret. 


HEREAFTER she met him almost 

every afternoon, until after the leaves 
reddened, turned to gold, and lay banked 
in windrows beneath the birches and 
aspens. The weather grew colder, and 
although Evelyn occasionally went out 
along the trail in hopes of seeing him, it 
was apparent that he had vanished from 
her ken, for a time at least. 

Late in February, after a two days’ 
thaw, it seemed that she saw his tracks on 
the snow along the trail, but she could not 
be sure. She surmised that he, like the 
bears and raccoons, slept the cold weather 
through. She looked forward to spring, 
hoping he would renew the friendship. 


And he did. She met him one day, al- 
most at the old spot, and although he was 
inclined at first to be distrustful it soon 
became apparent that he remembered her. 
Once more she carried to him such delica- 
cies as chicken and bacon rind, and daily, 
with the regularity of clockwork, he kept 
the tryst to be fed. 

Nor did he drop his rôle of the gentle- 
man. Indeed, it seemed that he guarded 
his terrible secret closely, sensing some- 
how that were this little friend to learn it 
matters never could be the same. 

And so the weeks draggea along. It 
was in June that the biggest cougar for 
many miles throughout the Cascades sud- 
denly decided to include the sun-steeped 
valley in his range. 

Tupper noticed the big tracks along the 
trail, and thereafter he j Sraa carrying a 
revolver. Also he took to scanning 
alertly the overhead screens of great 
conifers. 

“Better keep a close watch on Evelyn,” 
he told the mother. “This thing has 
feeding on deer—(Continued on page 160) 
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~Water-Logged Willies 


That’s what I call people who are soaked in debt—I 
have been there myself, and “never again!” for me 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


IX months from the date of publi- 
cation of this issue of this maga- 
zine I am going to celebrate. It is 
going to be my own personal Inde- 
pendence Day and | am going out 

into my back yard—or some other man’s 
back yard, for I may not own one then— 
and shout for joy. I am going to say to 
the cocky little English sparrows and to 
the hot-tailed bumble bee and to the wild, 
untamed humming birds: “Go it, you 
care-free flitterers! Go it, you unsunk 
things, but don’t think you have any the 
best of me—I’m unsunk, too!” Then I’m 
going to leap lightly over the ash can and 
crack my heels together and turn a hand- 
spring of joy, and scream like a lark. 
For I’m going to dehydrate myself and 
dry myself out and not be a water-logged 
Willie any more. You know what a water- 
logged Willie is, of course; 
this country is full of them: 
a water-logged Willie is a 
fellow who has been in debt 
so long that he is saturated 
with it from perimeter to 
nucleus. If anybody hap- 
pens to get a-hold of him 
with a grappling hook and 
pulls him above the surface 
he drips debt like a soaked 
sponge. And if you let go 
of him again he goes to the 
bottom like a chunk of lead. 
Six months from to-day I 
am going to do a glittering 
golden transformation act 
and cease being water- 
‘logged; if I can’t be an 
eagle I’m going to be a cork. 
Six months from now I’m 
not going to owe any man, 
woman, child, butcher, 
bank, city, savings and loan 
association, plumber, or 
broker a cent. Six months 
from now IIl dare even the 
United States Government to look me in 
the eye and say, “The unpaid balance of 
your income tax is shown above; demand 
is now made for the instalment, due on 
the date shown below,” because there 
won’t be any unpaid balance. I won’t owe 
anybody a cent. It’s a promise. Shake! 
Debt is, without any exception what- 
ever, the most annoying thing in this 
world. Eighteen unpaid bills, three of 
them two months past due, can make an 
otherwise happy and optimistic man feel 
like a skulking convict. I can imagine a 
murderer slaughtering eight of his ene- 
mies and then going forth singing like a 
hen that has laid an A-1 oversize egg; but 
the man who is posted at his club and is 
a month and a half overdue at his butch- 
er’s feels as cheap and guilty as a dog that 
has robbed a garbage can. I don’t try to 
explain why this is, I only know it is so. 
When a man realizes, month after month 


and year after year, that he can’t pay his 


-bills, the fact does not injure his morale— 


it eliminates it. 

I have just realized that I have been 
continuously and uninterruptedly in debt 
since December roth, 1886. I do not say 
this to brag. I do not assert that this 
breaks any records or wins any champion 
belts. I have never claimed to be able to 
compete with a genuine dead-beat, for ex- 
ample, and I have never equaled some of 
these men who owe $3,654,235.67, with 
assets of $2.69, of Komi read in the 
newspaper every day. 

t my best speed I have never owed 
over $15,000 at one time—and only part 
of that to the laundry—but I claim Thave 
given a neat and consistent performance, 
and that I have become thoroughly and 
sufficiently water-logged, and still am. 


Have You Ever Had This 
Rope Jerked on You? 


S HERE is nothing,” says Mr. But- 
ler, “that causes so much annoyance 
as debt, no matter how acquired. There 


is nothing much worse for a human being 
to take on as a habit. When you go into 
. debt you tie a rope around your ankle and 
hand the end of the rope to another fellow, 
and whenever he wants to give the rope a 
jerk he can spill you on your face, and he 
knows it!” ; 


I first entered the free-for-all debt-owers’ 
competition thirty-seven years ago, and 
about a fortnight before Christmas. That 
was the first date on which the bills I 
owed for last year’s Christmas presents 
lapped over the edge of the bills I was con- 
tracting for this year’s Christmas presents. 
Before that I had a different system. 
divided the year into two parts: I spent 
the first half of the year saving my money 
to pay for the Christmas presents I 
bought last year, and I spent the second 
half of the year saving my money to buy 
Christmas presents for this year. This 1s 
an excellent method of preparing to be 
permanently in debt, and Tean recom- 
mend it. It will soon give anyone a satis- 
factory amateur standing. 

To begin a thoroughly consistent water- 
logging, however, the method I finally 
adopted must be followed. ‘This is oper- 
ated in the following manner: 


1. Begin by owing Fitch Swan, Musca- 
tine’s Leading Jeweler, $5.40 balance on 
the bracelet you gave Adelia May last 
Christmas. Thus you begin, on Dec. roth, 
1886, with a debt of $5.40. 
2. Between Dec. roth and Dec. 25th 
purchase and have “charged” various 
items amounting to $84.60. These are 
your Christmas presents. 
3. In January buy a suit of clothes and 
two shirts for $32.60, and have them 
charged. Pay Fitch Swan $5.40. Put $10 
in the Savings Bank. You new owe 
$117.20 and have $10 in the bank. This 
entitles you to feel rich and commendable 
when you look at the Savings Bank book, 
and to feel pea-green when you look at the 
January 1st bills. 
4. In February, pay $13.50 on your 
Christmas present bills, put $10 in the 
Savings Bank, and buy a 
subscription set of Charles 
Dickens for $26—one dollar 
down and $5 a month until 
aid. You are now becom- 
ing a real financier. You 
have $20 in the bank, owe 
$128.70, and hate to pass 
Sam Cohn’s clothing store 
for fear he may call you in 
and ask you when you ex- 
pect to pay for the suit of 
clothes and the two shirts. 
5. In March you decide 
that carrying a load of debt 
is going to ruin your life, 
and that you must save 
money and be a free man 
again. You put $30 in the 
bank and pay $23.60 on 
your accounts and $5 on 
ickens, and run $32 be- 
-hind on your room and 
board. You now have $50 
in the Savings Bank, owe 
$132.10 and go to work by 
way of the alley. 
6. In April you decide that carrying a 
load of debt is going to ruin your life, and 
you take the $50 out of the Savings Bank 
and pay your back board. You also pay 
$19.70 on your Christmas bills, $5.00 on 
Dickens, and $10 to Sam Cohn. În con- 
sideration of this liberal payment you buy 
@ natty spring suit—sort of gray with a 
red stripe running both ways—and 
“charge” it, $25.50. You now owe only 
$90.40 and you feel fine until it occurs to 
Hibs that you have now no money in the 

ank, and that you are really $8.30 worse 
off than you were last month. 

7 to 235. You continue to pay off at 
one end and add on at the other, and 
every two weeks you decide that carry- 
ing a load of debt is going to ruin your 
ife. 

236 to 443. You continue to pay off at 
one end and add on at the other, and 
every Monday you (Continued on page 145) 
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HIS is the story of how a small- 

town toad found his way hesi- 

tantly into the big puddle of 

New York City, of the extraor- 

dinary absence of anything re- 
motely resembling a ripple that attended 
his first feeble flops, and of how he finally 
found a real place in that puddle, partly 
through being kicked almost completely 
out of it, partly through his reluctant res- 
ignation of the idea 
he had the ‘makin’s’ 
of a great managing 
editor, and partly 
through the Irish 
grit and foresight of 
his wife. 


ROBABLY few 

young men have 
left the small town 
and struck out for 
the big burg without 
hearing the advice, 
sagely uttered by 
friends and rela- 
tives, “Its better 
to be a big toad in a 
small puddle than a 
small toad in a big 
puddle.” I had it 
expressed so often 
to me while packing 
to quit the home 
burg that I began 
to feel like a toad. 
I think that as I 
climbed aboard the 
five-fifteen for New 
York and way sta- 
tions I looked like 
one. Very likely I 
hopped down the 
aisle of the train, 
blinked vacantly at 
the other passengers, 
and managed to 
spring onto a suit 
case and thence on- 
to some gentleman’s 
knee, and from there 
into a seat. After 
five years in New 
York I don’t think 
it’s the toad or the puddle as much as 
what’s in the toad and what’s in the pud- 
dle that counts. Particularly what’s in 
the puddle. If I were conducting an 
“Advice to Toads” department, I’d say 
strike out for the big puddle, and be 
darned glad if somebody quickly shakes 
out of you all ideas that you are a sea lion. 

Seventeen years ago I entered the news- 
paper business. I entered it partly be- 
cause newspaper work appealed to me, 
but more particularly because of painful 
results from a series of flings at the iron, 
brass, clock, hat, catsup, bicycle, banner- 
painting, telephone, hotel, candy, dry- 
goods, and prepared-breakfast-food indus- 
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PMOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C. 
Harry I. Phillips says he was once a considerable toad in a small-sized 
puddle. Six years ago he was managing editor of the New Haven evening 
“Register,” but he had an idea that he wanted to try himself out in the 
big puddle—New York. He got a job on the copy desk of a New York 
newspaper, with the idea that his service would again soon be in demand 


as managing editor. 


Autobiography of a 
Jumped Into the 


tries, not to mention a short try-out with 
Mr. Woolworth’s five and ten cent stores 
and a shorter one with the village under- 
taker. 

No ambitions to become a humorous 
writer surged within me, and as far as 
columns were concerned I thought at the 
time that they were something of which 
every new marble library had from twelve 
to sixteen out in front. I wanted to do 


And, what is more, I 
he column business came 
I became a 


The 


cartooning badly. 
did it badly. 
years later, very suddenly. 
column conductor by “accident.” 
accident consisted of being “fired.” 

Clarence Smedley Thompson, then 
managing editor of the New Haven eve- 
ning “Register,” gave me my first job in the 
newspaper game. I was driving by the 
“Register” office delivering goods fs C. 
J. Atwood, a candy manufacturer. The 
pore were just coming off the press. I 

ought one and looked at the help-wanted 
ads. I had left high school to go to work. 
Jobs in the Sargent foundry, the Southern 

ew England Telephone company, the 


But something else happened—he was fired. 
upon that accident hinges a career. In a very short space of time Mr. 
Phillips became widely known as ‘‘The Globe Trotter,” the author of a 
column which appeared daily in the New York ‘‘Globe’’ until that paper 
was recently merged with the New York ‘‘Sun.”’ 
many witticisms and trenchant bits of satire. Through all he writes runs 
a pleasant vein of relishable humor. 
gives us the personal story of his success so far, and tells of the interest- 
ing part in it of the lady you see alongside him in the picture—his wife 


He is responsible for 


In the accompanying article he 


By H.I. 


Gamble-Desmond department store, Wool- 
worth’s, Benham’s bicycle store, Doyle’s 
catsup shop, the Ready-Bits Cereal fac- 
tory, Bradley and Smith’s candy factory, 
a cap-maker’s office, the Exchange Hotel 
in Waterbury, and Graham’s Mortuary 
Parlors had convinced me I had a genius 
for getting into the wrong alley. 

At the time I took the job on the paper 
I was still nursing recent memories of my 
plunges into the 
hotel and the under- 
taking business. The 
former plunge was 
brief and illuminat- 
ing. I had read in 
some magazine how 
a great hotel man 
had his start as a 
bell boy, saving a 
large sum from tips. 
I thought I might 
make enough to 
start in the hotel 
business during a 
school vacation. 
Evidently, I started 
during a tipless 
week. Toward the 
end of the week a 
man with a wart on 
his nose asked me 
to run to a drug 
store and get a 
court - plaster for 
his wife. I went 
seven blocks to a 
drug store. He 
eave me a_ nickel. 

uit the job Sat- 
urday night, hoping 
he had taken the 
court-plaster him- 
self in a half-glass 
of hot water. I 
hate men with warts 
on their noses. 


HATEVER 

lured me into 
the undertaking 
business, I do not 
know. My impres- 
sion is that it was the 
fact that the proprietor dressed so prosper- 
ously and was a successful citizen. I thought 
it must be a good business for a young man 
to own. Not the slightest trace of an ar- 
tistic sense had manifested itself up to 
that period. My ambition was to get into 
some business where I could make money, 
belong to the Chamber of Commerce, 
bowl at the Union League Club, and have 
a house in Chapel Street with an iron dog 
on the lawn. 

I stayed with the undertaking business 
about six hours. I was detailed to drive 
the wagon to the cemetery with some 
burial apparatus. The mere driving of 
the wagon gave me the creeps. l re- 


And 


“Small-Town Toad” Who 
New York Puddle 


Phillips 


turned, hitched the horses out in front, 
and left without warning. The under- 
taker told me several days later that I 
could come back any time I wished. This 
is a cheerful thought for a professional 
humorist to keep in mind. It often con- 
soles me. 

But to return to the perusal of the 
“Register” help-wanted ads: I found an 


banquet hall to hear him. He liked the 
twist I gave to stories even as a beginner, 
and spent a lot of time helping me. He 
was my idol. When he died suddenly 
some years ago I felt it as deeply as if he 
had been a brother. 

After about seven months I received a 
letter from Thompson informing me that 
it gave him great pleasure to give me “an 


the streets watching the newsboys hold 
out the papers before the passing throngs. 
Oh boy! 

Just as I had begun to feel that in the 
dual capacity of reporter and cartoonist I 
was fairly well protected against being 
“hred,” my cartooning nearly cost me my 
own job and that of the managing editor. 
William Howard Taft was President of 


advertisement for two young men to learn increase to seven dollars, unsolicited.” 


the newspaper business, 
“Apply Register office, up- 
stairs; ask for Mr. Thomp- 
son.” . I hopped from the 
wagon and was soon in the 
presence of Mr. Thompson, 
a tall, bald, serious-looking 
man whose suspenders dan- 
gled from his waist, almost 
dragging along the floor as 
he took great strides across 
the room. The usual ques- 
tions were asked. I was 
given one of the jobs and 
told to report the next 
night, Saturday. The sal- 
ary was five dollars a week 
“and chances of advance- 


HOMPSON had cause 

to regret my attachment 
to the staff immediately. I 
couldn’t use the typewriter, 
took hours to frame my 
stories in a newsy style, was 
slow learning what was 
news and what was not, 
and in many other ways was 
quite impossible. But, as 
ever, I dreaded being “fired” 
and this fear kept me work- 
ing day and night to pro- 
duce. Thompson and Fred- 
erick (Pop) Haight, city 
editor, and one of the most 
brilliant newspaper men 
New England ‘ever had, 
were extremely kind in 
helping me to get the hang 
of the job. They labored 
with me long after hours, 
possibly on the theory that 
where there was life there 


The Night I Was Fired 


“THE night I was fired,” says Mr. Phillips, “I shuffled 

across Park Row as in a stupor. I remember nearly 
bumping into a truckload of milk. Our rooms in Jersey City 
were directly across the street from a cemetery. When I 
reached home that night the cemetery seemed strangely ap- 
propriate. 

“I conveyed the news to Mrs. Phillips. She wanted to 
murder the ‘Tribune’ night managing editor. At first I was in- 
clined to let her. 

“We talked it over. ‘Don’t you think you may be on the 
wrong track entirely?’ my wife inquired. 

“*What do you mean?’ I asked, a little peeved. 

“Oh, nothing... except that I wonder whether you're cut 
out for this editorship business.’ 

““Oh, you do!’ I replied, very peeved. ‘Well, I was good 


enough to make my living as a managing editor in New Haven.’ 
“*There wasn't much competition, you know,’ she stated 


coldly. ‘Because you were a managing editor in New Haven 
and the paper still exists is no reason for jumping at the con- 
clusion that you'd be a great discovery here in New York.’ 

“‘Maybe I should look for work as a paper hanger or some- 
thing,’ I replied sarcastically. 

“*Maybe you should,’ returned the Mrs. ‘But let’s not be 
sarcastic. 1 think I know more about you than anybody else, 
and I'm in a better position to judge vour abilities than you 
are. Frankly, you never looked to me like a whiz as an editor 
or executive.... You made your biggest hit in newspaper 
work; by the amusing twist you could give to a story. I've 
heard lots of people talk about funny stories and pictures of 
yours—but I never heard anyone rave over you as a managing 
editor.” 

“You know more about my business than I do,’ I taunted, 
putting on my hat and treating the door knob very savagely. 

“Yes,” she replied with conviction. 

“I slammed the door and ran to the nearest exit. It was 
forty-five minutes before I had become cool enough to handle. 
And by that time I had begun to realize that there was a lot in 
what my wife had said.” 


the United States. 


He was to be the 
guest of honor at a banquet 
ayen by the New Haven 

hamber of Commerce at 
Woolsey Hall. It was the 
biggest event the city had 
seen in years. I drew a car- 
toon showing the President 
at the center of the ban- 
quet table with such digni- 
taries as President Arthur 
T. Hadley of Yale, Secre- 
tary Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Isaac M. Ullman, president 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, and Charles 
E. Julin lined up alongside. 
The managing editor, anx- 
ious to mark the occasion 
with an unusual newspaper 
feature, had the cartoon 
made seven columns wide 
and put across the first page 
of the paper on the after- 
noon of the banquet. 


Now: New Haven, is a 
conservative city. Inits 
long history the “Register” 
had never printed a cartoon 
on its first page. Never 
had it cartooned its leading 
citizens. And in addition 
to all this I’ve got to admit 
that the cartoon was no 
great shakes either in point 
of drawing or humor, al- 
thoughat the time I thought 
it one of the world’s great- 
est. 

The “Register” presses 
were grinding off the copies. 
The newsies were rushing 
through the streets with 


must be hope. The trouble was that at 
times there was very little evidence of life. 

Looking backward I think the man 
most responsible for my whimsical slant 
on life and events was Haight. He was a 
young Yale graduate with a rollicking 
sense of humor. He took the city editor- 
ship of the “Register” soon after he left 
college, and he livened up the paper with 
humorous leads and clever headings, often 
in rhyme, that came to be the talk of the 
New England newspaper world. He was 
in demand as a toastmaster and after- 
dinner speaker throughout Connecticut, 
and as a young cub reporter on his staff I 
Dried my way into the doorway of many a 


Buoyed up by this, I began illustrating 
some of my stories with crude pen and ink 
sketches. They were used quite regularly 
in the Sunday feature section. Strange 
to say only twenty or thirty complaints a 
week came in. Once I drew a caricature 
of John Splaine, boss of the Poli vaude- 
ville offices, at a prize fight. He demand- 
ed my unconditional release, and nearly 
got it. After a few years I centered my 
ambitions upon cartooning, especially 
sporting ones. The thrill that comes once 
in a lifetime came when the paper used 
one of my cartoons across the front page 
of an edition on the day of a Yale-Prince- 
ton football game. I walked up and down 


them, when John Day Jackson, the pub- 
lisher, coming across the historic New 
Haven Green from the Graduates’ Club, 
saw one of the outstretched first pages. 
He grabbed one, took a look, and fell 
against the Bennett Memorial Fountain, 
weak and breathless. Then, recovering, 
he rushed to the office, stopped the presses, 
dashed to the composing-room, ripped the 
cartoon out of the page, made over the 
page personally, and left word for the 
managing editor to ‘“‘see me as soon as he 
comes back from lunch.” Thompson and 
I both had close squeaks from being 
“fired.” Meanwhile, the story of the sup- 
pressed cartoon (Continued on page 170) 


Cradling his arms, the foolish boy pretended to hold a baby in them, 
and leaned over, crooning, in a perfect imitation of soothing a child 


ee a 


“You'll find this a game two can play at, 
and I believe I have the trump cards!” 
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The story of a double mystery 


By Carolyn Wells 
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Synopsis of Previous Instalments 
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HE beautiful country home of Ralph Howland and his wife Mary is the scene of strange hap- 
penings. Early one morning, Conrad, the village half-wit, with a mania for releasing cap- 
tured mice and birds, comes to the Howland kitchen and calmly announces “Mr. Howland is 
dead.” Austin Magee, business assistant and secretary, finds his chief dead in the library, fallen 
across his desk. Sending away the servants, Magee transfers some papers from Howland’s desk 
to his own. The houschold gathers: Rob Peters and his wife, guests of the week; Miss Mills, 
companion and stenographer; Amy Lane, once nurse of the daughter, Angela, and now maid to 
Mrs. Howland; and Leonard Swift, a cousin and business partner of Ralph Howland, who now 
takes charge, and sends for Doctor Avery, who can find no clear cause of death. He carries the 
news to Mrs. Howland, who has been thrown into a state of nervous and mental disturbance by 
a severe thunderstorm of the previous night. This effect goes back many years to the time when 
the body of the little daughter, Angela, who had died in a lepine sickness epidemic, was car- 
ried away in the midst of a terrific thunderstorm. ‘The doctor knows well Mary Howland’s pe- 
e uliarity, but was startled to get as response to his solemn report of the tragedy only the words: 
“Yes, I know that. Have you seen the will?” He reports to Swift Mrs. Howland’s distraught 
state, and that he fears the tragedy has unhinged her mind. He advises that no one see her ex- 
cept Nurse Lane. - 

lhe county physician, Mason, the chief of police, and detective were called. A careful ex- 
amination shows only a tiny scratch on Howland’s cheek. The autopsy discloses no poison, no 
organic defect. Mason thinks he detected a slight odor of prussic acid, but Doctor Avery noticed 
nothing. The examination of persons shows that Peters had seen Howland the night before; 
after him Magee, and then Swift, who left about midnight. Miss Mills states that a little later 
Mrs. Howland was down-stairs and up again. But Doctor Avery injects doubt, evidently trying 
to lead the trail away from Mrs. Howland. The detective gets Ye Howland’s finger prints, 
which correspond to fresh marks he noticed on one of the desk drawers. When he suddenly asks 
her for the will, Mrs. Howland calmly points to a leather box in her boudoir. 

‘The will contains a startling clause: “If my daughter Angela should be found” a large bequest 
to Swift is void. Magee explains that some time before it had come to light that the child's 
cothn was empty. Though years had passed, Howland, with his help, had searched for trace of 
the child, hoping that she was not really dead after all; that she had been in a comatose state 
and been released. 

After the funeral, as the business of the will was being discussed by Esterbrook, the Howland 
lawyer, together with Swift, Magee, and Miss Mills, the door of the library opens and a beautiful 
young girl enters saying, “I am Angela Howland. Where is my mother?” 

Ihe young woman told her story: as a little child found in a berth of a sleeping car by a kindly 
woman, she had been well reared and educated; her benefactor vainly tried to find a clue to her 
identity; the child remembered nothing, but thought her name was Ida Holmes, to which was 
added the woman's name of Campbell. They lived at one time in Australia. Except for a string 
ot coral beads, the child’s clothing and other identifving things were left there when both women 
went to France in war times; later, after the woman died, the young girl became a governess; her 
dentist first suggested that she might be the missing daughter of Howland. 

Magee here explained that Mr. Howland had advertised in dental journals for the lost child, 
who had a peculiar formation of teeth, hoping that some young woman of proper age would turn 
up whose history and appearance might fie the case. 

Neither the nurse, nor the doctor found any appearance to suggest a Howland child, but 
Mrs. Howland rapturously accepts the story, with remarkable effects upon her mind and spirits. 

Swift scoffs at, the whole thing, goes to New York to investigate, and upon returning con- 
fronts the girl again. He has found that the coral beads were purchased, and that no one knows 
anvrhing about her, except what she herself had told. When this comes out the girl turns in 
alarm to Magee. Then Swift bursts out with the accusation that Magee had visited the girl in 
New York several times, and that the plot to palm her off as the heiress is his. 


USTIN MAGEE responded to the 
girl’ s question. 
There’s but one thing to do, 
Miss Campbell,” he said, and 
his tone was colorless, “tell 
the exact truth.” 

“ Yes, tell the truth, Miss Campbell,” 
urged the lawyer. “Did you buy that 
coral necklace 1 ina New York shop?” 

“Yes, I did,” and the girl leaned a trifle 


forward with an air that seemed confiden- 
tial. “I did, and PII tell you why. My 
story is perfectly true—Miss Campbell 
did keep the necklace the baby wore, and 
she gave it to me—in Australia. When we 
went to France I did not take it along, as 
we expected to go back to Melbourne. 
But ake Miss Campbell died, I couldn’t 

o back there alone, so I came to New 
ork. Then, when I learned all about this 


matter up here, and when I became con- 
vinced that I am the missing Angela, I 
knew I should need the necklace for proof. 
And, as I couldn’t get it from Australia 
very well, I thought it a good plan to buy 
one exactly like it. That’s how it hap- 
pened.” 

Doctor Avery frowned in perplexity, 
yet his wise old face showed a kindly in- 
terest and honest doubt. 

Austin Magee, impassive of counte- 
nance, began to speak: 

“Mr. Swift charges me with being in a 
plot. But plot is an ill-chosen word. It is 
not a plot, this endeavor of mine to prove 
that Miss Campbell is Angela Howland. 
Myself, I believe she is. But it must be 
proved. As you know, Mr. Howland had 
the dentists of the whole country on the 
lookout for a girl with separated front 
teeth. While there are many such cases, 
not many answer to the further require- 
ments of being about twenty years old, 
and being ignorant of parentage and rela- 
tives. Then, when you add to this the 
story Miss Campbell tells of her being 
found, I think we must admit it all fits in 
too well to be mere coincidence.” 

. “Far too well!” exclaimed Swift. “Only 
a preconceived and carefully-worked-out 
plot could fit in as well as that.” 

“Tm sorry to say,’ * the lawyer began, 
slowly, “that I can’t see anything in it. 


AND then, at sight of the sudden con- 
sternation on the eager face of Ida 
Campbell, the somewhat susceptible man 
modified his statement. 

“Yet,” he continued, 
yes, there well may be. But how to get 
at it, there’s the thing! Proof? That’s 
what we want. I thought we had it, in the 
coral necklace; but, my dear Miss Camp- 
bell, you can’t expect us to take in that 
yarn about leaving the real one in Aus- 
tralia and putting over a fake one on us! 
You can’t, now, really!” 

“But it’s true,” and the girl’s eyes met 
his steadily. “It’s true; and I didn’t mean 
exactly to fake it. I meant to tell you 
that this necklace I have, is—is just like 
the one in Australia. Just like it, you 
know. And, if you’d sum up the things 
in my favor—instead of counting those 
against me—you’d see what a lot there 
are! For I have the necklace—in Mel- 
bourne—and also the baby clothes, which 
Mother or Nurse would recognize at 
once.” 

“Can’t you get those?” asked Avery 
bluntly. 

“I don’t see how I can, except by going 
there myself. They’re in a trunk, in stor- 
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“there may be— 
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In the shadow of the great pillars of the veranda, he took her gently in his arms and whispered, ‘‘And are you mine? May 


age. I don’t suppose the storage company 
‘would let any agent get the things out, do 
you?” 

“An agent couldn’t get the things, be- 
cause the things aren’t there!” Swift said, 
almost brutally. “For one, I’m fed up 
with this foolishness! I refuse to consider 
this girl’s claim in any way. I demand 
that it be dismissed and never referred to 
again.” 

“Look here, Swift,” and Magee’s voice 
was even but stern, “I’ve stood all of that 
I’m going to. I assert that what I have 
done in the matter of Miss Campbell’s 
claim was done at the express wish and by 
the definite orders of Mr. Howland. The 
orders given before he died have been car- 
ried out since. The story Miss Campbell 
told was so spontaneous, so straightfor- 
ward and so convincing that I was suff- 
ciently impressed to believe it might be 
true. But, whether she is or is not Angela 


Howland, I must insist that Miss Camp- 
bell’s story be taken in good faith and 
investigated with open-minded justice. 
Her mother’s recognition of her cannot be 
dismissed lightly.” 


WIFT’S eyes showed a new comprehen- 

sion as he looked quizzically at Magee. 
They said as plainly as words could do, 
“Bowled over!” What he remarked aloud 
was: “Mrs. Howland is not responsible.” 

“She may not be,” Doctor Avery inter- 
rupted, “but that in no way interferes 
with her recognition of her own child. 
I’ve had wide experience, and never have 
I known a mother to claim as her own 
a child that was not hers.” 

“Does your experience in this particu- 
lar line include mothers whose brains are 
affected?” Swift asked, pointedly. 

And Doctor Avery was obliged to an- 
swer no. 


“Tt is justice we are seeking,” the 
lawyer put in, “and only that. Have you 
anything further to say, Miss Campbell ?”” 

“Only that since I have known Mrs. 
Howland—little more than twenty-four 
hours—I have been every moment more 
impressed with the fact that she is my 
mother. I am every moment more sure 
that I am her daughter—and she feels the 
same.” 

“If the girl would say anything believ- 
able,” Swift objected; “if she could prove 
anything! But this feeling of relation- 
ship! You must admit, if she is an im- 
postor, that is the thing she would say!’ 

And they all saw the truth of this. 

“Here’s another thing,” Ida blazed 
forth suddenly. ‘‘Nurse Lane knows me. 
She knows Iam Angela. Why she denies 
it, [am not sure. She knows I am Angela, 
because”—the hazel eyes were very grave, 
and the scarlet lips quivered a little— 


Wheels 


I fight for your rights, your birthright, your heritage?” 


“because she knows why I gave my name 
as Ida Holmes when Miss Campbell first 
asked me. Why didn’t I say Angela? Or 
Angela Howland? No, I said Ida Holmes, 
And Lane knows why.” 

“How do you know she does?” queried 
the lawyer. 


“BECAUSE when she heard that part 
of my story, she gave a start, and 
she repeated the words. She said, ‘Ida 
Holmes! If it should be!’ That’s what 
she said.” 

“And what do you think she meant?” 

“I can’t imagine”’—the arched eye- 
brows drew themselves together— “‘but it 
must be that in play I called myself that. 
I know some children do. A five-year-old 
in the Harrison family always calls herself 
Jenny Wren. Children take such odd 
fancies. And, if I were making up this 
story,” the speaker shook a little pink 
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forefinger at the lis- 
tening lawyer, “if I 
were making it up, do 

ou suppose I would 
he so foolish as to say 
I told my benefactor 
that my name was Ida 
Holmes! No, if I were 
fabricating, I’d be a 
little too shrewd for 
that!” 

She scored a point. 
True enough, if she 
made up this whole 
thing, why drag in the 
Ida Holmes name at 
all? 

Esterbrook voiced 
this point, and Swift 
said, shortly, “Be- 
cause her name really 
is Ida Holmes, and 
she had to explain 
it somehow.” 

“Not at all,” said 
Magee, accurately. 
‘Granted she has 
been known all her 
life as Ida Holmes 
Campbell, she would 
know that to say the 
baby foundling first 
used that name would 
militate against her 
being Angela How- 
land.” 

“Then, looking at 
it the other way,” 
Swift took up the 
challenge, ‘“‘if she 
were Angela How- 
land, she would have 
given that as her 
name. A child of five 
is old enough to tell 
her name.” 

“And that’s just 
it,’ Ida cried, “I 
didn’t—and J don’t 
know why I didn’t; 
but Nurse Lane 
knows. Ask her.” 

To follow this up at 
once, Lane was sent 
for. She came, and 
it was easily seen she 
came unwillingly. 

“What do you 
want?” she 
ungraciously, as she 
came in. “I’m busy with Mrs. Howland.” 

“We want your testimony, Nurse,” Ida 
said, speaking gently. “You know why 
the baby Angela called herself Ida 
Holmes—” 

“She didn’t! She called herself ‘Andy.’ 
That was as near as she could come to 
Angela. Or rather, it was what she said 
when she first began to talk, and the nick- 
name stuck to her. We often called her 
Andy.” 

“Ah,” said Swift, “then it would seem 
when Miss Campbell asked the little girl 
her name, she would have said Andy—or 
Andy Howland.” 

“But she didn’t!” Ida exclaimed, “she 
said Ida Holmes—and Lane knows why! 
I insist upon that!” 

“I know nothing about it,” the woman 
said sullenly. But she dropped her eyes, 
and was obviously embarrassed. 

“You do,” and Ida spoke accusingly. 


asked - 
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“Look me in the eyes, Nurse, and tell me 
you don’t know what that name means.” 

Nurse Lane raised her eyes to meet the 
steady gaze of the girl, but quickly looked 
aside as she reiterated, mumblingly, “I 
don’t know any Ida Holmes, F tell you. I 
never heard of such a person.” 

“She does,” and Ida Campbell nodded 
her head slowly. “She may not know any 
such person, for it may be an imaginary 
one, or a name out of a story book; but 
that Ida Holmes has a real significance for 
Lane, I am positive. Why did you say, 
‘Ida Holmes! If it should be!’ the first 
time you heard me say the name?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Yes, you did. And I shall find out 
why. There’s no use asking Lane further, 
she will continue to deny it. But I’m go- 
ing to find out what she knows about it, 
and I am going to prove my own identity. 
And, what is more, I’m going to find out 
who killed Ralph Howland—my father.” 

“Then I must ask you, Miss Campbell,” 
Swift’s tone was scornful, “to pursue your 
investigations by yourself. If you are re- 
tained here as companion to Mrs. How- 
land, I want your position in the house- 
hold strictly defined, and, I may add, that 
it will not include unbidden access to this 
room.” 

“Then,” and Ida Campbell rose sud- 
denly and stepped across the room to 
where Leonard Swift sat at the great desk 
that had been Ralph Howland’s, “then I 
will take this opportunity to collect a little 
bit of evidence.” 


WHE quick movements, she picked up 
something from the desk, something 
tiny, invisible to the others, and selecting 
an envelope from the stationery rack, she 
carefully inserted her finding in it, and by 
a touch of her rosy tongue tip, she sealed 
the envelope and returned to her seat. 

“What did you take?’ Swift asked, 
angrily. 

“It is not for you, it is for the detec- 
tive,” she replied. ‘When will he be here 
again?” 

“You shall not take anything from m 


desk! Give me that envelope!” Swift 
fairly stormed at her. 
“No, I will not give it to you. I will 


give it to the detective, or to Doctor 
Avery.” ; 

“Very well, my child,” the mystified 
doctor spoke kindly; “give it to me, 
then.” 

Carefully the girl opened the envelope 
and disclosed a minute fragment of glass 
—two or three of them. Mere specks they 
were, two slender shards, and a round bit, 
perhaps one eighth of an inch across. 

The round piece had jagged edges, and 
Doctor Avery gaid at once, “That’s the 
thing that made the cut on Ralph How- 
land’s cheek! The tiny scar was just the 
size and shape of that. His face fell on 
that bit of glass!” 

“And the glass stayed here all this 
time!” exclaimed Swift. “Incredible!” 

“No,” said Magee, “the detectives left 
orders not to dust or disturb the desk. 
But I think they had given up hope of 
finding any evidence. How did you hap- 
pen to see that, Miss Campbell?” 

“A ray of light struck it, and I noticed 
the glitter,” she said simply. “What do 
you make of it, Doctor?” 

“I begin to think Ralph Howland was 
murdered,” Avery (Continued on page 154) 


For years, Bell has been with the Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus, selling grand-stand chairs to folks after 


they have bought their admission tickets. 


Thousands of nervous people stream past him in the course of an hour or 


less; but he never allows himself to get nervous. He is a wonderful object lesson in the art of smoothing people down 


Good Humor a Big Asset 


Look, for example, at these stories about “Chick” Bell, who takes 
the kinks out of cantankerous people who come to the 
circus—His method is painless, and even pleasant 


By Edwin P. Norwood 


General Press Representative of Ringling Brothers’ and Barnum and Bailey’s Circus 


HE next time you go to the cir- 

cus—that is, if it happens to be 

Ringling Brothers—I’d like to 

have you notice one man in par- 

ticular. You can’t miss him if 
he is in his customary place. 

You remember that there is a canvas- 
enclosed passageway between the menag- 
erie section and the main tent, or “Big 
Top.” It is at the farther end of this pas- 
sageway, which is known’ to circus folks 
as the ‘‘connection,” that you will find 
the man I want you to notice. 

His name is “Chick” Bell; and I have 
learned lessons from him which no school- 
teacher or professor ever even tried to 
teach me. You can easily pick him out: 
He is tall, has iron-gray hair, and usually 
wears a cap and an alpaca coat. He sells, 
and directs other men in selling reserved 
seat tickets for the main tent. 

The lesson I have learned from Chick 
Bell—and from other circus men, too— 
isn’t peculiar to the Big Show by any man- 
ner of means. I suspect that Mother Eve 
learned it when Father Adam had his 
tantrums. Wise old Solomon put it in six 


r 
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words: “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” And some other wise person 
brought it down to date when he said: 
“Molasses catches more flies than vine- 
ar. 

So I don’t claim it is anything new. But 
I do assert that circus folks have learned 
that lesson better than any other bunch 
of humanity I ever ran across. And if you 
could take a course at the circus in “How 
to Get Along with People,” you would 
agree that Chick Bell ought to be head 
professor in that school. 

Mounted on his ticket box, with a con- 
stant stream of men, women, and children 
pushing and jostling their way by him, he 
sorts coupons, makes change, counts bills, 
gives directions, replies to the queerest 
medley of questions you ever heard, takes 
time to greet old friends, and yet never 
ceases his quick-fire volley of talk punctu- 
ated with humor and kindliness. 

The crush may be terrific, for thou- 
sands of people must get into the main 
tent within a very short time. The day 
may be hot and the crowd sweltering; or 
it may be raining, making people cross 


and uncomfortable. But the more difficult 
the temper of the mob the more good- 
natured becomes this tall man with the 
smiling blue’ eyes. 

“Chick,” I said to him one hot day, 
“how do you manage that excited crowd 
the way you do?” 

“Well,” he replied, “for one thing, I put 
myself in the other fellow’s place. an 
you blame those folks for being excited? 
Why this thing is so darned big that it 
has me scared at the beginning of the 
season. I have to get ond to it all over 
again every year. 


“AND if it does that to me, what can 
you expect of people from, say, a little 
town of four hundred inhabitants? They 
find themselves suddenly planted in the 
middle of a crowd of perhaps twelve thou- 
sand people, thirty times as many as all 
the inhabitants of the place they live in! 
Wouldn’t that make anybody kind of 
nervous? 
“But calming folks down, when they get 
excited,” said Bell, “is the easiest thing in 
the world—if you don’t get excited your- 
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self! What do you suppose would happen 
in a hospital if the nurses and doctors 
started to holler and yell when their pa- 
tients had an attack of nerves? If sick 
people are uncomfortable, do the nurses 
do something to make ’em more uncom- 
fortable? 

“You bet they don’t! Soothing sirup’s 
the thing; and by soothing sirup I mean 
anything that will quiet them and make 
them feel easy. It may be something you 
give with a spoon, or it may be just the 
tone of your voice. 

“When people get mad, or cantanker- 
ous, just act as if they were 
sick and you were the nurse. 
Don’t do like the mother 
that slaps a crying child 
and says she’ll give it some- 
thing to cry for. You know, 


comfortable chair? Nice, high chairs— 
no one’s feet in your back!... Yellow 
tickets to the right, sir. ... Certainly, 
thats your right hand!—always has 
been. . . . Don’t you want a chair? Thank 
you. There’s your ticket; takes you all 
the way through and out again after the 
chariot races. ... The usher will show 
you to your seat. . .. Don’t you want a 
seat all to yourself? ... You—you, Cap! 
Yes, you I’m talking to! Just hold the 
lady’s bundles for a moment while she 
gets her purse. Thats it. We all thank 
you.... Don’t you want to go first- 


How to Get a Ticket Seller 
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nel, but I can’t thelp you; there’s been 
seven thousand fellows with straw hats 
pass here since one o’clock.... Don’t you 
want a chair?” 

Thus, for almost two hours, twice a dav 
for one hundred and fifty days, Chick Bell 
spins his good-natured harangue, counting 
and selling tickets, making up his cash, 
directing the other sellers, answering ques- 
tions, and reiterating his constant call 
with its suggestion of a “comfortable 
chair.” 

He is always patient and good-humored. 
And therefore the man that comes at 
Chick with blood in his eye 
goes away as quiet as a 
lamb. He expected to have 
to quarrel; and he had 
pumped up his fighting 
spirit so as to be ready togive 


we circus folks have learned 
a good deal from handling 
animals. And one thing 
we've learned is the value 
of sugar. ; 
“You can do wonders, by 
the sugar method, with the 
meanest animal in the world. 
And you can do wonders, 
by the same method, with 
the meanest man in the 
world. Of course we call 
it the sugar method even 
when it 1s something else 
weuse. We give the trained 
seals fish. We give the 
lions and tigers a bit of 
meat. The polar bears get 
a bottle of sweetened water 
to drink. But the idea is 
the same. All these things 
are ‘sugar’ — something the 
animal likes. And all I do, 
in handling human beings, 
is to follow ‘the sugar 


method ’!” 
[F YOU could manage to 


get off to one side and lis- 
ten to Chick Bell handling a 
crowd, his line of talk would 
show you how he uses “the 
sugar method.” It goes 
something like this: 

“Here, ladies and gentle- 
men! Right here for your 
pendeta chairs! High 
»ack, comfortable, num- 
bered grand-stand seats. 
Don’t you want a chair? 
Don’t you want to go first- 
class? I have the best 
seats. e . . Yes, ma’am! 
Two? Here you are. 
Thank you. ... Don’t you 
want a chair? A fine com- 
fortable chair? .. . Section 


To Give You His Best Attention 
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OU would be surprised if you knew how 
few people ask for tickets in the proper 
way,” says Mr. Bell. “There is a correct 
formula to be used when you buy tickets for 
the theatre, the movie, the circus, or any 
place of amusement. 

“Tell the man in the box office how many 
seats you want, for what date (specifying after- 
noon or night), and the part of the house— 
orchestra, balcony, or gallery—or else the 
price of the seats you wish. For example: 
‘Have you two good balcony seats for next 
Wednesday night? Or, ‘Have you two good 
dollar-and-a-half seats for next Saturday 
matinée?’ 

“Curiously enough, the information most 
needed by the ticket seller is that which nine 
out of ten persons fail to give until it is actual- 
ly pried out of them! They neglect to tell him 
how many seats they want. 

“What would you feel like saying to the 
thirty-ninth person who asked you the ques- 
tion, ‘What have you got for to-night? Does 
he expect you to describe all the seats you 
have left? He doesn’t tell how many he 
wants, or in what section of the house. Yet 
that question is probably the commonest one 
asked at a box-office window. ' 

“The ticket seller must know how many 
seats you wish. If you want a ‘single, he can 
put you in one section; he may have ‘pairs’ in 
certain locations; while, if you want four 
seats, he may have to find a totally different 
place for you.” 


as good ashegot. But when 
he got only good-natured 
friendliness, there was noth- 
ing to fight about. He in- 
voluntarily reflected the 
treatment he received— 
which is just what most of 
us do in any kind of en- 
counter. And this, as I 
said before, is the big lesson 
I have learned from the 
circus people. 


S PRESS representative 

of the Big Show ] have 

to travel all over the coun- 

try; and I not only have 

plenty of chances to apply 

this lesson in my own affairs 

but I can pick out the other 

eople who seem to have 

kamed it, as well as those 
who apparently haven’t. 

A good place to size them 
up is at the box office of a 
theatre. A woman told me 
not long ago that she would 
almost rather take a whip- 
ping than beard the box- 
office man in his den. 

“And I know he doesn’t 
give me the best seats he 
has on hand!” she declared. 
“I always have a feeling 
that he’s ‘holding out on 
me’; that he’s keeping some 
choice seats in reserve for 
some man that will either 
bribe him or browbeat him. 
I can’t do either of those 
things and he knows it. So 
I have to take whatever he 
givesme. You seem to get 
good seats. How do you 
manage it?” 

That set me thinking 
about how I try to deal 


F? Yes, sir. Square in 

front of the middle ring. Thank you... . 
Don’t you want a chair? ... Here’s 
your change, son. You may want to buy 
some peanuts.... Don’t you want a 
high-back chair all to yourself, right in the 
grand-stand? ... Yes, ma’am; those seats 
over there, the ones painted blue, are free. 
But don’t you want to go first-class? .. 
Wait a minute, Cap; here’s two dollars 
that belong to you. Save it up and come 
to see the show next season.... Don’t 
you want a chair? Right you are! Fifty 
1s two, and three are five, and five makes 
ten. Thank you.... Don’t you want a 


class?... Boys, boys! Don’t crowd! 
ae let that little miss with the blue rib- 

n on her bonnet get her ticket first. 
That’s it. And don’t forget your change! 
Our Mr. Schafer, of the candy stands, will 
appreciate your spending it there later 
on.... Don’t you want a chair?... No, 
sir, haven’t seen anything of the dog you 
describe. You'll probably find him under 
the back stoop when you get home.... 


-Thank you, ma’am.... All right, sonny; 


you can hold the tickets, but don’t lose 
them. And hold tight to your mother... . 
Don’t you want a chair?... Sorry, Colo- 


with people, especially if I 
want to ask a favor of them; and I found 
that I had come to believe as strongly as 
the circus people do in the efficacy of “the 
sugar method.” I’ve watched men try 
browbeating and bribing; but in most 
cases they got exactly the opposite kind 
of treatment from what they wanted. 

Last year, when the circus was playing 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, a 
young foreigner came up to the box ofhce 
and asked for a certain price ticket. As 
he laid down the money for it he also laid 
down a cigar. It happened that there was 
only one seat left (Continued on page 140 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Handicapped, He Became a Great Engineer 


HAVE never heard a more inspiring 

story than that of Samuel C. Lan- 

caster, one of America’s leading civil 

engineers. It is the story of a man 

who, though an apparently hopeless 
cripple in his early twenties, fought his 
way to health and strength by sheer will 
power and courage. 

On the Pacific Coast, where he lives 
with his wife and three children, Lancaster 
is recognized as an authority on the con- 
struction of national highways. As a 
government expert, lecturer, writer, and 
teacher of a road-building class in the 
University of Washington, he has proba- 
bly done more to spread the gospel of 
good roads than any other one man in the 
country. 

Whenever I hear anyone complaining 
of his hard lot in life, T recall invariably 
the simple story I heard from Mr. Lan- 
caster’s lips, as we rested one autumn 
afternoon on a rock shelf high up in the 
Cascade Mountains. Below us spread 
the Columbia River Highway, one of the 
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- finest of all his notable achievements. 

He was born, he told me, in 1865, at 
Magnolia, Mississippi, and it was in the 
South that he did his first work as a rail- 
way construction engineer. While on lo- 
cation work in the Yazoo Delta, he con- 
tracted malaria. This, combined with 
overwork, caused the illness that threat- 
ened to cut short his career. 

“I lay in bed at my home in Jackson, 
Mississippi, for eighteen months, practi- 
cally paralyzed. I could move my head a 
trifle, but that was all,” Lancaster said. 
“My limbs, fingers, and toes began to 
draw out of shape from inactivity. Grad- 
ually the tendons throughout my body 
beg: in to harden. The doctors were posi- 
tive that my trouble was incurable, and 

| but two people who knew the circum- 

s agreed with them. My mother 


and the girl I afterward married were the 
two who never lost hope, and they never 
failed to try to cheer me when the future 
looked blackest. 

“My own doctor was so sure that I was 
wholly paralyzed that he stuck needles 
under my finger nails to prove that the 
nerves were deadened. But they weren’t, 
I assure you. The pricks hurt so that I 
howled with pain. Actually the nerves 
seemed more sensitive than before: But 
my motor muscles refused absolutely to 
function. 

“The fact that I could experience pain 
was at least something to be thankful for. 
My mother had read me the story of the 
ossifed man whose disease ed begun 
something like mine, and whom they used 
to exhibit in side shows and dime muse- 
ums. My brain was still active, and I 
realized that unless I worked it overtime 
in solving my problem I would in all prob- 
ability share the fate of this man.” 

Lancaster took his first important step 
toward emancipation from complete help- 


Samuel C. Lan- 
caster, one of the 
country’s leading 
civil engineers, 
built the Colum- 
bia River High- 
way, which ex- 
tends a distance of 
338 miles through 
the Cascades. 
Thirty-five years 
ago he was a help- 
less cripple, al- 
most completely 
paralyzed. Vista 
House, shown in 
the other picture, 
stands on a rock 
that proved one of 
theknottiest prob- 
lemsin construct- 
ing the highway 
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lessness the day he managed to get a pen- 
cil between his teeth. By throwing his 
whole weight forward he was able to make 
a zigzag line on a writing pad. After days 
of practice he could make a steady mark 
—and eventually a few crude letters. The 
intense pain that accompanied this effort 
left him weak, but in a month he had 
made such rapid progress that he was able 
to write letters for members of the family, 
with the pencil still held in his mouth. 

This small victory gave him courage to 
“carry on.” Time after time he per- 
suaded members of the family to lift him 
up between them, but always he crumpled 
up like an empty potato sack when they 
loosened their hold. 

Discarding that method as impractical, 
Lancaster drew plans with a pencil held 
between his teeth for an ingenious frame, 
which was speedily built. When he was 
strapped into this frame he hung sus- 
pended in the air. The first time he tried 
it, he could endure the strain only three 
minutes. Each succeeding day he in- 
creased his practice time by three min- 
utes, gaining strength with every trial. 
Presently he found that he could push his 
toes against the floor with enough force to 
move the frame an inch or two backward 
on its ball-bearing casters. Thus, crab- 
wise, he moved about the house. 

One day the invalid told his sister that 
he was going to make another attempt to 
stand alone. She tried to dissuade him, 
fearing that he would hurt himself and be 
worse off than before. But he was sure 
that he could stand alone if he persisted; 
so the attempt was made. By the use of 
sheer will power and every ounce of his 
newly acquired strength, he managed to 

raise his armpits an inch above the sup- 
porting frame! He did stand alone, but 
only for a moment; then he lost his bal- 


ance and fell—slipping through the straps 
that had been loosened for the trial. 

This fall was the most painful of all the 
agonies he had suffered. It brought with 
it a great compensation, however. In 
falling he had bent his toes back to their 
normal position. Now he knew that 
every stiffened tendon in his body would 
have to be pulled loose by physical force, 
and after being loosened would have to be 
kept flexible 4 massage and exercise. 
He knew, too, that the pain would be ter- 
rific. But he went ahead grimly—and 
one by one the tendons were pulled loose! 

While he was still on crutches, with fin- 
gers so stiff that he could not grip a pen- 
cil, the city officers asked him to help 
correct a serious error that had been made 
in laying some grades. Although it had 
been nearly two years since he had touched 
his instruments, he bent his fingers to fit 
the screws and kept turning until he had 
adjusted the level. Then he kept at the 
job patiently until the correction was made. 

This incident strengthened his desire to 
get back into harness. At once he com- 
menced work on the drawing of a piece of 
masonry construction begun prior to his 
illness. This he completed with a pencil 
held rigidly in his fist; and yet the sketch 
was so minutely worked out that when 
placed in a store window it attracted the 
attention of the chief engineer of one of 
the large railroads. 


Interesting People 


“I want to see the man who made that 
drawing!” exclaimed the engineer. “I 
need someone like that to take charge of 
my masonry construction.” 

A few days later Lancaster hobbled into 
his office. The engineer stared for a mo- 
ment, then drawled: 

“Well, you’re in a bad fix, aren’t you? 
I can’t hire a cripple; I need someone who 
can work.” 

“I can work,” Lancaster said, so quietly 
and confidently that the engineer con- 
sented to give him a trial. 

As Lancaster gained in health and 
strength and in the quality of his work, 
he handled his new job with signal suc- 
cess. In the years that followed, he per- 
formed such splendid services for his city 
in the way of municipal improvements 
that a public park was named in his honor. 
In 1904, the news of his success in building 
a system of country highways in Madison 
County, Tennessee, reached the ears of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and Lan- 
caster became a consulting engineer in the 
government service. In 1906 he went to 
the Pacific Coast, where he has constructed 
many of the most beautiful roads that 
criss-cross the Coast States. He also de- 
veloped a model system of boulevards in 
and about the city of Seattle. 

Concerning his most important achieve- 
ment, Major General Goethals, builder of 
the Panama Canal, has said: 
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“The Columbia River Highway is a 
splendid job of engineering, and abso- 
lutely without equal in America for 
scenic interest.” 

How Lancaster handled the many prob- 
lems in connection with the building of 
this highway through the Cascades,. from 
Pendleton to Astoria, Washington, a dis- 
tance of three hundred and thirty-eight 
miles—problems which he often worked 
out in the face of strong opposition—is an 
interesting story in itself. 

For example, at the summit of the 
mountain, to get the full benefit of the 
thirty-mile Columbia River view, that 
embraces deep gorges and distant moun- 
tain peaks, it was necessary to bring the 
highway to the very rim of the precipice. 
To maintain the required radius of one 
hundred feet on curves, the survey 
showed that the roadway in several 
places would run off into thin air. 

“We’ll build concrete piers from the 
lower shelves of rock and support the 
roadbed upon them,” said Lancaster after 
a hasty survey. 

“Impossible,” chorused his associates. 

But Lancaster merely smiled and in- 
sisted that it was possible. The piers were 
built and a novel effect was obtained. 
Now the road rounds seven eighths of a 
perfect circle and affords an unobstructed 
view of an impressive vista. 

M. NORRIS DAVIS 


Why I Think My Father an Interesting Man 


HE Editor of this magazine asks and—just a few weeks before he was to be on the dialect, history, and customs of the 


me to write a piece about six of 

my relatives. 

remarks to the 

individual on 
the extreme right of the 
picture, my father; the 
other five have con- 
vinced me that they are 
amply able to speak for 
themselves. 

Just what is it that 
makes a human being 
“interesting’’? Not 
achievement alone, for 
some of the greatest 
achievers are the great- 
est bores. Not wisdom, 
for some of the world’s 
wisest men are as dry as 
face powder. Isn’t this 
the answer, that the se- 
cret of being interesting 
is being interested? If 
thatis so, then my father 

walifies decidedly for 
this department of THE 
American MAGAZINE. 
Few men have broader 
interests or keep adding 
beige more consistent- 
yer" 

He was born in Illi- 
nois, the son of a coun- 
try doctor. By working 
summers on a farm, saw- 
ing wood in the winter, 
and “sticking type” in a 

tinting office, he put himself through 

erea College. ‘ Also he played the cornet, 
led the band, debated, competed in 
athletics, rode horseback, read law at night, 


admitted to the bar—decided to enter the 


I will confine my ministry, got married, and was sent into baby, a colored 


On the Sunday before last Christmas, Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., 
baptized five of his own grandchildren, from four different families, 
in the First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois, of which he is 
pastor. From left to right the babies are Robert (son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Barton), Bruce, Junior (son of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Barton), 
Elizabeth Ann (daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Stillwell), Barbara 
(daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Barton), and William Eliot, 
brother of the boy on the other end, and namesake of his grandfather 


the Tennessee mountains as a missionary 
at a salary of eight hundred dollars a year. 

He was there only one year, but that 
was long enough to make him an authority 


Southern mountaineers. With a wife, a 

boy and girl whom he 
had befriended, a- horse 
and a cow, and no money 
or means of support ex- 
cept his unquestioning 
faith in himself, he land- 
ed on the campus of 
Oberlin College to enroll 
for a three-years course 
in the Theological Sem- 
inary. He finished the 
course. 

He was pastor of a 
village church in Ohio 
for three years, and of a 
big-city church in Bos- 
ton for six. As he was 
about to leave Boston, 
his friend, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, came to call. 
“Pm glad you’re going 
away, Baa” said Doc- 
tor Hale with his won- 
derful smile. “‘Before 
you came here people 
used to think I knew 
something about historic 
Boston and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. When you get 
away, maybe they will 
think so again.” 

Going back to Illinois, 
Lincoln’s state, he built 
up one of the finest 
private collections of 

incolnia in the country, 
and wrote three books which are accepted 
by scholars as authoritative on the partic- 
ular aspects of Lincoln’s life with which 
they deal. Meanwhile, he is pastor of a big 
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suburban church. He has educated five 
of his own children—and goodness knows 
how many of other people’s—published 
half a dozen novels, edited a religious 
weekly, produced forty miscellaneous 
books, including the two-volume life of 
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his cousin, Clara Barton, delivered lec- 
tures, preached at all sorts of colleges, and 
traveled around the world. 

He is Moderator of the Congregational 
Church, the highest office in the gift of his 
denomination. 


Perhaps the best possible proof of the 
impartiality of his interests is the fact 
that he seems to think that the kids be- 
longing to my brothers and sisters are 
just as interesting as mine. 

Bruce BARTON 


A Successful Woman Scenic Artist 


HEN Mabel Buell was a 
child of two, and barely 
able to crawl about a Cali- 
fornia beach, she grasped 
a stick and began to draw 
figures bigger than herself in the sand. 
When she was ten she painted two heroic 
tapestries for a hotel in southern Florida. 
When she was a year older she “splashed” 
huge signs over a theatre curtain in 
Savannah, Georgia, and when she was hf- 
teen she climbed an eighty-foot ladder to 
a “bridge” above a theatre 
stage and began to paint her 
way down, rung by rung, to 
success, paradoxical as that 
.may sound. To-day, at 
twenty-three, she is called 
upon for some of the biggest 
productions along Broadway. 
She is the only woman scenic 
artist in America. 

Her success, she says, is 
due to the fact that she has 
always held to one ideal and 
has refused to be swayed 
from it by criticism, handi- 
caps, or disappointment. 
Even from those earliest days 
on the California beach he 
knew that she could never 
deal in the miniature in art. 
She wanted only the heroic, 
the statuesque, the bigger- 
than-life-itself. But once did 
she try to evade the issue. 
Then, at the insistence of her father, 
she studied landscape and portraiture 
for two years in London. 

Scene painting is an exacting art. It 
calls for a physical strength and en- 
durance that is not demanded in any 
of the allied arts. Many times, espe- 
cially when one is working in stock, and 
one or more complete sets must be 
turned out each week, the scenic artist 
is called upon to work for thirty and 
forty hours at a stretch. And when one 
considers that every minute of each of 
those hours is filled with wielding a 
brush that weighs from five to eight 
pounds, turning the big windlass that 
raises or lowers your canvas, mixing 
one’s own paints, and forever consider- 
ing the details of colors and lights that 
are involved, it is easy to realize that 
scene painting is not child’s play. 

I talked with Mabel Buell of the ar- 
duous side of her work, as she paused 
after “sweeping” a sky line across a 
forty-foot canvas that was destined to 
be a back drop for a new production by 
the Coburns. Miss Buell looks all of 
five years younger than her confessed 
twenty-three. She is small, slim, and 
dainty, and her trim knickers and tail- 
ored smock were so bedaubed with pig- 
ments that she looked as though she 
should have been in a nursery, color- 
ing cut-out dolls, rather than tackling 
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the huge canvas that hung before her. 

“Hard work? Of course, it is hard 
work,” she said; “but then so is every- 
thing else that 1s worth while. I am never 
so happy as when I am ’way up here on 
my bridge with my paints, Pake, and 
canvas. It is only then that I am really 
living my life as I first conceived it, and I 
know that I would be miserable if 
couldn’t do it. I despise the detail of lit- 


tle work, and have ever since I was a child 
in pinafores. 


Making a set in miniature 


Mabel A. Buell has painted thescenery for some 
of the biggest theatrical productions on Broad- 
way. She is twenty-three years old. From the 
time she was a child she felt that as an artist 
she must paint in terms bigger than life itself. 
Read in the accompanying article how she 
achieved her ambition to bein command on the 
scene painter’s bridge. The portrait shows Miss 
Buell in her painting smock. The other scene 
shows her directing operations in one end of 
the ballroom of the Opera Club in Chicago 


drives me to distraction and sometimes— 
even when I am in a hurry to finish a 
model to show to some manager or direc- 
tor—I have to quit and come up here in 
this atmosphere of bigness to think things 
out and get the right perspective. 

“But I do know that it is the so-called 
drudgery of the thing that turns most 
women against scene painting as a means 
of expression and livelihood. Ihave had 
hundreds of girls come to me and ask 
about my work and by what means they, 
too, might take it up and suc- 
ceed at it. And they have all 
seemed highly interested until 
I have told them that the real 
scenic artist must of necessity 
do all or most of his own 
painting. Then they have 
turned away. 

“It was simply too much 
for them, and very wisely, I 
presume, they have sought 
other fields more suited to 
their tastes. Not necessarily 
that they are afraid of work, 
but they are afraid of so much 
of it and also of the handicaps 
that beset every woman who 
takes up scene painting as a 
profession, for there is, always 
has been, and likely always 
will be, a great prejudice 
against women in this field. 

“Itwas probably the knowl- 
edge of this fact that, more 
than anything else, led my father to 
try to discourage me against it. Even 
to-day many theatrical managers are 
inclined to refuse to allow a woman 
on the bridge, and itis only there that 
one can work satisfactorily. The scenic 
artist naturally sees only part of his 
work at a time. The vast canvas is 
stretched out before him, and, unless he 
knows the exact scale on which he is 
working, the perspective is likely to be 
all wrong. 

“I have found many men managers, 
electricians, stage carpenters, and oth- 
ers, who have been only too glad and 
willing to help me in every way. That 
is—as soon as they learned that I knew 
my business and was competent to do 
the work for which I had been em- 
ployed. But they must be convinced, 
and therein hes the hardest part for the 
girl who is trying to break into the 
game. Of course I learned much from 
my father, though even he was more 
often than not loath to have me around. 
It was my brother who used to act as 
his ‘paint boy,’ cleaning his brushes 
and mixing his paints. But I made the 
most of my opportunities. I hung 
around and picked up what information 
I could, and always kept in mind that 
some day I was going to climb to the 
bridge and do scene painting all by 
myself.” HENRY T. PARKER 
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Just when the 
taste the host! 


Plucked as they hang sun-ripened, juicy and 
tempting on the vines! Made into soup on the 
very same day, in the prime of their delicious 
freshness! Every tomato is washed five times 
in crystal-clear running water. It’s only the 
richest and finest parts of the fruit that go 
into Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

The pure tomato juices and plump tomato 
“meat” are strained to a smooth puree. Golden 
butter enriches the blend. Delicate seasoning 
perfects the flavor. What a treat awaits your 
appetite when you catch the delicious fragrance 
from a plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. * ve one little motto concerning tomato 
Serve it often, too, as a Cream of Tomato. It’s the tastiest soup I know 


And Campbell’s perfection 
ill be your selection 


21 kinds 12 cents a can Hf you carey tay wlan wed 
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How the Hotel Telephone Girl Sizes You Up 


And then she goes on with a long spiel 
about how she trains her servants. All 
the time she’s talking, half a dozen other 
people are flashing impatiently, trying to 
get a connection. If 1 cut off the lady in 
the middle of her lecture, she’s furious; 
and when I plug in, to give somebody else 
a chance, he’s furious because he was kept 
waiting. SoT catch it from both of them. 

Maybe, you “can’t understand why” 
people den’t get a number, the right num- 

er, When they ask for it. Well, I can 
give you some of the reasons. 

This woman, for instance, does what a 
good many other people do. Suppose she 
wants to call Bryant 3495. If she would 
put her mouth close to the transmitter, 
keep it there, and speak the number dis- 
tinctly, she would usually get it without 
any trouble. But she starts in with, 
“Operator, will you please give me 
Bryant—” By the time she has said all 
this, she has turned her head, or moved 
the telephone, or has sat back in her chair, 
so that she isn’t speaking into the trans- 
mitter, and I don’t hear the number at all. 

I ask her to repeat it. Perhaps this 
time I get “Bryant 3—;” nothing more! 
I ask again. Maybe I get the “4” this 
time. make another attempt. She’s 
mad now, and snaps out the number as if 
she was biting my head off. Well, it is 
very hard to tell nine and five apart over 
the phone. But she’s so impatient that I 
take a chance. I think she has said 
“3499,” and I call that number, and begin 
to plug in on other lines which have been 
flashing for attention. 

Of course the woman has got the wrong 
number, so she tries to call me again. And 
she does it, just as thousands of you peo- 

le do, in a way that never will get me. 
She jiggles the receiver hook up and down 
as fast as she can. 

When you do this, nothing happens— 
except to your temper. The only way 
you can give the operator a signal is to 
put the hook down firmly, hold it there a 
second or two, then release it! 


O#} IT isn’t always the operator’s fault 
when you don’t get service! I’ve seen 
men reach out for a desk telephone and 
call a number without even looking to- 
ward the phone. They were fussing with 
the papers on the desk and talking into 
the air. 

I didn’t start out to tell all this. It 
doesn’t apply to everybody, by any 
means. If it did, telephone traffic would 
be at a standstill inside of an hour in a 
city like New York. 

What I did start to tell was about some 
of my experiences with people. Take men, 
for instance. Believe me, they’re a queer 
lot. I was in a hotel once that vas 
patronized by buyers from all over the 
country, both men and women. And PH 
say this for the women: they stuck to 
their jobs better than most of the men did. 

I’ve known men that came to New 
York to buy goods. They stayed four or 
fre ' But they transacted all their 

~e day, usually their last day 
rest of the time the only 
ight was booze! Maybe 


(Continued from page-23) 


you ask how I know it. Well, there isn't 
much that goes on in a hotel that the 
switchboard operators don’t know. If I 
get calls all day and half the night from a 
certain roam for cracked ice and sineer 
ale, and cracked ice and orange juice. | 
don’t have to be a mind reader to krow 
what that means. 

But we don’t get those calls from 
women buvers! They’re on their job all 
day. Often, after they get back to the 
hotel, men from the wholesale houses call 
up and ask them to go to the theatre. 
Generally the women refuse. 


"THEN there’s another thing about men: 
I wish I had a dollar for every man that 
has told me he was lonesome. Sometimes 
he honestly is; but usually that’s just his 
way of leading up to an invitation to have 
dinner with him, or go to the theatre. or 
something like that. There’s a flash from 
some room. | plug in and a voice bez'ns, 
“Say! I’m lonesome. Won't you teke 

ity on a fellow and go and have a nre 
ittle dinner?” 

I’ve heard that so many times that T 
know it by heart. I’m an old hand—an:l 
wise. So Í tell Mr. Lonesome to run alor% 
and have a nice little dinner by himself. 
But I’ve sat at the board alongside of 
girls who were younger and not wise. They 
were tired too; a good dinner and a good 
show and a taxi-ride were a temptation 
which they couldn’t resist. 

But I’m glad to say that there are men 
who aren’t like that. I’ve given them 
calls from girls who asked to be taken out 
to dinner—and got turned down! And 
I’ve put in many a long-distance call for 
a man who was really and truly lonesome, 
but who spent his money calling up his 
wife and telling her about it. That’s the 
kind of man I respect. And when I hear 
her voice come over the wire, so full of 
happiness to hear Ais voice, Pd like to 
give him a rebate on the toll charge if I 
could. 

There’s another difference that’s in 
favor of the women; and I want to give 
them all the credit I can. A man—ve'll 
call him John Smith—will ring me and 
say, “Get me John B. Jones at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania.” Then he hangs up the re- 
ceiver and leaves me to do all the work. I 

et the Pennsylvania and ask for John B. 
Jones. After a while I get Jones. Then I 

ave to tell him to hold the wire, while I 
ring up Mr. Smith in our own hotel. By 
the time I get him, perhaps Central, or 
the Pennsylvania operator, cuts us off. 
Then I have to start all over again. 

In the first place, I am not Mr. Smith’s 
private secretary! If he puts in a call 
when he is not in his office, he ought to 
look up the number he wants, give it to 
the operator, and then keep the receiver 
at his ear until he gets his party. Gut 
business men are spailed. Thousands of 
them are either too lazy, or too impaticnt, 
to do things for themselves. “They tal it 
out in telling somebody else to do it for 
them. And all the time I am deine Mr. 
Snuth’s work for him, I have te tep 
other people waiting for the atten: on 
they have a right to expect from me. 


A man will call down from a room, 
“Say! Won't you please get the service- 
room and have them send up some 
cracked tce and two glasses of orange 
juice.” All he ought to ask me to do ts to 
give him the serviec-room. 

And now, ladies, it’s your turn! You 
generally give us operators a number; 
you don't often make us hunt it up for 
you. But sometimes it would save time 
if you did. For instance, a woman asks 
for Riverside 6745, we'll say. I get it for 
her. In a minute or two, she signals and 
says, “I'm sorry. That was the wrong 
number. I guess I forgot. It’s Riverside 
6754." My advice to, everybody is: 
Look up a number before you call, unless 
you know it as well as you know your 
own name. 

Women make more mistakes about 
numbers thin men do. And they fuss 
more about some things. A lot of women 
are mad if they eet the busy sign. They 
seem to think the operator is giving it to 
get out of making the connection. Thev 
call me and say, “You're always giving 
me the busy sign! Now I know that line 
isn't busy.” 

“low do you know, madam?” I ask 
her. 

“Because my friend told me to call her 
at ivelve-thirty; and it’s exactly twelve- 
thirty now.” 

“But someone else may be calling her.” 

“J don't believe it. I’m always getting 
the busy sign.” 


TEN there are the helpless kind. I al- 

ways feel sorry for them, but, gee! they 
do take a lotof time. I had one of them a 
few days ago. Of course I won’t give the 
right names; but aside from that, here is 
an accurate, but condensed report of 
what happened. 

“Can you get me Miss Hannah Harms, 
at Columbia ( niversity?” said a pleasant 
Southern voice. 

I got the university for her and went on 
with my work. In a few minutes she 
called me again and repeated her request. 

‘You see,” she went on, “I have just 
come from my home in Virginia. And 
Miss Iarims’s mother, who lives there, 
gave me some messages for her daughter.” 

“Is she a student at the university ?” I 
asked. 

“No; but I think she is visiting there, 
or has a room there. And her mother 
gave me some messages for her.” 

Well, there are thousands of students 
at Columbia; and this girl wasn’t even a 
student. The lady from Virginia didn’t 
have the address of the girl. She didn’t 
know whom she was visiting, nor in what 
house she was staving. She could and did 
tell me what a great friend of hers rhe 
giris mother was, are that the messa zes 
were about business, and a lot of other 
things. But that was all. I spent an 
hour. off and on, running down Miss 
Hannah Harms. And I finally got her! 

[ve had some rather terrible experti- 
ences in connection with the calls th: 
guests leave. One girl left an order az 
night that she wasn’t to be disturbed unr: 
noon the next day. In the morning, the 
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maid heard groans in the girl’s room. She 
reported this, the room was broken into, 
and the girl was found dying from poison 
which she had taken. I’ve known of sev- 
eral other suicides by people who left an 
order “not to be disturbed.” 

I played quite a leading part in a ro- 
mance that came as a result of crossed 
wires. I had called Philadelphia for a 
young man living in our hotel. The wires 
were crossed, and instead of getting the 
business man he wanted, he heard a girl’s 
voice over the ’phone. It was a nice 
voice—and he was young—and so was 
she. They kept on talking. Before they 
stopped, he had her telephone number. 

After that, I called her for him every 
day and they talked together. Finally, 
she came over to New York and hunted 
me up, at the switchboard of our hotel. 
She had come at his request, just so they 
could meet. But she was naturally rather 
afraid she mightn’t like him when she did 
see him, so I told her to keep in the back- 
ground and I’d point him out when he 
came in to lunch. He was a nice-looking 
boy and she was a pretty girl. I guess 
that meeting settled it, for he brought her 
in a few weeks later and introduced his 
wife! They had got married and were as 
happy as could be. 

ne of the rules of the hotel is that no 
one can get a "phone connection with a 
room simply by giving the number. He 
must give the name of the person he 
wants. There are several reasons for 
this: In the first place, the person calling 
may make a mistake in the room number. 
Or the guest may have changed his room. 
Or it may be someone trying to get into 
conversation with one of the guests, on 
the chance that he can follow it up. So 
when a call comes for a room number, we 
always ask the name of the person wanted. 
You’d be surprised how many people re- 
sent this. 

I remember one man who called up on a 
very busy night and asked for a certain 
room. 

“What is the name?” I asked. 

“What business is it of yours?” he de- 
manded. 

I explained that it was a rule of the 
house, but he argued for five minutes and 
wouldn’t give the name. Then he insisted 
on talking to the clerk and spent another 
five minutes, telling what “a rotten oper- 
ator” I was and what “‘a fool rule” we 
had, and soon. When he finally got the 
room, it was empty. He had wanted to 
invite his friends from out of town to go 
to the theatre. But his stubbornness had 
made them miss the chance. Whereupon 
he started bawling me out again. 


UT I’d rather hear aman shout with an- 
ger over the phone than hear him cry! 
I never heard that but once. A man called 
me from aroom one night and in a shaking, 
broken voice told me he had just received 
a message that his mother had died in 
Chicago. Honestly, I never had any- 
thing that seemed so dreadful to me as to 
hear that big, strong man actually sob- 
bing over the ’phone! He wanted to call 
the railroad ofhce and arrange to get off 
on the first train. And he had to call off 
some business appointments too. He 
just couldn’t talk, so I did everything for 
him. Pll bet she was a good mother. 
One New Year’s Eve, a family party 
consisting of father, mother, and two 
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children, arrived just before midnight. 
Their train had been delayed and they 
were almost in tears, because they had 
planned to begin the New Year with the 
children’s grandparents, who lived over in 
Brooklyn. I offered to arrange it b 
*phone. And at the stroke of twelve, 
had the five in the hotel all shouting 
“Happy New Year” to Grandma over in 
Brooklyn. They were all so delighted that 
they have never failed to send me a Happy 
New Year remembrance since then. 

On the other hand, I’ve heard some ter- 
rible quarrels over the phone. Of course 
I don’t hear them through, because I 
haven’t time to listen, even if it wasn’t 
against the rules. But I hear the start; 
and when I plug in, to see if the line is 
clear, I get another dose of it. There was 
one man and one woman that kept their 
quarrel going for several weeks. She 
would call him and begin by saying: 

“Last night I told you I never wanted 
to hear from you again. But there’s one 
thing I want to say to you!” 

“Well, I don’t want to hear it!” 

And then they were off! Pve heard 
sweethearts quarrel and make up over the 
’phone. I’ve heard husbands and wives 
rave at each other. 

I was offered five hundred dollars once 
by a woman who wanted to get evidence 
for a divorce from her husband. When I 
refused, she threatened to force me to 
give the evidence in.court. I told her she 
couldn’t do it. But maybe you think 
that five hundred wasn’t a temptation to 
a girl earning her living as a telephone 
operator. - 


WE CERTAINLY hear some queer 
things. I remember one couple—and 
the man was a millionaire—that used to 
call up a big grocery and order two ba- 
nanas, one apple, and an orange! The 
funny part of it was that they spent ten 
cents for the telephone call, to order about 
fifteen cents’ worth of fruit. 

I was in one hotel where I spent the 
most exciting fifteen minutes I can re- 
member. ne afternoon there was a 
small fire in the house. There was also a 
girl who had been very ill, had taken a 
sudden turn for the worse, and wanted to 
marry her fiancé before she died. Inside 
of fifteen minutes, I had to call the fire 
department, the house doctor, an ambu- 
lance, a minister, and the marriage license 
bureau! I got them all. The minister 
went up in the elevator just as the ambu- 
lance and the fire engines arrived. Half 
an hour later the girl had been married, 
was put into the ambulance, and the fire- 
men were dragging the hose from the 
lobby after putting out the fire. I may 
add that the girl didn’t die, after all. 

There’s one part of my job that I don’t 
like, but I have to put up with it. If I’m 
going to be held to account for the lies 
I’ve told for other people, things will go 
pretty hard with me. 

A man in another city called his wife 
one night at the hotel. I told him the 
room didn’t answer. He asked me to send 
a bell boy up to make sure that his wife 
wasn’t in. I did so and reported that she 
wasn’t. Then he asked for my name, say- 
ing that he would call her again. Well, he 
did! And it seems he was jealous and 
suspicious, so she told him she had been 
in her room all evening and hadn’t re- 
ceived the first call from him at all. 


The next day she came to me in a panic 
and begged me to help her out. She said 
her husband would never forgive her if he 
knew she had lied to him. So she wanted 
me to lie, too, and tell him I had called the 
wrong room. If I did this I would delib- 
erately accuse myself of carelessness and 
tell a falsehood into the bargain. But I 
was sorry for her, so I did it. 


F COURSE I have to tell callers at the 

hotel that guests are out when they're 
not; but that’s all right. A guest can’t 
always see callers. But sometimes it’s 
hard to remember which ones they wil 
see. 

Callers come to the desk right by the 
switchboard to send up their names. Sup- 
pose they hear me say over the ‘phone, 
“Mr. Blank is calling on you.” They 
know that the room has answered, and 
naturally they guess that the person is in. 
So I generally say, “If you will just sit 
down in the lobby, I’ll let you know.” 
Then, when they are out of earshot, I 
*phone to the room and ask if the guest 
wants to see the caller. That gives them 
a chance to say they are out. If the caller 
persists in staying by the switchboard and 
the guest doesn’t want to see him, I say, 
“Im sorry. Your friend isn’t in the room. 
The maid answered.” It’s one more lie 
chalked up against me; but I can’t help it. 

There is one curious thing that happens 
comparatively often in a hotel. A guest 
will receive a ’phone call at, say, one 
o’clock. I ring the room and get no re- 
sponse, so I tell the caller that the room 
does not answer. 

“Well, please have him paged,” says 
the voice on the ’phone. “He told me to 
call him up at one o'clock.” 

I have the man paged, but he isn’t in 
the lobby, or the dining-room, or the 
writing-room. Do you know what has 
happened? The man was going up in the 
elevator while we were paging him! He 
had just come out from his luncheon. He 
missed the call up-stairs and he missed 
the paging down-stairs by only a few sec- 
onds. Later, he swears he was in his 
room, or else in the dining-room, every 
minute from twelve to two! And so he 
was—except for the one minute in the ele- 
vator. 

One man was to receive a call from his 
broker about some stock. The call came 
as I have described it. He waited for the 
message and thought the broker hadn't 
*phoned him. He missed out on the stock 
deal and declared that it cost him thou- 
sands of dollars. The message had come 
while he was in the lobby. By the time I 
had called his room, received no response, 
and had told a boy to page him, he was in 
the elevator on his way up-stairs. 

Another funny thing is when people ask 
for “far distance.” Of course I know 
they mean “‘long distance.” One of the 
New York exchanges is “Schuyler.” 
You’d be surprised how many people call 
it “Shooler.” Once I had a deaf and 
dumb man at the switchboard. But I got 
along with him better than with some 
who can talk. He wrote out what he 
wanted to say and I wrote out the replies 
that came. The queerest thing in that 
line was a girl who applied for a position 
as operator. She lisped! Imagine her 
trying to call “Fitzroy 6747”—Fitthroy 
thikth theven four theven! I advised her 
to get a job licking stamps. 
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LONG LIFE 


In buying a motor car, consider what the cost 
will be when divided over a period of years. 


What is the car’s reputation for satisfactory 
service after the first year? After the second? 
And after the third—and fourth? 


These considerations, in the final analysis, are 
the true basis of economy in motoring. 


And it is this attribute to which Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car owes its chief claim upon the unalter- 
able loyalty of its owners. 


It is universally known for many vital advan- 
tages, but best known for its ability to go on 
giving thousands of miles of dependable service 


after years of the hardest usage. aye l 
This quality of long life represents a distinct As 
saving in the cost of transportation. It obviates i Ay 
the necessity of buying a new car every year IAS 
ortwo. And, by enabling the owner to distribute apr ry 7 2 
his investment over a long period of years, it i ga LER yt 
reduces his cost to an annual figure that seems see MME? 14) 
` 4 x, 


absurdly small, compared with the car’s refined 
appearance, comfortable riding qualities and 
rugged power. 


~ 


Donse BrRoTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Are You a “Wishful Thinker”? 


possible for us to ring “Central” to-day by 
pickin pane receiver instead of turning 
a crank. Up to this time every telephone 
instrument had to have its own battery. 

Two years later Carty became chief 
engineer of the New York Telephone 
Company. One of the first problems to 
confront him was the inability of the com- 
pany to make on its contract with 
the New York Central Railroad to furnish 
“party line” telephone service to ten 
ticket offices in New York and Brooklyn. 
It was found that when more than two or 
three instruments were connected in a 
single circuit, the line went dead. By the 
device since known as the “bridging bell” 
Carty not only saved the immediate 
situation but made possible the entire 
system of “‘farmers’” party lines now in 
use in rural districts throughout the world. 


T THIS point Carty’s career entered a 

new phase. Thetelephone business was 
expanding with such rapidity that tele- 
phone engineering was developing an in- 
finite complexity of detail. Surrounded 
by a body of trained engineering lieuten- 
ants—each a specialist in his own line— 
Carty was faced with the necessity of giv- 
ing up a merely individual attack on the 
problems of communication. All his time 
and energy must be devoted to deploying 
his forces to the best advantage, to audit- 
ing their joint out to visioning and 
mapping out general campaigns. It was 
in this sort of service that he was des- 
tined to make his greatest contributions 
to telephone history. 

In 1907 Carty became chief engineer of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the central organization for 
panal the entire telephone service of 
the nation. Before, he had been the colonel 
of a regiment; now, he was the general in 
charge of an army of engineers, who were 
not only solvin inenediate commercial 
problems but also tapping the vast re- 
sources of nature from every angle of 
research. 

The feats wrought under Carty’s direc- 
tion in the last sixteen years—as chief 
engineer and as vice president of the 
company—have been heralded to the four 
corners of the earth. They include the 
opening of transcontinental telephone 
service between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific; telephoning without wires from 
Washington to Paris, from Washington to 
the Hawaiian Islands, and from New York 
to London; the establishment of regular 
telephone service, by wire and cable, from 
Catalina Island, off the cost of California, 
to the Island of Cuba—a distance of 5,400 
miles; the laying of an all-underground 
telephone cable between Boston and 
Washington; and the consummation of 
loud-speaking apparatus through which 
reverent thousands in New York and San 
Francisco listened to the addresses before 
the grave of “The Unknown Soldier” at 
Arlington on Armistice Day, 1921. 

Yet Carty has repeatedly disavowed 
personal credit for any of these achieve- 
ments. ‘No one man can hope to keep 
pace with the whole science of telephone 
communication,” he told me. ‘‘Whatever 


(Continued from page 16) 


has happened under my direction has been 
made possible by the ‘composite brain’ of 
the finest army of engineers ever brought 
together—and to the unstinting support 
of the organization we all serve.” 

But I am forgetting my promise to set 
down Carty’s philosoeh of achievement, 
his analysis of the differences between 
“doers” and “wishful thinkers.” 

“One of the main troubles with the 
‘wishful thinker,’ ” he remarked to me, “‘is 
that, even if he picks a ‘pine tree,’ he 
does not keep his eye riveted to it long 
enough to gain his end. He prefers to 
spend part of his time gazing at the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

“I once saw a schoolboy cover an entire 
blackboard with figures in attempting to 
solve a problem that the teacher had given 
him. He was working smoothly and easily 
—and when the first blackboard was filled 
he turned to another, and kept on going. 
After glancing at his work, the teacher 
went up and touched him on the arm. 

What was it you started to prove, 
Henry?’ she asked. 

“He stared at her in bewilderment. 

es what was it, Henry?’ she per- 
sisted. 

“He turned very red. ‘I guess Doe for- 
gotten,’ he stammered. 

“I know a man who tried to work out 
a method of generating a certain electric 
current. He ‘solved’ the problem with a 
motor which required for its operation the 
very current he had set out to devise. 

“These illustrations are not so far- 
fetched as they may seem. One of the 
most prevalent of all handicaps to con- 
structive thought and action is vagueness. 
It’s easier to dream than to ‘get down to 
dots’; it’s easier to glorify an idea in our 
imagination than to analyze it to bed- 
rock. There is a certain magic to vague 
ideas. To exorcise this magic it is neces- 
sary to apply to each the practical and 
unromantic test: ‘Will it work? Does it 
make for definite progress toward the goal 
I am aiming at?’ 

“The time one spends in by-paths is so 
much time subtracted from progress along 
the main road. If I hire a man to tack 
down a carpet and he spends his time 
trying to invent some new kind of tack- 
hammer, he is deviating from the job he 
elected to take—and he is getting m 
money without giving adequate return. If 
the invention of a tack-hammeris his ‘ pine 
tree,’ he belongs in a hammer factory. 


“THE ‘wishful thinker’ usually tries to 
follow the easiest way. A young man 
once askéd me what was the surest road to 
success. I said to him, ‘Pick out a first- 
class difficulry—and overcome it! Diff- 
culties are the material from which suc- 
cess is made.’ 

“When Edison was laboring to invent 
the electric light he had miles of copper 
wire to experiment with—and copper is 
one of the best of all conductors. But he 
knew that light could not be produced 
along the line of least resistance. So he 
had his agents scour the world for ma- 
terial of extremely poor conductivity. 
Finally they brought to him from the 


tropics a certain kind of bamboo; and 
from this he prepared a carbonized fila- 
ment that created light by its sheer resist- 
ance to the passage of the electric current. 

“This incident seems to me peculiarly 
emblematic of the path to all success. The 

eater the resistance, the brighter the 

nal illumination. 

“Back of every important invention 
and discovery is an enormous amount of 
unremitting struggle toward a definite goal. 
You have heard of such things being stum- 
bled upon by accident; but you may be sure 
that behind the fortuitous chance lay 
years of patient research and preparation. 

“I know of a certain mining prospector 
whose burro skidded on a mountainside 
and uncovered a rich deposit of gold. 
This seems like pure luck. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that this man had 

eologized for years over a wide area to 
demine the locality in which he felt 
that gold was most likely to be found. 
It was that locality in which he was pros- 
ecting. If he had been somewhere else, 
his burro might have slid down a whole 
mountainside without turning up any- 
thing more than the hair on its shanks. 


“Y TNEXPECTED discoveries are some- 

timesmade by trained scientistsin the 
laboratory. But you must remember, first, 
that the scientists are trained; and, second, 
that they are in the laboratory, not in an 
arm chair at home or out under a tree listen- 
ing to the songs of the birds. 

“You will find, moreover, behind all 
accomplishments an infinite patience. 
Many promising ideas fail because too 
many details are taken for granted. One 
cannot afford to take anything for granted, 
unless it has been positively proved. 

“Why do good diagnosticians in medi- 
cine make many times the income of the 
average physician? Is it because they 
were taught more in college than the 
others? Not at all! It is because they take 
nothing for granted. They make exhaus- 
tive tests for every disease the patient may 
posubl have. They do not dismiss poss1- 

ilities because the patient shows no evi- 
They subject ovens 
the 


dent symptom. 
to proof until finally they unearth 
real cause of the disturbance.” 

“Some people would complain that you 
make. achievement a very serious and 
tedious proposition,” I suggested. 

“It is serious—but never tedious if one’s 
efforts are backed by real enthusiasm,” 
exclaimed Carty. ‘‘The man who is doing 
work that he is not enthusiastic about is 
laboring under a terrific handicap. He 
should make every effort to shift to some- 
thing into which he can throw his whole 
heart and soul. 

“Ifa man has a really great enthusiasm 
it is not difficult to concentrate toward its 
consummation. And he will find that the 
forces of nature are working with him. It 
one vision is forever burning in his mind, 
it ‘sets’ all his faculties. They work for 
him consciously and subconsciously. It 
he picks up a newspaper with a single 
word in it about the thing that grips him, 
that word will hit him in the eye the mo- 
ment he glances at the page. His faculties 
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What We Were Up Against 


To sell a Shaving Cream 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


We are successful soap makers, as you know. 


One of our soaps has now become a leading’ 


toilet soap of the world. 


But we knew, when we started to make a Shav- 
ing Cream, that we must face these conditions: 


Nearly every possible customer was using 
some shaving soap. Most of them were 
satishied—many were wedded to it. 


Our only possible chance to get them to 
change was to make a superlative cream. 


We asked 1,000 men 


So we asked 1,000 average men what their 
ideal was in a shaving cream. Then we 
started out to meet their requirements. 


It took 18 months. We made up and tested 
130 formulas before we met those men’s 
ideals. But we knew that in formula No. 
130 we had a wonderful shaving cream. 


Then we told men about it—offered ten-shave 
tests. Men by the millions tried it, and 
changed from their soap to ours. Before 
many months, Palmolive Shaving Cream had 
captured a dominant place. 
Its best quality 

Palmolive Shaving Cream excels in five ways. 
Fourare qualities men wanted. Butone, which 
only we feat knew, is greatest of them all. 
Your greatest satisfaction comes from the 
superstrong bubbles. They are what hold the 
hairs erect for cutting. That’s the main 
reason for your quick, clean, easy shaves, and 
why your razor seems so sharp. Weaker 
bubbles let the hairs fall down, so you pass 
them over. That’s the chief of late discoveries 
in regard to shaving cream. 


For your sake and our sake, try Palmolive Shavin 
Cream. Watch its five unique advantages. It wil 
bring you a life-long delight. Please act now. 


Five reasons why 


1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—It softens the beard in one minute. 


3—It maintains its creamy fullness for ten 
minutes on the face. 


4—Strong bubbles support the hairs for cutting. 


5—The palm and olive oil blend brings fine 
after-effects. 
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Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-471, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


PALMOLIVE 
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seem almost automatically controlled and 
directed. Everything he sees or hears is 
automatically interpreted in terms of his 
objective. 

“If duck-hunting were the greatest 
thing in life to me, the moment I saw 
the Chesapeake Bay I would start think- 
ing of canvasback ducks. To-day if I look 
at the Chesapeake Bay I immediately start 
in to figure how wide it is and how much 
telephone cable would be needed to spanit.” 

Again Carty rose from his chair and 
paced back and forth in front of his office 
window. ‘We have been talking a lot 
about achievement,” he said, turning sud- 
denly, “but I do not want you to carr 
away a mistaken idea of what I think it 
teally is. The kind of achievement I have 
in mind is within the reach of everyone. 


“ACHIEVEMENT does not lie in at- 
tempting some magnificent thing that 
is quite beyond the range of your special 
talents. It lies in accomplishing in a supe- 
rior fashion the things that you can do. To 
attempt something you are unfitted to 
finish—and to register a failure—has a 
direct and deadening effect on the human 
mind and. initiative. Any psychologist 
will tell you that. Because of that failure, 
the mind becomes less capable of accom- 
lishing worth-while things in the future. 
ut to overcome some difficulty within the 
range of your potential powers is to create 
a mental stimulus that will help you 
toward bigger things in the future. ` 

“After all, the highest form of success 
is that internal satisfaction which every 
man can get from doing his absolute best. 
The secret of success lies in deserving it, 
even if the outward recognition seems 
tardy in coming to you. Fortunately, that 
is a success within the reach of everyone. 

“I would like to add that the surest wa 
to defeat success is to think too muc 
about success for its own sake. One’s mind 
must be on the job—not on the reward. 
The job itself is the ‘pine tree.’ 

“ Moreover, success seldom comes from 
playing a lone hand. Help your associates, 
ff they will push you ahead. Every big 
business man I know is a product of team 
play. One’s enthusiasms and ideas and 
loyalty must be given unstintingly to the 
organization of which one is a part. They 
will prove to be bread cast on the waters 
that will return much multiplied after 
many days.” 

“Most people are spilling over with 
ideas about the conductof the business with 
which they are associated,” I said. ‘“‘Do 

ou mean that they should carry these 
ideas to the boss as fast as they come?” 
’ Carty smiled. “Not until one is sure 
that he has thought them through. The wise 
man doesn’t make anyone else edit his 
ideas for him; he edits them himself. He 
separates the ineffective and visionary 
from the effective and practical—and 
gives voice only to the latter. 

“I have seen men so anxious to make a 
show of mental activity that they would 
speak right out in meeting with every idea 
that popped into their heads. They were 
rich in suggestion, but poor in analysis; 
and eventually people lost confidence in 
the soundness a ahee judgment. 

“Ideas are of little value unless they 
can be put into execution practically. You 
may take it for granted dak the boss has 

lenty of ideas fitting through his own 
head’ To him they are the same as finger 


exercises—the playing of scales—to the 
skilled musician. What he wants is a 
finished composition. 

* You may think that your boss is run- 
ning his business along wrong lines. But 
before you tell him so be sure that you are 
in possession of all the information on 
which he forms his judgment. Then, and 
then only, can you speak with authority; 
and even if he doesn’t agree with you, he 
is bound to recognize and respect the 
thoroughness of your thought.” 

Carty’s career is a record with undi- 
luted inspiration. In viewing him as the 
world’s leader in the scientific develop- 
ment of the telephone—holder of the Edi- 
son and Franklin and Longstreth medals 
for distinguished scientific achievement, 
together with many decorations from 
foreign Governments—ex-president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
genius of the amazing communication sys- 
tem of the American army in France, it is 
important to remember that he tackled 
life with only a high-school education and 
that he has had to acquire all his technical 
and scientific knowledge while earning his 
own living. 

He was born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, sixty-two years ago. As a boy he 
became fascinated by electricity, in which 
he received his first instructions from his 
father, who was superintendent in a bell 
foundry. 

“Like all boys,” Carty told me with a 
smile, “I was fond of flying a kite; and I 
used to. find particular fun in sending 
what we called a ‘messenger’ up the string. 
This was merely a piece of paper with a 
hole in it, and after I had once placed it 
on the string, the wind would take it up 
to the kite. 


“TOW, when I first heard that a tele- 
raph message could be sent over a 
wire f ehoulit that the message must be 
written on a sheet of paper of about the 
same shape and size as my ‘messenger’ and 
thus carried along to its destination. This 
seemed a satisfactory explanation until, in 
pondering over it, I saw that there was no 
way of getting the message past the insu- 
lators that held the wires up at the poles. 
“At this point my father stepped in. 
He rid my mind of the ‘messenger’ theory, 
and gave me as good a fundamental de- 
scription of the operations of the telegraph 
as a boy of six or seven was capable of 
understanding. 

“This was my first lesson in electricity. 
It interested me so much that I set out 
straightway to get all the other lessons I 
could. Father was a good friend of Moses 
G. Farmer, at that time the most distin- 
guished American electrician, and when 
the two of them were discussing scientific 
matters I used to listen with my ears wide 
open. In this way I picked up a lot of 
knowledge about batteries and magnets 
and fire alarms and telegraphs, and many 
similar things. Also, I made many experi- 
ments with such crude material as I could 
get my hands on. There was no insulated 
wire available—so I had to take bare wire 
and coverit with a braid of my own making. 
And when I wanted a magnet I was obliged 
to take a piece of iron to a friendly black- 
smith and get him to make one for me. 

“At high school I had an opportunity 
to study physics and chemistry. I was so 
fascinated by my new knowledge of elec- 
tricity that ] read everything about it that 


I could dig up. Eventually my eyes went 
back on me, and I had to leave school for 
a year. As it turned out, I was destined 
never to return. 

“At 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, was a 
shop run by a man named Thomas Hall. 
Mr. Hall sold chemical apparatus to be 
used in the laboratories of schools and 
colleges, and his shop was quite a meeting 
place for the professors in science at Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I used to drop in here fre- 
quently for wire, blue vitriol, or other ma- 
terial to be used in my experiments—and 
when any of these professors were there 
I would crouch down and listen to them 
with bated breath. 


“NEVER was I able to pass that shop 
window without stopping and staring 
at its contents. I cansee them to-day just 
as they were then: a little radiometer that 
revolved very rapidly; a collection of 
Crooke and Geisler tubes, and a miscel- 
laneous assortment of air pumps, magic- 
lanterns, telescopes, microscopes, and 
other things that brought delight and 
wonder to my boyish heart. 

“Often I used to think that I would 
give anything in the world to work there, 

ut I never had the courage to ask for a 
job. Finally, during this period when I 
was out of school, J noticed one day a sign 
hanging outside. It said: ‘Boy Wanted.’ 
I was nearly nineteen, and thought myself 
something of an amateur scientist—but I 
was quite willing to be a ‘boy’ if it would 
get me into that magic place. 

“I walked up and down the street look- 
ing at that sign. Then I lifted it from the 
hook, put in under my arm, and went in- 
side. Mr. Hall was sitting on a stool, 
tinkering with an air pump. 

“*T see that you want a boy, Mr. Hall,’ 
I ventured. 

“Yes, I do. ... Why did you bring in 
my sign?’ l 

“* Recause I’m the boy you want,’ I re- 
plied—and I succeeded in convincing him 
that this was the fact. 

‘**When can you start in?’ he asked. 

“* Right this minute.’ 

“All right,’ he said, ‘take this package 
around to Earl and Prew’s express office, 
and hurry right back! I have another 
errand for you!’ 

“‘So I, a budding scientist, toted the 
heavy box over to the express office, and 
when I came back he handed me another. 
I kept this up the rest of the week. When 
Mr. Hall paid me on Saturday night I 
found that | was working for fifty cents a 
day. It was a pretty small wage—but if 
he had only known it I would have been 
willing to work for nothing. 

“In my spare moments I used to look 
longingly at those wonderful pieces of ap- 
paratus in the window. All the time I was 
hoping that some day the boss would con- 
sult with me about the arrangement of 
them. But he never did. Instead, he 
would say, ‘John, clean out that window: 
it’s full of dust. And be mighty careful 
that you don’t break anything!’ 

“ Nevertheless, I got to know the con- 
tents of that window pretty intimately. 
Sometimes I would be sent with apparatus 
to the college laboratories—where I would 
stare my eves out at everything I saw. 
One day I took a thermopile battery to 
the Institute of Technology, and Professor 
Cross was kind enough to show me all over 
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They Go Anywhere in Their 
Smooth-Riding, Able Jewett 


You and YOUR family, also, can 

go anywhere in your Jewett. It 
is serving blithely everywhere — 
doing more than is usually expected 
ofa car—because ofits ample power 
and rugged construction. 

Jewett owners enjoy big car riding 
ease at small car expense. Jewett’s 
springs are 8o per cent of the wheel- 
base. Jewett weighs 2805 pounds— 
200 pounds more than any car of its 
size. Stable riding, restful motion 
over rough roads, as in far more 
costly cars. 

Jewett is the only car of its class 
built bya maker of finest quality cars. 
This means Paige-built motor, 
Paige-type clutch and transmission; 
Paige-Timken axles front and rear. 
Ball-bearing steering spindles. All- 
steel universal joints with sealed-in 
oil—not grease—good for 15,000 
miles without oiling. Six-inch-deep 
frame; beautiful, well-built bodies. 

And Jewett STAYS GOOD! 
High-pressure, hollow crank-shaft 
oiling system forces 2 gallons of oil 
per minute through all main and con- 


WETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


necting rod bearings. Wear is long 
postponed; smooth silence is Jewett’s 
assurance for thousands of miles be- 
fore overhauling need be thought of. 

Paige engineering shows in Jew- 
ett’s every feature, particularly in its 
ease of handling. Women love to 
drive it. They don’t have to learn 
how. Simple, silent gear-changing 
with a bare 3-inch movement of the 
lever. Clutch is gentle and gradual. 
Brakes work easily, positively. 

The 46,000 Jewett owners drive 
from 2 to 60 miles an hour in high— 
a crawling pace in traffic, flashing 
speed in the open, Up mostany hill 
in high, fast or slow (a terrific test). 
Accelerate from ç to 25 miles an 
hour in 7 seconds in high gear. 
(Try it with any other car.) Thou- 
sands of Jewett Six owners are glad 
they graduated from fours. 

Little wonder that Jewett has won 
warm appreciation as a family car. 
And never has the demand for Jew- 
ett been so great as it is right now. A 
demonstration will delight your fam- 
ily. No obligation, of course. (320.0) 


Moruer: —''Why didn’t we ever 
find this place before?” 


Dap:—''We never had a car that 
could make that sand hill until 
we got the Jewett.” 
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the laboratory, explaining the use of 
everything to me. This was the high light 
of my life up to that time.” 

“ How long did you stay with Mr. Hall?” 
I asked. 

“About a year.” 

“How did you happen to leave?” 

Carty’s eyes twinkled. “I was fired!” 

“What happened?” 

“I’m afraid that my sense of humor got 
the better of me. Mr. Hall had bought 
some miscellaneous material from another 
dealer. In the lot were several small slabs 
of brass. I treated one of these with a 
certain acid that made it look like gold. 
When Mr. Hall picked it up, he thought it 
was gold; and he was greatly excited by 
his discovery. When I saw him testing it, 
I burst into laughter. This made him so 
angr that he discharged me on the por 

: ve always been grateful to Tom Hall 
for fring me. It pitched me into the busi- 
ness with which I have been connected 
ever since. The telephone at that time 
was in its early experimental stages, and 
several of the boys from the first little 
exchange at 342 Washington Street used 
to get their lunch at the same ‘beanery’ I 
patronized. Their discussions of the tele- 

hone used to thrill me, and the first thing 
I did after my discharge was to go over 
and ask Nat Lillie, the superintendent, 
for a job. He gave it to me—and I went 
to work at once. 

“The first time I tried to listen over the 
telephone, after taking my new job, I 
couldn’t hear a thing. For a minute the 
terrible idea gripped me that, in addition 
to the trouble with my sight, I was going 
deaf. Later I did learn to hear; but there 


was so much noise and confusion on the 
lines that it was quite a trick to under- 
stand what was being said. 

“If there was more than one line on a 
pole—and this included telegraph lines, as 
well—you could hear on any line every- 
thing that being transmitted over the 
other lines. That made communication 
almost impossible. During the busy hours 
the message of the wires would sound like 
the playing of a drum corps whose mem- 
bers were out on a spree. 

“Subscribers used to get disgusted and 
lose their tempers. Even when conditions 
were best there was a lot of trouble. 
Nearly everyone was impatient. I soon 
learned that, no matter who was speaking, 
the ‘infernal idiot’ was always -at the 
other end of the line. And that’s a principle 
that holds pretty generally through life. 
When trouble arises, we always want to 
lay it on the other fellow. 


“IDHE switchboards of those days were 
very much like the early automobiles 
inone respect: You spent more time under 
them, trying to iron out troubles, than 
ou spent operating them. Confronted 
by. one of the most disturbing of these 
troubles, I was able to suggest a remedy — 
and that made a fortunate first impres- 
sion on my immediate superiors and inten- 
sified my interest in the business that has 
always been to me the most fascinating in 
the world.” 

Carty swung around in his chair and 
pointed to a globe on which the continents 
of the earth lay in their setting of the 
seven seas. ‘To-day we can talk from 
New York to London,” he said, “with less 


diffculty and far more clearness than we 
could talk across the street in that early 
period. Soon the whole world will be in 
direct telephone communication. Doesn’t 
it make you reverent? Doesn’t it make 
you wonder what lies beyond?” 

“What does he beyond?” 

“I wish I could tell you,” he said 
quietly. “Did you ever stop to think that 
all the ether surrounding us is one great 
conductor—one great telephone wire, if 
you please. Between us and the other 
worlds is a perfect avenue of communica- 
tion. From a wireless telephone we can 
send a cry that will travel to the farthest 
star our telescopes reveal. ` I could speak 
into the ether to-night, and if you were 
standing on the North Star forty-five 
years from to-night, you would be able to 
get my message. 

“For centuries humanity has been send- 
ing prayers into the infinite from its wist- 
ful heart. To-day men can speak aloud 
into the infinite and know that their 
voices will be carried to the utter limits 
of space—if space has limits. How can we 
use these vast resources. What does the 
future have in store for us? 

“I would like to answer my own ques- 
tion. But I cannot. I believe deep down 
in my heart, however, that the discoveries 
of the future will be so great that the peo- 
ple of another day will look back on our 
knowledge of the forces of nature as we 
now look back on that of the North 
American Indian—who, cold and shiver- 
ing, was ignorant of the coal at his very 
feet, with its vast stores of warmth and 
power. Let us all turn our faces toward 
that future.” 


A Wonder Child Who is Just a Natural Boy 


simple, conversational words, which he 
pronounces with a perfection acquired 
from private tutors. He never drops a “g” 
or fails to sound an “r,” and he seldom 
violates any of the elemental rules of 
grammar. I have seen college students 
who could profit from the perfection of his 
diction. 

Jackie is curiously unaware of the 
measure of his success. If he realizes that 
he is a “star,” he never mentions the fact. 
The staring crowds, the adulation that 
greets him wherever he goes, make only a 
passing impression upon him. Rarely does 
he mention them afterward. And he has 
almost no appreciation of the value of the 
fortune he has earned. 

“We seldom refer to money before 
him,” his father remarked, while Jackie 
was being bundled up in his coat and 
boots. “And if we do happen to speak of 
big sums, they don’t ‘register.’ Take the 
recent contract, for instance, under which 
he received half a million dollars in ad- 
vance for his next four pictures. Some- 
body else spoke to him about it; but it 
was clear that he didn’t realize what a 
‘half-million’ meant. A friend of ours 
sounded him out: 

“*What will you take for that contract, 
young man?’ he asked. Jackie thought 
the matter over seriously. 

“Will you give me a dollar and a quar- 
ter in cash?’ he inquired. ‘I need that 
much to get a new pair of roller skates.’ 


(Continued from page 39) 


“For some time we have been allowing 
him six dollars a week as spending money. 
With this he buys toys and marbles, bats 
and balls, and such other things as suit 
his fancy. A few months ago he saved up 
enough for a bicycle. With his new con- 
tract, I have ‘raised’ him to ten dollars 
a week—and he is tickled pink.” 


“ HAT happens to his money?” 
W “Tt is banked and invested con- 
servatively,” replied Coogan. “In order 
that the public might be sure of this, his 
mother had herself appointed Jackie’s 
legal trustee by the court, to which she 
has to give an accounting of how his earn- 
ings are handled. As his manager, I’m on 
a separate salary—so that leaves his own 
money intact. ... But here’s the rest of 
theparty. We’ve gottorush for the train.” 
or the first half-hour of the trip up 
into Westchester County I had little 
chance to talk with Jackie. He was too 
busy climbing the capacious frame of his 
“pal”—“Big Bill” Edwards, former 
Princeton football star, whom Jackie first 
met when Mr. Edwards was collector of 
internal revenue for New York’s richest 
district. Since that time Little Jackie and 
Big Bill have been mutual admirers. 
na is an inch less than four feet tall; 
ig Bill is an inch more than six. So far 
as weight goes, it would take five Jackies 
to make one Big Bill. 
Presently Jackie climbed up into the 


seat beside me. At first I thought he was 
manifesting a preference for my company; 
then I saw that it was the big billboards 
and poster signs along,the railroad right 
of way that had focused his fancy. With 
his nose pressed against the window pane, 
he called them out, one after another, as 
they flashed past. 

“Why are you so interested in signs, 
Jackie?” I aked finally. 

“I just like them; that’s all. . . . Oh, 
there’s one with pictures!” 

“ Do you remember them after you read 
them?” 

“Remember what?” 

“The signs.” 

“No, I don’t try to. I forget about 
them in... thirty . . . seconds.” 

“Don’t you want to remember them?” 
I persisted. 

The youngster was now perched on the 
window sill. He braced himself there and 
looked at me with a roguish twinkle in his 
eyes. 

“Do you play cards?” he asked. 

“Yes, Jackie.” 

“Do you remember the hands you 
hold?” 

“No; not unless they're awful big 
ones.” 

“Well, I don’t remember the signs un- 
less they're aw—tery big ones.” 

I accepted the telling rejoinder and the 
unconscious grammatical reproof with 
due humility. 
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SALMAGUNDI 


A happy package for the 
summer social affairs, house 
parties, beach parties, sails, 
touring, cards — indoors and 
outdoors a leading favorite 
The beautiful Salmagundi 
box of metal affords extra 
protection for the chocolates 

within. 
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or active outdoor life 


HITMAN’S Chocolates! They belong in the 
picture of the Big Vacation, just as they are so 
socially useful during the rest of the year. People who 
find Whitman’s so delightful all winter do not de- 
prive themselves of the pleasure when they take to the 
` seashore or mountains. For the vigor and exercise of 
out-of-doors make them even more eager for the con- 
centrated, sustaining nourishment of pure chocolate 
sweetmeats. 


No need to pack Whitman’s in a bulgy grip or super- 
heated trunk. Wherever vacation trails may lead you, 
there you will find a Whitman’s Agent, supplied direct 
from us with Salmagundi, the Sampler, the Pleasure 
Island and those other Whitman’s luxuries you have 
learned to like so well. Whitman’s are the only 
chocolates distributed nationally in this manner. No re- 
sort is too remote to have its store which shows the sign 


9 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., Sou:! 
San Francisco Branch: 449-5] Minna St. 
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You can buy ScotTissue 
Towels in a dust-proof car- 
ton for 40c—or at a much 
lower price by the case of 
3750 towels, (25 cartons.) 

Price per case is $6.15 F 
O. B. Factory, Chester, Pa 
Weight 60 Ibs. per case. 
Prices even less for $, 10 and 
25 case-lot shipments. 

Send us your order and 
we will see that you are 
supplied promptly, If you 
need fixtures, we have them 
moderately priced to meet 
all requirements. 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper towels. 

1 


They're as different as silk 
from burlap. Every 
ScotTissue Towel contains 
millions of the wonderful 
Thirsty Fibres—tiny thread- 
like filaments that absorb 
four times their weight in 
water. 


Scot Tissue Towels 


for “Clean Hands in Business 
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You never question the absolute fresh- 
ness, cleanness and hygienic safety of a 
ScotTissue Towel—or who used it last— 
for what it was used—or with what it was 
washed. 


You know that a ScotTissue Towel can 
be used but once—that no hands but 
yours have touched its spotless surface— 
that you are certain of a dry, pure, never- 
before-used towel. 


Examine a ScotTissue Towel. Note its 
softness—its cloth-like texture—its gener- 
ous size. Then try it on your hands and 
face. You’ll be astonished at its quick, 
powerful absorbency—at the delightfully 
cool, refreshing sensation it leaves, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 


Whether you buy towels for your per- 
sonal use—or in larger quantities for the 
use of others—you will find ScotTissue 
Towels as economical as they are superior. 
They’re easy to get—convenient to use— 
and the service is flexible. Use as many 
as you like—or as few as you like. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


© 8. P. Co., 1923 


By this time all the passengers in the 
car were aware of Jackie’s presence in a 
rear seat. Necks were being craned; 
mothers were holding up their children 
for a peek at “The Boy Wonder of the 
Movies;” and the drinking-water tank 
just back of us became a Mecca for the 
suddenly thirsty. 

“They’re all looking at me,” Jackie an- 
nounced casually. 

“Why do you suppose they’re doing 
that?” I asked. 

“Probably they’ve seen me in the pic- 
tures.” The statement was as matter-of- 
fact a piece of information as if I had 
asked him the time of day. 

“Does it bother you to have folks look 
at you?” 

“No... not if they want to... . I like 
people.” 

“Do you like everyone?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What person do you like best of all?” 
“Charlie Chaplin . . . next to Mood 
and Daddy. Charlie Chaplin’s great!” 
The little chap’s face was fairly illumi- 

nated. 

“Do you like women, too?” 

“Ves.” 

“Who's ‘the prettiest woman you’ve 
ever seen?” 

“Mary Pickford.” 

“And the handsomest man?” 

There was no reply. Jackie was lost in 
the intricacies of another billboard. ‘‘Sub- 
urb-an homes for sale,” he was chanting. 

“Who’s the handsomest man?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, Doug Fairbanks.” But I saw that 
Jackie was giving more attention to 
another sign than to my question. I de- 
cided that the continuation of the “‘inter- 
view” had better be postponed. 


TEN minutes later we stepped from the 
train into a waiting motor car. After 
a short spin we drew up at the country 
clubhouse, where a group of people were 
lined up on the porch to welcome the 
pocket-size picture star. Jackie submitted 
patiently to the introductions—but the 
moment they were over, he flung himself 
to his knees and wound his arms tightly 
around a fuzzy white-haired terrier that 
had been scampering near by. 

“What’s his name?” he asked eagerly. 

“Blighty.” ` 

“Blighty! Come here, Blighty” —for 
the dog had broken away and was chasing 
an imaginary rabbit through the recent 
snow. For the moment, however, Blighty 
was not to be corralled. 

Jackie gave up the chase and glanced 
out across the yard. Immediately his 
eyes danced with merriment. 

“Daddy dear, look here! Isn’t that 
funny?” 

“What is it?” asked his father. 

Jackie pointed to a rectangular wooden 
sign poking its head above a dip in an ad- 
jacent drift. “It says, ‘Keep Of the Grass!” 
—and the ground’s all covered with snow.” 

At luncheon, which was served shortly, 
I had a chance to learn some of the details 
of Jackie’s life from his father. 

‘He was born in Los Angeles, October 
26th, 1914,” said Coogan. ‘“‘His mother 
and I were on the vaudeville stage at the 
time; and when Jackie was hardly two 
months old we packed up our household 
furniture and journeyed north to San 
Francisco, where Mrs. Coogan’s mother 
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$885 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 


The success of the good Maxwell is working 
a momentous change in motor-car buying. 


For months the buying public has been mak- 
ing its comparisons on the basis of the good 
Maxwell—for the simple reason that the good 
Maxwell gives more for the money than the 
public has been used to getting. 


The good Maxwell deserves to dominate its own 
market, on the strength of its wonderfully fine 
owner-records, and every passing day brings that 
domination closer to complete accomplishment. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
pressure chassis lubrication; motor driven electric hom; unusually long springs; new type water-tight 
windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport 
Touring, $1025; Sport Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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America’s Biggest 
Cigar Value 


Ga acquainted with the new 
Girard—better, bigger than ever 
—and, at a lower price. Compare 
them, size for size, with any brand. 


> 


Made by hand with native-grown 
Havana leaf, mellowed by age alone, 
with a smooth, satiny, shade-grown 
wrapper. A smoke for health as 


Girard 
“Broker” well as pleasure. 
(actual size) 5 . 
2 for 25c A luxurious cigar you can afford to 


smoke every day. Treat yourself 
to a Girard today. 
ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF 


Philadelphia 
Established 52 Years 


and up 


even less by the box 


RAR 


Never gets on your nerves 


lives. We left him there while we went 
East on an extended tour. 

“When Jackie was a little over a year 
old, we decided that he was big enough to 
take around with us. At that time he was 
able to paddle about on his feet and talk 
in the usual broken baby sentences. Al- 
most immediately he began to show his 
gift of mimicry. By the time he was 
eighteen obis aid he could give an 
amusing imitation of David Warheld. 

 Tackie's first ‘professional’ ap earance 
came two months later—quite by acci- 
dent. It was in the summer of 1916. We 
were doing a turn at Keith’s Riverside 
Theatre in New York City. Mrs. Coogan 
had brought Jackie along to the theatre 
for the matinée performance, and because 
it was so hot she had removed his dress. 
He was playing around behind the scenes 
in his little petticoat. 

“I was on the stage alone toward the 
end of the act, trying to stir the sultry 
mood of the audience with a few jokes. I 
had just ‘sprung’ one of my best when the 
folks down-front let out such a roar as had 
never greeted it before. For a moment I 
thought I had ‘got them going.’ Then 
I heard a gurgle behind me. Lookin 
around, I saw Jackie, who had wandend 
onto the stage from the wings and was 

rinning at the crowd. I motioned him up 
bade me and told him to do the Warfield 
imitation. The audience fairly went wild. 
From that time on, Jackie was a frequent 
partner in our act. 


“ JACKIE was four and one-half years 

old when Charlie Chaplin ‘discovered’ 
him. For many months Chaplin had been 
mulling over the central idea of ‘The Kid,’ 
but so far he had not been able to find a 
youngster who measured up to the part. 
One evening, Sid Grauman, the biggest 
movie theatre owner on the coast, 
brought Charlie to a Los Angeles play- 
house where we were billed. At that time 
Jackie was doing some imitations that 


į were making a bigger hit with audiences 


than anything else in the act. 

“Jackie hadn’t been on the stage more 
than a minute when I saw Chaplin half 
standing up and staring at him in amaze- 
ment. Then he turned to Sid Grauman 
and exclaimed (as I learned later), ‘Sid, at 
last I’ve found the kid for that part!’ 

“The following evening Charlie came to 
our hotel after we had returned from the 
evening performance. I had kept Jackie 
down in the lobby, where he had curled 
up in a chair and gone to sleep. 

“*Jackie,’ I called, ‘here’s Charlie 
Chaplin. He wants to meet you.’ 

“hackie rubbed his eyes, got down from 
his chair and held out his hand. ‘How do 
you do, Mr. Chaplin,’ he said—and 


| promptly crawled back into the chair and 


went to sleep. Charlie, who was accus- 
tomed to have kids get tremendously ex- 
cited at meeting him, was so amused at 
this reception that he chuckled over it for 
the whole half-hour we spent in coming to 
terms. 

““The Kid,’ Jackie’s first picture—in 
which he was a co-star with Mr. Chaplin 
—was released a little over a year later; 
and, as you know, he has been starred in- 
dividually in half a dozen features since 
then. The four pictures covered by the 
half-million-dollar contract will be made 
within the next fifteen months.” 

“Since this money has been paid in ad- 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALC 
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Do Customers 


mean Profit ? 


Is your business growing? Do addi- 
tional customers mean additional profit 
or are profits eaten up by additional 
expenses and leaks which your present 
methods do not detect? 


You must have up-to-the-minute 
figure facts to make your business yield 
the utmost in profit. You cannot get 
adequate figure information about your 
business with a pen. 


Install the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan and get adequate 
figure information every day with 
economy. It’s the simplest way to make 
customers profitable. 


ULATING MACHINES 
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One Merchant 
doing a cash 
business says: 


“We do a strictly cash 
business, and use the 
Burroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machine first, to 
recap our sales by 
clerks and departments. 
Then we make up a 
Daily Distribution 
Sheet. This sheet gives 
us a complete history 
of every business trans- 
action that takes place 
during the day. We 
consider this, alone, 
worth more than the 
cost of this machine. 


è 


“W 

e post our accounts 
payable, daily, and we 
now know every day 
exactly what we owe. 
There is certainly no 
guesswork to your 
plan of bookkeeping. 


g 


“Since we installed this 
Burroughs Accounting 
System we have been 
able to show our bank- 
ers a complete daily 
statement, and now, in 
less than a year, our 
bankers have doubled 
our line of credit. This 
means a greater in- 
crease in discounts 
tearned, and has made 
us many times the cost 
of our outfit.” 
EARNEST COMPANY 
Palatka, Florida 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6042 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
I’m interested in getting 
better figures and making 
bigger profits. Please send 


me description of the Sim- 
plified Accounting Plan. 
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The Finishing Touch 
in Riding Comfort 


Write for “An Auto 
Biography.” This new 
Hassler booklet, sent 
free on request, will 
grip you with its hu- 
man interest, no mat- 
ter what car you drive 


“Tlasslers 


“One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler Equipped” 


ASSLER Shock Absorbers are a complement 
to the finest car. They impart to its springs 
just the finishing touch required to make it ride 
faultlessly, whether oncity paving or country roads. 


The engineering of correct spring control devices 
is a profound specialty within itself—one that re- 
quires absolute concentration. In this field the 
world’s one recognized authority is Robert H. 
Hassler, Inc. 


For ten years this organization has done nothing 
else than design, test, perfect and distribute shock 
absorbers. One car out of every ten in use today 
is Hassler equipped. 


Our distributing offices are at every pivotal 
point—our service universal. More thana million 
Hasgler users today testify that: 


Hassler shock absorbers do make a car ride more 
luxuriously, last longer, s'ay tighter and cost less to 
maintain. 


Add to the fine engineering which your car al- 
ready possesses, the highly specialized engineering 
of Hassler and you will have the easiest riding 
car that it is humanly possible to produce. 


RosperT H. HAss ter, INc. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Rosert H. Hassler, Lro., Hamilton, Ontario 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


vance,” I put in, “what will happen if 
Jackie dies or is seriously injured?” 

“The company has taken out a million 
dollars of insurance against this.” 

i “How much money has Jackie made so 
ar? 

“If you take the investments at their 
present value, the whole amount is about 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. Most 
of the real estate we have bought for him 
has already gone up. He owns grape lands, 
wheat lands, business property, our Los 


| Angeles home, and an interest in some 


valuable oil wells—and he gets a pretty 
big income from articles that have been 
named after him. There is a ‘Jackie 


| Coogan coaster,’ for instance, which 


brings him fifty cents for every sale. He 
receives seven cents from the selling price 
of every ‘Jackie Coogan cap.’ In addition 
there are Jackie Coogan dolls, statuettes, 
and clothing.” 

“Tell me about his daily program when 
he is at home,” I asked. 

“Its very simple,” said Coogan. “He 
goes to bed. every night at eight o’clock 
and sleeps until eight in the morning. 
Then he has an hour for play before 
breakfast. After breakfast fake him, 
with his teacher, to the studio, where we 
arrive at about ten o’clock. He remains 
there about six hours, two of which are 
usually spent in work, three at his studies, 
and one in play. Of course, this program 
varies; but we do not allow him to work 
more than three hours a day—and never 
in the evenings or on Sundays. He leaves 
the studio at four-thirty, gets home at 
five, plays from five to six, and then has 
dinner. After dinner he plays again until 
seven-thirty. After that he has his bath, 
says his prayers, and is put to bed. We 
don’t take him down to the city more than 
four or five times a year.” 


HE next few hours Jackie spent in 

tobogganing, trap-shooting, making 
friends with the hounds, and driving golf 
balls from a cleared tee for the benefit of a 
group of newspaper photographers. Then 
he said a fond farewell to Blighty and we 
motored back to the train. 

“I like dogs almost best of anything,” 
he confided, after we were safely on board. 
“I got a nice dog last Christmas. He’s a 
German police dog. His name is Butzy. 
wanted to bring Butzy along to Ne 
York, but Daddy wouldn’t let me. 
didn’t like to come without him; but I had 
to ” 
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“But you have plenty of games to 
amuse yourself with.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What games and toys do you like 
best?” 

Jackie considered the question for a 
moment. “I like my bicycle best!” he 
declared positively. “‘Next to that I “ike 
my scooter. But anything with wheels 
that make you go fast is fun. I’ve liked to 
go fast ever since I can remember.” 

“How far back can you remember, 
Jackie?” 

“T... don’t... know.” 

“Can you remember the Armistice and 
the soldiers coming home.” 

“No—but I can remember something 
funny that happened when I was three 
years old. Daddy and I were up at Syra- 
cuse, and he was firing shots at a target. 
I fired a shot, too. ... It was a 20-gauge 
gun with a big kick. It knocked me rant 
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The Clermont churned 
ils slow, smoky way up 
the Hudson, on August 
17th, 1807, and the ridi- 
cule of the Nation was 
turned on those who 
came to jeer at Fulton's 
Folly." The pith that 
never wavered òf Robert 
Fulton was vindicated 
and his name was listed 
for imperishable fame 
among those who have 
served their fellow men 
courageously and with 
distinguished ability. 


Attainment through Taith 


_NIMATED by firm belief in himself and in 
the importance of his work, Robert Fulton 
* realized his dream, and proved to a dubious 
world that propulsion of vessels by steam- 
power was practical. 

The possession of such resolute faith is a priceless 
asset to the individual or organization engaged in any 
service that entails creative effort. It is the impelling 
force that leads to greater attainment. 

The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord, familiar today 


to millions of car-owners, is the outcome of years of 


fi 


application and effort by an organization convinced of 
inevitable success. 

The long mileage these tires deliver with such re- 
markable uniformity, is taken tor granted everywhere. 
Yet it is but a few brief seasons since such records, 
as are now common among Firestone users, were un- 
thought of. 

With faith in their ability to attain a still higher degree 
of perfection in tire construction, the builders of Firestone 
Cords have labored arduously from the first and have 
seen their efforts crowned with unqualified success. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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Nearly 


as much ink 


It is hard to believe how little ink an ordi- 
nary self-filling pen holds till you fill it as full 
as possible and then empty it into a little 
bottle. No wonder it runs dry! 


At one filling the Dunn-Pen stores up a 
month’s supply of ink. Nearly three times as 
much as any other self-filling pen—because it 
has no rubber sac inside the barrel to waste 
ink space. 


And you always know exactly how much 
ink is in a Dunn-Pen—the transparent barrel 
shows it. 


The Dunn-Pen fills itself full with its red- 
headed pump—and even the pump itself is 
hollow and full of ink. No springs, no levers. 
Cleans itself while filling. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed forever. 


“The modern 


DUNN-PEN 


Jhe pen with the red-headed filling pump 


The cost of the Dunn-Pen doesn’t keep pace 
with its advantages. It is priced no higher than 
ordinary old-fashioned “fountain pens. 


A size and writing point to fit every hand. 


DUNN-PEN COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Send for Dunn-Pen Booklet 


Camel for Ink 
Goes a month 
without a drink 


Chieago 


over and I rolled down a little hill and 
struck Uncle Art. He was getting water 
from a well, and he spilled some of the 
water on me. Wasn’t that funny?” 

Already the winter evening was begin- 
ning to shut down over the surroundin 
landscape. “I’m sorry it’s getting dark,’ 
Jackie finally ventured, turning a mo- 
mentarily flattened nose-tip from the win- 
dow pane. ‘I can’t see the snow so well.” 

“Are you ever afraid of the dark?” I 
asked. 

“Afraid of the dark?” His voice was 
puzzled. ‘No; why should I be? I’m not 
afraid of anything.” 

“Not even of a big dog that jumps at 
you barking?” 

“Dogs won’t hurt you unless you’re 
afraid of them first,” Jackie assured me 
earnestly. “If you walk right up to them, 
and they see that yee like them, they'll 
be friends, too. . Pm getting hun- 

ry. 
kw hat do you like best to eat, Jackie?” 
I asked. 

“T like ev erything.” 

“But if you could have just one thing, 
and you were about starving, what would 
it be?” 

“Breakfast food.” 

“Better than ice cream?” 

“Oh, yes! ... Ice cream is good, but I 
don’t like it as much as some people do. 
I remember once, though, I was just crazy 
for some, and Uncle Bill played a dirty 
trick on me.’ 


ACKIE!” Mrs. Coogan called from her 
seat across the aisle, “you mustn’t say 
‘dirty trick.’” 
<W hat should I say, Moody?” 
“Say just ‘trick’.” 

“All right... . Uncle Bill played a trick 
on me.” 

“Tt was at my camp up in Connecti- 
cut,” Big Bill explained. ‘Jackie was 
visiting me there. Tell them about it, 
Jackie.” 

Jackie leaned forward and waved his 
arms excitedly. “Wed been out fishing 

.a long, long time,” he said. “When we 
got back to camp, Uncle Bill gave me a 
dish of—what do you call that brick ice 
cream, Uncle Bill?” 

“ Neapolitan.” 

“Oh, yes, Neapolitan. It was in a plate 
and it had a nice sauce on it. I whacked 
my spoon down... and it was nothing but 
wood. Uncle Bill had bought a piece of 
wood that looked like ice cream. . . . But 
I got even with him. I played a trick on 
him, too.” 

“What did you do, Jackie?” 

“He was standing on the edge of the 
dock, and I came up behind him and 
pushed him off into the lake... . I knew 
he could swim, though. But the water 
was cold.” Jackie’s tiny frame shook with 
merriment. 

Big Bill gave me a slow wink. ‘‘You’d 
never guess how surprised I was,” he 
declared gravely. 

By this time the train was pulling into 
the Grand Central Station. 

““Good-by, Jackie,” I said. “I’ve got 
to rush along or IIl be late to dinner.” 

Jackie’s eyes lit up with a mischievous 
twinkle. “If you’re late, telephone to 
Uncle Bill.” 

“What for?” 

“He'll send you a nice, big plate of 
wooden ice cream!” 
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This book came between two men 
and separated them forever 


Te is a rather simple little 
story with an element of 
triumph in it, and an element 
of tragedy. 


Perhaps when you have read 
it you will want to send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business”; 
perhaps not. The offer is made 
without conditions, but only 
you can decide. 


The story concerns two young 
men who owned very modest homes 
in a Middle Western city. Their 
wives were friends. In the winter 
they played bridge together and 
tennis in the summer. One worked 
in a railroad office, the other for a 
manufacturing concern, and their in- 
comes were almost the same. On 
Saturday afternoons they mowed their 
lawns, shouting good naturedly to 
each other across the fence. 


One day the man who worked for 
the railroad inquired about the work 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
He read the little book “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” which describes 
in detail the plan of the Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and Service. 
It left a deep impression on him; a 
change took place in his attitude, a 
curious dissatisfaction with himself 
and his rather easy-going career. For 


the first time in his life he faced the 
fact that an income which marks a 
man as a success at twenty-eight 
means failure at thirty-eight. He 
wondered just how far along he would 
be at thirty-eight; the book stirred his 
imagination as it has stirred that of so 
many other men. He enrolled for the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


He played less bridge than he had 
been playing; he no longer mowed his 
own lawn but hired a laborer to do it, 
explaining to his wife that he had 
found a new value in the spare hours 
which he could not afford to waste. 
The friend next door was puzzled, and 
he, too, asked the reason. But he 
could not quite understand the ex- 
planation his neighbor gave, at least 
he could not see why he should do the 
same. 


It came as a shock to him when his 
friend was promoted to be assistant 
general superintendent of the railroad. 
He was full of congratulations and 
good wishes, but he could not quite 
conceal his envy. It seemed a little 
unfair that good luck should come to 
one and not to both. Why was it that 
life could not treat men more equally 
in the distribution of rewards? 


The man who sent for “Forging 
Ahead in Business” became General 
Superintendent of the Road, one of 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


E Business 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


the youngest railroad officials in the 
United States. He is now the Vice- 
President of a large Coal Mining Com- 
pany. His name and his letters and 
reports are all on file in the office of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Every step in his progress has been 
marked by an intelligent and search- 
ing use of the Institute's facilities for 
help. 


His friend still lives in the little 
house; still wonders. And he probably 
will never know that the thing which 
first came between them was this very 
unusual little book. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
offers you the chance to read this 
book. If your imagination sees an op- 
portunity in the offer, a coupon is at- 
tached for your convenience. It will 
bring “Forging Ahead in Business” 
to you at once by mail, without obli- 
gation. There are thousands of men, 
like this young Executive, who will tell 
you that in its pages there is power. 


| 844 Astor Place, New York City 


| Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
| which I may keep without obligation. 


| NAM innisin Sita PENSEE 
Print here 


| Business 
| Adleri .5j scot aaa 
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‘Tt 


happened! 


The closed car he has just passed 
is on fire—the women and chil- 
dren in that car are trying to 
escape. 

If the fire has not gained head- 
way, he can put it out instantly 
with his Pyrene—save the pass- 
engers and save the car. 
Whenever you and your family 
ride in a closed car you face the 
danger of fire. 

Are yon willing to take the awful 
risk ? 

Install Pyrene in your car at 
small cost and you are safe from 
fire dangers. 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 


SAVES 15% 


reng 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


on your auto fire insurance premium 


Be Obstinate 


Sometimes—It Pays! 
(Continued from page 34) 


for somebody else. And that, I might 
say in passing, is one of the strong factors 
on which I have sought to organize our 
business. We have several thousand 
stockholders who are employees of the 
company, and scores of instances have 
come to my attention which prove that 
their ownership gives them an interest in 
the business much deeper than if they 
were working for wages only. 

I built up my store and made some 
money. It became the largest in town. 
But I saw that no store could ever be very 
big in so small a place. It was a job of 
fighting against the current all the time, 
like a steamboat going up the Mississippi. 
The town was too small. It put a natural 
limit on the amount of business any retail 
merchant could hope to get. I did not 
want that. I was then, and still am, try- 
ing to outgrow limitations. 

After I reached my decision, I branched 
out into wholesaling, which seemed the 
logical next step. We bought a jobbing 
concern in Memphis. It was about ready 
to fail, under the old management. 

We reorganized it thoroughly. The 
very first year we earned a net profit. We 
made a profit every year; and at the end 
of five years we sold out the business for 
twice as much as we had paid. 

We sold because by that time I had 
again begun to feel the pinch of a small 
opportunity. As my ideas expanded it 
seemed to me the possibilities in our job- 
bing business contracted. I saw that we 
could never hope, except by bucking a 
very strong current, to do much business 
beyond a radius of one or two hundred 
miles from the city. 


M* NEXT jump was to St. Louis. 

There we established a shoe-jobbing 
business, with the idea of entering the 
national market. 

From that move our present business 
has grown. We are now not only nation- 
al, but international. We are not only 
jobbers, but also manufacturers. Five 
years ago our nearest competitors did 
about as much business as we did. Last 
year they did a little more than half as 
much. In one recent year, when most 
people found it difficult to maintain their 
previous volume of business, and many ex- 

erienced a great falling-off, we had the 
ica increase in our history. 

All of that goes to show two or three 
things, in my opinion. One is that it pays 
to pick sound policies and stick to them. 
Another is that it pays to put yourself in 
a position where there are no limits, ex- 
cept your own ability, to the extent to 
which you can broaden out. 

When you buy a pair of pants for a 
growing boy, you do not get them a little 
too small. If anything, you get them a 
little too big. He will fill them presently. 
So, when you are picking a career, do not 
select a little niche somewhere that just 
seems to fit you now. That’s not the way 
to develop. Rattle around in your job 
for a while. Don’t be afraid of a big op- 
portunity. You will tend to grow up to it. 


| 


3-Point Superiority 


+ The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
braced frame of a 
Built like a bridge. 
cant uckle — can't warp — can't 
short circuit. Double latticed to lock 
active material (power - producing 
chemical) on the plates. Longer life. 
Higher efficiency. 
2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 
3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grain. Hard 
perfect insulation of plates. 
grain for perfect circulation of acid 
and current—quick delivery of power. 
Another big reason why Philco is 
the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 stations 
—all over the United States. There 
is one near you. Write for address, if 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


RADIO DEALER et ora 
tteries are ship to c 

but bat solutely D RY. No acid ace Ne 

charging uipment. No batterio going bad 


ire or write for detai 
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THIS HAPPENED TO H. L. D. 
and then he got a Philco 


What experiences—embarrassing or dan- 
gerous—have you had with ordinary batter- 
ies? We would be gla d to hear jrom you. 


“My wife was right” 


“She warned me to play safe to get a Philco 
Battery. But I couldn’t see the point. Thought our 
old battery good enough. And here’s the sequel’ — 
writes H. L. D. 


“A long stiff hill, a stalled engine, and the battery flunked— 
petered clean out. With my daughter at the emergency brake— 
two men at the back—I toiled and sweat and CRANKED until 
that big, stiff-jointed motor started.” 


“But never again!” adds H.L.D. For then HE got a Philco— 
the long-life, high-powered battery that whirls the stiffest engine 
—gives you steady white-hot ignition—keeps your lights brilliant 
hour after hour. 


Thousands upon thousands of other motorists—with similar 
hand-cranking experiences behind them—are replacing their 
ordinary batteries with Philcos. They demand Philco’s MARGIN 
OF SAFETY—its tremendous surplus power in reserve for emergencies, 


Why not get YOUR Philco now and be safe? A Philco Bat- 
tery, with Diamond-Grid Plates and Slotted Rubber Retainers, 
carries a TWO-YEAR Guarantee and now costs you no more, 
in many cases even less, than just an ordinary battery. 


See your nearest Philco Service Station at once. Write for a 
complimentary copy of our new booklet, “How to Stretch Your 
Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia: Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard for Radio “A” and “B,” electric passenger 
cars and trucks, mine locomotives and -other battery uses where long-lasting 
low-cost service is demanded. Whatever you use Batteries for, write Philco. 
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THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Style 20A 
Brown Russia 
Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


HERE is only one 
Hanover standard —the 
highest. For more than a 
quarter century it has been 
rigidly adhered to—never 
varied, never compromised. 
The use of best leathers, skilled 
workmanship, distinctive yet non- 
obtrusive designs—these qualities 
have always distinguished Hanover 
Shoes. 

Substantial men, who instinc- 
tively seek the best in footwear, 
know they can rely also upon the 
constant comfort, the ingrained 
quality and underlying ruggedness 
of Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


We are the only shoe manu- 
facturers in America selling exclu- 
sively through our own stores. If 
there is no Hanover Store near you, 
we will fit you from Hanover. 
Write for our latest catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa, 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HANOVER SHOES FOR Boys AND 
LITTLE MEN are staunch, service- 
able, good-looking. Designed for 
growing feet. Shoes your boy will 


be proud of. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


— 


Style B207F of 


We began in St. Louis as wholesalers. 
But very soon I found that, while we had 
the chance to do a more nearly national 
business than at Memphis, we still were 
hampered by certain limitations. We did 
not control our product. It was made for 
us. We had to depend on somebody else 
for quality, deliveries, and all such things. 
So we became manufacturers on our own 
account. 

In those days, most shoes made in the 
United States came from New England. 
Some conditions that existed in the indus- 
try there seemed to me fundamentally 
unsound. For one thing, there were two 
quite definite seasons. 

The factories were operated at high 
pressure during the two seasons, often 
with overtime, but after the season’s de- 
mand had been satisfied they were shut 
down. Everybody then went off fishing, 
or loafed, or took a job at something en- 
tirely different until the next rush time 
came around. 


THAT struck me as all wrong. I knew 
that whenever I had been away from 
my job for some little time it took me quite 
a while to get back into my usual stride. I 
knew that the same thing was true of an 
organization. Nobody, or not many peo- 
le, can do their best if they are furiously 
ae part of the time, and absolutely idle 
the rest of the time. You lose a lot start- 
ing; and you lose a lot more stopping. 

In a factory it is necessary to count at 
least two months lost for every shut- 
down, in addition to the actual time the 
plant is closed. You have to figure at 
least one month for getting everybody 
back into his stride again when you start 
up; and another month for cleaning up 
odds and ends while you are getting ready 
to shut down. The very best results are 
secured in only one way, and that is by a 
strong, steady, continuous pull. 

Therefore we decided that we were go- 
ing to stick to the rule of operating our 
factories the year round, never closing 


them for seasonal variations in demand, | 


nor for any other reason that we could 
possibly control. We have stuck to that 
policy obstinately because it is funda- 
mentally sound. I believe I am correct in 
saying that in eighteen years we have not 
once closed any of our factories for as 
much as thirty days at a stretch, for any 
reason whatever. , 

That required some special efforts in 
our selling methods, which was to our ad- 
vantage also. Distribution, the selling 
end, is the more important part of almost 
any business. It has to be. In manufac- 
turing, the job is to master mechanical 
forces: materials and machines. In sell- 
ing, on the other ħand, you have to master 
human beings—you have to change their 
minds and induce them to buy what you 
have to sell. Itis much more difficult to 
get men to do what you want them to 
than to get machines to. 

I do not mean you can skimp on pro- 
duction. You cannot afford to skimp on 
any necessary job. But it happens to 
take a less common grade of skıll to sell 
goods than to make them. There is noth- 
ing disgraceful about that. 

Ve went out and planned ways to get 
the orders we needed to keep our factories 
busy every day of the year, in season and 
out of season. Nobody can make his big- 
gest success by concentrating on a less 


important activity, any more than by 
tying himself up in a little local environ- 
ment—as I would have done if I had 
stayed, say, in Holly Springs or Memphis. 

We made our own shoes, and we went 
still further: we found that when we 
bought our leather from other people we 
had the same kind of troubles as when we 
were jobbers and bought the whole shoe. 
We could not sufficiently control the qual- 
ity, deliveries, and other factors. So we 
became producers of our own leather. 

We went on in the same way with other 
materials required in the making of shoes, 
until to-day we have, all told, something 
like thirty-eight factories, and we manu- 
facture a large part of all the raw mate- 
rials we require, including such things as 
the boxes we use for packing cases. 

It has been a process of continually 
broadening our scope, pushing back the 
boundaries, releasing ourselves from limi- 
tations. I believe, if you will analyze any 
career or achievement closely, you will 
discover that a big part of it is made up of 
doing just that. 

‘It is the way a business is built. Bar- 
riers are removed, obstacles are sur- 
mounted—the loan of only a thousand 
dollars may be negotiated at the bank 
with the greatest difficulty. But every- 
thing that hinders or limits growth is res- 
olutely swept aside as it appears—and 
there comes a time when a loan of a mil- 
lion dollars may be easier to negotiate 
than the loan of a thousand once was! 

That is the way individuals get ahead, 
too. I think it is right to say that one 
reason why a good many men fail to make 
as much of themselves as they might is 
because they allow themselves to be con- 
fined within limits that they could push 
back, if they only stuck everlastingly to 
ae things that they know are basically 
right. 

he temptation to do the expedient 
thing, whether or not it is right, is a self- 
imposed limitation. In business at least, 
it ıs one of the greatest causes of failure 
that I know of. A sailboat is about the 
least efficient craft there is. You have to 
tack every time the wind changes. Some 
business men do that very thing. 


WE HAVE a few fundamental policies 
in our business—not very many. We 
thought about them very carefully at the 
start, and adopted them because we be- 
lieved they were fundamentally sound. 
We do not change them. 

We will not cut a price for anybody: all 
of our customers pay us the same prices, 
regardless of how much business they do 
with us or how good friends they may be. 
We use nothing but leather in making our 
shoes. We will not alter our terms one 
iota for anybody, on any excuse whatever. 

Those things are fundamental. The 
are simple. But it was at times a hard, 
uphill fight to prevent changes and viola- 
tions in even these few simple rules. 

What happened? 

Here is one thing that used to happen. 
I suppose something like it happens in al- 
most every concern. Competition began 
to give us a stiff run for business, stiffer 
than usual. Orders fell off. The sales 
manager, and probably two or three oth- 
ers interested in sales, came to me and 
said: 

“Weve got to have cheaper shoes. We 
can’t meet competition with what we've 
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Are You Happy? 


SK a hundred people what 
N they want most in the 
S) world and the answer is likely 
2” to be—Happiness. To some, 
= represented by 


Happiness is 
riches or 
fame. To 
others, lei- 
sure spells 
Happiness. 
But all agree 
that there can be no real 
Happiness without Health. 


Summer is the time tobuild for 
Health and Happiness — the 
time of vacations. Longdaysto 
rest in—to playin—todreamin. 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
were the ideal vacationists. 
They took a vacation whether 
they needed it or not—and 


had fun. 


—This is what a real vacation 
means. To vacate your old en- 
vironments, your regular occu- 
pation—your everyday selfand 
have a complete change. To 
do the things 
that will fill 
you brimful of 
energy and 


a 


In planning 
your vacation 
—and ofcourse 
you will take one—try to get 
away from the things you 


have been doing all: year and do the opposite. 


The Postman Does Not Need a Walk— 


He needs a hammock and a lazy time. The 
town man needs the quiet of the country— 


Wisdom of the Wizard 


Thomas A. Edison is one of the hardest 
and happiest workers in the world. 
Year after year he has burned up energy 
at a rate which would have killed most 
men. In rendering a wonderful service 
to the world, he has not spared himself. 
Daringly he has shattered many of the 
accepted laws of health by unceasing 
devotion to his work. And yet he has 
kept himself strong and well—despite 
his seventy-odd years—by taking the 
right kind of vacations to restore the 
strength he so lavishly expends. 


the country man needs the stimulus of the town. 

The mountaineer needs the ocean—the lowlander 

needs the hills. Women who keep house should 

board—and girls who never see a kitchen 

throughout the year should camp out and get 
their own meals. 


One man needs solitude— 
another needs company. _ 
Think of your own needs and 
plan the vaca- 
tion that. will 
do you most 
good. 


New ideas— 
new scenes— 
new people— 
all this is rec- 
reation: And 
recreation is 
necessary to Health and Hap- 
piness. Joy, pleasure, laughter 
are mental stimulants. They 
increase the flow of blood and 
so aid in the first work of 
building up the body and re- 
pairing wasted tissues. 


Miracle- Bx. 
Workers— f 
44 
There are two fa- zì 
mous health doc- KWT / 
FANS 
tors whom weny $) 
advise you to con- 2 “AS ï: 
ZEA G7 

sult. They are j. E 


Dr. Sunshine and (es ; 


Dr. Fresh Air. (: i 


If you want more health, more en- S fsx 
ergy, more enthusiasm, more earning Ra 

power in the days to come, play 4 
hard this month of August—play and {$ 


be happy. 


——S eS 


Biggest in the World, More A 


During the past few years a 
great new movement has been 
growing all over the country— 
the movement to provide recre- 
ation and outddéor amusements 


for the thousands of men, 
women and children who live 
in towns, villages and thickly 
populated cities. This vacation 
movement has been carried 


METROPOLITAN 


along by the Metropolitan Life “What One Town Did”, that 


csets, 


wee 


Insurance Company. In 1922 
many of our district managers 
arranged jolly old-fashioned 
picnics for their local policy- 
holders. 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is so strongly in 
sympathy with this movement 
that it has prepared a booklet, 


Published by 


tells just how to go about the 
work of providing adequate 
recreation centers. 


Please send for it and help 
enlist the interest of your 
neighbors in plans for building 
health in your town. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Ask for 


tobacco 
thats, : 
resh 


from the 
factory 


tobacco is properly aged, care- 
fully blended and packed for 
smoking, the sooner you 
smoke it the better it is. 


this 
is why Tuxedo cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon which 
the tobacco can be sold. Tuxedo is 
fresh — wherever — whenever, you 
buy it. , 


buy 


atin: of fresh Tuxedo today. Smoke 
a pipeful—and see how good fresh 
tobacco can be. 


The Horan, Bha L 
Gi... FRESH 


F 
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got now. There’s no way but to use sub- 
stitutes for leather.” 

That happened time after time. 

There are a good many places where 
materials other than leather can be used 
in a shoe without making much of any 
difference in the outward appearance. 
But we knew that it does make a differ- 
ence in wearing qualities. Because it 
makes a difference, we had decided that a 
shoe ought to be made of leather and of 
nothing but leather. 

But for seven or eight years after we 
inaugurated our policy I had to wage 
those fights every so often to get it sup- 
ported within our organization. We 
never changed. 

Only a few days ago I was talking be- 
fore a group of our executives, and I was 
able to make the statement then that I 
believed if the matter were put to a vote 
not a single executive Snail favor any 
change in the policy. Such unanimous 
agreement about a policy, when you final- 
ly get it, is a very important asset. You 
can do a lot better, because you present a 
united front to your competitors and cus- 
tomers, It weakens you if among the 
salesmen and others are a good many 
who say: 

“If I could only have my way, I'd do so 
and so.” ; 

If a salesman is going to sell success- 
fully he has got to believe, and know, that 
the way it is being done is right. 


UR experience with the leather policy 

is typical. One of the biggest jobs of 
the head of a business is to keep his execu- 
tives and managers from flying off at a 
tangent on little private policies of their 
own. Whenever there is a crisis and 
profits disappear, somebody is pretty sure 
to lose his head. Managers get together 
in groups and knit their brows: 

“‘We’ve got to do something!” 

They are right about that. But the 
one thing they have got to do is not usual- 
ly the thing they conclude they will do. 
Unless they have been utterly wrong all 
the time, they must simply do the same 
things they have been doing, but do them 
harder. 

Don’t change the rules. 
game! 

I have said we never alter our terms. 
We go a long ways with that policy. I 
have known cases where a fire or flood or 
cyclone completely wiped out the store 
of one of our customers. The merchant 
could not possibly pay us on time. But 
we did not alter our terms of payment 
even then. If the merchant was honest 
and a good customer, and the calamity 
was utterly beyond his control, we have 
often said: 

“Here’s a receipt for your debt. We 
are wiping it off our books. We are paid 
in full.” 

We did not give him sixty days or six 
months additional in which to pay us. 
That would have been a violation of the 
rule. If you break a rule once, it is easy 
to break it again. And it is a bad rule 
that is often broken. 

Sometimes one of our salesmen, a new 


Play a faster 


man, thinks we do not mean what we say 
when we insist that we do not cut prices. 
He goes ahead, under the pressure of com- 
petition and the persuasion of buyers, and 
does offer some customer a lower price. 

In such cases we do not penalize the 
merchant. The salesman is our repre- 
sentative and we stand behind what he 
says. We bill the goods to the customer 
at the price quoted. But when the sales- 
man receives his next pay check, he finds 
that the exact amount of the difference 
between what the customer should have 
paid, and what he did pay, is deducted 
from his salary. 

I have never known the offense to be 
repeated! 

Of course we sometimes have to take 
losses as a result of sticking to our poli- 
cies. But the losses we incur that way 
are far less than those we would incur if 
we used haphazard methods and trimmed 
our business sails to every fresh breeze. 


E HAVE a good many factories. 

From time to time we add others. Our 
policy is to sell the shoes made in a new 
factory at a price which represents, not 
what it actually costs us to make them 
there but what we know from our experi- 
ence elsewhere they ought to cost if the 
manufacturing organization were fully 
tuned up and running properly. 

It is our own affair, and customers are 
not specially interested in the fact that 
we have not yet got that factory running 
efficiently. We take the losses ourselves 
until we get straightened around. 

It is almost a maxim in our organiza- 
tion that we are doing very well indeed if 
we do not lose as muck money as a factory 
costs before we start to earn a profit on its 
product. If we pay $150,000 for a fac- 
tory, our losses are likely to amount to 
fully another $150,000 before we start to 
earn anything for ourselves. 

But we take that loss cheerfully, for we 
know that presently we are going to get 
our manufacturing there on an efficient 
and €économical basis. We will make more 
in the long run by not charging to custom- 
ers the costs of our temporary inefficiency. 

The results that count, in any activity, 
are those that cover a long period of time. 
I do not mean that you should not take 
advantage of emergencies. Of course you 
should. Make a rule that covers emer- 
gencies, if necessary. 

But when you hails made your rule, 
abide by it. Do not lose your head while 
the fight is on; do not change to something 
untested and unfamiliar, merely because 
the rules you are sure of do not happen to 
be winning for you at the moment. If 
you do change, you lose all you have 
gained by your previous effort. Make 
everything that has gone before count 
toward what is coming. 

Decide in advance what course you are 
going to take; the lines you are going to 
follow. Decide with all the facts in front 
of you. Don’t fool yourself about what it 
is going to cost. But once you have de- 
cided, and are sure you are right, do not 
let anything stop you. 

Be obstinate. It pays! 


“A MAN With His Nose to the Grindstone Sees Nothing Else,” says Edward W. 
Edwards in a remarkably interesting interview next month. He is directing 
head and principal owner of no less than five different million-dollar enter- 
prises, and this article unfolds his dramatic story and his philosophy of life. 
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Somewhere West of Laramie 


busting, steer-roping girl who knows what I’m 


a ree west of Laramie there’s a broncho- 
talking about. 


She can tell what a sassy pony, that’s a cross between 


greased lightning and the place where it hits, can do with . 


eleven hundred pounds of steel and action when he’s 
going high, wide and handsome. 


‘The truth is—the Playboy was built for her. 


Built for the lass whose face is brown with the sun when 
the day is done of revel and romp and race. 


She loves the cross of the wild and the tame. 


There’s a savor of links about that car—of laughter and 
lilt and light—a hint of old loves—and saddle and quirt. 
It’sa brawny thing—yet a graceful thing for the sweep 
oœ’ the Avenue. 


Step into the Playboy when the hour grows dull with 
things gone dead and stale. 


Then start for the land of real living with the spirit of 
the lass who rides, lean and rangy, into the red horizon 
of a Wyoming twilight. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
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One easy tum of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel givesyoua 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 


Ham Should be 
Baked Slowly 


HA should be baked slowly. Slow 


baking means a low fire. A low 
fire is difficult to maintain with any kind 
of stove or fuel except—a Gas Range 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. 
With a Lorain-equipped Gas Range you 
simply turn the Red Wheel to any cook- 
ing temperature you want, high or low, 
and the Regulator will automatically 
maintain that exact temperature until 
you shut off the gas. 
Never a baking failure. Do your can- 
ning in the oven, easier, quicker and 
better. Cook a Whole Meal in the oven 
at one time while you’re miles away. 
Boil soups in the oven at the same time 
you’re baking a cake. Roast meats as 
you've never been able to roast them 
before. These are only a few of the many 
things that you can do with a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range. 
Gas Companies, Hardware, Furniture 
and Department Storesdemonstrate and 
sell these world-known Gas Ranges. As 
soon as you can, learn how easy and 
“certain in results” the task of cooking 
can be made with a Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range. 


Send for These Free Recipes: 
HOLLENDEN BAKED HAM 
By Henri S. Rigo, Chef, the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland 
LORAIN FISH DINNER 
By Carlotta C. Greer, Head of Department of 
Foods and Household Management, East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
LORAIN OVEN CANNING 
A Chart thar tells how to can 37 different fruits 
and vegetables by the Lorain Oven Method 
The above recipes are attractively printed, and 
give you full instructions including the exact 
Time and Temperature for cooking. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
248 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


How Much Money Would Satisfy You? 


(Continued from page 27) 


figures would need to be multiplied by two 
for city living. A member of Congress 
suggests $150,000 as a reasonable expec- 
tation. A college president, who lives very 
simply in a home which is rich in books, 
says that even in his quiet community 
the income from {80,000 or $100,000 
would be necessary to provide a living on 
the scale to which he and his friends are 
accustomed. 

An eminent scientist, well along in 
years, has worked out the problem more 
in detail. He writes: “A modest com- 

tence for an elderly man, retired from 

usiness, married but with no other de- 
pendents, may be estimated at say $1,000 
a year for rent, $400 for food, $200 for 
fuel and gas, $40 for electricity, $300 for 
clothing, $100 for reading matter, $500 
for labor (it is’ assumed that the wife is 
able to be housekeeper for two, but not 
do heavy labor); $460 for all other ex- 
penses: $3,000. A small automobile would 
mean about $500 more, but most people 
too old to work would not want one. This 
would be $60,000 capital. You may cut 
this a third and yet not be poor.” 

The editor of a publication known all 
over the world says: “I can easily see how 
a man with the proper perspective on life 
could use the income from several times 
a hundred thousand dollars, and still be 
a very great asset to his community.” 

He points out that Roosevelt’s service 
to the country was made possible because 
he had enough money so that he did not 
need to earn. 

The highest figure mentioned as con- 
stituting a competence is half a million 
dollars; the lowest fifty thousand. The 
figure which is given ‘he largest number 
of votes is $150,000. If these answers are 
typical, therefore,—and I think they are— 
they give a pretty good picture of the 
mind of the average business or profes- 
sional man. 


NDREW CARNEGIE in his thirty- 
third year stopped to take account 
of himself, and left a memorandum which 
was not discovered until after his death. 
“By this time two years I can so ar- 
range my business as to secure at least 
fifty thousand dollars per annum,” he 
wrote. ‘‘ Beyond this never earn—make no 
effort to increase fortune but spend the 
surplus for benevolent purposes. Cast 
aside business, except for others. 

“Settle in Oxford and get a thorough 
education, making the acquaintance of 
literary men—this will take three years 
active work—pay especial attention to 
speaking in public. Settle then in London 
and purchase a controlling interest in some 
newspaper or live review and give the 

eneral management of it attention, tak- 

ing a part in public matters, especially 
those connected with education and im- 
provement of the poorer classes. 

“Man must have an idol—the amassing 
of wealth is one of the worst species of 
idolatry—no idol more debasing than the 
worship of money. Whatever I engage in 
I must push inordinately; therefore I 
should be careful to choose that life which 
will be the most elevating in its character. 
To continue much longer overwhelmed 


by business cares, and with most of my 
thoughts wholly upon the way to make 
more money in the shortest time, must 
degrade me beyond the hope of permanent 
recovery. I will resign business at thirty- 
five; but during the ensuing two years I 
wish to spend the afternoons in receiving 
instruction and in reading systematically.” 

It was a brave resolution and Carnegie 
never entirely departed from the spirit of 
it. The time came when he did retire and 
devote himself entire}y to benevolent ac- 
tivities. But not at thirty-five. At that 
age, when the two years allotted by his 
resolution had expired, he was so deep in 
projects and obligations that to pull out 
would have meant an earthquake. 


OF THE readers of this magazine it 
would be interesting to know how 
many have ever said to themselves: “I will 
retire from business at thirty-five” (or 
forty, or fifty). Or, ‘‘When I get $50,000” 
(or $100,000 or $200,000) “I will quit ac- 
cumulating.” More than one of my cor- 
respondents confesses that he once made 
some such compact with himself; but few 
held to it. 

What happens to change such com- 
pacts? A large number of these men say 
frankly that, as they came into middle 
life, their family expenses increased; they 
developed tastes and interests which were 
unknown to their early days, and these, 
with the sudden decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, compelled a re- 
vision of their more youthful ideas. Others 
came to a clearer realization that “The 
great mass of men live and work with only 
a thin partition between them and abso- 
lute want,” as one correspondent ex- 
presses it. 

Following the same line of thought, 
another says: 

“Some of the wealthiest men I know 
walk continually in the shadow of a great 
fear. The ‘Red’ hysteria is a symptom of 
this. One great manufacturer, who was a 
laborer’s son growing up in a very humble 
neighborhood, used to satisfy his early 
hope of being able some day to play Lady 
Bountiful by going back to his early 
neighborhood on Christmas Eve with a 
car full of toys, which he would distribute 
promiscuously to whatever children he 
met. While his wealth has increased tre- 
mendously during the past few years, he 
has abandoned even this comparatively 
inexpensive charity, and lives in continual 
worry of a social overturn which will take 
away from him what he has so eagerly 
hoarded.” 

There is one important factor that often 
causes a revision of the plans of men who 
have made up their minds to retire when 
they reach a certain age or when they 
accumulate a certain sum of money. Let 
me quote two letters from men in widely 
differing fields of activity, which illustrate 
this point. The first 1s from a mining 
engineer: > 

“An orphan at seven, I was without 4 
home,” he writes. “I was hired man and 
boy on a New England farm. At about 
the age of seventeen I began to put into 
execution a plan which had been develop- 


ing in my mind fer severa! years [ went 
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“Have you ever 
tried it this way” 


A woman discovered 
this new use 


HE and her husband were 

motoring cross-country. They 
landed in a town one evening after 
a hard, dusty, all-day drive. 


The hotel could accommodate 
them but there wasn’t a bath to 
be had for love or money. 


She was a fastidious person. 
The room without bath was almost 
a tragedy. She simply had to 
freshen up before dinner. 


Listerine—occurred to her. She 
doused a towel with it and in a 


jiffy she felt almost as refreshed as . 


though she had had her tub. 


So often, time or circumstances 
do not permit a bath or shower. 
Maybe after a hot shopping day; 
when traveling; after summer sports. 


On many, many such occasions ` 


you'll find Listerine a most re- 
freshing, exhilarating substitute. 


A new use for an old friend that 
we thought you’d like to know 
about—if you had not as yet dis- 
covered it for yourself. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, U. S.A. 
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Do You Really 
Like to Shave? 


I wonder if any man really enjoys shav- 
ing. Yes—I include even the 2,000,000 
or more men who use Mennen Shaving 
Cream every morning. It may not be 
ood advertising to suggest that a 
Meanen shave could be anything less 
than pure, unadulterated joy—an 
experience that you look forward to 
eagerly—but I have always felt that 
able shaving was really a nuisance. 
My enthusiasm doesn’t run riot to 
the extent of comparing shaving to the 
joy you get out of a good cigar—or the 
second cup of coffee—or a birdie on 
the links. 

What I have insisted on is that 
Mennen’s takes off the curse—makes 
shaving comfortable and speedy—and 
keeps your skin in fine condition. 

I admit that a lot of men think the 
world of Mennen’s—seems to me I’ve 
had letters one time or another from at 
least 2,000,000 friends telling how 
Mennen’s has freed them from torture 
—how smoothly and gently a Mennen 
softened beard comes off—what a fine 
creamy lather they can build up with 
any water—cold or hard—but that is 
a comfortable shave—not a recreation. 

Of course, compared to what we used 
to get, a Mennen Shave is about like 
riding in a well padded limousine instead 
of an old fashioned buckboard—that 
is, comfort. I offer you an unsurpassed, 
comfortable shave—the kind that will 
make you rub your hand over-your 
face and say “Gee! that was great,” 
but I don’t claim you’ll be so crazy 
about it that you won’t be happy till 
you lather up again next morning. 

Mennen heavy, creamy, non-drying 
lather will quickly soften the toughest 
beard that ever bristled so that the 
razor will just slip right through. The 
heavy content of Boro-glycerine keeps 
the skin pliable and well conditioned 
and makes it possible to shave close 


without danger of soreness. 

Wouldn’t you like to try a few Mennen shaves? 
Buy a tube at any drug store. Use it for a week. If 
you don’t think hem ‘lie finest shaves you ever enjoyed, 
send tube to me and I will refund purchase price. 


e 
THe Mennen Company on Hainrg 
Newark. MJ. U.S.A (Mennen Salesman) 
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to high school and from there to college. 

“In college I developed what I took to 
be a literary bent, and after graduating 
I took a position as instructor in a tech- 
nical school, which gave me plenty of op- 
portunity for reading and study. Later I 
married; we had two children. My wife 
sympathized strongly with my literary 
aspirations. To satisfy these required 
leisure, which, for the time at least, would 
bring in no money, and it was obviously 
unfair to my family to subject them to 
privation while I was working for literary 
recognition. Accordingly I dropped teach- 
ing and went into engineering. My goal 
took definite shape. I was to save $100,000. 

“To make a long story short, I reached 
my goal; but I grew so fond of my work 
that I lost all desire to drop it. gabe 
to see clearly that the object of life is not 
the acquisition of fame or of money, but 
service through the sort of work for which 
a man is best fitted. I was happy enough 
to have found that work. It has given me 
my full measure of enjoyment, taking me 
into far countries and providing means to 
gratify all reasonable tastes. ñ have no 
desire to leave it, and feel that I should be 
running away from life if I did.” 


HE second letter is from a merchant 

who began life as a lawyer. He writes: 

`“ The idea of retiring when a competence 
is made is one that I think has been over- 
played. My own feeling about that matter 
is that a man who plans to retire from 
business, after he has acquired what he 
thinks is a competence, and devote him- 
self to public service is not going to render 
as effective public service as he would if 
he stayed in business and was known as a 
successful, active, business man. From 
that vantage point he can render much 
more effective service than he can if he 
is known as a retired business man, out of 
touch with active life.” 

These two quotations are typical of 
many. The hundred successful Americans 
who have opened their hearts on this sub- 
ject have no thought of retiring and no in- 
terest in accumulating money to that end. 
Says one: 

“The average man is vastly happier and 
better off to keep right on in his accus- 
tomed business activities until the end. 
No one is safe in retiring from business, 
unless he has some hobby or study to 
which he can turn for the useful employ- 
ment of his time. The beautiful city of 
(a prominent winter resort) was 
completely spoiled for me on a recent 
visit by the faces of the multitude of re- 
tired business men. who have settled there 
to enjoy life in that delightful region. 
They reminded me of lost souls in purga- 
tory. They had nothing to do.” 

The reason why many American men 
keep going long i Ahi their financial needs 
are met is the love of their work and not 
the love of money. I have heard men talk 
in business conferences as artists talk 
about their art, or preachers about re- 
ligion. This is something that the social- 
ist, who views business purely as a ma- 
chine for extracting money from the many 
for the benefit of the few, cannot under- 
stand, and does not want to. But it is the 
most powerful single force in American 
life. 

Says a college president: 

“I happened to know a man who came 
to the Middle West some thirty years ago 


as a farm hand. He walked barefooted 
into one of our towns and declared that he 
was the son of poor New England parents, 
but that he expected to pile up money and 
free himself from the hampering restric- 
tions which had always surrounded his 
family. One opportunity after another 
came for accumulating money, and I rè- 
member well when he said that he was 
worth five hundred thousand dollars. I 
àsked him why he did not start systematic 
giving for the improvement of his com- 
munity and his country. He replied that 
he had become so engrossed in making 
money that his supreme joy resulted from 
watching his accumulations grow. He 
lived to see his wealth amount to a million 
dollars, then left his money to be divided 
among immediate relatives. His lifè was 
a comparative failure, because he did not 
properly balance getting and giving.” 

ontrast that incident with the follow- 
ing conversation which is reported by a 
prominent clergyman: 

“I am afraid of the money mania,” a 
Kansas banker said to this man, his 
pastor. He had accumulated five hundred 
thousand dollars by his energy and at- 
tractive personality. 

“What is the money mania?” the 
clergyman asked. 

“It’s the itching that gets into a man’s 
system when he has accumulated half a 
million dollars and makes him want to add 
another half million to it,” the banker 
answered. “To relieve the itching he 
promises himself that when he gets a 
million he will live modestly on the income 
and give away the surplus to benevolent 
objects. But I know that if I were to go 
on and get a million I would not be satis- 
fied until I had made it two; and with two 
I would want five. That’s the money 
mania, and I’m afraid of it.” 

To which the clergyman replied: “I 
think you are fairly safe, because last year 
iiy gave away two thirds of your income; 

ut if you ever feel the money mania com- 
ing over you, send for me and I will do my 
best to relieve you by getting you to give 
me fifty thousand dollars for Col- 
lege.” 


ONE man sends me this story regarding 
Charles M. Schwab, which comes to 
him from one of Schwab’s good friends. 

“You’ve made your pile, Charlie,” said 
the friend. “It’s a big one and it’s grow- 
ing. You haven’t a chick or a child; what 
are you going to do with it?” 

Schwab is quoted as replying, “I’ve been 
thinking that over a good deal of late 
years and I have a plan.” He looked at 
his friend very soberly and added, “You 
know, Tom, it’s a lot harder to give away 
money than it is to make it. That is, if 
you are cussed with a conscience.” 

Taken then as a whole, my interviews 
and letters give this picture of the success- 
ful American: He is embedded in his 
work, and loves it. Money, as he goes 
along, tends to occupy a relatively smaller 
rather than a larger place in his mind. 
(There are, of course, some glaring excep- 
tions.) He hasgenerous impulses, and tends 
to respond freely to all sorts of calls, though 
often doubting the wisdom and effective- 
ness of his gifts. Generally speaking, he 
starts to give money away while he is still 
comparatively young; if he waits until he 
has arrived before he gives, the habit is 
hard to form. To label him a “money 
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HE best razor in the 

world, in the best case 
made, is yours for $1.00 when 
you buy thenew Ever-Ready 
“Touring” De Luxe. 


The case of the “Touring” 

as illustrated above, is 

wrought of heavy brass, nickel plated 

and burnished to a lasting lustre. The 

cover is gracefully domed and closes 

with a spring button lock. The interior 

is lined throughout with velvet and 
satin of rich effect. 


The Ever-Ready Razor in the “Tour- 
ing” set is triple nickeled and guaran- 
teed for ten years. Triple nickel plating 
is the only durable and sanitary plating 
for safety razors. The handle is of the 
new heavy hexagon type, designed to 
“set” comfortably in the hand. The 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades which come 
with the set are marvels of lasting keen- 
ness. They will give you the quickest, 


- Ever-Re 


SAFETY RAZOR £ 
$3 Models Now J 


This outfit exactly as 
pictured $1.00 complete. 


cleanest shaves you ever experienced— 
real “shaves De Luze.” 


The Ever-Ready Razor requires no 
troublesome adjustment; simply slip the 
blade into the frame, snap down the 
top, and the blade is locked at the 
correct angle. 


Examine the Ever-Ready De Luxe 
Models, of which this is one, and you 
will see for yourself that in every way 
—sturdiness of build, luxury of appoint- 
ments, and all around quality, they are 
built to rigid $5.00 specifications. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Also Makers of Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 
FACTORIES - - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Important to Dealers! 


Dealers—write us for details of the biggest 
Selling and Window Trimming Plan in the 
History of Merchandising. 


ady 


Ever~-Ready 
Radio Blades 
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Scouting? 


You'll want to take some- 
thing good to eat; that’s 

Kraft Cheese. 

Rain or shine your Kraft 

Cheese — in tins —will be 

safe. Make your cheese 


/ sandwiches fresh when 


PE ad 


you're ready to eat. ` 


For any outing there’s noth- 
ing to equal it; solid nour- 
ishment, compact, con- 
venient. It’s good until you 
open it; very good when 
you eat it; a meal by itself. 


Keepin mind thedifference 
between Kraft Cheese and 
“justcheese.” We're respon- 
sible for the quality of Kraft 
Cheese—our name is on it— 
and we make it our business 
to see that it’s always as 
good as cheese can be made; 
smooth, rich and creamy. 
There are eight kindssealed 


in parchment lined tins.’ 


And you'll like the flavor— 


V everyone does. 


No rind — it spreads. 
No waste—100% cheese. 


Cheese Recipe Book FREE 
J.L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


AMERICAN CHEDDAR 
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grubber,” or to assume that the piling up 
of wealth is his chief incentive, 1s wholly 
to misinterpret his character and his vision 
of the importance of his work. The chief 
criticism of him—and this criticism many 
of my correspondents acknowledge freely 
of themselves—is not that he is wealth- 
bound but that he is work-bound. He has 
too few interests outside his office. 

I want to quote the letter of one man 
at some length, because he has had an 
opportunity of comparing our American 
life with that of the other peoples of the 
world, and because he enjoys the personal 
acquaintanceship of more eminent Ameri- 
cans than almost any other man I know. 
He is the acknowledged leader in a profes- 
sion which is also an art. 


“AMERICA is the country of the single- 

track mind,” he writes, “and this is at 
once our success and our curse. The Ger- 
mans eliminated every human considera- 
tion in their endeavor to put over their 
so-called‘ Kultur’ and their undeniable eff- 
ciency, and it proved to be their curse. It 
is the American habit to give an undivided 
attention to whatever they do. The result 
is that when a man acquires a sum which 
should be competent to permit him to live 
for the betterment of himself and his fel- 
low creatures, he has no means at his com- 
mand to use his competency in the proper 
pursuits of leisure, and he, therefore, con- 
tinues making money—or organizing—or 
whatever else it may be. Because his wife, 
forced to inhabit the same atmosphere, 
acquires the same limits, she requires 
more money than otherwise would be the 
case. Coming back on the ‘Mauretania’ 
the other day, a woman—not from the 
much-maligned Middle West, but born 
and brought up in the Hudson River Val- 
ley—said, when I asked her what kind of 
trip she had, ‘Perfectly ghastly; I didn’t 
find anything to buy, and you know I just 
love to spend money.” She, poor dear, had 
grown with her husband, he to make— 
she to spend. 

“As a specialist it would seem as though 
the laugh was on me, that I am proving 
the deficiency in the American scheme of 
life by my own life; in which case, of 
course, my perspective would not be good. 
But I beg to call to your mind the fact 
that when I was forty I deliberately sacri- 
ficed a month a year that I might get the 
feel of Europe. When I was forty-five, 
because I was competent to enjoy it, I 
took off two months a year; when I was 
fifty, because I had so many things to do 
during the period which was not occupied 
by business, I took off a third month. When 
I was fifty-five I eliminated still the fourth. 

“In this period I go to my friends, 
many of whom have no money and little 
or no social position, but all of whom have 
some claim to celebrity because of their 
attainments. I expect, if all goes well, 
that when I am sixty I can take off the 
fifth month and when I am sixty-five to 
take off half the year and continue to be 
active—not in the making of money but 
in the continuance of a profession which, 
owing to its not having become irksome, 
contributes so largely to my joy in living.” 

There is not space within the limitations 
of this article to discuss that part of my 
inquiry which relates to the inheritance of 
money. ‘Do you think your sons will be 
benefited or handicapped if you leave 
them your savings?” I asked. And, “Have 


you ever considered the establishment of 
trust funds for your girls?” As might be 
expected, opinion is at divided. One 
man quotes Henry Ward Beecher’s re- 
mark that it would be a blessing to almost 
any ch man’s son to be kicked off his 
father’s front-door step. Others, and a 
majority, confess to a normal human de- 
sire to see their children have as much of a 
start as possible in the race of life, and in- 
tend to divide their property between 
their boys and girls. 

Passing over the arguments of both 
sides, one impression which stands out 
very vividly in my mind as a result of 
these inquiries is this—that the sons who 
are ruined by money are usually ruined 
before they inherit it; that what a man 
writes into his will is of little influence on 
his children’s careers as compared with 
the atmosphere which he and his wife 
have created and maintained in their 
home. Is money the constant subject of 
conversation, or is it something which is 
merely taken for granted, but never dis- 
cussed? Is it regarded as the end of a 
living, or as merely a necessary means to 
an end? Is giving practiced in the house- 
hold, and are the children trained from 
childhood to have some sense of responsi- 
bility for others? Is there good literature 
and worth-while conversation, or are 
things and the cost of things the entire 
mental menu? These are the questions 
that count. The spirit of parents lives 
beyond the grave, as well as the money 
they may have piled up. And the influ- 
ence of that spirit determines in most 
cases whether the money is a trust or a 
curse. 


WiHtTHOUT any comment of my own 
let me conclude with quotations from 
two different letters—the tributes of two 
important American men to the example 
and influence of their fathers. This is the 
first: 

“ Neither fear nor avarice influenced the 
financial life of one successful American, 
my father. No mere habit, but his rule of 
conduct, grounded in conviction and bul- 
warked by character, determined his 
money-getting and his money-giving. His 
career as touching and touched by dollars 
may be epitomized thus: 


Debit Credit 
Life, 80 years Work, 60 years 
Inheritance $5,000 Family 
Salary account $77,500 
earned 105,000 Losses 3,000 
Dividends, Givings 41,500 
Interest 30,000 
TotTaL $140,000 Total $122,000 
Baance (Estate) 18,000 


“His giving paralleled his gaining. His 
estate was equal to just about what the 
sum of simple interest at six per cent on his 
inheritance would have amounted to in 
sixty years. He received $5,000 from his 
father’s estate. He left an estate of $18,- 
ooo. That estate was less than half as 
much money as he had given to others. 
Such givings, totaling $41,500, were more 
than half as much money as he had spent 
upon himself and his family. They were 
equal to nearly one third of the aggregate 
income of his lifetime. 

“My father was an eminent success. He 
was successful because he fulfilled his life 
aim. He swerved not from his rule of 
conduct. He believed that his concer 
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From Seville, in sunny Spain, where 
climate and soil combine to make the 
finest olive growing district in the 
world come Heinz Queen Olives. 
The same region produces ripe olives 
for olive oil. And in the midst of 
these olive groves there is a Heinz 
establishment where the fruit is pre- 
pared under our strict supervision 
and the ripe olives are pressed for 
Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 

Olives and raisins from Spain, cur- 
rants from Greece, figs from Turkey, 
spices from Java and India, fruits and 
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vegetables from the garden spots of 
America! The whole world isdrawn 
on for the products used in making 
the 57 Varieties. And wherever 
quick handling is necessary to pre- 
serve freshness, Heinz kitchens are 
located right on the spot. 

All these world-wide activities © 


are for the purpose of making each | 


food that bears the name Heinz pure 
and wholesome and good to eat— 
uniform in quality, and sufficient in 
quantity to supply a world-wide 
demand for them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties 
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Scouting? 


You'll want to take some- 
thing good to eat; that’s 
Kraft Cheese. 

aa Rain or shine your Kraft 

Cheese — in tins —will be 

safe. Make your cheese 

/ sandwiches fresh when 
} you’re ready to eat. ` 


For any outing there's noth- 
ing to equal it; solid nour- 
ishment, compact, con- 
venient. It’s good until you 
open it; very good when 
you eat it; a meal by itself. 


Keep in mind the difference 
between Kraft Cheese and 
“just cheese.’’ We're respon- 
sible for the quality of Kraft 
Cheese—our name is on it— 
and we make it our business 
to see that it’s always as 
goodas cheese can be made; 
smooth, rich and creamy. 
There are eight kinds sealed 


in parchment lined tins.’ 


And you'll like the flavor— 
Ñ everyone does. 


No rind — it spreads. 
No waste—100% cheese. 
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grubber,” or to assume that the piling up 
of wealth is his chief incentive, 1s wholly 
to misinterpret his character and his vision 
of the importance of his work. The chief 
criticism of him—and this criticism many 
of my correspondents acknowledge freely 
of themselves—is not that he is wealth- 
bound but that he is work-bound. He has 
too few interests outside his office. 

I want to quote the letter of one man 
at some length, because he has had an 
opportunity of comparing our American 
life with that of the other peoples of the 
world, and because he enjoys the personal 
acquaintanceship of more eminent Ameri- 
cans than almost any other man I know. 
He is the acknowledged leader in a profes- 
sion which is also an art. 


“AMERICA is the country of the single- 
track mind,” he writes, “and this is at 
once our success and our curse. The Ger- 
mans eliminated every human considera- 
tion in their endeavor to put over their 
so-called‘ Kultur’ and their undeniable efi- 
ciency, and it proved to be their curse. It 
is the American habit to give an undivided 
attention to whatever they do. The result 
is that when a man acquires a sum which 
should be competent to permit him to live 
for the betterment of himself and his fel- 
low creatures, he has no means at his com- 
mand to use his competency in the proper 
pursuits of leisure, and he, therefore, con- 
tinues making money—or organizing—or 
whatever else it may be. Because his wife, 
forced to inhabit the same atmosphere, 
acquires the same limits, she requires 
more money than otherwise would be the 
case. Coming back on the ‘Mauretania’ 


the other day, a woman—not from the ` 


much-maligned Middle West, but born 
and brought up in the Hudson River Val- 
ley—said, when I asked her what kind of 
trip she had, ‘Perfectly ghastly; I didn’t 
find anything to buy, and yoo know I just 
love to spend money.’ She, poor dear, had 
grown with her husband, he to make— 
she to spend. 

“As a specialist it would seem as though 
the laugh was on me, that I am proving 
the deficiency in the American scheme of 
life by my own life; in which case, of 
course, my perspective would not be good. 
But I beg to call to your mind the fact 
that when I was forty I deliberately sacri- 
ficed a month a year that I might get the 
feel of Europe. When I was forty-five, 
because I was competent to enjoy it, I 
took off two months a year; when I was 
fifty, because I had so many things to do 
during the period which was not occupied 
by business, I took off a third month. When 
I was fifty-five I eliminated still the fourth. 

“In this period I go to my friends, 
many of whom have no money and little 
or no social position, but all of whom have 
some claim to celebrity because of their 
attainments. I expect, if all goes well, 
that when I am sixty I can take off the 
fifth month and when I am sixty-five to 
take off half the year and continue to be 
active—not in the making of money but 
in the continuance of a profession which, 
owing to its not having become irksome, 
contributes so largely to my joy in living.” 

There is not space within the limitations 
of this article to discuss that part of my 
inquiry which relates to the inheritance of 
money. “Do you think your sons will be 
benefited or handicapped if you leave 
them your savings?” I asked. And, “ Have 


you ever considered the establishment of 
trust funds for your girls?” As might be 
expected, opinion is charpl divided. One 
man quotes Henry Ward Beecher’s re- 
mark that it would be a blessing to almost 
any Nch man’s son to be kicked off his 
father’s front-door step. Others, and a 
majority, confess to a normal human de- 
sire to see their children have as much of a 
start as possible in the race of life, and in- 
tend to divide their property between 
their boys and girls. 

Passing over the arguments of both 
sides, one impression which stands out 
very vividly in my mind as a result of 
these inquiries is this—that the sons who 
are ruined by money are usually ruined 
before they inherit it; that what a man 
writes into his will is of little influence on 
his children’s careers as compared with 
the atmosphere which he and his wife 
have created and maintained in their 
home. Is money the constant subject of 
conversation, or is it something which is 
merely taken for granted, but never dis- 
cussed? Is it regarded as the end of a 
living, or as merely a necessary means to 
an end? Is giving practiced in the house- 
hold, and are the children trained from 
childhood to have some sense of responsi- 
bility for others? Is there good literature 
and worth-while conversation, or are 
things and the cost of things the entire 
mental menu? These are the questions 
that count. The spirit of parents lives 
beyond the grave, as well as the money 
they may have piled up. And the influ- 
ence of that spirit determines in most 
cases whether the money is a trust or a 
curse. 


WITHOUT any comment of my own 
let me conclude with quotations from 
two different letters—the tributes of two 
important American men to the example 
and influence of their fathers. This is the 
first: 

“ Neither fear nor avarice influenced the 
financial life of one successful American, 
my father. No mere habit, but his rule of 
conduct, grounded in conviction and bul- 
warked by character, determined his 
money-getting and his money-giving. His 
career as touching and touched by dollars 
may be epitomized thus: 


Debit Credit 
Life, 80 years Work, 60 years 
Inheritance $5,000 Family 
Salary account $77,500 
earned 105,000 Losses 3,000 
Dividends, Givings 41,500 
Interest 30,000 
ToTaL $140,000 ToTaAL $122,000 
Batance™ (Estate) 18,000 


“His giving paralleled his gaining. His 
estate was equal to just about what the 
sum of simple interest at six per cent on his 
inheritance would have amounted to in 
sixty years. He received $5,000 from his 
father’s estate. He left an estate of $18,- 
000. That estate was less than half as 
much money as he had given to others. 
Such givings, totaling $41,500, were more 
than half as much money as he had spent 
upon himself and his family. They were 
equal to nearly one third of the aggregate 
income of his lifetime. 

“My father was an eminent success. He 
was successful because he fulfilled his life 
aim. He swerved not from his rule of 
conduct. He believed that his concem 
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From Seville, in sunny Spain, where 
climate and soil combine to make the 
finest olive growing district in the 
world come Heinz Queen Olives. 
The same region produces ripe olives 
for olive oil. And in the midst of 
these olive groves there is a Heinz 
establishment where the fruit is pre- 
pared under our strict supervision 
and the ripe olives are pressed for 
Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 

Olives and raisins from Spain, cur- 
rants from Greece, figs from Turkey, 
spices from Java and India, fruits and 
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vegetables from the garden spots of 
America! The whole world isdrawn 
on for the products used in making 
the 57 Varieties. And wherever 
quick handling is necessary to pre- 
serve freshness, Heinz kitchens are 
located right on the spot. 

All these world-wide activities © 


are for the purpose of making each ~ ʻ 


food that bears the name Heinz pure 
and wholesome and good to eat— 
uniform in quality, and sufficientin 
quantity to supply a world-wide 
demand for them. Pe 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties 
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‘Made 


purposely 
small toz 


Clean all 
your teeth! 


Seriously speaking, mouths -aren’t 
nearly so big as certain time-worn 
jests make them out to be. And 
most everybody prefers a smaller 
tooth brush. 


Dr. West's Tooth Brush is made pur- 
posely small and shaped to fit every 
mouth. No straining or stretching 
when you brush your teeth! — just 
a pleasant, easy operation which 
quickly proves that Dr. West’s is the 
logical brush to clean the teeth the 
one correct way. 


Authorities will tell you that Dr. 
West's is a teeth-saving, health- 
preserving brush. Your dealer can 
supply you; your dentist will approve. 
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To properly brush your teeth—brush 
down on your upper teeth; up on your 
lowers—from the gums toward the biting 
surfaces. Do not brush from left to right, 
for your tooth brush will jump the spots 
and crevices which are very important. 


TOOTH BRUSH 
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should be, not what he was to be or what 
he was to possess here for a little while 
but what he was to be and what he was to 
have forever. He lived up to that belief.” 

What greater inheritance could any 
man leave to his sons than such a memory 
as that? What father of boys would not 

refer it to any other earthly memorial? 
n its simple sincerity, it deserves to 
stand beside the following paragraph, 
quoted from another of my correspond- 
ents, a great engineer: 

“Tt is the writer’s privilege to have had 
as a father a man known throughout the 
world as an eminent teacher, meta- 
physicist, and psychologist. In August, 
1921, he died at the age of nearly eighty. 
As a result of careful living and saving, 
he had accumulated an estate of approxi- 
mately $100,000, educated his liren, 


and was always in comfortable circum- 
stances, his income and savings being a 
result of his writings and salary as a pro- 
fessor at Yale, which at no time exceeded 
$4,000 a year. Some weeks before his 
death he discussed with me his business 
affairs and the disposition of his body 
after death; no fear, no regrets, a realiza- 
tion that his life’s work was over; a wish 
to die without pain and to suffer no linger- 
ing illness that would create unnecessa 
care or attention from his family. I shall 
always feel that one who has lived the 
right sort of life and ‘done his bit’ could 
find no greater expression in the summing 
up of of a life than the following state- 
ment, dictated by my illustrious father 
with the request that it appear upon his 
tombstone: ‘I have lived, and loved, and 
labored; all is well.’” 


The Income I Would Be Satisfied With 


Prize Contest Announcement 


you have finished reading Mr. Bar- 
ton’s article and the editorial note on 
page 26. Think them over carefully. Then 
tell us the income on which you think you 
could live a comfortable and well-rounded 
life. This does not mean the amount of 
money you would /ike to have; it means 
the amount with which you could be con- 
tent. How would you spend such an in- 
come? What part would you feel it was 
incumbent upon you to spend on trawel 
and literature, and concerts and other 
amusements? What part would you use 
for the benefit of others, and how would 
you use it? How much of the principal 
from which the income was derived would 
you leave to your children? How have 


you arrived at the foregoing conclusions? 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes August 20th. Winning 
letters will appear in the November issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can MacazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contnbusoak to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so make a 
copy of your contest letter and of any en- 
closures if you want to preserve them. 
Manuscripts and inquiries not connected 
with the contest must be sent under sep- 
arate cover to the Editor of THE AMERI- 
caN MAGAZINE. 


Why People Run Away 


(Continued from page 33) 


comforts to her grandmother, with whom 
she lived. Deciding to “go into the 
movies,” she came to New York alone. 

“What did you expect to do in the 
movies?” we asked her. 

“Serial acting!” she replied instantly. 
“Swimming—diving—jumping off moun- 
tains!” 

“But can you swim?” A 

“Yes, indeed!” she assured us solemnly. 
“I learned at home by lying across the 
piano stool and practicing strokes.” 

With invitations out for her high-school 
commencement, a new graduation dress 
ready, and many presents already re- 
ceived from her friends, a New Jersey girl 
failed in her examinations. Unwilling to 
face the humiliation, she quietly left home. 
In New York she managed to get a posi- 
tion in a factory. After a few weeks, she 
lost this job and her scant savings quickly 
vanished. 

Turned out of her room, the girl spent 
one night at the Grand Central Station, 
watching the passengers with the hope 
that she might see someone from home. 
A sweet, appealing figure in a plain ging- 
ham dress, she was noticed the next 
morning by one of our representatives. 
That afternoon a very homesick little girl 
was sent back to her country village. 

An amazing ignorance of what New 
York is like constitutes an added ement 


of danger to the runaway girl. One fif- 
teen-year-old arrived here from a little 
Indiana village with only four dollars in 
her purse. She said that she expected the 
“carry-all” to meet her at the station and 
take her free of charge to the hotel, where 
she could stay until she had found a posi- 
tion. Another girl from a New York 
town had even less money. Her most 
important possession was the address of a 
man whom she had met casually in her 
village, and who had promised to ‘“‘show 
her New York.” We decided todo a little 
showing on our own hook—with the result 
that a thoroughly penitent girl hurried 
back to her distracted parents. 


ANOTHER girl of fifteen was found cry- 
ing on a stone bench in the lower level 
of the Grand Central Station. On her 
way to visit her sister in Syracuse she had 
arrived at the Pennsylvania Station, where 
a man had offered to show the way to the 
Grand Central and buy her ticket. After 
bringing her over, he had taken her 
money and disappeared. She was sob- 
bing out her story to still another strange 
man when the “T. A.” worker came to 
her rescue. 

Two of the strangest runaways we ever 
apprehended were a girl of thirteen from a 
little town near Washington, D. C., and 
her sister of fourteen, a hopeless invalid, 
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whom she was wheeling in a chair. The 
suspicions of the conductor had been 
aroused and he had “tipped us off” as 
soon as the train arrived. 

While the Prince of Wales was visiting 
New York, a girl of fourteen, with a home- 
made dress and gaudy, cloth-topped shoes, 
detached herself from a stream of incom- 
ing passengers and approached a porter. 

“Mister, can you tell me how to get to 
the river?” she asked. 

“What do you want to go to the river 
for, missy?” he asked. 

“T’ve i invited,” she said proudly, 
“to dine with the Prince of Wales on his 
yacht.” 

To the Travelers’ Aid worker the girl 
repeated her story and produced a letter 
which read: 


Dear Madam: If you will come to New York 
I will be glad to dine with you on my private 
yacht. ... Prince of Wales. 


After a session of tactful questioning 
the romantic truant admitted that she 
had written the letter herself. 

We have learned that it is a most un- 
wise practice for parents to leave money 
around the house where children are likely 
to find it. I remember one girl who ran 
away from home with eight hundred dol- 
lars in ten-dollar bills—her father’s sav- 
ings of a lifetime—which she had ab- 
stracted from the glass jam jar that 
served as a bank. 


At THE big New York stations tickets 
are not sold tochildren under ten years 
of age unless they are accompanied by 
adults. This is a wise precaution, but it 
was the cause of a curious incident not 
long ago. One Sunday afternoon at the 
Pennsylvania station a seven-year-old 
negro boy asked for a ticket to Trenton, 
New Jersey. The agent refused his re- 
quest and turned him over to us. The 
youth was furious. 

“I must get to Trenton!” he stormed. 
“T have an engagement to preach there 
to-night! This morning I preached at 
the largest African Baptist church in New 
York.” 

We telephoned. to the church and 
learned that the statement was true. So 
the young prodigy was allowed to make 
his delayed departure. 

I do not want to give an impression 
that girls and boys present the oni runa- 
way problems with which we have to deal. 
Husbands and wives who desert the fam- 
ily fireside are all too common—while we 
have assisted in the return of at least one 
truant who had reached the age of seven- 
ty-three. 

This was a dear old lady, dressed in the 
style of the eighties, who was getting 
ready for a night’s repose on one of the 
emergency couches in the women’s rest- 
room at the Grand Central when the “T. 
A.” agent first noticed her. Although she 
seemed perfectly happy and self-possessed 
her age and isolation were apparent. A 
few minutes of conversation brought 
forth an unusual story. ; 

It seemed that her relatives, tired of 
having her live with them, had placed her 
in an old ladies’ home. The monotony of 
the home ‘‘bored her to death,” as she ex- 
pressed it, with snapping eyes. So she 
gathered all her belongings into a worn 
little bag, stole out of the home at mid- 
night, and caught a train for New York. 


She had been at the station for two 
days, reveling in watching the crowds, 
getting her meals in the busy lunch-room, 
and sleeping at night on the couch where 
the agent had found her. She was having 
the time of her life, and saw no reason why 
she shouldn’t be allowed to keep it up. 
Yet she offered no real protest when we got 
in touch with her relatives and arranged 
to have her taken care of by one of them. 


RECALL one sweet-faced lady of 
seventy-one, who was found wandering 
in the waiting-room of the same station. 
She finally gave the agent her confidence, 
but it required a considerable amount of 
tactful questioning. She had been living 
with her sister and brother-in-law, in an up- 
state city. They had showered love and 
attention upon her—and there was just 
where the trouble lay. 

“I couldn’t stand it to sit by the fire 
and read, and have someone wait on me 
hand and foot!” protested the old lady. 
“Why, they wouldn’t even let me help 
with the housework. So I decided to 
come to New York and prove that I am 
quite capable of looking after myself.” 

We found difficulty in shaking the dear 
old truant’s resolve, so we kept a watchful 
eye on her while she looked the city over. 
At the end of a couple of days she decided 
that she was too old to start life all over 
again—so she went back to her fireside 
and knitting. 

Old people have furnished some of our 
most exciting experiences. For instance, 
there was Peter Vidovitch, the Serb, 
whose story would be rejected as highly 
improbable if one tried to pass it off as 
romance. 

Shortly before midnight on August 
11th, 1921, Vidovitch was brought into 
the Pennsylvania Station from a Chicago 
train. An old man, with firm chin, dark 
gray eyes, and a sweeping mustache—all 
of which seemed to lend an air of distinc- 
tion to his dilapidated garments—he was 
in an apparent state of collapse. From 
his broken story it appeared that all the 
money he had in the world, a total of four 
hundred and eighty-five dollars, had been 
stolen on the train. Now he would be un- 
able to return to Servia, where he had 

lanned to spend the few remaining days of 
bine, In reply to our questions he assured 
us that he had no friends or relatives. 

Vidovitch was sent to the Municipal 
Lodging House, and thence to Bellevue 
Hospital. At the end of twenty-six days he 
died, and his body was taken to the morgue 
before being removed to potter’s field. 

The ragged clothing in which Vidovitch 
had been brought to the hospital was 
ordered to the cellar to be burned. A 
ward surgeon suggested, however, that 
first it should be searched. This resulted 
in a most astounding discovery: 

Pinned in the pockets of the dirty and 
tattered coat were found $54,000 in Lib- 
erty bonds, $1,900 in cash, documents 
showing $50,000 on deposit in California 
banks, a $5,000 ruby ring, a $3,000 dia- 
mond ring, a $2,000 diamond stickpin, a 
gold nugget, deeds to property in Nome 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, and San Fran- 
cisco; and a sealed will in which he be- 
queathed to each person in his native 
village of Risan, Austria (now Servia), or 
to each poor family then being supported 
by the Church of St. Peter, the sum of $25. 

Three thousand dollars were bequeathed 
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Business today demands sim- 
pler, faster, more economical 
methods. Sundstrand has made 
a big place for itself, by saving 


lost motion, speeding figure 
work and cutting office costs. 
With Sundstrand there are 
only 10 keys to operate—all at 
fingers’ tips. It isthe only adding: 
machine with 10 keys scientifi- 
cally arranged in one-two-three 
order for natural figure writing. 
So simple even a child can in- 
stantly operate its keyboard. 
Adds, multiplies, subtracts and 
divides—easier and faster than 
you ever thought possible. 
The 12 outstanding Sundstrand 


features are: 
(1) 10-key Simplie- (7) Automatic Sub- 
fi Totals 
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(2) Portability (8) Plus Correction 
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Visible Writing 
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These and many other 

LARGE CONCERNS use 15 to 100 
Sundstrands each 

— C. & N. W. Railway Co. 
— Cudahy Bros. 
— Thomas A. Edison Company 
— Eastman Kodak Company 
— Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
— International Harvester Co. 
— John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 
— Johns-Manville Company 
— The Procter & Gamble Co. (Ivory Soap) 
— Sears, Roebuck & Company 
— Standard Oil Company 
— Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


These large users have com- 
pared the Sundstrand with 
probably every known make. 
“The re-orders tell the story” of 
Sundstrand’s greater efficiency. 
Write for leaflet, “Testimony.” 
Address Dept. A. 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations Throughout the 
United States and Canada 
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THE BOOK 
That Will Show You 
The Way to Make 


More Money 


The contents of this book will show you 
the way to a rosperity that you never 
thought possible, in a fascinating field 
that you never thought of entering. 
This book is now free. Read my offer. 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


IRST let me ask you a question. Do you 

consider that you are as intelligent as the 

average mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
mechanic, or bookkeeper? I ask you this be- 
cause most of the men whose salaries have in- 
creased from three to ten times are just ordi- 
nary, every-day sort of men. 
You might laugh if I told you that in a few 
weeks or months you could be making good in 
a big way in the Selling field. Thousands be- 
fore you have laughed at the idea, but they 
are now making big money as salesmen. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made— 
Not ‘‘Born’’ 


No matter what you are doing now, I can prove 
to you that you can gain years of selling ex- 
perience in a few weeks—that you can go out 
and successfully sell goods—that you can make 
more money than you ever thought possible. 
The N.S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Train- 
ing and Employment Service will enable you 
to step into the ranks of successful salesmen— 
will give you a big advantage over those who 
lack this training. It will enable you to rise 
from small pay to a real man’s income. 
Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. Salesmanship is 
governed by rules and laws. There is a certain 
way of saying and doing things, a certain way 
of approaching a prospect to get his undiv ided 
attention, certain ways to overcome objections, 
batter down prejudice, overcome competition 
and make the prospect act. 


Remarkable Book Sent FREE 


With my compliments I want to send you a 
most remarkable book, ‘‘Modern Salesman- 
ship.” It will portray to you the wonderful 
opportunities in the selling field for you. 

It will show you how you can become a Mas- 
ter Salesman—a big money-maker—how the 
N.S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Training 
through the NATIONAL DEMONSTRA- 
TION METHOD will give you years of selling 
experience in a few weeks. Mail the coupon 
today. It may be the turning-point in your life. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-K Chicago, Ill. 
-_— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 

Dept. 23-K, Chicago, IIL. 


Send me free your book “Modern Salesmanship,"’ 
Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
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to the public-school fund of Risan, and 
$2,000 to the Church of St. Peter. A tel- 
egram was sent to a San Francisco bank 
mentioned in the papers, and word was 
received that Vidovitch had been an old 
and valued client. What impulse had 
prompted him to conceal all H facts 
and to invent the story of the robbery 
must remain a mystery forever. 


NE afternoon at the Grand Central 

Station a worker noticed an old man 
leaning dazedly against a wall. He had a 
long flowing beard, and wore faded tweed 
knickerbockers, golf stockings, a stained 
corduroy jacket, and heavy tramping 
shoes. He was unable to reply to ques- 
tions in English, but a French-speaking 
worker obtained his story. 

The old man had come from a Western 
state, where he had spent most of his life 
as a laborer, and was returning to his boy- 
hood home in Belgium. Did he have 
money enough for his ticket? ... Assur- 
edly! ... Well, where was it? . .. He bent 
over and took off one of his shoes. Matted 
in the sole was six thousand dollars in big 
bills—the savings of a lifetime. 

“PIl help you get your passport,” said 
the agent. “‘But first you had better de- 
posit your money in a bank in this coun- 
try and arrange to have it transferred 
when you eoh Belgium.” 

No—that would never do! He had car- 
ried the money in his shoe for seven 
years, and he was not going to trust it to 
a bank at this late hour! 

Another of our charges was a one hun- 
dred and three-year-old Irishman from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on his way back to 
Ireland, from which he had emigrated 
as a boy of seven. We felt that it would 
be unwise for him to make the trip. After 
considerable debate he decided eventually 
that all his relatives in the old country 
would be young people—sixty or seventy 
years old—and that they would not know 
him or have anything in common with 
him. In planning for his return West we 
discovered that he was carrying twelve 
thousand dollars in cash. e converted 
this into drafts and returned him to his 
home under care of the Travelers’ Aid 
agents in the various cities en route. 

Sometimes the society, acting on most 
meager information, conducts searches 
lasting for days. We have to be not only 
Good Samaritans but good detectives. 
People come to New York from all parts 
of the United States, and from foreign 
countries, without any conception of the 
size of the city. Often they plan to visit 
relatives for whom they have insufficient 
addresses or else no addresses at all. 

One of our interesting cases was that of 
a ten-year-old girl from Australia, who 
was turned over to us at a steamship dock. 
She was coming to live with her mother, 
who had left Australia when the girl was 
fifteen months old and had been working 
in New York ever since. In the excite- 
ment of the trip, the youngster had lost 
her mother’s address. All she could tell 
us was the name. 

In casting around for clues we came 


upon a photograph of the mother taken 
several years Before by a local West Side 
photographer. Our worker went to the 
address stamped on the picture and found 
that the man had closed up his business 
long since and moved away. For an en- 
tire day she searched the neighborhood, 
until at last she discovered a former friend 
of the photographer who had his present 
address. Fortunately, the man had kept 
his books—and from these we were able 
to locate the little Australian’s mother. 

About two years ago an elderly negro 
woman, wandering helplessly in the Grand 
Central Station, attracted the attention 
of the “T. A.” agent. She had come up 
from the South to visit her son—but she 
had not the faintest idea of either his home 
or business address. A great many ques- 
tions brought out only one pertinent fact 
—that the son was a zealous Baptist. 

“Does he go to church every Sunday?” 
asked the worker. 

The woman replied that he was 
traordinary regular.” 

So the next Sunday the worker took the 
distracted mother to the largest negro 
church in upper New York. Sure enough 
—there was her son! 

Some of the descriptions that we re- 
ceive from outside sources are appallingly 
meager: “Try to locate Maria V—, about 
twenty-two, brown hair, brown eyes, high 
color, good teeth, Italian extraction,” was 
a typical message concerning one runa- 
way. Now this description fits hundreds 
of girls; but the worker’s instincts made 
her settle on a certain one in a crowd of 
incoming passengers. To confirm her 
“sixth sense,” she walked up behind the 
young lady, and spoke loudly the name 
contained in the telegram. Thereupon 
the fugitive gave a telltale start—and 
explanations were in order all around. 


“ex- 


pAst January we organized a new serv- 
ice to protect these strangers in our 
midst from one of the most unscrupulous 
systems of victimization with which I have 
ever come in contact. A group of “‘sharp- 
ers,” most of whom operated taxicabs, 
had formed the practice of meeting immi- 
rants at the barge office in lower New 
‘ork, where they arrived from Ellis 
Island. Under the guise of getting them 
to their destination these ‘‘sharpers” 
would extort exorbitant sums from them. 
Not long ago one of these unprincipled 
persons got hold of a Swedish immigrant 
who was bound for Kansas City, and sold 
him a five-cent elevated railway ticket for 
one hundred and forty dollars. The vic- 
tim entered the elevated train under the 
impression that it would take him to the 
city of his destination. 
know of other instances where immi- 
grant families were charged $50 and $60 
for taxicab drives to railroad stations in 
New York City. One taxicab driver took 
two girls to the Pennsylvania Station, 
where he promised to get their railroad 
tickets if they would turn all their money 
over to him. Needless to say, he never 
returned. We found the girls sobbing 
hysterically in the station. 


“HOW Your Name Gets on So Many Mailing Lists” is told next month in 


an article by E. J. Williams, proprietor and manager of Boyd’s 


“City Dis- 


patch,” one of the biggest classified lists agencies in the country. The cir- 
culars you get, says Mr. Williams, show how much people think you are worth. 
| He reveals how he finds out about you, and in what class he puts you. 
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Diagram of the 
New Improved 
GILLETTE 


HE New Improved Gillette has that un- 
mistakable atmosphere of quality which 
marks the thoroughbred. And, in per- 
forming its daily function of shaving per- 
fectly, it fulfills the promise made on first 
acquaintance. The price is $5 and up. 
“Three Reasons” is a booklet sent upon 


request which makes clear the reasons 
for smooth, comfortable shaving. 


The New Improved 


illette 


SAFETY—<<@s— RAZOR 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Your walls express 
your real self 


An appropriate use of 
Sanitas is a beautiful ex- 
pression of the good taste 
of the inmates of a home. 


Sanitas comes in styles for 
every room in the house. 
It is made on cloth, sturdy 
and durable, and machine- 
painted with oil colors. It 
does not fade, crack, tear, 
or peel. Wiping with a damp 
cloth keeps it clean and fresh. 


Styles for every room in the house. 


Enamel-finich plain colors, striped, mot- 
ded, tile and mosaic effects. 

Flat-fnisk plain tints, for flat tones that 
can_be stippled, frescoed, stenciled or 
Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Patterns, floral designs, repro- 
ductions of tapestry, grass-cloth, cham- 
bray, burlap, leather, rough-tile and 
stucco. 

Have your decorator show you Sanitas. 
Write us for samples and booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS Co. 


320 Baroapway. Nzw YORK 
DEPT. 27 


Human Nature—As a Great Trial 
Lawyer Finds It 


(Continued from page 19) 


what Mr. Steuer now calls the most tragic 
scene he has ever witnessed in court in ha 
thirty years at the bar. 

Suddenly the prosecutor called for a 
new witness, and there was that in his 
manner which gave warning that some- 
thing big was impending. or were ex- 
pectations disappointed. A door was 
dramatically thrown open and, between 
two stalwart policemen, there was led into 
court a girl of about sixteen, a slight, fair, 
and pretty creature, half child, half 
woman. With an air of profound melan- 
choly she took the stand and in an engag- 
ingly girlish manner told her story. She 
was one of the few survivors of the fire. 
Yes, she knew Violet Smith, and she saw 
Violet Smith die. All that need here be 
said about her story is that, when she fin- 
ished, the awe-struck silence that had 
fallen in that court was broken only by 
an occasional sob. 

Not only was the feeling against his 
clients at its height but he plainly was at 
a great disadvantage in dealing with that 
slight and fair young girl. Any sugges- 
tion of harshness would have turned the 
jury dead against him. Any slip that 
would have enabled her to appeal to the 
jury’s sympathies still further would have 
Been well-nigh fatal. Yet in about two 
hours he completely turned the tables. 


BEGINNING his questioning of the 
young girl in a very gentle and kindly 
manner, he maintained this tone through- 
out. For fully half an hour he led her to 
tell of commonplace, unimportant things, 
and so he gradually brought the feeling in 
that court down from the high note of 
tragedy to the simple, prosaic affairs of 
everyday life. Theonly thing he established 
in this half-hour that had any significance, 
even for him, was that, since the fire, the 
young girl had been living in Philadelphia 
where, apparently, she had been carefully 
protected. $ 

At the end of the half-hour, he asked 
her very quietly to tell the judge and jury 
once more how she saw Violet Smith die. 
She did so; and it was as Steuer sus- 
pected. She told the same story over 
again, word for word. He turned to the 
jurors to see if they noted the significance 
of this, but they gave no sign. 

Again for half an hour he questioned 
the girl about unimportant matters, led her 
along easily and pleasantly in a manner 
devoid of guile. Then once more came the 
quiet question: “Won’t you please tell 
the judge and jury what you saw on that 
fatal Saturday?” 

The prosecutor, now awake, appar- 
ently, to his opponent’s plan, sprang up 
to object. Twice already the girl had told 
her story—why go all over it again? Said 
the judge: “Objection overruled.” So 
for the third time the girl repeated her 
story. And now the reader surely will 
discern the powers of concentration and 
memory that enabled Steuer to put this 
question: 

“Didn’t you this time,” he smilingly 
asked the girl, “leave out a word?” 


“Oh, yes,” she smiled back. 

“Well, then, suppose you put the word 
back where it belongs.” 

And the girl did so. 

This time there was in the jury box an 
uneasy stirring. 

For the third time Steuer drew the 
girl’s attention from the fire with a long 
series of unimportant, almost trivial ques- 
tions. Then once more she was asked to 
tell the story of Violet Smith’s death.’ 
Again the prosecutor objected and was 
overruled. For the fourth time the girl 
repeated her story word for word, and 
then, despite the tragic nature of the case, 
the piy could not refrain from smiling; 
some of its members even laughed. 


wat lay back of it all, Steuer brought 
out in his summing up. “Let your 
foreman,” he told the jury, “relate to you 
an incident that he actually has seen. Then 
let him repeat his story, and you will find 
that he uses different words. The sub- 
stance will be the same, but not the lan- 
guage.” 

I asked Mr. Steuer how he would have 
dealt with that young girl had he been the 
prosecutor. 

The answer came promptly: “After ob- 
taining her story in my office, I would not 
have seen her again until I called for her 
in court to take the stand.” 

To-day Max D. Steuer is generally 
credited with having inherited the distin- 
guished lawyer’s mantle so long worn by 
the late John B. Stanchfield. It is certain 
that as a trial lawyer he has had few peers, 
and that the highest monetary rewards 
which such a lawyer can well receive are 
now his to command. 

When, in response to my questioning, 
he gave me the principal facts about his 
early years, I could easily read between 
the lines a drama of New York’s great 
East Side. Born of Jewish parents in a 


-< small town in Austria on September 6th, 


1871, he was brought by his parents to 
this section of New York at the age of 
seven, and there placed in a public school. 
After school hours he had to work. At 
first he pulled bastings in a tailor shop, 
and he now likes to recall that the pro- 
prietor of the shop was the father of Dr. 
A. A. Berg, one of New York’s most dis- 
tinguished present-day surgeons. Later, 
after school hours, youn Max sold news- 
papers on the street and matches among 
the families of the surrounding tenements. 
“While there was a stamp tax on matches,” 
he told me, “I sold three boxes for a 
nickel, and when this tax was removed, 
eighteen boxes for a quarter.” There was 
a gleam in his eye as he recalled these de- 
tails, and the gleam increased when he 
added, “I think I sold more matches than 
any of the other boys.” 

At fourteen he was graduated from 
grammar school, and was entered in the 
preparatory department at the College of 
the City of New York, where also tuition 
was free. Nevertheless, to get his higher 
education he had at the same time to fill 
a regular man-size job—that of a sorter 
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ES THAT SAVE YOU MONEY 


You know as well as we do the essential qualities in an 


automobile tire. 


In the new Goodyear Cord Tire with the beveled All- 
Weather Tread every one of these qualities is strengthened 


and improved. 


Consider for yourself the advantages in this new tire 


that save you money: 


MILEAGE 


The tread on the new Goodyear 
Cord is made from an extraordi- 
narily dense, tough, improved rub- 
ber compound that gives longer 
wear. 

ENDURANCE 


The carcass of this tire is made 
from highest grade, long-staple cot- 
ton and embodies the patented 
Goodyear principle of group-ply 
construction. 

STAMINA 


The sidewalls of the new Goodyear 
Cord are thicker and heavier, offer- 
ing greater resistance to curb and 
rut wear. 
LONG LIFE 

The double-molded process em- 
ployed assures stronger unions 
between plies and between carcass 
and tread. 


SMOOTHNESS 
Reinforcing rubber ribs at the base 
of the blocks of the tread result in a 
stronger, smoother running tread de- 
sign; the beveled feature reduces vi- 
bration and strain as wear proceeds. 


SAFETY 
The non-skid qualities of the famous 
All-Weather Tread are preserved 
without sacrifice, insuring the ut- 
most in slipless, safe travel. 


ECONOMY 
In quality and construction this new 
tire is the finest Goodyear has ever 
made; it costs less to use in the end. 


SERVICE 
The new Goodyear Cord with the ` 
beveled All-Weather Tread is sold 
by Goodyear Service Station Deal- 
ers, pledged to help you get from 
the tires you buy all the mileage 
built into them at the factory. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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St. Louis smoker 
moves into 
second place 


With 405 cans to his credit 
Mr. Thurston smokes his 
way towards the lead 


Mr. Byron Thurston of St. Louis is more 
than qualified for membership in the 
Edgeworth Club. But his position in the 


championship-smoker class is not so well | 


established. Mr. Thurston’s interesting 


letter follows: 
Hotel Garni, St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I have often heard of great smokers of one 
kind of tobacco. 

I have smoked 405 cans of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice 35c size without changing. 


Now if you know of any better record I 
would be glad to hear from you. I smoke one 
can of tobacco in two days and enjoy every 
pipeful. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Byron Thurston. 


More than a year ago an Edgeworth 
smoker from Burlington, Vermont, Mr. 
H. F. Baldwin, wrote in suggesting that he 
had smoked more Edgeworth than any 
other living man. At that time he had 
smoked’ over 1000 cans of the same size 


purchased by Mr. Thurston, distributed | 


over a period of nearly a score of years. 


So while it appears today that Mr. 
Thurston is well behind the leader, if he 


continues smoking a can every two days, . 


it may be only a matter of years before 
ae aal be well in advance of the entire 
eld. 


Edgeworth has something about it that 
holds smokers. 


If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Com- 
pany will be glad to 
send you free samples 
of both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


Just drop a 
postcard to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 25 South 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., and 
the free samples 
will be forwarded 
to you promptly. 


If you will also 
include the name 
and address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
come in small, pocket-size packages, in 
attractive tin humidors and in handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


in the foreign department of the General 
Post Office. He worked in the post office 
from five P. M. to one A. M. 

In his sophomore year at the City Col- 
lege a serious blow came to him. He was 
compelled to change his hours at the post 
office, so that he had to work from mid- 
night to nine a. M. As this made it im- 
possible for him to get to the college on 
time, he was obliged to leave college. 
However, at nineteen, he managed to 
matriculate at Columbia University’s 
Law School. At twenty-one he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but continued at the 
Law School until a year later, or in June, 
1893, when he was graduated as one of 
the prize scholars. 


How then did Steuer forge to the top? 
I explain it mainly this way: There is 
a kind of smartness that is altogether too 
smart for its own good, being too much 
wrapped up in the foxy little tricks of the 
trade, and frequently bungling by taking 
too low or too cynical a view of other peo- 
ple’s intelligence and character. On the 
other hand, there is a higher sagacity 
which, to begin with, keeps in amd that 
you can’t depend on the other fellow’s be- 
ing a fool. This sagacity, which Steuer 
has to a striking degree, 1s mainly distin- 
guished by its recognition of the fact that 
we human beings have our good and bad 
sides, and that we are influenced far more 
by appeals to what is best in us than to 
what is worst. 

It begins to operate, I imagine, by pre- 
venting him from taking into court any 
case foredoomed to failure by its own in- 
herent weakness. Once in court, he aims, 
as he himself says, to ‘‘conduct the pro- 
ceedings with absolute fairness.” His 
manner is almost as judicial as if he were 
the judge—nothing smooth or unctuous, 
but something quite mild, simple, unpre- 
tentious. Should you sit on a jury ina 
case where he appeared, you would not 
be made to feel that he had any qualities 
of brilliance against which you would 
have to be on your guard, while, on the 
other hand, you would find that he paid 
you the compliment of assuming that you 
were a gentleman with sportsmanlike in- 
stincts, and that what you wanted above 
everything else was the facts and the truth. 

“Never,” he continued, “do I permit a 
witness to tell me his story in the presence 
of another person who also is to testify in 
that case. I do not want my witnesses’ 
stories to agree in all particulars. For the 
fact that I expect the jury to realize is 
that, just as the finger prints of no two 
persons are alike, so no two persons see a 
thing or can tell it inexactly the sameway.” 

“You find the facts count more than pure 
eloquence or an appeal to our emotions?” 

“Eloquence is important, but not so 
important as facts and their proper han- 
dling. To make your facts effective, they 
must, to begin with, be arranged in an 
order that will enable people to grasp 
their significance. When a jury is out for 
a long time, I feel it is a reflection on my 
ability to make the case clear. The truth 
is that there are no facts so dry that they 


, cannot be made interesting, and no case 


so technical that it cannot be presented 
in a way that will make the jurors feel 
glad they were called upon to serve. The 
principal thing is to avoid monotony—to 
develop your story in a manner simple 
and true to life, to inflect the voice to 


make it expressive of various shades of 
emotion, to follow up laughter with tears, 
and tears with laughter.’ 

“What serves best to win the confidence 
of a jury?” I continued. 

“Frankness,” he said quickly, “‘open- 
ness, the absence of anything secretive. 

“Even before the trial has begun, or 
when I am examining candidates for the 
jury,” Mr. Steuer went on, “I aim to 
make it plain that all I ask is a square 
deal. One of my opportunities comes 
when a juror admits that he is acquainted 
with counsel on the other side. The 
ordinary course of a lawyer in such cases 
is to turn to his opponent and ask, ‘Will 
you consent to have this gentleman ex- 
cused? And his opponent, as a matter of 
ordinary courtesy, agrees to it. What I 
do is to put to the juror this question: 
‘Would your acquaintance with my op- 
ponent prevent you from giving both 
sides a square deal in this case?’ If he 
says ne I accept him. I have appealed 
to his sportsmanship; and anyway (here 
the gleam again appeared) the other ju- 
rors will know of his acquaintance with 
my opponent. 

“As far as I am personally concerned, 
it makes no difference to me whether the 
jurors are Jews or Gentiles. Occasionally 
I have had a client ask me if I did not 
consider it advisable to have a Gentile 
lawyer appear with me for the sake of its 
effect on the jury. I regard the question 
as insulting, and all such tricks are wholly 
unnecessary. Besides, I never have in 
court an assistant of any kind. I stand 
alone; and one of the advantages is that 
it eliminates all the mysterious business 
of whispered consultations. 

“In examining jurors, I take nationality 
or race into consideration to this extent: 
If my opponent were appearing for, let us 
say, an Italian, I would seek to keep a man 
of that nationality off the jury; for if the 
case were against the Italian principal, 
his compatriot on the jury might feel that 
that man was getting the worst of it be- 
cause he was an Italian. 

“In sizing up jurors, I am not conscious 
of being guided by any particular princi- 
ples or methods. Human nature is too 
complex to be reduced to definite rules 
and formule, and I think I am guided 
mostly by my intuitions. Of course the 
lines of the face have to be considered, but 
what I pay particular attention to is the 
manner of speaking. A round-faced man 
is likely to be good-natured. From this 
you might judge that he is easily carried 
along by others. However, if he answers 
my questions in a decided, resonant tone, 
I decide that such a man will stick to his 
conclusions, though he will be entirely 
good-natured about it. 


“OFTEN it is difficult to bring to light 
that which in a juror’s family, social, 
or business connections may be the source 
of bias or prejudice. I recently appeared for 
a New York trust company in a suit for 
five hundred thousand dollars brought by 
it against a Buffalo concern. The jury 
was out for twenty-two hours—the long- 
est period in any case with which I have 
been connected—and then reported a dis- 
agreement. Investigation showed that 
from the beginning the jury stood eleven 
to one in favor of my clients. 

“When I had examined the one juror 
who was destined to stand so stubbornly 
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against us, he told me he was the.agent 
for a well-known moving-picture concern 
whose headquarters are in New York. It 
was, I think, natural to assume that he 
was employed here in New York. I later 
discovered, however, that if I had asked 
him where he was the agent for his com- 
pany, he would have been forced to reveal 
that, though a legal resident of New York 
City, and therefore called for jury service 
here, he served his company in Buffalo, 
and therefore might be expected to have 
some acquaintance among the members 
of the Buffalo concern we were suing. 
This shows on what a mere trifle a case 
involving a great sum of money may 
swing. When this case was retried, the 
jury returned a verdict for my clients in 
jise minutes. 

“Class prejudices, such as the poor 
may have against the rich, have to be 
considered; but if I were appearing for a 
laborer who was suing a railroad company 
for disabling injuries sustained in an acci- 
dent I would prefer to have on the jury 
men of large business affairs rather than 
men of my client’s own class. We al- 
ways are likely to estimate the misfortune 
of another in terms of what that misfor- 
tune would mean to ourselves; and as dis- 
ability costs a man of large affairs more 
than it costs a laborer, he usually may be 
depended upon to award higher damages. 

“I know of no case where I would pre- 
fer to have a jury made up of women, 
wholly or in part. It is not that I would 
have any reason to fear such a jury; but I 
do not believe that women as a sex areas 
competent as men at the present time to 
follow court procedure and weigh testi- 
mony. In two hundred years it may be 
different; men, it must be remembered, 
have been serving as jurors for six hun- 
dred years. 


“CONTRARY to what may be the gen- 
eral impression, my experience indi- 
cates that at least ninety per cent of the 
witnesses heard in court take the stand 
fully desirous of telling the truth, and 
conflicting testimony is therefore due in 
the overwhelming majority of cases to 
defective observation and faulty memory. 

“Such, at all events, has been my ex- 
perience in my later years. Beginning 
among small people, Í encountered liars 
and perjurers on every hand. Though 
anyone with sufficient intelligence to 
avoid incarceration in an asylum for the 
feeble-minded should know enough to tell 
the truth to his lawyer, I was lied to by 
my own clients. t is not strange, of 
course, that you should encounter less 
lying as you deal with people of large af- 
ars. Integrity is at the basis of the con- 
duct of such affairs, and liars are not likely 
to rise in the world. 

“How are liars most commonly ex- 
posed?” I asked. 

“Mainly through one habit, which 
practically all of them have, and that is 
the habit of overstatement. Feeling 
obliged to supply what Pooh-bah in ‘The 
Mikado’ called ‘corroborative detail’ such 
as will lend to their tales ‘artistic verisi- 
militude,’ they are prone to supply a few 
details too many, or more than they can 
comfortably deal with when they are 
called upon to explain. 

“One of the most convincing liars I ever 

ave encountered was a man of education 
and of high social standing, who testified 


in a suit involving many millions of dollars. 
Called as the last witness on the other 
side, he told a story evidently designed to 
gather up all the loose threads in the other 
side’s case, and if he had told that story 
here in this room, you would have in- 
stinctively believed everything he said. 
Yet he supplied a few details too many. 
“T need mention only one instance. We 
had sought to prove on our side that a 
Mr. Blank, who was the central figure in 
the suit, had been devoted to his nephews. 
When the gentleman I am referring to 
took the stand, he tried to refute this by 
telling of an alleged conversation he had 
with ‘Mr. Blank, in`the course of which 
Mr. Blank had spoken unkindly of one of 
his nephews. He remonstrated with Mr. 
Blank for this remark, so he testified, and 
he added the detail that, when he had 
asked Mr. Blank how he could speak so of 
his namesake, Mr. Blank replied, ‘Name- 
sake! Why, from the way that boy acts, 
you would think that J was named after 
him? A very artistic detail surely; but 
the fact was that Mr. Blank never had 
any nephew who was named after him. 


“JN a will case, testimony was given by a 
gentleman, also of high intelligence and 
social standing, which shows how difficult 
it is to narrate a series of events inter- 
spersed with false matter, and make the 
whole stand up. This gentleman testified 
to having had a most important conversa- 
tion with the maker of the will on the very 
day the will was made. It took place, so 
he said, on a certain railroad train: Going 
from a Pullman car on this train into the 
smoking or club car, he had encountered 
the testator in this latter car, and they 
sat there about two hours while they 
talked. All very plausible; but in giving 
this testimony the witness overlooked two 
very important facts: first, that on that 
particular train there were no Pullman 
cars; second, that the testator had found 
tobacco so obnoxious that, in his own 
home, he would withdraw from the room 
when the time came for dinner guests to 
light their cigars. 

“In the hands of persons who have 
something to ‘put over, children make 
the most dangerous of all witnesses; highly 
imaginative, and with their memory ca- 
pacities largely unutilized, they are easily 
‘stuffed, and as they naturally do not dis- 


criminate sharply between fact and fiction | 


they are readily drilled to relate a ficti- 
tious story in an artless manner that is 
highly convincing. 

“I recall a real estate broker’s suit for a 
large commission which turned on the 
story told by a janitress and her two 
children, boys of Me ten and twelve re- 
spectively. The story was that, on a De- 
cember 28th, the janitress had spent 
most of the noon hour showing a broker 
over the house. When she had finished, 
the boys appeared in succession on the 
stand to supply ‘corroborative detail.’ 
They said that because of the time given 


by their mother to the broker, their | 
luncheon was delayed, with the result | 
that they were late in returning to school. | 


One told in great detail of running back to 


school and getting there only just in time | 


to hear a boy out in front ringing the bell, 


which indicated that the noon recess was | 


over. The other youthful witness said he 


was behind his brother and actually was | 


marked late. Who would have thought 


| 


summer heat- 


i you are going to Europe this 
year, plan your trip for August 


or September. Europe is delightful 


then. August days that are miser- 
ably hot here are cool and delight- 
ful at sea. 

The United States Lines operates 
four separate services to Europe. 
The largest ship in the world, the 
Great Leviathan, plys between New 
York, Southampton and Cherbourg, 
with a sailing every three weeks. 
Three other first class ships sail to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
The First Class Ships Are: 
S.S.Leviathan . . July28 Aug. 18 
S.S.Geo. Washington July 28 Sept. 1 
S.S.Pres. Roosevelt Aug.11 Sept.15 
S.S. Pres. Harding Aug. 18 Sept.22 


In addition there are eight splendid cabin 
ships—five to London and three to Bremen. 

Send in the blank below today and 
learn about this great fleet. 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Sect. C-106 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without oblication the literature 


giving travel facts. I am considering a tripto Europe 
O, to the Orient O, to South America Q. 


My Name. 


Address 


Town 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway Neie York City 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 
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3 MILES” 
DY NEXT SPARK 

a PLUG TROUBLE 
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“Qil pumping” 
in Ireton, lowa 


A Ford experience which supplies its own moral 


A farmer living near Ireton, Iowa, had a Ford engine which continually “pumped oil.” 
He could seldom drive three miles without cleaning one or two spark plugs. He 
traded in the car. 


The buyer was familiar with the reputation of this Ford engine as an “oil pumper.” 
But he felt convinced that incorrect lubrication might be the cause. So he drained 
off the old oil and refilled with Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


Then he drove to Hawarden, Iowa, and back—a distance of 20 miles. No spark 
plug trouble. Next he drove to Sioux City and back—an additional 76 miles. Still 
no spark plug trouble. Next he drove to Rock Valley, Iowa, and back— go miles 
more. And still the spark plugs sparkled without a miss. 


If you have had difficulty with “oil pumping” in your Ford engine try Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” before you blame mechanical conditions. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” provides a thorough piston ring seal in your Ford engine. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” has a body and character which hold up even under the 
severest heat conditions. 


When changing to Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” do not flush the engine with kerosene. 
A part of the kerosene will remain in the splash 
troughs and tend to impair the lubricating qualities 
of the new oil. 


Drain off the old oil after the engine has been 
running and is hot. 


In the differential of your Ford use Gargoyle 


Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as specified by ISS 
the Chart of Recommendations. CaS, 


mnt 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, 
it is safest to purchase in original packages. Look 
Jor the red Gargoyle on the container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of 
car. Gargoyle Mobilotl “E” is the correct grade 
for Fords. If you drive another make of car, send 
for our booklet, “Correct Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. saiva 

Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas VACUUM OIL COMPANY ae 
Milwaukee Rochester Oklahoma City New York, (5.4 pay 
Buffalo : sa 
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Bean 
VACUUM OIL COMPAN 


that those innocent children were telling 
a story faked from beginning to end? 

“To prove this, however, was easy. 
When the second boy was turned over to 
me for cross-examination, I got him to re- 
peat some of the details of how he had 
seen his mother showing the broker over 
the house, and then I said: 

“Tf you are able to recall all this now 
after a year has passed, it is because of the 
circumstance of your having been late in 
returning to school, is it not?’ 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“‘Well, I said, ‘your mother has testi- 
fied that all this took place on December 
28th. Have you ever known the public 
schools in this city to be open during the 
week between Christmas and New Year’s?’ 

“Strange as it may seem, those who had 
constructed that story had overlooked 
this trifling circumstance; but, fortunately 
for honest men, liars are ever prone to 
make such slips. 


“T WAS once defending a young man of a 

wealthy and highly respected family in 
a suit for breach of promise brought by 
a girl who had been employed as a servant 
in his parents’ household. The girl testi- 
fied that, under the young man’s promise 
to marry her, she had been betrayed by 
him. He had given her, she said, various 
pieces of jewelry, and these were offered in 
evidence. Then she exhibited a photo- 
graph showing herself and the young man 
standing together in what appeared to be 
an affectionate attitude. 

“This picture was a shock to me, and I 
said to that young man, ‘If you have de- 
ceived me, I’ll do nothing to minimize this 
poor woman’s damage.’ 

““Mr. Steuer,’ he replied, ‘I give you 
my word of honor that I never posed for 
that picture and know nothing of it.’ 

“Sending up to the photographer, we 
discovered that the girl plaintiff had ap- 
peared there with separate photographs 
of herself and the young man, and had 
told the photographer that, as she and the 
young man were about to marry, they 
wanted their pictures taken together. She 
added that the young man’s business was 
such that he could not possibly come to 
the gallery himself. Therefore, would the 
photographer be so kind as to fix up a pic- 
ture that would show them together? 

“When the photographer had testified 
to this fraud, and the jury had decided for 
the defendant, the judge ordered the girl 

laintiff held for the Grand Jury. That 
kedy however, failed to indict, and it has 
repeatedly failed to act in cases where 
men have been exposed in perjury so gross 
that the judge, sitting as a magistrate, 
has ordered them committed. 

“One of the anomalies of our adminis- 
tration of justice is that barefaced perju- 
ries can be perpetrated in court without 
much fear of punishment. 

“In cross-examining witnesses, a law- 
yer sometimes exposes himself to ‘come- 

acks’ that are highly injurious to his own 
case. Usually this is because he has re- 
ceived false or misleading information 
about witnesses on the other side from his 
clients and their friends. An elementary 
principle that many people seem to have 
difficulty in realizing is that all the dis- 
credit you seek to cast upon another is 
likely to recoil upon yourself, if you make 
charges, openly or by insinuation, that 
cannot be substantiated by the facts.” 
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The Stingiest Man I 
Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 


Cheaper to Hire a Little Boy 
T LAST Uncle Hiram and Aunt 


Anne had come to the doctor “to 

see about Hiram’s eyes.” Lack of 
funds had not delayed the visit. They still 
held the broad and fertile acres which they 
had acquired in fifty years of wedded life 
filled with toil and a frugality that had 
given them a country-wide reputation for 
stinginess. Uncle Hiram was known to 
carry a substantial balance in the local 
bank. 

No extended examination was necessary 
to diagnose the trouble. Both eyes were 
affected. Cataracts had brought Uncle 
Hiram to the verge of total blindness. 
But the doctor was optimistic. 

“We can fix you up, Mr. Peters,” said 
he. “And it won’t be a very serious opera- 
tion, either. It will mean a trip to Nash- 
ville, a few days in the hospital, and careful 
attention for a little while. Then we'll 
have you seeing as well as you did before 
this trouble began. I have had a dozen 
or more cases of this kind, and in prac- 
tically every case we have been successful 
in restoring sight.” 

How did Aunt Anne receive such joyful 
tidings?) Here was a modern miracle of 
science. Her companion of fifty years 
could be rescued from what had seemed 
inevitable blindness. True, Uncle Hiram 
was feeble, and with sight restored could 
not labor as he had in days gone by, but 
he could be saved from the utter helpless- 
ness of one losing sight at his age. He need 
not sit in darkness awaiting his summons. 

Get Aunt Anne’s reaction: 

“And what will it cost, Doctor?” 

“Oh, that’s difficult to say exactly, 
Mrs. Peters. I judge that a hundred dol- 
lars will cover all expenses, and get rid of 
both those cataracts.” 

“My! But, Doctor, don’t you think it 
would be cheaper to hire a little boy to 
lead him around?” G. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 
*“Couldn’t Afford It” 


AS a trained nurse I have had many and 
varied experiences with stingy men. 

But of them all a certain Mr. Jackson (or 
so I will call him) stands out as the most 
flagrant specimen of simon-pure stingi- 
ness it has ever been my misfortune to 
come in contact with. 
_ All I knew of the Jacksons, until I went 
into their home as nurse, was that they 
were people of considerable means, well 
educated and refined, and had one child, 
little Jim, a lovable, manly little fellow. 

When little Jim was taken suddenly 
very ill and I took the case, I was certainly 
not prepared to find such evidences of 
closeness and penuriousness. 

The front of the house was quite taste- 
fully and attractively furnished; the rest 
impossible, with fewer conveniences than 


That’s the Way 


To teeth you envy 
Just combat the dingy film 


When you see glistening teeth—as you 
do everywhere now—remember how folks 
get them. 

Leading dentists the world over are urg- 
ing a fight on film. Millions now employ 


the method. And wherever you go you ` 


now see the results. 
If you have not yet found that method, 
ask for.this ten-day test. 


Why teeth discolor 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 


film. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. If you leave 
that film, it becomes 


discolored by food or 
tobacco stains. Then 
it forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 
That’s why teeth grow 
cloudy. 

Film also holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in film. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. Thus film is the teeth’s chief enemy. 


Now easy to combat 


Dental science, in late years, has 
learned how to fight that film. It has 
found two film combatants. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, and without 
any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 


Pepsadént 


REG.').S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the 
and removes it without harm- 
ful scouring. Its polishing agent 
is far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


was perfected to apply those methods 
daily. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Careful people of some fifty nations are 
employing it today. 


It also does this 


Pepsodent does two other things which 
research proved essential. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

With many diets, 
those things are essen- 
tial. To countless homes 
they now are bringing a 
new dental era. 


Do this and see 


Pepsodent results are quick and ap- 
parent. They are seen and felt, so no one 
can doubt them. And they mean so much 
—whiter, cleaner, safer teeth—that you 
should find them out. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. . 

You will know in a week what this way 
means, both to you and yours. Cut out 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 104, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


film 


Never 


Only one tube to a family 
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At home— 


mosquitoes 


In fields 
and woods— 
poison ivy 


and 


Boys 
everywhere— 
First Aid 


Outdoor life in summer should be all 
fun. But it isn’t. 

At the “‘ol’ swimmin’ hole” in Indiana 
or on the beach at Newport, sunburn 
always hurts. 

You change a tire and “‘bark” your 
knuckles, That hurts, doesn’t it? Or 
you take the children for a picnic— 
poison ivy. Poorlittle hands and faces. 
Even at home the fiendish mosquitoes 
sometimes take the joy out of life, 
don’t they? Whatever the cause, this 
is common to all—‘“‘It Hurts”! 
Right then — Unguentine — quick / 
For its purposes it is unsurpassed. 
To keep a tube on hand is wisdom, 
Get it at your druggist’s—he knows 
what Unguentine will do. Price, 35c. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 


LaporaTories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


Sig -a 


scalds 


The name “Norwich” on a pharmaceutical preparation stands for purity of ingredients 
and extreme accuracy in control of preparation, Rely on this name in drug store purchases. 


“It Hurts”! 


Unguentine—quick! 


one expects now to find in homes of even 
restricted means. 

Mr. Jackson watched everything that 
came into and went out of the house, and 
insisted, and even pleaded, with Mrs. 
Jackson to get only what was absolutely 
necessary, and to do without everything 
possible, as “times were so hard.” 

As little Jim’s fever mounted higher and 
higher in spite of us, he began to ask for 
certain toys he did not have. 

One morning he begged his father to get 
him a tin horn. Mr. Jackson explained 
that he was too sick to blow it, but little 
Jim continued to plead for it. 

Finally Mr. Jackson said, “ No, son, you 
can’t have it. Daddy paid twenty-five 
cents just the other day for a toy for you 
and he can’t afford to buy toys every day.” 
Little Jim began to cry, and begged, “‘ But, 
Daddy, take my dime. Please, I want a 
horn, I want a horn!” 

I could scarcely believe the evidence of 
my own eyes when I saw that man take 
down the little gray elephant bank, shake 
out its solitary dime, and leave the room. 
“Surely,” I thought, “he will replace it;” 
but he had not on the day that I left, 
several weeks later. 

However, little Jim was happy in the 
possession of the coveted horn, and no 
doubt Mr. Jackson was in the possession 
of his dime. MISS A. H. 


THIRD . PRIZE 


Lost Wife and Home and Love 


THE stingiest man I’ve ever known is 
my closest associate and therefore, be- 
cause I know him so well, I dare tell his 
story. I first discovered signs of real 
stinginess in him after he married. 

When the wedding day was not six 
months past, the weekly movie, the less 
frequent recital, even church attendance 
and other free attractions had been listed 
among his “sources of unnecessary ex- 
penditure of money or of time.” 

His wife, trying to brighten the gloomy 
situation by reaccepting her former posi- 
tion, merely evolved new trials. She con- 
sented submissively when he arranged the 
monthly investment of half her earnings, 
and again—though not so readily—when 
he appropriated a goodly amount of it to 
his use. 

Springtime found her rushing from 
classes to get out the weekly laundry 
while the sun was high, meeting his com- 
ments of approval or offers of assistance 
with half-concealed antagonism. At 
Easter she made candy for her two favor- 
ite friends. The ingredients had cost 
scarcely thirty-five cents, but that was 
quite enough to merit his reproof. 

They never celebrated even their first 
anniversary. Six months later they were 
divorced. One year’s cultivation of the 
hedge of stinginess had carried its growth 
beyond control. It had stifled every noble 
principle in what was intended to be a 
worthy husband and father. It had cost 
him as much or more than years of ex- 
travagance could have amounted to—the 
love and respect of his dearest friends, his 
wife, and his mother. It has gained me, 
the writer, the pitiful satisfaction of being 
the stingiest man I eyer hope to know. 
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30,000 Feet Under 
‘the Sea 


(Continued from page 50) 


occasionally get these nodules, sometimes 
several inches in diameter. There are also 
minute particles from meteorites.” 

“What is the greatest depth in any 
ocean?” I asked. | 

“Perhaps we don’t know yet,” said 
Doctor Townsend. ‘Hundreds of deep- 
water soundings have been made; but we 
may not have happened to hit upon the 
very deepest part. There are profound 
abysses in the three great oceans; but 
there are more of these abysses in the Pa- 
cific than in the Atlantic or the Indian 
Ocean. In fact, the Pacific as a whole is 
deeper than the others. In three fourths 
of its extent, the water is over two miles 
in depth. 

““These great abysses are called ‘deeps’ 
and each of them has its own name. The 

reatest depth officially recorded is 5,348 
Ficeous: a little more than six miles. This 
was reached in 1913 about forty miles 
north of Mindanao, one of the Philippine 
Islands. Many of these deeps are far 
from any coast; but some of them are not. 
Between Honduras and Cuba, for exam- 

le, there is a great hollow, the Bartlett 
ep, which has a maximum depth of 
about three miles. 

“Some islands, as I said before, are 
merely the projecting summits of moun- 
tains whose bases are thousands of feet 
below the surface of the sea. The top of 
the highest mountain in the world is 
about 61,000 feet—eleven and one-half 
miles—above the lowest known depth of 
the ocean. 

“I believe there have been fifty-seven 
deeps discovered now. Thirty-two of 
them are in the Pacific Ocean, nineteen in 
the Atlantic, five in the Indian Ocean, 
and one partly in the Atlantic and partly 
in the Pacific. This last one, the Valdivia 
Deep, is the largest in extent, having an 
area of over a million square miles. But 
its greatest depth is only something over 
three miles. 


"THE Nares Deep, north of the West 
Indies, is both the largest and the 
deepest in the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 
700,000 square miles in extent and has a 
depth at one point of over five miles. The 
greatest depth in the Indian Ocean is 
something over four miles.” 

“How do you make soundings at such 
great depths?” I asked. 

“It has really been a development of 
the past fifty or seventy-five years,” said 
Doctor Townsend. “The first important 
expedition for deep-sea investigation was 
that of the British ship ‘Challenger, 
which spent four years, from 1872 to 
1876, in the work. It achieved some re- 
markable results. 

“It was really the invention of the 
steam engine that made deep-sea explora- 
tion possible; for without the steam 
winch, to pay out and haul in the miles of 
cable, the deep soundings and dredgings 
could scarcely have been made. 

“The ‘Challenger’ used cables of hemp 
rope, both for sounding and dredging. 
These sometimes broke, and were also 


Eliminate 


OU want more good pictures. You 
can get them with the No. 3A Ansco 
Junior. An exclusive Ansco device, the 
Automatic Finder, makes results like the 
above next to impossible. Add to this a 


high-grade, clean cutting lens, and shutter 


speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 second as 
well as Bulb and Time and you have a 
machine which makes possible splendid 
results on all sorts of subjects. Action 
snaps, portraits, distant views, interiors 
—you can get them all with the No. 3A 
Ansco Junior. 


Although this handsome camera iš the 
largest amateur size, it is unusually easy 
to operate. For general family work it is 
ideal. See it at the dealer’s nearest you. 
You'll decide on it on sight. 


ANSCO COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


No. 3A Ansco Jun- 
ior. Picture size 3% 
x 5% R. R. Lens, 64 
inch focus. Deltax 
Shutter. Price $20. 
Others this size $30 
and $55. 


prints like this 
with the No. 3A Ansco Jr. 


Use Ansco 
Speedex Film 


Its wider range 
of exposure al- 
lows it to ‘‘fit 
the light dull or 
bright.” Sold 
everywhere in the 
Red Box with the 
Yellow Band. 


Ask for it. 
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Only One in Five is Safe 


Forhan’s guards the teeth and health 


Just before Pyorrhea starts to undermine the 
teeth and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends 
a warning: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, 
before the gums recede and the loosened teeth 
must be extracted. 


Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature’s 
warning. Four persons out of every five over 
forty years of age, and thousands younger, are 
afficted with Pyorrhea. This is the immutable 
law of averages. Your dentist will tell you that. 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and 
gum inspection. And brush your teeth, twice 
daily at least, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This 
healing dentifrice, if used in time and used con- 
sistently, will help to prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its progress. It will make your mouth clean and 
healthful, preserve your priceless teeth, safeguard 
your precious health. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D. S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe; 
pleasant to the taste and refreshing to the mouth. 
The foremost dentists recommend and use it. 


Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 
member, in your case, the odds are 4to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


9 


-Forhan’s 
FOR THE GUMS 


¢More than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York , 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


heavy to operate. A little later, American 
expeditions began to use wire instead of 
rope. For sounding, we used a single wire 
of the kind known as piano wire. You 
know how small that is. Yet it is used in 
making soundings of any depth, even 
those exceeding six miles. In the ten 
years I was with the ‘Albatross’ we used 

iano wire for sounding and had few 

reaks. For deep-sea dredging, a cable 
made of strands of twisted galvanized 
wire is used. But the cable is small, not 
as thick as my little finger. 

“In making a sounding, the ship comes 
to a stop and the wire 1s let down with 
several instruments attached to the end of 
it. One of them can scarcely be called an 
instrument, for it is a sixty-pound cannon 
ball which serves as a weight. Then there 
is a bottle for bringing up a specimen of 
deep-sea water; and also a deep-sea ther- 
mometer, which records the lowest tem- 
perature encountered. 

“As soon as the sounding rod touches 
bottom, the mechanism releases the weight 
and leaves it on the bed of the sea. This 
method is universally used at present. 

“The instant the weight touches bot- 
tom, the length of wire that has been paid 
out is recorded by the dial on the sounding 
engine. That gives the depth that has 
been reached. The wire is then reeled in 
by steam. When the end comes up, we 
have the temperature on the self-record- 
ing thermometer, a sample of water in the 
bottle, and a sample of bottom mud in the 
hollow sounding rod. 

“Deep-sea collections are made with 
the beam trawl chiefly. In this case the 
wire rope is used, and more of it is paid 
out; for the trawl must be dragged or 
towed along by the ship as it steams slowly 
ahead. Some of the towing nets used at 
intermediate depths can be closed while 
under the surface, so that they will not 
gather in specimens from the upper water. 


“CO FAR as the life within it is con- 

cerned, the ocean is divided into hori- 
zontal zones. Some creatures inhabit a 
zone near the surface; others are found in 
the next zone below; and so on, down to 
the ‘ground floor,’ the bed of the sea. 

“After the ‘Titanic’ disaster, was any 
attempt made to locate the vessel by 
deep-sea sounding or dredging?” I asked. 

“Not that I know of,” said Doctor 
Townsend. “It would have been a foolish 
attempt, anyway. While the general lo- 
cation was known, it was impossible to fix 
on the exact spot where the ship sank. 

“Even though, by some miraculous 
chance, the ‘Titanic’ could have been lo- 
cated by sounding, what good would that 
have done? It could not be raised; nor 
could a diver go down to it. Not where 
the water is almost two miles deep! The 
‘Lusitania’ sank at a depth of only about 
two hundred feet; but no satisfactory ap- 

aratus has yet been made that will ena- 
le divers to work at that depth, and 
nothing has been done to the wreck.” 

“This, you explained, is because of the 
pressure of the water,” I said. “Then 
how is it that fishes can live at the bottom 
where the pressure is several tons to the 
square inch?” 

“Fishes from the surface water could 
not live there, you understand,” explained 
Doctor Townsend. “Fishes can get only 
moderately ‘out of the depth’ to which 
they are accustomed. 


30,000 Feet Under the Sea, by ALLAN HARDING 


“If the surface fishes went far below 
their zone, their bodies would collapse 
under the pressure. This is an ‘implosion.’ 
If the deep-sea fishes came up out of their 
zone, their swim bladders would become 
distended—as the outside pressure be- 
comes less—so that a fish would rise high- 
er and higher, in spite of itself. Its organs 
would swell until they burst. It would 
die from ‘auto-explosion.’ 

“The bodies of deep-sea fishes are soft 
and porous, permeated with water. For 
this reason, they are not subject to the 
pressure I spoke of. The principle is the 
same as that of a sponge that is saturated 
with water. But when deep-sea fishes are 
brought to the surface, they are usually 
somewhat torn and draggled, because 
their soft bodies have been more or less 
rent by the expansion of their internal 
gases or fluids. 

“A photograph of one of these ‘explod- 
ed’ fishes would give a poor idea of its 
normal appearance. An artist is some- 
times taken with an expedition, chiefly 
for the sake of recording colors. The spec- 
imens are hardened on shipboard. Later, 
drawings are made in the museums. 


easy with the 


In Chicago, “Yellow Cab” stands 
as a synonym for low taxi fares 
and. satisfactory service. 


“THE largest fish we ever got in a deep 
sea haul measured four and one-half 
It was brought up from a 
depth of -seventeen hundred fathoms off 
the coast of Chile. However, there are 
many deep-sea fishes measuring about 
two feet in length. And there are also 
very small ones, only a few inches long. 

“Most of the deep-sea fishes have a 
large head, with a slender, tapering body. 
In color, they are generally brownish, 
blackish, or dark gray. Occasionally we 
fnd a specimen that is a brilliant and 
beautiful red. But there is nothing like 
the variety in coloring that is found in 
shore fishes. The deep-sea denizens, as a 
whole, are a somber group. 

“A great many of them are blind, which 
does not seem strange, sinće they live in 
darkness. Some of them have no eyes at 
all; others have extremely small ones. Cn 
the other hand, many of them have ab- 
normally large eyes. 

“I said that it was absolutely dark in 
the great ocean depths. And so it is, ex- 
cept for one thing—the light furnished by 
some of the creatures that live down 
there. A good many of these creatures 
carry their own lights with them. Some- 
times a fish has a stalk protruding from its 
head; and on the end of this stalk is a 
light. Others have dozens of lights, or 
even scores of them, on their bodies. 

“Some have rows of lights along each 
side. They must appear like miniature 
ocean liners, with rows of gleaming port- 
holes. Others have a long filament from 
the head, with a light at the end. They 
Sed lie in the ooze and wave this 

ight to attract the creatures on which 
they feed. We know there are shore fishes 
that do this. 

“These luminous organs often give 


feet in length. 


The secret of this success lies 
in the spirit of team work exist- 
ing between the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany and its 3500 drivers. 


Service begets service. What 
the Company does for its men is 
reflected in the service they, in 
turn, render the public. 


Thus, when the drivers asked 
for a weekly pay-day their re- 
quest was promptly granted. It 
meant more work—much more 
in this case—for the Yellow Cab 
pay-roll involves four times the 
work of an ordinary straight 
wage pay-roll, being complicated 
with bonus profit-sharing and 
other features of distribution. 


Yet the Yellow Cab, with the 
battery of 18 Comptometers 
shown in the picture above, gets 
the figures out on time with a 
minimum of effort and expense. 


“Our entire system of pay-roll 
and statistical work,” says Mr. 
Huttel, the Comptroller, “is built 
around the Comptometer. We 
have used it with excellent re- 
sults since the Yellow Cab first 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, it’s 


Yellow Cab’s big fam 
payroll job made ™ 


., Chicago 


Comptometer 


began business. Our operators 
strongly favor the Controlled-key 
because of the security it affords 
against errors from partial key- 
strokes. Its automatic action 
relieves the strain of watching 
for such faults and enables them 
to work faster.” 


Whether your problem be pay- 
roll or anything else in which 
high speed adding and calculat- 
ing is essential to economy, let a 
Comptometer man come in and 
talk it over. 


For over 35 years the 

Comptometer has stood 

at the head of the 
quality class 


It has been said of this or that 
machine that “it is like the Comp- 
tometer;” that ‘‘it works the same 
as the Comptometer;” or even that 


“it is as good as the Comptometer.” 


But how seldom, if ever, have you 
heard anyone claim for any machine 
that it is “better than the Comptom- 
eter’? Thus, the Comptometer is 
tacitly recognized as the standard 
of excellence in quality and perform- 
ance for adding and calculating ma- 
chines of its type. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Only the Comptometer 
has the Controlled-key 


lights of different colors. One specimen not a Comptometer safeguard 
in the collection of the Prince of Monaco 

is described as having two rows of lights; 

the upper ones green, blue, and violet; the CONTROLLED KEY 


lower ones, red and orange. 

“Some of the coral-building animals 
have wonderful luminosity. The Marquis 
of Folin brought up fragments of coral 
from deep water and described the lights 
from them as ‘brilliant jets of fire? They 
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Summer Joys 
Which millions have discovered 


Have you ever tried Puffed Rice on ice cream? 
Some of the finest restaurants use it in that way. 
These airy rice grains, flaky and crisp, have a taste like 
toasted nuts—and, like the ice cream, fairly melt away. 
Have you served Puffed Rice with melted butter? 
That makes a food confection. Children eat it like peanuts 
or popcorn. And it is much better for them than sweetmeats 
or pastries. 


Puffed Wheat in milk at night 


For luncheons, suppers or at bedtime, serve Puffed Wheat 
in milk. This dish supplies 12 needed minerals, 3 vitamines 
and bran. And it makes the food essentials so inviting that 
children eat enough. 


What they add to berries 


Puffed Rice adds to berries what flaky crust adds to short- 
cake or to pie. They belong together. Try this delightful blend. 


Quaker Quaker 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Food cells are exploded 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
are not mere cereal dainties. They 
are scientific foods, invented by 
Professor Anderson. The food 
cells are broken for easy diges- 
tion. And whole grains, fitted to 
digest, are foods which children 
should eat daily. Serve them often. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


were mostly green; but the flashes of color 
changed from red to orange, violet to pur- 
ple, blue to green; and there were occa- 
sional flashes of white. He described a 
deep-sea cuttlefish which had twenty lu- 
minous spots, like jewels of dark blue, sky 
blue, ruby red, and silvery gray. 

“The phosphorescence of the sea, both 
on the surface and at great depths, is due 
to phosphorescent animals, including in- 
vertebrates as well as fishes. 

“At the bottom of the sea there are also 
weird varieties of crabs, shrimps, and 
other crustaceans, often of glorious hues. 
There are worms, large and small, of 
many kinds and colors. There are mol- 
lusks; which include the various forms of 
shells, squids, and octopi. Starfishes, sea 
urchins, and other echinoderms are found. 
The sea lily, for instance, is not a plant— 
but a variety of starfish, poised on a long 
stem. There are jelly-fish groups; some of 
them brilliantly colored. Many corals; 
although the deep-sea ones differ from 
those that build islands at the surface. 
Strange sponges are found there, many of 
them having long filaments like rootlets of 
glass. 

“Before deep-sea investigation had 
made any great progress it was believed 
that many very ancient forms of life 
would be discovered in the profound ocean 
abysses. + Scientists hoped that they 
would find archaic living creatures that 
would supply important links in the chain 
of evolution.” 


HY is the sea blue?” 
why is it salty?” 

“It isn’t always blue,” said Doctor 
Townsend. “Sometimes it is gray, some- 
times green. Its color is partly due to re- 
flection of the color of the sky. Yet it is 
sometimes blue when the sky is cloudy; 
and it is not blue in the Arctic, even when 
the sky above it is clear and bright. 

“One explanation is that more blue 
rays of light are absorbed than of any 
other color. At any depth to which light 
penetrates the water, the blue rays are 
present in the greatest number. Another 
explanation is the relative purity of the 
water. Distilled water, which is abso- 
lutely pure, is bluish in color. But if you 
add to it the impurities most commonly 
found in sea water, the color changes to 
green. These impurities vary in different 
localities. In the Red Sea they are minute 
organisms—reddish algæ—which give the 
water its ruddy color. In the Yellow Sea 
they are sediment brought down by the 
rivers. 

“The saltiness, or salinity, of ocean 
water is due to certain substances that 
have been brought from the land. In the 
course of millions of years they have been 
washed down from the continents, have 
dissolved, and now form various salts held 
in solution. They are in fresh water also, 
but are almost two hundred times as 
abundant in sea water. 

“There are three and one-half pounds 
of salts in every one hundred pounds of 
sea water. That is the average, although 
the amount varies in different places and, 
to a certain extent, at different times. 
Common salt—sodium chloride—forms 
three fourths of this content. Of course 
the sea is constantly increasing in salinity, 
as more and more solids are drained into 
it from the land. But the process is ex- 
tremely slow.” 
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Schools of Music 


m A A N E 


ew [ngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
tin oot OF MUSIC see 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oakwood School 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking 
Hudson Valley. Under Friends’ management. Co-edu- 
cational. General academic courses. A school of high 
ideals with teachers of Christian character and culture. 
126th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 


William J. Reagan, A.M., Principal Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- opportunities of ensemble practice and 
cation. Its complete organization, and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- associations are invaluable advantages to 
cilities for students. the music student. 
. : Complete Curriculum A Complete Orchestra 

A co-educational school strong in Courses in every branch of Music, applied Offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, voice 

character building. cd theoretical: 4 organ and violin experience in rehearsal 

Coll . Basi and public appearance with orchestral ac- 

ollege preparation, Business, Owing to the Practical Training companiment, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
Economics. Gymnasium and Ath- much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


letic field. ear. Endowed. 
Catalog. mY 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L. H. D., President, 
KINGSTON, PA. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
S AE A 


ONSERVATORY 


FN 


Wayland Academy 
1855-1923 

Primarily College Preparatory, also 8th 

grade. Limited enrollment, 75 boys, 50 

girls. Faculty of 14. Truehomeschool with 

Christian atmosphere. Athletics. Music. 


Endowed. Rate $500. Catalog. Address 


EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal 
Box GC Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


OBERLIN 


All instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
i fy f Pubie Sono. epee sdvantades in cones ree 

= aster urses with world-famous artists 
Advanced study, all branches. Faculty of 40 spe- departments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
clalists. High school course or equivalent required. Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Soe E eos cerren of Mus. B. Fall term opens Buildings. Year Book sent on request. Two, three 
i. 7 - A . i h o 
Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio pad ioue yonr conres ee ee 


CONWAY auno sexiox 
BAND SCHOOL 
Dovelops not merely ‘‘performers,” but true artists. 
Instruction on two instruments; teachers of national 
renown, Conducting and band arrangements part of 
course. Orchestra practice in large Conservatory or- 


chestra. Daily band rehearsals under Patrick Conway. 
Dormitories. Associated with Ithaca Conservatory of 


Music. _ Address 
THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


The College of Music 


of Cincinnati 


Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First Musical 
Director. For the Higher Education in Music and 
Dramatic Art. Internationally famous faculty of 
‘Artist Teachers. Dormitories. For catalog, address 


The College of Music of Cincinnati, Elm St., 
Adjoining Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of music. 
Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl Friedberg. Catalog. 


120 Olaremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New_York 


Lawrence Conservatory of Music 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the intellectual 
and social advantages of Lawrence College. Superior Public 
School Music Course. Dormitories. Send for catalogue. 
Carl J. Waterman, Dean, Box A, Appleton, Wisconsin 


po mld a baat Poet lear cia le detente A Race tela 
TA g > 
nasium. 3 championship teams in 1 year. $400. Catalog. Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Courses. Fifty publicand many private re- 
Orlando K., lister, Litt. D., Pres., Portland, Me. | Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International citals every session. Two complete orches- 


K tras. Comfortable dormitory for women 
CUSHING reputation. very branch of mu training. Residence students. Write today for full information. 
pept Botur ‘ul grounds. Srina ar open: Sept. 4th. For J. W. McCLAIN, President 
circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 246 W. Broad: Louisville, Ky. 
A hilltop en ink ate some inter Ohio, Cincinnati, Highland, Oak and Burnet Ave. —— eae dis! 
school for boys and 3 - 


nae a ol before deciding upon a Frome nase Conservatory 


will c 
school. H. S. COW A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


a” MUSIC Eiee 


Wosur passed gentir on more tag 80 instructors, including many world 
renowned artists, Special courses for 
teachers and soloists leading to the Free Master School 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins Sept. 10. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


> A.™M.JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


a TT 
GEORGE SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, also Manual Training and 
227 acres on Neshaminy 


CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 

39th Year—Individual Instruction. Personal 
Supervision. A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a Week)— Supervised 
Practice. Courses in Pedagogy. Approved 
and Accredited Courses in Public School 
Music—Degrees Conferred. Two Complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras—Reciprocal Re- 
lations with University of Penna. Dormitories 
for Women—A Schooi of Inspiration, Loyalty 
and Success. Year Book mailed free. 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, DIRECTOR 

Offices, Studios, Dormitories: Broad and Reed 


woirsville 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIcG 


NOTED FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special indi- 
vidual training and assistance assures 
success of graduates in big positions 
Special attention to those who wish to § 
enter profession as teachers or through 

yeeum and concert work. Largest, 
most complete conservatory in the South. 
Private and class lessons in Music, Dra- 
matic Art, Expression, Languages, School 
Supervisors and Normal Courses under 
faculty of noted artists. Laboratory work 
in Louisville schools. Special Chautauqua 


G. A. WALTON, A.M., Prin.; 
Box 297 George School, Pa. 


THE CAZENOVIA 
Founded 1824 SEMINARY 


On Lake Owahgena in noted health region, Co-educa- 
tional with eng. yocational courses for girls. College 
Tene and finishing courses. Outdoor athletics 
with special winter sports. Gymnasium. Separate 
dormitories for Juniors. Catalog. 


Charles E. Hamilton, D.D., Pres. Box A Cazenovia, New York 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


Day School. silage Treparsiton. Six-year High School 
Course for Giris. -year Elementary Course for Boys 
and Girls. Kindergarten. Catalog. 

Henry Carr Pearson, Prin, Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


year. First year college 
Branch of the Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano Work. Cul- 
tural courses. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. Gym- 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. 
Athletic field. Swimming Pool. “Gymnasiums. Co-educa- 
tional. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 
Pres., JOHN W. LONG, D. D., Box H, Williamsport, Pa. 


ALDERSON ACADEMY and JUNIOR 
COLLEGE (Co-educational) 


In beautiful mountains of W. Va., near White Sulphur Springs. 
Aschool for the individual. Preparatory,. Normal, College 
work, Music. Special departments. Modern equipment. 
Rates $370—$400. M.F. FORBELL, Pres., Alderson, W. Va. 


7 ool of Music 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for 


free illustrated eatalog. We own our dormitory and 
studios—beautifully locates <onposite Lake Shore Drive. 
We graduate large professional c each 


year. 
Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 21 
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Summer Joys 


Which millions have discovered 


Have you ever tried Puffed Rice on ice cream? 

Some of the finest restaurants use it in that way. 

These airy rice grains, flaky and crisp, have a taste like 
toasted nuts—and, like the ice cream, fairly melt away. 

Have you served Puffed Rice with melted butter? 

That makes a food confection. Children eat it like peanuts 
or popcorn. And it is much better for them than sweetmeats 
or pastries. 


Puffed Wheat in milk at night 


For luncheons, suppers or at bedtime, serve Puffed Wheat 
in milk. This dish supplies 12 needed minerals, 3 vitamines 
and bran. And it makes the food essentials so inviting that 
children eat enough. 


What they add to berries 


Puffed Rice adds to berries what flaky crust adds to short- 
cake or to pie. They belong together. Try this delightful blend. 


Quaker Quaker 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Food cells are exploded 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
are not mere cereal dainties. They 
are scientific foods, invented by 
Professor Anderson. The food 
cells are broken for easy diges- 
tion. And whole grains, fitted to 
digest, are foods which children 
should eat daily. Serve them often. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


were mostly green; but the flashes of color 
changed from red to orange, violet to pur- 
ple, blue to green; and there were occa- 
sional flashes of white. He described a 
deep-sea cuttlefish which had twenty lu- 
minous spots, like jewels of dark blue, sky 
blue, ruby red, and silvery gray. 

“The phosphorescence of the sea, both 
on the surface and at great depths, is due 
to phosphorescent animals, including in- 
vertebrates as well as fishes. 

“At the bottom of the sea there are also 
weird varieties of crabs, shrimps, and 
other crustaceans, often of glorious hues. 
There are worms, large and small, of 
many kinds and colors. There are mol- 
lusks; which include the various forms of 
shells, squids, and octopi. Starfishes, sea 
urchins, and other echinoderms are found. 
The sea lily, for instance, 1s not a plant— 
but a variety of starfish, poised on a long 
stem. There are jelly-fish groups; some of 
them brilliantly colored. Many corals; 
although the deep-sea ones differ from 
those that build islands at the surface. 
Strange sponges are found there, many of 
them having long filaments like rootlets of 
glass. 

“Before deep-sea investigation had 
made any great progress it was believed 
that many very ancient forms of life 
would be discovered in the profound ocean 
abysses. Scientists hoped that they 
would find archaic living creatures that 
would supply important links in the chain 
of evolution.” 


“XX THY is the sea blue?” I asked. “And 
why is it salty?” 

“It isn’t always blue,” said Doctor 
Townsend. “Sometimes it is gray, some- 
times green. Its color is partly due to re- 
flection of the color of the sky. Yet it is 
sometimes blue when the sky is cloudy; 
and it is not blue in the Arctic, even when 
the sky above it is clear and bright. 

“One explanation is that more blue 
rays of light are absorbed than of any 
other color. At any depth to which light 
penetrates the water, the blue rays are 
present in the greatest number. Another 
explanation is the relative purity of the 
water. Distilled water, which is abso- 
lutely pure, is bluish in color. But if you 
add to it the impurities most commonly 
found in sea water, the color changes to 
green. These impurities vary in different 
localities. In the Red Sea they are minute 
organisms—reddish alga—which give the 
water its ruddy color. In the Yellow Sea 
they are sediment brought down by the 
rivers. 

“The saltiness, or salinity, of ocean 
water is due to certain substances that 
have been brought from the land. In the 
course of millions of years they have been 
washed down from the continents, have 
dissolved, and now form various salts held 
in solution. They are in fresh water also, 
but are almost two hundred times as 
abundant in sea water. 

“There are three and one-half pounds 
of salts in every one hundred pounds of 
sea water. That is the average, although 
the amount varies in different places and, 
to a certain extent, at different times. 
Common salt—sodium_ chloride—forms 
three fourths of this content. Of course 
the sea is constantly increasing in salinity, 
as more and more solids are drained into 
it from the land. But the process is ex- 
tremely slow.” 


Co-Educational Schools 


Oakwood School | 


y miles from New York City, Hg md 
Bodom Valley. Under Friends’ management. Co-edu- 
cational. General academic courses. A school of high 
ideals with teachers of Christian character and culture. 
126th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 


William J. Reagan, A.M., Principal 
Box 106, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school strong in 

character building. 

sg Aig Jobe Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home 

Economics. Gymnasium and Ath- 

letic field. oth year. Endowed. 

Catalog. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L. H. D., President, 
KINGSTON, PA. 


Wayland Academy 


1855-1923 


Primarily College Preparatory, also 8th 
grade. Limited enrollment, 75 boys, 50 
girls. Faculty of 14. Truehomeschool with 
Christian atmosphere. Athletics. Music. 
Endowed. Rate $500. Catalog. Address 


EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal 
Gc Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


_ | GEORGE SCHOOL | 


Co-educational with separate Dormitory Buildings. 
also Manual Training and 
227 acres on Neshaminy 


G. A. WALTON, A.M., Prin.; 
George School, Pa. 


THE CAZENOVIA 
Founded 1824 SEMINARY 


On Lake Oshga i in noted health region. Co-educa- 

tional with strong yocational courses for girls. College 

and finishing courses. Outdoor athletics 

special winter sports. Gymnasium. Separate 
tae for Juniors. Catalog. 


Charles E. Hamilton, D.D., Pres. Box A Cazenovia, New York 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 

of Teachers College, Columbia University 
Day School. Coll Preparation. Six-year High School 
Course for te ind Senin tary Course for Boys 
and Girls, Catalog. 
Beary Oarr acer np aras Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


First year college and college preparatory. 

Brana of the Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano Work. Cul- 
tural courses. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. Gym- 
aatan, 3 championship Frese = l year. $400. Catalog. 
ando K. ister, Litt. , Pres., Portland, Me. 


CUSHIN G 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 
A hilltop school for boys and girls. We have some inter- 
information that will odd before deciding upon a 
HE. 8. COW. A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 


Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a Spe- 
calty. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in Business, 
pe oh Voice Violin, Art, Crafts, Expresion. All sports. 
field. Swimming Pool. “Gymnasiums. Co-educa- 

te dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 

Pree JOHN W. LONG, D. D., Box H, Williamsport, Pa. 


ALDERSON ACADEMY and JUNIOR 
COLLEGE (Co-educational) 


In beautiful mountains of W. Va., near White Saloka Springs. 
== be for the individual. Pre; 


beol S Mase 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 
pu. branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for 
free {lustrated We own our dormitory and 


ution beautifully located—opposite Lake Shore Drive. 
Illinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn Vike E 
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Schools of Music 
SSN 


Newfngland . | 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- opportunities of ensemble practice and 
cation. Its complete organization, and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- associations are invaluable advantages to 
cilities for students. the music student. 


Complete Curriculum A Complete Orchestra 


Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
Sager in orery branch of Music, applied organ and violin experience in rehearsal 


and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
Owing to the Practical Training 


companiment. 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. 


Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
E R LRAT AT NA ae 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1923 


All instruments. ‘Vocal, Dramatic . Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach’ in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
Master Courses with world-famous artists in all 
departments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Book sent on request. Two, three 
and four year courses begin with opening of 
Fall Term, September 20th. 


CONSERVATORY 9% Music 


PHILADELPHIA 

39th Year—Individual Instruction. Personal 
Supervision. A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a Week)— & ee 
Practice. Courses in Pedagogy. ‘oved 
and Accredited Courses in apie? Behool 
Music—Degrees Conferred. Two Complete 
Pupils’ Prmphony Orchestras—Reciprocal Re- 
lations with University of Penna. Dormitories 
for Women—A School of Inspiration, Loyalty 
and Success. Year Book mailed free. 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, DIRECTOR 

Offices, Studios, Dormitories: Broad and Reed 


wisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIG 


NOTED FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special indi- 
vidual training and assistance assures 
success of graduates in big positions. 
Special attention to those who wish to 
enter profession as teachers or through 
Lyceum and concert wor gest, 
most complete conservatory in the South: 
Private and class lessons in Music, Dra- 
matic Art, Expression, Languages, School 
Supervisors and ‘he vourses under 
faculty of noted artis! Laboratory work 
in Louisville schools, "Special Chautanqua 
Courses. Fifty publicand many private re- 
Cueva ession. Two complete orches- 

ras. Comfortable dormitory for women 

students. Write today for full information. 
J. W. McCLAIN, President 

246 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


Advanced study, all branches. Faculty of 40 spe- 
cialists. High school course or equivalent required. 
Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Fall term opens 
Sept. 18, 1923. Catalog. 
Charles wW. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 
MILITARY 


C O N WAY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely *'performers,” but true artists. 
Instruction on two instruments; teachers of national 
renown, Conducting and band arrangernenes part of 
course. Orchestra practice in large Conservatory or- 
chestra. Daily band rehearsals under Patrick Conway. 
erage chapcoleted with Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. 

THE “CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


The College of Music 


of Cincinnati 


Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First Musical 
Director. For the Higher Education in Music and 
Dramatic Art. Internationally famous faculty of 
Artist Teachers. Dormitories. For catalog, address 


The College of Music of Cincinnati, Elm St., 
Adjoining Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of music. 
Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl Friedberg. Catalog. 


120 Olaremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


Lawrence Conservatory of Music 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the intellectual 
and social advantages of Lawrence College. Superior Public 
School Music Course. Dormitories. Send for catalogue. 
Carl J. Waterman, Dean, Box A, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International 

reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 

Dept. Beautiful grounds. 57th year opens Sept. 4th. For 

circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Highland, Oak and Burnet Ave. 


‘Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION M U S [ ÇC LANGUAGES 


OPERA DANCING 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


renowned artists, Special courses for Free Master School 


teachers and soloists leading to the 

Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 

Fall term begins Sept. 10. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 

catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


> A.™M.JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Special Schools 


Leland Powers School 
of 
The Spoken Word 


Distinguished for the success of its 


graduates. 


Special classes for professional and 
business men and women. 


For catalog address 


SECRETARY 


Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Course; Lyceum Course; 
Course; Personal Culture 
Course. Each with private instruction. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Dormitories. Two, three 
and four re courses begin with o 

ing of Fall Term, September 20th. Gym- 
nasium; Little Theatre. Catalog. 


112 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
School of 


CUMNOCR sere 


Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Litera- 
ture, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling 
Oral and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited 
High School), Junior School (all grades). Musical 
department. "Resident students over 14. For catalog 
address HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 

Cumnock Hall Los Angeles, Cal. 


OTT SCHOOL of Chautauqua 


and Lyceum Arts 
(Affiliated with the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music) 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 25 years associated 
with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 


Special training for the concert Platform, for Entertainers and Lec- 
turers in the Lyceum and Chautauqua. Music, Elocution, Impersona- 
tions, Novelty Features. Short cut to lucrative public profession. 


Address THE OTT SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 
512 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 


South Dakota School of Mines 


A State institution in a mountainous country (the 
beautiful Black Hills) with unsurpassed field facili- 
Courses in Mining, Metallurgical, Chemical, 


ties. 
Civil, and Electrical Engineering. Good laboratories 
and library and staff of experienced te¢hnical men. 


Tuition exceptionally low. For particulars, address 
President, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 
Box Z Rapid City, S. D. 


PESESSESESESSESSESSSESEESESS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and ressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


Fall Term Begins Oct. 26 


Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Trustees: 

Franklin H. Sargent, President 
Daniel Frohman ohn Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266-H, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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Special Schools 


Domestic Arts and Science 


Our one-year courses in Homemaking and 
Institutional Management which include 
instruction in Cookery, Marketing, House- 
hold Management, Sewing, Dressmaking, 
and Millinery are invaluable to any girl or 
woman. Expert instruction. A recognized 


institution with residence for students. 
Fall Term Opens October 9. Catalog Upon Request. 
Address: The School of Domestic Arts and Science 
Miss Lillian A. Kemp, Director—Box 11 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
accredited Courses for Dietitians and Teachers; 
both felds offer excellent opportunities to ambitious 
young women. School aMliated with famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarlum. Unexcelled laboratory facilities 
and unusual opportunity for practical es peti geet 
Inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and all ex- 

nses moderate. For illustrated Prospectus address 

ean, 

Sanitarium School of Home Economics 

Box 332 Battle Creek, Michigan 


School of Domestic Science and Art 


Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dietitians, dormitory, tea 
room, cafeteria directors. Intensive one year course. School home 
for residence and practice. 
A. Josephine Forehand 
MASS., BOSTON, B.Y.W.C.A., 45 BERKELEY ST, 


. . . 
Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 

For catalog address Hill Square, Angola, Ind. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(logge and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 
Expenses low—o; rtunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE Noma Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


LE MASTER INSTITUTE Ja'i om 


Standard Electrical, Civil, Mechanical, Chemical, and 
Industrial Engineering Courses completed in two years. 
No entrance examinations. Regular High School course 
in two years prepares for leading colleges. Send for 
Bulletin A. East Orange, New Jersey. 


LAYTON SCHOOL 4k 


ART 
Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume De- 
sign, Interior Design, Illustration, and Normal Art. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 44th year. 
Degrees granted. Address Harry Sermoun Ross, 
Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The Academy of Speech Arts 


Two year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory, 
Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime and Esthetic Dancing. 
Physical Culture. Faculty of specialists. Resident and day 
pupils. Summer course. For booklet, address Maud Gatchell 
Hicks, B.L.I., Director, 29 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 
Training School for Nurses 


Beau- 


30 minutes from 


Registered. Classes limited. 3-year course. 


tifully located in 25-acre park. Modern Nurses’ 
Home; library, recreation rooms; tennis court. Excep- 
tional advantages for training in all departments. 
Capac 0 patients. Thoroughly equipped labora- 
tory, lecture and demonstration rooms. Ample allow- 
ance to cover expenses. Students accepted September, 
January and April. For information address—Superin- 


tendent of Training School, Rhode island Hospital, Providence, R. |. 


| be 80, how about mecting your expe nses? 
Publishing Company. 


representing The American Magazine, 
The Mentor, 


write at once to 


Going to College ‘Next Fall? 


You can make your vacation worth real cash by joining The Subscription Staff of The Crowell 


Collier’s—The National Weekly, 
and Farm and Fireside during the summer months. 


In years past hundreds of young men and women have earned their college expenses in advance | 
If you would like to meet your college expenses, in whole or in part, through your own efforts please 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 40A, The Crowell Publishing Company; 416 West 13th Street, New York City, N.Y. | 
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A Mender of Bridges 
and Hearts 


(Continued from page 22) 


out of you, if „you don’t have to. Now, if 
I were you— 

Lawton interrupted, his cheeks flush- 
ing: “I’m not looking for a soft job; I 
need money. I guess I can work along- 
side of you. The weather has already ex- 
perimented considerably with my hide!” 

Slow Bill, shoving back his hat, stuck 
his fingers in his belt. “Come around to- 
night, young feller,” he suggested. “‘ We'll 
smoke a pipe over it.” 

Which, as far as Maitland was con- 
cerned, settled the matter. 

That evening, as they sat before the 
tent door watching the men saunter out 
of the mess car, the Mender waved his 
arm toward the bridge site. “Seems like a 
useless proposition, son, doesn’t it? We 
put ’er in, and run a few trains over her, 

and when the consarned elements get 
ready, out she goes.” 

Lawton would have resented being 
called “son” by most men, but the 
Mender had so aptly expressed the 
thoughts of both that the young engineer 
merely nodded. After a time Slow Bill 
went on: 

“Of course some of us aren’t workin’ so 
much for the job’ s sake as for the dollars 
in it. Now, I’ve laid by money enough to 
last me uite a spell; but the thing’ s in my 
blood. I’ve got to go on buildin’ bridges 
and tunnels, and tryin’ to make ’em better 
than the last. If I quit, ’'d have to turn 
road agent or cattle rustler to keep busy 
and interested. ... But you ought to be 
drawin’ a steady salary at your age, so 
when the right girl comes along you can 
marry her.” 

Lawton laughed. “She came!” he said 
bitterly; “but I couldn’ t find enough 
money for her, I’m through with women.” 

“Of course,” said the Mender, ‘it isn’t 
any of my business, but maybe it hurt her 
most as much as it hurt you—” 

The young engineer turned to stare at 
his prospective boss. “What the dickens 
do you mean?” 

“Well, without knowin’ any of the 
facts, it seems to me there’s a lot of rea- 
sons why she might decide not to hitch up 
with you.” 

Slow Bill pushed back his hat with his 
favorite gesture. “Accordin’ to your own 
story, you’ve never held a steady job. 
There might be kids—and a fortune- 
huntin’ husband isn’t an ideal father.” 

“Oh, if she had married me, I would 
have settled down all right.” 

“No,” replied Maitland, with his gray 
smile, “ I reckon you wouldn’ t; that’s just ° 
it, and she knew i it. Now mind you, son, 
I’m only tryin’ to look at her side.” 


[AWTON leaned forward, the light from 
the lamp striking his intent face. His 
voice was low: “It strikes me mighty 
funny to find myself telling you these 
things, Mr. Maitland, but you’re a desert 
man. Somehow, when I first saw you, I 
thought you would understand. Ever 
since I was a baby I’ve had the wander- 
lust. I ran away from home a dozen times 
before I was twenty. Then, after college, 
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I took a job in China. Not because it was 
a good job, but just because it was in 
China. My lungs went wrong—bad food 
and no sleep, maybe. I came out here to 
get well. That was six years ago. I’ve 
tried all the commonplace ways of making 
a living, and every time something busts 
inside of me and I quit... . Pm not a 
loafer; but there’s always that—that 
thing reminding me of mountains and val- 
leys just over the horizon. The—girl 
hasn’t any use for a wanderer!” His tone 
grew bitter. “She wants somebody who 
will stay put, year in and year out; and 
frankly, Mr. Maitland, I’m not that 
sort. ... You love your bridges; well, I 
love my rainbows!” 

Slow Bill stared fixedly at the tent wall 
for several minutes before replying, 
“Then why take a job with me?” 

“ Because she thought I couldn’t get 
it,” Lawton said defiantly. 

“And when I’m through with you?” 

Lawton shrugged. ‘Oh, there’s always 
excitement for a darn fool in the Far 
East,” he muttered. 

After that they smoked in silence for a 
while. Presently Maitland knocked out 
his pipe. ‘‘You’re hired, son, on one con- 
dition—that you stick to the bridge till 
it’s done! But take my advice, and don’t 
give up fightin’ for the girl. At your age 
there’s plenty to make you forget; but 
when you get older you'll be lonely. I’d 
give my last ten years’ salary for the 
chance you’ve got.” 

When Lawton rode away there was less 
bitterness in his heart. 


At a cool and cheerful 
LOW BILL placed Lawton in charge of place, he rules with a 


the wrecking a i the canyon ð 
upon discovering that his new employee l f l H 

was un T eignar indeed. Hes smi e (0) we come. @s 
were Lawton and Jean Donnelly separate > e 

by a barrier which might only be crossed at quick with his hands and 
the risk of one’s neck. Maitland found 


time to encourage the girl’s interest in the quick with his thought,and 


work. She would ride over from her 


father’s ranch and spend a part of each he knows how to serve just 


day Hog the laying of the bridge 

foundation. nd the Mender came to h h 

count more and more upon these visits. W at you want» w. en you 
In return for the comradeship she of- all hirs h 

fered him, he put at her disposal his vast come in t ty and ot. 

fund of information concerning railroad- 


ing and the desert. His dry wit delighted 
her; his keen insight into human nature 


was an education in itself. Although she > 

never asked about Lawton, Maitland now Yin 

and then hinted that he was excellently 
holding down his job. Once, when the 


Mender told her how the young engineer 

had cleverly solved a difficult problem, he 

saw the tears spring to her eyes. : g 
That night, and many nights after, he 

fought a kanie in his tent. Jean still 

loved Lawton. Would the soldier of for- 

tune make her happy? A chance remark 

of hers kept recurring to him. “I hope,” 


she had said upon witnessing his settle- - be ids : 
Delicious and Refreshing 


ment of a difficulty between two foremen, 
‘that the man I marry understands men 
one half as well as you do, Mr. Maitland.” 

In spite of its difficulty, Lawton now 


and then made the trip across the canyon, 

leaving after working hours Saturday, and ¢ 
remaining in the Mender’s camp until 

daylight Monday morning. It was during : 

these visits that Slow Bill learned to ap- bade a 

preciate him. Always smiling, invariably : 


up to some harmless but comical antic, = 
Lawton won the favor of the men. Mait- LSS 
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land now knew what he had first sus- 
pected when Jean confided in him—that 
the young engineer was not lazy; that his 
restless spirit represented the force which 
had sent Boone into the wilderness, and 
which, throughout the history of the world, 
has been the driving power of Progress! 

One afternoon several days later he 
tried to explain this to Jean. They were 
riding along a ridge above the canyon. 
The rush of Thunder River came to them 
faintly, like wind whispering through a 
forest. In the clear hot air distance was 
obliterated; the canyon appeared but a 
few feet deep. 

The Mender watched Jean in silence. 
He had grown into the habit of observing 
her, his gray smile on his lips, a look of 
iahiko longing in his eyes. But when, 
conscious of his regard, she turned, he 
always managed to assume his mask. 

To-day Jean threatened his carefully 
constructed armor of self-restraint, so 
bright-cheeked and eager was she—so full 
of the joy of healthy living. It was not 
only her beauty which had awakened in 
the Mender the longings of past years; it 
was her intelligent appreciation of his 
work, her ability to grasp engineering 
theories. During the long evenings he 
fought to banish his mental picture of her, 
as his wife, riding beside him across the 
desert, and giving to him a!l the glorious 
love and devotion of which he had been 
starved. Then the mirage would float 
away. 

After all, he reasoned, Jean Donnelly 
had come to him in his official capacity— 
that of the Mender. The fact that she had 
asked him to use his skill on broken hearts 
did not change his status, but rather 
bound him to more scrupulous observance 
of his own neutrality. 

Nor did he recognize any personal ele- 
ment in Jean’s regard for his society. She 
liked him for his knowledge of the great 
reconstruction work, and for his attempt 
to mend the man she loved. 


AFTER a time he said to the girl beside 
him: ‘‘Ma’am, do you see the dark 
streak cuttin’ between those two high peaks 
in the Rockies yonder? Don’t you figure 
it would be some fun to climb through 
that canyon—just you and a horse and a 
saddle-pack.”” 

“Of course!” she returned wonderingly. 

He patted the glistening shoulder of his 
mount. “Well, Miss Jean, if you gave in 
to it, you’d be—chasin’ rainbows. We've 
got rainbow chasers to thank for settlin’ 
the West, for smashin’ their way through 
brush and forest and leavin’ a trail for 
civilization. Every little while you run 
across a monument to ’em. Usually it’s 
just a mark on a boulder, or a heap of 
stones at the foot of a cliff; but under- 
neath are the bones of some feller who 
went out to hunt rainbows. And gener- 
ally a trail runs pretty close to the spot— 
sometimes a railroad or a highway or a 
line of telegraph poles. ... So, don’t you 
go to jumpin’ too hard on the men who 
can’t stay put.” 

She smiled: “Are you trying to mend 
me as well as Bruce, Mr. Maitland?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I’m tryin’ to make you 
see it can’t all be done on one side. The 
boy across the canyon is fightin’ a—a 
talent, not a vice! He’ll leave his monu- 


| ment somewhere, which is more’n some of 


us will do!” 


She said, regarding him gravely: “And 
aren’t you leaving dozens of monuments, 
not just piles of stones, but structures— 
bridges, trestles, tunnels—” 

“No, ma’am; my job’s mendin’ what 
somebody else did first. 1 never put in 
a new piece of railroad in my life.” He 
tried and failed to hide the regret in his 
quiet voice. 

Jean laid her hand impulsively on her 
companion’s arm. “‘They are monuments 
—the most wonderful, glorious monu- 
ments a man can build. Don’t you sup- 
pose everyone knows! Don’t you sez what 
people think of your work? .. . Oh, if I 
could only make clear what I think about 
Bruce! The men you mentioned who laid 
a trail for civilization went out and kept 
going. They chased the rainbow right up 
to the edge of it. But Bruce hasn’t. When 
the trail gets Tough, he comes back and 
tries another.” 

“Perhaps he’ll stick © this one for 
you,” Maitland said gently.) = 

She looked away, and there ‘was a 
quiver in her voice as. she replied: “‘ Per- 
haps he will, which would ne Eee ter- 
rible.” 

“Why, ma’am, you don’t mean—” 

“T don’t know what I mean, Mr. Mait- 
land. Come, let us go down and look at 
the concrete mixers!” 


AWEEK passed, without a further visit 
from Jean Donnelly, which troubled 
Slow Bill more than a little. Lawton told 
the Mender tnat he had attempted to see 
the girl, and she had refused; whereupon 
Maitland said: “Better not quit, son. 
Maybe she’s waitin’ to find- out what 
you'll do with this job all by yourself.” 

And Bruce had answered with smolder- 
ing eyes: “I wouldn’t quit until the bridge 
is finished—not if there wasn’t a girl be- 
tween here and Honolulu!” Which closed 
the subject. 

One day Maitland, who was supervising 
the unloading of some machinery, re- 
ceived a hurry call to the canyon. A man 
came running from the brink. - “For 
Gawd’s sake, sir!” he gasped, “One of 
them six-ton girders busted the chain 
tackle. It’s hangin’ over the new abut- 
ment by the guy lis won’t hold 
it more’n a minute! 

The Mender heard the last of this over 
his shoulder. The first few words had told 
him everything. Even as he dashed 
through camp he saw in his mind the 
menace. A hase steel girder, one of a 
number ‘aad to span the canyon, had 
broken the chains which suspended it 
from the crane. Thus it was left to hang 
midway between the bridge and the bot- 
tom of the chasm. Directly underneath 
was the new abutment, the cement still 
soft in its mold. The guy ropes would 
chafe through against the rough rock, 
precipitating the mass of iron into the 
mold. Such an accident would set the 
work back weeks, and cost thousands of 
dollars. The only possible chance of avert- 
ing it was in lowering a man on a cable 
to attach another chain before the guy 
ropes broke. 

As Maitland reached the edge he saw 
the group of men frozen into rigidity. He 
saw hard, sun-tanned faces pale. His first 
glance confirmed his fears; two hundred 
feet below hung the girder, suspended only 
by the slender guy ropes which came up 
and across the edge of the cliff. A figure 
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DISTINGUISHED banker, ripe in 

years and experience, was invited 

to address a group of young men. “Listen 

carefully,” he said, “for I am about to 

give you one of the golden keys to 
freedom and happiness. 


“Have the courage, once each year, 
to strike a true balance sheet of your life. 
In opposite columns, set down what you 
had hoped to be and to achieve against 
your actual accomplishments. Write 
down fairly the sum of your possessions, 
your income and the income which your 
family would continue to enjoy were your 
support withdrawn. Total your debts 
and obligations and then subtract what 
you actually have from the amount of 
estate which you had hoped to accumu- 
late. Look deficits fairly in the face. Not 
by dodging responsibilities, but by facing 
them, is freedom of mind gained.” 


Wise and sane advice, which, if fol- 
lowed, leads to a more serious considera- 


tion of life insurance than ordinarily it 
receives. With facts plainly assessed, in- 
surance becomes a matter for definite 


planning, rather than to be left to hap- 


hazard decision, based on importunity. 


This is the attitude toward life insur- 
ance in which representatives of the 
Phoenix Mutual are steeped; that the ar- 
rangement of life insurance is a serious 
act; that it deserves skilled and trust- 
worthy counsel, which they must be 
equipped to give; that it must be based 
on desire to serve with fidelity the highest 
interests of the insured. 


By such representation is reflected the 
principles of this Company, which believes 
that life insurance deserves the highest 
type of business ability, supplemented 
with thorough education in the special 
problems to be met. This is the rigid 
standard by which the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has built its 
limited force of trained representatives. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First Paliey i 1851 
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was viening down the already over- 
loaded 

The Mendes fingers closed on the 
shoulder of one of his foremen. 

“What’s that man doing, Mike?” 

Mike turned a blanched face. “ Mither 
o’ God!” he whispered. “It’s young Law- 
ton. He was here watchin’ the job, and 
when the chain let go he started down 
before one ’av us could stop ’im. He 
yelled he was goin’ to hitch on the chain 
—you see it ain’t broke, sor; it’s hangin’ 
there beside the girder—it just come 
loose! But the guys won ’t hold, sor— 
they’re ’most gone now!” 

T he ropes were slippery with grease. 
Lawton tried to maintain his hold—and 
failed. With sickening speed his body 
shot down the remaining fifteen feet of 
rope to the girder. For an instant it 
seemed he must roll off the narrow iron 
beam—off into the depths of the canyon. 
One arm and leg hung limp. 

The Mender’s voice cut the silence, and 
its auallty electrified the workmen. ‘‘Get 
a rope, Mike!” 

‘There—there ain’t none, sor. They’re 
all up to camp. Pete’s gone after ’em—” 

Slow Bill flung his hat to the ground. 
“The Buys won't hold that long, I 
reckon,” he observed. “‘Here, you! Hand 
me a big sheet of that sandpaper from the 
tool box. Now shut up, boys; I know what 
I’m doin’!” 

A dozen arms were outstretched to hold 
him back. Fifty men would have cheer- 
fully taken his place, but not one could 
face the look in the Mender’s eyes. 

“There’s a chance.” He spoke deliber- 
ately. “If one of you interferes, I’ll chuck 
him into to-morrow!” 

With a final glance at the frayed guys 
he wrapped the sandpaper around the 
stoutest, and carefully eased himself over 
the edge of the precipice. For an instant 
he dangled stationary; then he allowed the 
rope to slip slowly through his hands. 
Now the men were no longer watching . 
him; every eye in the crowd was direct 
toward the frayed cables. Another strand 

arted—another! The next held! And, a 

undred feet below, the Mender con- 
tinued his progress downward toward the 
inert body on the swaying girder. 


cE WAS possibly thirty seconds before 
Maitland felt the iron under him, and 

et to him and to the men above it might 
have been as many hours! Now, only six 
strands of hemp held the mass of steel; 
and the chain was dangling just out of 
reach of the Mender’s fingers. Holding 
fast with one hand, he leaned out as far 
as he dared in a desperate attempt to 
grasp the tackle. He missed! Again he 
tried, while above another strand parted 
with the report of a pistol. Groping, 
Maitland managed only to force the chain 
away. He waited. Would it never begin 
the return swing? And then gradually— 
oh, so gradually—it came nearer. After 
an eternity he felt its cold links touch his 
finger tips. He knew it was the last at- 
tempt the frayed guys would permit his 
making. Putting every ounce of strength 
into his hand, he clutched for the chain. 
The tackle was heavy, slippery with oil. 
But he managed to clasp it. 

The next second the huge hook was in 
his grasp. Steadying himself by the re- 
maining guy, he knelt to slip it through 
the ring bolt. As it entered the hole the 
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last strands parted! There was a sudden 
sickening drop. Instinctively he caught 
and held Lawton’s sody with one arm. 
Then the girder tightened on the tackle, 
remained immovable, supported by a 
wrecking crane capable of Hieng ten times 
its present load. 

Maitland waved his arm. From above 
came the sharp bark of the donkey engine 
exhaust. When the beam once more re- 
posed on solid earth, and the Mender and 
the unconscious Lawton were lifted from 
their place, a sigh went up from the 
crowd. It was as if the heroism of what 
they had seen had left them dumb; it was 
the greatest honor strong men could pay 
to a comrade. Then, after a moment, 
they went wild. No organized cheer ever 
equaled the tribute which roared across 
the canyon. Hats whirled aloft; men 
hugged each other, with tears streaming 
down their faces. And Maitland, the 
Mender, much against his will, rode back 
to camp on the shoulders of his workmen. 


ONE evening a week later Slow Bill 
stood in his favorite position at his tent 
oor. A vast change had taken place 
along the right of way. Gone were the 
work cars, the steam cranes, the cement 
mixers. A single, shabbily-painted tourist 
coach stood on the siding, ready to bear 
the Mender to the scene of his next battle. 
Puffing his pipe slowly, he pushed back 
his Stetson and let his eyes travel down 
the track. Switch lights winked; the green 
eye of the semaphore promised clearance 
for west-bound traffic. A small moon 
contrived to reflect itself on the rails. It 
was a white, still night, typical of the 
desert, and the clear cold brought the 
blood to Maitland’s cheeks. 

There came the shriek of a locomotive 
whistle. He watched the track eagerly, 
and after a while a headlight slunk up over 
a rise, balanced itself between the two 
rails, and sped toward him. As the engine 
thundered past he caught a glimpse of a 
tense figure at the cab window. 

The Menar smiled his gray smile, be- 
cause it was thus he found his reward for 
work well done. To know he had built 
the path to guide those tons of blind steel, 
to realize that the enormous weight of the 
train was but a slight load for the struc- 
ture he had thrown across the canyon— 
ah, that was his glory! 

A moment later he recognized the hol- 
low roar of the trestle bed. Then the twin 
tail lights on the observation car drew 

ether, faded.... 
aitland turned to find a figure beside 
him. Her horse’s hoof beats had been 
muffled by the rumble of the train. 

“I came to say good-by,” she said. 
** You are going to-morrow, aren’t you?” 

It was typical of the man to evince no 
surprise. “Yes, ma’am; this is mighty 

good of you.’ 

Dropping her reins, Jean came closer. 
““It was wonderful—the passing of the 
train over your bridge! Bon" t you feel 
you’ve built a monument better than a 

pile of stones, Mr. Maitland?” 

He looked at her with his ray smile. 
<“ If you think so, I reckon I’m paid.” 
There was something quaint, naive in the 
compliment which brought the blood to 
her cheeks and left her silent. 

“You weren’t wrong when you sized 
Bruce up for a man,” said the Mender 
slowly. “Maybe you didn’t hear what he 
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This booklet gives facts 
about getting a higher yield 
with positive safety that 
every investor should know. 


Weigh the Safety of Your Investments 


With These & Tests 


ON’T make a single investment 
D until you have carefully applied 
to the investment these eight rigid tests 
of safety. 


These eight tests when properly used 
will absolutely safeguard your funds. 
They are the most simple, most impor- 
tant tests ever prepared for the use of 
investors. 


For thirty-eight years the firm of 
George M. Forman & Company has 
been buying and selling investments. 
During these thirty-eight years our 
financial experts have carefully and 
painstakingly scrutinized thousands of 
properties offered as securities. From 
this intensive experience in judging 
investments our experts have developed 
eight tests which, when properly used, 
furnish an accurate index to the safety 
of any investment. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


For your information we have care- 
fully compiled these tests in a simple, 
practical form, which will give you the 
benefit of our years of financial experi- 
ence. With the aid of these tests, the 
most inexperienced investor may go 
about the selecting of his investments, 
confident that he is getting as high a 
degree of safety with as good a yield as 
insurance companies and other big cor- 
porations secure. 


No matter what class of investments 
you are making or have made, don’t 
let another day go by without having 
these eight tests. They will be sent 
you absolutely free, without any obli- 
gation. They have prevented loss to 
thousands of investors—they may save 
you, too, hundreds of dollars. Mail 
this request blank for your copy. 
There is no obligation. 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” Sent Free 


George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 78, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your book “How to Select Safe 
Bonds.” Also send me the booklet, “Eight 
Ways to Test the Safety of Every Invest- 
ment.” 
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Is your hot-weather entertaining a pleasure? 


should be fun for you, the hostess, as well as for your guests! 


Make it a party on the cool porch, cook on the Armstrong 
Table Stove, and you'll enjoy company, even in hot weather. 
Delightful suppers in a variety of good things can be cooked, 
without fuss or trouble, right at the table—three things at 
once! Creamed chicken or mushrooms, waffles, club sandwiches, 
chops and many others. Because it boils, broils, fries, steams, 
toasts, and bakes waffles, almost any dish can be prepared on 
this convenient stove. 


The Armstrong is a beautifully sturdy electric table stove, 
simple in construction and with nothing to get out of order. 
Its white enamel is easily kept spotlessly clean. 


Write for “A Week of Menus,” a list of good things which 
can be prepared on the Armstrong Table Stove. Free on request. 
Electrical dealers in your town will be glad to show you the 
Armstrong Table Stove. 

THE ARMSTRONG MBG. CO, 218 Seventh Avenue 
Price $12.50 Huntington, W. Va. Waffle Iron $4.00 


ARMSTRONG stove 


Cooks 3 things at once Makes Waffles Too! 


The tilting plug, 
which slips on and 
off, makes connect- 
ing and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. 
No tugging or jerk- 


Also made for dis- 
tribution in Canada 
and Great Britain 
by Benjamin Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 
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BE A RAILWAY IET Experienced 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR Young Men Wanted 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MONTH 


in this fascinating profession, expenses paid. Travel; 
splendid opportunities thru contact with big railway 
officials. Pleasant, easy outdoor work. 


Start at $110 Per Month 
after 3 mos. spare time study at home, Po- 
sition GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
Send TODAY for Free Booklet No. D-50. 
Standard Business Training Institute 
Buftalo, N. Y. 


| By Million Dollar international 
company, expanding entire or- 
ganization. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


20 to 35 years of age. College education 
or equivalent. Must have been in busi- 
ness for 2 years, preferably for yourself, or 
as retail clerk, office manager, or engineer. 


Standard Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me, entirely free, Booklet No. D-50, 
giving full’ particulars about course in Rail- 
way Traffic Inspection, 


Write for examination form on which to 
make your application, Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Address Dept.499, P. O. Box 419 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


did when a girder slipped off its chain 
tackle. He went down the ropes—slippery 
hemp, mind you, that might break at any 
moment—to hook on the tackle. He had 
one chance in a thousand—and, Miss Don- 
nelly, he knew it! The men cheered him 
till they were hoarse when he came up. 
Yes, ma’am, your Bruce is a brave man. 
I want you to remember that about him.” 
Her eyes were inscrutable: “ Did he do 
a wise thing, Mr. Maitland, or was it just 
a daredevil stunt? He wasn’t saving 
another life, was he?” she asked. 
“When you get in a place like that you 
don’t stop to think, ma’am. You’re either 
on the job or you’re not. Lawton was!” 
“Look at me, Mr. Maitland!” she de- 
manded. 
He looked. Her face was very tender. 
“Do you imagine what you did when 
that girder broke Joose wasn’t a thousand 
times more heroic? Is it possible you 
think that story has not been told, and 
retold, in every ranch-house for a hundred 
miles? Bruce was brave—and very fool- 
ish. You were— Oh, Mr. Maitland, can’t 
you see what I think you were?” 


T WAS quite a while before he spoke. 

Then: “Thank you, Miss Donnelly. 
Your sayin’ that makes harder what I’ve 
got to say—but I want you to remember 
there’s a place in the ward for the rainbow 
chasers. Maybe Bruce will come back 
with a monument you can be proud of.... 
You see, he went away. It was in his 
blood—” 

“Listen,” she interrupted quietly. ‘‘I 
have something to read you.” 

She drew aside the tent flap to allow 
the light from within to strike a piece of 
paper in her hand. 


My Dear Jean: The bridge was finished 
this morning. I have gone to hunt more rain- 
bows. Your letter decided me. I don’t think 

ou ever loved me, Jean; you loved trying to 

help me. You were always honorable, Jean. 
If you have found a man you can love for 
himself instead of what you think you can 
make him, then I am glad. Bruce. 


Maitland drew a deep breath. 

After a moment she asked, “‘Aren’t you 
anxious to know what I told him?” 

“No, ma’am; that’s hardly my busi- 
ness.” 

She put her hand on his arm. “I told 
him I didn’t love him and that—that I 
have found the other man—” 

Slow Bill’s smile came, but his lips were 
white. For a brief instant he had dared 
to hope—when she said she didn’t love 
Lawton. “I reckon he’s not a rainbow 
chaser,” he managed; “because that man 
—whoever he is—has found his rainbow.” 

With the frankness of a child she raised 
her face to his, her hands on his arms. 
“No, because he never chased rainbows. 
But he’s built many, many wonderful 
monuments. ... They call him—they call 
him the Mender.” 


MARY B. MULLETT has written for 
next month the story of Helen Men- 
ken, the brilliant young actress. Be- 
ginning her stage career at the age of 
five, Miss Menken took all kinds of 
rôles, until she finally emerged in 
“Three Wise Fools,’’ and later added 
to her fame in ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
The title of the article is “A Star at 22 
—But After 17 Years of Preparation.”’ 
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Three Big Things 
to Go After When 
Starting Out in 


Business 
(Continued from page 53) 


nor even twenty-five thousand, probably 
not more than fifteen thousand. Yet a 
man with nothing but the sales rights for 
the product, but engaged for himself, 
made fifty thousand. They wanted a 
sales manager, to have general oversight 
of that man and all other salesmen and 
agents, for whose services they would 
probably have paid not above ten thou- 
sand dollars a year! 

“Speaking of salaries, here is another 
point: Several years ago a sweeping in- 
vestigation was made of some of the large 
insurance companies. The public was 
agitated for some time when the big sal- 
aries paid to the corporation officials be- 
came known. It was thought that some 
of them were receiving entirely too much. 
People asked: ‘How much is the outside 
figure for the head of a big company? 

ow much is too much?’ 

“It was my contention then, and is still, 
that the head of a successful corporation 
is never paid too much. 

“That may sound exaggerated. But 
here’s what I mean: Ifa man has the abil- 
ity to direct a corporation and make it 
profitable, he is putting a very high grade 
of ability into it. He 1s developing good 
will that may be worth thousands or mil- 
lions of dollars. ` But—and this is the sig- 
nificant thing—he is building for a cor- 
poration, not for himself. When he dies, 
his salary stops, and his family receives 
no further benefit from the good will cre- 
ated by him unless, and only in so far as, 
he was an owner. 

“You can’t sell good will you have built 
for somebody else, and put the proceeds 
in your own pocket. A man’s instincts 
are, and ought to be, primarily selfish. 1I 
donot mean he should be ruthless—merely 
that he must build for himself and his 
own, and in that way he becomes of the 
largest service to others. And it seems to 
me obvious and fundamental that a man 
who builds Ais own business, builds some- 
thing of permanent value to his own fam- 
ily, therefore he does a better job; while a 
man who builds as a hired executive may 
enlarge his private fortune, if he can 
manage to do that. between times, but 
primarily his efforts are directed for 
stockholders, who have no great interest 
in him personally or in the interests of his 
family. 


“ ADVISING the boys to get their 
training in a large corporation, here, in 
order, are the things I tell them to go after: 

“First, a grounding in costs; 

“Second, a familiarity with the commercial 
side of the business; 

“Third, a knowledge of the financial side. 


“Cost knowledge is very important. 
It’s important to know operating costs 
and—especially if the enterprise is a 
manufacturing or service business—to 
know what it costs to make the product. 
This gives a sense of proportion to every- 
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Diagram showing how the voice currents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 
and are restored by ‘‘repeaters.” 


Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,"’ the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 
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overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 
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thing else. Cost is always fundamental. 

“Furthermore, a knowledge of casts 
gives a man an amount of confidence in 
meeting men and transacting business 
that it is difficult to secure in any other 
way. He knows the facts. People like 
to deal with a man who knows. He is 
usually given preference over the fellows 
who guess. If a man goes out to solicit a 
contract, he can talk convincingly if he 
quotes figures that he personally knows 
are correct. His demonstration carries 
weight, much more than if he has to have 
an engineer make up his figures for him. 

“By knowing costs I mean more than a 
surface familiarity with certain figures. I 
mean knowing the fundamental things 
about the business—the underlying basis 
of costs of production and the elements of 
which cost is made, the conditions under 
which the business can earn a profit, the 
places where money is likely to be lost 
most easily—I mean, in short, the facts 
that lie behind the figures. 


“TAKE that boy of mine who is engaged 
in the building contracting business. 
If I were in his shoes I should try to learn 
every detail about building costs; I should 
find out how to take off the quantities 
from the plans for a big building; I should 
study the cost of the steel erected, the 
cost of labor, the cost of masonry, the cost 
of plumbing, heating, electric wiring, and 
all the other elements which go to make 
up the total cost; and I should get to 
know why these things cost what they do, 
by actually working on the job long 
enough and hard enough to have the facts 
thoroughly and permanently imbedded in 
my memory. All of us learn best by ob- 
servation at first-hand. 

“I got into the commercial end of our 
business and made good at it largely be- 
cause I was thoroughly grounded in costs. 
The turning point came when I was a 
very young man. 

“We wanted to secure a large contract 
from a big merchandising house. There 
was severe competition for it. A hand- 
some retail store was being built, and we 
wanted to sell the equipment for the 
power plant. In those days we sold not 
only power, but also power equipment. 

“The head of our commercial depart- 
ment came in one day and said he had 
done his best, but was afraid he could not 
get that contract. I spoke up and asked 
if I might try. I told him I believed I 
could get it. I believed that way be- 
cause, with all the facts to judge from, it 
seemed clear to me that we ought to get it. 

“T called on one of the partners of the 
merchandising concern. I talked with 
him a short time, long enough to state the 
facts as I knew them. He told me he was 
just then going to a conference with the 
senior partner, and they would give my 
case consideration. Within twenty-four 
hours I had the contract. 

“T secured it by no plausible speech or 
superficial cleverness, but by knowing the 
hard facts and stating them clearly and 
positively. Facts usually speak for them- 
selves anyway. That’s why some of the 
best salesmen are not great talkers. If in 
my brief conversation with the partner I 
had been forced to say to him, ‘Pll go 
back and ask somebody, and let you 
know about that’—his confidence in me 
would have been shaken, the critical time 
might have passed, and somebody else 


would probably have secured the con- 
tract. 

“That was a very large installation. 
My share in it introduced me to that 
organization, and some time later I had 
another experience. They wanted to 
start a tea room in their retail store, and 
discovered that the power plant they al- 
ready had was not large enough to handle 
the added load. I then tried to get the 
contract to furnish the additional power 
from our central station. 

“Finally, on the basis of a very low rate 
and the agreement that the concern 
would not install any more private power 
equipment, I got the responsible partner 
to say ‘Yes!’ It was a verbal contract. 

“A day or so later he called on me at 
my office. That was unusual. Previously 
all my contact with him had been at his 
office. He astonished me with this pro- 
posal: 

““Ferguson, we'll give you five thou- 
sand dollars to release us from our con- 
tract.’ 

“Remember, it was nothing but a ver- 
bal contract. But with such men it was 
as binding as if it had been written. 

“What’s the trouble? I asked. ‘I 
thought everybody was thoroughly sat- 
isfied.” 

“One of our partners,’ he replied, ‘was 
not present when we decided to accept 
the arrangement. He has been told about 
it and thinks it unwise.’ 

“Tl tell you what IIl do,’ I replied. ‘I 
will not release you from your contract for 
the sum you name. But I’Il see this other 
partner. If I can’t convince him that it’s 
the best thing for your company I’ll let 
you off, and you needn’t pay a cent!’ 

“Confidence, due to knowing the facts, 
prompted me to make that proposal. I 
met all the partners at another confer- 
ence, among them the partner who ob- 
jected. He was convinced. 


“THERE is, of course, such a thing 
as knowing facts that are no longer 
facts. Iwill give an engineering example: 

“During the time of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, in 1893, the General Electric 
Company displayed some handsome hori- 
zontal engines, designed to produce elec- 
tric power. They were decorated in white 
and gold and made a beautiful show, and 
they were thoroughly sound from an engi- 
neering standpoint. 

“We bought them and installed them in 
a new power station near the heart of the 
city. For the next few years that station 
was the finest of the kind in the world. 
Delegations of engineers used to come and 
inspect it, and the station was kept in 
shipshape order at all times. 

“But after ten years of service the sta- 
tion was ready for the scrap-heap. In 
the meantime, great steam turbines had 
been built. The horizontal engines used 
too much coal, by comparison. They 
would have run for fifty years longer, no 
doubt, producing power effectively; they 
were sound enough mechanically, and in 
some ways they were more reliable than 
newer engines. But, everything taken 
into consideration, they were out of date. 
Something more effective had been in- 
vented. 

“The same sort of thing occurs all the 
time in everyday life. Ideas and ways of 
doing things have to be abandoned con- 
tinually as better ways are devised. The 
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man who refuses or neglects to abandon 
them when the time comes puts himself 
out of the running with competition. 

“The remedy for obsolescence in indi- 
viduals is obvious: namely, keeping up to 
date. That is not always easy. But fail- 
ure to do it is fatal. 

“I have said, in several different ways, 
know costs. But I would also have a 
young man be thoroughly familiar with 
the commercial and financial phases of 
business. I would have him know how 
goods are sold, and how concerns and deals 
are financed. That’s where the money is 
made. 

“Bankers, for example, are good men to 
study. Curiously, their point of view is 
different from that of the typical business 
man or engineer. An engineer’s training 
inclines him against taking chances. He 
wants a proved and tested fact before he 
takes a step. A thing that will probably 
work is not good enough for him. He 
must know it will work, and he must 
know how and why. 

“Now, many bankers—not all—have a 
different point of view. Study the finan- 
cial men and their doings, and you will 
find that they are usually six months or so 
ahead of the country, ahead of the current 
thought and talk along the street. They 
look ahead, see the trend of conditions, 
and often they make their biggest hits by 
discounting the future. 


“ANOTHER big thing is this: I would 
have a young man learn to know as 
many people, and as many kinds of people, 
as possible. Nothing is more narrowing 
than to move round and round in the same 
circle of friends, talking repeatedly about 
the same familiar subjects. Every man 
needs the stimulus of contact with people 
who are thinking about the same problems. 
But he also needs the stimulus of contact 
with people who have never even heard of 
his problems, and to whom his favorite 
theories and formulz are so much Greek. 
“T have been asked several times to join 
certain round tables at clubs to which I 
belong. I’ve always refused. I do not 
want to lunch with and meet the same 
people day after day. I want to refresh 
my thinking by getting new points of 
view. 
“Recently I had a most illuminating 
afternoon. I played golf with the man- 
aging editor of a big newspaper. I had 
known of him for a long time, but we had 
never become really acquainted with each 
other. Our game of golf made a differ- 
ence. 

“I have rarely spent a more interesting 
three hours. e did not talk about run- 
ning a newspaper or an electric light busi- 
ness. We talked about national affairs, 
about personalities—people each of us 
knew and things we had learned from 
them—and so on. It was mutually profit- 
able and stimulating, and I certainly got 
a lot more out of it than if I had played 
around with almost any engineer, the 
contents of whose mind I would have 
known pretty well beforehand. 

“Such things are important. Shaping 
a life is not easy, especially for the fellow 
who is doing it. And so I say to my boys, 
who after all are average young men with 
about the average chances, don’t limit 
vour friendships. Let them be many and 
varied, and of a kind to make you better 
and bigger men yourselves.” 


All successful men 
use the toasted process 
in their business! 


f hia EY call it Efficiency. But it 

amounts to the same thing. 

Because, stripped of its purely 
technical significance, the toasted 
process is efficiency by another 
name. It represents the last ounce 
of effort which, in all the produc- 
tions of men, distinguishes the iso- 
lated examples of quality. Toasting 
the tobaccosin LUCKY STRIKE 
CIGARETTES adds 45 minutes 
to the cost of production, but it 
seals in the flavor. 


And we would rather save the 


flavor than the time. 
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New Way to Find 
and Correct Your 
Mistakes in English 


OU can now learn to speak and 

write masterly English without 
memorizing rules, without tiresome 
exercises, without drudgery. 


15Minutesa Day 


Few persons realize how many 
mistakes they make in the 
vital points of English. 
Sherwin Cody, in thousands 
of tests, found that the aver- 
age individual is only 61% 
efficient. The reason for this, 
he felt, was due to the old 
methods of teaching English 
by hard rules and by dry 
exercises. Mr. Cody then 
determined to apply scientific 
principles of teaching the cor- 
rect use of our language. His 
great problem was to find your mistakes, correct 
them, make the RIGHT WAY stisk in your mind, 
and do all this in fifteen minutes a day. 


Sherwin Cody's New 
Self-Correctinó Method 


Mr. Cody finally evolved a new invention, on which he 
was allowed a patent. This invention was tried out in 
the schools of two western cities; it was tried out by big 
corporations; it was tested with thousands of individuals. 
The results aniversally showed greater improvement in 
papiisk in SIX WEEKS than was often formerly secured 

TWO YEARS with old methods. 

ow. ith Mr. Cody's unique device, you do the lesson 
given on any particular page, then you see just how Mr. 
Cody would correct that paper. You mark your errors 
and check them in the first blank column. Next week 
you try that page again, and, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correct your errors and check 
column. You see at a glance what you have failed to 
remember. A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming prac- 
tice drills can be carried out. You can write the answers 
to 50 questions in 15 minutes and correct your work 
in 5 minutes. 

Another important advantage is, you waste no time in 
going over the things you already know. Your efforts 
are automatically concentrated on the mistakes you are 
in the habit of making, and through constantly being 
shown the right way you soon acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect habit. 


FR E New Book—and 


15 Minute Test 


A polished and effective command 
of the English language not 
only denotes education 
and culture but 
wins friends and 
impresses favor- sa 
ably those with 
whom you come in 
contact. Many men 
and women spend 
years in high school 
and years in college 
largely to get this 
key to social 
business success. 
now a really efficient 
system of acquiring an 
unusual command of 
English is offered to you. 
Spare -time study — 15 


SHERWIN CODY 


them in the second 


minutes a day—in your 
own home will give you 
power of language that will 
be worth more than you can realize. 

A booklet explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable Course 
in English and a simple 15 minute test which you can take 
in your own home are now ready. 

Write for this new free book, “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English,” and 15 minute test. Merely mail 


the coupon or a letter, or even a postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
98 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
98 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” and also the 15 minute test. 


How I Fought the Glooms—and Won 


(Continued from page 15) 


pleasure from the beauty which nature 
offers me at every turn, and it seems to 
me there is nothing in this kind of j Joy 
that is inconsistent with any other kin 

I pay more attention to the taste of 
water and of apples than I used to. I 
like to wear good clothes. I love to look 
at a pretty girl. I like my office chair 
and my desk. I enjoy the feel of paper 
when I write upon it. And I get from all 
such material things a sort of wholesome 
and corrective contentment that affects 
all my other thoughts. 


THINK also that morbidity has been 

corrected in me quite a little by travel. 
Morbidity goes with provincialism. If 
I had stayed in the same town wherein I 
was born, and spent my life there, I am 
afraid that I would have succumbed long 
ago. I have been over much of the world, 
and every new country that I have seen 
has done me good. It has helped me to 
adjust myself to the world and to mini- 
mize my own little struggles. 

I have been helped also by new friends. 


There is a great deal written about old 
friends and Í value them as highly as any- 
one can do. But we do not think enough 


about the duty of making new friends. 
Every new personality that comes into 
my orbit brings me something, and some- 
thing that is helpful and something upon 
which I can feed. 

I have also been helped in my war 
against gloom by being fortunate enough 
to marry a singularly sound, sane, and 
cheerful woman. I cannot tell how many 
a bog and swamp she has pulled me out of. 
The long list of her acts of first aid to me 
will never be known until the books of 
the next world are opened. 

Altogether, my whole life has been a 
campaign against the things that depress 
and tend to destroy life. So I have little 
sympathy with pessimism, or with that 
sort of realism that thinks nothing is true 
but what is disagreeable. I Believe in 
beauty. I believe that no artist has an 
right to make a thing that is not keauahik 
and that even the most repulsive objects 


become beautiful when we get the right 
perspective. 

I believe in sanity and cheer and cour- 
age, and in all the constructive army of 
forces. As a rule I do not criticize any- 
body and waste no time upon things I do 
not like. I find plenty of material to oc- 
cupy all my time in writing about what is 
helpful and what can bring pleasure to the 
reader or assist in his growth. I do not 
condemn the destructive critics. They 
doubtless have their place. So have 
hangmen, grave diggers, and all the army 
of those who are busy with removing the 
débris from the world. Only I do not be- 
long to that army. 

I do not think that Iam very good. In 
fact, I think that the seed a axes evil 
thing I ever heard of is in me. I do not 
know of any kind of crime that at some 
time or other I have not wanted to com- 
mit. Yet I consider myself passably de- 
cent. I do not commit these crimes. My 
moral inhibitions are tolerably vigorous. 
I am not deluding myself with imagining 
that I have a purity or goodness which | 
do not possess. But I do think that I 
have made a little progress in helping my 
personality to grow out of the darknes 
into the light, and I have no doubt that I 
will get my just deserts in the world and 
that these deserts will be mingled with the 
mercy and understanding of Him whose 
best name is “Our Father.” 


I AM happy. And when I say this I am 
not afraid that the gods are jealous of 
me and that something terrible is sure to 
happen. Iam happier than I was when I 
was young. I appreciate happiness be- 
cause I worked hard to get it and I had to 
overcome many obstacles. I have no de- 
sire to be young again. Let the young 

eople amuse themselves in their own way. 
i would not exchange my contentment for 
anything they have. I congratulate myself 
that “it is as well with me as it is.” 


The wearied bird blown o’er the deep 
Would sooner quit its shore 

Than I would cross the gulf again 
That time has brought me o’er. 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S Money Sense” is the title next month of an 


extraordinarily human article by Ida M. Tarbell. 


For years a close student 


of the martyred president’s life, Miss Tarbell gives you the inside story of 
how he earned his modest income, how he spent it, how he kept his accounts, 
and how much he saved. It is new light upon the inspiring life of Lincoln. 


What I Found Out About Living From 
“Ben” Franklin 


(Continued from page 25) 


the like of which is not to be found in all 
the records of human conduct. 

He began to keep books for his soul. 

Every evening he reviewed his conduct 
for the day ended, and opposite the vir- 
tues in which he felt that he had failed 
that day he entered black marks. His 
table of virtues, with the days of the week 
in columns opposite, was printed fifty-two 
times and bound in a book for each year 
that the great experiment continued, and 


the record was carefully kept. Of course 
the pages grew whiter as time went on. 
He was to discover that electricity was a 
fluid and invent many useful things; he 
was first to express our ideals and our new 
faith in humanity; he was to give us the 
philosophy of Poor Richard, and save the 
cause of liberty by enlisting the aid of 
France, but he did no greater thing than 
this keeping of books for his soul. 

It is the beginning of greatness to over- 
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come the conceit of youth and abandon 
faith in one’s mental outfit, and wreck the 
whole structure and clean the premises 
and begin the more stately mansion to be 
seen of all men perhaps. 

That is what he had done. 

What a lesson for the young who leave 
college and fondly think that they are 
educated. They fall in love with their 
intellectual structure, little knowing that 
in all probability it will have to be 
wrecked, by and by to make room for a 
better one if they are to do really great 
things. There is only one kind of educa- 
tion, and that is self-education. 

The making of a great man is like the 
building of a great city. There is much 
tearing down to be done, for a great man is 
largely the result of long-continued growth. 


ATURALLY, as Ben’s character and 

manners improved he made friends, 
the need of which he had begun to feel. 
He had dropped the habit of making 
positive assertions. He had adopted a toler- 
ant attitude toward the opinions of others, 
and expressed his own in queries. Is not 
so and so the case? he would ask. That 
put the positive assertion upon the other 
fellow. That was a more becoming atti- 
tude for one of his age. Now, among his 
friends there had been a surveyor, a copier 
of deeds, a merchant’s clerk, a mathema- 
tician, a number of printers, and a young 
gentleman of fortune. Most other fellows 
were matching game cocks those days. 
Ben wanted to match ideas. So with this 
group of friends he had formed the Junto— 
a little school of philosophy, politics, and 
conversation. Its members exchanged 
books and were mostly a studious and in- 
telligent lot of men. The Junto was un- 
doubtedly a help to the boy Ben. It set 
him thinking on the great problems of the 
time. In it the heted light of democracy 
and the unexampled wisdom of Poor 
Richard began to shine. His passion for 
liberty began to develop—a large factor 
in shaping his career. His associates saw 
and felt the bigness of young Franklin. 
They talked about it. 

His friends multiplied; some of them 
were willing to bank on his ability and 
character. He had acquired a most service- 
able and remarkable list of faiths. If one 
is to judge a horse, he will look mainly at 
his legs. They are to carry him and his 
burdens. If one is to judge a man, he will 
look mainly at his faiths, for they are to 
carry him. Ben had: . 


_ 1. Faith in industry: He became the most 
industrious young man in Philadelphia. It 
helped him to do things and to keep himself 
out of mischief. 

2. Faith in character: This made friends 
for him and won their confidence. 

3. Faith in the rightness of men as a whole: 
Here is the foundation of democracy. No man 
can be a sound American without it. This 
article of faith gave him the spirit of service 
and indefinitely extended his influence. 

4. Faith in God: No man can get far without 
putting himself in harmony with the great 
source of all power which has set the worlds 
spinning in space, call it what you will. There 
ls a power above that of men. It is like a 


whirling shaft. If one can get his belt of faith 
upon it he will do big things; if not, he will 
be just an average man. 

There was another possession of his which 
wasa great help tohim—his humor. Itkept 
him from discouragement in bad going. 

“Tn America, man, ass, ox, and horse 
work—only the hog is a gentleman,” he 
wrote. 

A manonceasked him if he believed that 
a voter should own property. He answered: 

“Property is a good thing, but we must 
not make it a qualification for the voter 
or it will put us in this quandary: If I 
own a jackass I can vote. If the jackass 
dies I cannot vote. Therefore my vote 
would represent the jackass and not me.” 

Here are some of the sayings that he 
wrote for the “Poor Richard Almanac”: 

“He that lives upon hope will die fasting. 

“Laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes it. 

“Solitude is like water—good for a dip, 
but you cannot live in it. 

“Light without heat is what is needed 
in discussion. 

“ Never shed ink unless it is necessary. 

“Our debts and our sins are always 
greater than we think. 

“God helps those who help themselves. 

“Tt pays to give a bucket of water to a 
dry pump.” 


HE WROTE hundreds of these say- 
ings, that traveled around the world 
and entered the brain and spirit of every 
reading family in the Colonies. They 
have gone into the blood and bone and 
fiber of all true Americans. 

So probably the material which entered 
most into the structure of Benjamin 
Franklin was common sense, achieved by 
observation and reading and thinking. 

There was, however, one other essential 

art of it which has not been mentioned, 
ie rugged strength and health. He was 
an outdoor man. He believed in fresh air. 
He was about the only man of his time 
who slept with his windows open. He 
took much exercise out of doors. His 
favorite pastime was swimming. He was 
one of the best swimmers in the world. He 
enjoyed a long walk. He was fond of 
nature. Its phenomena interested him 
and excited his curiosity. This curiosity 
was another factor in his making. 

Now we have the formula of 
Franklin. It is: 


. Good health 
. Exercise and fresh air 
. Curiosity about nature 
. Faith in work 
Faith in character 
Faith in men 
Faith in God 
. A desire for public service 
. The love of liberty and democracy 
. Common sense 
. Humor 


enjamin 
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These qualities made him the greatest 
intellectual force that America has known. 
His name may be found one hundred and 
twenty-three times on the map of the 
United States, and it is upon every pillar 
and foundation of our Republic. 


“HE KNEW Millions Were There—Before He Saw One Bit of Ore’’ 
is the title under which Leonidas Merritt relates next month the 
dramatic story of the discovery of Missabe Range, one of the richest 
iron mines in the world. Technical experts ridiculed him, but he 
stuck to his own idea until the vast ore beds were unearthed. 


A Lesson 


from the Cradle 


As closely as I can figure, just about 
half of Mennen Shaving Cream users 
have learned that the only possible 
way to add to the comfort of a Men- 
nen Shave is to follow through with a 
dusting of Mennen Talcum for Men. 
I want you all to use it. 

~ Let me explain the relation be- 
tween shaving and talcum. If there’s 
one thing in the world that The 
Mennen Company knows more about 
than anyone else, it’s the importance 
of talcum to nursery skin health. As 
you know, we are the largest pro- 
ducers of talcum ahd have been 
studying skin requirements for 
nearly half a century. 

After a Mennen Shave, your pores 
are wide open and purified—but- 
damp. Moisture left on the skin is 
bad. It actually poisons a baby’s 
skin—and is irritating to adult hide 
—especially after shaving. Yet a 
freshly mowed face doesn’t take 
kindly to rubbing with a rough towel. 

Now Mennen Talcum for Men is 
highly absorbent—it’s like swabbing 
yous face with millions of tiny sponges. 

very particle of moisture is instantly 
dried. That is benefit number one. 

Talcum for Men leaves an invis- 
ible, velvety film on the face which 
protects against wind, sun and dust. 

Finally, Talcum for Men is a gen- 
tle but highly efficient antiseptic. 

These three reasons for using 
Mennen Talcum are accepted by the 
mothers of millions of babies—but 
Talcum for Men is not a baby tal- 
cum. It is a genuine he-powder, 
compounded especially for men. It 
possesses a peculiar, neutral tint 
which enables you to use it copiously 
without any powder showing. No 
pallor—nothing to excite criticism— 
but a world of comfort. Try it. A 
full size tin costs only a quarter. 
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Food that 


pampers your 


ruins your teeth 


ENTAL SCIENCE has dem- 

onstrated how direct is the re- 
lation between healthy gums and 
sound teeth. It has been conclusive- 
ly proved that this soft, delicious 
food we eat today cannot give the 
stimulation to our gums that rough, 
coarse food once gave. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


It is one of the penalties of civilized exist- 
ence that teeth and gums are less robust. 
Tooth trouble, due to weak and softened 
gums, is on the rise. The prevalence of py- 
orrhea is one item in a long list. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of thegumsas wellas 
the care of the teeth. Thousands of dentists 
have written us to tell how they combat 
soft and spongy gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana afterthe ordinary clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste, because of the presence of zi- 
ratol, has a decided tendency to strengthen 
soft gums and keep them firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- at all drug and 
Myers department 
Co. stores — 50c. 
45 Rector St; 

New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


If You Could Just Hear Yourself Talk 


(Continued from page 43) 


to be extemporaneous are prepared in ad- 
vance. Even though a man doesn’t know 
he is to be called on he has made other 
speeches in the past, and he uses the same 
material over again. The ‘impromptu re- 
marks’ of most humorists are the least 
impromptu things in the world. 

“I believe it is impossible, too, for any- 
body to fool a shorthand reporter about a 
speech that has been written out in ad- 
vance. In writing, a person employs 
literary forms which he does not use in 
talking, and which are unmistakable. A 
preacher is almost the hardest man to re- 
port in shorthand, because his sermons 
usually have been worked over and 
polished so carefully. 


“J REMEMBER one occasion when I was 

so sure a certain speaker had prepared 
his remarks in advance that I looked up, 
fully expecting to see him reading from 
notes. To my surprise, he apparently was 
speaking extemporaneously, so I went on 
taking him in shorthand. The longer he 
talked the more confident I was that he 
had written his speech and learned it by 
heart. After the meeting, I hunted him up 
and casually asked him to let me have a 
copy of his speech. 

*“Why!’ he said, ‘I haven’t any copy!’ 

““Oh!’ I said. ‘That’s too bad. 
thought of course you had.’ 

“ He insisted that he had no copy—but 
I knew he wasn’t telling the truth. So I 
said it was very unfortunate, as it might 
prevent his remarks appearing in full in 
the report of the proceedings. With that 
I started to walk away, but he called me 
back. 

“Come to think of it,’ he said, ‘I be- 
lieve I have some rough notes among my 
papers—if I can find them!’ 

‘Opening his portfolio, he made a pre- 
tense of searching for his ‘rough notes’ 
and produced just what I had expected— 
a carefully prepared copy of his speech. 

“Speaking of fast and fluent talkers, the 
most garrulous person I ever encountered 
was a woman who was suing her husband 
for divorce. When she was on the witness 
stand she was a vocal geyser which noth- 
ing could stop. She had everybody buf- 
faloed—reporters, lawyers, and the judge 
himself. He would order a recess once in 
a while, hoping to stop the flood of her 
talk. But she came back every time with 
a few thousand more words straining at the 
leash, so to speak. She finally literally 
talked her case to death. 

“My court experience has shown me 
one interesting fact about people as listen- 
ers. The official reporters not only have 
to hear every word that is said and to 
know who has spoken—witness, judge, or 
one of the lawyers—but they also have to 
record it exactly. Yet it often happens 
that a lawyer, or the judge—both of whom 
have had nothing to do but to listen—will 
say to the reporter: 

“Will you please read what the witness 
just said? I am not sure that I got it ex- 
actly.’ 

“From my observation, I should say 
that few people grasp the details of what 
is said to them. It is a well-known fact 
that the ear is far less reliable than the 


eye. The trouble with most people is that 
they do not listen with attention. They 
are either letting their minds wander or 
are thinking of what they are going to say. 
As for repeating correctly what has been 
said, even if it is only one sentence of 
moderate length, not one person in five 
can do it. 

“In all my experience, the person with 
the most extraordinary verbal memory 
was Monsieur Camerlynck, who acted as 
interpreter for the French delegates to 
the Arms Conference at Washington. He 
would listen to one of the speakers in 
English, who would talk perhaps ten min- 
utes. Then Camerlynck would get up 
and repeat the man’s remarks, giving them 
in French, and even supplying the original 
speaker’s gestures. And he did not omit 
anything! 

“In reporting one man for any length of 
time, you soon learn that he has certain 
little habits of speech. Some lawyers, for 
instance, try to get the attention of the jury 
fixed on an important word by—curiously 
enough—making the word inaudible. 

“For example, a lawyer may say some- 
thing like this: ‘The one thing you must 
decide is whether or not the testimony of 
the witness is—’ 

“At that point, he drops his voice and 
mutters the word so that nobody in the 
court-room can hear it. He does this in- 
tentionally; because he wants the jury to 
be pazzled apd curious. A little later, when 
he is sure that they are listening eagerly, 
he will repeat the statement; and that 
time he will speak clearly the word he 
wants to emphasize. 

“Almost everybody has certain pet 
phrases and words which he, or she, uses 
over and over again. Some people begin 
almost every sentence with, ‘Well,’ espe- 
cially if it is in answer to a question. ‘Well, 
I thought—’ Or ‘Well, I don’t know—’ 
Or ‘Well, I heard him say—’ Of course 
one of the commonest expressions used by 
witnesses is: ‘As nearly as I can remem- 
ber.’ I recall one man who prefaced al- 
most every remark with ‘To the best of 
my recollection.” A great many people 
have a habit of saying ‘It seems to me,’ 
and ‘Well, it was like this.’ Often, when I 
find that a person has one of these pet 
phrases I invent a sign for it, to be used 
while I am reporting his remarks, or his 
testimony.” 


“Wyner words are most commonly 
used by everybody?” I asked. 

“Naturally, they are such words as the, 
a, of, to, in, and, 1s, was, have, that, and 
so on,” said Mr. Hanna. “Also, of course, 
the personal pronouns: he, she, we, they, 
and I—especially I! In court cases one of 
the commonest words is ‘time.’ A great 
deal of the testimony is on that point, so 
there is a constant repetition of such 
phrases as: ‘At what time? How long a 
time; At that time; At this time; The 
first time; The next time; How many 
times? And so on.’ 

“Ts it dificult to report a person who 
has an impediment in his speech?” I 
asked. 

“Not always,” said Mr. Hanna. ‘It 
isn’t hard to report a stutterer, because 


If You Could Just Hear Yourself Talk, by Mary B. MULLETT 


his words are clear enough when he finally 
gets them out. Curiously enough, a cer- 
tain well-known lawyer has an impedi- 
ment in his speech which makes it ve 
hard to understand him. Most persons, if 
they had that to contend with would feel 
shut out from court practice. But this 
man actually makes an asset of what 
other people would consider a handicap. 
It is hard to understand him, and for that 
very reason he is listened to with greater 
concentration. He is one of the most suc- 
cessful trial lawyers I know. 

“Another type of speaker who is hard 
to understand is the one that clamps his 
jaws together and talks between his tightly 
shut teeth; especially if he talks in a low 
tone. A young reporter came out of a 
commission hearing in Washington and 
said, ‘I took down several questions that 
seemed to come out of the air. I have no 
idea who asked them.’ 

“*Oh,’ said an older reporter, ‘that was 
Commissioner So-and-so. He never opens 
his mouth, but he talks just the same.’ 


“DOOSEVELT gave the impression of 

talking through his teeth, but he 
did not do it. He bit off his words with 
his teeth, but he enunciated with extra- 
ordinary clearness, as if the words were 
chiseled out of marble. I think most people 
had an impression also that he was a rapid 
speaker. But that was because he talked 
with greatemphasisand fervor. Asa matter 
of fact, heaveraged only abouteighty orone 
hundred words a minute. The man who is 
dealing in concrete thoughts and ideas, 
not merely in words, nearly always speaks 
slowly. Roosevelt spoke each word sharply 
and quickly. But he bit off his words, one 
at a time, with pauses between them, to 
give them added emphasis. 

“Some foreigners are very difficult to 
understand; others are not. The English, 
as a whole, enunciate more clearly and 
beautifully than we Americans do. But 
the cockney Englishman is as hard for us 
to understand as one of our backwoods 
mountaineers would be for the English- 
man. The members of the Latin races are 
generally easy to understand, even when 
they speak very brokenly; for they form 
the sounds of most letters in the same way 
we do. Russian Jews are perhaps the 
hardest to understand, although the peo- 
ple from northern-Europe sometimes give 
us trouble, especially with words begin- 
ning with ‘v’ or with ‘r? As they speak 
them, it is hard to tell the sounds apart. 

“An official court reporter must be fa- 
miliar with a variety of words far beyond 
the range of ordinary usage, for he is ex- 

cted to assimilate the combined vocabu- 
ary of all the speakers he is reporting. He 
must know the technical terms of the law 
and of medicine; of banking, real estate, 
insurance, and every conceivable form of 
manufacturing. 

“A scholarly speaker like Senator 
Lodge, with the wealth of classical learn- 
ing at his command, keeps the reporter 
constantly on the gui vive lest he miss some 
unfamiliar reference or quotation. 

course I have made it my business 
to acquire a large vocabulary. But, even 
so, when I am to report an important case, 

OF investigation, which will deal with a 

special technical subject, I study in ad- 

vance the terminology peculiar to that 
specialty, 
Lawyers also prepare themselves for 
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my place as Manager, our home, our 
comforts—to this coupon.” 
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now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. You 
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such cases by an intensive study of the 
subject; but a witness sometimes has them 
guessing. I remember a case in which 
several physicians testified. One of them 
explained the germ theory of colds. When 
the next doctor was called, the lawyer said 
to him, ‘I suppose you accept the germ 
theory in this connection?’ 

“No, said the doctor, ‘I think it was 
a case of defective metabolism.’ 

“Another lawyer, sitting back of me, 
leaned over and whispered, ‘What in 
thunder did he say?’ 

“‘ Defective metabolism,’ I whispered. 

“His face was a study in bewilderment. 
Evidently he never had heard the word. 
For all he knew it meant a defective flue 
in the chimney! The shorthand writers 
themselves sometimes slip up on these 
rarely used words. One man, in reporting a 
witness who used the word ‘homologated,’ 
could get no nearer it than ‘promulgated,’ 
which did not fit the sense at all. 


“IN EDITING the shorthand notes of a 

man’s remarks, the reporter must be 
careful not to edit out of them the man’s 
characteristic manner of speaking. Roose- 
velt did not need this editing, but suppose 
some injudicious reporter had attempted 
it. Roosevelt would say, for example: ‘We 
have got to do this!’ the reporter, think- 
ing to improve the text to fit his own ideas 
of style, might change this to: ‘Under the 
circumstances, we must pursue this course 
of action!’ If he did that, he would 
destroy the Rooseveltian character of the 
expression. Every person has his own in- 
dividual style of expression. The reporter, 
in editing a speech, must be careful to pre- 
serve the speaker’s own style. 

“For example, Carnegie and Morgan 
testified during two investigations which I 
reported. Both were great business 
geniuses; yet in their manner of talking 
they were quite unlike. Morgan spoke 
abruptly, impulsively, and to the point. 
Carnegie talked deliberately; but he spoke 
very cordially and often humorously. 
Nevertheless, he told very little. His re- 
marks seemed almost childlike in their 
frankness and ingenuousness. But when 
you read over his testimony, you realized 
that the canny old Scotchman hadn’t 
really answered a single question he didn’t 
want to answer. 

“James J. Hill was a remarkably good 
witness. He was like a big bear: aggres- 
sive, autocratic, and dominating the 
whole scene while he was on the stand. 
He knew absolutely what he wanted to 
say and he said it straight to the point. 
Almost all truly great business men grasp 
essentials with almost unerring certainty. 
And they set them in their proper per- 
spective. They are not fooled into thinking 
one fact is important just because it hap- 
pens to be in the foreground. 

“T spoke of Monsieur Camerlynck’s 
memory for words. The man who, in my 
experience, has shown the most remark- 
able memory for facts is President Farrell 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
While a witness in the Davis suit involv- 
ing the Steel Corporation, he astounded 
everyone. He would be asked, for in- 
stance, if he could get the figures on steel 
expoits for a certain year. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he would give the exact 
number of tons. He would tell how many 
ships carried this tonnage, and would give 
a detailed itinerary of each vessel. I had 


to go to an atlas, or a globe, to verify these 
itineraries, for there were names of places 
I had not heard of. But I never caught 
him in a mistake of any kind. 

“Can you tell, by looking at a person, 
whether te has a good memory?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hanna, after thinking 
it over for a moment. “The signs of it are 
in and around the eyes. A person with an 
exceptional memory has straight eye- 
brows’ and overhanging eyelids. I mean 
that when the eyes are open, the fold of 
the upper lids drops, giving an impression 
of concentration. In addition to this, there 
is a sort of detached look in the eyes. They 
seem to look past you. It is hard to 
describe; but if you will observe closely 
someone whom you know to have a re- 
markable memory, you will detect this 
peculiar quality of expression. 

“Speaking of memory, one of the faults 
we reporters must look out for is mis- 
quoting. Some people have a habit of in- 
troducing familiar quotations into their 
talk. In ordinary conversation, it doesn’t 
matter if they don’t quote accurately. 
But in the case of public speakers we must 
correct their errors, if possible. For in- 
stance, ninety-nine times out a hundred of 
when a speaker quotes the familiar couplet 
from Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner’ it is 
given as: 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink! 


“Tt should be: ‘Nor any drop to drink.’ 
“The time-honored quotation from 
Hamlet: ‘Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 


‘Horatio,’ is nearly always given as: ‘Alas, 


pon Yorick! I knew him well, Horatio; 
eople not only give these familiar 
phrases incorrectly, but they almost never 
repeat verbatim a remark to which they 
have listened not two minutes before. 
This is due to three things; faulty hearing, 
careless listening, and poor memory. Try 
it on your own acquaintances, without 
warning them that you are testing them. 


T IS really very difficult to hear anyone 
with absolute exactness, because very 
few people enunciate clearly. If a person 
turns his head it is almost impossible to 
catch everything he says. Try it with 
someone sitting Beale you at the theatre, 
or walking beside you on the street. You 
will lose at least half of his words. This is 
the reason why a shorthand reporter—in 
Congress for example—goes and stands 
beside a man who is speaking. If the re- 
porter stayed at his tek and the man, 
speaking from his place in the chamber, 
turned occasionally to address the people 
behind him, part of his remarks would be 
lost to the reporter. 

“If a witness in court is very much 
affected by emotion, we sometimes have 
to go close to the stand in order to get all 
that is said. In the ‘Titanic’ case, for ex- 
ample, some of the testimony was given 
by speakers who cried and sobbed while 
they tried to tell their harrowing stories. 
I took notes in that case which I could 
scarcely see; because there were tears in 
my own eyes. 

“On the other hand, I have taken testi- 
mony which I could hardly hear because 
of bursts of laughter. I remember one old 
Irish miner who testified in the Coal Com- 
mission inquiry in 1902. He was asked 
whether he ever had been hurt in the coal 
mines. 


Water-Logged Willies, by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
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“‘Huh! he said. ‘They don’t say a 
man’s hurt unless he’s half kilt!’ 

“*Well, were you ever half killed?’ 

“Twice! 

“Twice? Well, if you were half killed 
twice, you must have been killed en- 
tirely.’ 

“*No; the first half of me got well be- 
fore the other half was kilt,’ he declared. 

“During that inquiry, I took testimony 
under all kinds of conditions; down in coal 
mines; out in the country, going across 
lots, stumbling over stones and the roots 
of trees. And all the time I had to be 
listening to the talk of the men striding 
along beside me, and had to record it 
faithfully in my shorthand notes. 

“In court cases I have noticed an in- 
teresting trait of human nature: The 
meekest person will strike back, if you 
push him too hard. I remember one time 
when a lawyer had been driving at a wit- 
ness, trying to identify a certain man. 
Finally he said, ‘What was this man? 
Was he a lawyer?’ 

“Like a flash the witness replied, ‘No; 
not even that!’ 

“Every shorthand reporter knows that 
the most difficult word to hear correctly is 
a proper name, unless you know in ad- 
vance what it is. A certain glove company 
manufactured a special mitten for corn 
husking and for general use on farms. 
The company, which called itself ‘The 
Double Use itten Company,’ appeared 
in a court case one time; and the short- 
hand reporter, not knowing the name of 
the firm, got it as ‘W. Schmidt and Com- 
pany.” You would have done the same, I 
imagine. It is a good example of how 
easily the ear can fool us.” 


Water-Logged 
Willies 
(Continued from page 57) 


decide that carrying a load of debt is going 
to ruin your life. 

444. You continue to pay off at one end 
and add on at the other, and every morn- 
ing when you arise you groan and decide 
that carrying a load of debt is going to 
ruin your life. 

445. You become a water-logged Willie. 
You never do get out of debt. ` It does 
ruin your life! 

here was one short period, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when I came mighty 
near to ruining my record as a long-dis- 
tance continuous debt-ower. That was 
when I left dear old Muscatine and came 
to New York. For two or three months I 
did not spend a cent, and I saved the 
money, and when the time came for me 
to come to New York I had enough to pay 
all I owed and enough over to get me to 
New York, if I did not eat much on the 
way. It was a perilous moment for my 
record, I went around Muscatine paying 
bills right and left and many a stanch 
merchant exclaimed “What! Are you go- 
ing to pay up in full?” and nearly dopri 
dead. It was not until I came to Frank 
Bowman, Muscatine’s peerless Livery 
Stable, that my record was saved. 
_ “Frank,” I said, “I’m leaving Musca- 
tine; I’m going to New York to stay, and 
PI probably never come back except fora 


Now I Make $100.00 a Wee 


For Eight Years I Was Tied to a Job in a 


OR eight years I worked in a retail 

store, and as far as salaries go for that 
kind of work I was doing pretty well. I 
got my $40.00 every Saturday and I sup- 
pose I should have bead happy; but some- 
how or other that $40.00 a week wouldn’t 
buy me everything I wanted. Expenses 
piled up something awful. Baby had to 
have new shoes mighty often; Florence 
had to have her music lessons; my savings 
account didn’t grow; I didn’t carry enough 
insurance; I felt I wasn’t getting any- 
where. 

Then one day Mort Lyons, who had 
worked with me for years, dropped into 
the store, and after the usual greetings he 
told me what he was doing. I was sur- 
prised when he told me that he was aver- 
aging better than $80.00 a week. Now, 
Mott is a pretty good salesman, but I knew 
I could outsell him. I had always been a 
hard worker and was rated a better sales- 
man. It set me thinking. If Mort can 
earn $80.00 a week, why can’t I? 


Mort told me of his connection with J. 
B. Simpson and of the wonderful clothes 
they make to retail at $31.50. From 
what he said of the firm I knew they must 
be first class, and Mort wouldn’t be iden- 
tified with anyone that wasn’t. And when 
he showed me his samples my eyes nearly 
popped out. There were the same fabrics 
for $31.50 that we were selling at much 
higher prices. “But, Mort,” I said, “how 
can they do it?” “That’s a wonderful 
story in itself,” said Mort, “which I’ll tell 
you later.” 

I thought it over for the next few days, 
but I just didn’t have the herve to make 
the plunge. Separating myself from $40.00 
a week sure and certain, rain or shine, 
seemed to me a very risky proposition. 
I talked it over with my wife and, as usual, 
she had a good suggestion. She said, 
“George, take your vacation now. It’s 
January. Business is dull in your store 
and they will be glad to have you go now.” 


Well, the next week I started out and by 
the following Saturday I had earned 
$36.00. The next week I made $52.00 and 
had enough prospects lined up to bring 
me $50.00 more. I went back to the store 
and quit my job. They laughed at me 
when I told them what I was going to do. 
“You'll be back in a month,” they said, 
“begging for your job.” But, believe me, 
they couldn’t give me enough money to 
a get me back into that old hole in the 
wall. 


I have been at it now for a year; last 
month I made $520.00; the month before 
I made $538.00; my earnings for the first 
year in this business will be about 
$4,850.00, and next year I will increase 


Retail Store—When I Finally Broke 
Loose I Increased My Earnings 


150 Per Cent 


By George Glick 


Aien by at least one or two thousand dol- 
ars. 


I am sitting pretty now. I’ve got a con- 
nection with the finest outfit you could 
possibly imagine—honest and honorable 
people, offering exceptional values. How 
they can do it 1s the wonder of everybody. 


One day I made a trip through their 
tailor shops and, believe me, it opened my 
eyes. I found them cutting trimmings 
without any waste by a process sucliaieely 
their own. I saw methods used by them 
that I had never heard of before, and I 
thought I knew something about makin 
clothes as well as selling them. I foun 
them buying woolens and paying less 
than half of what we used to pay in our 
little store. I found them applying the 
principle of many sales and small profits 
and the highest efficiency in every de- 
partment throughout their entire estab- 
lishment. Believe me, it was a lucky da 
for me when I heard of J. B. SIMPSON. 


If you are looking for a way to get into 
the big money class and would like to 
take up a proposition that will pay any 
diligent worker $50.00 to $150.00 a week, 
write J. B. Simpson, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

The quality of their all-wool tailored-to- 
order suits will amaze you. Their values are so 
extraordinary, that you will hardly believe your 
own eyes. Write them to-day. They will send 
you full information. Experience in this line is 
not essential. They will teach you. One of their 
most successful men formerly sold stocks and 
bonds. Another used to be a grocery clerk. A 
third sold pianos. They will teach you—if you 
are willing to learn. 

Mail coupon or call at any of the following 
branch offices: 


CHICAGO 843 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK 19 West 34th Street 
DETROIT 1550 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 114 Grand Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 1108 Nicollet Avenue 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


J. B. SIMPSON, INC. 
Dept. 597, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I have read the story of George Glick and 
would be glad to have you tell me more about 
the wonderful opportunity you have for 
salesmen. 
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don't like our cigars—you 
needn't pay us. 

We make cigars and sell them 
by the box direct and fresh to 


you at only one cost of han- 
dling and one small profit. 
Based on customers’ estimates, 
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Send for a box of 50, postage 
prepaid. Smoke ten. If after smok- 
ng ten cigars the box doesn't seem 
worth $3.75, return the 40 un- 
smoked cigars within ten days. 

In ordering please use your let- 
terhead or use the coupon, filling 
in the line marked “Reference.” 
Or, if you prefer, send check or 
money order for $3.75 and omit 
reference. 

You take no risk. You pay 
nothing if the cigars don’t please, 
Send your order now, 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
29 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only 
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29 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. If, I 
after smoking ten, I decide the box is worth $3.75, | 
I agree to send you that amount. If I decide it isn't I 
l 

| 

l 

l 

I 

l 
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I 
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worth that amount, I agree to return the 40 un- 
smoked cigars within ten days with no obligation. 
O Mila 


O Medium O Strong 


Name ..... 
Address. 
Reference... 


Address. 


This Golf Ball 
WILL NOT CUT 


Price 20 Cents 


The improved 1923 “Wearever” Practice Golf Ball is 
far better than the ball which scored such a tremen- 
dous success last summer. For only 20c you get a 
perfectly centered and balanced, standard weight 
and size ball, guaranteed NOT TO CUT. Name 
“Wearever” in red on every ball. 


The “Wearever” Practice Golf Ball drives well, giv- 
ing good distance in flight and run. When irons are 
used, most players find the ‘‘Wearever’’ fully equal 
to any regulation ball. On the greens it is particu- 
larly accurate. Sold by golf dealers everywhere. If 
you have any trouble obtaining the ‘‘Wearever,"’ 
we will send one dozen only, prepaid, for $2.40. 
Faultless Sponge Tennis Balls are new. Expert players 
are enthusiastic about the way they stand up. Official 
size and weight. Will not become lifeless; WILL NOT 
DEFLATE. Wonderfully fast for accurate 
Sold by sporting goods dealers big dedi If you 
have difficulty obtaining Faultless Tennis Balls, we 
will ship you one dozen only, prepaid, for $3.00. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO. 
148 Rubber St. Ashland, Ohio 


lay. 


short visit now and then when the citizens 
erect a statue of me in the Courthouse 
Square or lay the cornerstone of the Ellis 
Parker Butler University, for which I 
shall donate eight million dollars as soon 
as I am worth one hundred million dollars, 
which should be about six months from 
now, if all goes well. So I want to pay you 
what I owe you, Frank.” 

“I don’t know what you owe me,” he 
said. “I haven’t figured it up yet. I’m 
too busy to figure it up now—I’ve got to 

et this funeral off; a funeral can’t wait. 
Fiey! Dinny; hitch up that roan mare to 
Doctor Coster’s buggy, I want to use his 
black horse for this hearse. That’s all 
right, you pay me when you come back.” 

“But I’m not coming back; I’m going 
away forever.” 

“Yes; they all say that. That'll be all 
right, you pay me when you come back.” 

So that saved my record. If it had not 
been for Frank Bowman I might have 
been paid up and free from debt for two 
full months, for it is somewhat difficult 
for a man to get really comfortably into 
debt the minute he reaches New York— 
or it was in those days. But Frank saved 
me; he tided me over until I had won the 
confidence of my boarding-house lady and 
was able to begin a New York debt record 
that has made my Muscatine attempts 
look like the first steps ofa tottering infant. 

Now, I do not want to deceive you. 
I had put some money in the bank back 
in Muscatine and I’ve always had quite a 
few dollars stored away in some place. 


WAY back in the days when I was 

young and waxy, a person for whose 
advice I had a lot at respect gave me some 
of it, and the impression he made has 
lasted thirty-seven years; but it is now 
beginning to melt a little around the 
edges. He said: 

“ Ellis, since the days of Noah no Butler 
of your breed has ever died wealthy; 
many of them have died poor. In my 
opinion the Butlers were the original ‘poor 
but honest’ family so often referred to in 
fiction; but I may be mistaken, for there 
are thousands of other families built on the 
same specifications: When they owe a 
dollar they worry until it is paid, but 
when they get a dollar they worry until it 
is spent. They will work like slaves to get 
out of debt, but when they are out of debt 
they take their money outdoors and 
throw it at the sparrows with cries of 
merriment and laughter. When they are 
submerged in debt they will fight like fury 
to get to the surface, but when they reach 
the surface they repose there in bliss; they 
don’t have the soaring instinct; they have 
no more desire to leap upward toward the 
sky of accumulated assets than a log has.” 

I saw what he meant; he meant that 
some folks are born accumulators but that 
I was a born spender. I asked him what 
I ought to do about it. 

“ Be a log, since you were born one,” he 
said. “Submerge yourself and then fight 
to the surface.” 

I saw what he meant by this, too. It 
is not in the nature of a log to fly into 
the air like an eagle, but if you push a 
log under the water it will come popping 
up to the surface again every time. 
good log fights to get out of debt; but 
when it is out of debt and back on the 
surface it is contented and happy and 
does not hanker to go aviating upward 


like an eagle. So the thing for a log to do 
is to buy a house and lot, or come Bert 
or some other good property, and owe for 
it, and then fight to get it paid for. When 
it is paid for the log is back on the surface 
again and has Assets and Property and is 
a Solid Citizen with Taxes to pay, and 
lives happily ever after. 

The only trouble is that if you keep a 
log under water for thirty-seven years it 
becomes water-logged and soggy and 
debt-soaked and, after a while, its flops 
become feebler and feebler and it sinks 
into the mud at the bottom of the slough 
like an alligator that has swallowed a ton 
and a half of paving stones. It may have 
Assets over Liabilities $50,000 or Net 
Worth $700,000, but it becomes a water- 
logged Willie wabbling in the mud and is 
so thoroughly debt-hahited that it is wor- 
ried and unhappy all the time. The meta- 
phor may be as mixed as hash, but it is 
a fact that the water-logged Willie is con- 
stantly biting off more than he can chaw. 

After he once gets nicely and deeply in 
debt the temptation to buy another bond 
by paying 20 per cent down and owing 80 
per cent—which can be done with any 

ood bond—is more than he can resist. 

n a little while a water-logged Willie can 
become so rich and prosperous that it 
takes all his money to pay his interest and 
taxes, and when he wants to go to town he 
has to borrow a dime from his baby’s bank 
or walk. Personally I have not been up for 
air for so long that my lungs are full of 
pea-green moss and my back is covered 
with pond-lily bulbs and an general assort- 
ment of subaqueous flora that would drive 
a botanist wild with delight. 

This is a great life if you weaken, and 
right here is where I weaken. I have de- 
cided that there is too much debt in the 
world, and that it does not pay to be rich 
if you have to pay interest to everybody 
in Queens County and that part of Man- 
hattan bounded on the south by the Bat- 
tery and on the north by Central Park, 
and have to tell the baker to wait until 
week after next. I’m going to scrape the 
detritus and vegetation from my back and 
disgorge a few paving stones. Six months 
from to-day I’m going to be free, white, 
and afloat if I have to sell the old home 
shack and turn the poor little stocks and 
bonds out into the cold, cold world. I’m 
tired of feeling like the year-before-last 
Bermuda onion that is washed up onto 
the beach at Coney Island. If the mer- 
chants want to keep their Please-Remit- 
Your-Account-Is-Overdue stamps free 
from mold they will have to use them on 
other bills than mine. I am going to climb 
up on the bank and dry out. 


OF COURSE the man who combines 
the nut-saving squirrel instinct with 
the get-to-the-surface log instinct is con- 
siderably better off than the Willie who is 
water-logged by his living-expense debts. 
Yet thereis nothing that causes so much an- 
noyance as debt, no matter how acquired. 
There is nothing much worse for a human 
being to take on as a habit. When you go 
into debt you tie a rope around your ankle 
and hand the end of the rope to another 
fellow, and whenever he wants to give the 
rope a jerk he can spill you on your face, 
and he knows it. A Mexican peon borrows 
$2.50 to pay for a sugarloaf hat with a 
leather band and is a slave until he is laid 
away with obsequies befitting his station, 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Per Secti 
i s275 without Doors 
‘With Disappearing 75 
Glass Doors_____.. Per Section 


On aE P set to User 


fu IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL | BC oo KCASE 
00,000 Users 

Made for kape univ: Senile d in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tive appearance. Style shown above is be autifully fin- 
ished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown with 
top, base and three book sections with non-binding, 
disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors (Sections 
dust-proof) $16.25. Price for same combination, with- 
out doors, $13.25. Other styles in different grades and 
finishes at corres pepondingly low prices. Shipped direct 

YN APPROVAL at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 6. 
The C. J. A Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sect‘onal Bookcases since 1899 


suits. overcoats, $29.50—one price, all wool, everything 
Profits in advance, steady job. Biggest old 
reliable house. Experienced or not, write us immediately. 


W.D.Smith & Co., Established 1895, Dept. 56, Chicago 


guaranteed. 


Going Camping? 
Let the Kampkook supply the home 
cooking convenience of your gas stove. 
z AMERI 


N 
AM PKO'O 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


| Set up and going full blast 
inajiffy. Makesitsown gas 
from motor gasoline. Burns 
a hot blue flame; no smoke, 
soot or odor. Simple, de- 
pendable, wind proof, safe 
anywhere. Used by a half 
million campers. Six styles; 
$7.50 to $15.60. Write for 
tected against catalog of Kampkooking 
loss or breakage. necessities. 


American Gas Machine Co.; Inc. 
836 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


It's All Inside 
Compact and 
handy to carry. 
When not in use 
all parts pack 
inside case, pro- 


to pay for which his progeny become debt 
slaves until their progeny become debt 
slaves to pay for their obsequies, and the 
man who never gets ahead of his grocer 
bills and the man who is “worth” a =d 
lion dollars and owes his banks nine hun- 
dred thousand is the same sort of slave, 
but with a less conspicuous label. 

The older I get the more respect I have 
for the Chinese and the less I have for 
“millionaires.” The Chinese may be the 
color of a drought-withered maple leaf and 
speak a language that sounds like bath 
water running down the waste pipe, but 
when they thought of the custom of pay- 
ing all debts in full once every year they 
discovered how to be happy even if be- 
nighted and slant-eyed. ey day, on 
the other hand, I read in the newspaper 
of the death of some “millionaire” I have 
always envied, and when the executors 
finish the job of winding up the estate 
they announce that the deceased had 
assets of $1,362,547.68 and debts of 
$1,362,547.64, leaving a net estate of four 
cents to be divided among his widow, 
three children, and twenty-two grand- 
children, the portrait of a brick-red cow 
eating an apple-green cabbage going to 
the deopuean re of Art, as pro- 
vided in the will of said testator. The 
widow and orphans of the late “million- 
aire” then hold a consultation and decide 
to give the four cents to the ash man as a 
tip for carting away three bales of oil 
stocks and bonds listed among the assets 
of the late lamented as worth $.00. 


How. well do I remember the day on 

which a friend of mine telephoned me 
with agitation in his voice that 1f I wanted 
that other thousand dollars’ worth of 
Omammadear—so to speak—Preferred 
Cumulative 7 percent Stock I could owe for 
it and pay on the easy-payment plan; but 
that I would have to speak quick because 
another sucker was nibbling and was liable 
to swallow the bait, hook, and sinker any 
minute. For months and months I paid 
on that stock, sending up money bubbles 
from the depths in which I waddled in 
the submarine slime, and mumbled, “TI 
may be in debt but every day in every 
way I am getting richer and richer.’ 

What I was getting was stunger and 
stunger. My dear friend had told me 
the stock was a good buy and he was right, 
only he spelled it the wrong way. I am 
now prepared to turn over a full $3,000 
worth of that stock to anybody who will 

ay my next week’s milk bill. It ought to 
be worth a lot by this time; the 7 per cent 
cumulative interest has been cumulating 
ever since I bought it. When I think that 
I remained under water for about a year 
to pay for a bunch of stock certificates 
that even a German mark would refuse to 
associate with I really feel that those 
three thousand dollars were used in the 
wrong way. I wish now I had paid four- 
teen of them on my coal bill and used the 
other two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-six to light the kitchen fire. I don’t 
intend to discourage the buying of real, 
self-respecting stocks and bonds on the 
instalment plan. Lots of people would 
never get them any other way; I know 
from experience. But you should, at 
least, show sense enough to choose some 
of the so-called gilt-edged securities which 
your banker or broker can recommend as 
not likely to rip, ravel, or run down at 


‘For the most part, 
ity comes 


make Opportunity 
instead of waiting, 
for it: 

€éditorial from- 
Saturday wening Post» 


Youre Right S= s 
Whoeitea Learn That? 


Nine out of ten young men are 
waiting for Opportunity. They wish, 
they dream, they sigh. Often they 
complain. 


The tenth man is looking ahead, 
seeing what he can create for himself 
one, two or three years hence. 


If you are one of the “tenth” group, 
we invite you to write for a helpful 
chart showing how to plan your spare 
hours for a bigger career. We will tell 

ou about a new type of instruction- 
boana service that is bringing every 
month scores of letters telling of new 
positions and responsibilities, more 
comforts and privileges, bigger lives. 


An Indiana student writes: “I have been 
asked by directors and large stockholders to 
take the cashiership made vacant by the pro- 
motion of Mr. B__. This marks a big 
upward step for me.” 
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by marking and mailing this Coupon 
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Keep fit 
with Beemans ! 
Aids digestion- 
keeps ihe teeth 
clean-soothes 


the nerves- its 
use is 


“a sensible 
"A99 


Deliciously flavored 


BEEMA 


Pepsin Gum 
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American Chicle Co. 


ROCK Choose With Care 
AGES/ Your Memorial 


HE splendid color, the uniform 

grain and the permanent 
weather resisting qualities of Rock 
of Ages granite, together with its 
adaptability to a high polish, com- 
mend it to buyers of refinement. 

Our Certificate of Perfection 

is your guarantee of quality. 

Request it when placing order. 

Send for Booklet “A” 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 


Quarriers 


MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


the heel while you are paying for them. 

There are debts that cannot be avoided 
and that permit a man to hold up his head 
proudly, such as debts that must be in- 
curred when death or long illness leap un- 
expectedly upon his family, but even these 
are an infernal nuisance. Whenever a 
man incurs debts that he cannot pay any 
day that he wants to pay them he may 
get the sensation of sticking his head in 
the guillotine and letting his creditor hold 
the trigger string. 

The man who normally would be 
tickled to pieces to hand his wife eight 
one-hundred-dollar bills to buy a forty- 
inch fur coat groans with agony when she 
tells him she has “charged”? a spool of 
No. 60 white cotton thread at the dry- 
goods shop where he still owes month-be- 
fore-last’s bill. You can shoe a man with 
cast-iron, but if he owes for three months’ 
household supplies he begins to pussy-foot 
around as if he had a complete outfit of 
rubber soles and heels and all worn as thin 
as eel skin. He acquires the permanent 
frown and the apologetic smile, and begins 
to say “I beg pardon” when people kick 
him. And at home his wife sits for an hour 
with the point of a stubby pencil in her 
mouth, and then sighs and goes up to the 
attic to see if there is enough goods in 
the sofa-pillow cover she discarded three 

ears ago last August to make a frock for 
ittle Josie. 


HE first thing a nation does when it 

declares war is to declare a moratori- 
um. A moratorium means a period during 
which debts need not be paid. The nation 
declares a moratorium because wars can 
be won by free men only, and the man in 
debt is a slave. Everyone knows that 
the trouble with Germany to-day is that 
she is a water-logged Willie; what she 
needs is what I need—a chance to crawl 
up on shore and dry out. The war was 
Germany’s Omammadear 7 per cent 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, but she is 
not as lucky as I am—she still has some 
instalments to pay. If Germany is not a 
water-logged Willie she is fooling a lot of 
people and her imitation is good enough 
to entitle her to a $1,000 per week job as a 
vaudeville headliner. 

Right now there is too much debt in the 
United States. There is a fair and reason- 
able amount of comfortable debt, but 
there is a whole lot too much annoying 
and dispiriting and slave-making debt 
that we could get along perfectly well 
without. There are too many of us who 
are in debt on the first day of January and 
remain in debt until the thirty-first day of 
December thirty-seven years later. We 
are the water-logged Willies. I know what 
I am going to do about my own case, but I 
don’t know quite what to propose for the 
rest of the submerged. I did think of or- 
ganizing the Submerged Willie Rescue 
and Dehydrating Club, but I have given 
up that idea; I would have to be a mem- 
ber, and about four months later I would 
receive a card saying: “ Dear Sir: Pursuant 
to By-Law IV, Paragraph 8, printed on 
the reverse side of this notice, your name 
has been posted for nonpayment of dues.” 
Whereupon I would sink slowly to the 
bottom again and repose in the soft blue 
mud forever more, a permanently water- 
logged Willie. I think, on the whole, the 
best I can do is to attend to my own case 
first; that ought to keep me busy enough. 


Would an Extra $50 a 
Month Make You Happy? 


Do you have to go without comforts 
other women can afford ? 


Are you one of the thousands who have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up your family—to pay 
off a mortgage or Kay a home—to educate your children 
—to properly clothe yourself? We have helped thou- 
sands and can help you. Have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our representative 
and selling our World’s Star Hosiery and Underwear 
to your friends and neighbors. We will show you— 
as we have shown thousands of others—how to obtain a 
comfortable income and have your own money to spend. 
We've Helped More Than 28,000 
Hundreds of our representatives earn from $100 to $250 
each month. Thousands of others have modest but 
steady incomes for part time work. You can do the 
same. With our kelp you can quickly and easily build 
a permanent, profitable business. 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today, while the impulse to succeed is upon you! 
We will send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
showing how easy it is to become a World’s Star Money 
Maker. Dept. 156 


World’s Star Knitting Company 


Bay City, Michigan 


NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD N 


TRAINING, 


for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 


of disobedience, untruthfulness and other dangerous 
habits, which, if not broperly remedied, lead to seriou 
consequences. New method makes punishment unnec- 


essary and producing remarkable results for thos- 
sands of parents. Endorsed by leading educators. Covers 
allages. Free Book, “New Methods in Child Training.” 
describes new system. Write for your copy now. Parents 
Association, Dept. 98, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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MRS. FANNIE JONES 


of Missouri 


A home maker and prominent 
club woman finds time to earn 


$50.00 a Month 


She has been working for us for 
years, and I can tell you how 
she does it. Write me to-day. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, 
Desk 394 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Good Humor a Big Asset, by Epwin P. Norwoop 


WHERE 


the Summers heat is 
exhausting, try this: 


Into a glass of cool water, stir a 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
rop namane drink. Its ‘‘tart’’ 
delights the palate and quenches 
thirst, its PHOSPHATES, like those found 
in cereals, quiet the nerves and refresh the 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


feeds the body and tissues nourishment that 
is essentsal to ith, in a form readily assim- 
ilable. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET telling 
how to make delicious fruit drinks, ices, 


etc., and giving important information 
ery the nutritious PHOSPHATES. 


. Address, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


M-49 


Safe 
Milk 
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A Grain Ext. 
LN powder, makes 


The Food-Drink 

for All Ages 

sa Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 


Stuttering. “tts Cause and Cure." It tells how I cured 
myself after stammering 20 years. B. N. Bogue, 
4046 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ili. St., Indianapolis. 


need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin, 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
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Good Humor a 
Big Asset 


(Continued from page 65) 


at the price he wanted to pay. The box- 
office man handed out this ticket and the 
line moved on. But it also happened that 
this seat was partly behind a post. That 
was the reason it was the last to be sold. 
Five minutes later the young fellow came 
out to see what could be done and he was 
referred, as all such complaints are re- 
ferred, to Chick Bell. 

“I just vant to ask von question,” said 
the young man. 

“All right! Shoot!” said Bell. 

“Vell, it vas like this: I give that man a 
cigar—an’ he give me the seat vat I got 
here. Now, vat I vant to know is, vat 
kind of a seat that feller vould have give 
me if I ain’t give him no cigar at all”? 

The man wasn’t mad. At any rate, if 
he was mad, he didn’t show it. He 
laughed good-humoredly, as much as to 
say, “The joke’s on me—but what do you 
think of it?” The consequence was that 
Bell had to laugh, too; and since there 
were no more seats at that price he gave 
the chap a coupon for a more expensive 
seat and sent him off happy. 

That young fellow’s attempt to bribe 
the ticket seller didn’t get him anything. 
But when he good-naturedly put the prob- 
lem up to Bell he did a mighty smart dice 
Certainly I know of nothing that works 
better or more universally. 

Here’s one example of how I sometimes 
employ this method myself: Naturally, 
in traveling around as much as I am com- 
pelled to, I sometimes run across a railway 
ticket agent who has sold all the lower 
berths he has, and I have to board the 
train with a ticket for an upper. I know, 
of course, that there may be a vacant 
lower somewhere on the train; and if there 
is one I'd like to get it. I know, too, that 
there probably are other passengers in the 
same fix I’m in and that they want lowers. 


OW I haveseen men, ina situation like 

that, tag around after the conductor 
and pester him for an hour or two, trying to 
get what they want. I’ve heard them say 
to him, “See here, Conductor! There are 
vacant lowers on this train, and I know 
it!” That’s a bluff to begin with. 

“PIl let you know later,” says the con- 
ductor. 

“What’s the matter with right now?” 
the man demands truculently. “There’s 
an empty section in the car ahead. Are 
you saving it for one of your special 
friends?” i asks with unpleasant em- 
phasis. 

The conductor explains that the section 
in question is reserved for some station 
ahead, and that he won’t know until he 
reaches that station whether it is taken or 
not. But the passenger keeps on nagging. 

Now, a circus man would know that 
this is no way to get any kind of an ani- 
mal, human or otherwise, to do what you 
want him to do. My method may not be 
the best there is, but it seems to work well. 
I simply hand the problem over to the 
conductor, in as friendly a fashion as I can 
—and then I leave it to him. Perhaps I 
say: . 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


OR convenience, beauty and 

style. The new Belber Safe- 
Lock makes locking and unlocking 
easy and simple. Don’t fail to 
see this remarkable improvement 
before you buy any wardrobe 
trunk. Write for booklet—“The 
Style in Wardrobe Trunks—and 
how to pack!” 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine 
traveling goods 


Archts. Frost & Raymond designed this Colonial 


ome for House Beautiful Magazine using 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles on side walls 
and roof. 
HE beautiful texture of “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles is brought 
out by our process of staining selected 
straight-grain cedar shingles with finest 
earth pigments ground in linseed oil 
and carried into the fibres of the wood 
with creosote. Color effect in over 
thirty shades of reds, grays, browns 
and greens. 


For both roofs and side walls 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles afford 
wondrous economy—save painting and 
repair bills. 

If you would have a house, large or 
small, that is architecturally correct, for 
suggestions send $1.00 for fifty large 


photographs of houses of all sizes by 
noted architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 1062 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., 
and Kansas City, Mo. 

Sales Offices: Principal Cities 


Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard 
Colors in St 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Instant 
T WATER 


HoT 


Weary, travel-stained guests, 
work-worn husbands, busy 


housewives, the children— 
each and everyone finds joy 
in instant hot water in the 
home. The Royal Automatic 
Storage Gas Water Heater, 
because of its low first as 
well as operating cost, brings 
instant hot water within the 
reach of every home owner. 
Piping hot water in kitchen, 
laundry and bath! The 
Royal provides it the year 
round. Write today for a 
booklet which will both 
entertain and enlighten you. 
Ask your plumber about 
the Royal Automatic. 
Size 32 for homes with 


one bath, kitchen and 


BASTIAN: MORLEY ÇO. —inundry fixtures, $92.00 


World Format Heaser Basten 


ORsijall 


automatic 


Storage Gas Water Heater 


Co. 
2332 Trusdale Ave.. La Porte, Indians 
Send me “Hor Water” and advise sise Royal for home with mmm baths and 
ther faucers, 


BOI INTO BUSINESS S2teer=" 
the. Me Money “ale Spportunity un Shea ther men or momen 


w. MRLVER RAGSDALE 


ABLAC 


Face Powper 


To cool, to refresh the skin that glows 
from kiss of summer’s sun and ocean’s 
spray—Lablache. 
Pure, fragrant, clinging. 
Chosen by women to 
whom the best is not 
a luxury but a ne- 
cessity. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 


ca box 
of druggists or by mail. 


Send 10c for a Sample Box 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers, Dept. 114 & 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


nics ra EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


“When you’ve gone through the train 
and have found out how you’re fixed, I 
would appreciate it very much if you 
could change me to a lower berth. I have 
Upper 10 in Car 54. 

aviné done this, I don’t follow him 
around and annoy him by my persistence. 
If I’m afraid he will forget me, I manage 
to pass him somewhere in the train and 
say casually, “Oh, by the way; if you hap- 

en to find that lower berth for me, I’ll 4 


ack in the observation car. But there’s 


no hurry about it!” 

In the same way, when I go to a box 
office, I put the responsibility on the man 
behind the window. “Can you give me 
two good orchestra seats for toe 
performance?” I ask. And if he says, “In 
what part of the orchestra would you like 
them?” I say, “Well, PIl leave that to 

ou. 

š Even when there is a line at the box 
office many people act, when they reach 
the window, as if they were going to stay 
there for the week end. I have seen chaps 
plant both arms on the window ledge, 
very much as a farmer lounges on a fence 
rail for a good long gossip, and begin: 
“Well, now, what have you got in the way 
of tickets for next Saturday?” 

Isn’t it strange that people who have 
been standing in line for from five to fif- 
teen minutes do not use this time to make 
up their minds what they are going to say 
when they finally reach the ticket window? 
The wise purchaser has his correct ques- 
tion all ready; and he also is prepared to 
ra a second choice, if he can’t get his 

rst. 


THERE is a certain type of ticket-win- 
dow nuisance who is known to circus 
folks as the “knocker.” Circus tickets, as 
you know, are sold from wagons near the 
main tent; and the “knocker” gets this 
nickname from the fact that he knocks, 
actually hammers with his fist on the 
wagon, as a sign to the ticket seller to 
open the window. 

In every crowd that congregates around 
these wagons there are some “knockers.” 
The ones who are not close enough to 
pound on the wagon have to content 
themselves with addressing shouted re- 
marks to the men inside. But almost in- 
variably there is one “knocker” right in 
front of the closed window. 

This fellow is usually of the smart aleck 
type and he proceeds to show off before 
the crowd. With an air of * ‘Just watch 
me bring these guys to time,’ "he hammers 
on the wagon and shouts, “Open up, 
there! Sell us some tickets!” Pretty 
soon he beginsto threaten. “If you don’t 
open up, I’m going home!” Of course 
you couldn’t drag him home with a team 
of elephants. And so he keeps on with 
his racket, pounding and threatening, but 
always sticking to his post. 

Inside the wagon, the ticket sellers are 
busy “‘racking” the nker getting their 
money ready to make change, putting 
things in shape for the big job of handling 
a seething throng of people. Finally the 
window opens and the ticket man begins 
selling. The “knocker” is right there in 
front, with his money and his demands. 

“Gimme four!” he says. 

But does he get them? He does not! 
The seller apparently doesn’t see him. 
Other people get their tickets and pass on. 
The “knocker” is buffeted this way and 


New Relief for Deafness 


Scores Again 


Well Known California Business Man 
Makes Report 


Taft (California), June 8:—Another deaf case relieved 
has just been reported in the person of L. C. Osborn, 
Superintendent of the United Electric Corporation of 
this city. Osborn's statement, in part, is as follows: 

“T had run the gauntlet of fake remedies and of de- 
vices, some of which were pure fakes, others simply 
inefficient. I had doctored to the end of my finances 
and hope had nearly left me, for my hearing was go- 
ing fast 

“Then a friend told me of this new instrument! 

“The Company offered a free trial, so I decided to 
try the instrument, anyway. When it reached me and 
I put it on, I heard the roice of my boy: (then two years 

ah aed for the first time! That sold me! 

“I will enumerate merely a few of the benefits I 
have derived from its use. 

“First, it enables me to hear; without it, I could only 
hear a shout, and that at close range. Second, it has 
arrested the development of my deafness; in fact, my 
hearing has improved. Third, it has re-established 
my contact with friends and business.” 

Such an enthusiastic report from a well known per- 
sonage should indeed prove to be gratifying to those 
who suffer from deafness in any degree. 

The Dictograph Products Corporation, who make 
this instrument, state that hundreds of letters and 
telegrams like it are received in their New York office 
every week! 

So sure is the Company that this marvelous new instru- 
ment will make all who use it hear as well as ever, that they 
will send the instrument to those who request it, for a ten day 
Sree trial. They do not send it C. O. D. There is no obligation 
to buy. During this free trial period, the instrument may be 
used and handled as if it belonged to the wearer. Yet if it 
should not prove to be more than wonderful, it may be re- 
turned without any expense whatever on the part of the user. 

Persons from all over the country. who are interested, are 
invited to write for descriptive literature and request blank at 
once, to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 1333 Candler 
Bldg., New York City. 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
From N. Y., Jan. 15th, westward, by specialy chartered 
new Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons; oil burning. 4 mos. 
$1000 up, including hotels, guides drives, fees. Stop overs 
in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Nawai 
Isl., 18 ATs Japan and China, Java, opin 8 days in 
India: Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, urope, ete 

CLARK: S 2ist E MEDITERRANEA CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially c White Star 8. 8. alton: 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, f 
18 days rank” and Egypt. 

F. C. CLAR Times Building 


New York 


‘or auto tires. Prevent blowouts 

ble ta] mileage. 

jonas "io any tire È wanted, Liberal profita. 
Amer. Accessories Co., Tire 208, Cincinnati, 


Railway Mall Clerk $133 month. Appoint- 
ments every state. Government Service. Age 
18-35. Common education. Vacations. Hotel 
allowance. Prepare at home for examinations. 
Specimen questions FREE. 

Columbus instituto, M-1, Columbus, O. 


Colson Wheel Chairs ` 
7 and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 
738 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Com pany, the largest 
Commercial Art Oreantxatisn in the 
World, offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both i 

struction is the difference between successful fact 


and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


GetFacts BeforeYou Enrollin Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
Papers in your city, anywhere i in the United 
States, Canada, Englandor Australia about 
the Meyer BothCompany—let them tell you 
about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Wrile us. 
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Magnified Pettijohn flake 


See the Bran 
In these delicious flakes 


Pettijohn’s makes bran En s I by 
hiding it in luscious flakes of wheat 
It is rolled soft wheat—the most fla- 
vory wheat that grows. Breakfast 
never brings a more delightful dish. 
Yet those rich flakes hide 25% of bran. 


So it supplies whole wheat with its 
12 essential minerals and its vitamines. 
And it supplies the daily 
need of bran. 


You will never find a bet- 
ter way to make bran pop- 
ular. You’ll be glad to 
know it. Try it tomorrow. 


Rearast (08 Sx ? 
S3 Fettijohns 


Rolled Soft Wheat—25% Bran 


from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartocaists of today 
to 


rawing easy to learn. 
Stamps for full information and chart 
tQ test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
8 446 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 4 


Sell coal to your trade Hci.. 
arn week’s pay in an hour $in 
men wan e 

WW ashington Coal Co., Stock YardsSta., Dept. E, Chicago 
isora i b i 
EARN BIG PROFITS with H: S 
WGENT Ten Use Set. Washes and dries windows, 


w<Tubs, mops, cleans walls, sweeps, etc. Complete set costs 
\essthan brooms. Can start without investing acent. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 143 A Street, Fairticld, lowa 


YOU CAN 


wW 3 

Noche everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
‘0 Capital required or goods to buy, noagency or soliciting. 
Adius Stephenson '» 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


have a business- 
profession of your 
own and earn big 
income in service 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce ‘‘Sodereze."” A new wonder. A 
pure solder in paste form. Works like magic. 
> Stops all leaks. For monding water buckets, 
cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 


roofs—everything including granite ware, 
agate waro, tin, iron, copper, zinc, ete. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys. Housewives, me- 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists, ete. No 
leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 

xz. little ‘‘Sodereze,” light a match and 
that's all. Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity 
Tight with you. Write for money-making proposition. 


PRODUCTS CO. 8607 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


that. He is jammed and jostled and el- 
bowed. He raises his voice and waves his 
money, trying to attract the ticket man’s 
attention. The crowd pays no attention 
to him. They walk on his feet and push 
him out of their way. 

Finally, after the rush has eased up a 
bit, the ticket seller suddenly allows his 
glance to fall benignly upon the now thor- 
oughly tamed “knocker.” 

“Why—I beg your pardon!” exclaims 
the circus man. “Did you want some- 
thing?” 

“Yes, please, mister! I’d like to have 
four tickets,” is the meek reply. 

Of course he gets them; he if he has 
any sense at all that man never again will 
“knock” on a circus ticket window. Many 
of us occasionally try to play a rôle like 
that of the circus “knocker;” but it never 
pays, on “the lot” or anywhere else. 


NE of the shrewdest men I ever knew 

was Ed Burk, a well-known circus man 
who is now retired and living in California. 
He is another person who, like Chick Bell, 
could be a professor in a college for teach- 
ing “How to Get Along with People.” 
When, in 1911, I knew that I was to 
be with Ringling Brothers the followin 
spring, I used to go over to Ed’s house an 
try to learn from him some of the wisdom 
he had gained through experience. 

To circus people, everybody that 
doesn’t belong with the show is a “town- 
er.” And in Ed Burk’s phrase, all “town- 
ers” are “suckers.” There was one point 
he always liked to impress on my mind. 

“Never argue with a sucker!” he would 
say emphatically. “Always outgeneral 
him!” 

Experienced circus men are wonderful 
at this business of outgeneraling people. 
For instance, there are performances to 
which as many as twelve thousand per- 
sons are admitted and from which fully 
seven thousand are turned away. The 
managers like to let in all the folks they 
possibly can. And, although you may 
not believe me, their motive is not solely 
a desire to swell the receipts. That is an 
important consideration, of course. But 
it is a fact that the circus people hate to 
disappoint anyone. They know that, in 
many cases, persons have been looking 
forward for weeks to seeing the Big Show. 

So every possible effort is made to 
squeeze as many people into the main 
tent as it will hold. To accomplish this, 
Al White stands down in front of the 
benches, before the show begins, and per- 
forms the process known in the circus as 
“raising them up.” 

The seats in certain sections are known 
as the “blues,” because they are painted 
that color. Ifthe show promises to be “ʻa 
sell-out”’—all the seats sold—additional 
rows of board seats are placed at the bot- 
tom of the blues, in front of them. These 
are the “reds,” or “extras.” 

When people take their seats on the 
“blues,” i naturally dispose themselves 
as comfortably as possible. They are 
pretty sure, for instance, to give the peo- 
ple above them a row of planks on which 
to rest their feet. And thus each line of 
people occupies two rows of planks. Al 
White’s job is to “raise” the crowd in a 
stand, make them move up, so that people 
will be sitting on every row of planks. In 
that way a stand will accommodate twice 
as many persons. 
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He Earns 
$200 a Week 


Seems like a lot of money to the man in the routine 
job—$200 a week—dut not to the trained salesman. 

Today, any number of men—and they're not un- 
usual, either—are earning salary and commissions 
better than $10,000 a year. They travel from one big 
city to another—live comfortably at the best hotels 
— mix daily with successful business men—and 
they are continually growing in a dusimess way. 

Perhaps you have thought that selling required 
some special gift. But it sm’? true! > 

The successful salesman succeeds because he 
knows his linc—and because he is master of the 
brinciples and methods of scientific salesmanship. 

And you, too—if you have average intelligence— 
can acquire that understanding and you can go out 
and increase your earnings in a way that will actu- 
ally amaze you. 


FREE—Send for the book 
“Modern Salesmanship” 


LaSalle training in Salesmanship is by the home- 
study method and is based on the successful experi- 
ence of more thana thousand outstanding salesmen. 
An important part of the training consists in the 
solving of actual sales problems furnished by many 
of the leading sales organizations in the country. 
These companies have generously turned over to 
LaSalle their most effective sales methods—have 
revealed in detail the scientific selling processes re- 
sponsible for their success. 

Commenting on the LaSalle course in Modern 
Salesmanship, C. J, Jones, of Canada, writes: 

“The frst two texts have given me so much that I am 
firmly convinced that if I never learned anything more 
from the course, I would have a full return for the entire 
investment, and I will tell you frankly that I would not 
take $25,000 for my contract if another could not be had.’* 

_If you are in a routine job with limited possibili- 
ties and have a real desire to become a salesman— 
or if you are now actually in the selling field and 
anxious to build your earning capacity to the high- 
est possible point—you will find it greatly to your 
advantage to send for ‘* Modern Salesmanship.” 

The coupon will bringit to you promptly and with- 
out obligation. Put it in the mail TODAY. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 833-SR Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated below: 

o Modern Salesmanship 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of Moses Di check bere: 
OBusiness Management ern Bus 8 Corre- 
OHigher Accountancy spondence and Practice 
OTrafficManagement— D Modern Foremanship 

Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods 
ORailway Station Man-D)Personnel and Employ- 


agement ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL.B, OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
OIndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 

Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
Names aso oe a 2a goo ILE PET EN PIER E eee A AS =e 
Present Position ---........-...-.------------------------- = 


B A HOTEL 
s EXECUTIVE 


EARN $2,500 TO $12,000 A YEAR 


Made 
On 


disa't Manager in Two Weeks. 
on request) ad- 


t (name 


YOU CAN EASILY PREPARE 


Hot eywhere want trained men 


STANOARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST 
Court Busio, N. Y, 
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One month's prot 


rMInertime 
is Germ-time- 
protect 
MILK 


~ 


ection 


...in summer, germs swarm bythe billion. All that 


ce 


stands between them and the milk your children 
drink is the little paper cap on your milk bottle. 


How absurd to open this cap with an ice-pick, 


or a fork, or your thumb! 


ou punch a hole in 


the cap; you crumple it; you can’t replace it so 
it will be any real protection. 


Perfection Caps are different. They lift by a re- 
inforced tab which will not tear off. And you 
can replace them as often as you wish. 


Send the coupon today for a month’s free supply of 
Perfection Caps—try them—then tell your milkman that 

ou want Perfection Caps on your milk in the future. 
No bothersome salesman will call—no expense is in- 
volved. Just send the coupon, and the caps will be 
mailed, with an interesting booklet. Mail coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP > 


This is the Perfection 
Milk Bottle Cap with the 
Reinforced Tab that won't 


ano MAIL 


Al 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 

537 Fitch St., Oneida, N, Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
a month's supply of Perfection Caps. 


tear off. Use it time after 
time. It keeps your milk 
frece from dirt and odors. 


Brings you 


DOWN) a genuine 


SL, 
UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITER 


Latest _model—Shipman-Ward rebuilt like new. 
Shipped anywhere on ten days’ free trial—only $3 
down. If you can tell it from a brand new machine 

in looks, action or quality of work we'll refund every 
cent paid by you. Below factory price. Guaranteed 
five years. nbestable easy payment proposition. 


Send for Our Free Book 


A postal will bring zog our big typewriter book in 
colors and gold—FREE. Every step in famous re- 
building process illustrated and explained. Let us 

show you bow you can save real money, 
Write now—no obligation. 


Shipman-Ward Míg. Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 
C-206 Shipman Bldg. 
Montrose and Ravens- 
wood Avenues 
Chicago 


AND PROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS 


SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your 
own home and give him a better education than 
if he went out to day school. It furnishes the 
lessons, all books and materials and guides and 
supervises the work. Established over 25 years 
ago, it is successfully teaching thousands of 
pupils from 4 to 12 years of age scattered over 
the entire face of the globe and its methods 
and courses of study are world famous. Write 
for information to 


Calvert School, 5 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


When you get a chance, just listen to 
him do it. Good-natured, full of fun, he 
somehow persuades people to give up some 
of their own comfort in order to let other 
folks share their pleasure. Al White, 
“raising the blues,” is an object lesson in 
the use of the “sugar method.” 

If the crowd is an exceptionally big one, 
the circus management brings in the 
“Yankee Robinson extras.” Yankee 
Robinson was a famous circus man a gen- 
eration or two ago. He had two very defi- 
nite ideas about handling a crowd. One 
idea was: “Git ’em in? The other was: 
“Git ’em out!” On turn-away days, he 
would “git ’em in” by the front door and 
“git ’em out” by the back way. And he 
always used plenty of straw for people to 
siton! He would spread it over the track, 
clear up to the banks around the rings. 
And from this custom, straw came to i 
known as “Yankee Robinson extras.” 

These straw-seat houses are always a 
good deal of fun. People enter into the 
spirit of it and treat the experience as a 
grand lark. But I’m pretty sure they 
wouldn’t do this if it were not for the good 
nature and quick thinking of the circus 
men. 

“Where in the world am I going to 
sit?” a woman plaintively inquired of 
Chick Bell on one of these straw-seat days. 

“Why, right over here!’ exclaimed 
Chick; “we’ve been waiting for you! I’ve 
saved a fine place especially for you.” 

And, scooping up an armful of straw, 
he moved it a few feet, spread it out care- 
fully, and before the woman knew what 
was happening she had given him her 
hand and had sunk to her seat on the 
straw-covered ground. If, in a case like 
that, the woman does start to protest, the 
circus man breaks in with elaborate cor- 
diality. 

“That’s all right, lady!” he says; as if 
he thought she was going to thank him. 
“That’s all right! Glad to have been able 
to assist you.” 


THIS is the sort of thing Ed Burk meant 
when he told me not to argue with a 
person, but to outgeneral him. Here is an- 
other example of the same sort of thing: 
In Akron, Ohio, a few years ago, a man 
and a woman insisted on staying for the 
concert after the big show but refused to 
pay for the privilege. They were in a sec- 
tion opposite the grand-stand. And 
when the chariot races were over they 
simply declined to budge. 

“We paid onct to get in here,” said the 
man, “and we’re not goin’ to pay again. 
Now you lay a hand on us if you dare!” 

This was up to Chick Bell, one of whose 
duties is to daeet the sale of tickets for 
the concert. He explained matters to 
the couple, but it had no effect. They 
wouldn’t go and they wouldn’t pay. And 
the man dared Chick to put them out. 

But that kicker didn’t know the ways 
of circus folks. Not the slightest attempt 
was made to manhandle the stubborn 
couple. That would have given them an 
excuse for getting angry. All Chick did 
was to get four “‘shines’’—negro workmen 
—and a piece of canvas “side wall” from 
dinile Whalen, the boss canvas-man. 

hen when the concert began Chick in- 
structed the negroes to fix the canvas into 
a wall around the stubborn couple. This 
made the “shines” roar with laughter. 
And the people in the grand-stand oppo- 
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site, who had paid to stay fof the concert 
and who were wise to what was going on, 
laughed too. By and by the man and his 
wife sheepishly stole out from behind the 
improvised screen and quietly faded away. 


YES. Chick certainly is a good general. 

He just laughs his way through twenty 
thousand people a day. One of his favor- 
ite sayings is: ‘There’s no guy so wise 
that he can hold soup in a sieve.” But I 
don’t know. Sometimes I think Chick 
would find a way to do even that, if it was 
put up to him hard enough. 

‘Another saying of his is: “The wisest- 
cracking guy can be outkidded.” Per- 
haps that needs a bit of explanation. To 
“crack” is part of the lingo of circus folks. 
When an elephant trumpets, for instance, 
they say that he “cracks.” Anda smart, 
clever talker is “a wise-crackin guy.” It 
is part of their application of the sugar 
method that circus people become expert 
in kidding these smart talkers. Most peo- 
ple feel pretty jovial anyway when they 
go to the Big Show; so they often try to 
get funny with the circus employees, who 
have to be ready to come back at them, 
but without making hard feelings. 

For some reason, a great many people 
suspect that a circus attaché is kidding 
them, even when he isn’t. At Madison 
Square Garden, a young man, this one 
also happened to be a foreigner, went to 
one of the men at the gate to ask some- 
thing. The gate man, as usual, said, “Just 
go and ask Mr. Bell about it.” He pointed 
to where Chick was standing, and then 
turned back to his work. Twice the youn 
man came back with his question, an 
each time the gate man pointed toward 
Chick and told him to “Ask Mr. Bell.” 

ow it happened that Chick was stand- 

ing beside one of the telephone booths; 
and the young fellow, seeing the sign “Bell 
elephone Company” on the booth, 
thought the circus man was trying to play 

a trick on him. He was as mad as a wet 
hen and exclaimed in a tone of withering 
sarcasm: 

“Ah, ha! A fine joke, ain’t it! I should 
pr a nickel in the slot and ask Mister 

ell! You ain’t so smart as how you 

think you are. Ask Mr. Bell, should I? 

Put a nickel in the telephone and call up 
Mr. Bell?” 

It was some time before he grasped the 
explanation offered him; then he had a 
good laugh at his mistake. The gate man 
might have made the chap madder than 
ever by being Sarcastic, or sassy, or 
“smart.” He might have guyed the boy 
in front of the crowd, and have given him 
a lasting grudge against the circus itself. 
Plenty of people do grab a chance like 
that to make sport of someone, or to be 
impatient and sarcastic. But it doesn’t 
pay! Nobody is so smart, or so rich, or so 
porera, that he can afford the luxury of 

eng cantankerous, even under provoca- 
ton. As Chick Bell says: 
sirup’s the thing.” 


T e ee 


CANNONBALL” BAKER, the speed 
emon, who holds more automobile 
and motor-cycle records than any 
other man in the world, gives in an 
interview next month the story of his 
life, with its continuous thrills and 
narrow escapes from death. The arti- 
Cle is by Merle Crowell. 


“Soothing 


son became President, 
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Wheels 


(Continued from page 63) 

page 03 
said mer, „And by a diabolically 
clever method. 

“Explain, won’t you?” said Esterbrook. 

“This piece of glass,” Avery began, “is 
the end of a tiny tube that has contained 
some volatile compound. You are all fa- 
miliar with the little tubes of smelling salts 
aa ladies carry with them, in case of 

aintness?’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Edith Mills. “Lit- 
tle things wrapped in cotton in a silk case 
Sane vo break one, and get a whiff of 
scented ammonia, or ioneina Ee that.” 

“Yes, that is what I mean. Now, How- 
saati eii be apt to have those about, 
would he?” 


“No,” Miss Mills declared. “Not he.” 

“And, too,” the doctor continued, “I 
think I can detect the presence of mer- 
cury and a trace of powder that means— 
Oh, there is no doubt about it. It explains 
Mason’s belief. I am sure now that 
Howland was killed, and this is the instru- 
ment—or a piece of it. This tiny tube 
contained either cyanogen or hydrocyanic 
acid, a single breath of which would cause 
instant death, and, moreover, would leave 
no trace. And, again, I know that if this 
is true, if Ralph was killed this way, I 
know that in the matter of the autopsy, 
there would be a single whiff of the odor of 
pee acid, and no more. That is what 

ctor Mason noticed, though I happened 
to miss it.” 


“ALL this is most important,” said 
Leonard Swift, regarding the doctor 

gravely. “It means we must find the 

murderer and bring him to justice.” 

“Doctor Avery,” —Ida Campbell turned 
a troubled face to the old man— “‘is there 
any reason to believe...is there the 
slightest chance that Mrs. Howland, that 
my mother, in her dementia, could have 
done this thing?” 

“Bless my soul, no!’ cried the startled 
doctor. “How could she? I don’t say 
but that she was unsettled enough that 
night not to know what she was about; 
but how could she get this capsule?” 

“She has them filled with lavender 
salts,” Edith Mills informed them. The 
stenographer was breathless, listening to 
the surprising disclosures. 

“Of course,” said the doctor, impa- 
tiently, “I know that. But she couldn’t 
get one with this poison gas in it.” 

“That’s where our investigation must 
begin,” said Swift thoughtfully. “Who 
could get sucha thing? It is not, I should 
say, easily procurable. Miss Campbell, 
how did you recognize that bit of glass so 
quickly?” 

“In the hospital, in France, we were fa- 
miliar with many such things,” the girl 
replied. “The chemists over there made 
many little inventions like that.” 

“And you brought some over here?” 
asked Swift, looking at her. 

“No, I didn’t. I brought only the 
knowledge and memory of them.” 

The girl seemed about to say more, 
then stopped herself. 

“Well, you are doubtless the only per- 
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son present who knew of the existence of 
such a thing. I think you spotted that bit 
of glass rather quickly.” 

“Meaning that I had a hand in my 
father’s death?” The words were quietly 
spoken, but a glint came into her eyes. 

“Oh, no, not that,” said Swift quickly. 


HAT evening, Swift called Miss Camp- 
bell to the library. 

“This matter has got to be settled,” he 
said sternly, almost roughly. “I think, 
since Mrs. Howland is so attached to you, 
it would be best for you two to go some- 
where and live together. But I want no 
further nonsense about your claims to in- 
heritance here; and I want you to sign 
some sort of a quit claim paper—” 

“Which I refuse to do.” 

“Then, I’m sorry, but you will be 
forced, by law, to do it.” 

“Indeed!”’ the tone was ironical. “Just 
what law will make me do that?” 

As Swift’s mention of a law was a mere 
threat, he said, a little lamely, “I don’t 
know legal lore enough to tell you that, 
but I do know that your imposture cannot 
goon.” He turned on her, almost fiercely. 
“You know you're a fraud!” 

“Ttisn’t so.”” But Ida Campbell shrank 
as if from a blow. “I don’t know that I 
ama fraud. You sha’n’t talk to me like 
that! Oh, have I no friends here?” 


“You have no friends, because you 
are doing wrong—you are a criminal.’ 
“Hush! I won’t hear such talk!” the 


girl’s eyes blazed now. ‘Go on—take the 
case to law! I am not afraid of you!” 

“Not afraid of me?” his look was furi- 
ous; “but you may well be afraid of the 
courts! A trial will mean your deepest 
distress, your defeat and downfall. Asa 
friend, I warn you.” 

“Asa friend!” the scorn in her little face 
made Swift uncomfortable. ‘Don’t you 
ever dare to claim friendship with me! 
Angela Howland is insulted at the mere 
suggestion!” 

“But Ida Campbell makes the mistake 
of her life if she rejects the friendship of 
Leonard Swift. Not that I feel specially 
friendly toward you, but I can tell you 
that a mild friendliness would be better 
for you than my enmity. By the way, 
what’s your next move?” 

“I have none to make,” she answered 
easily, almost pertly; “the moves are 
yours. Just when are you going to put 
me out?” à 

Exasperated beyond limit, he was yet 
spellbound by the lovely mobile face, the 
dancing eyes, the pouting lips. 

“You witch!” he cried involuntarily, 
and then, quickly resuming his stern air, 
he said, “I think I must ask you to go 
practically at once. At least, begin at 
once to make your plans. If you are to be 
Mrs. Howland’s companion, your salary 
will probably be ample for your needs. 

Mrs. Howland has quite enough money 
to live comfortably, even handsomely. 
I trust—and I hope—that you will be 
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happy with her.” 

“Oh, you do! You do!” the slender 
figure drew itself up to its full height, and 
as Ida Campbell left the room, she flung 
over her shoulder: 

‘You’ve overreached yourself, Mr. 
Swift.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Edith 
Mills, meeting Ida in the hall; “you look 
ike a young tornado.” 
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“Had a set-to with Mr. Swift,” and the 
brown eyes still gleamed with an expres- 
sion of injured innocence. 

f “Come for a walk, and tell me about 
it.” 

“Do you believe I am Angela How- 
land?” Ida asked, earnestly, as they set 
out. 

“I can’t fathom you,” Edith said; “I’m 
not so much concerned with the question 
of whether you’re Angela or not, as I am 
with the question of whether you think 
you are— 

“Meaning I am a willful impostor!” 

“Are you?” 

“How can I be, when my own mother 
knows me?” 

“You’re begging the question. In her 
present mental state, Mrs. Howland 
would recognize any sweet young girl as 
her daughter, if the sweet young girl said 
she was.” 

“T don’t think so,” Ida began slowly, 
and then they were interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Conrad Stryker. 

“Who—who is that?” and Ida clutched 
Edith’s arm. 

“Why, don’t you know? That’s Con- 
rad, the idiot boy. Hello, Conrad, what 
do you want?” 

“Nothing, nothing.” The drawling 
voice dropped to a mere whisper. 


DA CAMPBELL went closer to him. 
She looked into the vacant face, the lack- 


luster eyes, and taking his hands in hers, 
said, “Conrad! I know you!” 


“Oh, come now,” and Edith Mills 
laughed lightly, “that won’t help any, 
Ida! If you are Angela, you couldn’t re- 
member this poor boy, whom you proba- 
bly never saw even when you were a baby; 
and if you’re not Angela, why, of course 
you don’t know him.” 

“But I do know him! 
once—I remember it!” 

“Carried you! Where? When?” 

“When I was little. I don’t know 
where, but I do remember that he carried 
me in his arms.” 


“Did you, Conrad?” and Edith looked 
at him doubtfully. 

“Did I what? Did I what?” he babbled. 

“Did you carry this lady—?”’ 

“No, no,” interrupted Ida, “did you 
carry a little girl, a baby?” 

“Carry the bakri Oh, yes; oh, yes; Con- 
rad carried the baby, this way, this way.” 

Cradling his arms, the foolish boy pre- 
tended to hold a baby in them, and leaned 
over, crooning, in a perfect imitation of 
soothing a child. 

“Yes, yes, Conrad carried the baby— 
it’s all right, it’s all right now.” 

A wide vacuous smile made his speech 
seem utterly meaningless, and Ida Camp- 
bell sighed. 

“I don’t understand it,” she said; “but 
I do remember that face. He did carry 
me when I was little.” 

“If you could prove that,” Edith said, 
with a touch of irony, “it might mean 
that you were here as a baby; for I’m sure 
Conrad never has been away from Nor- 
mandale in his life.” 

“T can’t prove it,” said Ida, sadly; “I 
can’t seem to prove anything.” 

After they had returned to the house, 
Ida went to the library—without knock- 
ing. Swift looked up in annoyance. 

“I don’t remember sending for you, 


Miss Campbell.” 


He carried me 
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“No, you didn’t. 
she smiled at him. 

“What do you want,” he asked. 

“Miss Mills has just told me that you 
propose to visit the Harrisons. I want to 
go with you.” 

“But why?” he asked, coldly. “If they 
tell me anything in your favor—” 

“You'll never repeat it!’ she cried, 
smiling wickedly. “I know you, Mr. 
Leonard Swift! “You'll learn anything you 
can, and what suits your purpose you'll 
reveal; and what you don’t like, you'll 
suppress! Now, I won’t stand that sort 
of performance! And so, sir, you’ll let me 
go with you, or—” 

“Or?” he watched her steadily. 

“Or—or— Oh, I don’t know!” her 
bravado gave way at last, and she broke 
down and cried. 

Swift looked at her coldly. 

“You needn’t think to move me that 
way, Miss Campbell. Don’t you know, 
you silly girl, that everything you say, 
everything you do, only makes me more 
convinced of your untruthfulness, of your 
fraud! Even if I wanted to believe in you, 
I could not do so! You are simply impos- 
sible! You don’t want me to go to the 
Harrisons’ because you fear what they 
will tell me about you.” 

“I don’t!’ She rose and faced him 
stormily. And Swift was forced into a 
grudging admiration of her beauty. With- 
out showing it, however, he said: 

“If you are quite through with your his- 
trionics, you may be excused. I will talk 
to you again when you are calmer.” R 

“You won’t! TIl never speak to you 
again! But I shall win the day! You'll 
find it’s a game two can play at; and I be- 
lieve I have the trump cards!” 

“I THINK, Mrs. Harrison,” Leonard 

Swift said, “that you must tell me all 
you know of the matter. Indeed, unless 
you do, you will find yourself in serious 
trouble.” 

“But I know very little.” 

“Tell that.” Swift was laconic. 

“Mr. Magee was calling—” 

“And saw Miss Campbell alone?” 

“Yes; though I sat in the adjoining 
room.” 

“And could hear their conversation?” 

“Yes, I could. I didn’t listen, espe- 
cially, but neither did I suppose it was of 
a private nature.” 

“Go on.” 

_ “I remember most distinctly the last 
time he was here, he was evidently trying 
to persuade her to do something that she 
was disinclined to do.” 

“Ah,” and Swift leaned forward in 
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“And he said—I don’t remember the 
exact words, of course; but he said, in ef- 
fect— ‘Kee up a brave front, and you can 
carry it off.’ And, ‘Insist that you are 
Angela, and they will believe it.” Then 
she would say, ‘Oh, I can’t—I’m afraid,’ 
and Mr. Magee would insist again.” 
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son?” Swift looked very grave. “You're 
sure Angela was the name they used?” 
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heads together over this new evidence. | 


“You see, the girl is not so much to 
blame as Magee,” Swift observed. ‘I’ve 
sus ected he was at the bottom of it all.” 

“I know,” and O’Brien nodded his head. 
“Mightn’t it be that Magee killed Mr. 
Howland? I’ve never been able to dope 
it out before. But if Magee and this girl 
are in cahoots, maybe Magee is the crim- 
inal, aided and abetted— 

pee don’t drag the girl into that part 
of it!” 

“But she’s the only human being who 
knew about those poison bulbs, or tubes, 
or whatever you call’em. Says she saw 
“em in France.” 

“But it was she w ho picked up the bits 
of glass as evidence.” 

“Bluff—or maybe she didn’t know Ma- 
gee was— No, that won’t do. Well, we're 
on the trail. If that girl sprang from no- 
where, and is picked out by Magee to im- 
personate the Howland baby, you must 
see the whole thing is a deep-laid and 
clever plot.” 

“What does he get out of it?” 

“Can’t you see through a millstone with 
a hole in it! Hell marry the girl!” 

“You won’t have to drag the girl into 
this graver charge, will you?” asked Swift. 

“Not unless we can learn that she gave 
him the poison tubes—from France.’ 

“Oh, she never did that! To poison her 
father!” 

“Her father! She isn’t really the How- 
land baby!” 

“No—of course not. But I meant to 
poison the man she claims for her father.” 

“Tf that girl is enough of a wrong ’un to 
pretend to be the Howland child, when 
she isn’t, she’s a wrong ’un enough for 
anything!” 

“No; there’s a wide difference between 
an impostor and a murderer.” 

“T know; of course there is. But, all 
that will come out—if there’s anything 
back of it.” 


'THE daily life at Howlands had taken 
on a strange, unsettled air. Mary How- 
land preserved a semblance of authority, 
which, however, was assuming day by day 
more of the real thing. She presided at 
the table, while Leonard Swift, assuming 
it his right, sat opposite her. Whatever 
might be the undercurrent of feeling, it 
seemed to be an unwritten law that table 
talk must be courteous and impersonal. 
Coffee was served in the living-room. 

One evening Austin Magee and Ida 
Campbell were taking their coffee togeth- 
er, as they sat in a deep window seat. 
They were not hidden from view, but the 
room was so large that their murmured 
conversation was in small danger of being 
overheard. 

“Pm not quite sure,’ 
ing, “but I think Mr. 
viewed Mrs. Harrison.” 

“J know he has. Also, he has since seen 
O’Brien.” Magee looked gloomy. 

Then Ida said: “What shall we do? 


’ the girl was say- 
Swift has inter- 


Would it not be best to tell the whole | 


BEE) 


truth? 
“We can’t talk here. 
on the terrace with me?” 
“T don’t dare. They’re all watching us.” 
“Will you join me there, later, then?” 
“Yes; after I’ve spent a time with 
Mother in her room.” 
“Very well. Be out there by ten. TI 
wait for you on the south side.” 
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The two rose, and sauntered toward 
the table, where Ida put down her empty 
cup and then took a chair by Mary How- 
land’s side. 

When, later, Mrs. Howland and Miss 
Campbell left the room, a constrained 
silence fell on the men, who stayed behind. 

“Well, Magee,” said Swift at last, “I 
think I must ask you to get along a little 
faster with your duties as executor. I’d 
like to get my affairs into shape.” 

“Can’t do it, I’m afraid. There’s a lot 
to be cleared up before the provisions of 
that will can be carried out.’ 

“Meaning just what?” 

“First, the death of Ralph Howland 
must be accounted for. If he was killed, 
ie know, it may make a difference in his 

equests. 

“No, I don’t know that.” 

“T only say it may. Then again, if Miss 
Campbell is Angela Howland, it will make 
a very decided difference.” 

“Doubtless. And there’s no one more 
fitted to tell whether Miss Campbell is 
Angela or not, than—yourself.”’ 

“Ah! you’ve seen Mrs. Harrison.” 

“T have.” 

“And she has given you to understand 
that the appearance of Ida, of Angela, is 
peo 


“A wicked, scheming plot, devised by 
ou, and carried out, against her will, by 
iss Campbell!” 

“Be careful! Don’t accuse blindly!” 

“Blindly nothing! I know all about it. 
Mrs. Harrison heard you two precious 
scamps talking. No, she didn’t eaves- 
drop; she sat in the next room—” 

“Of course she did. We knew she was 
there.” 

“But you didn’t know she heard your 
plans! You didn’t know she heard enough 
to prove your imposture! But you can’t 
put it over! You may as well give up!” 

“And then?” 

“And then I will come into my own. 
Affairs will be duly settled, and if you 
care to stay on as my secretary, you may.” 

“Thank you, I feel sure I have other 

lans.” 

“Care to tell them?” 

“Not at present.” 


A LAST Swift spoke, with something of 
an effort: 

“I want you to understand me clearly, 
Magee: If you are ready to drop your 
part of this farce, this imposture, I will 
see to it that Miss Campbell drops her 
claim. With that out of the way, I will 
use my utmost endeavors to learn the 
truth about Ralph’s death. I will engage 
a detective from New York—I know of a 
good one.” 

“So do I.” 

“But I won’t attend to that until this 
fool Angela business is settled. Under- 
stand me, if I thought for a minute that 
the girl had the ghost of a claim, I’d will- 
ingly hand everything over to her.” 

“Why tell that very superfluous false- 
hood?” 

Magee’s tone was insolent, yet Swift 
did not seem to mind that so much as he 
did the implication of the words. 

“It isn’t a falsehood,” he asseverated, 
apparently without rancor. “I truly 
would give up in a minute to the real 
Angela. But this impostor, this willful 
usurper— Oh, pshaw, you know how 
ridiculous her claim is!” 
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“Excuse me, Swift, I have some matters 
to look after.” And without further good 
night, Magee broke away and strode from 
the room. For it was on the stroke of ten, 
and he wanted to see Ida Campbell. He 
found her already at the appointed meet- 
ing place. 

“Forgive my tardiness,” he 
“Swift was talking to me.” 

“He has seen Mrs. Harrison?” 

“Yes. She overheard all we said, and 
put the worst possible construction on it.” 

“There were not many constructions to 
choose from,” the girl said, with a bitter 
little laugh. 

“Ida, tell me, can’t you get proofs, some 
kind—any kind?” 

“All I can think of is that Miss Jane 
said she left, among her things in France, 
a record of the whole episode of finding 
the baby. The clothes, you know, are in 
Australia, but these records in France—” 

“Where in France?” 

“Saint Germain. In a house called 
Villa du Bois. I’m sure they must be 
there still, for the people who live there 
are old and staid. I wish I could go back 
there and get them.” 

“Are all Miss Campbell’s papers there?” 

“Yes; except what are in Australia. 
How would it be for Mother and me to 
make a trip over there?” 

“Swift wouldn’t let you go.” 

“On the contrary, I think he’d be glad 
to have me go.” 

“Not he! Ida, are you blind? Can’t 
you see the man’s in love with you?” 

“With me! Nonsense!” ° Her dainty 
iele laugh rang out. “You fool your- 
self. 

“Not I. But I don’t care a whoop if he 
is—if you’re not in love with him! Are 

“I! Leonard Swift! Icare for him less 
than for any man in the whole universe!” 

“And don’t you care that he loves you?” 

“Not the tiniest mite.” 

“Well, then—do you care that J love 

u 


said, 


“Ah,” she gave a little gasping sigh. 
“Ah—that’s different.” And Austin Ma- 
gee knew at once that it was different. 


pN THE shadow of the great pillars of the 
veranda, he took her gently in his arms 
and whispered, “And are you mine? May 
I fight for your rights, your birthright, 
your heritage?” 


“I shall be glad to have someone to fight 
for me,” she said simply, and then, yield- 
ing to his caress, she added, “I am yours; 
but only if I am proved to be Angela, not 
if I’m a—a wicked impostor, and”—a lit- 
tle sob came into her voice—‘“and, I am, 
I am an impostor!” 

“Yes,” and Swift’s cold voice cut in on 
theirs, “you are an impostor, Miss Camp- 
bell, and I’m glad to hear you admit your 
perjury! Will you come with me? I want 
a little talk with you?” 

“Yes, I will,” and a sudden determina- 
tion in her voice caused Swift to look at 
her sharply. 

“You come too, Magee,” he said, over 
his shoulder, and they all went to the li- 


brary. 

uT wasn’t eavesdropping,” Swift said, 
a bit curtly; “but I was out there in search 
of you two. And I distinctly heard Miss 
Campbell say she is an impostor. This I 
consider a confession, and I want it in 
writing, with you, Magee, as a witness.” 

“Can’t you use it without a witness?” 
asked Magee, a little curiously. 

“No; I doubt if it would be any good in 
law unless witnessed. But you can’t well 
refuse. Now, Miss Campbell, I will write 
down just what you said, and if, on read- 
ing it, you agree that it ts what you said, 
Fil trouble you to sign it, and Magee to 
witness it—and that will clear up all this 
matter.” 

Swift was almost jubilant as he pre- 
pared to write his screed. 

“Excuse me a minute,” Magee said; 
ny left my cigarette case on the porch ta- 

e. 


He left the room, and in a few moments 
Swift had his document prepared, and 
gave it to Ida to read. 

“Where’s Magee?” he asked, not hav- 
ing noticed his departure. 

“He went for his cigarette case. He 
hasn’t come back yet.” 

They waited. fda Campbell read the 
paper over twice. It contained only the 
exact words she had used, and an afhdavit 
that she had said them, and that they 
were true. But Magee did not come back. 

_Impatiently, Swift went in search of 


im. 
But he didn’t find him that night—nor 
the next day, nor the next—nor at all. 
Austin Magee had vanished—abso- 
lutely and mysteriously vanished. 
(To be continued) 
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I saw one of his ‘kills? Probably he 
won’t attack a human being, but, just the 
same, there’s no sense in taking chances.” 

Yet the big cat kept himself strictly 
aloof from the vicinity of the cabin. Food 
was abundant in the valley, and he de- 
cided that he would remain a long time, 
yet he studiously avoided the man-beings 
which he quickly learned were near by. 
To be sure, he sometimes watched the 
man passing along the trail, and always 
his fangs would bare in a soundless snarl, 
yet nothing, unless it were starvation it- 
self, would have tempted him to attack. 

And so the sleek killer confined himself 
to stalking deer, or silently dropping on 
them from a favorite limb. Always it was 
a doe or fawn that suffered; never did he 


attack a buck. In the first place, the 
mountain lion sensed that he courted 
danger in dropping on a buck, for the rea- 
son that a miscalculation might impale 
him on the horns, which at this season 
were hardening beneath the velvet. Sec- 
ond, unless the kill were instantaneous, 
the buck would fight, and sharp hoofs, 
coupled with antlers, were no insignificant 
weapons. 

Like most of his kind, what judgment 
the cougar had was overcome by a blood 
lust which never seemed sated. The deer of 
the valley, unused to being thus harassed, 
began to seek safer ranges, where life was 
less troubled. If the cougar had been 
sparing in his hunting he might have re- 
lied upon them throughout the winter, 
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yet one day late in June he discovered 
that they had gone. Try as he would, he 
could find no trace of them. 

Savagely he took to hunting rabbits 
that day, and although he slew them read- 
ily their insipid flesh lacked the vital 
strength necessary to such a tremendous 
energy as his. That night he raided the 
Tupper sheep pen, and carried off a ewe. 

Next day, Tupper set off for the settle- 
ment, where a professional hunter kept a 

ack of dogs trained to cougar hunting. 

e had resolved that the valley must be 
rid of the marauder. 


WHEN her father left, Evelyn found 
time dragging heavily on her hands, 
as it usually aid when she played about 
the house. She had been solemnly warned 
that danger now lay in the woods, yet it 
was hard for her to believe. 

In any event, she could not forsake 
Ulysses. She knew he would be waiting 
on the trail at the appointed spot at the 
appointed time, and he would be grieved 
if she did not put in an appearance. She 
resolved to feed him, and return to the 
house immediately. To-morrow, Daddy 
and the dogs probably. would frighten the 
big cat away, and after that there would 
be nothing to fear. 

So she set out for the quarter-mile walk 
to where she would find Ulysses. This 
time she carried trimmings of raw meat. 

And there the surprise of surprises 
awaited her. Ulysses was present, which 
was to be expected, but, which was most 
unexpected, so were Mrs. Ulysses and her 
seven children! 

The kits were soft little balls of dark 
fur, delicately marked, and the size of 
half-grown cats. Evelyn all but shrieked 
her delight with them. The prudent 
mother, who was nearly the size of 
Ulysses, was inclined to be a bit offish, de- 
spite the apparent confidence of her lord, 
but not so the babies. They ran forward 
with their father, and snatched eagerly at 
the fragments of meat the little girl held 
in her hand. At last, hunger overcame 
even the scruples of the mother and she 
consented to partake also. 

It was a delightful party, and, all too 
soon, Evelyn discovered that the shadows 
were growing long. Mother would be 
worried. So she bade Ulysses and his 
family good-by, and started for home. 

But the baby skunks were not to be got 
rid of so easily. Very confidently they fell 
in behind her, and the dignified mother 
and father, apparently unable to control 
their unruly brood, followed. Evelyn 
fairly bubbled over with excitement as 
they went on. What would Mother and 
Father say when they saw her bringing a 
skunk family home? What, indeed! 

Two minutes later, a blue jay, who had 
hopped to the ground where the skunk 
family had dined, hoping to salvage a 
scrap of meat, fluttered wildly to a nearby 
limb with a shrill, blasphemous scream of 
rage. What he had seen was a sinuous, 
tawny body, a study in beautiful curves 
and rippling muscles, that had approached 
as silently as if shod with swan’s-down. It 
was early hunting for the cougar, but he 
was hungry, and a woodchuck which he 
had rounded up an hour before had 
proved unsatisfying. On a slinking trot 
down the trail he had come to the place 
where Evelyn had fed the skunk family. 
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' and the youngsters intuitivel 


| along his back stood up, and his fangs 
| bared, as he glanced furtively about. 
Standing there, tensed, ready for instant 
flight, or fight if need be, his long, round, 
sweeping tail lashing nervously, there was 
something terribly fascinating about him. 
He was the embodiment of activity, of 
lithe suppleness, ferocity. In his pale, 
lambent eyes there was no spark of com- 
passion. His only urge was to kill—kill. 

Yet in him there was a streak of curios- 
His nose told him that the being 
which had just left there was young, 
small. Perhaps— 

He would see, anyway. He trottea for- 
ward, slowly at first, then, with a long, 
silent, tireless lope, as determination grew. 

He covered distance like vapor blown 
along by the wind. At last the hotness of 
the scent told him that the child was just 
ahead, that she had stopped around a 
bend in the trail. He would slip forward 
—charge swiftly— 

The skunk family, following Evelyn, 
had come to a stop when the silent com- 
mands of the mother were at last harkened 
to by the babies. For a moment they 
paused, while Mrs. Ulysses marshaled her 
unruly youngsters. 

Suddenly there was a slight sound be- 
hind, so minute as to escape human ears, 
but not those of the skunks. Instantly 
the parents’ battle-flags went to the peak, 
followed 


suit. There was no command of “Load, 


' aim, fire!” It was “Fire at will, and shoot 


fast!” Evelyn had one terrifying vision 
of a great tawny animal poised almost in 


air, scarce fifteen feet from her, a killer, 
with a startled, surprised look on its snarl- 
ing visage, and then the little girl was fly- 
ing up the trail, screaming. The next sec- 
ond a giant cat, having turned a back 
flip-flop, was flying in the opposite direc- 
tion, coughing and gasping at every jump, 
while the air seemed to have taken on 
a yellowish tinge, as of some powerful 
smell beyond the ken of mortal man. Nor 
did the cougar stop until he had put miles 
between him and the hateful valley. 

Tupper, just arrived at the cabin, 
rushed out, ran to the child, picked her up 
—and put her down again, very quickly. 
Then his face became grim, and he 
marched her inside, and turned her over 
to her mother. 

“Bury her clothes,” he commanded. 
“I’m going to get that skunk.” 


Bu Ulysses, and Mrs. Ulysses, and the 


seven little Ulysseses, were not to be 


“got.” At that moment they were wend- 


ing their way through a devil-club thicket, 
still shaken out of their poise, and still a bit 
truculent. Ulysses marched ahead, and 
after him the seven youngsters, the 
mother, scolding, in the rear. They were 
going far, far away; back to their den on 
the other side of the hill. 

And to Ulysses, it seemed more than au 
recoir. Something told him that it was 
farewell; that friendship’s spell had been 
shattered, his secret discovered, and that 
things never could be the same. Nor did 
it comfort him to know that he was still 
lord of the trail. 


Meadows Entertains a Celebrity 


(Continued from page 31) 


had a swift vision of a great mob of people 
behind iron bars: officers of the express 
company, clerks, florists, Messrs. Schmidt 
and Mills themselves. 

Roads, since last night, were impassable. 
The next train would come at ten at night. 
“There’s your small town for you!” Nell 
was bitter. “Now Miss Duffield can 
laugh.” 


HERE were a dozen bad, confused, 
horrible moments. Then, “I give up,” 
Nell admitted. “Just three hours left and 
absolutely nothing to give her. I’m terribly 


' sorry, butsomebody else must take charge. 


“Oh, come now!” It was Lizzie. She 
had come in from the kitchen, the freckles 


' on her big face alternating with drops of 


perspiration. ‘‘Don’t you dare say Mead- 
ows hasn’t got nothing to eat. I can get u 
a good supper in half the time that’s left.” 
“Go ahead, Lizzie. I can’t think 
straight. I resign to you.” 
“Well, let’s go right at it like we was 
getting up a good old church supper: 


` chicken and noodles, hot sody biscuits 


and mashed potatoes. There ain’t time 
left for baked beans, but we can have 
cabbage-slaw and apple pie. And I got 
beet pickles ’n’ watermelon pickles ’n’ 
cucumber pickles ’n’ tomato pickles ’n’ 
peach pickles ’n’—” 

A wave of mental nausea passed over 
Nell. “Very well,” she said grudgingly. 

“We'll just put it all on together,” the 
new general ordered, “except the apple 
pie; that'll give the waitress-girls some- 
thing to do. If Pete’ll open up the ice- 


house for us we could whack up some 
homemade ice cream. Let’s take the little 
tables out and ditch ’em in the back entry, 
and go get the long church tables and put 
em in a square. All that silver looks silly 
for my kind of supper.” 

“Don’t be a piker,” Nell Cutter urged 
herself. Mechanically she did what she 
was told, but her heart was sore within 
her. Nothing was going as it had been 
panned net ing but her speech, which 
uckily remained intact. 

As it neared the dinner hour she slipped 
up home to dress. When she returned she 
paused in the main room to survey the 
tables. Yes, they had the typical old 
church-supper appearance. own the 
center where the hothouse flowers should 
have been, green crépe paper around their 
fat sides, marched a row of potted gera- 
niums, those plebeians among flowers. 
From the kitchen came the odor of stew- 
ing chicken. Village flowers! Village 
fowls! Common, everyday things! Miss 
Duffield would laugh in her sleeve. Prob- 
ably they would recognize the homely 
setting in her next book .. . the same old 
small-town stuff so popular with modern 
writers. Oh, she was ashamed of Mead- 
ows, ashamed of the giggling boys in the 
back doorway, ashamed of fat Lizzie and 
her farm-hand supper, ashamed of these 
women getting out their fifty-seven varie- 
ties of pickles. Well, she wasn’t like them. 

The time had arrived. Miss Duffield 
came in. Nell went forward to meet a tall, 
willowy woman, pleasant-faced and gra- 
cious, who wore a simple navy-blue silk 


——-— — 


T 
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` dress with white frilled fichu and cuffs. 
Others came up to greet her. But things 
did not seem to be going just right. There 
was a noticeable stiffness among the 
Meadows people, usually so hospitable. 

Then Nell saw Lizzie coming out of the 
kitchen. Her face was mottled from the 
heat of the range. She wore a white dress 
edged with narrow lace. The lace had 
curled up into little moist strings around 
the three necks which she possessed. She 
was taking off her apron as she came, 
waddling, ducklike. 

“If she only doesn’t say ‘have saw 
Nell quaked inwardly. ‘‘This,” she said 
brightly, as one whose cheerfulness may 
cover an unpleasant moment, “‘is Mrs. 
Horner.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Duffield.” 
Lizzie’s shyness struggled with the natural 
warmth of her heart. 


ISS DUFFIELD, who had been to 
Europe more often than Lizzie Horner 
had been to Dale City, looked intothe brown 
eyes. The others could not know, but 
immediately she saw a girl crouching above 
her on a willow-grown bank and lifting her 
out of a horrible smothering nightmare of 
water. “It isn’t—?” She paused, search- 
ingly. And when complete recognition 
came—‘ Lizzie!” She put her hands on 
the huge shoulders and gave them a shake, 
but inasmuch as Lizzie’s body was pat- 
terned after the architecture of Grant’s 
Tomb, the playful shaking did not budge 
her. “Don’t you ‘Miss-Duffield’ me, 
Lizzie Peters.” She kissed Lizzie’s wide 
ted cheek. ‘Shame on you!” Both were 
laughing. Everyone stood about listening. 
K 4 Lizzie, do you remember the day you 
and I sat on our bare feet when the min- 
ister came? And the day you loaned me 
our blue plaid gingham dress to speak in? 
je sewed white braid and little red but- 
tons on it so no one would recognize it. 
I looked like the flag.” The two might 
have been alone. “And the time we sat 
on the creek bank and I confided to you 
that I was going to write the most beauti- 
ful stories in the world?” 
She smiled wryly, a smile that was half 
a tear: ‘Well, I haven’t. . . . I found there 
were limitations. But, Lizzie, that little 
girl comes sometimes and looks over my 


ay? 


shoulder at my work and asks me if I’ve | 


kept the faith. . . . Can you go out there 
to Willow Creek with me to-morrow? 
Will the roads be so we can go? I’d rather 
you’d go with me, Lizzie, than anyone 1 

now. Tell me—is the old schoolhouse 
still there? No... of course it wouldn’t 

. But the creek’s there, isn’t it, sweet 
and cool? ... And the hills?” She broke 
off to ask: “You’re married, of course. 
And have you children?” 

“Oh, the most outlandish crowd of ’em 
—seven husky boys and girls.” 

“Seven boys and girls! I might have 
known,” she laughed gayly. “You always 
had nicer things than I.” 

Suddenly Alice Duffield thought of the 
waiting dinner and made her apology. 
“Can you sit by me, Lizzie?” And to 
Lizzie’s “My gracious, no. I got to ’tend 
to the kitchen,” she answered, “All right, 
but I’m coming to stay with you to-night. 
I don’t care whether you have room for 
me or not.” 

„Lizzie hurried lumberingly out to the 
kitchen to dish up indelicately huge help- 
ings of noodles. “Lord o’ love!” The 
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LE PAGE'S 
CRAFT BOOK 


Send coupon and 10 cents today 


for copy of this remarkable new book that 
shows you new, easy, fascinating way to 
make over 40 different articles for use in 
your home. No skill or training required. 
Clear, simple, complete directions. Thou- 
sands are using this book. Address: Le- 
Page’s Craft League, careof Russia Cement 
Co., 52 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


You’ve no idea 
what nice things 
you can make 


You can easily make 
awastebasket like this 
with LePage’s for 60c. 


MakinG useful, inexpensive things 
with LePage’s is easier and quicker 
than sewing—a surprise to all who 
try it. 


Try cretonne wastebasket 


Cur six pieces of cardboard 444 x 14 inches 
with quarter oval cut out of two corners. 
Cover the whole of one side of each with 
LePage’s and place them side by side, close 
together, on the wrong side of a piece of 
cretonne 18 x 32 inches, allowing 2 inches of 
cretonne top and bottom and § inches at 
one end. 


Fold in and lepage cretonne top and bottom, 
slashing around quarter ovals. Join first and 
last pieces of cardboard by lepaging the extra 
5 inches of cretonne over the first section, 
cutting it off to match figure in cretonne. 
Lepage plain material inside for lining, first 
turning its edge under all around and lepaging 
a narrow hem. 

For bottom use cardboard of a tight fit. 
When in place, glue small blocks of wood 
under it to sides of basket for further support. 
Lepage band of upholstery braid around out- 
side for decoration. 


Send now for book 
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See what 


tears mingled with the perspiration. “And 
I gg t she would be stuck-up by now.” 
o Nell Cutter the whole atmosphere 
of he affair had changed. She felt sub- 
dued, chastened. As they took their places 
at the table she glanced across at Miss 
Duffield, deep in reminiscences with Ed 
and Will Raymond. Groping for her 
speech which was to come so soon she 
found that it seemed out of place, inade- 
quate. Possibly it was intelligent, but it 
had no heart. It might verge on the in- 
tellectual, but it lacked a soul. After all, 
what were the fundamentally big things 
of life, the things that were eternal? 
Knowledge . . . appearances . . . sophistica- 
tion? Ortruth... friendship . . . love? 


THE home-grown dinner was over. Nell 
Cutter arose. She scarcely knew what 
she was going to say. Quite plainly, though, 
she realized that she was not going to 
refer to the primitive man who brad as 
obligingly returned home to tell the Sree 
piece of fiction. She welcomed Miss Duf- 
field as she would have welcomed her to 
her own home with hospitable gracious- 
ness. “We have no key to the city to offer 
you,” she finished, ‘‘but from our hearts 
we give you the key that unlocks the 
memory of your girlhood days—that 
rosemary of remembrance.” 

Miss Duffield did not rise. With misty 
eyes she gave a simple “thank you” to 
Nell Cutter, and then said: “If you really 
want to hear about my work and travels 
I'll be glad to tell you, but just let me sit 
still and talk to you like we were a big 
family. That’s what it seems like to me— 
coming home to the family. You know 
I am that more pathetic person than a 
man without a country, a woman without 
a home.” 

She spoke of her travels. She gave some 
intimate glimpses of other writers, big 
names that struck awe to her listeners. 
She mentioned some of her own plans and 
purposes. Then she said: “And now I 
want to tell you something about your- 
selves, but you must promise me it won't 
be published. I mustn’t be quoted, Will 
Raymond.” 

“he editor of the “Meadows Mirror” 
threw up his hands in token of surrender. 
Miss Duffield leaned forward and said 
confidentially: ‘‘So many places where I 
have been entertained I have sensed an 
atmosphere of unnaturalness, a straining 
after effect which bordered on artificiality. 
As Americans, we seem inclined to do that 
sort of thing—cater to something out of 


our own environment. Meadows aping 
Dale City, and Dale City aping Chicago, 
and Chicago aping New York. But here 

you seem to be living your own pleasant 

ives quite naturally. 

(Nell Cutter took a drink of water.) 

“And another thing I am rejoiced to 
see... the lovely broad way in which the 
members of all the churches are workin 
together now. When I was a little gir 
there used to be the most petty quarrels 
among them. I can see that has all blown 
away in the larger vision. You have come 
to feel that it makes so little difference 
how you worship ... whether you sit or 
stand, whether you have kneeling boards 
or pews with end gates, whether you wor- 
ship in a building, or in the forest, or in 
the good deeds you do your fellowmen. 


. “The ways, they are many and wide, 


And seldom are two ways the same. Side by 
side 

May we stand at the same little door when 
all’s done. . 

The ways...they are many. The end... it 
is one.” 


The Episcopal toe of Charlotte Gray- 
Cooper punched the Methodist one of 
Minnie Raymond. There were surrepti- 
tious glances across the table. Ed Cutter 
winked openly at Doc Rhodes. Only Mrs. 
Ramsey, who did not attend any church 
but remained at home in aloof holiness and 
read one of the new thought creeds, smiled 
in superiority. 


T WAS when the tables were bein 

cleared that Alice Dufħeld looked towar 
the outer door, where a tangled bunch of 
blue shirts, overalls, and mud-caked shoes 
filled the aperture. “‘Isn’t that the typical 
youngster the world over?” she laughed. 
“Tve seen those very same boys in every 
country and city I’ve ever been in. Can’t 
they come on in and have a bite?” 

“Sure!” It was big-hearted Lizzie. 
“There’s loads of stuff left.” 

The whole thing was over. The social 
event which was to have proved Mead- 
ows’s sophistication had ended. They 
were all leaving, the chattering crowd of 
common, ordinary men and women who 
to-morrow—and other morrows—would 
arise in the early dawn cheerfully to take 
up the day’s burdens. 

“Ain’t it been nice?” Lizzie wanted to 
know. “It seems to me it’s been the 
nicest social gathering in Meadows I have 
ever saw.” 

Nell Cutter did not even wince. 
“ Hasn't it?” she said sincerely. 


Settled Outside of Court 


(Continued from page 47) 


are the purest, and his are the basest.” 


.For the first time he saw a hint of defiance 


in her eyes, but as he continued she lis- 
tened patiently. 

“When the barrier of race is crossed it 
is the children and the mother who suffer. 
The white man tires quickly of such loves. 
When the girl loses her youth, her beauty, 
and in their stead come the fatness of 
middle age, the coarseness of feature com- 
mon to our people, he casts his plaything 
aside and seeks a newer toy. And the 
children? Innocent victims of his lust 
and the mother’s misplaced love. It is 
always thus with mixed blood—outcasts, 


scorned by the whites, barely tolerated by 
the natives. Neither are they capable of 
resisting the rigors of this climate as are 
those of pure blood, and they fall an easy 
prey to disease and hardship. 

“Look, my sister, on my twisted body, 
then think of the anguish of your mother 
love should you bear such a child. Of 
what use is my brain, which even the white 
people say is unusual, when in such a body 
and with mixed blood? Oh, little sister, 
if I could only make you feel as I feel.” 
She sobbed convulsively. 

“You have:seen the girls in the village 
shrink from me, and you have seen the 
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children who did not know look with 
amazement because I am of different 
blood and different physically. My whole 
heart is filled with the love of little ones, 
and upon you and your brothers and sis- 


ters I lavish the love I might have lavished | 


on children of my own had I been differ- 
ent. And until now I have been happy. 
I have tried to be both father and mother 
to you; have tried to talk as our mother 
would have talked had she been here. 
Can’t you see now it must not be?” 

“Oh, Platone, I love him so, when he is 
near,” she sobbed; “his touch sets my 
blood to racing, the look in his eyes holds 
me, and his spoken word brings me to 
him. Is that love? Or is it something 
that has come down from my ancestors 
that makes me submissive? 
time something in here whispers a warn- 
ing.” She rested her hand a moment on 
her youthful rounded breasts. “Oh, 
brother, is it love or... or something | 
should be ashamed of? Perhaps if you 
were a Woman... our mother could ex- 
plain. 


“Why is it,” she continued, “that when | 


he is away my will is strong, but when I 
see him I tremble and am afraid; and yet 
I go to him because I can’t help it, as | 
did to-night. When he puts his arms 
around me and kisses me, | am happy, 
different kind of happiness than I have 
ever known, just like... like it would last 
forever.” 

“The fear is the warning of instinct, 
something in you that senses this man has 
nothing good to offer, and the happi- 
ness—” He searched his brain fiercel 
for an answer. “Maidens are that way,” 
he said at length, “when love first comes; 
but happiness, the real happiness you are 
seeking, does not lie in this man, for to 
succeed the love of man and maid must 
be mutual. ... You will not see him 
again?” 

“TIl try not to,” she replied. 

“You'll try?” he questioned softly. 

“Oh, won’t you help me?” 

“Yes, I'll protect you,” he replied 
grimly... . “How?” 


OTHING Platone had read returned 


4% to guide him in this crisis, but within 


something stirred, something the white | 


blood pleaded be stifled, something the 
native blood fanned to flame. “If I only 
were a man of equal strength to beat him 
to his knees, then kick him out as I would 


adog that had turned on me,” he cried. | 
the remainder of | 


Platone did not slee 
the night, even though he darkened his 
room. Nor, apparently, had Vorwick 
slept. He scowled toward shore, then pre- 
pared breakfast aboard. The show-down 
had come sooner than he desired. He was 
not just sure of the girl, and without her 
aid there seemed little chance of locating 
Platone’s wealth. Another week or two, 
perhaps with a little rough handling, the 
high-spirited creature might be reduced to 
a submissive squaw. It was in her blood 
to do her master’s bidding. 

His experience with Bong Yuan should 

ave warned him that physically weak 
men are dangerous when aroused, but, as 
the Chinaman had said, Vorwick was a 
heedless man. 

He rowed ashore, to be met on the 
beach by Platone. 

“I’m going to stay here, Platone, until | 
the season is over. Leave me alone and , 


And all the | 


a, 


| of mine. 


| for a manufacturer of raincoats. This 
| manufacturer sent me a little eight-page 


Do You Want 
°200 a Week? 


The Story of E. A. Sweet, Who 
; Suddenly Found That He Was 
| Worth $1,000 a Month 


This is the story of E. A. 
Sweet, of Michigan—as he told 
it to us—the story of a man 
| whose income sùddėnly jumped 
to more than a thousand dollars 
a month. It is worth reading, 
for it tells exactly how anyone 
can do the same as Mr. Sweet 
did and equal his success. 


“For a good many years I worked for a 
salary. I was an electrical engineer making 
' from $150 to $300 a month. Like almost 
every other man who works for a salary I 
was dissatisfied, for I felt 
every day that if I were 
only working for myself in- 
stead of someone else 
would make more money. 
It wasn’t only that, either. 
I just didn’t like the idea of 
| having someone to boss me 
—someone else to tell me 
how much I was worth— 
to hire me or fire me just as 
he pleased. 


“How did anybody know 
| what I was worth? How 
did I know? I didn’t, and 
that is what worried me. I 
wanted to know. Maybe I 
| was worth five, ten or even 
twenty times as much as I 
had been getting. In other 
words, after a good many 
years of hard work, with a certain measure 
į of success I came to the conclusion that I 
| was getting nowhere and that it was high 
| time for me to do something on my own 
` hook if I ever wanted to be more than just 
somebody’s employee. 


“That was only a few months ago. Today 
| I am making more money than I ever 
| dreamed of making. I am my own boss and 
last month my net profit’ Was more than 
$1,200. 


“This is how it happened. One day I read 
an advertisement in a magazine. The adver- 
tisement said that any man could make 
| from $100 to $300 a month during his spare 
time, or that he could make $200 a week if 
he only had the necessary ambition. 


“Tt was only natural that I should hesitate 
, a bit before answering this advertisement. 
| It seemed almost too good to be true. Frank- 
| ly, I doubted whether it was possible. But 
| I thought to myself that certainly there 
could be no harm in writing, so I clipped 
out the coupon and mailed it. 


~ “I realize today that mailing that coupon 
| was the most important thing I ever did. 
| All that I have today—all the success that I 

have earned—is due to that one little act 


“My work has been pleasant and easy. 
I am the representative in this territory 


booklet that tells any man or woman just 


what it told me. It offers to anyone the 
same opportunity that was offered to me. 
It will give to anyone the same success that 
it has brought to me. 

“This raincoat manufacturer is The Comer 
Manufacturing Company, of Dayton, Ohio 
—one of the largest manufacturers of high- 
grade raincoats in America. These coats ure 
nationally advertised, but they are not sold 
through stores. All that I do is to take orders. 
I do not have to buy a stock of coats. And 
the beauty of the proposition is that I get 
my profit the same day that the order 
is taken. 

“The little eight-page booklet which the 
Company will send to you 
will tell you exactly how 
you can do as 1 have done. 
It will tell you how to get 
started right in your own 
territory, and will tell you 
where to go, what to say, 
and give you all the infor- 
mation you will ever need. 


“In my first month as a 
Comer representative I 
made $243. That was a 
start, but it was only a 
start. My second month 
netted me $600, and last 
month I hit the bull’s eye 
with a net profit of more 
than $1,200 for my thirty 
days’ work. 


E. A. SWEET 


“One year ago my life 
was limited to a $200 a month income. I 
worked eight hours a day. Today my 
income is from $600 to $1,200 4 month and 
I work four hours a day. A year ago I was 
not sure of my position. Today I am the 
sole owner of my own business. I still con- 
sider myself a greenhorn and I expect my 
profits to grow just as much in the future 
as they have grown so far.” 

If you are interested in making from $50 
to $200 a week and can devote all of your 
time or only an hour or so a day to the same 
proposition in your territory, write to The 
Comer Manufacturing Company at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Simply sign and mail the at- 
tached coupon and they will send you, with- 
out cost or obligation, the same eight-page 
booklet referred to by Mr. Sweet, together 
with complete details of their remarkable 
proposition. 


The Comer Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. J-516, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, copy of vour booklet and full details of 


your proposition. Tell me how I can make 
from $50 to $200 a week. 


Address........ 


PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY 
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played Pill roti 
fice other Farm t3 Fireside- 
advertised seni 


The Daylight 
featured Kellogg’ s Sipi 


and seven other 


Visitors to New Richmond mere 
informed of Farm ©& Fireside 
Exposition Week by this large 
banner conspicuously placed 


The town that held 
a Farm & Fireside Exposition 


And thus was born the idea of a Farm & Fire- 
side Exposition, a joint showing by all of the 
merchants of the products with which the com- 
munity had become familiar through advertising 
in Farm & Fireside. 


M. J. Cavey, PERR had an interest- 
ing display of Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinets 


sd, — s Faka vare Company 
Perfection Oil Ranges and eight 
A products 


layed 


How the merchants of New Richmond, 
Wisconsin, co-operated in a great com- 
munity showing of the products adver- 
tised in Farm & Fireside, and increased 
their sales 69 per cent in a single week. 


TS towns the country over which are dependent 
for their prosperity upon farm trade, New 
Richmond, Wisconsin (population, 2,248), sug- 
gests a new plan of co-operative retail mer- 
chandising. 


Pioneers who have converted this upper Wis- 
consin territory into a fruitful farming region, 
and the sons of pioneers, these New Richmondites 
have blazed a new trail in the field of community 
retailing which other towns, other merchants, 
may follow with profit. 


The idea is simplicity itself, simple in its opera- 
tion. Instead of the overworked bargain days, 
dollar days, farmers’ days and similar devices, 
the Kiwanis Club of New Richmond, whose 
membership comprises all of the leading mer- 
chants and professional men, conceived the 
thought of a great and interesting exposition of 
nationally-advertised merchandise. 


A Farm & Fireside 
Exposition 


What more natural than that they should look to 
Farm & Fireside, The National Farm Magazine, 
for inspiration? And as they turned its pages 
first one merchant, then another, announced that 
he carried one of the products advertised, until 
it was discovered that fifty-eight of these. prod- 
ucts were represented, and sold, in New Rich- 
mond stores. 


The plan, in spite of a backward spring, late 
planting, seasonal handicaps, was a pronounced 
success. 


A 69% increase in sales 


Twenty merchants reported an average increase 
in sales over the preceding week of 69 per cent. 


Individual merchants reported increased sales 
running as high as 150 per cent. Eleven mer- 
chants reported increases exceeding 50 per cent; 
five in excess of 100 per cent. 


Sales of Farm & Fireside-advertised mer- 
chandise aggregating $4,199.81 were reported by 
six merchants who kept individual records of 
these products. 


The merchants, the people of the town and the 
people of the country, were brought closer 
together, and were reminded that their interests 
are identical. 


Store, genera al, pars Farm & Fire- 
d products were shown 


FARM & 


She National 
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McMonagle’s, general, New Richmond 


featured five Farm I Heating vu 
Fireside - advertised Plumbing Com- 
products pany featured 
Duro 


Water Systems 
and American 


Radiator 


A number of merchants painted special signs like this for their store fronts 


How the exposition was 
conducted 


Merchants representing every line of trade—dry- 
goods, men’s and women’s clothing, groceries and 
meats, jewelry, drugs, hardware, farm imple- 
ments, automobiles and accessories, lumber, 
general stores—participated in the exposition. 


Rivalry among the stores in preparing special 
Farm & Fireside window displays was spirited, 
and friendly. Every window carried neatly let- 
tered cards announcing one or more products, 
“As advertised in Farm & Fireside.” The result 
was a series of windows that constituted a 
panoramic showing of the _nationally-known 
merchandising which is regularly advertised in 
Farm & Fireside. 


The event was liberally advertised in local 
newspapers and by printed programs mailed 
throughout the countryside. Merchants vied 
with one another in offering special values, but it 
is worthy of note that not a single Farm & Fire- 
side-advertised product was offered at a reduced 
price. 

Manufacturers and jobbers offered special 
assistance—in the form of demonstrations, win- 
dow trimming, display material, samples and 
literature. 


And thus the first Farm & Fireside Exposition— 
the first of many, if its success is a criterion—goes 
down in merchandising history. 


An opportunity for 
your town 


A Farm & Fireside Exposition will be equally 
successful in your town. For in every community 
Farm & Fireside wields a tremendous influence— 
an influence among the prosperous and influen- 
tial farm families who look to its editorial pages 
and its advertising pages for inspiration and 
guidance in the business of farming and farm 
purchasing. 


The publishers of Farm & Fireside will be glad 
to co-operate with any town, any merchant, in 
the development of a Farm & Fireside Exposi- 
tion. We will furnish you complete details of the 
plan, as it was so successfully applied in New 
Richmond, and will supply you with display 
material for your windows. 


To chambers of commerce, booster clubs, 
advertising clubs, commercial clubs, Kiwanis 
clubs, Rotary clubs and similar organizations 
which are interested in promoting co-operation 
among the merchants in developing more farm 
trade, and to individual merchants, a Farm & 
Fireside Exposition offers a very real oppor- 
tunity. For complete facts, write to Retail Sales 
Director, Suite 2C, at address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


products were displayed by the 
Wells Electric Construction Company 


he e Farm $ E 3 Fireside-advertised prod- 
cere featured by the B. t3 W.Garage 


Sixteen Boda a were displayed oer the 
Rounsavell-Johnson Drug Company 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine Clark's O. N. T. Crochet Cotton Gibson Musical Instruments 


Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining Clothcraft Clothes 


Glastenbury Underwear 


Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
Mellin's Food 


Agricultural Gypsum 

American Fence 

American Pad & Textile Company 
American Radiator Company 
American Telephone& Telegraph Co. 
Anthony Fence 

Bean Spray Pumps 

Black Flag Insect Powder 

Brown's Beach Jacket 


‘urpee’s Seeds 
Capewell Horseshoe Nails 
C. B. & Q. R. R. Company 
Certo (Surejell) 


Colgate'’s Toilet Preparations 

Congoleum Rugs 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 

Dietz Lanterns 

Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Duro Residence Water Systems 

Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company 


Goodrich Tires 

Great Northern Ry. 

Gruen Guild Watches 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 


Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
National Electric Light Assn. 
New Perfection Oil Ranges 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
O'Cedar Polish 

Olde Tyme Socks 

Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 
Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Pillsbury’s Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 


Chandler Motor Cars 

Chesebrough Vaseline Products Essex Cars 

a hevrolet Cars Freezone 
Clark Grave Vaults 


Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 


General Motors Corporation 


International Tractors 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Luden's Menthol Cough Drops Rat-Nip 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Prod- 
President Suspenders 


Reo Cars 
Royal Fence 


Sloan's Liniment 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 
Stewart Custom Built Auto 


Accessories 
Swift's Products 
Vellastic Underwear 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
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AMERICAN [J STATIONERY 


"i r T 


The original printed type of 
note paper which has been 
taken up so enthusiastically in 
the country’s better homes is 
American Stationery. This is 
an ideal paper for informal 
notes. Itis characterized by a 
sterling quality. It is neatly 
and accurately printed. It is 
made up and delivered with 
sharp promptness. And, be- 
cause of our unique method 
of production, it is incredibly 
low in price. (Send for a 
package printed with your 
name and address and learn 
how excellent an informal 
stationery can be. 


eet ee 
100 pe TOO 


This comprises our “ Regular 
Package” which is made up 
as follows and mailed post- 
paid. PAPER: National Bank 
Bond—clear, white, fine tex- 
tured ; exquisite writing sur- 
face. SIZE: Sheet6x7; 
envelopes to match. INK: 
Name and address, printed as 
shown in illustration, in rich, 


dark blue ink. 


For orders west of Denver and for- 
eign countries, add 10%. Always 
remit with order. With the excep- 
tional facilities of our large plant, all 
orders are filled with amazing speed. 
We have no agents or branch plants. 
All American Stationery is sold by 
mail from Peru, Indiana, where we, 
originators of this type of stationery, 
have successfully manufactured it 
for eight years. 


The AmericanStationery Co, 
824 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


has aera eee N-------- 


O 

THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 

824 PARK AVE., PERU, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Stationery to be print- 
ed as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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you'll have no trouble; but interfere and 
I'll put a few more kinks in your body. 
I’m in love with Ooleeta and—” 

“Don’t talk to me of love,” interrupted 
Platone, “I know the depth of_your feel- 
ing, and my sister realizes it now. Sucha 
union is impossible. I'll deal justly with 
you, though knowing well you will not 
respond in kind. I'll give you three hun- 
dred dollars over what you have earned. 
You wouldn’t make that much if you re- 
mained.” Platone extended a roll of bills. 
Vorwick thrust them into his pocket. 

“Now, get this straight, Platone; I’m 
ruling this roost from now on. If you 
think you can run me out, try it!” 

Platone turned his back. “Ooleeta,” 
he directed, “get the children ready; we're 
going to the cannery.” 

“No, you're not!’ shouted Vorwick. 

“Easy, Vorwick; this is a wild country, 
but the law reaches far.” 

“T got all the law I need in my two 
arms,” he snarled; “Pll get out, but PI 
take Ooleeta with me. Come here!” 

The girl stared at him, wild-eyed. 
“Come here, you squaw you, or shall I come 
and get you.” He brushed the frightened 
Mareena aside and advanced threaten- 
ingly. Platone blocked the path, a pitiful 
spectacle, with his clenched fists pitted 
against the great hands of the other. Vor- 
wick’s laugh was horrible in its absence of 
humor. Platone’s futile defense was 
brushed aside, and one of Vorwick’s 
hands gripped his throat, lifting him from 


Don’t!” 


| the ground. 


“Don’t! leaded the girl 


| brokenly. “Don’t hurt him! PIl go with 
, you, crawl at your feet—anything.”” 


VoRWICK flung the half-strangled Pla- 
tone aside, a huddled, gasping heap, 
then advanced toward the girl, his eyes 
gleaming triumphantly. “I knew that'd 
bring you!" he panted. He crushed her to 
him, brushed the hair back from her fore- 
head and his beard rasped her tender 
cheeks as his thick hungry lips sought hers, 
that were once saucy, but now trembled. 
“Come with me!” he ordered. And he 
started off toward ‘the rain-drenched 
slopes, beyond which lay an abandoned 
cabin. As she hesitated, he grasped her 
arm roughly. She struggled a few steps, 
then looked back. 

“Brother!” she cried, “Brother Pla- 
tone!’ The anguish of her very soul was 
reflected in her eyes. The hopelessness of 
her agony brought tears to Platone’s eyes. 

“God forgive me!” he whispered, “but 
I’ve lost my fight.” Then aloud. “Wait, 


' Vorwick,” he pleaded; “‘it is as you say, 
i » hep ) à 
` strength wins. 


To-morrow we'll go over 
to the Commissioner’s—” 

“A wedding, eh? You want a wedding? 
Not yet; we'll see if she’s a good squaw for 


| a week or two, then we’ll talk of a wed- 


ding. From now on PII stay in the cabin, 
and you'll sleep on the boat.” 

Platone nodded, not from assent, but 
to hide that which had leaped into his 
eyes. Presently he recovered his com- 

osure to a degree and entered the house. 
When he emerged he carried a pair of 
binoculars, which he brought to bear on a 
pole miles across the water. A flag was 
flapping in the wind. It was the signal he 
had been expecting—the cannery was 
swamped with fish and there would be no 
fishing to-day. Vorwick looked at him 
sharply. 


“They want fish, I suppose?” he 
growled. 

“Yes,” replied Platone; “we'll start at 
once.” 

“I don’t believe I'll go; it isn’t right for 
a man to have to work on his honeymoon.” 
He laughed coarsely and Platone’s nails 
sunk into the palms of his hands. Dare 
he enter the house, obtain a pistol and 
shoot this brute? No! It would mean a 
trial and imprisonment. 

“Suit yourself,” he managed to say at 
last; “but the cannery expects fish when it 
needs them; the manager accepts or re- 
jects one’s offerings as he sees ft.” The 
logic was not lost on Vorwick. 

“Come on, let’s get a load to ’em and 
get back—to the bride.” He stalked 
down to the beach, where he launched 
both dories and the skif. “We'll take 
“em all, so my bird doesn’t fly while I’m 
away,” he explained. 


(THE gas-boat was moving slowly along- 
shore. As usual, the row of corks was 
bobbing on the surface, marking the posi- 
tion of the net. Vorwick, looming large in 
his dilskins and hip boots, kept pace, the 
line about his waist easing the strain on 
his hands. 

“Around the point,” he muttered, “we 
quit. Platone takes the catch to the can- 
nery to-day—it’s wrong for a man to work 
on his honeymoon.” Again he laughed, 
and glanced at the point. It was close 
now. Soon he would feel the tug of the 
off-shore current. He looked toward the 
gas-boat. Platone was leaning out of 
the pilot house as usual, one hand on the 
wheel. He, too, was watching the point. 
Suddenly the curve in the row of corks 
straightened as the line became taut. 
Platone whirled the spokes, not to port as 
he usually did but to starboard. From 
the beach came a sudden cry. Vorwick 
had been jerked from his feet by Platone’s 
quick maneuver. He clutched desperate- 
ly at the line as he was dragged from 
shore, his big hands following the rope 
hand over hand in a mad effort to keep 
above the surface. Platone did not 
glance back so long as Vorwick’s cries 
came across the water. Presently Vor- 
wick reached the net, and his fingers 
clawed along its meshes, while his churn- 
ing feet became entangled in the waving 
folds. With his great strength he ripped 
portions of the encompassing strands to 
shreds, yet his very violence drew more of 
the net about him, for such is the purpose 
of nets. The weight of his boots and sod- 
den clothing drew him under at last. It 
was very deep here, he recalled, for so Pla- 
tone had informed him once, and he was 
beneath the surface, struggling for breath. 
His life’s history flashed before him, years 
crowding into seconds, and then he 
breathed deeply, and found only water. 

Platone looked back. A bobbing cork 
was just disappearing beneath the waves, 
then a second and a third. One by one he 
watched them, until but three remained. 
“Tt was for love of little sister, I did this 
thing,” he whispered; “‘and for love of her 
I'll pay the penalty a higher Power deems 
just.” He severed the line with an ax and 
watched the last cork disappear. Astern 
the propeller kicked up the foam as the 
craft got under way. Platone’s eyes were 
filled with sorrow, his face was thoughtful: 
then he prayed silently for the soul of “the 
candle in the wind—the heedless man.” 


Franklin learned the secret for himself — 


But it took him an hour or two each day to accomplish what 
you can do in fifteen minutes—the little free book tells how 


HERE was not a bookstore in Philadelphia in 

1731. What books there were had to be im- 
ported from Europe. They were expensive and 
hard to get at any price. 


Young Benjamin Franklin saw the tremendous 
need. From house to house he went—arguing, 
persuading, selling the idea of books; and finally he 
persuaded fifty Philadelphians to subscribe ten 
shillings each for a public library. 


The tireless efforts of one young man with a pur- 
pose changed a dream into a concrete fact. But 
what was behind these efforts? Franklin says: 


“Our library afforded me the means of improve- 
ment by study, for which I set apart an hour or two 
each day, and thus repaired the loss of the learned 
education my father once intended for me.” 


No one helped Franklin to select the few important 
books that would give him a grasp on literature and 
life. Without assistance he found the reading which 
made him one of the greatest Americans. 


For you the work which Franklin did has all been 
done. The books have been selected and edited 
with notes and reading courses by one of the fore- 
most living educators as 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


Here are the few really essential things—the books which 
will make a man think clearly and talk well—cleanly 


printed and handsomely bound, and so arranged that 
the reading of them is delightful. 


In order that you may know more about this complete 
library for your home an interesting little book called 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day” will be sent free on request 
to any reader of this page. 


In this booklet you will find how, by careful selectior 
and editing, Dr. Eliot has made it possible for you to get 
in only “fifteen minutes a day” the culture, the broad 
viewpoint which every university strives to give. 


Everyone should at least know something of thi: 
famous library and what it can mean in building success- 
ful men and women. The booklet 
costs you nothing and it may be 
the beginning of big changes in you 
future. 


The convenient coupon alone 
brings you the little free book by 
return mail prepaid. Only fill it 
out and mail it now. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most famous books in thi 
world, describing Dr. Elliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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Autobiography of a “Small-Town Toad” Who 
Jumped Into the New York Puddle 


had spread all over town. People became 
more and more curious, and some news- 
boys who had kept copies sold them for 
prices as high as one dollar each. 

In the several years that followed I was 
compelled, largely by popular request, to 
pay more attention to writing and less to 
drawing. I began to feel the lure of New 
York. Knowing nothing of the big city, 
I took three or four trips, determined to 
look it over, but never got beyond the 
corner of Forty-second Street and Times 
Square alone. I used to get that far, 
spend an hour being awed, and then re- 
turn to New Haven. “Too cold, too big, 
too hard-boiled” was my verdict. Once, 
after some office row, I set forth a little 
more courageously than before, armed 
with a letter of introduction to New York 
newspaper offices from Colonel Norris G. 
Osborn, editor of the New Haven “Jour- 
nal-Courier.” 

“This will introduce,” said the letter, 
“Mr. Harry I. Phillips, a New Haven 
. Newspaper man of ability. His work here 
has been exceptionally good. He ought to 
open the New York oyster if it can be 
opened.” 

I found my way to the old “Herald” 
office after much trouble, having no idea 
where the subways or elevated roads ran 
or how you got into or onto them, and 
presented the letter. 1 was questioned 
and my name taken. (Somehow or other 
I couldn’t get away from the impression 
the editor got the idea I was looking for a 
job as an oyster opener.) I fled back to 

ew Haven. 


"THEN by a strange prank of fate I was 
pitched into the managing editorship of 
the “Register.” It was an abrupt pitch. 
I had been on the paper about six years. 
Not a day’s experience had I had in an 
executive position or desk work, with the 
exception of an afternoon and night on the 
city desk during a fire. The paper had 
been having trouble with its managing 
editors. Thompson had left some years 
before. None of the men tried in the in- 
terim had satisfied Mr. Jackson. 

One day, after the managing editor had 
disappeared, leaving no traees except sev- 
eral empty bottles, and a very bad paper 
had again appeared, the publisher put on 
his war paint, called the other department 
heads together and demanded action. 
After an hour’s battle the concensus of 
opinion seemed to be that what the man- 
aging editorship needed was a young man, 
“somebody who'll put some pep into the 
sheet.” Edward F. McIntyre, then cir- 
culation manager, now business manager 
of the Syracuse “Herald,” suggested me. 
Hugh B. Kennedy, business manager, sec- 
onded the nomination. Mr. Jackson fell 
out of his chair. Finally his verdict was, 
“Well, go ahead; I think you’re crazy, 
but I’ll take a chance. He can’t make the 
paper any worse.” 

McIntyre and Kennedy called me 
down-stairs to give me the news. Nothing 
was so far from my desires at the moment 
than responsibility of any kind. I was 


(Continued from page 50) 


getting the munificent salary of twenty- 
three dollars a week; I was single; I was 
enjoying the Bohemian existence which 
newspaper men as a rule so easily fall into, 
and, as a matter of fact, I was at that 
very moment bound for Adam Zeigler’s 
Crown Street Café for a glass of Pilsener 
beer with “Nig” White, “Bill” Barry, 
“No Hits” Conway, and other convivial 
fellow workers. 

“You’re managing editor,” announced 
McIntyre, as I recall it. 

“You're the viceroy of China!” I re- 
turned, convinced it was a new game or 
something. 

“No joke,” put in Kennedy. 

“That is, we hope it is no joke,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Jackson, wisely. 

"VE got to admit, looking backward 

that, after the initial amazement, I was 
flattered silly by the promotion. I was 
twenty-three years old and without whis- 
kers. Most managing editors of this, one 
of the oldest of American newspapers, had 
been fifty-three or more, and with whis- 
kers. robably was the only person 
present whe did not realize that a long 
chance was being taken and that I was 
least among those taking it. My first jar 
came an hour or two later when Mrs. 
Wilbur, the society editor, rushed up to 
me in the editorial room and gasped, “Oh, 
Mr. Phillips, have you heard the news? 
It’s perfectly awful. They’ve picked you 
to be managing editor.” 

It was perfectly awful. Before another 
day had passed I knew it and so did every- 
body else. I knew as much about editing 
a newspaper as John McGraw knows 
about coloring cathedral windows. Tra- 
ditions meant very little to me. Policy 
and style meant less. All I knew how to 
do was to get the news and play it up big. 
Fortunately, the staff was made up largely 
of loyal associates who had worked with 
me on the street, and who were willing to 
go the limit to prevent me from becoming 
a grand and glorious bust. Kennedy and 
McIntyre kept near enough to see that I 
didn’t do anything too rash. As the shock 
of my promotion had had much the effect 
of a staff shake-up, the paper began to 
“look different.” Everybody admitted 
that. Whether the “difference” was for 
better or worse was a question in some 
quarters. 

At the end of six years, in 1917, I had 
become a victim of managing editoritis. 
I was positive I was a whale of a managing 
editor, and that I ought to be running the 
New York “Times.” © What’s more, I 
thought the New York “Times” people 
would think so if they knew about me. 
One day I wrote letters to the “Times,” 
“Tribune,” “Sun,” and “World,” apply- 
ing for a desk position. I think I did so in 
a moment of peevishness over a refusal of 
the publisher of the “Register” to give 
me a two-dollar raise. Raises never ex- 
ceeded two dollars a time in the old home 
town. One dollar was the usual rate. 

In July, 1917, a reply came to me from 
the “Tribune” suggesting that I run down 


for a talk with “Mr. Pope.” Although all 
my life I had looked forward to an oppor- 
tunity to connect in New York, the mo- 
ment I got this letter the old question 
arose in my mind again: “What if I should 
go down and get fired?” 

I thought of the big-toad-in-the-small- 
puddle adage. I was considerable toad, 
or thought so, in the old town. The man- 
aging editor of a newspaper in a small city 
is the hot cereal. He knows nearly every- 
bady and nearly everybody knows him. 
He has enough friends to make it pleasant, 
and enough enemies to make it exciting. 
He knows every head waiter by his first 
name, most of the political leaders by 
their nicknames, and many of the big 
business leaders well enough to get on the 
invitation list to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis, and Rotary Club dinners 
and jamborees. He has entrée to all the 
theatres, generally gets a box seat at all 
the public functions, is asked to be in the 
aren stand at the review of the Second 

ompany Governor’s Foot Guard, Moose, 
Woodmen of the World, and Harugan 
Societies, and sometimes is one of the 
speakers at the brewery corner-stone lay- 


ing. 

He not only directs the paper but 
writes many of the editorials, puts the 
“hot stuff” in the “lead” of the articles 
demanding a probe of the city govern- 
ment, the abolition of the incinerating 
plant, or the removal of the double tracks 
in Main Street at the expense of the trol- 
ley company. He gets most of the “let- 
ters to the editor” addressed to him per- 
sonally. He is considerable poo-bah and 
gets to feel it. The younger he is the more 
he feels it. I was pretty chesty about it. 


(CONSEQUENTLY, although I realized 
a small city held no such opportunity as 
a metropolis, the moment I got a chance to 
move my ambitions began to shrivel. lí 
I hadn’t shown the letter to my wife I still 
would be in New Haven. But Mrs. Phil- 
lips is of Irish extraction. After a talk 
with her I realized there was no doubt 
that I would “see Pope.” 

“But don’t forget we are comfortable 
here; I’ve got the best newspaper job in 
the city and one of the best in Kew Eng- 
land; we have lots of friends, and vou 
can’t tell what may happen in New York.” 
I suggested feebly. T hoped she would 
cower at the thought and say, “Very well. 
Hi just forget it. Stay here and be satis- 

ed. 


“If you get a chance to go on a New 
York paper you’ll jump at it unless you're 
useless above the chin,” she insisted. 

“But, my dear,” I argued, ‘‘it is better 
to be a big toad in a small puddle than a 
small toad in a big puddle.” 

“T hate toads in any kind of puddles.” 
returned the wife. “A toad is a toad, n° 
matter where you put him. Don’t tak 
like a tadpole.” 

Needless to say I went to the “Tribune” 
office. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, I think. | 
knew so little about New York that l 
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asked a policeman what subway to take and said he was “awfully sorry, but’”— seemed familiar. I bounded over to his 
to City Hall. Found the right subway and the rest of that well-known speech. chair. There was my cartoon five col- 


entrance after considerable blundering, 
came up out of the hole under Brooklyn 
Bridge, and not seeing any building with 
the sign “Tribune” on it, asked a police- 
man where it was, and got the desired di- 
rections. Mr. Pope asked the usual ques- 
tions, said he had a desk position open, 
and suggested that I come down two 
weeks later, take a job on the copy desk, 
and get the swing ol the office. I took the 
job. x 


WO weeks later on a Sunday night I 
went to work on the “Tribune” copy 
desk. The first night on a morning news- 
paper is a terrible ordeal to a man who has 
always worked on evening papers. Never 
in my life had I looked at a clock so often. 
The stretch from six o clock in the evening 
until one-thirty in the morning seemed like 
a week-end in jail. The first thing that 
impressed me was that the New York 
newspaper men didn’t look any different 
from other newspaper men. , I had ex- 
pected to find a crew of snappily tailored, 
ultra-smart, ever-so-successful-looking 
men, all cold, haughty, and hard-boiled. 
I remember looking over the man in the 
“slot,” the man at the head of the copy 
desk, and thinking how much he looked 
like the grocer who delivered our eggs 
back home. . 
I had fancied the office of a big New 
York paper would be a hive of industry, 
with men dashing about, upsetting chairs 
and tables, jumping through plate-glass 
doors, hurdlin desks, and raising the 
dickens generally. This office was calmer 
than any I had seen in a small city. I re- 
member Mr. Pope, the night managing 
editor, used to sit tilted back in his chair, 
arms behind his head, munching peanuts 
for an hour at atime. The more Twatched 
him munch peanuts, the more I wanted to 
become a 
always did like peanuts and was quite effi- 
cient at munching them. I figured that 
I had it all over Pope in this respect. If I 
had had any peanuts I would have chal- 
lenged him. i 
he first week passed and nothing hap- 
pened. Pope still munched peanuts. The 
second week passed and the third and 
fourth and fifth. Gradually it began to 
dawn on me that I had failed to knock 
anybody dead as a bright prospect for a 
desk position. I have been told since that 
I made only an impression as one of the 
worst copy-readers that ever blew into the 
big burg with over-nourished ambitions. 
First of all, I knew nothing about New 
York, and was very slow picking up any 
information about ıt. The city dazed me. 
The day after I landed in New York I 
walked down Broadway to the Battery 
looking for a place to room. 

I thought the residential district was off 
Wall Street. I was forever getting into 
the subway on the wrong side and riding 
up-town when I wanted to come down, or 
riding down-town when I wanted to go 
up. I don’t know how many times I 
wound up in Brooklyn. Naturally, this 
sort of stuf kept me “out of town so 
much,” as a friend put it, that I was not 
of much service to a paper on Manhattan 
Island. 

Then came the wallop. One Tuesday 
night the head of the desk took me over 
before an ice-water tank, gargled a bit, 


ew York managing editor. I. 


Then I took a drink of water and gar- 
gled with him. It was the only way I 
could express myself. I was stunned. 
Flabbergasted. Of course I should have 
expected it. If I hadn’t been dumb I 
would have realized that there was some- 
thing menacing about tħe night managin 
editor sitting there eating peanuts, iad 
never stopping to say a word to his raw 
recruit. If I had used my head I would 
have trembled every time a shell cracked. 
How I have hated peanuts ever since! 
Hereafter, before taking a position under 
a new boss I shall always ask first of all, 
“Do you care for peanuts?” If he an- 
swers, “I love ’em,” I’m through. 

But I still wanted to be a great man- 
aging editor. 

The next day I went to the tome 
“Sun,” “Mail,” and “Globe” offices look- 
ing for work. I carried a letter of intro- 
duction to the Sun from “Eddie” Riggs, 
then executive secretary of the New 
Haven road. “The Mail” offered a make- 
up job. I hit the “Globe” last. Some- 
body told me it was “over near the river.” 
George T. Hughes, was then city editor. 

“Where are you from?” he shot. 
“New Haven,” I replied. 
.“Where’s that?” he demanded. 


him. 

“What did you do there?” 

“I was managing editor of the ‘Regis- 
ter,’ I replied. 

“Never heard of it,” he shot back. 


I told 


HAT was the last straw. Never heard 

of the papero! which I had been manag- 
ingeditor! I had the feeling that comes to a 
man during a dream, in which he is stand- 
ing in Main Street naked during the rush 
hour. 

“However,” he said after a few ques- 
tions, “if you can go to work right away, 
come in to-morrow on the copy desk.” 

I went home and told Mrs. Phillips. 
The salary was considerably less than 
what I had made in New Haven. And in 
the meantime we had taken an apartment 
that was by no means low in rental. 

At that particular moment I felt the 
nearest to the toad family it is possible for 
man to feel. I would have had no trouble, 
I am sure, crawling under a geranium leaf 
and finding complete shelter. 

The next morning I went to work on 
the copy desk of the “Globe.” There was 
an air of fellowship and warmth there that 
was quite refreshing. Nobody seemed 
hard-boiled. After a few weeks I was put 
on a late shift, in charge of the last three 
editions. I still had the editorship bee in 
my skullcap. However, enough had hap- 
pened to me to knock all the self-satisfac- 
tion to smithereens and to cause me to do 
a lot of thinking about the future. I 
thought of the days when I had done car- 
tooning and written stories with an amus- 
ing twist to them. One night I drew a 
cartoon suggesting that a fit punishment 
for the Kaiser (it was soon after the Armis- 
tice, when there was a demand for his 
seizure and trial) would be to lock him up 
in solitary confinement and make him listen 
to his own speeches via the phonograph. 
I sent it to the “Evening World,” expect- 
ing to get it back in a few days. Two 
afternoons later I saw a man on the copy 
desk opposite me unfold a copy of the 
“World” to a cartoon on page 2 that 


umns across the top of the page! I was in 
a feverish state of excitement the rest of 
the day. I spent that night drawing 
other cartoons, also the next several 
nights, and rushing them to Mr. John 
Tennant, managing editor of the “World.” 
They all came back. Finally, there came 
a note saying that the “World” had its 
own staff of cartoonists, seldom used any 
contributions, had used the one of the 
Kaiser because it had been particularly 
timely and amusing, and closing with a 
firm “We are not in the market for any 
others.” 


THAT experience definitely, I think, 
killed the lure of a managing editorship. 
I kept drawing. A cartoon depicting 
what might happen if aërial bars came 
about through prohibition was submitted 
to the “Globe” and used with a burlesque. 
I followed this with several others. Then 
I started picking out on my own hook cer- 
tain meetings or events taking place at 
night in New York, covering them, writing 
the story from an amusing angle, drawing 
a picture the same night and getting ev- 
erything in at eight the next morning for 
the day's paper. After three months or so 
I was landing them in the paper three or 
four times a week and sometimes two in 
an issue. 

About that time the “Globe” started a 
department known as “Globules.”” It was 
a column of short paragraphs. The de- 
paronent had a short career. Back in the 

ome town, years before, I had started a 
column of daily comment and jest. I had 
turned it over to others when I took the 
managing editorship. It still is a feature 
of the New Haven “Register.” Every 
little while this column complex would 
manifest itself, in fact, during my brief 
stop with the “Tribune” I had contributed 
to “Ships and Shoes and Sealing Wax,” a 
column conducted by F. F. Vanderwater. 
The closing of the ‘‘Globules” column on 
the “Globe” led me to think the paper 
was anxious to have a “colyum,” and that 
there was a real opportunity for anyone 
who could run one that would “register.” 
One afternoon I wrote a column of satiri- 
cal comment on news of the day and 
placed it on the city editor’s desk that 
evening at six o’clock, with a note sug- 
gesting that he look it over. My day on 
the “Globe” copy desk began at ten- 
thirty, and when I came in the next morn- 
ing most of the comment was in the paper 
on the editorial page. I had headed it 
“The Globe Trotter,” for no other reason 
than that it associated it with the “Globe.” 
Mr. George T. Hughes, the city editor, 
informed me it had made a hit with the 
publishers, and that I could go ahead for a 
couple of weeks and try it out on the pub- 
lic. It remained a daily feature of the 
“Globe.” although its nature was changed. 
Originally it was a column of short com- 
ment. For the past three years it was a 
column with one leading article, satirizing 
some timely news event, followed by a 
little paragraphic stuff and a few jingles. 

It was not a high-brow column. As 
somebody put it some time ago, “‘It is 
not for high-brows and not for low-brows; 
it is for medium-brows, and that’s what 
most of us are.” 

Most topics of the day appeal to me 
from a humorous angle. Most serious 
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subjects have an amusing side, as, for ex- 
ample, the opening of Kine Tutankha- 
men’s tomb, the experiments of army 
airplanes in producing rain, the memoirs 
of the Kaiser, Joseph Tumulty, Mrs. 
Asquith, and Lloyd George; most political 
happenings, the doings of Congress, and 
even the Turkish peace conferences. It 
has been my experience that the average 
newspaper reader loves to see these 
things satirized or burlesqued. I got hun- 
dreds of suggestions a week, and many 


more contributions. But the stuff had to 
be “hot off the bat.” Unless the articles 
dealt with something the people were talk- 
ing about at the moment they were a 
total loss. 

For the past three years the Associated 
Newspapers Syndicate has syndicated the 
column outside of New York as “The 
Once Over,” a name given to it by the 
Philadelphia “Inquirer,” the first paper 
to take the column. In order to keep the 
matter timely it is sent out from day to 


day instead of a week or more in advance, 
as is the case with most newspaper fea- 
tures. 

I’m having the time of my life. I enjoy 
it as I never expected to enjoy any work 
in my life. I can’t pick up a newspaper 
without finding from one to a half-dozen 
topics that lend themselves to satire. 
‘There are any number of things I'd like 
to be, but a managing editor is no longer 
one of them, so the New York “Times” 
will just have to worry along as best it can. 


“Don't Tell It—Sell It!” 


showed me, but were eager to do so, with 
the slightest encouragement. It was his 
idea to pick a nice pond near a big city and 
start right in. He was going to get in so 
close to Chicago they could almost hop to 
market. There were no obstacles, no dith- 
culties. There were plenty of ponds, 
there were plenty of frogs, there were 
plenty of roads into Chicago, and cer- 
tainly a big market for frog legs. For 
days and weeks he lived in a dream of 
frogs, big frogs, little frogs; the entire 
Skokie Valley was full of frogs. They 
were swarming up on the Northwestern 
tracks and stopping the trains. They 
were being shipped to all parts of the 
earth, carloads, shiploads. | Everybody 
was eating frog legs, nothing but frog legs. 
And then something happened. It all 
died away. Croaked, you might say. 
As I was saying, I met this same fellow 
just the other day. The same glow on his 
face. The same fire in his eye; but this 
time he had a new idea. He was going in- 
to the egg business. Oh, not the regular 
butter, eggs, and cheese stuff, nor one of 
those chicken farms where with a pencil 
and paper you can safely figure on an egg 
a day from every hen, but where they 
actually lay only on national holidays, 
fast days, and holy days of obligation. 


“TISTEN,” he said to me, and he clutched 

my lapels feverishly, “I want to tell 
vou something.” In my ears rang the re- 
frain, which was now beginning to assume 
an almost fatalistic repetition, ‘‘Don’t tell 
ir, sell it.” “Listen,” he said; ‘I’ve got a 
great idea. You know how milk is deliv- 
ered fresh at the door every morning? 
And newspapers? What’s the one thing 
the housewife always wants fresh? Don’t 
interrupt. Eggs. Fresh eggs. What 
would ıt mean to the housewife to have 
fresh eggs left at her door every morn- 
ing?” ... “Ah, lve got your idea al- 
ready,” I said. “You're going to have a 
troop of trained hens, each hen with a 
regular route, and they’re going around 
and lay fresh eggs on the doorsteps every 
morning. Great! Irs a beautiful 
thought. Hold it.” ...‘No,” said he 
earnestly, “that would be a good idea, 
but I’m afraid it’s impractical. But mine 
isn’t.” And then he outlined his plan. A 
wonderful plan. A gorgeous plan. An 
absolutely fool-proof, hog-tight plan that 
almost anybody would lend money on— 
except a banker. And as he talked I took 
out my envelope and my pencil stub and 
jotted down a memo: ““lhree-dimension 
movies... frog legs... fresh eggs... 
don’t tell it, sell it.” 


(Continued from page 51) 


“There must be a lot of these fellows in 
the world,” I said to myself, “I think I'll 
just ring up a few of my friends and ask 
them if they know any.” So I got down 
my private telephone list and opened it at 
random. The first name was that of the 
president of an internationally famous de- 
tective agency. I called him up and 
asked him if I could come over and see 
him. And he said yes. And I did. Once 
there, comfortably seated and cigared, I 
put the question to him—did he know a 
man in his employ who always had a won- 
derful scheme for doing something, which 
he could tellin great detail, but which some- 
how he never got around to working out. 


“Ņ ZOU must have been reading my mail,” 
he said. “Here's a letter I have just 
sent to an operative who has been on a dith- 
cult case for weeks. Almost every day he 
comes in here and gives mea long, glowing 
account of a scheme he has worked out in 
all its details, which he is positive is going 
to deliver results; and after he tells it to 
me and gets my assurance that’s it a good 
scheme he goes out, and that’s the end of it. 
“When I was in the Secret Service,” he 
continued, and his face lighted up with a 
reminiscent glow, “we had a little fellow 
who was calm and quiet, but as sure and 
implacable on the trail as death itself. He 
never told me what he was going to do, 
but I'd say, ‘Bill, there’s a gang of coun- 
terfeiters working over in such and such a 
city, sic em? And he’d say, ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and off hed go. I remember one job 
that he was on for months, and I didn’t 
hear much from him except in a rounda- 
bout way that he was on the job. For he 
had worked in as a member of the gang 
and they weren’t quite sure of him yet, and 
he had to go along pretty cautious, be- 
cause it wouldn’t do for him to take part in 
any Way inany of the counterfeiting work. 
If he did, we would have had to take him 
off the job, because he couldn't testify. 
“So one day, after he had worked his 
Way pretty well into their confidence, 
they started working with the molds, and 
one of them told him to go down to the 
corner drug store and get something they 
needed. He had to do some quick think- 
ing. If he got them the stuff he would 
have been helping them, and would have 
been an accessory, so he very calmly and 
casually dropped the hatchet he was hold- 
ing on his hand and darned near cut off 
all his fingers. He couldn’t work for weeks, 
but he stayed on the job. And after he 
had finished it up, and the gang were all 
in the penitentiary through his efforts, 
he didn’t even tell me about it. I learned 


it accidentally from one of the gang.” 

“Don’t tell it, sell it, eh?” says I. 

“Right-o,” says he. “Have a cigar?” 

After I left I dropped in on a number of 
other executives, the head of an ad vertis- 
ing agency, the president of a big lumber 
company, the managing editor of an 
afternoon paper. The bare mention of 
my quest warmed them like wine. Yes 
indeed, they knew the fellow I was asking 
about. They knew many of him. The 
managing editor took me to the door of 
his ofhce that opened out on the local 
room and pointed out three, who an 
every day where Northcliffe left off, but 
always finished up at night where they 
er on. Incubators of ideas, they were. 
‘ull of lively, downy little ideas, chirping 
and cheeping and scrambling to get out 
into the world, but somehow these ideas 
never got out of the incubator, and every 
morning there was a general clean-up—a 
lot of little fuzzy ideas lying there with 
their eyes glazed and their toes sticking 
up,, Waiting to be swept out. 


"THEN the managing editor returned to 
his room, and even as he talked made 
decisions with amazing swiftness. 

And the things he was doing even as he 
talked were more eloquent than the 
words he was saying— Must as you indi- 
cate by your query, there are two classes 
of people in this world, and I mean by 
this the world of practical results and not 
phienphi a abstractions: there are the 

ellers and the Sellers. They are not to 
be confused with the Dreamers and the 
Doers, for the Dreamer of to-day is often 
the Doer of to-morrow. But the Teller is 
not a Dreamer. He is a Somnambulist. 
He’s asleep, and doesn’t know it. He 
walks in his sleep and talks in his sleep. 
He dreams he is awake, and he never 
awakens to find it isa dream. The Seller 
too may have his dreams. But he has an 
alarm clock in his mind that goes off when 
it’s time to do things. And he’s got the 
kind of a mind that doesn’t roll over and 
throw pillows at his alarm clock. It gers 
up and gets busy. I remember in ‘The 
Moon and Sixpence’ one of the characters 
said that every day he did two things he 
didn’t want to do, because it was good for 
his soul—he went to bed and he got up. 
The Teller does neither. The Seller does 
both.” 

And then the managing editor turned a 
quizzical eye upon me and said, “What 
are you going to do with all this stuff I’m 
telling you?’ 

“You might have guessed that,” I re- 
plied, “I'm going to sell it.” And I did. 
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Keeping Cool in Hot Weather 


humidity, however, I don’t think hot 
drinks would help. 

I have often been asked whether it is 
advisable to drink ice water 
weather. Under ordinary conditions there 
seems to be no real danger in doing so; 
but on the principle of moderation in all 
things, it would be wiser to drink cool 
water rather than that which is ice cold. 

Overloading the stomach with huge 
drafts of ice water may, of course, bring 
on indigestion in some cases, or easily 
prove embarrassing to an enfeebled heart. 
A much better way of quenching thirst is 
to take frequent small drinks of cool water 
with a little lemon juice or lime juice, un- 
sweetened. 

Ice cream, ice cream soda, and other 
sweet drinks do not quench thirst. They 
produce it! Unless such foods are needed 
for nutrition, it would be better to substi- 
tute lemonade, limeade, carbonated water, 
or something of the sort, in place of soda 
and ice cream. A chocolate ice cream soda 
gives the same number of calories as a 
meal of fish cakes, bread and butter, and 
macaroni. That proves the absurdity of 
taking it simply as an aid in keeping cool. 

Eat sparingly of meat, which ts rich in 
protein and stimulates cell action and heat 
production in the body. The heat regu- 
lating mechanism of the body adjusts this, 
but why tax it. The best foundation for 
a healthful diet, at all times, is milk and 
milk products, green vegetables, and fruit. 


T IS a curious popular fallacy to talk of 
“summer complaint” and dysentery as if 
they were directly due to heat. Dysentery 
is caused either by bacterial infection or 
by parasitic infection. Pure water and 
ure food are our protection against it. 
hat we call “summer diarrhea” may 
occur at any time of the year. It is always 
due to contaminated food or to intestinal 
indigestion of some sort. The only relation 
between these diseases and the heat of 
summer is in the fact that food is more 
likely to spoil during hot weather. 

If you travel, or spend your vacation 
away from home, be careful to secure pure 
water and pure milk. The same advice 
applies, of course, if you stay at home; 
but it 1s a curious fact that people who 
take a keen interest in these matters at 
home will spend a few weeks or months of 
the summer at a place where they know 
absolutely nothing of the water or milk 
supply. If you are going to travel, espe- 
cially in country districts, a sensible pre- 
caution is to be inoculated against ty- 
phoid fever. 

We hear a good deal about “summer 
colds.” If you have a persistent tendency 
to colds in summer, you should be exam- 
ined to discover whether there is a specific 
cause for them, such as mild hay fever. 

Avoid sitting in a strong draft when you 
are in a profuse perspiration. You may 
develop symptoms of cold as a result of 
the sudden chilling of the skin. Moreover, 
you must remember that certain bacteria 
are always present in the mouth, throat, 
and nose. Under ordinary conditions, 
they give us no trouble. But if our powers 
of resistance are lowered, as they may be 


in hot - 


(Continued from page 41) 


by sudden chill, these germs become ac- 
tive and a more or less serious infection 
results. 

This explains the fact that we can de- 
velop a severe infection of the membranes 
of the nose and throat even when we are 
living in the open air. Exposure to chilling 
winds causes what I might call mechanical 
changes in the skin and in the membranes 
which are continuations of the skin. 
These changes produce conditions favor- 
able to the disease organisms that are al- 
ways present. And the result may be a 
cold of the infective type. 

One of the worst colds I ever had was 
contracted in this way: After sea bathing, 
I lay down on the warm sand of the beach 
and fell asleep. Before I wakened, the 
wind changed and became much colder. 
The result was that I took cold; and 
either because I already harbored some of 
the micro-organisms I have just men- 
tioned, or because I acquired them before 
I got over the effects of being chilled, I 
developed a severe infection of the nose 
and throat. 

It is never advisable to loaf around in 
the water or to lie around for hours on the 
beach after bathing. If the heat is not too 
great, a sun-bath ıs good, beginning with 
a short exposure of twenty minutes and 
working up to an hour; but don’t be so 
stupid as to let the sun burn your skin off! 
Have a refreshing swim. Then dress and 
devote yourself to something else, to 
another kind of sport, if you wish, or to 
occupation of some sort. 

After bathing, or when you are over- 
heated from violent exercise, from playing 
tennis, for example, don’t ride in an auto- 
mobile; at least, not without protecting 

ourself against the wind. Try to take a 
bath and a good rub after exercising. 

Always protect yourself against chill 


when you are in a profuse perspiration. ` 


Keep the head covered from the direct 
rays of the sun in intensely hot weather. 
These are, or should be, the dictates of 
ordinary common sense. 


HERE is, of course, such a thing as sun- 

stroke. Physicians formerly regarded 
it as being always of alcoholic origin; but 
that is questioned now. A person suffering 
from sunstroke is usually unconscious and 
has a high temperature. If possible, he 
should be taken immediately to a hospital 
for correct diagnosis and proper treat- 
ment. Such an attack may be true sun- 
stroke; but there is also a chance that it 
may be apoplexy, kidney trouble, or heart 
trouble. So there should be no delay in 


-obtaining medical treatment. 


Simple heat prostration mav be due to 
various underlying causes: poor circula- 
tion, anemia, malnutrition, fatigue, or 
nervous insufficiency. I doubt the occur- 
rences of any cases of heat prostration in 
which there are no contributing factors in 
the shape of these impaired conditions of 
general health. The heat, which otherwise 
would have no harmful effect, merely 
gives the final push. 

In heat prostration there is seldom loss 
of consciousness. If there is, it is more 
like an ordinary fainting spell, not a state 


of coma, as in true sunstroke, or in apo- 
plexy. The person’s temperature may be 
sub-normal during the attack. Ordinary 
restorative measures should be used; a re- 
clining posture, a hot-water bag at the 
feet, plenty of air, loosened clothing, and 
aromatic spirits of ammonia—half a tea- 
spoonful in half a wine glass of water. 
These are first-aid remedies. A physician 
can then advise as to general hygiene. 

I was asked recently as to the cooling 
effect of letting cold water run on the 
wrists. Leonard Hill, an eminent British 
physiologist, has made a report on this 
matter: The temperature of the blood in 
the vein at the bend of the elbow was dis- 
tinctly lowered by immersing the hands 
in cold water for thirty minutes. A re- 
verse effect was produced by using hot 
water instead of cold. 

Apparently, therefore, applying cold 
water to the wrists would be cooling to a 
certain extent. Bathing the face is also 
refreshing, because of the resulting evap- 
oration. And in both cases, there is a 
psychic effect; that is, you believe it is go- 
ing to make you feel cooler—therefore you 
do feel cooler. 


THIS brings me back to the relation be- 
tween our mental attitude toward hot 
weather and the degree of discomfort we 
suffer. I have tried to show that the sum- 
mer holds no actual menace for the person 
in ordinary health. Chronic infection, 
constipation, eye strain, obesity, malnu- 
trition—any depressing physical condi- 
tion—will impair our ability to work and 
to play in the hot months. If you find 
yourself unable to go on, it should be a 
signal for a thorough investigation of your 
condition and your habits of living. 

But the person in average health ought 
to welcome the summer months! First, 
because he is then in less danger of disease 
and death than at any other season. And, 
second, because it is the time when he can 
work and play under the best natural con- 
ditions. It is the season of outdoor sports 
—baseball, tennis, golf, swimming, walk- 
ing and riding; the season when one can 
go out into the fields and the woods; can 
breathe the fresh air of the dewy morning, 
and can sit out under the stars at night. 

You may protest that you live in a city 
where you can’t do these things. That, I 
admit, is a misfortune. But even the city 
dweller, if he is in average health, can get 
through the hot weather without real dis- 
tress, if he meets it in the right way. 

When you ao think of the weather, let 
vour imagination picture the wonder and 
the beauty and the beneficence of this 
friend to mankind, this glorious season of 
summer. Remember that it is not an 
enemy, but a life-giving friend. Don’t in- 
dulge in heat laziness. Keep busy and in- 
terested. Let me repeat that: Keep busy 
and interested. If you do this, cheerfully 
and sincerely, vou will get along all right 
with Friend Summer. If you observe 
these rules, and still find yourself in actual 
distress of body, it is not because of the 
heat; it is because something is wrong 
with your own condition. In that case, 
have a thorough physical examination. 


ORE cars shake themselves 

to pieces than ever wear 

out. Charge that up to vibration, 

the most annoying bugaboo to 

engineers since the introduction 
of the automobile. 

Vibration causes cars to grow 
old prematurely by racking their 
chassis, destroying the “metal 
life” of vital parts, loosening up 
their bodies and causing rattles. 
Frequent repairs are the result. 

The Studebaker Light-Six is 
freer from vibration than any 
other car of its approximate size 
or weight yet produced. 

This has been accomplished 
largely by a complete machining 
of the crankshaft and connecting 
rods on all surfaces—a practice 
used by Studebaker exclusively 


on cars at this price and found 
only on a very few other cars 
whose selling prices are from 
three to ten times as high as that 
of the Light-Six. 

The Light-Six motor embodies 
the most advanced design known 
to automobile construction. And 
no chassis at any price is built to 
more exacting standards of matee 
rials and workmanship. 

Its substantial all-steel body, 
one-piece, rain-proof windshield, 
ten-inch cushions upholstered in 
genuine leather, cowl lamps— 
these are among many features 
heretofore to be ‘had only in 
higher-priced cars. 

For 71 years the name Stude- 
baker has stood for unfailing in- 
tegrity, quality and value. 


MODELS AND PRICES —f. o. b. U. S. factories 


LIGHT-SIX SPECIAL-SIX BIG-SIX 
5-Pass., 112° W.B., 40 H. P. 5-Pass., 119° W.B., 5o H. P. 7-Pass., 126° W.B., 60 H. P. 


Touriga = Touring 
Roadster (3-Pass.)..... 

Coupe-Roadster (2-Pass. ) .. 
oo er 


Coupe (5-Pass 


Roadster (2-Pass.) 


Touring 
Speedster (5-Pass,)... 
Coupe (5-Pass.). 
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How Successful 
Men Invest 
Their Money 


A MAN whohasbeensuc- 
cessful in making money 
and building up a fortune 
is naturally the best quali- 
fied to advise others how 
they can travel the same 
road to success. 


A survey of the cases of 
several thousand success- 
ful investors — men well 
qualified to give financial 
advice—shows that 9 out 
of 10 follow two simple, 
easily understood rules— 


First, they keep all their 
surplus funds constantly 
at work: 


Second, they make sure 
of obtaining the best in- - 
terest rate consistent 
with safety. 


How to apply these fund- 
amental principles and 
how to be sure of choos- 
ing investments that will 
give you not only com- 
plete safety, but also the 
best return consistent 
with safety, is set forth in 
a booklet published by 
S. W. Straus & Co. en- 
titled “41 Years Without 
LosstoAny Investor.” 
This booklet will be sent 
freeonapplication. Write 
for it today. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1321 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est, 1882 Offices in 40 Cities 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth Si. 
New Youk 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


I’ve Never Made Over $100 a Month—But 
I Have $27,000 Now 


HEN I got married in 1884 I had 

been working in the mill two 

years. During the fall I did all 
the work around the elevator, from weigh- 
ing the wheat, as the farmers sold their 
crops, to loading the railroad cars that 
we shipped to town in. 
. I was getting fifty dollars a month, 
which wasn’t bad pay for those days, and 
the boss gave me a ten-dollar raise for a 
wedding present. 


There was a cottage in the bend of the . 


river that belonged to the mill property, 
and I had rented that for eight dollars and 
a half a month, furnished it, and bought 
some chickens, a cow and a pig, and spaded 
the garden before the ceremony. 

When we had been there a week my 
wife said: 

“It’s time for us to figure out how we 
stand. How much can we save out of your 
pay?” 

‘Oh,” I said, “don’t worry about that. 
’Course we can’t save much now, but I’m 
not going to stay in this hole long. There’s 
always plenty of chances for a Ba 
ow— 

She stopped me. “All right,” she said, 
“I believe you. But we'll just save a little 
while we’re waiting for the chances.” 


ELL, she was right. The chance 

never came. I worked right there in 
that little one-horse mill for nearly forty 
years, and now I’m independent. 

The first year I got $60 a month. Our 
rent cost $8.50. What with the garden, 
the poultry, and the cow, our food came to 
about $12. By the end of the year we had 
averaged $20 a month more for clothes 
and other things. And $20 a month went 
into the bank. We saved $240. 

Next year two things happened: We 
had a baby and the boss raised me to $75. 
Our living didn’t cost any more than the 
year before and we saved $35 a month. 
Wich the interest on the $240 this should 
have brought our balance up to $669.60; 
but the baby cost, all in all, about $50; 
and when we went over to the county seat 
to the fair I lost $19.60 some way. Any- 
how, at the end of that year we had $600. 

The third year we didn’t do quite so 
well, only saved $400, but, with the in- 
terest, this gave us $1,024. I got a chance 
to put the $1,000 out at 6 per cent on a 
good first mortgage, and started in again 
with the $24. 

Next year, the fourth, I got another 
raise, to $85 a month, and there was 
another baby. We saved $480. The fifth 
year we laid away an even $500. With 
the interest on the other mortgage, and 
what we had left in the bank, it gave us 
$1,084. I had a chance to get in on the 
ground floor of a Colorado gold mine that 
year, and would have done it, but my 
wife dissuaded me, and we put out an- 
other thousand at six per cent. 

The next year I suggested that I buy a 
horse and buggy. and drive around to 
solicit business. The boss said if I could 
raise the receipts he would give me a com- 
mission. I averaged about $100 a month. 


ght fel- 


The following spring, when our balance 
was a little over $680, two old men, who 
lived on adjoining farms on the river just 
above the mill, died. When their two heirs 
went to settle up, they discovered twenty 
acres of bottom land that apparently 
wasn’t included inthe survey of either farm, 
and they both claimed it. They quit speak- 
ing to each other, and finally they got to 
saving they would spend a thousand dol- 
lars to keep the other fellow from getting 
it. I went to see each one on the quiet and 
got him to quit-claim to me, preventing a 
doubtful lawsuit, for $300 apiece, cash 
money. One of them agreed to crop it on 
shares. 

I had been married now seven years. | 
had two thousand dollars out at interest, 
twenty acres of good land, and my wife 
had saved a trifle on the butter and egg 
money. 

The next year I had $215 in the bank, 
and we saved $500 more; our share of the 
crop brought $60, and $120 had come in 
from the two mortgages. This made 
$895. These mortgages were paid off that 
year, and I had the money. A man I knew 
wanted to borrow $3,000 on his place. It 
was worth it. I borrowed $105 from the 
boss to make up the difference, and loaned 
him the $3,000. 

There is no use in going into details for 
the following years. The method we used 
was always the same. Save all we could, 
and as soon as it got big enough put it out 
on a safe mortgage. Some years we did 
better and some worse. 

When the eldest son was fourteen we 
had a little over $8,000 invested. That 
year one of the men on the farm next to 
my twenty acres decided to sell out, and 
he sold to the other fellow that he’d nearly 
had the lawsuit with. This man wanted 
my twenty then, to round out his place, 
and he was willing to pay me $65 an acre 
for it, so I let him have it. Altogether, we 
invested $9,300 that year. 

I had both of the boys work in the mill 
summer times, and they made a little 
money that way, which we put away for 
their schooling. 

When 1 was sixty, just a little while ago, 
I retired. 


WE NOW have $27,000 invested at an 
average rate of 5 per cent, mostly in 
mortgages, and some in Liberty bonds, 
and we have a nice enough cottage in the 
county seat, where we live. Our income 
is about $112 a month, which is plenty in 
a small town, where you can have a gar- 
den, even in these days of high prices. 

I enjoyed saving the money, because | 
always thought that some day we would 
invest it in some business of our own. But 
I am glad we never did. 

And since I saw Sam Hopkins going 
down to the railroad station the other day, 
in the new clothes his son bought for him, 
I don’t grudge any of the trouble it took 
to get this money together. It buys us 
independence, and it will continue to buy 
it for us every year we live. There is 
nothing else so valuable. H. S. 
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this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Con- 
goleum and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 530 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 898 


“Honestly, there’s no wear-out to 
this rag—and it cost so little too.” 


For the modern living-room floor there’s no 
other low-priced floor-covering as durable, prac- 
tical and satisfactory as a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug. These beautiful rugs are fast replacing dust- 
collecting woven floor-coverings which are never 
really clean after even the heaviest sweeping. 


Durable and sanitary, Congoleum Rugs come 
in attractive patterns suitable for every room in 
the house. They’re so easy to clean—a few strokes 
with a damp mop and the smooth, enamel surface 
is fresh and spotless. Their rich colors never fade. 


Another convenience—they lie flat on the floor 
without fastening; never turn up at the edges. 
6x 3° for prog 


P P I 

The rugs illustrated are 1 
2 
3 


7%x 9 ft. 11325 madeonlyin the five large x 3 ft. 1.40 
9 x9 fr. 13.50 sizes. The smaller rugsare r- ov 
9 x10%ft. 15.75 made in other designs to 3 x 4% fe. 1.95 
9 x12 3 ft. 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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Abraham Lincoln's 
Money Sense 


He lived carefully, paid his bills, helped the weak where he could, and always 
` put away a share of his earnings for the future—He believed that it 
was part of his business to lay aside something, and his estate 
at his death amounted to more than $110,000 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Author of “Life of Abraham Lincoln,” “He Knew Lincoln,” etc. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S biogra- 
phere have a new task: to 
reak down, or at least modify, 
several of the oldest and most 
stoutly held traditions of him- 
self and his family. One of these is that 
he was an almost pitifully poor man, strug- 
gling from boyhood to death under a load 
of debt and leaving practically nothing 
behind. While personally I have never 
held the extreme view of the matter, yet 
I confess to real surprise when, a few 
months ago, I was asked suddenly how it 
could have been that Mr. Lincoln accumu- 
lated an estate of one hundred thousand 
dollars. I had to answer that I did not 
know that he had done so, that it never 
occurred to me to ask what he left. The 
question up, however, had to be answered; 
and, being in Springfield, Illinois, soon 
afterward, I went to the courthouse, 
where I knew that his will, if he had left 
one, or, if not, the settlement made by 
his executors of what he possessed at 
death, would be on file. 

They are easy to find, these papers, for 
the clerk of the court, knowing their value 
and no doubt being called upon frequently 
to show them, keeps them in his own desk. 
“We have had too many interesting Lin- 
coln documents carried off by people who 
call themselves ‘students’ to leave these 
in the files,” he remarked. He is a wise 
clerk. As a matter of fact, there is not a 
courthouse in Illinois where Mr. Lincoln 
did business but that has lost papers bear- 
ing his signature. The legal papers which 
make so many Lincoln collections in this 
country interesting are practically all 
stolen goods! 


Abraham Lincoln left no will; but after 


his death, at the request of Mrs. Mary 
Lincoln, his widow, and Robert Lincoln, 
his son, who was then of age, the Hon. 
David Davis, of Bloomington, Illinois, 
was appointed administrator. When 


Judge Davis came to make his final settle- 
ment the next year, 1866, there was 
divided between the three heirs—Mrs. 
Lincoln, Robert Lincoln, and Thaddeus 
Lincoln—the President’s beloved “Tad” 
—$1 10,974.62, giving each of them $36,- 
991.54 |, ; 

Now, this is a tidy sum. A man worth 
$100,000 in 1865, I think we will all agree, 
would be rate 
man worth a half-million is rated to-day. 
How did he get this money which so up- 
sets our theories of his poverty? What 
were Abraham Lincoln’s theories of mak- 
ing money? And what were his experi- 
ences? 


"THE first twenty-three years of his life 
were spent, as we know, at hard labor; 
and for the most part it was hard labor 
paid not in money but in produce. Pre- 
cious little money passed hands in south- 
western Indiana, in Macon County and 
in Sangamon County, Illinois, when Lin- 
coln was laboring in these places. Direct 
barter of goods produced prevailed. The 
Lincolns in Indiana loaded their pork and 
corn and wood onto their heavy wagon, 
carried it sixteen miles to the Ohio River, 
exchanging it for groceries, tools, house- 
hold and shop supplies. Or they joined 
their neighbors in making up a teatload 
of produce, which floated down the Ohio 
into the Mississippi, trading at various 
points as they went. At the start in Illi- 
nois they bartered directly at the store 
in Decatur what they raised for what they 
needed. Lincoln himself had handled 
little money up to the time he left home in 
1831. 

His early experiences in New Salem, at 
setting up a business for himself as a gro- 
cer, were failures, loading him down with 
debt. After he gave up store-keeping and 
became a deputy surveyor for Sangamon 
County, his earnings were a little more, 


in his community as a. 


possibly $25 a month: when he came to 
ge to the assembly in 1836, he had to 
orrow money to buy the broadcloth suit 
and satin vest and stock that he thought 
suitable, for Lincoln did not go to Vandalia 
in a coonskin cap and moccasins as he has 
sometimes been pictured as doing. 

Then came the law, from 1837 on. And 
it was from the law, from 1837 to the 
Presidency, that his money came. There 
was no time in all this period when, if he 
had had what we call the money sense, or 
anything of the speculator’s spirit, he 
might not have done as so many of his 
friends of the bar and of the bench were 
doing—speculated in land. Judge Davis, 
his administrator, Jesse Fell and Leonard 
Sweet, his most intimate friends, all the 
leading citizens and lawyers of Illinois in 
Lincoln’s time were buying and selling 
land. Fell owned at one time over three 
hundred acres of the land on which the 
city of Chicago stands, as well as enor- 
mous tracts in and around Bloomington. 
A portion of Decatur was once his. But 
Lincoln took no interest in land specula- 
Sor —pine to his chances, his friends 
said. 


S FOR his lawyer’s fees, they were cur- 
tailed seriously by his lifelong concern 
that he should not receive any more for a 
thing than the service was worth. He 
seems to have started out with this ham- 
pering principle. His theory about fees 
and their collection was clearly defined: 


An exorbitant fee should never be claimed 
[he wrote once]. As a general rule, never take 
your whole fee in advance, nor any more than 
a small retainer. When fully paid beforehand, 
you are more than a common mortal if you can 
feel the same interest in the case as if some- 
thing was still in prospect for vou as well as for 
your client. And when vou lack interest in the 
case, the job will very likely lack skill and dili- 
gence in the performance. Split the amount of 
fee and take a note in advance. Then you 
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Few of us realize that Abraham Lincoln was our third youngest 
President—for he was only fifty-one years old when elected to 
that office. In June, 1860, a few days after his nomination, 
this rare unretouched photograph was made by Alexander Hesler, 
of Chicago, in Springfield, Illinois, at the home of Lincoln. 
It shows Lincoln, the virile man of the Middle West, the 
homespun, intellectual statesman, who, six feet four inches 
tall, towered over his fellow men. This was the way he looked 
when he visited Newark, February 21st, 1861 


Compare this picture with the famous Brady photograph of 

Lincoln (at right) made in Washington, February 6th, 1864. 

This latter portrait is used on the one-dollar bills and several 

postage stamps. In less than four years the weight of the 

Civil War had aged Lincoln into the worry-wearied President, 
as most of us think of him 


The two photographs on this page are from the collection of 

R. Arthur Heller, of Newark, New Jersey, and “The American 

Magazine” is indebted to Mr. Heller for his courtesy in allowing 
them to be reproduced with Miss Tarbell’s article 


will feel that you are working for something, twenty-five dollars for his services. Lincoln 


and you are sure to do your work faithfully and 
well. Never sell a fee note—at least not before 
the consideration service is performed. It leads 
to negligence and dishonesty—negligence by 
losing interest in the case, and dishonesty in 
refusing to refund when you have allowed the 
consideration to fail. 


His fees seem absurdly small when we 
consider them to-day. For instance, there 
is a letter in which he says to a client who 
evidently has asked him to set a price: 
“If the case is as stated within I will at- 
tend to the case in the Supreme Court 
for ten dollars.” If he thought he had 
been paid more than he had earned, he 
would return the money—quixotically, it 
seems, when we consider how little he 
really ctting. Once a client sent him 


wrote back that he had received the check. 
“You must think I am a high-priced 
man,” he said. “You are too liberal with 
your money. Fifteen dollars is enough for 
the job. I send a receipt for fifteen dollars 
and return you a ten-dollar bill.” 


O SHOW that to the lawyers of to- 
day, and what would they say? It 
was a real and honest concern that he 
did not get more than he was worth. 
And this punctiliousness went into 
everything that he did. There was the 
lecturing which he tried but never carried 
to a professional point, being overwhelmed, 
as I think most amateur speakers and even 
some of those that have arrived at a pro- 
fessional point are, by a doubt of the value 


of his services.. He had received ten dol- 
lars for a lecture, and said moodily when 
the money was paid him that he didn’t be- 
lieve it was worth it! 

This desire not to overcharge, to get too 
much, often made him uneasy after he had 
rendered a bill. In one case, after winnin: 
a suit and charging his client two eaan 
dollars, his conscience troubled him and he 
took a banker friend in Springfield into his 
confidence. “I am afraid I charged too 
much,” he told him. As this conversation 
was going on they happened to meet the 
lawyer of the opposition, who had lost the 
case, and as they were all friends the 
banker said, “Lets ask him what he 
charged.” “As I lost the case,” the man 
replied, “I didn’t want to overcharge, and 
he paid me three hundred dollars.” As 
Lincoln had won, and charged two hun- 
dred dollars, his conscience seems to have 
been satished. 


ND yet he was not foolishly timid about 

fees. When he had won a difficult case 
which he knew meant a good deal of 
money to a client and the client was evi- 
dently able to pay, he charged for that 
day a good round sum. His biggest bill, 
so far as I know, was that made out to the 
Illinois Central road, for which he had 


They dis- 


won an important tax suit. 3 
puted it. Lincoln hotly resented this, and 


finally, by mutual agreement between 
himself and the railroad, it was left to a 
committee of lawyers, who very promptly 
decided that the fee was moderate, con- 
sidering the service. They probably were 
all of them glad enough to do this, for they 
all of them had long resented the modesty 
of Lincoln’s charges—his over-conscien- 
tiousness, as they thought, lest he ask 
more than he was worth. Judge Davis 
was constantly rebuking him, on the 
score that he was ruining the business, and 
once on the circuit a mock court tried him 
for the offense, and he was found guilty. 
He not only wanted to balance service 
and return accurately, but all his life he 
loved to give professional service, where 


he could, for nothing. One of the joys of 
being able to do a thing with him was do- 
ing 1t purely for friendship’s or helpful- 
ness’ sake. Nobody can estimate, I take 
it, the number of cases he tried for noth- 
ing, the amount of advice he gave for 
nothing. 

It by no means was always lost effort. 
It built up for him in Illinois a devoted 
following of those whom he had helped 
out of tight places; they turned out a 
strong support when he was up for the 
Presidency. A Democrat of good and 
regular standing in one county was known 
_ to have voted for Lincoln in 1860. His 
partisan friends came down on him: “ Why 
did you do it?” 

“Because he is a good and generous 
man. When my wife and I were young 
and very poor, we had to bring suit to 
recover property her guardian had dis- 
honestly diverted. Lincoln was an asso- 
ciate in the trial, which was finally won. 
We were much concerned about the fee. 
Lincoln refused to take anything. We 
might count it, he said, as a wedding 
present, even if it did come late.” 

Not only did modest charges ‘and free 
service keep down his returns, his gener- 
osity to those in trouble helped cut down 
his income. In settling his estate, small 
sums of money—$50, $100, $200, that he 
had loaned to help somebody out, fre- 
quently turned up. One piece of property 
which he owned, a lot in Lincoln, Illinois, 


Sid Says 


came from a mortgage for money loaned 
to help somebody in a tight place; the 
mo e never having been paid the land 
reverted to him. 


HERE is a bit from his published cor- 
respondence, which illustrates his ina- 
bility to resist a plea for help. 


My old friend, Henry Chew, the bearer of 
this, is in a strait for some furniture to com- 
mence housekeeping. If any person will fur- 
nish him twenty-five dollars’ worth, and he 
does not pay for it by the 1st of January next, 
I will. . LincoLrn. 

September 25th, 1858. 

The sequel to the above is contained in 
the following: 

Ursana, February 16th, 1859. 
Hon. A. Lincoin, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

My pear Frienp: I herewith inclose your 
order which you gave your friend Henry Chew. 
You will please send me a draft for the same 
and oblige yours, S. LiTTLe. 


His devotion to his parents was con- 
stant. He stood by Tom Lincoln in In- 
diana before he was of age, although he 
felt strongly the pull of the Mississippi, 
and would have liked to have become a 
pilot. One almost regrets that he could 
not have realized his ambition. What a 
pilot he would have made! What a cap- 
tain of a Mississippi steamboat! If he 
had been a pilot, might it not have been 
that Mark wain as a boy—he was born 


Sid Says: 


1 


in 1835—would have been a colleague! 
cannot think of a more wonderful your 
companion for Lincoln than the bc 
Mark Twain would have been; unless 
was the boy John Hay, whom he d 
have in Washington, thank God! 

But that Lincoln did not carry out th: 
ambition was because he felt that h 
services belonged to his father. Many 
time in later life when money matte 
were tight for him, he helped Tom Linco 
and his stepmother. After his father 
death, it was he who saved her home fi 
her in Coles County. We can be pret 
sure that he regularly slipped her a fiv 
or ten- or twenty-dollar bab 

Considerate, however, as he was : 
those in trouble, he was very impatient | 
those who would not help themselves. 
do not know more vigorous letters of a: 
vice to a man who has not been able : 
get a hold anywhere, who is possess¢ 
with the notion that if he were only som 
where else, doing something else, that | 
would have a chance, than those to h 
stepbrother, John Johnston. 

Johnston, whom Lincoln had repeated 
helped, wanted to borrow money enous 
to move to Missouri. Lincoln diagnose 
his case for him: 


You are not lazy and still you are an idle 
I doubt whether, since I saw you, you ha 
done a good whole day’s work in any one da 
You do not very much dislike to work, and st 
you do not work very (Continued on page 7 


Lincoln did not expect the ravens 
to feed him—why should you or I? 


DA M. TARBELL, great Lincoln historian, tells us 

in this number of the magazine that Abraham Lin- 

coln left an estate of more than $110,000. His widow 
and his two sons, Robert and “Tad,” each received 
$36,991.54. 

Contrary to a general impression, Lincoln was not a 
poor man when he died. All his life he was industrious 
and thrifty. For years his savings were necessarily 
small—but he always saved something. He continually 
strived to get ahead and to acquire a reasonable finan- 
cial independence. He was generous. He did an immense 
amount of hard work for other people for which he never 
received a cent. But he constantly kept before him the 
idea that he should, if possible, lay up a substantial sum 
for a rainy day. When he was elected President, at the 
age of fifty-one, he had accumulated $25,000, which in 
those days was a very considerable amount. As Miss 
Tarbell points out, his whole financial philosophy can 

` be summed up in these words: “A man should work, do 
his best, lay up something for the future, and help his 
brother man when he can.” 

Plain common sense, you say. Yes, but rare, wherever 
you find it. This thing we call “common sense” is usu- 
ally a statement of what men should do, not what they 
actually do. At any rate, it is comforting to know, 


authoritatively and in detail, just how this man looked 
at these matters. After all, Lincoln was the highest type 
of American—distinguished above everything for his 
ideals. Yet there is the bread-and-butter side of life, and 
it is interesting to have the particulars of how this great 
and wise man viewed things from that point of view. 
The facts, as related in this article, prove that Lincoln 
was a well-rounded man, sane and level-headed to the 
last. 

If anybody in the United States had a right to im- 
agine that the world owed him a living, Lincoln did. 
For years he did nothing but give, give, give to his 
country. 

But that did not disturb Lincoln’s equilibrium. 
He realized perfectly that so far as his personal inde- 
pendence and obligations were concerned, he must at- 
tend to them if they were to be attended to. If every- 
body had as good a sense of responsibility for himself as 
Lincoln had there would not be the necessity of doing 
so much for the country! 

Most of the folks we know are either too excited about 
accumulating a ridiculous amount of money, or they are 
not careful to save any. Lincoln was a rare man in this 
respect, just as he was in most other respects. He had 
what is foolishly called—plain “horse sense.” 


“A Man With His Nose to The 
Grindstone Sees Nothing Else” 


“This is the first proverb I would write if I were in Solomon’s place,” says Edward 
"W. Edwards, who is directing head and principal owner of no less than 
five different million-dollar enterprises—His dramatic story 
and the philosophy of life that made it possible 


LL ALONG he had been a “go- 
getter” of the first magnitude, 
and now he had left his home 
city of Cincinnati to go to New 
York and there complete the 

transaction whereby he added still another 
manufacturing company to the string of 
those he controlled. Fifteen years before, 
when he was only thirty-three, I had made 
his acquaintance at the corrugated iron 
plant in Cincinnati he had 
established at the early age 
of twenty-six, and which 
continues to be his principal 
business. So when I met 
him again, this time in his 
luxurious hotel suite in New 
York, I naturally was in- 
terested to see what traces 
the intervening years, which 
he had packe 
achievement, had left upon 


By Frank B. Copley 


was a high-school education, and it was 
over a year before his first job paid him 
more than three dollars a week. To-day, 
without anyone's handing him a thing, he 
is the directing head and principal owner 
of no less than five million-dollar concerns, 
to say nothing of several lesser business in- 
terests. I knew, moreover, that for years 
he had been extremely active in the civic 
affairs of Cincinnati. Formerly president 


Do You Run Your Job— 
Or Does Your Job Run You? 


so full of T SHOULD go without saying,” says Mr. 
Edwards, “that a man should never be 


As ne went on, however, I got what he 
meant, and as I here repeat what he told 
me, I think you will find that the wisdom 
in his saying applies to every man’s job, 
whatever it may be. 

“My father,” Mr. Edwards replied to 
my questioning, “was an Englishman, who 
at the time of the Civil War came to this 
country to enlist in the Union Army, and 
who, upon being rejected for this service, 

settled in Cincinnati and 

there became the superin- 
tendent of an iron company. 

_ He died when I was four- 
* teen. The earnings of my 
` elder brothers enabled me 
-+ to continue with my educa- 

tion until, at seventeen, I 

was graduated from high 

school, and then I, too, had 
to contribute what I could 
to the family’s support. 


his appearance. 

Perhaps the term “go- 
getter” will bring to your 
mind the picture of a man 
of robust physique, aggres- 
sive, driving, dominating. 
E. W. Edwards had not 
been that way at all when 
first I met him, and my sec- 
ond little visit with him 
made it quickly appear that 
he is destined never to get 
that way. Physically, he 
was just as slight as he had 
been fifteen years before. 
And there was the same 
quiet, unassuming, cour- 
teous, friendly manner. Yet 
there could be no doubt that 
the intellectual force I previ- 
ously had felt beneath that 
manner had in the succeed- 
ing years intensified. Well 
could I understand how he 
had acquired among his in- 
timates the reputation of a 


man who quietly and confidently makes up 


mastered by his work, but be the master of 
it. To gain and retain a high order of this 
mastership two things are necessary: First, 
you must at least now and then get away 
from your work, so as to be able to reflect 
on it and see it in its true relations to other 
things; second, you must be bigger than your 
work, in the sense of developing not merely 
your work side but your all-around self. 
“The bigger you are than your work, the 
easier you will find it, and the swifter will be 
your progress in it. Certainly others will be 
attracted to help you along, or buy whatever 
you may have to sell in goods or services, 
in the measure that you are an all-around 
human being—big, broad, and kindly—and 
not simply a machine, as a man always be- 
comes who permits his work to master him.” 


of the Business Men’s Club, he now is 


the future. 


Seemingly, I had met with 
a great misfortune in the 
loss of a father at my early 
age and in the consequent 
shattering of my expecta- 
tion of a college education. 
I have learned, however, 
that there seldom is a mis- 
fortune without its compen- 
sation. In fact, looking 
back, I now can see that 
most of the things I found 
very unpleasant at the time 
later proved to be real bless- 
ings. 

“The great thing our 
family’s circumstances did 
for me as a boy was to force 
on me the realization that 
for everything I might hope 
to gain in life I must look 
to myself. It was not only 
that our household had lost 
its head, we had no rich 
relatives to whom we could 
look for any gifts then or in 


I remember that this latter 


his mind as to what he wants, and then 
quietly and irresistibly gets it. 

Early in my talk with him he let fall a 
remark that rather astonished me. “If I 
were in Solomon’s place,” he said, “and 
had to write a few more proverbs, the 
first would be this: A man with his nose 
to the grindstone sees nothing else.” 

The chief bit of wisdom which, at forty- 
eight, he had extracted from his thirty-odd 
years in business, it did not at first hearing 
seem to ft in with what I knew of those 
years. His only advantage at the start 
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president of the Commercial Club, and 
his fellow citizens long have had a habit 
of turning to him when the city has a job 
calling for a man of the highest ability and 
character. When, for example, Cincinnati 
decided to build sixteen miles of subway 
at a cost of about ten million dollars, he 
was chosen to head the commission having 
this work in charge. Surely, it seemed to 
me, a man could not participate in and 
accomplish all the things he did without 
keeping his nose pretty close to the grind- 
stone indeed! 


fact, as it was pointed out by my mother, 
made upon me a profound impression; and 
certainly I now can count it among my 
very greatest blessings, especially in view 
of what I have seen of people who wait 
around for someone to die and leave them 
something—of all poor creatures they are 
about the limit. 

“It became our family system for the 
eldest brother to serve as the head until 
he married, and then for the next eldest to 
assume this position, and so on. Long be- 
fore this obligation (Continued on page 78) 


Edward W. Edwards 


MR. EDWARDS, who is one of the biggest industrial 
figures in Cincinnati, believes that work and recreation 
should be judiciously mixed. This photograph shows 
him in Florida on one of his frequent trips away from 
office routine. Mr. Edwards is head of the Edwards 
Manufacturing Company, one of the largest corrugated 
iron plants in the country; the Cannonsburg Steel and 


Iron Company, of Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania; the 
Kinnbar Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, Ohio; 
the Pringle Turpentine Tub Company, of Daisy, Ten- 
nessee, and Biloxi, Mississippi; and several other im- 
portant business concerns. He is also president of the 
Rapid Transit Commission and of the Commercial 
Club of his home city. 
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Photo by 
Stagg 


Just before the photograph at the 
right was snapped, “‘Cannonball”’ 
Baker had been leading nineteen 
competitors in a sensational one- 
hundred-mile motor-cycle race on 
a half-mile track. A broken gas 
line caused his machine to burst 
into flames while he was reeling 
off better than eighty miles an 
hour. With his clothing on fire, 
he checked his tremendous speed 
and dismounted without injury. 


IN THE photograph above you will see 
how “Cannonball” (E. G.) Baker and 
his automobile looked at the finish of his 
transcontinental trip, three years ago, 
from New York to Los Angeles, made in a 
running time of four days, five hours and 
forty-three minutes. This sliced eighteen 
hours from his own previous record. . . . 
At the left he is shown making a forced 
detour on a motor-cycle trip. 


“Cannonball” Baker— 
Who Lives a Life of Thrills - 


Holder of more automobile and motor-cycle records than any other driver in 
the world, he has been flirting with death and danger for seventeen 
years—Stories of some of his most amazing adventures 


ANNONBALL” BAKER is the 
meteor of the motor world. In 
the past seventeen years he has 
smashed so many automobile 
and motor-cycle records that 

even he himself has lost count of them. 
His medals for speed and endurance vic- 
tories would fill a half-bushel basket. 

Baker has taken part in more than five 
hundred motor contests on track and 
road; and he has crossed the American 
continent sixty-one times in long-distance 
grinds, for which he has been paid by the 
makers of automobiles, motbr-cycles, and 
their accessories. hese 
performances have netted 
a total distance of half a 
million miles — twenty 
times the distance around 
the world—which gives the 
lanky, blue-eyed “speed 
king” an average of eighty- 
two miles a day for his en- 
tire racing career. 

hree years ago, through 
mud, fogs, cloudbursts, 
washouts, forced detours, 
desert heat, and the zero 
chill of high mountain 
tops, Cannonball hurled a 
regular stock automobile 
across the continent in a 
running time of four days, 
five hours, and forty-three 
minutes. His total elapsed 
time, including all stops, 
from New York City to 
Los Angeles, was only six 
days, seventeen and one- 
half hours. This sliced 
eighteen hours from his 
own previous record—made 
in 1916. A year before this 
performance, he drove an- 
other car from San Diego 
to New York nearly four days faster than 
the two-man relay record for the same 
distance. 

His capacity for mere speed, however, 
is overshadowed by his almost incredible 
endurance. On one transcontinental 
automobile trip he left Los Angeles at 
midnight and drove forty-four hours 
without sleep before he struck Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, twelve hundred miles dis- 
tant. Following a sixty-minute cat nap, 
he tore off the four hundred and thirty 
miles to Dodge City, Kansas. After rest- 
ing for four hours, he plunged through to 
Kansas City, another four hundred miles. 
The same sort of killing pace was contin- 
ued to New York City—which he reached 
with only nine and one-quarter hours of 


By Merle Crowell 


sleep for the whole transcontinental trip. 

ne of Cannonball’s most treasured 
possessions is a six-barred medal that he 
won in Australia, each bar representing a 
new world’s record for motor-cycle road 
racing. In Cincinnati, Ohio, six years 
ago, he hung up the world’s 12-hour, 24- 
hour, 500-mile, and 1,000-mile track 
motor-cycle racing records. This per- 
formance—a masterpiece of grit and dar- 
ing—was marked by one of the narrowest 
of Baker’s many narrow escapes from 
death. Yet he referred to it, in the course 
of our long talk, with as much matter-of- 


Isn’t This Just as True in 
Business as It Is in Racing? 


*DEOPLE often ask me,” says Mr. 
Baker, “how I can drive so fast. 
Well, part of it’s due to developing the 
knack of far-sightedness. 
drawing a long bead with a rifle: you spot 
a ‘target’ a good ways distant, and ride 
like the very devil for it—yet all the time 
remaining conscious of every bend and 
bump in the road just beyond. 
farther ahead you can see, the quicker you 
can cover the distance between where you 
are and where you want to be; and I 
reckon that this thing holds as good in the 
rest of life as it does in racing.” 


factness as if he were describing a buggy 
ride to a Sunday-school picnic. 

I had asked him to tell me about his 
“closest call’—hoping that the question 
might prove a stepping stone to this very 
son which I had heard before. 

“Let’s see,” he said, stretching his six 
feet-two of hardened muscle upon the bed 
of his hotel room, where he was resting 
during an intermission in the New York 
motor-cycle show. “I suppose I’ve had 
some pretty close squeaks, but I don’t 
often think about them unless I’m prod- 
ded. It’s just as well not to.... Here’s 
one that may interest you, though: 

“Back in 1916 I was shooting for the 
24-hour motor-cycle track record at Cin- 
cinnati. About one o'clock in the morn- 


It’s just like 


The 


ing, with the race well along, the bunch 
of us were tearing around the track at the 
stiffest pace we’d set up to that time. I 
was so far ahead that | felt I had things 
as well sewed up. 

“The night was muggy—and it seemed 
that millions of gnats and other flying 
insects had settled down in the racing 
bowl. The air was full of ’em. I was 
reeling off better than eighty miles an 
hour... and they were smacking against 
my goggles like raindrops in a nor’east 

ale. 

“Pretty soon I could hardly see at all, 

the glasses were that plas- 

tered. ‘Just one more lap,’ 
` I thought, ‘and then I'll 
slow up for a clean pair of 
porles. So I cocked my 
ead sidewise, in order to 
see past the glasses out of 
the corner of my eye. 

“Pd hardly turned my 
head when a big gnat 
smashed me plumb in the 
eyeball. It couldn’t have 
hurt more if someone had 
jabbed me with an ox goad. 
My hands jerked from the 
pain, and for a fraction of a 
second I lost control. The 
motor-cycle shot up the in- 
cline like a rifle bullet and 
banged into the guard rail. 
I grazed the rail, turned a 
half somersault, and went 
shooting off into space, 
feet-firste. While I was in 
the air I caught a flash of 
the bike out of the tail of 
my good eye. It had half 
righted itself and was smash- 
ing along, with the exhaust 
wide open, leaving a trail 
of flame and smoke like a 

Fourth of July ‘nigger chaser.’ 

“For a second things went black. Then 
I came to in a panic. Suppose the little 
ol’ boat fetched up on the right-of-way 
and piled all the other boys in a heap. 
rolled over and held my ears tight.... 
One...two...three ... they whizzed 

ast. My stomach caved in way to my 

ackbone. But there was no crash! The 
machine had jumped the track, thank 

O 


“I had landed on some tall grass and 
sod, and wasn’t much hurt, as they found 
out in the hospital. But I was as blind as 
a bat in the eye the bug had hit. . I went 
to sleep for aboni an hour, and woke up 
when one of the pit boys came running in. 

“Bake? he (Continued on page 180) 
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“when I was ten and you were seven. 


You accepted me, Ruth; but you seem to have taken back your word” 


“I proposed to you first,” he said 
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Scattergood Dabbles 


In Romance 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


R. BAINES, of Coldriver, 

cocked his ear and listened. 

He turned his head to peer 

up the street, and his nose 

wrinkled with displeasure, 
for the sound he heard spoke loudly to him 
of competition, and he did not like com- 
petition. Not in the hardware business at 
any rate. 

n a moment the thing he feared 
rounded the corner. It was a tin-peddler’s 
wagon, and that meant competition of a 
sort he could not meet handily. It was a 
tun-peddler’s wagon of double the size of 
any he had ever seen before—draped and 
spangled and festooned with more tin- 
ware, and with more variations of the tin- 
smith’s art than he had dreamed existed; 
and it was red. 

To say that a van is red means little, if 
anything. Red is red, and that’s about all 
one can say of it generally. But this was 
an extra-special red. It hurt you to look 
at it—it hurt both your eyes and ears. 
It glared like a malignant sun in the act of 
hurling sunstroke at an innocent by- 
stander. And it was drawn by a team of 
wl horses covered with pea-green fly 
nets 

The thing whangled and jangled across 
the bridge and then drew up in the shade 
exactly in front of the store’s piazza, 
where Scattergood sat; the driver leaned 
back peacefully and looked about him. 
Seeing Scattergood, he nodded amiably. 

“Young man,” said Scattergood severe- 
ly, “where’d you git that color of red?” 

“Invented it,” said the young man, and 
Scattergood noticed that he was a hand- 
some young man with the sort of gay, 
boyish face which he liked above all others 
—when not worn by a competitor. 

_ “You done a job of inventin’,” said 
Scattergood. 

“Im rather proud of it,” said the 
young man. ‘‘In fact, I’m rather proud of 
the whole color scheme. Those fly nets, 
now.... And when I get down to business 
I wear a suit. You should see that suit. 
Tall hat, you know. Prince Albert coat! 
Honest Injun! And yellow! You'll never 
be able to believe what a yellow it is till 
you see it.” 

_ “If,” said Scattergood, “you invented 
it, I hope you won’t wear it in Coldriver. 
Folks wants to raise their children.” 

“Raise them!” The young man sat 
back in mock outraged dignity. “Why, 
si, when your children see my color 
scheme they’Il jump up, not by inches but 
by feet. Your next generation will be a 
race of giants.” 

“Um. Sellin’ tinware, hain’t ye?” 

“Giving it away. Sir, the prices I ask 
for my wares amount to bestowing 
charity.” 

Scattergood grunted. For some mo- 
ments he surveyed the startling commer- 


cial enterprise before he spoke again. 

“Git down, young man,” he said, “and 
set. Mebbe we kin whittle out a stroke of 
business together. My name’s Baines— 
Scattergood Baines.” 

“Delighted,” said the young man. “I 
discarded my name some time back; but 
I allow people, for purposes of conversa- 
tion, to call me whatever they like, so long 
as it isn’t Lancelot. I can’t endure 
Lancelot.” 

“Um. You talk eddicated. How come 
you to choose this tin-peddlin’ trade?” 

“ Because,” said the young man placid- 
ly, “I’m a fugitive. A fugitive is a person 
who has to move about from place to 
place to avoid capture, and so, being a tin- 
peddler seemed the most logical and 
efficient way of doing it.” 


GCATTERGOOD regarded the poison- 
ous red of the van. “If I was calc’latin’ 
on bein’ a fugitive,” he said, “I dunno’s 
Pd ’a’ picked out exactly that color. It 
don’t savor much of hidin’.” 

“And there you have it,” said the young 
man. ‘What do you expect a fugitive to 
do? Why, hide, of course. And when you 
look for him, that’s what you look for— 
a hiding man. You don’t expect him to 
stand out like a sore thumb nor to spend 
his life thinking up how he can call atten- 
tion to himself, do you?” 

“Calc’late not,” said Scattergood. 
“Still, grantin’ you’re right, it don’t look 
wise to me for you to go around announcin’ 
to strangers that you bea fugitive. Be you 
guilty of crime?’ 

“Of two, at least. Maybe more that I 
haven’t noticed.” 

“ How old be you?” i 

“Twenty-three,” said the young man; 
“but I’m much older than my years.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Scattergood. ‘“‘Crime’s 
agin’ to a body.” 

The peddler smiled. Presently he asked, 
“Mr. Baine. what is your opinion of half- 
brothers?” ; 

“Eh? Half-brothers.... Um. Wa-al, 
now, my idee is that men git to be half- 
brothers kind of accidental-like, and due 
to other folkses’ actions. ’Tain’t their 
fault. I hain’t observed that it’s special 
warpin’ to character. Offhand I’d say that 


. the run of half-brothers was about the 


same as the run of whole brothers or 
uncles or cousins. ... Why?” 

“Got many summer boarders or cot- 
tagers here?” 

“Some,” said Scattergood. Then, with 
a sly glance at his companion. “Some of 
?em’s young women, and a number of sich 
wears funny pants.” 

“And short hair.” 

“T take it,” said Scattergood, “the one 
you’re lookin’ for don’t answer that 
description.” 

The young man maintained a pleasant 


silence. “I calc’late,”’ said Mr. Baines, 
“that PI call you Bill, seein’ as I got to 
call you suthin’.” 

“Why must you call me anything?” 

“Because it looks like you’re goin’ to be 
around under-foot for a spell—till your 
tinware’s disposed of—pervidin’ she’s 
here.” 

Again a pause, which was broken b 
Scattergood. ‘Why don’t this here half- 
brother want you should have his sister?” 

Bill, to give him his newly dispensed 
name, grinned. ‘He claims to have other 
and more lucrative intentions.” 

“Want to marry her off to some rich 
feller, does he?” 

“Were getting confidential on short 
acquaintance,” said Bill genially. 

“Some does,” said Scattergood. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Bill; and for 
a moment he scrutinized Scattergood 
sharply. Apparently he made up his 
mind. “What he wants,” said he, “is to 
marry her so that her money will remain 
right handy under his thumb.” 

“Um. And her? How’s she stand?” 

“She’s been brought up to believe that 
anybody of my name is quick and painful 
poison to anybody of hers.” 

“How comes a tin-peddler to be mixed 
up with moneyed folks?” 

“Oh,” said Bill, “a tin-peddler gets to 
know all sorts.” 

“Yes,” Scattergood said dryly; “I see 
peddlers wrote up frequently in the society 
part of the papers.” 

“T’ve driven this thing over most of the 
state. Been driving more than a month.” 

“‘Hain’t found her yit?” 

“Not a sign of her.” 

“Um. None of her friends know where 


she is?” 

Bill shook his head. “She vanished,” 
he said; “and I don’t like the looks of it.” 

“Think harm’s come to her?” 

“Not the way you mean. But worse 
things can happen to a girl than shutting 
her up in a damp cellar till she signs the 
papers. I don’t think she’s abducted or 
murdered. I’m not organized into a 
melodramatic rescue party.” 

“Um. ... But things kin be done to 
young brains, and to young hearts that’s 
too full of trust,” said Scattergood. 
“Things the law can’t lay a hand onto, 
but things that’s more hurtful and more 
wicked than grabbin’ by the throat and 
chokin’.”” 


A MOMENT later a gray runabout 
crossed the bridge and stopped before 
Kittleman’s store. A young woman drove. 
By her side was a man whose age ap- 
proached forty years but who, for all that, 
was handsome enough to stir the imagina- 
tion and excite the fancy of a girl half his 
age. The girl threw open the door and 
stepped to the walk, pausing to cast back 
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a word to her companion. 
Then she disappeared in 
the store. Scattergood 
had seen her before infre- 
quently, but he knew her 
as he knew every soul who 
came to stay for even an 
hour in the neighbor- 
hood of Coldriver. What 
is more, he admired her, 
for she had more than 
youth and beauty; she 
possessed a dignity and 
bore herself with a car- 
riage that told of fine- 
ness, sweetness, and in- 
telligence. 


“TRHERE’S one,” he 

said to Bill, “who 
don’t cut her hair nor 
Wear pants.” 

“There is one,” Bill 
replied, “who never. did 
and who never could do 
a thing which would 
make her anything less 
than the most wonder- 
ful girl in the world.” 

“Um. Somehow, I kind 
of fggered I was goin’ to 
have you around under- 
foot, Bill. So that’s her?” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“I don’t blame ye fer 
paintin’ your wagon that 
pesky red,” said Scatter- 
good. “Um. But how 
come you—a_ tin-ped- 
dler—to be mixed up 
with this here Ruth 
Baker, that report says 
is wuth two million in 
her own right the day 
she comes of age?” 

“Mixed up with,” said 
Bill, “implies being close ` 
to, touching, a part of. 
Whatever the opposite 
of that may be, I am.” 

“ But don’t aim to keep on bein’,”’ said 
Scattergood. “Here she comes. By Dad, 
she’s a-comin’ across here.” He glanced 
at his companion out of the corner of his 
eye, but Bill seemed undisturbed by the 
impending event. The young woman ad- 
vanced until she was upon the piazza. 

“ Mornin’,” said Scattergood. 

“Good morning, Mr. Baines.” 

“Suthin’ in the hardware line?” Scat- 
tergood asked. 

“Yes. I—” Then her eye encountered 
the tin-peddler and she stiffened; her fine 
dignity became accentuated, the smile 
left her lips and her face became cold. 

“Barry O'Hara,” she said, “what are 
you doing here? Are you going to try to 
force yourself on me again?” She turned 
away. “PIL do my shopping with you 
some other day, Mr. Baines,” she said. 


HEN she was gone Scattergood 
turned to have a fresh look at his 
companion in the light of Miss Ruth 
Baker’s attitude toward him. Even by 
that illumination he could see nothing to 
cause him to change his mind. 
“You don’t look like a feller that would 
chase a girl for her money,” he said. 
“Nor,” said Barry, “like a fellow who 
would be fool enough to quit chasing her 
just because she has money.” 
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“There he is,” interrupted Scattergood, as the young tin-peddler 


“Um. Who’s the 
man with her?” 

“He,” said Barry, “is the hitching post 
half-brother hopes to tie Miss Baker’s 
two millions to.” 


*Likely-lookin’ 


handsome-lookin’ 


post,” was Scatter- 


good’s comment. “What’s she got agin’. 


you especial?” 

“Being me.” 

“Meanin’?” 

“That to a Baker being an O’Hara is a 
high crime.” 

“Anybody trying to ketch you?” 

“Mr. Baines, the amount of money 
that’s being spent to find me would pave 
your street here from end to end with good 
intentions, and scent the air of a county 
with frankincense and myrrh.” 

“Huh. Mebbe I hain’t as bright as I 
used to be, but I don’t see a mite of sense 
in the whole business,” Scattergood said 
dogmatically. 

“That,” said Barry, “is because there 
isn’t any. Now I'll ask you a question: 
What kind of thing makes the, bistebest 
enemies?” 

“ Brothers a-fightin’ over their father’s 
last will and testament,” said Scattergood. 

“No. ... Partners. Men who loved each 
other from boyhood and worked together 
and sacrificed together and prospered to- 
gether—and then quarreled over a woman 


or a dollar or the answer to a conundrum. 
That was my father and Ruth Baker's 
father. For thirty years those two men 
made it the exclusive business of their 
lives to abolish each other.” 

“Dead?” asked Scattergood. 

“Both.” 

“And you’ve inherited the rumpus, eh?” 

“My elder brother and I on our side; 
Ruth’s half-brother and Ruth on her 
side.” 

“Still in good workin’ order, is it?” 


“Oiled and greased morning and 
night. . . . Where does she live, Mr. 
Baines?” 


Scattergood pointed. “Take that road 
and stick to it till you come to the Red 
Bridge, then turn to the left, and it’s the 
fust big white house you come to. Sightly 
place.” 

“I think,” said Barry, “PIl see if 
there’s any market for tinware out that 
way.” 

“Good luck to ye, 


, 


’ said Scattergood. 


"TRE young man mounted his outrageous 
vehicle, spoke genially to his horses 
and moved janglingly up the street. He 
continued by the way Scattergood had 
pointed out until he arrived a quarter of a 
mile short of the residence occupied by 


Ruth Baker and her brother—and the 


Seattergood Dabbles 


appeared in the door of his van. 


man who seemed destined to become her 
husband—and there he turned off the 
main traveled road up.a rutted lane. 
Presently he brought the van to a halt 
in a tiny clearing, unhitched his horses, 
ate a lunch, and returned to the road by 
foot. He walked along the road until the 
house was screened only by the last row of 
trees in an old orchard, and there he sat 
down in the shade of a clump of sumacs 
to await what good fortune should cast 
in his lap. 

He was patient, with the aid of his pipe. 
Hours passed with no human being mak- 
ing an appearance. At last there came 
through the gate a young woman whose 
short skirt and heavy shoes announced 
she was out for a walk. She turned toward 
Barry, who made ready for her approach. 
He did this by knocking out his pipe and 
putting it in his pocket. When she came 
abreast of him he spoke. 

“Ruth!” he said, and she, startled, 
Poked down into a gayly, boyishly smiling 
ace. 

“So you did come to annoy me,” she 
said coldly. 
_ His face became grave. “I’m wonder- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘if you aren’t going to give 
mea hearing. I’ve come a long way and 
done a lot of contriving to reach this 
spot.... And I have done my best to see 
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“Looks kind of serious, don’t it?” 


to it that the man who is here is the sort 
you would want to come.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, and 
her face softened. 

“T proposed to you first,” he said, 
“when I was ten and you were seven. 
You accepted me, Ruth; but you seem to 
have taken back your word.’ 

“A child’s word,” she said. ‘Given to 
a child.” ee: 

“I have kept my child’s word,” he said. 
“When I was twelve I proposed again, 
and you accepted again.” 

“Children,” she answered. 


“WHEN I was sixteen and you were 
thirteen—you had begun to hear 
things. You said you didn’t care. You 
said you would marry me in spite of any 
quarrel of our fathers, and you suggested 
that, if we were interfered with, we 
should run away and live in a gypsy 
camp: . . . I liked the idea.” 

“If only,” she said, a bit tremulously, 
“we could keep the faiths of our child- 
hood.” 

“Half of us have,” he said. “ Don’t you 
remember how we sort of liked things the 
way they were. It seemed romantic to us 
and adventurous to know that our parents 
hated each other. We didn’t understand 
why, but we did understand that it was 
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something not able to 
touch us. We knew that 
—once.” 

“It has touched us,” 
she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Only one of us,” he 
said gently. “I am the 
same.... We could still 
run away and live in a 
gypsy camp.” 

She shook her head: 
“No, Barry, you could 
not run away from the 
man you have grown to 


KELLAND 


“T have run away 
from a great many 
things,” he said. “I’m 
a fugitive, you know.” 
“What have you run 
away from?” 


“_LJATRED and ruth- 

lessness and- a 
thing folks have tried to 
convince me was duty, 
and business and money 
and life as I knew it. 
I’ve run away from ev- 
erything that held me 
apart from you—and I’m 
never going back... . 
lve contrived to make 
myself free. I’ve a new 
trade, Ruth, and it’s a 
decent, friendly trade. 
It’s an honorable call- 
ing, and I’m_ rather 
proud of a moderate 
success in it.” 

“What is this trade?” 

“Pm a tin-peddler.” 

“You’re— you’re 
making game of me. It’s 
like an O’Hara to do 
that.” 

“Pm a tin-peddler. 
Its the freest, finest 
life Pve ever known. 
You don’t appreciate tin-peddlers, Ruth. 
Why, I’m welcome everywhere. When I 
drive along the road children stop to call 
to me; farmers’ wives drop their work and 
come to the door to watch me pass, and in- 
vite me into their kitchens to eat pie and 
milk while we do a stroke of business. 
And all the time I’ve been searching for 

ou, looking up every street for you, 

teehee in every kitchen for word of you. 
And now I’ve found you, and I want 
you to come away with me and be 
free . . . from the things I’ve escaped 
from.” 

“I—I don’t understand,” she said. 

“Ruth,” he said, “if I weren’t Barry 
O’Hara—if l were John Smith or anybody 
but myself—wouldn’t that word you 
passed to me when you were only seven 
hold true?” ` 

“You're not,” she said; “so answering 
could do no good.” 

“T think,” he answered, “that your 
reply should satisfy me.” 

“No,” she said, and then her eyes 
flashed rebelliously, a flush came over 
cheeks which had grown unaccountably 
pale. “Oh, I’m tired of being a pawn in 
the game. I’m sick of being figured over 
and put down in ledgers as an asset. I 
hate it. I hate it! Your family has esti- 
mated me and (Continued on page 82) 
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a word to her companion. 
Then she disappeared in 
the store. Scattergood 
had seen her before infre- 
quently, but he knew her 
as he knew every soul who 
came to stay for even an 
hour in the neighbor- 
hood of Coldriver. What 
is more, he admired her, 
for she had more than 
youth and beauty; she 
vossessed a dignity and 
bore herself with a car- 
riage that told of fine- 
ness, sweetness, and in- 
telligence. 


“THERE'S one,” he 
said to Bill, “who 
don’t cut her hair nor 
wear pants.” 

“There is one,” Bill 
replied, “who never did 
and who never could do 
a thing which would 
make her anything less 
than the most wonder- 
ful girl in the world.” 

“Um. Somehow, I kind 
of figgered I was goin’ to 
have you around under- 
foot, Bill. So that’s her?” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“T don’t blame ye fer 
paintin’ your wagon that 
pesky red,” said Scatter- 
good. “Um. But how 
come you—a_ tin-ped- 
dler—to be mixed u 
with this here Rut 
Baker, that report says 
is wuth two million in 
her own right the day 
she comes of age?” 

“Mixed up with,” said 
Bill, “implies being close ` 
to, touching, a part of. 
Whatever the opposite 
of that may be, I am.” 

“ But don’t aim to keep on bein’,”’ said 
Scattergood. “Here she comes. By Dad, 
she’s a-comin’ across here.” He glanced 
at his companion out of the corner of his 
eye, but Bill seemed undisturbed by the 
impending event. The young woman ad- 
vanced until she was upon the piazza. 

“ Mornin’,” said Scattergood. 

“Good morning, Mr. Baines.” 

“Suthin’ in the hardware line?” Scat- 
tergood asked. 

“Yes. I—” Then her eye encountered 
the tin-peddler and she stiffened; her fine 
dignity became accentuated, the smile 
left her lips and her face became cold. 

“Barry O'Hara,” she said, “what are 
you doing here? Are you going to try to 
force yourself on me again?” She turned 
away. “Tl do my shopping with you 
some other day, Mr. Baines,” she said. 


HEN she was gone Scattergood 
turned to have a fresh look at his 
companion in the light of Miss Ruth 
Baker’s attitude toward him. Even by 
that illumination he could see nothing to 
cause him to change his mind. 
* You don’t look like a feller that would 
chase a girl for her money,” he said. 
“Nor,” said Barry, “like a fellow who 
would be fool enough to quit chasing her 
just because she has money.” 
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“There he is,’’ interrupted Scattergood, as the young tin-peddler 


“Um. Who’s the handsome-lookin’ 
man with her?” 

“He,” said Barry, “is the hitching post 
half-brother hopes to tie Miss Baker’s 
two millions to.” 

**Likely-lookin’ post,” was Scatter- 
good’s comment. ‘‘What’s she got agin’ 
you especial?” 

“Bein 3A 

g me 

“Meanin’?” 

“That to a Baker being an O’Hara is a 
high crime.” 

“Anybody trying to ketch you?” 

“Mr. Baines, the amount of money 
that’s being spent to find me would pave 
your street here from end to end with good 
intentions, and scent the air of a county 
with frankincense and myrrh.” 

“Huh. Mebbe I hain’t as bright as I 
used to be, but I don’t see a mite of sense 
in the whole business,” Scattergood said 
dogmatically. 

“That,” said Barry, “is because there 
isn’t any. Now I'll ask you a question: 
What kind of thing makes he. biccerest 
enemies?” 

“Brothers a-fightin’ over their father’s 
last will and testament,” said Scattergood. 

“No. ... Partners. Men who loved each 
other from boyhood and worked together 
and sacrificed together and prospered to- 
gether—and then quarreled over a woman 


or a dollar or the answer to a conundrum. 
That was my father and Ruth Baker’s 
father. For thirty years those two men 
made it the exclusive business of their 
lives to abolish each other.” 

“Dead?” asked Scattergood. 

“Both.” 

“And you've inherited the rumpus, eh?” 

“My elder brother and I on our side; 
Ruth’s half-brother and Ruth on her 
side.” 

“Still in good workin’ order, is it?” 

“Oiled and greased morning and 
night. . . . Where does she live, Mr. 
Baines?” 

Scattergood pointed. “Take that road 
and stick to it till you come to the Red 
Bridge, then turn to the left, and it’s the 
fust big white house you come to. Sightly 
place.” 

“I think,” said Barry, “PII see if 
there’s any market for tinware out that 
way.” 

“Good luck to ye,” said Scattergood. 


TRE young man mounted his outrageous 
vehicle, spoke genially to his horses 
and moved janglingly up the street. He 
continued by the way Scattergood had 
pointed out until he arrived a quarter of a 
mile short of the residence occupied by 


Ruth Baker and her brother—and the 
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appeared in the door of his van. 


man who seemed destined to become her 
husband—and there he turned off the 
main traveled road up.a rutted lane. 
Presently he brought the van to a halt 
in a tiny clearing, unhitched his horses, 
ate a lunch, and returned to the road by 
foot. He walked along the road until the 
house was screened only by the last row of 
trees in an old orchard, and there he sat 
down in the shade of a clump of sumacs 
to await what good fortune should cast 
in his lap. ` 

He was patient, with the aid of his pipe. 
Hours passed with no human being mak- 
ing an appearance. At last there came 
through the gate a young woman whose 
short skirt and heavy shoes announced 
she was out for a walk. She turned toward 
Barry, who made ready for her approach. 
He did this by knocking out his pipe and 
putting it in his pocket. When she came 
abreast of him he spoke. 

“Ruth!” he said, and she, startled, 
looked down into a gayly, boyishly smiling 
ace. 

“So you did come to annoy me,” she 
said aliy. 
_ His face became grave. “I’m wonder- 
ing,” he said, “if you aren’t going to give 
me a hearing. I’ve come a long way and 
One a lot of contriving to reach this 
spot.... And I have done my best to see 


“Looks kind of serious, don’t it?” 


to it that the man who is here is the sort 
you would want to come.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, and 
her face softened. 

“I proposed to you first,” he said, 
“when I was ten and you were seven. 
You accepted me, Ruth; but you seem to 
have taken back your word.’ 

“A child’s word,” she said. “Given to 
a child.” tae 

“T have kept my child’s word,” he said. 
“When I was twelve I proposed again, 
and you accepted again.” 

“Children,” she answered. 


“WHEN I was sixteen and you were 
thirteen—you had begun to hear 
things. You said you didn’t care. You 
said you would marry me in spite of any 
quarrel of our fathers, and you suggested 
that, if we were interfered with, we 
should run away and live in a gypsy 
camp. . . . I liked the idea.” 

ole only,” she said, a bit tremulously, 
“we could keep the faiths of our child- 
hood.” 

“Half of us have,” he said. ‘Don’t you 
remember how we sort of liked things the 
way they were. It seemed romantic to us 
and adventurous to know that our parents 
hated each other. We didn’t understand 
why, but we did understand thát it was 


something not able to 
touch us. We knew that 
—once.” 

“It has touched us,” 
she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Only one of us,” he 
said gently. “I am the 
same.... We could still 
run away and live in a 
ypsy camp. 

ä Eke ook her head: 
“No, Barry, you could 
not run away from the 
man you have grown to 


“I have run away 
from a great many 
things,” he said. “I’m 
a fugitive, you know.” 

“What have you run 
away from?” 


“LJATRED and ruth- 

lessness and a 
thing folks have tried to 
convince me was duty, 
and business and money 
and life as I knew it. 
I’ve run away from ev- 
erything that held me 
apart from you—and I’m 
never going back... . 
I’ve contrived to make 
myself free. I’ve a new 
trade, Ruth, and it’s a 
decent, friendly trade. 
It’s an honorable call- 
ing, and Im rather 
proud of a moderate 
success in it.” 

“What is this trade?” 

“Im a tin-peddler.” 

“You’re—you’re 
making game of me. It’s 
like an O’Hara to do 
that.” 

“Pm a tin-peddler. 

Its the freest, finest 
life I’ve ever known. 
You don’t appreciate tin-peddlers, Ruth. 
Why, I’m welcome everywhere. When I 
drive along the road children stop to call 
to me; farmers’ wives drop their work and 
come to the door to watch me pass, and in- 
vite me into their kitchens to eat pie and 
milk while we do a stroke of business. 
And all the time I’ve been searching for 
you, looking up every street for you, 
latenn in every kitchen for word of you. 
And now I’ve found you, and I want 
you to come away with me and be 
free . . . from the things I’ve escaped 
from.” 

“I—I don’t understand,” she said. 

“Ruth,” he said, “if I weren’t Barry 
O’Hara—if l were John Smith or anybody 
but myself—wouldn’t that word you 

assed to me when you were only seven 
fold true?” ` 

“ Yov’re not,” she said; “so answering 
could do no good.” 

“I think,” he answered, “that your 
reply should satisfy me.” 

ONG,” she said, and then her eyes 
flashed rebelliously, a flush came over 
cheeks which had grown unaccountably 
pale. “Oh, I’m tired of being a pawn in 
the game. I’m sick of being figured over 
and put down in ledgers as an asset. I 
hate it. I hate it! Your family has esti- 
mated me and (Continued on page 82) 


Don’t Tell Anybody 
When You Have a Birthday 


Stop thinking about your birthdays, anyway; for they are not a correct 
measure of your age—You may be younger at fifty than some- 
one else is at thirty—So don’t talk about your years, 
and don’t let anybody else talk about them 


An interview with Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk 
Medical Director of the Life Extension Institute 


As reported by Keene Sumner 


GE is one of the most interesting 
subjects in the world. We are 
always wondering how old 
other people are—and hopin 
that they don’t know how ol 

we are! At thirty, we begin to hedge. At 
forty, we wish the calendar never had been 
invented. At fifty, we become dumb as 
oysters, or else join the Ananias Club. 

This unwillingness to talk about our age 
is nothing to be ashamed of. On the con- 
trary, it is a very sensible thing. It has a 
sound scientific basis. Your “age” is not 
a question of years, but of the condition 
of your body and the state of your mind. 
This is not polite fiction. It is actual fact. 

The date of your birth certificate won’t 
tell how old you really are. Only a 
thorough medical examination will settle 
that question. You may have been born 
only forty years ago, yet have only six 
months to live. Or you may have been 
born fifty years ago, yet be good for 
another fifty years. 

This subject of age has become a kind 
of bugaboo, both in society and in busi- 
ness. Every woman is pigeonholed ac- 
cording to her age in birthdays. When a 
man is being considered for a business 
position, the first question asked is: “ How 
old is he?” And the number of his birth- 
days is accepted as the answer. 

But according to Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk that is not the answer. Doctor Fisk 
is Medical Director of the Life Extension 
Institute, to which about two hundred and 
fifty thousand men and women have gone 
for a physical examination. With more 
than a quarter of a million records to sup- 
port his statement, he asserts that the 
date of your birth has comparatively little 
to do with your actual age; and he advises 
you, for good and sufhcient reasons, to 
keep quiet about that date. 

Therefore, the next time anybody asks 
you how old you are, don’t think that you 
have to tell him the awful truth. Just look 
the tactless inquirer in the eye and say: 

“Acting on the doctor’s order, I decline 
to answer.” 

That ought to settle the matter. But 
these people who like to prowl around 
among our buried birthdays are a per- 
sistent lot. So you’d better arm yourself 
with the facts and figures given me by 
Doctor Fisk. 
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“As constitutional amendments seem to 
be the fashion nowadays,” he observed 
with a humorous smile, “I suggest that 
we pass one abolishing birthdays. Or at 
least that we limit the number, and allow 
only one birthday—the original one—to 
each person. 

“All subsequent anniversaries shall pass 
without notice. Birthday celebrations 
shall be abolished by law. 

“No friend of your boyhood shall be 
ermitted to slap you on the back and say, 
Well, old man, so you’re forty years old 

to-day! Beginning to hear the rustle of 
the sere and yellow leaf, eh? Father Time 
is the only fellow that never goes out of 
business. But cheer up! We're all in the 
same boat. Every day, in every way, we're 
getting older and older.’ 

“Anybody who would do that ought to 
be arrested and fined,” said Doctor Fisk; 
“it is an insidious attack on our moral 
and physical well-being. 

“TRHERE are only two ways of growing 
old. One is by actual changes in the 
hysical organism—pathological causes. 
he other is by psychic changes; that is, 
changes in the way we think and feel. 

“Tf you make a man believe he is grow- 
ing old, it has a psychic effect. You know 
that ‘as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he’ And countless men and women are 
growing old faster than there is any 
physical reason for, simply because they 
think they are growing old. Celebrating 
birthdays is a vicious practice, because it 
keeps reminding us of the passage of time. 
And time, in the minds of most persons, is 
what brings on old age. 

“That is a mistake. Old age does not 
come merely because you have lived 
seventy or eighty years. If you did not 
have to contend with anything except 
time you might live a thousand years. 
That is a dream we cannot realize, be- 
cause we are beset by too many factors 
which do cause old age and death. But 
we can increase the span of human life; we 
can lengthen the period of youth and 
vigor; and we certainly will do this if we 
stop putting the emphasis on our birth- 
days and place it where it belongs, on the 
real enemies to health and long life. 

“I have analyzed these enemies—these 
causes of disease, old age, and death—and 


I think they all are included in a list of 
twelve categories: 


Heredity Hormone Excess 
Infection Physical Injury or 
Poisons train 

Food Deficiency Physical Apathy or 


Food Excess 

Air Deficiency or De- 
fects 

Hormone Deficiency 


isuse 

Psychic Apathy or 
isuse 

Psychic Injury or 
train 


“There is no mention of birthdays, or of 
time, in that list,” said Doctor Fisk. “The 
only bearing which time has on your age 
is indirect. The reason you begin to wear 
out at ooy or fifty—or whenever you do 
begin—is because you have come under 
the influence of one or more of these other 
factors, and you are feeling their progres- 
sive effects. 

“First, there is heredity. It is almost 
certain that none of us starts life physi- 
cally and psychically perfect. Extreme 
examples are the children of syphilitic 
parents, and children with inherited men- 
tal or glandular defects. 

“The child of a syphilitic father may 
show even in infancy the characteristic 
signs of old age. It is born old! It is a 
striking demonstration of the fact that we 
are not as old as our years, but as old as 
our bodily condition. Fortunately, most 
of us are not born with any such tragic 
handicap as this; but we all start with at 
least some minor physical defects. 


“NJO SOONER are we launched into 
life than we begin to encounter its 
enemies. From the time we are infants we 
are exposed to one infection after an- 
other—colds, measles, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid, influ- 
enza, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and so on. 
“We ‘catch’ a few of these diseases, get 
over them, and forget them. But the 
trouble is that in many cases they leave a 
slight chronic infection or some tissue 
damage, as in kidney changes or valvular 
heart defects following scarlet fever or 
measles. It doesn’t bother us particularly; 
but it remains there and constitutes a 
perennial danger spot. It is an open door 
through which new infections can enter 
the system. 
“Then there are the poisons. Some of 
them we take ready-made: tobacco, for 


Don’t Tell Anybody When You Have a Birthday, by KEENE SUMNER 


WHEN A MAN IS FORTY 


You observe the downcast 
gentleman at the birthday 
party. He is sad because 
it is his birthday, and the 
fortieth one at that! He 
felt fine—not a day older 
than thirty—until his 
friends began saying, 
*“*Well, old man! you’ve 
started down-hill now! 
Don’t let your boss know. 
He'd put the skids under 
you!” 


The next morning, when 
Mr. Forty is dressing, he 
studies his face in the 
mirror, hunting for signs 
of age. Because everybody 
tells him he is getting old, 
he begins to feel old. Read 
what Doctor Fisk says here 
on this painful subject of 
birthdays 


instance, and some kinds of 
drugs. Others we manu- 
facture within our own 
bodies, because of errors in 
diet, exercise, and other 
physical habits, or because 
our organs do not function 


properly. 
s£ TE CAN grow old be- 


cause of food defi- 
ciency on the one hand, orof 
food excess on the other. By 
food deficiency I mean a 
lack of the proper kinds of 
food in proper amounts. 
This results in malnutri- 
tion, or so-called deficiency 
diseases such as scurvy, 
beriberi, or pellagra, or 
rickets, and probably many 
unnamed lesser troubles 
covered under the charm- 
ing name ‘avitaminoses’! 
Food excess loads the sys- 
tem with poisonous waste 
products and brings a long 
line of evils. 

“Air deficiencies and de- 
fects relate chiefly to ex- 
tremes of temperature, ex- 
cess of humidity, and lack 
of motion in the air around 
us. The popular notion is 
that lack of oxygen is the 
gravest air hazard that we 
are subject to; but there is never lack of 
oxygen in a wide range of human living 
conditions. A mancan breathe comfortably 
in an atmosphere where a cigarette would 
go out. Provided the air is cool, of a 
proper humidity, and kept circulating, 
there is no known injury from carbon 
dioxide or lack of oxygen. 

“Te is important to keep in mind that 
the problem of air relates quite as much 
to the skin as to the lungs. Over-hot and 
over-humid air, especially stagnant air, 
doesnot allow proper radiation of heat from 


the body, which accumulates a surplus. 
“Tt is well to lift this bogy of lack of 
oxygen, and remember these fundamen- 
tals in air hygiene. Of course one may im- 
pr the oxygenating mechanism of the 
ody by poor posture and faulty breath- 
ing; but that has its origin in another 
factor—physical apathy and disuse. 
“The connection between our physical 
condition and our supply of hormones is 
one which we as yet cannot definitely 
answer. We know that it has something 
to do with the ductless glands—thyroid, 
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pituitary, and so on. It is 
a subject which the medical 
profession is studying, and 
in regard to which impor- 
tant results are being ob- 
tained. There can be no 
doubt that it has a vital 
connection with this mat- 
ter of old age. The new 
popular phrase which de- 
clares that ‘we are as old 
as our glands’ probably 
has some basis in fact. But 
it is a complex question 
and we haven’t yet ar- 
rived at anything like a 
complete understanding ot 
it. 


“PHYSICAL trauma isa 
fancy name for physi- 
calinjury. Nowhere in the 
world is there such disre- 
gard for human safety as 
in this country. Our death 
rate from accidental in- 
juries is appalling, and es- 
pecially the death rate 
from motor accidents. The 
1922 death rate from this 
cause was nearly six times 
the rate for 1911! 
“Physical strain is re- 
lated more particularly to 
overwork in manual labor. 
This is a very complex 
problem, and there is great danger of mis- 
interpreting the facts. It is probable that 
over work per se is a comparatively small 
factor in physical breakdown, and that 
the other eaters which I have listed here 
are more influential because they limit the 
capacity to stand a full day’s work without 
injury. Correction of these underlying 
infections and poisons and other defects is 
the basic task that confronts us. Reason- 
able regulation of working hours is, of 
course, a human obligation on society. 
“Physical (Continued on page 188) 
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He Knew Millions Were There— 


The story of a great pioneer who was laughed at and ridiculed, 
unearthed the Missabe Range, one of 


AM going to tell you the story of a 
man who knew at first hand the 
great Northwest of our country as it 
was before the range fences were 
strung across the Plains, when buffa- 
loes were to be found in great bands in all 


luch when it was no more than a site— 
when wolves howled in the forest at the 
water's edge, where the principal streets 
now lie. Superior, on the Wisconsin side 
of the harbor, was at that time a frontier 
town with perhaps four thousand people. 


By Neil 


When he was eighteen, young Merritt 
enlisted in Brackett’s Minnesota Cavalry 
Battalion. For four years he was a scout 
and Indian fighter. He learned the ways 
of Indians, and his knowledge of the woods 
and plains later served him well. 


that region from the Lakes 
to the mountains, when 
nearly all the Indians were 
hostile and many white men 
knew how to take a scalp. 

In those days, the idea 
that the Great American 
Desert (as much of the 
West was then called) would 
ever be settled was consid- 
ered a dream of visionary 
men. The scout, trader, 
hunter, trapper, prospector, 
or explorer was often the 
sole white inhabitant of vast 
regions. The bark of his rifle 
rather than the whistle of 
the locomotive was then the 
characteristic mark of the 
advance of civilization. 

The West was that kind 
of country when Leonidas 
Merritt first knew it. He 
_is one of the men who has 
helped make it a great set- 
tled empire, with farms, 
cities, homes, and schools. 
He knew the old West as 
few men now living knew it. 
He has behind him a wealth 
of experience that any man 
might envy. 


ONLY a few weeks ago 
Mr. Merritt passed his 
seventy-ninth birthday. He 
looks nearly as tough physi- 
cally as he must have looked 
when he was a stripling on 
the plains. His is a romantic 
story—and a practical one. 

When shipping on the up- 
per Lakes was new he was a 
vessel owner. He explored 
and opened up great timber 
areas. He explored and de- 
veloped what later became 
the greatest iron ore pro- 
ducing area in the world. 
He built railroads—and did 
much besides. You will see 
that out of his pioneering 
experience he learned many 
fundamental truths that ap- 
ply to doing worth-while 
things—no matter where. 

Mr. Merritt was born on 


Why Experts Are 
Often Mistaken 


“TF TVE learned one thing,” says Mr. 
_ A Merritt, “it’s this—don’t give up an 
idea that you’re satisfied is correct, when 
the ‘experts’ say it can’t be so. The ‘ex- 
perts’ usually go largely by the textbooks. 
And the textbooks tell about experience 
with conditions already known about. 
They don’t cover new things. 

“ When the conditions are new, you’ve 
got to reason things out from the facts vou 
find. Start from the ground up, get the 
facts, and come to conclusions—maybe 
not what the textbooks say the conclu- 
sions ought to be, but what the facts show 


they ought to be. 
“Many geologists are like a lot of the 


so-called ‘experts’ in other lines. They 
know what the textbooks say. And when 
they come up against a new thing there's 
a lot they’ve got to unlearn before they’ll 
believe it’s so. 

“When we had our ore mapped out to 
our own satisfaction, our real troubles be- 
gan. Nobody would believe there was ore 
where we said it was. A lot of experts came 
and looked over our explorations. Most of 
them said it was no good. One of the big- 
gest geologists in the country, a man with 
a country-wide reputation, looked over 
the property and reported. there was no 
ore. And for twenty years afterward he 
was kept busy explaining why he had said 
there was no ore on the Missabe Range!” 


Following his service in 
the army, Mr. Merritt 
worked at lumbering for 
several years. About that 
time too, he and his broth- 
ers bought first one sailboat, 
and later added several 
more, and traded up and 
down Lake Superior for five 
years. Steam vessels ap- 

ared on the upper lake, 

owever, forecasting the 
passing of sailing vessels, 
and the brothers took timely 
warning and went into 
other ventures. 


JEONIDAS put in the next 
twenty years chiefly as 
an explorer for pine and min- 
eral lands. It was work re- 
quiring months and even 
years in the woods, away 
from civilization, largely on 
his own resources. The 
characteristic of a good ex- 
plorer was reliability. After 
he got a reputation he com- 
manded great sums of 
money. ore than one of 
the pine lands explorers, on 
the strength of his notes, 
would wire his principals: 

“Send me a million dol- 
lars!” 

And it was sent. 

Mr. Merritt was shrewd 
as well as sturdy and re- 
liable. He accumulated a 
good deal of money for him- 
self. By the end of the ’80’s, 
he and his brothers com- 
manded between them some- 
thing like three million dol- 
lars. It was then that they 
opened up the Missabe 
Range, the story of which I 
will tell in Mr. Merritt's 
words: 

“Soon after we moved 
West,” he said, “my father 
made a trip into the woods 
beyond Duluth. When he 
came back he told us he 
thought there might be ore 
on the Missabe. He threw 
out the suggestion that if 


a farm in Chautauqua County, New 
York. His father went to the head of 
Lake Superior with a sawmill in 1855 on 
the first boat to pass through the Soo 
Canal. The family followed the next 
year, and Leonidas as a boy first saw Du- 
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The boys of the family started at once 
to work in the sawmill. That was not a 
new experience for them. Leonidas had 
been a sawmill hand since he was ten. 
During the winters, they engaged in lum- 
bering. 


any of us boys were ever up that way it 
might pay us to look around and see what 
we could find. That remark stuck in my 
crop. 

“Tn 1890 I entered into a contract with 
a Mr. Mitchell, who was president of the 


Before He Saw a Bit of Ore 


but who went right ahead and stuck to his own idea until he had 
the richest iron mines in the world 


M. Clark 


Wisconsin, Minnesota and Pacific Rail- 
way, to explore for minerals in the Missabe 
and Vermilion districts. There was a geolo- 
gist in the party, and we divided it up into 
two sections. 

“The geologist, as Mr. Mitchell wished, 
went into the Missabe. I took 
my party into the Vermilion 
country. I knew enough about 
the history of mines in northern 
Wisconsin to feel sure the geolo- 
ist wouldn’t find anything on the 
Maki even if it was there. 

“We concluded our explora- 
tions that year, and the contract 
came to an end. The next year 
my brothers and I formed an ex- 
ploring party of our own to go in- 
to the Missabe. 

“I believed the prospects for 
ore were po For one thing, 
what my father said had stayed 
with me. But I was also quite a 
hand to study things out and I 
had a theory about the deposit of 
minerals by ocean water. There 
is a great deal of silver and other 
mineral matter in ocean water, 
you know; but we haven’t yet 
learned how to concentrate it 
profitably. 


“CYNCE, the ocean flooded this 

whole region. Probably the 
geologists would have laughed at 
the theory I had worked out if 
they had heard of it then, and 
probably they would laugh at it 
now; but i think sometime 
they'll have to come to it. 

“Anyhow, it enabled us to do 
what we did; and later, without 
seeing the country, I dotted in on 
a map a lot of ore districts in Canada, 
merely from a study of survey maps. I 
find that some of these places have been 
discovered independently by explorers on 
the ground. Others haven’t been found 
yet. 

“My brothers and I took dip compasses 
and such other equipment as we needed, 
and made our survey. We never told any- 
body our plans or what we were doing, but 
somehow it leaked out. And we were made 
alaughing stock for searching magnetically 
for non-magnetic ore. 

“However, we knew what we were 
about. We were not trying to locate the 
actual bodies of ore with our compasses, 
but the supporting walls, which we knew 
would be highly magnetic. 

“Our method was to strike through the 
woods until we came to a place where the 
compass was deflected. That indicated 
the presence underground, at a depth we 
could not estimate, of the supporting 
walls of the ore body. Assuming that this 
point was on the southern boundary of an 
ore basin, we located it on our maps, then 
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struck through the woods again toward 
the north until we came once more to a 
point where the compass needle was de- 
flected. We took this new point to be on 
the northern boundary of the ore basin. 

` “After locating the northerly point, we 


Leonidas Merritt was born on a 
farm in Chautauqua County, New 
York, in 1844. At the age of 
twelve, he went West, and worked 
in sawmills and at lumbering, 
getting a little intermittent 
schooling in the winters. From 
1870 on he explored for pine and 
mineral lands, and in 1891 opened 
up the Missabe Range. In the 
panic of 1893, Mr. Merritt and his 
brothers lost most of their wealth, 
and for twenty years more he 
worked at developing new mines 
and timber lands, paying off a 
million and a half of debts and 
accumulating a new fortune. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years he has 
devoted himself chiefly to civic 
work in Duluth, serving as Finance 
Commissioner, which position he 
now holds. The photograph at 
right was made of Mr. Merritt with 
his exploring equipment, for use 
in modeling a statue of him, 
which stands in St. Paul in front 
of the State House, typifying the 
type of explorer that developed 
Minnesota 


again struck south, choosing a course bear- 
ing east an an angle of five or six degrees 
from the course taken when coming north. 
In that way we zigzagged back and forth 
a great many times, covering a lot of 
ground, and finally we were fairly sure of 
the boundaries of the ore basin. 

“In all this survey we saw no 
outcroppings of ore. I discovered 
later that it lay very close to the 
surface in some places. But at 
the start we could not see ore, and 
we had to rely on our compasses. 


“ HEN we had the ore 
mapped to our own satis- 
faction our real troubles began. 
Nobody believed there was ore 
where we said it was. Ive hinted 
that a geologist is a bad man to 
find new ore deposits. That’s so, 
because many geologists are like a 
lot of the so-called ‘experts’ in 
other lines. They know what the 
textbooks say. And when they 
come up against a new thing 
there’s a lot they’ve got to un- 
learn before they'll believe it’s so! 
“But if a geologist is a bad 
man to find a mine, he’s a good 
man to (Continued on page 173) 
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The Safe 


A story of ingratitude 


By Homer H. Nugent 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


RANDPA sighed as he carefully 
closed the huge silver watch 
and gazed abstractedly out of 
the window at the long ex- 
panse of fields with the busy 

figures moving among the hay. Strange, 
he thought, that he could never get used 
to the view from the back bedroom 


window. Probably it was because for so 
long he and Grandma had watched the 
road from the front bedroom window, 
when to the children it had been The 
Bedroom. Of course he could see why 
Jim and Clara should want it now, espe- 
cially after he had acknowledged that they 
were the rulers in the little kingdom by 


HARRY TOWNSEND 


deeding the farm over to Jim. Jim was a 
dutiful son and Clara was as kind as 
a daughter could have been. He was 
blessed, he told himself, in having such 
children. 

And yet, instead of replacing the time- 

iece in his vest pocket, he still clutched 
it in his hand. He seemed now, as always, 


a 


Grandpa continued to enjoy the curiosity which was consuming 
them, the more intense because they took such pains to conceal it 


to draw assurance from the very touch of 
it. It reminded him of the time when 
Jim and the other children, who had 
moved away, were little and were proud 
to be allowed on rare occasions to tell 
time by it. They would ask his permission 
to do things, and accept a mere hint as 
law then. He often remembered those 
times now when Jim would reject his 
suggestions with an almost impatient, 
“Yes, Father, I know; but you must re- 
member that times have changed since 
you farmed the place.” 


E CAUGHT himself up. He had for- 

gotten what time it was, although he 
had just looked at the watch. Funny how 
he kept forgetting things. He looked 
again. Eleven o'clock. They should 
have been starting now to meet the 
twelve-two if they had been relying on 


Molly and Ben—and Molly and Ben were 
as fine a pair of horses as he had ever 
seen; he had hated to see them sup- 
planted. Really, that was the reason he 
could never like the automobile which 
Jim had insisted upon getting with the 
money that the little house in the village 
had brought, though he had always said 
that his dislike arose from the way in 
which it jumped out from under you and 
threw you against the seat when it 
started. They would not have to start 
for another half-hour with the automo- 
bile. It was quicker, he admitted; but 
it did not give you the thrill of satisfac- 
tion that Molly and Ben did as you drove 
foront the village, aware that everyone 
turned to admire or envy. He was sure 
that Abner would be disappointed when 
he did not recognize the pair drawn up 
at the station when he alighted. 


He was a little anxious, anyway, as 
to what Abner would think of the changes. 
Abner had always been so different; he 
could assert himself and do things. Al- 
though only two years younger, he was 
still president of the railroad and con- 
sidered a man of great importance. Jim 
and Clara were much impressed at the 
thought of his visit, and Grandpa had 
to admit that he enjoyed the temporary 
importance arising from his brother’s 
advent. He hoped only that Abner would 
understand that he kad done right in 
giving all of the property over to Jim, 
and that he would not misunderstand 
the children’s attitude toward him now 
that he had done it. They were im- 
patient at times, but you could not 
expect youth to understand age. Most 
of all, he wished that Amy would not 
betray that pertness which was the one 
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“Well, of all things!” cried Jim. 


thing he could not like about his grand- 
daughter, though he explained it by re- 
calling that she was only eight, and that 
children were not brought up now as 
he and Abner were brought up. 

He heard steps upon the stairs. A 
moment later the door was pushed open 
and Amy came rushing into the room, 
closely followed by her mother, who was 
half-heartedly remonstrating with her for 
not knocking at the door. ‘‘He is ready, 
Ma. He is. You said he wouldn’t be, 
but he is.” Somehow, the knowledge 
that his daughter-in-law had doubted 
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his ability to prepare himself in time 
seemed more disagreeable coming through 
the medium of the shrill little voice. 

“Amy, be quiet,” admonished her 
mother. “How many times have I told 
you that you mustn’t repeat everything 
Mother says?” 

“I wanted to go to the train, too,” 
Amy rattled on, not heeding her mother’s 
words, “but Ma said that you and Uncle 
Abner would want to talk together com- 
ing back.” She paused, and then con- 
tinued with a wistful look, “I wish I 
could go.” 


; 
: 
f 


“Read that,” he said, passing the letters 


Grandpa would have consented im- 
mediately had not her mother put in, 
“She’s not to go, Father.” Then she 
admonished, “Is this the way you're 
going to be good when Uncle Abner 
comes? I thought you promised Mother—” 

“Well, he ain’t here yet!” Amy was 
preparing to go on with her defense when 
she made a discovery. “Why, Grandpa 
Blandford,” she cried, in the tone of a 
parent about to reprove a naughty child, 
“you ain’t got your necktie on. How 
many times has Ma told you that—” 

“Amy, be (Continued on page 92) 


How Your Name 
Gets on So Many Mailing Lists 


When you buy a home or an automobile, invest in stocks, join a club, or get married, 
you become of importance to business men in all parts of the country, and they 
send you letters about the things they think you are interested in—You 
can often tell from these letters how much people think you are 
worth- Curious discoveries about human nature made by a 
firm which collects and sells lists of classified names 


By E. J. Williams 


Proprietor and manager of Boyd’s City Dispatch, one of the country’s biggest 


MAN in Des Moines, Iowa, pe- 
cently inherited fifteen thou- 
sand dollars by the will of his 
brother. A few weeks later 
he married a girl to whom he 

had been engaged for two years. He 
bought a small house, an automobile, and 
invested two thousand ‘dollars in the 
shares of a gas and electric company. 
Presently he noticed that his mail in- 
cluded many communications from per- 
sons and firms in various parts of the 
country that had never 
been interested in him be- 
fore. 

He received letters from 
two paint dealers, a wall- 
paper house, a tree expert, 
a nurseryman with flowers 
and shrubs to sell, a porta- 
ble garage company, a tire 
manufacturer, a life insur- 
ance company, and a house 
dealing in securities. A 
jeweler and a mail-order 

ouse sent him catalogues, 
and a manufacturer sent 
him an announcement about 
the qualities of a certain 


baby food / 

The man in Des Moines 
was astonished. In reply- 
ing to one of the letters he 
had received he expressed 
surprise that the manufac- 
turer knew he was inter- 
ested in portable garages. “I have re- 
ceived quite a number of letters recent- 

* he wrote, “and they are all about 
things I am more or less interested in; 
but Em curious to know how you or any of 
the other firms knew about my require- 
ments.” 

This letter was forwarded to me by the 
manufacturer because my company had 
supplied him with a list of automobile 
owners, including the man in Des Moines. 
I wrote the Des Moines man how it hap- 
pened that his name had been put on 
quite a number of our lists. What I told 
him may interest you, for I dare say that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred persons 
who read this article are on some one of 
our lists. 

The business of my company is prepar- 


classified list agencies 


ing lists of people in all parts of the coun- 
try who belong in various classifications. 
Such lists are used by at least one hun- 
dred thousand business institutions when 
sending out circular or personal letters. 
The number of pieces of mail sent out to 
persons on such lists totals billions yearly. 

When you buy a house your name goes 
on the tax reports. f you invest in 
stocks your name goes on a.list of stock- 
holders. When you buy an automobile 
your name goes on the state license rec- 


WwW hve Do You- Come In? 


UR lists show,” says Mr. Wil- 
hams, “that there are in the 
United States 1,500,000 persons 


worth over $5,000; 410,000 worth 
over $50,000; 100,000 worth over 
$100,000. There are 22,500 persons 
worth half a million, and there are 
8,078 millionaires.” 


ords. Your name be may obtained from 
these or from some one of a great variety 
of other sources. It is put on the proper 
list and accordingly you receive mail from 
business firms, philanthropies, or individ- 
uals who think they have something to 
offer that will interest you, either because 
you are worth a certain amount of money 
or because you belong to some particular 
profession, occupation, or club. 
Marriages are generally reported in the 
newspapers. In any case, the names of 
newly married people are obtainable from 
the county clerk’s office, as it is a matter 
of public record. When a man’s engage- 
ment is announced he becomes of interest 
at once to life insurance companies and 
jewelers. After he marries he is likely to 
receive information from baby food man- 


ufacturers and from publishers of books 
on child education. 

We have more than 30,000 classified 
lists. In size these run from one name to 
12,000,000 names. Nearly everybody is 
on one or more of these lists. Farmers 
and people who live in towns with a pop- 
ulation under 20,000 are on the mail order 
list. Bill Jones may be on a list simply 
because he is a voter. Another man ma 
be on twenty different lists because he is 
worth anywhere from $1,000 to $1,000,- 

000, because he owns a 
house in town, a country 
home, an automobile or 
stocks, and because of his 
business connections. 

A man | know was re- 
cently elected president of 
a golf club, and accordingly 
his name went on a list of 
golf club officials. In the 

‘course of a few weeks. he 
received letters about golf 
balls, golf clubs, how to 
make a perfect swing, lawn 
mowers, trees and land- 
scape gardening — because 
these were the things in 
which he would obviously 
be interested in view of his 
position. 

Another man I know re- 
ceives from ten to fifteen 
circular letters every day. 
He is a director of several 

companies, a member of thirteen clubs, 

president of two clubs, and interested in 
certain charities. 

Bank directors, doctors, and lawyers, 
whether they live in big cities or small 
towns, receive more circular letters than 
any other class of people. The bank di- 
rector gets notices about investments and 
banking proposals. He is also usually on 
the lists that bring him matter intended 
for well-to-do residents and club members. 
Doctors often receive notices of new med- 
icines, tonics, shaving soaps, tooth pow- 
der and paste. Some of the highest-class 
manufacturing chemists of the country 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
sending samples to doctors. 

Lawyers receive information from in- 
vestment houses, (Continued on page 111) 


This Tiny College Has 
Beaten the World at Debating 


How little “Down East” Bates has walloped the universities of Oxford, Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, and Pennsylvania, among others, in six years of uninterrupted 
triumphs by its debating teams—Principles of effective reasoning 
and argument that we can all use in our daily lives, as told by 
Craig Baird, the gertus behind this remarkable record 


T AN advertising convention not 
long ago, I asked one of the 
master salesmen of America 
what was the hardest of all 
commodities to sell. 

“Ideas!” he exploded. “A man can see 
an automobile, hear a phonograph, read an 
insurance policy, feel a bolt of silk, try on a 
suit of clothes, test the tone of a violin, and 
taste an apple from the top layer of a bar- 
rel. But when you try to communicate to 
him your conclusion about anything that 
he can’t see, hear, touch, taste, 
or smell, you’re bucking a 
baffling problem—particular- 
ly if he has ever thought 
about the matter himself. He 
will admit readily enough 
that his-motor car is out of 
date; but if you suggest to 
him that any of his ideas are 
of a 1914 model, he will pro- 
ceed to hit the roof. That is, 
unless you are a diplomatic 
spe eed of logic!” 

thought of this remark a 
half-dozen times to-day as I 
sat chatting with Craig Baird. 
Baird, a wiry little Middle- 
Westerner with gleaming 
brown eyes, is the outstand- 
ing figure in the debating 
arena of American colleges. 
A few years ago he was 
brought to the small “ Down 
East” college of Bates—lo- 
cated in Lewiston, Maine— 
and given the job of molding 
effective debating teams out 
of the two hundred and fifty 
boys, three fourths of them 
from Maine farms and vil- 
lages, who attend that insti- 
tution. 

In all collegiate history 
there has never been any- 
thing quite like Baird’s 
achievement. Tackling his 
job as a problem in salesman- 
ship—the selling of sound 
psychology and convincing 
arguments to three judges 
and an audience—he has 
turned out a succession of 
teams that have triumphed 
over the best talent of Har- 
vard, Yale, Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and 
many other colleges. Since 
March, 1917, “ Baird’s boys” 
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By Rex Stuart 


have gone through season after season 
without defeat; and in every debate but 
one, the judges’ decisions, rendered with- 
out consultation, have been unanimous. 
On September 26th, 1922, there was 
staged in the Lewiston City Hall the most 
dramatic event of its kind in the history 
of American education. This was the first 
college debate to be held in the United 
States between the two English-speaking 
races. The University of Oxford, upholder 
of British debating traditions for centuries 
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Here are the three men whom the University of Oxford selected 
from its five thousand students to pit against Bates in the first 
college debate ever held in this country between the two English- 
speaking races. ... From left to right the English speakers are 
Christopher Hollis, traveler, magazine writer, and wit; Maqbool 
Mahmood, member of one of the proudest families of India 
and president of the Oxford University International Union; and 
Edward Marjoribanks, secretary of the famous Carleton Club, 
where Lloyd George’s retirement was decreed, and president of 
the Oxford Union, the highest honor in the gift of his alma mater. 
Marjoribanks, who is the probable successor to Lord Tweedmouth, 
is reputed to be the ablest speaker in recent Oxford history 


had challenged the little Maine college to 
a “world’s series” contest, and had sent 
across the ocean the three ablest orators 
that could be picked from the five thou- 
sand students of its twenty-two colleges. 
This was a return engagement. The previ- 
ous year a Bates team, the first American 
debaters ever invited to visit England, had 
met Oxford under the British debating 
rules, which permit no decision on the 
merits of the argument. 

Hundreds of people were still struggling 
in the streets to buy tickets 
when the doors were finally 
closed on an audience of two 
thousand that jammed the 
hall from platform to window 
sills. The undergraduates 
were there in a solid body. 

The fame of the English 
team had been widely her- 
alded. It was headed by Ed- 
ward Marjoribanks, probable 
successor to Lord Tweed- 
mouth and president of Ox- 
ford Union—the highest hon- 
or in the gift of his alma 
mater. Secretary of the fa- 
mous Carleton Club, where 
Lloyd George’s retirement 
was decreed, member of win- 
ning crews on the Thames, 
grandson, through an Ameri- 
can mother, to a former gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, Marjori- 
banks was reputed to be the 
ablest speaker in recent Ox- 
ford history. 

Beside him sat Christopher 
Hollis, traveler, magazine 
writer, and social favorite, 
who held an enviable reputa- 
tion for logic, humor, and 
sparkling epigrams. 

The third member of the 
trio was Maqbool Mahmood, 
president of the Oxford Uni- 
versity International Union, 
made up of Rhodes Scholars 
and other students from all 
parts of the world. A mem- 
ber of one of the proudest 
families in India, Mahmood 
already had served in the 
upper chamber of the native 
parliament, and was known 
to harbor ambitions of some 
day becoming president of 
the “Indian Free State.” Al- 
though still in his twenties, he 
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was regarded as one of the most brilliant 
speakers in England’s Eastern Empire. 
oys— 


Across the platform sat three 


years younger than their opponents. 
of them had never before taken part in any 
intercollegiate debate. Like the majority 
of their fellow students, all three of them 
were working their way through college. 


There was Erwin 
Canham, an eight- 
een-year-old sopho- 
more, who spent 
most of his time out 
of college serving as 
handy-man in a lo- 
cal newspaper office. 
Arthur Pollister, a 
junior, had put in 
the previous sum- 
mer davie a potato 
cart for a wholesale 
grocery house. At 
the same time, Wil- 
liam E. Young, the 
third member of the 
team, had worked 
from five o’clock in 
the evening until 
five o'clock in the 
morning, serving 
coffee, sandwiches, 
and “hot dogs” from 
a perambulating 
lunch wagon. 

Oxford had cho- 
sen the subject: “Re- 
solved: hat the 
United States should at once join 
the League of Nations,” and had 
stipulated that Bates must defend 
the negative. The judges were a Su- 
preme Court justice, who believed 
in Oxford’s side of the question; a 
United States congressman, and the 
professor of government at a rival 
college. Governor Percival Baxter 
of Maine presided. 


THE story of that debate has been 
told so often that I shall not tell 
ithere. Steeped in facts from weeks 
of preparation; talking in the easy, 
earnest, conversational tones of men 
who believed in their “product;” 
using homely word-pictures to drive 
each point home; reiterating a 
selected slogan until the judges and 
the audience knew it by heart— 
“Baird’s boys” swept through to a 
clean-cut triumph that was foreseen 
long before it was announced. The 
audience voiced its approval of the 
judges’ decision by an informal vote 
of 1,301 to 115 in favor of Bates. 

Over the platform swarmed a de- 
lirious mob of students to maul the 
three victors. Across the campus 
the college bell, high up in Hathorn 
Hall, clanged and banged its pans 
of victory. A visitor from Boston 
shook his head in amazement. 

“Who ever heard of celebrating a 
debate like a football victory?” he 
inquired. 

“Debating’s a ‘major sport’ 
here,” smiled one of the professors. 

Those boys you saw on the plat- 
form to-night will be college heroes 
for weeks.’ 

At this point I want to illustrate 
a few of Baird’s principles of effec- 
tive reasoning, on which the long 


string of victories has been builded. These 
principles, he declares, apply as aptly to 
“hitting the boss for a raise” or asking the 
“only girl” to be your wife—or to selling 
anything, from a pound of prunes to a 
battleship—as they apply to the winning 
of forensic contests. 

` “The whole of life’s a debate, if you 
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Here are the three debaters of Bates College, in Maine, 
who defeated the brilliant team that the English 
University of Oxford sent across the Atlantic last 
year. From left to right, they’are Arthur Pollister, 
William E. Young, and Erwin Canham. All of them 
were working their way through college, and two of 
them had never before participated in an intercol- 
legiate debate. Canham, an eighteen-year-old sopho- 
more, had supported himself by serving as handy-man 
in a newspaper office. Young had spent the previous 
summer serving quick lunches at night from a ‘‘hot- 
dog” lunch wagon. At the same time, Pollister had 
been driving a potato cart for a grocery concern.... 
Below is Craig Baird, whose success as instructor in 
debating at Bates has made him an outstanding figure 
in American college circles. For six years the teams he 
has turned out from the little ‘‘Down East” college have 
overwhelmed all opposition. With one exception, every 
debate was won by unanimous decision of the judges 
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stop to think about it,”’ Baird said to me; 
and I have found that most of our de- 
baters who have gone out into the business 
or professional world have registered tri- 
umphs by pretty much the same methods 
of thought that they employed here.” 

“Will you tell me something about 
your campaign tactics?” I asked. 


“All right; there’s 
no mystery about 
them,” he replied. 
They’re built on 
‘horse sense’ and 
practical observa- 
tion, and they have 
little relation to so- 
called ‘elocution.’ 
As I’ve already ex- 
plained to you, I 
make no attempt to 
train mere orators— 
I try to train sales- 
men of thought. 

“In knockin 
around the world 
discovered long ago 
that nearly all suc- 
cessful men have 
one thing in com- 
mon: they know 
more about their 
own branch of busi- 
ness than any of 
their unsuccessful 
competitors. Many 
times I used to write 
in my Se 
the phrase: ‘ Knowl- 
edge is power;’ but I never realized 
its full truth until life taught me 
that the man with the most authen- 
tic facts up his sleeve always sat in 
the strategic seat. 


‘A DISCUSSION of any kind has 

been a magnet to me since my 
boyhood. But I soon noticed that 
most of the conversation on street 
corners, and in hotel lobbies, legisla- 
tive halls, or the front parlor, was 
more or less ineffective, Becouie the 
speakers had not taken the pains to 
master all the essential facts of the 
subject they were discussing. Most 
of them had not learned to distin- 
guish between assertion and evi- 
Frequently they would set 
out by assuming part of the very 
thing they wanted to prove. And 
when they got up against a man 
who had taken the trouble to mas- 
ter all the facts of the case, and who 
could present these facts in a clear, 
simple form, they were in an awful 
fix. Neither deep conviction nor 
florid assertion would help them out 
of it. 

“Presently I resolved that I 
would never enter a prearranged 
discussion affecting my own welfare 
or my deepest convictions without 
being armed to the teeth with defi- 
nite and authentic information. I 
did this as a college debater, and it 
is one of the major points that I 
have tried to impress on my stu- 
dents. I tell them that they must 
know the subject at hand so well 
that they can not only make out an 
air-tight case for themselves but 
also be able to present the opponent’s 
case better (Continued on page 123) 


dence. 
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A Star at 22—But 
After 17 Years of Preparation 


Helen Menken, who is 23 years old now, was hailed by the critics 
last season as a great actress—But her success was not 
an overnight miracle, for she has been on the 
stage since she was five years old 


By Mary B. Mullett 


NE morning, late in October, 

1922, a certain young actress 

awoke to find herself famous. A 

new play, “Seventh Heaven,” 

had opened in New York the 

night before. In it was a rôle which had 

been played by this twenty-two-year-old 

girl with so much intensity and dramatic 

power that her hearers had been stirred 

almost to cheers. In the audience were 

all the leading dramatic 

critics in New York: bril- 

liant, cynical men; “fed up” 

on plays; tired to death 

of “hokum” and theatrical 

bunk. Yet when the morn- 

ing papers appeared there 

wasn’t a dissenting voice in 

their chorus of praise of this 
young actress. 

Her name was Helen 
Menken. Only twenty-two 

ears old! Yet one of these 
Wise Men of the Stage pre- 
dicted that she would be 
another Bernhardt, another 
Duse. 

And one of them, after 
half a column of panegyrics, 
said that the only reason he 
didn’t use more adjectives 
was that he didn’t know 
any more. 

Throughout the season 
she went on playing to 
packed houses. ‘Extra mat- 
inées were given to take 
care of the crowd. Her suc- 
cess was enough to turn any 
girls head. It might have turned Helen 
Menken’s but for the fact that she came 
to her triumph after seventeen years of 
preparation for it. 

“Seventeen years!” youexclaim. “There 
must be something wrong with your arith- 
metic.” 

No, there isn’t. Helen Menken went on 
the stage when she was five years old. She 
has been on the stage ever since. She did 
not go to school until she was twelve years 
old. Then she attended the New York 
public schools for a year and a half. But 
even during this time she continued to 
work in the theatre. 

So when she made her big hit in “ Sev- 
enth Heaven,” she did not do it by any 
overnight miracle. There had been seven- 
teen years of growth before that seemingly 
sudden blossoming of her talent. 

Her childhood was as strange as if it had 
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been conceived by some writer of fiction. 
She was born in New York City; and both 
her father and mother were deaf mutes. 
She herself learned to “talk” with her 
fingers as the average child learns spoken 
language. 

She spelled words with her hands before 
she knew how to read or to write. She 
can’t tell how, or when, she learned the 
usual A, B, C’s necessary to reading. But 


The Top Isn’t the Place 
for Beginners 


= HE only ones I can’t sympathize 
with,” Miss Menken tells us, ‘ 
those that want to jump right in at the 
top, or close to it. For years I have taken 
any part I could get, whether I liked it or 
In the summer I would play in any 
stock company that had an opening for 
me. I didn’t care where it was: Malden, 
Massachusetts; or Utica, New York: or 
Reading, Pennsylvania, or anywhere! All 
I wanted was a chance to work and a 
salary I could live on.” 


she did learn them somehow; and even 
when she was a child books were her chief 
delight and almost her only recreation. 

It is not easy for people who, in the 
common phrase, are deaf and dumb, to 
earn very much money. So the Menken 
household knew by frequent experiences 
what it meant to be hard up. 

At one of these periods, when the tide 
of their fortunes was at low ebb, there 
was a public announcement that ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was to be put on, 
with Annie Russell in the rôle of “ Puck.” 
Walter Damrosch was to provide the 
music and to arrange the dances. 

Mrs. Taliaferro, mother of Edith and 
Mabel Taliaferro, had an agency at that 
time for supplying child actors for stage 
productions, and she advertised for chil- 
dren to take part in the ‘Midsummer 
Night” dances of sprites and fairies. 


‘are 


“I was five years old then,” Miss Men- 
ken explained to me, “and my sister was 
eleven. Things were going rather worse 
than usual in our family finances; so my 
aunt, who knew Mrs. Taliaferro, suggested 
that my sister might be engaged for these 
dances. 

“Of course, like any eleven-year-old 
girl, she was crazy to try it, and hurried 
off to the agency. I always tagged after 
her whenever had a 
chance, so I trotted along 
too. Perhaps it was Fate; 
or perhaps it was only 
Chance. But at any rate 
that little excursion was the 
most important trip I have 
ever taken—and I’ve trav- 
eled a good many miles in 
the years since then. 

“Mr. Damrosch himself 
was present that day, to 
choose from among the 
children who applied. When 
it came my sister’s turn te 
be inspected I was tagging 
along, as usual. I was liter- 
ally a little Miss Johnny- 
on-the-spot; and before I 
knew it I, also, found my- 
self in the spotlight. 

“<This girl,’ said Mr. 
Damrosch, pointing to my 
sister, ‘is too large. But 
this child,’ pointing to me, 
‘is just the right size. Can 
you dance?’ he demanded. 

“T hadn’t been trained, 
but I knew a few steps and 
I had a sense of rhythm. It may seem 
strange to you,” she interrupted herself, 
“but my mother loves to dance. If there 
is music she feels the vibrations. But she 
dances, as many deaf persons do, even 
without music. It must be that they have 
a strong sense of rhythm. Perhaps I have 
inherited this sixth sense in an unusual 
degree, even though I have the usual five 
senses also. 

“Well, I did my little dance steps, and 
was engaged by Mr. Damrosch. While the 
piece played in New York, I was one of 
the children in the cast. And when it went 
on the road I went too. For various rea- 
sons, my mother could not go with me. 
In the first place, my salary wasn’t large 
enough to pay her traveling expenses. She 
herself was working—sewing badges. The 
kind that men pin on their coats at con- 
ventions, youknow. (Continued on page 138) 
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Helen Menken 


MISS MENKEN was born in New York City twenty- 
three years ago and began her stage career, at the age 
of five, as a child dancer in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” She has been almost continuously on the 
stage ever since. For years she was in stock companies, 
or on the road doing one-night stands. 


About four years ago, she made a great impression 
by her work in “Three Wise Fools.” She followed this 
by another success in “Drifting.” And last season, in 
the leading rôle of “Seventh Heaven,” she took her 
place in the front rank of young American stars. Her 
home is in New York. 
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Walter E. Frew 


BEGINNING work at the age of sixteen, Mr. Frew 
has earned one promotion after another, until to-day 
he is president of the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, an institution with fifty-three branches and more 
than 145,000 accounts. His first position was with a 
brokerage firm, but after five years he resigned to take 
a place in the Eleventh Ward Bank of Brooklyn, where 
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he rose to be assistant to the cashier. Next he became 
cashier of the Queens County Bank of Long Island 
City, New York, and then its president. In 1899, the 
Corn Exchange Bank bought the Queens County Bank, 
and Mr. Frew was transferred to an executive position 
in the larger institution. In 1911 he was elected to the 
position he now holds. 


They Bought a Bank 
To Get Him 


As a young man, Walter E. Frew, now president of the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York, refused a position with a big financial institution, out of loyalty 
to the small bank he had built up—His qualities were in such demand, 
however, that the big bank bought the little one in order to 
get his services—Read what he says about the kind 
of men who are in demand for important jobs 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


HORTLY before his death last 
summer, Mr. William A. Nash, 
chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York, said to me: 

“Miss Bennett, I want you to come 
here some day and get Mr. Frew to tell 
you his story for THE American MAGA- 
ZINE. Not because Mr. Frew is my friend 
or is president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, or even because he 
is one of the biggest bank- 
ers in the country, with a 
knowledge of banking that 
is respected by financial 
circles, but because Mr. 
Frew has a story that will 
do anyone good to read—a 
ae story, that ought to 

told.” 


When I repeated this re- 
mark to Mr. Frew, he re- 
plied: “I can’t see much 
of a story. It seems to me 
that you could put it all 
into two sentences—]Ì never 
amounted to much before 
Mr. Nash brought me here. 
And here I am.” 

Nothing could be more 
characteristic of Walter E. 

rew than those two sen- 
tences. With the same 
terseness and at the same 
rate of speed he attends to 
the přoblerns that confront 
him as head of the largest 
state bank in America, the 
largest in the country in 
point of the number of de- 
positors, the ninth in amount 
is deposits in New York 


ity. 

The men who sit with 
him at the sessions of the 
New York Clearing House 
Association, of which he is now tne presi- 
dent, his second successive year in this 
post of honor, which marks the highest 
Tecognition the New York banking world 
has within its power to bestow, talk about 
Frew’s “hair-trigger” decisions, which 
are made so swiftly that the matter under 
consideration seems hardly to have had a 
chance for analysis, and yet from which, 
once made, he seldom deviates. Nothing 
in his job or in the world of finance seems 
to him necessarily complicated or diffi- 


cult. It is talking that makes the compli- 
cations and the difficulties. Frew is 
essentially a man of action. 

“It is this outstanding quality of Mr. 
Frew,” said one of his business associates, 
“that makes it possible for him to handle 
what is probably the most complex bank- 
ing problem in the country—that is the 
handling of his own bank. With the 
largest number of tradesmen’s and house- 


How Many Young Men 
Like This Do You Know? 


i E ARE always looking for men in this 
bank,” says Mr. Frew, “for we never 
find enough of the kind the bank needs, and 
we look for certain definite things. We look 
for honesty first. Then for an ability to take 
hold of the business, and carry on. The third 
essential for a young man who wants to get 


ahead in banking is presence. That means the 
appearance of a gentleman, the manners of a 
gentleman, and a bearing that will induce peo- 
ple to put their trust in him. That is a pecul- 
iar quality demanded in this work that many 


fields of labor would not require at all. 
look for it always. Add to these things ambi- 
tion, and you get a pretty fine type of young 
man, and a type we find it hard to get. When 
you find a young man who has these, and adds 
to them a liking for work for its own sake, you 
have the kind of man we promote.” 


hold accounts in the country, one hun- 
dred and fifty odd thousand in all, with 
fifty-three branches in neighborhoods 
which vary widely, so that each branch 
has to be more or less differently adjusted 
to the needs of that particular neighbor- 
hood, the demands on the executive head 
of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
are extraordinarily heavy. Mr. Frew not 
only manages to meet them in such fash- 
ion that the bank goes steadily forward, 
but also forges ahead in constructive 


work which affects banking interests at 
large. 

“His coolness, clear-headedness, and 
balance during the panic of 1907 and the 
financial depressions of 1914 and 1921, 
and his actual work during those times 
in the New York Clearing House and 
through his own bank, saved hundreds 
of men from financial ruin and estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the sound- 
est commercial bankers in 
the country. 

“He is a man of seem- 
ingly endless activity, and 
has a capacity for work . 
that seems astounding, and 
is hard to understand in a 
man as frail as Mr. Frew.” 

At the first moment of 
meeting Mr. Frew, this 
physical frailty impresses 
itself upon you. mo- 
ment later it is forgotten 
under the force of the en- 
ergy that animates him. 
Frew is a small man, slight 
of frame and muscle. He 
seems to be always in mo- 
tion. His speech is quick, 
incisive, and final, and as 
he talks his hands, head, 
and body move in little de- 
cisive jerks that emphasize 
his meaning. If he had 
lived in New England his 
neighbors would have called | 
him “‘spry,” and no other ` 
adjective so aptly describes 
him. His eyes are pierc- 
ing, but when he looks at 
you he does not make you 
feel uneasy, because he is 
not critical. At all times 
he seems on the watch, 
sharply observant of ev- 
erything that is passing, 
yet reserving judgment. 

Answering a question about panics, 
Mr. Frew said: “A panic is something 
that comes to every man, just as it comes 
in finance; it comes when anyone trusts 
in himself too far. There is such a thing 
as being optimistic to the point of fool- 
ishness. hen a man, or a business, or 
the people as a whole extend optimism 
too far, the result is a collapse of trust in 
themselves that is called a panic. 

“In 1921 the (Continued on page 145) 
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I glanced around to see the popular hero rise in his stirrups, looking in our direction. He’d caught a 
glimpse of the fight. A wide grin flashed over his face; it was my introduction to the famous teeth 


“Sailor Bill” Harriman Just 
Had to See Roosevelt 


How he fought six policemen, joined the navy, deserted ship, and swam ashore off 
Santiago to gratify his heart’s desire 


A story 


By Lincoln Colcord 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PERC E. COWEN 


HIS is a story of the Spanish War, 

but primarily it is the story of a 

sailor. I heard it from a retired 

seafaring friend as we sat at 

luncheon in India House, where 
ships look down from every wall. Even as 
I heard it, the story had an old-fashioned 
ring, though it took place within my own 
memory. But yesterday is the past, and 
giants lived in those days. 

“Do you remember Dashing Bill Harri- 
man?” my friend began. 

“I never saw the man, but I’ve heard 
some tall tales about him.” 

“Yes, there were tall tales about him. 
A harum-scarum genius, unique and con- 
sistent to the last. He had a single and 
abiding affinity for Curacoa gin. Other 
brands of liquor he would drink, if prop- 
erly approached; but Curacgoa remained 
his real love. His career from youth was 
checkered and exciting, and its episodes 
make legendary material. At one time he 
was Admiral of the Venezuelan Navy, 
consisting of two small gunboats and a 
transformed steam yacht. But entertain- 
ing the president of the republic on 
board the flagship one evening, with 
Curacoa just across the water and the 
products of Curacoa flowing free, they had 
quarreled furiously. The president had 
challenged, Bill had accepted and chosen 
pitchforks for weapons; and the resulting 
duel had brought about a change of gov- 
ernment and lost Bill his job. 

“This was the way he lived. Later he 
went to China, later still to Alaska, but 
always returned to the sea. He rose to be 
master of a steamship, and was known as 
one of the best. Last of all, he ran the 
gat of German submarines in the 

orld War. Twenty times he crossed the 
submarine zone, and twice he was forced 
to take to the boats, leaving his ship to be 
sunk by the enemy.- Then, in the third 
ship and on the twenty-first passage, he 
failed to come in. - 

“But at the time I’m telling of, he was 
still in his youth, a first mate of a sailing 
ship, without an attachment under the 
sun. You saw a lean, cadaverous young 
fellow, black-haired, black-eyed, striking- 
ly handsome of face, lithe and powerful 
of body, an Indian save for his white skin, 
but a wild man in spite of it. He lived for 
thrills, and his days were a succession of 
swoops from impulse to action. He 
walked with a slight swagger at the hips, 
landing on the ball of the foot at every 
step, throwing six feet of bone and muscle 


forward with a gait like a dancer’s, grace- 
ful and vigorous. Perhaps he was a trifle 
over-supplied with life, but he drew on the 
store recklessly to keep the pressure down, 
and had a thundering good time. 

“One day he burst into my office ahead 
of schedule. I knew his ship was due, but 
hadn’t heard of her arrival. He always 
came to me first, and experience had 
taught me to cross that day off the calen- 
dar. It was time for lunch, so we went out. 

“Bill called for Curaçoa gin. He mixed 
it with plain water, falfand-half, the 
whole mess filled a large tumbler. This he 
tossed off as if sampling the product, and 
demanded more of the same. His hand- 
some poetic face grew rigorously impas- 
sive under the effort of the occasion; only 
his coal-black eyes flashed signals of dan- 
ger, like distant lightning, a hint of what 
might be coming before the day was over. 

“<This war,’ he observed dreamily, ca- 
ressing the second tumbler. ‘I don’t get 
the idea through my system yet. This 
man Roosevelt. Where the deuce did he 
drop from? Tell me about him.’ 


«CQO I had to tell about the war—the 

Spanish War, you know—while Bill, 
listening intently, was free to use his 
mouth br what he called its natural pur- 
poses. War had just been declared and ev- 
eryone was tremendously excited over it. I 
warmed to the story. To Bill, fresh from 
a long voyage at sea, without previous 
news or preparation, it was stimulating to 
the last degree. 

“‘ By the hook-block, this man Roose- 
velt must be a proper bucko!’ he sud- 
denly exclaimed, banging the table with 
his fist 


“Now, I wasn’t aware that I’d taken 
special notice of Roosevelt in my story; 


-he hadn’t yet emerged into the full lime- 


light of popularity. The men I’d spoken 
ahs McKinley, of course, and Sampson 
and Miles, and Shafter, and the rest of 
the constellation that has set in the eve- 
ning of history. But Bill had an unerring 
instinct for the dramatic and real. He 
may have heard of Roosevelt from some- 
one else, but I’m inclined to think that 
occult reasons governed the occasion. 
For better or worse, the Spanish War from 
its beginning was fated to mean Roose- 
velt, and nothing but: Roosevelt, in Bill’s 
eyes. 

He talked of Roosevelt throughout 
the luncheon, couldn’t seem to get away 
from him; wanted to hear the story of his 


life, the last item of his record; wanted to 
hear it all over again; wanted to know 
about these Rough Riders, how a fellow 
could join, what needed to be done... . 

““Don’t be a fool, Bill,’ I advised. 
‘That’s a regiment of cow-punchers. 
You’d look happy, wouldn’t you, on the 
back of a bucking bronco? They don’t 
steer well, you know.’ 

“<I was just thinking,’ Bill muttered. 
‘Say, there’s a leader for you! I like the 
way he shapes.’ He set the empty tum- 
bler carefully on the table, and gazed at 
me with a solemn expression across the 
litter of our demolished lunch. ‘I’d like 
to see that man!’ 

“*Well, nothing easier,’ I laughed, 
blind to the import of the declaration. 
‘He isn’t invisible. Come to think of it, 
he’s somewhere parading in New York 
to-day. Give me that paper.’ I ran my 
eye down the local war story and found 
what I wanted. ‘If you’re so anxious to 
see Roosevelt, he’s passing down Fifth 
Avenue at this minute.” 

““No? By thunder!’ cried Bill in- 
credulously, in a voice that woke the 
echoes of Sweet’s up-stairs dining-room. 
‘Come on—let’s go.’ 

“We went. We swept up Fulton Street 
toward the Sixth Avenue L—there wasn’t 
any subway in those days—leaving a long 
wake behind us exactly two men wide. 
Bill was impatient; he wanted to see 
Roosevelt. His tactics were those of 
clearing a path along the main deck 
through a gang of troublesome sailors. 
His penetrating black glance forbade pro- 
test. 


“WE FOUND a dense crowd blocking 
the end of Fourteenth Street alon 
the line of Fifth Avenue. The parade ha 
begun to pass. Cheers and shouting went 
up from the crowd, mingled with the mu- 
sic of marching bands. f 

“I drew Bill aside from the curb. ‘Look 
here, I said, ‘you mustn’t tackle this 
crowd like a revolving snow plow. We’re 
in an Irish locality.’ 

“Shut up!’ he growled. His eyes 
blazed, his features were set in grim de- 
termination. ‘I want to see Roosevelt!’ 
he explained. ‘I can take care of myself, 
can’t 1?’ He whirled on me threateningly. 

“*Save your ammunition,’ I answered 
with sinking heart. ‘Don’t fire until you 
can see the whites of their eyes.’ 

“We pushed into the due With the 


prudence of wisdom I dropped back a few 
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aces, leaving Bill to carve his way alone. 

e needed no assistance, and nothing un- 
der heaven could have restrained him. 
These affairs were foreordained. 

“Soon, above the music and happy din 
of patriotism, I began to hear a mutter 
along the crowd, a mutter that rose to a 
snarl, a snarl that mounted to a roar. 
There seemed to be a commotion near the 
front of the line. Standing on tiptoe, I saw 
the tossing of arms and the sudden flight 
of a black derby hat through the air. A 
space on the pavement opened before me, 
a space walled with angry humanity. Into 
this space without warning was precipi- 
tated on his chin and elbow a tall young 
Irishman. Over against him, the pre- 
cipitating force, stood Dashing Bill Har- 
riman, a figure of heroic wrath and blazing 
indignation. 

“*Block me off, will you, you lubber!’ 
he yelled defiantly. ‘Put your eye to that, 
and see the parade!’ 

“The young Irishman rose, every red 
hair a-bristle, and with an answering yell 
made for Bill. The crowd 
closed in again—I tem- ~ 
porarily lost sight of 
the fray. A woman 
screamed. A terrible roar 
went up from the crowd. 
Then two policemen 
brushed past me and I 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

“ But not for long. The 
commotion seemed to 
go on. A shrill whistle 
sounded. Another po- 
liceman dashed by. The 
crowd surged in my di- 
rection. it parted. It 
drew aside to either curb, 
revealing a sight that 
made my blood run cold. 


“BL hatless, coat- 
less, and half shirt- 
less, a whirling devil, a 
windmill of destruction, 
was fighting three police- 
men at one time. He had 
captured a club from one 
of them, and was laying 
abouthim likea madman. 
The red-headed Irish 
youth and a fourth police- 
man he had already laid 
away—perhaps mur- 
dered, it occurred to me 
‘cheerfully, as *I noted 
their stark forms in the 
gutter. As he fought, he 
uttered blood-curdling 
yells, mingled with indis- 
tinguishable words of in- 
sult and triumph. He 
was having a lovely time. 

“Then appeared at a 
dog-trot a fifth police- 
man, a figure constructed 
by nature for gladiatorial 
contests. The crowd 
seemed to recognize him. 
By the very tone of the 
public welcome I knew 
that we now had with us 
a man famed for fistic 
prowess, a champion 
worthy of the enemy. 
Bleeding and discom- 
fited, the other three in- 
struments of the law 
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withdrew from the fray and gathered 
about their fallen comrade. Bill stood 
alone in the middle of the street. 

“He stood at ease, untouched, panting 
lightly, a happy smile on his face, never 
more handsome than at that moment—a 
spirit entirely charming, innocent of any 
but the purest aims. To him advanced the 
champion, the light of battle in his eye. 
They were a beautiful pair. They gazed 
at each other coldly and narrowly. 


ass HAT you trying to do?’ demanded 
the ofhcer, playing for time. 

“*T wanted to see Roccevelt said Bill 
impatiently, as if tired of explaining the 
obvious. 

“*Oh, you wanted to see Roosevelt, did 
you?’ snarled the other, suddenly lunging 
forward. The lists were joined. 

“Tt was a fight historic in the annals of 
the New York Police Department. It 
lasted twenty minutes, and no one inter- 
fered. In that vicinity the spectators’ line 
along Fifth Avenue was deserted for a 


man’s belt. 


while; Roosevelt and his soldiers played 
second fiddle to the bigger show. Leaning 
forward, tense and breathless, the crowd 
watched the fight with smothered ejacula- 
tions, indicative of wonder and joy. 

“Bill was a bruiser on shipboard, but 
he could box when occasion demanded. 
It demanded now, and Bill was boxing as 
he had never boxed before. He was de- 
fending the honor of the sea against the 
minions of landlubberism. In his soaring 
brain there arose the call of tradition, the 
stern voice of duty; he heard the hosts of 
the sea proclaim his deed. He fought 
shrewdly yet vigorously, pressing his ad- 
versary at a terrific pace; and the grace of 
a glorious physique, abetted by those two 
tumblers of Curagoa gin, somehow sus- 
tained him. 

“At ten minutes they were punishing 
each other heavily. Bill went down under 
a straight jab to the shoulder, only to 
bounce to his feet again in a continuous 
evolution. A moment later he had reached 
the officer on the point of the jaw. The 


But almost by instinct I held the thing by 
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big man—he must have outweighed Bill 
by fifty pounds and towered above him 
several inches—fell with a crash but came 
up ponderously, shaking his head like a 
wounded bull. Again Bill reached him 
with a hammer-like impact—the strength 
of his short-arm blow was a legend on the 
sea. The officer staggered. By George, I 
saw that he was a beaten man! 

“It was at this moment that Colonel 
Roosevelt of the Rough Riders crossed the 
end of Fourteenth Street. A cheer swept 
down the Avenue; I glanced around to see 
the popular hero rise in his stirrups, look- 
ing in our direction. He’d caught a glimpse 
of the fight. A wide grin flashed over his 
face; it was my introduction to the famous 
teeth. Then he rode on... . But if he 
were alive to-day, he would recall the in- 
cident. He seldom forgot anything in the 
nature ofa fight that passed andar his eye. 

“The momentary diversion, however, 
had proved fatal to Bill. While I was look- 
ing away one of the officers, to save the 
prestige of the force, had crept up behind 


and finished off my much misunderstood 
friend with a club. I ran to him before the 
crowd closed in. He lay flat on his back, 
conscious, but with an ugly scalp wound 
over the left ear. : 

“*Has Roosevelt gone by?’ he mur- 
mured as I bent above him. 

“*Yes, you lunatic!’ I exclaimed. ‘Here, 
Officer, this man is my friend. He’s just a 
little under the weather, but I'll take 
charge of him.’ 

“*Yewill not, sorr!’ the oficer answered 
firmly. ‘He’ll spend the night in the jug. 
Who is he, anyway, John L. Sullivan in 
disguise?” 


“Se I gave our names and addresses 
and went away. This was the usual 
course of procedure. 

“The little affair passed off at court 
next morning with a smile and a repri- 
mand; I’d spent the previous evening in 
lining up the necessary influence. Bill 
brooded darkly as we went down the 
street. He was in what is called a chas- 


of providing myself with ammunition from the dead 
\\ the muzzle and found that it made a powerful club” 
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tened mood. But not, I soon discovered, 
for his sins. What ate into his heart that 
morning was a chance remark overheard 
in court to the effect that Roosevelt was 
now on his way to the arena of war. 

“*He’s gone,’ Bill complained. 
lost my chance to see him.’ 

“*Well, he saw you, if that’s any com- 
fort,’ I observed. 

“Bill turned, regarding me in haughty 
disapproval. ‘This is no joke,’ he said. ‘I 
mean it. I’m going to see that man.’ 

“T lost sight of Bill for a couple of days. 
At the end of this time he appeared at my 
office in great excitement; life, I judged, 
had turned up for him some new and 
worth-while absurdity. 

“*Well, I’ve done it,’ he announced in 
a voice of elation. 

““Done what this time?’ 

«Enlisted in the navy.’ 

“‘Has the war fever got you, too? 
You’d be more useful at your regular 
trade.’ 

“Oh, the war—’ He waved a deprecat- 
ing hand. ‘I wanted 
to see Roosevelt, 
you know.’ 

“*You are a bril- 
liant specimen? I 
snorted. ‘How do 

ou expect to see 

oosevelt by join- 
ing the navy? You 
had to enlist as a 
sailor, I suppose? 

“‘Sure thing. Oh, 
I’ve thought it all 
out. First place, I 
couldn’t stand this 
soldier business; 
things are too dirty 
ashore. You get 
wounded and fall in 
the mud, and there’s 
bugs everywhere, a 
rotten mess. Now, 
afloat, you’re on a 
clean ship if you get 
wounded; or maybe 
you fall overboard, 
and that’s clean, 
too. None of your 
worms and under- 
brush for me; I want 
fishes and salt wa- 
ter. But Roosevelt’s 
gone to Cuba, where 
the fighting is, and 
the only way I can 
reach him is in the 
navy. Say, I want 
to see that man.’ 


“I GAZED at him 
in admiration. 
‘So you have joined 
the navy, I mused. 
ARTE R in 
white, and submit to 
regular discipline; 
you'll salute your 
officers and answer 
to the blowing of a 
whistle. Well, good- 
by, Bill. Go your 
way, my lad, and 
see Roosevelt. You'll 
find him perched on 
the first can buoy 
outside Morro (Con- 
tinued on page 102) 
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Why the “Smart Alec” Never 
Gets Ahead in Business 


“Not superficial cleverness, but plain, ordinary honesty makes men happy 
and fits them to be leaders,” says George H. Chars, vice president 
and general manager of a great steel company 


An interview with George H. Charls 


As reported by Samuel Crowther 


HE more I see of people—the 

more I work with men—the more 

am I convinced that what are 
sometimes called the homely vir- 

` tues count the most. I do not 

care how clever a man is, how quickly he 


way of saying what he thought and say- 
ing it pretty hard; but he would admit he 
was wrong—if you showed him that 
he was. And he never let his temper get 
the better of his sense of fairness. He 
would fight to the last—but only for what 


trouble getting the kind of company news- 
paper that we wanted. We had no dith- 
culty in getting out a nice-looking paper 
filled with carefully clipped selections; we 
could get a paper that the sales force 
would read, we could get one that the 


can do things, or how well he can do them, he considered right. 
he does not, in the end, seem to amount department knew this. 


to much unless he has a 
certain bullheadedness as to 
right and wrong. One of 
the troubles with these tests 
of mental capacity or tests 
for positions about which 
there is so much discussion 
is that they do not take 
character into account. And 
that is what has to be taken 
into account most of all. Of 
the men I know, those who 
amount to the most invari- 
ably subordinate smartness 
to plain honesty. The so- 
called “Smart Alec” never 
gets very far. 

Men who ring true are 
the sort I began working 
with. And now that I can 
choose my associates to 
some extent, I want to 
select the same kind. 

This is old stuff. Of 
course it is. But anyone 
who gets into his head that 
this kind of old stuff is worth 
any less to-day than it used 
to be is just fooling himself. 
If anything, it is worth more 
to-day; every executive I 
know is hunting all the 
while for men who will grow 
big as men and not just 
grow big in the head. 

Take the kind of man I 
mean. His name is Bill 
Lehman. He started in one 
of our plants as a boy and 
worked up to a foreman- 
ship. I was first attracted 
to him by his reputation for 
being square. An executive 


hears much about the men under him anda reputation that soon gets around. He the whole thing, because 


How I Distinguish Between 
First-Class and Second-Class Men 


HAT we are looking for in business,” says 

Mr. Charls, “is the man who cannot be- 
come satisfied with himself—who always considers 
what he has done as a tiny fraction of what he 
ought to have done. Only a man of this kind can 
truly codperate; and, in order to get things done, 
we must have coöperation. A man single-handed 
can do but little; he has to work with others. 
Working with others means the giving up of all 
that you have—not being afraid that you are giv- 
ing too much and not bothering about whether or 
not the other man gives less. A first-class man is 
never egotistical; conceit is a badge of the second- 
class man. A first-class man gives everything be- 
cause he knows that the most he can give is little 


enough; he never bothers about the possibility of - 


contributing more than his share. Rather he is 
ashamed that he has so little to give. Men of this 
sort are not rare. You do not hear a great deal 
about them, because they are modest. They never 
stand out willingly as being better than anyone 
else. If they happen to be at the head of an organi- 
zation they will tell you about the men around 
them and not about themselves. I know many 
such men, There are many in our own organiza- 
tion—because when we find one we hold on to him. 
All of them have come up through the ranks.” 


‘The men in his ofhce force would read, but we did not 
It is the kind of seem to be able to get anything the men in 


the works would read and 
take home. A sure test of a 
factory paper is the number 
you find around the gates or 
in the locker-room on the 
day it is distributed. Bill 
seemed to know more about 
men thananyone else around 
the place. He had been 
working since he was a boy, 
and had not been able to 
go beyond a few years of 
school. He had none of the 
educational qualities an edi- 
tor is supposed to have. 
But he did seem to know 
what people liked. We 
asked him to take charge 
of the paper. He did not 
want the job. He said that 
he knew nothing about 
writing. We told ie that 
did not matter; we did not 
want a fancy paper; we 
wanted a paper the fellows 
in the shops would like. He 
would not have to please 
the executives. Finally he 
said: 

“If you will give me com- 
plete charge of that paper 
and put it up to me to say 
what goes into it and what 
stays out, I’ll take the 
job.” 

He took full charge. I 
write editorials for the 
paper, but they are not 

rinted as I write them. 
Vhen I have finished an 
editorial I never know what 
is going to happen to it. 
Now and again Bill kills 
“the men don’t 


good deal of what he hears is unfavorable, 
for the bad news seems to carry better. One 
learns to discount about ninety per cent 
of the reports that come in. But Bill, 
although he had as many arguments as 
the next man and was known as a man 
that nothing could be put over on, did 
not seem to make any enemies. He had a 


never had any real trouble, for it was 
always taken for granted that he would 
do the square thing. And always he did. 
He would fight the management or the 
men—he would fight for whatever he 
thought right. And so he had universal 
respect. 

We had been having a good deal of 


care anything about that.” And always 
when he explains his reasons I know that 
he is right. Sometimes he cuts out sen- 
tences or paragraphs. One day I started 
off an Sone “Tama workman, pure 
and simple.” It came back to me with 
“pure and simple” cut out. 

“You don’t have to tell the men that,” 


Why the “Smart Alec” Never Gets 


explained Bill. “They know whether you 
are pure and simple.” 

It is rare now to find a copy of the 

aper thrown away. The men take it 
ake men that have been temporarily 
laid off or are ill send their children down 
for copies. Nothing gets into the sheet 
excepting news of the works and the men 
init. Bull has lately taken to very small 
type in order to get more copy into an 
issue. He prints the notes about every 
department. He prints pictures and tells 
who the people are. The thing is full of 
real news. Bill is doing a great job just 
because he is square in his own mind and 
will fight for shat he believes is right in 
that paper. He knows where he stands; 
you know where he stands. 

Take some other men in higher places. 
Take the man I first worked Rr- Etki 
M. Verity. It was not easy to get a job 
with him. My mother—it has been more 
than twenty years ago now—wrote to me 
in Cincinnati that a new mill was opening 
in Middletown and she thought there 
would be more chance there than in the 
job I had. My mother was always looking 
ahead for greater opportunities for her 
son—I shall have more to say about her 
later. I wrote to Mr. Verity about the 
first of December asking for a position. 
I got no reply. ‘Two weeks later I wrote 
again. Still I did not get a reply. Then 
I wrote regularly every two weeks. 
Along in March I had a letter from Mr. 
Verity saying that he had no positions to 
offer, but if I really wanted to work he 
would put me into the rolling mill at 
forty dollars a month. as a laborer. I 
took the next train up—the money was 
less than I had been getting, but I took 
my mother’s word that the job had more 
of a future. 


T FIRST the future was well concealed; 
for two years I worked in the mill with 
only slight increases in salary. However, 
as time went on, it became evident that 
there was a future in that company for 
anyone who would play the game. For 
the atmosphere was one of absolute fair- 
ness; the head of the sales division, Mr. 
R. C. Phillips, the first big business man 
I ever served under, was a real person, 
and the men around him were likewise 
real. By this I mean that nothing was 
done for effect; there were no assumed 
manners. A fellow did not have to ques- 
tion motives or to wonder what was up 
the boss’s sleeve. Men who were pro- 
moted did not often get big heads—the 
few who did either changed their ways or 
left. And when a man was promoted we 
knew that he had won his place on merit 
and not by favor. The whole sales 
division had something of the personality 
of Mr. Phillips, for his was the exemplif- 
cation of stalwart Christian manhood. 
Everyone was trying to do better—no one 
was in the unfortunate condition of 
having arrived and having nothing more 
tolearn. In fact, the higher the office the 
man held, the less he pretended to know. 
Nothing is worse in business than 
having a man around who feels that he 
is in a good job, that he is a good man 
for the job, and that he has nothing more 
tolearn. Such a man invariably is obse- 
quious to his superiors and rude to his 
inferiors. He is satisfied with himself 
and with his position. He is the “Smart 
le” type to which I have referred. 
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George H. Charls is vice president and general manager of the United Alloy 


Steel Corporation. 


Ahead in Business, 


He was born in Cincinnati in 1878. 
school, he worked in his father’s grocery store. 
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While attending 
After two years at the 


University of Cincinnati, he had to give up his dream of becoming a law- 


yer, and take a laborer's job in a steel mill. 


He continued at this for two 


years and then successively held the positions of clerk, salesman, assistant 
sales manager, and assistant secretary, before he reached his present office 


He will not grow with the business, and 
some day an emergency will arise and he 
will have nothing to meet it with. There 
are a lot of such people in business—the 
know-it-all, the “I” sort. The whole 
atmosphere of the plant fitted in exactly 
with my own home training. The men 
around believed the good, solid truths my 
father and mother had taught. 
OR ours was one of those families that 
are now called “old-fashioned” —that 
knew a few elemental truths and followed 
them. To me only one person in the 
world has ever seemed more wonderful 
than my father—and that was my mother. 
They were never rich in money, but they 
were fabulously wealthy in that which 
counts more. They knew what was right 
and what was wrong; and they never 
allowed anything to shake them from the 
right. My father on his death bed—he 
was seventy-eight years old—called me in: 
“My son,” he said, “I have taught you 


how to live. Now I am going to teach 
you how to die. When your time comes, 
go to your Maker with a smile.” 

And he did. 

My mother was ambitious for me. 
We had a grocery store in Cincinnati and 
it gave us a living. I went through the 
high school and on to the University of 
Cincinnati. I made the football team and 
it was a good team, too. Just after the 
University of Indiana game during my 
sophomore year I broke my collar bone. 
The Dartmouth game was still to come. 
It was our big game and I wanted to play. 
Cavanaugh, the famous old Dartmouth 
player, was our coach. He fitted me out 
with a big leather pad that had very stiff, 
rough edges. He never told us in advance 
who was going to be in the line-up; until 
a few minutes before we went on the 
field there were always at least fifteen of 
us who were hoping to play. When the 
day of the Dartmouth game came around 
I did not expect (Continued on page 167) 


Tip Your Hat to the Old 
Sewing Machine Back Home 


The most common machine in the world, which has helped to give so many 
“self-made” men their start, now performs thousands of operations that 
touch our daily lives at every angle—Amazing performances ” 
of sewing machines, and the romance of their sales 


An interview with Arthur J. Murphy 


Treasurer and joint sales manager of the Singer Sewing Machine Company 


As reported by Robert Norman 


N A gusty December 

evening last winter fif- 

teen men were ‘sitting il! 

around a table in the 

dining-room of a big 

house in New York City. All of 

them were past fifty. They had 

come from many cities, just as 

they had been coming once a year 

for a long time. It was a pilgrim- 

age of tradition and sentiment 

that brought them together; for 

they were veterans of one of those 

great industrial expansions that 

made American enterprise known 

around the world toward the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

All of them had worked, in posi- 
tions of greater or less responsi- 
bility, under one great leader—a 
man whose name most of you 
would recognize if I mentioned it. 
A few years before there had been 
more than twenty of them. Now 
there were sixteen, all told; for an 
absent member was on a business 
trip somewhere in the Orient. 

“Chief,” remarked one of them, 
turning to their beaming host, “Joe and I 
have been having an argument. He says 
it was Bill Rainey, of Plant 5, who gave 
you your first shove ahead. That was 
when you came on the job, a green engi- 
neer, just out of your jerkwater college. 
I insisted it was the ‘Old Man’ himself 
who first spotted you one afternoon out in 
the yards hustling a gang of huskies. Now 
I wish you would tell us what it really was 
that helped you to get under way.” 

The man addressed as “Chief” folded 
and unfolded his napkin with slow move- 
ments of his fingers. His eyes seemed far 


in 

“I reckon you both lose, boys,” he said 
presently. “If I’m any good at sizing up 
the past, I’d say the thing that had the 
most to do with my being here to-night 
was—my mother’s old family sewing ma- 
chine. 

“I never could have gone through 
school if it hadn’t been for that plain old 
piece of machinery. Father and Mother 
depended for a living on a rocky little 
farm of eighty-five acres; and with 
droughts, early frosts, winter-killings, and 
poor markets, they had a tough time. All 
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nui 


American sewing machine is the 
most widely distributed machine on 
earth. Intrepid salesmen have pene- 
trated jungle, mountain height, and des- 
ert—even in advance of the missionary. 
Above is a photograph taken in the heart 
of ‘‘Darkest Africa.” The priest, official 
mouthpiece of the idol in the thatch 
back of him, is spending spare hours 
sewing for his tribe. ... J At the right 
another priest, a Greek, is seen escap- 
ing from burning Smyrna with his sew- 
ing machine on his shoulder 


The 


we could count on was a roof over our 
heads and enough plain food to eat. 


“NM OTHER made most of my shirts and 

4°42 part of my underclothing on that ma- 
chine; and when my pants wore through 
she would hunt up some patches that 
matched them as closely as possible, and 
start her patient seesawing of the old 
treadle. Voulve heard about ‘making 
both ends meet’; that’s what Mother’s 
patches literally did. They made it pos- 
sible for me to go to school in comfort and 
decency, if not in style. Otherwise, I’m 
afraid I couldn’t have gone at all—for she 


was too busy with a million other 
duties to do all that sewing by 
hand. 

“Then, in my last yearat college, 
where I had been working my way 
as best I could, I found that I didn’t 
even have money enough to get a 
decent suit for graduation. Mother 
heard that a new hotel was open- 
ing in the village, and she per- 
suaded the proprietor to let her 
hem the sheets, pillow cases, and 
towels. The week before com- 
mencement I got a money order 
for twenty-three dollars—earned 
with her own blue-veined hands 
by midnight work. With it I 
bought my suit and a new hat.... 

“There’s a sewing-room some- 
where up-stairs here, with a ma- 
chine run by electricity. I’ve seen 
it in passing—but it means noth- 
ing in the world to me. The most 
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it can do is to stir up memories of the old 
machine on the farm, with Mother bend- 
ing over it before the window, her gray 
hair set off by the vivid hues of the holly- 
hocks that grew in a bed just outside. 


eta all 
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Tip Your Hat to the Old Sewing Machine Back Home, by ROBERT NORMAN 45 


“In the old days, when you 
and I used to leave the works 
at night and look back at the 
great redchimneyswe thought 
that we were real machine 
makers. Boys, we were only 
pikers! The fabric of our 
lives, and whatever they 
have come to stand for, was 
sewn by patient hands on the 
family sewing machines of 
our Bophond: Let’s stand 
and make a silent pledge to 
it! 

And fifteen men rose sol- 
emnly to their feet in one of 
the strangest toasts ever of- 
fered. 


I THINK that you will find 
few self-made men whose 
hearts do not give a little tug 
at the sight of the old sewing 
machine back home. It is 
the most widely distributed 
single piece of machinery in 
the world. Moreover, it is an 
American invention and an 


Here is an aboriginal Indian hut in the interior of 
Chile. The grandmother is working at her primitive 
hand loom, while her granddaughter is trying out the 
American sewing machine that a salesman has just 
left. The mother of the operator is in the background 


would fill the entire space of 
this article. A single Ameri- 
can company manufactures 
more than twenty-six hundred 
variations—which do every- 
thing from tracing the most 
delicate designs to stitching 
the thick leather belting that 
turns the most powerful mill 
and manufacturing wheels. 
The common cotton sacks 
containing sugar, salt, or meal 
that you buy at the corner 
grocery store are stitched up 
afler they are filled by ma- 
chines of a special type—of 
which the company i have 
referred to manufactures 
ninety-four different models. 
If you have recently had your 
automobile tires retreaded at 
an up-to-date garage, very 
likely they were repaired ona 
sewing machine designed for 
that type of work exclusively. 

Practically “every stitch 
on your back”—to use a 
time-worn expression—as well 


American development. Sales- 
men of vision and daring, 
most of them men who be- 
longed to the “patched pants 
brigade” in their barion. 
have pushed its distribution 
to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. And fellow workers of 
these same, men have har- 
nessed it to thousands of 
varied uses, al] of which touch 
our daily lives at some point 
of contact. 

I have always maintained 
that the sewing machine has 
produced the outstanding 
fairy tale of modern industry. 
Although it is an American 
story, it is a story with which 
few Americans are familiar. 
They know of the sewing 
machine’s use in the home, 
and they are more or less 
vaguely aware that all “‘store 
clothes” are machine- 
stitched. But beyond that 
point they seldom stop either 
to think or to inform them- 
selves. 

A bare catalogued recital of 
the uses to which the sewing 
machine is put in industry 
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At the upper left is a scene showing the way that portable 

sewing machines are transported across the veldt of Rho- 

desia, South Africa. The travelers are just stopping for 

their noonday lunch. The picture at the upper right re- 

veals a sewing machine demonstration in a tiny village in 
the mountain regions of Japan 


The photograph below was taken in Porto Rico. The sales- 

man for an American company has hired native carriers 

to *‘tote’’ the sewing machine that he is planning to use 
for demonstration purposes in a native village 
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as the stitches in the shoes on 
your feet, the hat or cap on 
your head, the collar around 
your neck, and the tie that 
you knot into it, are machine 
made. One type of machine 
fashions your buttonholes 
and another sews on the but- 
tons. Indeed, it is the boast 
of the modern manufacturer 
that there is no single opera- 
tion which the hand can per- 
form with a needle that cannot 
be done as well, or better, 
with a machine. And he will 
produce one for you, to make 
good his boast. 


“BUT you forget about em- 
broidery and lace mak- 
ing,” remarked a woman to 
whom in my enthusiasm I 
made this statement recently. 

“Not at all,” I told her. 
“Thereisn’tasinglekindofem- 
broidery or lace that cannot be 
made on the old family sewing 
machine that your mother is 
still operating back in Illinois. 
Moreover, it can be turned 
out more quickly, and prob- 
ably more perfectly, after one 
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has learned the knack. Human fingers 
grow tired and sometimes err, but the 
sewing machine never falters or drops a 
stitch—so long as it is handled right.” 

“But how about the embroidery we bu 
at the stores?” she asked, very muc 
astonished. 

“The largest part of it is machine- 
made,” I replied. “I can take you to es- 
tablishments with row after row of whir- 
ring sewing machines devoted exclusively 
to this kind of work. A skilled operator 
can do the most difficult kind of embroid- 
ery with incredible rapidity. I venture to 
say that she can embroider your name 
or the name of your son’s college on a 
pennant, with needle and silk, as fast as 
you can write it with a pen or pencil.” 

“You said lace, too?” 

I pointed across the street to a shop de- 
voted to Philippine and Porto Rican laces 
of the highest grades. 


“MHE chances are that every piece of 

lace in that show window was fash- 
ioned by some native on a family sewing 
machine,” I said. “Probably you have 
never heard that most of our sales in these 
islands, and in South American countries, 
are made to women who use the sewing 
machine almost exclusively for lace and 
embroidery. They either do their plain 
sewing by hand or send it out to a dress- 
maker.” 

“Do the women of the United States 
know that this sort of work can be done 
on the sewing machine?” 

“I’m afraid that most of them don’t. 
Perhaps it has been largely the fault of us 
manufacturers in not taking enough trou- 
ble to inform them—but that is a fault 
which some of us are now preparing to 
remedy.” f 

My friend was so interested a listener 
that I decided to continue her education. 
We had walked up Fifth Avenue for a 
number of blocks when I asked her to step 
into a certain shop with me. On the walls 
were hanging reproductions of a number 
of the choice ‘‘Old Masters,” as well as re- 
productions of other well-known and more 
modern paintings. 

“What lovely copies!” she exclaimed. 
“Who did them?” 

“Most of them were done by a woman 
whose ‘studio’ is in an office building on 
lower Broadway. Her equipment’’—and 
I waited a moment for dramatic effect— 
“consisted of a thousand shades of silk, 
and an ordinary family sewing machine 
without any kind of special attachment.” 

I had to take one of the pictures from 
the wall and let my friend examine it at 
close range before she could quite convince 
herself that there was not some “catch” 
in my explanation. 

“How in the world does she do it?” she 
asked. 

“By skill, practice, and infinite pa- 
tience,” I said. “In a reproduction such 
as you have been examining, there are 
about twenty-five hundred stitches to the 
square inch. Of course that makes them 
so fine that you can’t see them at all. The 
blending of the colors necessitates constant 
changes from one to another of a myriad 
shades of specially prepared silk. 

“This woman worked eight hours a day 
for six months to reproduce Rosa Bon- 
heur’s famous masterpiece, ‘The Horse 
Fair.” In making six million one hundred 
and sixty-two thousand stitches she used 
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up one hundred thousand yards of sewing 
silk of all colors—enough to reach in a 
single strand nearly fifty-seven miles. Her 
reproduction has been pronounced prac- 
tically perfect by experts.” 

“But she must be a phenomenon! The 
average woman couldn't do it, could she?” 

“A number of ‘average women’ have 
been taught to do similar work,” I said; 
“but I wouldn’t advise you or any of your 
friends to take it up. Such pictures have 
no special commercial value, because in 
the course of years, even with the best 
dyes we can get, the colors have a ten- 
dency to fade. The reproductions are 
made for demonstration purposes; for ex- 
hibition at World’s Fairs and other expo- 
sitions, as well as at public salesrooms. 
Always they attract the amazed attention 
of whoever sees them.” ; 

From pants patching to picture making 
seems a 2 cry, but the latter is about the 
only “unpractical” use to which our sew- 
ing machine of to-day is put. Nearly eve 
other kind of operation is tied up mah 
something that concerns your daily work 
or play. If you are a lone bachelor, and 
send your socks to one of the “mending 
shops” now found in most American 
cities, you may be surprised to learn that 
even the most yawning holes are darned 
on a sewing machine. Even so historic an 
institution as the quilting party has come 
under its sway. All the sewing formerly 
done by hand on quilts can now be ex- 
ecuted effectively by this household jack- 
of-all-trades. 

A friend called my attention the other 
day to the fact that the late war could not 
have been fought and won by us if the 
Germans had possessed sewing machines 
and we had been without them. Sewing 
machines made it possible to prepare at 
record speed the vast amounts of uni- 
forms, blankets, tents, harness, and other 
like equipment which our armies used 
overseas. The flags that waved from most 
of our homes and our public buildings 
were machine-made, and there was one 
special type of machine designed for the 
sole purpose of sewing on the stars. 


AN OPERATOR ina hat factory willtake 
a handful of straw braid, moistened to 
make it pliable, and sit down at a sewing 
machine. Beginning at the button, or 
loop, that forms the center of the crown, 
he will stitch the braid in spiral rings until 
in a few moments your spring straw is tak- 
ing shape under his deft fingers. Another 
type of machine will stitch cloth for but- 
tonholes, and work the edges with a’ per- 
fect purl stitch so rapidly hee the eye can 
scarcely follow the operation. Under the 
guidance of a swift operator one of these 
machines has been known to fashion as 
many as six thousand buttonholes a day. 
Some of the machines used in industry 
are, of course, beyond the wildest dream 
of Elias Howe, the inventor, both in com- 
lexity and size. I know of one that has a 
beter of thirty-six needles. They make 
parallel rows of stitching at the rate of 
90,000 stitches a minute. Another, a 
twelve-needle machine used for tucking 
and shirring women’s gowns, takes 43,000 
stitches a minute. As the stitches are 
about one eighth of an inch apart, you can 
easily figure that these machines sew at 
the rate of about one mile a minute. 
Still other power machines—some of 
them sixteen feet long and weighing 


nearly a ton—can sew a neat seam through 
a three-fourths-inch piece of rubber or 
leather. This is not as impressive as it 
may seem; for the ordinary household ma- 
chine, if equipped with a good needle and 
operated slowly and carefully, will pierce 
exceedingly thick material. In the early 
days of the sewing machine, enterprising 
salesmen or “agents” as they were called 
at that time, used to demonstrate the 
merits of their particular make of machine 
by stitching cigar box covers. I do not 
recommend this, however, as a practice. 
A census of fifty-nine distinct stitching 
industries in the United States, taken a 
few years ago, showed 26,571 factories 
using 621,837 sewing machines of various 
types to perform thousands of different 
operations. The later demands for war 
equipment caused a tremendous increase 
in the output from most of these indus- 
tries, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of sewing machines required. 


I HAVE often thought that the average 
American housewife would do well to take 
a lesson from industrial establishments— 
where the sewing machine is used with 
striking efficiency and for such a multitude 
of purposes. It is the exceptional woman 
who puts her machine to half the uses of 
which it is capable. Usually she forgets 
all about the box of attachments that 
comes with her purchase. If you were to 
look in thousands of American homes to- 
day you would find these attachments 
stored in some out-of-the-way place and 
covered with dust. Yet if they were only 
properly employed they would do scores 
of things that the housewife does by hand 
or gets the village dressmaker to do— such 
as tucking, box-plaiting, cross-barring, 
binding, piping, shirring, ruffling, and 
hemstitching. These operations became 
necessary as the plain, old-fashioned 
gingham and calico gowns our mothers 
used to wear have developed into the 
elaborate frocks of to-day. 

Among the modern generation of city 
dwellers we sometimes find a lack of in- 
formation and training so surprising that 
it is likely to be funny. A well-dressed 
and apparently cultured woman came into 
one of our shops recently and bought a 
machine that she wanted delivered in a 
hurry. 

“Shall we show you how to operate 
it?” asked the saleslady. 

“Goodness, no!” the woman exclaimed. 
“T used to watch Mother sew on the ma- 
chine by the hour, and Id certainly be 
stupid if I hadn’t picked up anything as 
simple as that.” 

A few hours after the delivery of the 
machine the shop received a frantic tele- 
phone message from this customer. 

“The machine won’t run at all!’ she 
cried. “Send one of your best repair men 
here immediately!” 

It happened that one of the shop’s re- 
pair men was at work on another assign- 
ment in the woman’s neighborhood. When 
he telephoned in, a few minutes later, he 
was instructed to rush over to her apart- 
ment. 

“Do you know why that woman’s ma- 
chine wouldn’t run?” he asked, with a 
grin, when he returned to the shop. 

“No; what was the matter?” inquired 
the forewoman. 

“She had neglected to thread it,” he 
said. (Continued on page 149) 


“If only Sanitelli will yell his head 


off now!” he muttered to himself 
as he dashed back to the tower 


nly 


en Minutes to Spare! 
The story of a bad night in Signal Tower Z 
By Henry F. Pringle 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. F. WARD 


HE wind howled down over the 
crest of the mountains and threw 
itself against Signal Tower Z as 
though it would tumble the flim- 
sy structure into the valley be- 
low. March was coming to an end con- 
trary to all tradition. The warmth of 
spring seemed as distant as in the depth 
of winter. It had been raining steadily 
for a week and now it had grown colder. 
The gale carried a biting chill and a large 
proportion of sleet with the rain that it 
swept alang. 
ower Z marked the half-way point of a 
forty-mile spur of the Midland railway, 
tunning north into the anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. On the time ta- 
bles of the system the spur was known as 
the Pipestone Branch because of a large 
mine of that name which stood at its head. 
A solitary passenger train ran daily in 


each direction. But the branch was a val- 
uable feeder because of the coal that it 
carried to the main line. It had but a sin- 
gle track. 

Howard Branton, the youthful signal- 
man at Tower Z, shivered a little as the 
wind made the small room in which he 
lived and worked tremble. Looking out 
from the window he was barely able to 
see the green light of the semaphore 
which indicated that the track was clear 
ahead. : 

“Clear enough!” he muttered to him- 
self as men will who spend a large part of 
their time alone. “It’s clear enough, all 
right, although it doesn’t really make a 
blamed bit of difference to-night. This is 
one rotten hole to be stuck away in— 
nothing to see, nothing to do but wait for 
No. 3 and No. 6, which usually pass with- 
out even whistling. The Division Super 


doesn’t know I’m alive. And they told 
me railroading was a fine job for a young 
fellow to work his way up in!” 

Branton jabbed savagely at the fire in 
the old-fashioned stove which served to 
heat the tower. Youth is the time for 
companionship, and he was lonely. He 
had been at Tower Z for more than a 
year, and to twenty-two a year is a long 
time. The fact that back in his home 
town there was a girl named Susan, who 
had intimated that she could not wait too 
long, did not add to his patience. Susan 
had brown eyes and a very modern na- 
ture. She felt sure that she saw the world 
very clearly, and it is certain that she de- 
manded much—but Branton was trying 
to put Susan out of his mind for the pres- 
ent. 

It had been dark two hours now, and 
No. 6 had gone by at dusk. Unless a 
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string of coal cars came down from the 
mines there was little chance of additional 
work. The coal trains ran on no definite 
schedule during the night. When enough 
cars had been Filed, the dispatcher at the 
mine sent along a wire instructing the 
‘Tower Z signalman to see that the line 
was clear. ‘This, in turn, was relayed to 
Tower W, which stood at the junction 
with the main line. The principal func- 
tion of Tower Z was to guard against land- 
slides, and particularly to watch the long 
trestle which carried the track to the 
south. 

It was just eight o’clock when Branton 
was summoned to his key by hearing his 
own call repeated. 

“No more freights,” said the dots and 
dashes. “Thought I'd tell you, so you 
could turn in. vs a rotten night. The 
rails are coated with ice. Good night.” 

Branton returned the greeting. He 
then turned toward his radio receiving 
set, which had helped to lighten many of 
the weary hours at the tower. Possibly 
Susan would be listening to the same con- 
cert to-night, he thought, forgetting his 
determination to think of her but little. 
The possibility comforted him, however, 
and he opened an evening paper which the 
crew of No. 6 had tossed to him and looked 
for the broadcasting programs from Har- 
risburg and Pittsburgh. 

Outside the storm was increasing in vio- 
lence. The wind crashed against the sides 
of the tower with renewed vigor and bent 
huge trees growing near by almost to the 
ground. It was a bad night, the worst 
that Branton had experienced in the 
course of his year on duty. He was glad 
that no trains were due. The steady click- 
ing of his telegraph instrument gave as- 
surance, however, that the wires were still 
in place. 

The radio programs that night were 
about as usual. Branton determined to 
tune in for the program to be broadcasted 
by anewspaper at Harrisburg. Much was 
being made of the fact that an opera com- 
pany was in town that night. Part of the 
performance was to be sent out into the 
ether. The twin operas “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” were to be sung. 
The tenor in the leading rôles, so the ac- 
count read, was named Signor Sanitelli. 

“All right, signor,” said Branton to 
himself as he twirled the wave-length 
knob on the receiving set. “Show us what 
you’ve got.” 


HE ADJUSTED the ear-piece to his 
head, as he seldom used the amplifier 
except when some of the miners or men on 
the freights stopped in for a brief concert 
on their way to the junction. The signal- 
man found that the storm had affected the 
transmission but little. He listened some- 
what impatiently to the bedtime stories, 
the market reports, and the fashion hints. 
Then came a series of news dispatches. 
Among them was one stating that the 
storm which was raging outside of the 
tower had covered a large area. Several 
lives had been lost in neighboring towns 
and villages. Finally, the voice of the 
announcer explained that the operatic 
performance was about to begin. 
Branton was amazed at the clearness 
with which he heard the pure tones of the 
orchestra as the music started. He lit a 
pipe and waited for the curtain to go up. 
x ¿med as though he were actually 
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in the theatre at Harrisburg. The sound 
of the storm faded into the background, 
and the voice of Sanitelli moved him with 
its beauty. Before he was well aware of 
the passage of time the opera had ended, 
and the last notes of the sobbing Pagliacci 
had died away. Again came the howl of 
the wind and the tattoo of the sleet 
against the windows of the tower. The 
voice of the announcer stated that the 
usual news dispatches would be broad- 
casted during the intermission between 
the two operas. Branton jumped to his 
feet as the first one sounded in his ears: 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, March 28 [it 
saidl, word has just been received here that 
ħfty-eight men are buried in the Pipestone 
mine, which is located about fifty miles north 
of Altoona in the anthracite coal helds. 


HE signalman hurried over to his tele- 

graph key after throwing into position 
his radio ampliher, so that he would not 
have to depend on the ear-piece. He broke 
into the circuit and called the junction. 

“Haven't heard a word,” came back the 
answer from ‘Tower W after Branton had 
described the message from the air. “This 
storm’s raising cain with the wires. I 
can't get Altoona. How are your own 
lines?” 

“Seem O. K. so far,’ said Branton. 
“Let me know if you hear anything. Re- 
lief trains may be started out, you know.” 

The radio was silent for several anxious 
minutes and then: 


Later dispatches state that the officials of 
the Pipestone mine believe the entombed men 
have taken refuge in an old shaftway, and 
that they are alive. The accident was caused 
by the collapse of No. 1 shaft afrer an explo- 
sion in a passage in which the night shift was 
working. 


The mine owners telephoned to Altoona 
about fifteen minutes ago [said a still later 
message]. ‘They ask for assistance in the shape 
of pulmotors, doctors, and relief crews. 

A dispatch from the Midland railroad 
offices [droned on the voice] states that a re- 
lief train is being manned. The train will con- 
sist of a high-speed locomotive and two coaches. 
It should reach the mine in about two hours. 


Branton again rushed to the telegraph 
key inthe corner. Operas, as far as he was 
concerned, were over for the night. The 
relief train would necessarily run over the 
Pipestone Branch and past his own signal 
tower. It would follow the main line of 
the Midland for forty-five miles. This 
part of the journey should take about an 
hour. Then would come the switch to the 
branch on the last leg of the trip. The 
grade from the junction was a descending 
one. Here the train could travel from 
sixty to seventy miles an hour despite the 
ice on the rails. 

“Notice to all signalmen and dispatch- 
ers,” came a message just as Branton 
reached his key: 

“Special train leaves Altoona at 9:55 
Eastern standard time for mine disaster 
at Pipestone field. Has right of way over 
all other trathe. Tower man at Z will—” 

Here the instrument gave a final click. 
The signalman tried frantically to get the 
connection again. But the wires were 
cold; evidently the lines were down at 
some point between the chief dispatcher’s 
othce at Altoona and Tower Z. He swore 
to think that the break had occurred just 
as he was to receive vital instructions. He 


was glad to remember that his radio set 
was still, apparently, in working order. 
At least he would get some idea of what 
was going on by means of the dispatches 
which would probably continue from 
the newspaper office at Harrisburg. The 
sound of the wind and the storm sent a 
chill of apprehension down the young 
man’s back. 

The broadcaster at Harrisburg sent a 
final message stating that the special 
train had just left Altoona and that “with 
one hundred volunteer workers, ten phy- 
sicians, and twenty-five nurses, it is now 
roaring through the storm on its errand of 
mercy.” 

A low rumble sounded from the ravine 
to the south of the signal tower. It was 
followed by sharp cracks which rose above 
the turmoil of the storm. Branton, horri- 
fied, heard the grinding of timbers and the 
crash and thunder of tons upon tons of 
earth in motion. The detonations, which 
reminded him of artillery fire, first made 
him think that part of tlie mountain was 
bearing down on the tower. He started 
for the door, but then the sounds ceased 
and only the storm remained. 

The signalman glanced in the direction 
of his telegraph key to see, whether by 
some miracle, connections had been re- 
established. But no signal came from the 
wire. Taking down a flashlight from a 
shelf he opened the door of the tower-and 
was almost thrown back into the room by 
the force of the wind. With the gale blow- 
ing full in his face, he groped his way down 
the ice-coated track to the trestle across 
the ravine, which was about a hundred 
yards distant. His worst fears were real- 
ized. Part of an overhanging bluff had 
slipped away, due to undermining by the 
constant rain and the battering of the 
wind. The near end of the trestle had 
been crumpled and now lay twisted in the 
gorge. The single track of the Pipestone 
Branch ended in mid-air. 


... With one hundred volunteer workers, 
ten physicians, and twenty-five nurses on board, 
the special train is now roaring through the 
rain and wind on its errand of mercy— 


"THE last dispatch from Harrisburg 
throbbed through his mind. The special 
was due at Tower W at the junction within 
an hour, and once the onrushing train had 
turned into the branch line no power on 
earth could stop it from plunging off 
the end of the shattered trestle and crash- 
ing into the gorge with all on board. 

For a moment Branton considered the 
possibility of building a fire, of burning 
the signal tower itself, in the hope that the 
glare against the sky might warn the en- 
gineer of the special that disaster lay 
ahead. ‘Then he remembered that the 
track curved just before the trestle, and 
that a steep cliff obscured the view. The 
special, coasting on the down-grade from 
the junction, would be running at fearful 
speed. The signalman again groped his 
way to the side of the gorge and’ stood 
peering into darkness. The nearest bridge 
was two miles above, and the first house on 
his side of the canyon even farther. By 
the time that he could reach a telephone 
it might be too late. And, besides, the 
first duty of the tower guard was tp re- 
main at his post. 

He hurried back to his tiny office, but 
the wires were still silent. Branton could 
not get connections in either direction. 


Only Ten Minutes to Spare! by Henry F. PRINGLE 


“Hello!” called out the engineer of the locomotive, leaving his cab and advancing along 


the track to the point where the break had occurred. 


The situation, he reflected, was hope- 
less. A long-abandoned mining company 
had damned the stream almost opposite 
the tower and because of this obstruction 
a deep body of water, a hundred yards 


across and a half mile long, had been 
formed. The trestle was just below the 
dam. Help might lie across the stream; 
but Branton had no boat, and he could 
not swim well enough to get across in that 


“Hear you had some trouble”’ 


way. The only boat he knew of was 
moored on the other side. The Fates 
seemed to have considered every factor 
and thrown them all against him. Bran- 
ton knew that to (Continued on page 130) 


The Strangest of All Salesmen 


He sells bears, tigers, elephants, giraffes, monkeys, hedgehogs, and snake venom 
Curious and instructive stories about capturing and training the 
wild animals you see exhibited in zoos and circuses 


HAVE just been talking with a man 
who is certainly the strangest sales- 
man in the world. He sells such 
things as bears, tigers, elephants, 
giraffes, monkeys, hedgehogs, porcu- 
pines, and snake 
venom. His sales- 
rooms are in an 
ordinary, prosaic, 
cobble-stoned street 
in Hoboken, New 
sn and there he 
as on hand sam- 
ples in great variety 
of the goods men- 
tioned. 

Over the sidewalk 
in front of his store 
hangs a neat oblong 
sign, painted black 
against a white back- 
ground and reading 
“Hagenbeck’s.” 
The salesman, John 
T. Benson, is the 
American manager 
for this, the largest 
animal training or- 
ganization in the 
world. | Whenever 
you visit an Ameri- 
can zoo or circus, 
you are almost cer- 
tain to see animals 
which, on their way 
from the wild to their final home, 
have passed through his hands. 

You find Benson sitting in a lit- 
tle office at a desk over which hang 
long-lashed whips and other train- 
ers’ paraphernalia. The door lead- 
ing from his office to the rear has 
above it a sign which says: 

“Anyone who goes through this 
door does so at his own risk.” 
Another sign says, “Everything in 
this place 1s for sale. If you don’t 
see what you want, ask for it.” 

Taking the risk of going through 
that door, you see a curious sight— 
a vast stable with a concrete floor, 
as big as a big city garage. Along 
the walls are individual stalls and 
corrals, where zebras, giraffes, ele- 
phants, camels, and buffaloes are 
parked. Down the center of the 
storeroom is a double row of cages 


By M. K. Wisehart 


and sneaks back into his darkest corner. 

After looking over this extraordinary 
stock of goods, I sat down with Mr. Ben- 
son in his office to ask about the things 
that would give us an insight into his pecul- 
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containing hyena dogs, wolves, There are enough monkey-shines in these boxes to Test no matter. 


black bears, brown bears, lions, brighten more than one dark corner. 


-iar business. Benson is an old showman. 


He has been training and handling animals 
for over forty years. When he was ten 
years old, he was himself an “exhibit” in 
his father’s menagerie. He sat on a shelf 
ina lions’ cage while 
his father performed 
the lions—and the 
sight of the young- 
ster in the cage gave 
the audience a thrill. 
At sixteen, he per- 
formed lions him- 
self. 

Mr. Benson has a 
calm, wise, philo- 
sophic outlook on 
life, and got that 
way from dealin 
with animals. “ Had 
to learn to keep my 
shirt on,” he says, 
“so I could handle 
the animals instead 
of their mauling 
me.” Ifthereisa man 
who knows more 
about the kinks and 
gnarls in the dispo- 
sitions of animals 
than he, I don’t 
know who it is. 

Just as I was ask- 
ing him about some 
of the curious orders 
he is called upon to fill, the telephone 
rang. The half of the conversation I 
didn’t hear was told me by Mr. Ben- 
son after he had hung up the receiver. 
‘The man at the other end of the wire 
was the New York representative of 
one of the biggest motion-picture pro- 
ducing companies in the world. 

“We want a hundred camels,” said 
the motion-picture man. “Want ’em 
delivered in ’Frisco in two months. 
Can you do it?” 

“No. Can’t do it inside of four.” 

“But we're in a hurry.” 

“Td like to accommodate you, but 
you ought to have got busy a little 
sooner, 

“What’s your price for delivering 
in four months?” 

“What kind of camels do you 
want?” 

“Twelve of them to ride, and the 


They came “Then what you want is twelve 


and tigers. Police dogs bark as you from India and Africa, and after a short sojournin Siberian camels, the big, good-looking 
enter. Monkeys chatter, calling to | Hoboken, New Jersey, will be distributed tozoosand fellows. They’ll cost you eight hun- 
Mr. Benson for pieces of banana. circuses or to individuals for pets. John T. Benson, dred apiece. The other eighty-eight 


Elephants throw up their trunks 
as you pass, begging you to toss 


all his life. 


who is telling the elephant to steady the water pail, 
has been connected with animal shows and circuses 
Ps He was the organizer and curator of the 
down their throats a hunk of bread. Boston Zoological Gardens, 1911-12. 


He tells here 


will be African camels, good enough 
if you don’t want to ride’em. They'll 
cost you six hundred each.” 


Game cocks strut about pecking curious and instructive things from his experience “Let you know in an hour,” was 
erain. The hyena dog comes to as a wild-animal salesman and manager of the the reply. 
nt of his cage, sniffs at you, American branch of the Hagenbeck organization And before I left the order was con- 
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frmed. The hundred 
camels will be shipped 
from the Hagenbeck 
farms in India and South 
Africa. After being used 
for a few weeks in a big 
production at Los An- 
geles they'll probably 
have to be sold by the 
motion-picture company 
at cut rates to zoos and 
circuses. 

When I asked Mr. 
Benson what kind of 
worries and troubles his 
business turns up, he 
laughed and answered, 
“Every kind except com- 
petition. There aren’t a 
lot of fellows out looking 
for orders of the kind Í 
take.” Then I listened 
to stories from his experi- 
ence as a salesman, which 
I give here just as he 
told them to me. 


YEAR ago last 
April I received 
at my office here 

in Hoboken orders to de- 
liver two rhinoceroses— 
one to the zoo in St. 
Louis and the other to 
the zoo in Cincinnati. 
This order l immediately 
cabled to our headquar- 
ters in Hamburg, from 
where our manager in 
India was notified of our 


requirements. 
Often we are able to 
supply the wants of 


American zoos and cir- 
cuses immediately from 
our farms in Africa and 
India. If we don’t have 
the animals on hand, we 
send out our own men 
and native trappers to 
get them. In this case 
we had to go out and get 
the goods before we 
could deliver them. 

You can’t catch a fine 
thinoceros fit for exhibi- 
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This Bengal tiger, at 
the right, had only 
recently arrived in 
this country and was 
not yet accustomed 
to people when this 
photograph was 
made. Heshowed that 
he was quick and in- 
telligent—and you 
can see how discour- 
aged he looked just as 
the flashlight wentoff. 
He was wise enough to 
know he didn’t un- 
derstand what was go- 
ing on. A tiger of this 
kind is worth $1,600. 
The zebra at the left 
posed for his picture 
without changing a 
single stripe 


PHOT) FROM N. Y, ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, N, Y, C. 


They don’t look as though they would ever make lions, but they 
are very promising cubs. At this age one could have them about 
as pets for some months to come without fear of getting a scratch. 
Youngsters of this kind which are to be trained as show animals 
are sometimes brought up to play with dogs, and the association 
has a nice, quieting effect on the disposition of the growing lion 
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These baby elephants, freshly imported, are going to join zoos and 


circuses in this country. In all probability they will thrive on the 
peanuts offered by kindly-disposed observers and all grow up to be 
Jumbos. At this age the elephants are worth $3,000 apiece. They 
are already accustomed to being handled. They throw up their 
trunks in salute when told to and obey various other commands 


PHOTO BY BROWN GROS 
tion purposes overnight. 
Not until seven months 
later, in November, did 
I get the information I 
was waiting for. It came 
from the manager in In- 
dia in a cable which said: 
“Two female rhinoceros- 
es on hand. Four feet 
two inches high and four 
feet four. Splendid con- 
dition. Feeding.” 


HAT word “feeding” 

was a very important 
one. It meant that the 
rhinos were reconciled to 
captivity. They weren’t 
rowdies who were going 
to make a fuss about 
adapting themselves to 
new conditions. They 
weren't the kind that 
would knock around in 
their boxes when shipped, 
and so possibly arrive in 
bad shape. The chances 
were I would be able to 
deliver them in due 
course. The words 
“splendid condition” 
were important, too. 
They meant that the 
rhinos had good skins, 
good eyes, and were 
really fine prizes. 

This information en- 
abled me to figure on the 
price. I had to take into 
consideration not only 
the perfect condition of 
the animals, but the 
climatic conditions in 
India at that time of 
year. Because of the hot 
season they could not be 
shipped at once. So I 
had. to figure the cost of 
feeding the rhinos until 
February, and the cost 
of a man to look after 
them. In addition, the 
price had to include the 
expense of transporta- 
tion, and the amount 
paid to the Indian rajah 
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Just landing and none too sure 
of his footing yet! This baby 
elephant from India was one of 
fourteen to arrive on a single 
steamer. He may look a little 
uncomfortable, but that’s be- 
cause he isn’t used to having his 
feet off the ground. Every pre- 
caution is taken against possible 
injury in loading and unloading 
wild animals, for goods of this 
kind are more or less fragile and 
very expensive 


for the concession to trap in his 
territory. Everything con- 
sidered, it was possible to o deliver 
the rhinos for ten thousand 
dollars each, and this price was 
satisfactory to my customers. 
This is about the regular price, 
and it isn’t so very high, con- 
sidering that a rhino, well-cared 
for in a zoo, is good for any- 
where from twenty to fifty years. 


HESE animals were shipped 

from Calcutta in February 
and reached Port Said ten days 
later. They were in such fine 
shape they didn’t have to be 
rested there, and so were sim- PEME 
ply loaded in their cages onto AmE 
another steamship and sent veaa“ enoro 
right through to Boston. With them came 
a keeper, of course, to look after their 
feeding on the diet they had become ac- 
customed to—bamboo leaves and twigs, 
rice and grain. 

I met the rhinos in Boston on April 5th 
and they were unloaded under my super- 
vision. l noticed on the steamship that 
the one consigned to the St. Louis zoo 
didn’t look good, but seemed to have a 
bad cold. As I wouldn’t make delivery 
until I knew it was in perfect condition, J 
had it shipped to our headquarters in 
Hoboken. It died in New York while be- 
ing transferred from one station to 
another. The trouble seemed to be some- 
thing akin to pneumonia. 

The animal consigned to the Cincinnati 
zoo I was able to deliver in perfect condi- 
tion. The skin of the other one I sold to 
a natural history museum for three hun- 


dred dollars. Thus our loss on this animal 


The American Magazine 


Landing of the animals 
from Noah's Ark was prob- 
ably not conducted with 
anywhere near the efficien- 
cy and skill which char- 
acterizes the unloading of 
wild animals to-day. There 
is no crowding or jostling. 
The animals are unloaded 
one ata time. The camel 
was loaded without a 
scratch. Horses are the 
hardest animals to deliver 
in perfect condition. They 
aren't likely to get hurt 
when swung in the air by 
a derrick, as in the picture 
at the right, but during a 
voyage they often hurt 
their shoulders and legs, 
so that lameness results 


PETER RATIONAL 


ran into many thousands. The procedure 
I have already described we are now going 
through again, in order to get a rhino for 
the St. Louis zoo. 

Now you know something about the 


complicated arrangements that have to be 


made so that folks in this country can go 
to a zoo or circus and look over some of 
the world’s rare animals. Lots of prob- 
lems arise and many curious things hap- 
pen in the course of filling the orders I get 
from all parts of the country for different 
kinds of animals. Many of the animals 
I sell are wanted race for exhibition 
purposes. Others are wanted for perform- 


ing. 


OME time ago the director of a big cir- 

cus called me by telephone and said he 
had made up his mind to add anovelfeature 
to one of his lion acts. He thought the act 

was a little tame, and he had hit upon an 
idea that would put ‘ ‘ pep” in it. 

“I want a lion,” he said, “which toward 
the end of the act, when all the other lions 
are sitting on their pedestals, 
will get down from fis place, 
and go to a couch and lie on 
top of the trainer. We want the 
animal right away. Can we 
have him in two months?” 

“Look here, mister,” I said, 
“do you want a lion that’Ill eat 
the trainer, or one that'll lie on 
him, peaceable-like?” 

He laughed at that and 
asked how long it would take 
to teach the lion this trick. I 
agreed to deliver the lion within 
five months, and we actually 
did it in four. 

We had to make a very care- 
ful selection of the lion to be 
trained to fill this order. He 
had to be intelligent, but slow- 
going and unusually good-na- 
tured. The quick lion, in get- 
ting up on the couch, would 
have let his claws come out, 
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and some day the trainer’s clothes or flesh 
would have been torn. It just happened 
that we had on hand a lion of the exact 
type required. He had already been 
trained to do many things, and he added 
this further accomplishment to his reper- 
toire without any trouble. 

It was first necessary to make him fa- 
miliar with the couch on which he was to 
lie, and then to teach him to go there at 
the right time in the act. ie always 
found a piece of meat there; and once he 
had satished himself the couch wasn’t 
going to fall over, and that he wasn’t going 
to hurt himself, he was glad to go lie down, 
and eat a snack of meat. Next a dummy 
was put on the couch, and the lion be- 
came accustomed to lying cn this figure. 
Then one day the trainer, dressed in the 
same clothes the dummy had worn, took 
his place on the couch—and the lion 
climbed up on the couch and crouched 
over him, just as he had already learned 
to do with the dummy. And he took the 
meat from the trainer’s hand! 


Now the lion is doing this as a regular 
thing. He seems to think it’s a joke, 
for he happens to have'a clowning 
instinct. Bovine climbed up to 
his position on the couch, he turns 
and looks at the other lions as 
much as to say, “Go ahead, you 
fellows, with the finish of the act. 
I’m through. TIl lie up here and 
watch you. My part’s a cinch. 
Don’t you wish you could lie up 
here and rest a while?” 

Usually my customers are in a 
hurry to get what they want. So 
at our training headquarters we al- 
ways have on hand a good many 
groups of lions, bears, tigers, and 
elephants, and several hundred 
horses and dogs whose education is 
complete or nearly so. Thus, when 
an animal performer wants animals 
that can do the usual tricks, and in 
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His majesty the king of 
beasts is out of his ele- 
ment, but there is some- 
thing dignified and mighty 
about him still. The pho- 
tograph above was made in 
Los Angeles in one of the 
moving picture zoos. Time 
was pressing, so Leo, in- 
stead of being put intoa 
cage and transferred to a 
new location, was moved 
with the aid of rope and 
tackle. The elephant to 
the left is being hoisted 
from dock to ship. It was 
one of four two-ton ele- 
phants, valued at $15,000, 
which were purchased in 
America shortly after the 
close of the war for Carl 
Hagenbeck’s menagerie in 
Germany. At that time, 
Mr. Hagenbeck had to 
purchase elephants in this 
country because his had 
been disposed of during 
the war famine 
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The highest-priced wild animal 
to-day is the giraffe, which sells 
for about $12,000. The beast 
is very hard to get in the wild, 
and difficult to deliver in good 
condition because of the risk it 
runs of getting a broken neck. 
When shipped, they are usually 
sent in boxes so big that their 
necks can’t stick out. The 
giraffe in the picture is taking 
the air from the deck of a steam- 
ship that docked in Philadelphia 
after a voyage of thirty-five days 


addition some novel feature, it 
doesn’t take long to bring the 
animal up to the mark. Some 
months ago I took an order from a 
man for a horse that would go to 
bed in human style. The horse 
could do a lot of other things; but 
we had to go ahead and teach him 
to back up to the side of a bed, sit 
down, roll over, and then, with his 

teeth, pull the sheet over him. 
When you buy an automobile, 
you expect the manufacturer to be 
able to give you “service,” which means 
quick repairs and quick supply of spare 
parts. When a show buys an animal act 
of us a look to us for the same kind of 
service. If any one of the animals has an 
accident we are called upon to supply 
another to take its place. For that reason 
we always have on hand lots of under- 
studies qualified to fill in at short notice. 


COME time ago I sold six horses that had 
AJ been trained to do a very complicated 
military drill. When the show was moving 
from one town to another in the Middle 
West, one of these horses slipped on a wet 
pavement and broke its leg. I got a tele- 
gram asking me to send on a horse as 
uickly as possible to fill No. 3’s place. 
Fhe duplicate horse had to come from 
Hamburg; but it was delivered to the 
show in twenty-two days. 
I once sold an act composed of an ele- 
hant that could balance and roll on a 
all while a lion balanced on the ele- 
phant’s back. Two weeks after the circus 
started out in the spring the lion caught 
cold and died. Within four weeks we had 
delivered “Togo,” (Continued on page 175) 


“Aw, come on, Mother, 
be a sport—like you 
are with other folks” 


Mother Puts One Over 
On “Georgee” 


A story 


By Ceylon Hollingsworth 
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ATURE, a year or two before, 

had evidently said to herself, 

“Come, now, let us get busy 

and rush him up to his full 

height!” And she had done a 

job. His growth had overflowed the 

amily like the breaking of a dam. At 

fourteen, while not in the small-boy divi- 

sion of humanity, he wasstill wholly a boy, 

with none of those danger signals hoisted 

which herald the descent of a new un- 

tamed man upon the fold. Then, suddenly, 

the danger signals went up and the man 
began to arrive in sections. 

At sixteen he was five feet nine, was 
fussing over his ties, filching his dad’s 
safety razor, and communicating his wants 
in a voice like a talking; trombone. And 

et, in the face of all these phenomena, 
his mother was blind to the handiwork of 
nature and persisted in calling him 
*Georgie”—his mother, his father, his 
nineteen-year-old sister, and all the family 
connections. 

He was becoming tired of it, getting 
sorer and sorer. His name was “George,” 
and he deemed himself a man and old 
enough to be entitled to the use of it. To 
have three of the fellows who would be 
college men in the fall, and who always 
called him “Doc,” whistle out-front for 
him and wait, talking and laughing in 
senatorial basses, while he put on his ten- 
nis shoes, and then to have his mother 
thrust her boudoir cap out an up-stairs 
window and warble down graciously, 
““Georgee will be out in a few minutes’— 
this was a crusher. That was this morning. 
“Oh, you Georgee!”’ they had cried as he 
entered their midst. And to-night, in his 
opinion, the worm had turned. 

“A fine line anyone’d get on me,” he 
roared down the front stairs at his sister, 
“hearing that ‘Geor-gee’ floating out if 
they’d never seen nor heard of me before.” 


“They'd think you were a blood-drink- . 


ing giant if they could hear that voice of 
yours.” 

“Well, I’m glad they would,” he roared. 
“Wasn’t for that they’d expect to see a 
mama’s comfort with curls and a balloon 
ona stick. I’m getting tired of it and you 
gotta cut it out. My name’s ‘JORGE’— 
accent on the ‘J.’ Understand?” 

“Do you mean—to stand up there— 
and actually tell me—you are just wash- 
ing—now?’ 

Mary Ellen’s brown eyes blazed anew 
and glared up into the vacancies above 
the second floor. Her trim figure in sum- 
mer furs and sea-shell pink stiffened and 
her jaws becamé set. 

“Who said anything about washing?” 
he roared. “TIl be there in a minute. You 
and your ol’ club!” 


This outburst was followed by the slam 
of an up-stairs door. Mary Ellen whirled 
in wrath and strode into the living-room. 

“Mother! Did you hear the brutal way 
he bawled at me? In spite of all I’ve said 
and pleaded, he’s just commencing to 
wash and dress—now! He said every word 
of it through the towel. I'll not wait. PI 
drive the car alone, and if it’s needed he’ll 
just have to take a jitney and come after 
it. I promised Grace faithfully I’d be 
there at fifteen of eight to help her receive, 
and it’s almost eight now. Can’t you do 
something with him?” 


HE mother lowered a magazine and 
roused herself from the overstuffed 
corner of a great couch under a bridgelamp. 
She was tallish, rounded, dark-haired, and 
brown-eyed, like her daughter, and the 
barely twenty years that separated their 
ages was one of the skeletons in her closet 
rather than an element in her personal 
appearance. She was devoted to physical 
culture and known for her skill in outdoor 
sports. 

“Can’t you two quit quarreling once in 
a while?” she inquired, with sweetened 
weariness and in calm despair, with a 
frown to match. 

“Quarreling?” Mary Ellen held her 
breath and stared in exaggerated astonish- 
ment. “We must stand around like slaves 
and let him walk all over us or, I presume, 
we're guilty of quarreling with him.” 
She rolled her eyes to a beam overhead 
and wagged her bobbed hair at it. “Ye 
gods!” she wailed with a snap. 

“You expect altogether too much of 
him.” Her mother tossed her magazine 
asidg and arose. “A year ago you treated 
him as a little boy; but now, because he’s 
got a hoarse voice and has grown like a 
weed, you expect him to be a man. He’s 
about as much a little boy as ever.” 

“Oh, is he? You just try and tell him 
that!” 

Her mother, ignoring this shot, mounted 
the mezzanine landing and reconnoitered 
the closed door of the bathroom, which 
was directly across the upper hall. 

“‘Geor-gee,” she called severely. “‘Geor- 
gee!” 

Behind the bathroom door, George, 
ready for collar and tie, was twisted over 
the lavatory one cheek broadsided to the 
mirror and his eyes wedged into their cor- 
ners that he might oversee the doctoring 
of a pimple. 

“Ho-lee Heck!” he ejaculated passion- 
ately. “There it goes.again!” He threw 
himself into a destructive glare at the door 
as if it had kicked him. The call was re- 
peated. “Now what is it?” he bawled at 
the door. 


“Stop that primping,” ordered his 
mother, “and drive Mary Ellen out to 
Grace’s at once! It’s a shame the way you 
are treating her. No one’s going to see 
you. 

He jerked the door open and stood in it 
fastening his cuffs. “How could I dress 
quickly with her stopping me every min- 
ute to bawl me out? And I wish,” he 
added in a sullen growl over his cuffs as 
he stepped toward his room, “‘you’d quit 
calling me that everlasting ‘Geor-gee,’ as 
if I slept in a crib. My name’s ‘ JORGE?” 

“Come back here, sir!” His mother’s 
voice was stung with amazement, and 
imperative. He did not reappear. “Geor- 
gee!” This was sharper, louder, and rang 
the danger signal. 

“Well, what is it?” he grumbled petu- 
lantly, flinging himself into partial view 
and scowling aan at her. 

“T shall call you ‘Georgie’ till you’re 
eighty. Do you understand that? The 
idea! A person would think you were a 
man! Now, I want no more of this surly 
high-handedness. And don’t you ever let 
me see you scowl like that at me again, 
either.” 

“Mother,” injected Mary Ellen, des- 
perate and malicious, at the foot of the 
stairs, “now that you have gone to quar- 
reling with him, i never will get there. 
I’m going to get the car out myself. Such 
works!” - 


ATTHIS stabfroman ungrateful rear her 
mother whipped her badgered gaze to 
the new attack, but Mary Ellen had van- 
ished into the passage to the kitchen on her 
way to thegarage. Her mother turned again 
to the now deserted upper hall. “Georgie, 
you be down here in two minutes, or you 
shall not drive that car again for a week.” 

She frowned upward and harkened. The 
knocks and bumpings of haste in his room 
appeased her. She drew a long composing 
breath, sighed, ànd descended to the 
living-room, ensconcing herself and maga- 
zine in the corner of the couch. 

Within some ten minutes, just as Mary 
Ellen, slowly drifting in a long closed car 
down the drive, began a frantic jig on the 
automobile horn, Mister George tore him- 
self from his mirror and a last shift of col- 
lar, tie and cuffs and belt, and bounded 
down-stairs as if pursued by Indians. 

“Say, Mother,” he cried with cajoling 
breeziness and a magic change of heart as 
he hooked the newel post and described a 
white-flanneled arc, “you know Dad said 
when he was getting on the train I could 
take the car out some night to the park. 


-Can’t I take Jed and a bunch, after I’ve 


taken Mary Ellen, and dance till time to 
fetch her home?” As he finished this 
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wheedling petition he brought up stand- 
ing, all honey and forgiveness, right over 
her. 

He was going to be his father’s double 
when he had broadened and thickened, 
and the chin and jaws that were beginning 
to bulge had developed. His hair, var- 
nished back in mellow 
cracks, was the color of 
an over-ripe wheat feld, 
and his eyes were a 
dark gray. 

“After the way you 
have acted to-night?” 
she suggested sarcasti- 
cally. She had not even 
raised her eyes from her 
reading. “Well, hard- 
ly!” she murmured to 
herself. And then she 
looked up at him. She 
knew that she should 
not have done this. Her 
eves when he was after 
something were always 
his main hold. 

“Aw, Mother,” he 
cried in disorderly pro- 
test, “have a heart! I 
was just excited trying 
to hustle, and that Mary 
Ellen bawling that 
blamed ‘Geor-gee’ up 
at me every minute got 
my goat. Aw, come on, 
Mother, be a sport— 
like you are with other 
folks.” 

With a stone-deaf and 
perfectly calloused lei- 
sureliness she laid her 
magazine face down on 
her lap and tried to eve 
him out of court. But 
she failed. His dis- 


order increased. 


a night!’’ 
raved the worm 
in its turning. ‘‘You 
want us to see how 
young you look and 
act, and say you're the 
same as a girl; but when 
it comes to me, do you 
treat me as if you were 
a girl? Nothing doing! 
Only the fierce mother 
stuff for me. It’s the 
old woman of forty 
stuff I get!” 

“Old woman of for- 
ty!” She swung her 
feet to the floor and sat 
up abruptly, a comical 
spread of derision, ap- 
preciation, and concern 
on her face. “Can’t I 
ever get you to understand that a woman 
of forty is young? Thats why I look 
young and can beat you at tennis. Why, 
you poor blind baby, I’ve barely got my 
growth yet!” 

This made no mark upon him. He was 
a rebel in the excitement of open rebellion 
and not open to argument. In fact, he was 
too frantically fearful that Mary Ellen 
might any instant drive away without 
him to hear anything but permission to go. 
Just before tackling the bathroom, a sud- 
den inspiration had prompted him to call 
up Jed stealthily on the up-stairs extension 
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and make a date for to-night and instruct 
him to invite the two girls that happened 
at present to be the especial property of 
each. 

“All right, Mother, then, come across 
with the young stuff and let me go. Quick! 
Please!” The horn was in convulsions and 


He dashed away. 

“Ho-lee Heck, Mother’s the limit!” 
snorted the trombone as he plunged into 
the car and sent it down the drive. Mary 
Ellen was storming at him. 

“Aw, cut it!” he cried at her. “I 
couldn’t help it. She kept me there trying 


She flung a glance of hot admiration at the generous 


he was on the verge of wringing his hands. 

“I don’t approve at all,” she declared 
dubiously. “A young boy like you—after 
such a full day at tennis. You ought to 
go to bed instead of taking girls out to the 
park and imagining you’re in the man 
class, Georgie.” 

“*Georgie’ again! Bed! Good night!” 
In his disgust and agony of nerves this 
was a blast on the trombone that made her 
start in quasi horror. “I am in the man 
class. You'd like to keep me a baby for 
life. Can’t I go? What?”- 

“Yes! Go!” 


to tell me how young she is. She’s enough 
to drive a fella to hootch. * She kept on 
calling me ‘Georgie.’ She can’t see I’m 
anything but some delicate little sis that 
needs a nurse. Ho-lee Heck, if she doesn’t 
stop it I'll be the big laugh for the whole 
town!” 


MARY ELLEN delivered, he sped for 
Jed’s house. There he found that 
life still held bitterness for him. The two 
girls couldn’t go. They also were having 
trouble with unruly parents. But instead 
of being cast down, Jed had worked the 
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telephone and at last picked up a couple 
of substitutes. But their names were go- 
ing to be bad news, and Jed knew it. One 
was his own fourth or fifth choice when it 
came to best girls. He divulged her iden- 
tity first, and in doing so was particular to 
reserve her as his company. This neces- 


“Better’n nothing? Y?’ bone-head! 
How’d you get that way? Who’s going to 
be sorry for me?” 

This sort of intellectual intercourse con- 
tinued with unabated inflammation until 
Jed bounded from the car at Madge’s to 
fetch the girls. 


young man who was sacrificing his lungs for her 


sarily forced the remaining girl upon 
George. And when he dragged out her 
name, George broke into a roar. 

“Ho-lee Heck, what a crime! What you 
think I am, hey, to go with her? What did 
I ever do to you like that? Hey? She 
can’t dance—she can’t talk! She spoils 
everything she looks at.” 

_ “Aw, don’t be a piker! I couldn’t help 
it. She was at Madge’s when I got Madge, 
and Madge rung her in. Madge’s sorry 
for her because none of the fellas ever take 


her out. She’s better’n nothing at the last 
minute.” 


“Hey! Wait a minute!” barked George. 
Jed returned and stuck his head in the 
window. 

“We'll take ’em to Milton Lake for a 
swim instead. Madge can dig up a suit 
for that thing. We’ll rent ours. They’re 
sterilized. Hang the park and dancing 
with that thing! It’s too hot to dance, 
anyway.” 

About the time the two girls and Jed 
were giggling and stowing themselves in 
the car, Mary Ellen at Grace’s was called 
to the telephone. 

“The Perkinses,” came her mother’s 
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voice,‘ have just dropped in on their way 
to Milton Lake. They insist that I go 
with them; it’s such a lovely night for a 
swim. We’ll probably be back before you 
and Georgie; but in case I’m not you'll 
know where I am.” 

It is unnerving to imagine the effect 
upon George had telep- 
athy enabled him to 
listen in on this mes-- 


sage. Under the most 
delectable conditions 
the mere knowledge 


that any of the “old 
folks’? were about 
somewhere always shut 
a damper on his good 
time. He was not yet 
far enough removed 
from small boyhood to 
lose wholly his concep- 
tion of parents as do- 
mestic police and ene- 
mies of unbridled fun 
and personal liberty. 
To-night, despite his 
admiration of her as a 
marine animal, and the 
standing family jokes 
about her own “good 
times” at the beaches, 
he would have consid- 
ered his mother’s pres- 
ence at the lake a 
scourge, a disaster. And 
his world was already 
so badly damaged by 
the bashful round- 
shouldered exhibition 
of inanity and paint, 
bent into a sitting pos- 
ture and sticking up 
through elegant clothes 
beside him, that any- 
thing further in the line 
of adversity would prob- 
ably have wrecked the 
universe. 

“Aw, cut that out!” 


(GEORGE jerked his 
head around and 
yelped this injunction 
in tones of bloodshot 
disgust at the back 
seat. They were hum- 
ming through the outer 
suburbs and had struck 
the ten miles of wide 
cement pavement that 
led to the lake resort. 
He had heard behind 
him the nestling sounds 
of a spooning party. 
This had been more 
tantalization than his 
sour grapes could en- 
dure. But the injunc- 
tion was disregarded. The sounds con- 
tinued. 

He made doubly sure that the road was 
clear ahead. Then he branched backward, 
twisted around and took a glaring, point- 
blank look. 

“Aw!” he roared. ‘“‘Haven’t you any 
sense? Look at the cars and houses we’re 
passing. Can’t y’ wait till we're out of 
town before you start that soft stuff?” 

“Turn round there and stick on your 
job,” ordered Jed, crushing his girl's 

obbed hair defiantly into his neck. 
“Take a night (Continued on page 134) 


A famous police expert tells 
you here the safest pocket 
to carry your valuables in 


Everyone Should Know These 
Things About Pickpockets 


Stories about all kinds of people, and the careless things they do that 
help pickpockets get their valuables—Most men carry their 
money in the pocket that is easiest to get at 


By Joseph A. Faurot 


Third Deputy Police Commissioner, New York City 


WELL- 
KNOWN 

New York 

lawyer went 

into a bank 

on Fifth Avenue the 
other day and, after 
making out a check for 
ffteen hundred dollars 
payable to “cash,” got 
the money. Having 
counted it, he put it in 
a black leather pocket- 
book, and the pocket- 
book he put in the in- 
side pocket of his coat. 

On his way to the 
door, conscious of the 
fact that he was carry- 
ing an unusually large 
sum of money, the law- 
yer raised his hand to 
feel of his pocketbook. 
Outside, on the steps of 
the bank, he paused, 
and again instinctively 
felt for the safety of his 
pocketbook. Reassured, 
he joined the passing 
throng and urried 
across Fifth Avenue to- 
ward the Sixth Avenue 
elevated with his 
mind on anything in the 
world except his money. 

Nine out of ten peo- 
ple when leaving a bank will do just what 
the lawyer did; that is, the last thing 
they do is to touch the pocket where they 
have put their money. Every experi- 
enced pickpocket knows this perfectly 
well, hotel you probably never have 
realized it. 

On the day when the lawyer drew his 
fifteen hundred dollars, it happened that 
three pickpockets were hanging about the 
bank looking for a promising “mark.” 
One of the pickpockets was inside the 
bank in line behind the lawyer. The 
other two were standing by the curb when 
the lawyer came out. After seeing his 
hand go to his coat pocket they knew 
where his money was as well as though 
the inside man had had a chance to in- 
form them. All the inside man had to do 
Was to give a sign that the lawyer was a 
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Identification. 


Joseph A. Faurot is now Third Deputy Commissioner of the New York 
‘Police Department. Soon after he joined the force as a patrolman, some 
twenty-six years ago, he became connected with the Bureau of Criminal 
Since then he has become known throughout the world 
as an expert in the Bertillon system of measuring criminals and in the 
finger-print system, which he introduced into the New York Department. 
His knowledge of the careless things we do, so that we are easily vic- 
timized by crooks, comes from years of experience in the Detective Bureau 


mark worthy of their skill. So, as the 
lawyer went to the elevated he was fol- 
lowed by three pickpockets. It happened 
also that the three pickpockets were fol- 
lowed by two detectives. 

Lawyer, pickpockets, and detectives 
boarded the same crowded car of an up- 
town elevated train. Having stopped to 
buy a paper, the lawyer, once he had got 
hold oF strap, became immersed in the 
news of the day. 

One of the pickpockets jostled against 
the lawyer, turning him part way round 
in the crowd. Another moved into a po- 
sition that caused him to turn his head a 
little to the left. At the same time this 
pickpocket unbuttoned the lawyer’s coat. 
But the lawyer noticed nothing ana con- 
tinued reading his paper. he third 
pickpocket slipped the first two fingers of 


his right hand into the 


lawyer’s inside coat 
pocket and withdrew 
the pocketbook. This 


he promptly tucked un- 
der his armpit, and in 
another second passed 
it to one of his confed- 
erates. At that in- 
stant, when the pick- 
pockets were moving 
away from their victim, 
who was still all un- 
conscious of what had 
happened, the detec- 
tives came into action. 

With revolvers drawn 
they ordered the pick- 
pockets back to the rear 
of the train. One of the 
detectives asked the 
lawyer to come along 
too. : 

“What’s the trouble 
here?” he asked. “What 
do you want of me?” 

“These fellows have 
picked your pocket,” 
explained the detective. 

“Not mine!” said 
the lawyer. Then, 
quickly thrusting his 
hand into his coat pock- 
et, he changed his tone: 
“So they have! PII be 
dashed!” 

What the detectives had seen, the pock- 
etbook and money, and the lawyer’s 
story easily made evidence enough to 
convict the pickpockets, who were sent 
to the penitentiary for a term of three 
years each. 

When a “mob” of pickpockets—a 
“mob” usually consists of from three to 
six members—are hanging about a bank 
to get track of a man with considerable 
money on his person, their activity is 
known as “jug working,” a bank, in pick- 
pocket parlance, being a place where a 
man “jugs” his wealth. Sometimes the 
whole mob follows the mark for miles— 
on elevated, subway, trolleys, or even b 
taxicab. Because of what they have al- 
ready learned, they know it is worth their 
while to follow the mark for hours even, 
until he gets in a crowd. Once he gets in 
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a crowd, it is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for expert pickpockets to relieve the 
smartest and most wide-awake fellow of 
anything they want. 

Some years ago, when I was giving per- 
sonal attention to the activity of pick- 
pockets in New York, I was standing at 
a trolley-car stop on Madison Avenue 
near the Grand Central Station. In the 
waiting crowd I had discovered four pick- 
pockets, one of whom I knew well by sight, 
though he did not know me—‘Shang” 
Campbell, an old man who limped and 
carried a cane. Campbell’s work for 
the mob was usually that of a “stall.” 


This theft was planned and accom- 
plished, of course, with the aid of infor- 
mation from the “‘inside.” The thieves 
were eventually caught and a large part 
of the stolen valuables was recovered. In 
another instance, a Wall Street broker, 
well advanced in years, had his inside 
coat pocket picked of ninety thousand 
dollars in bonds. 

Not one man in ten who has his pocket 

icked detects the pickpocket in the act. 

ore than that, I would say seventy-five 
per cent of the victims of this kind of 
thieving never even realize how their 
money went, but think they lost it by 


which most of us carry our money. I be- 
lieve that men lose more money as a re- 
sult of this kind of thieving than they do 
by mere accident. Women seem to lose 
more money than men do because so 
many carry hand bags, and these are eas- 
ily laid down and forgotten; or a bag may 
slip from a woman’s lap when she gets up 
from a seat in a street car, train, theatre, 
or at a counter in a department store. 
Pickpockets have very little difficulty in 
opening a woman’s hand bag and stealing 
her valuables, even when it is hanging on 
her arm. 

As a result of my experience with pick- 


When a car stopped to 
take on passengers, Shang 
took up his position beside 
the car step. His three 
confederates worked their 
way into the crowd behind 
the man they had picked 
for their mark. When a 
chance came for this mark 
to board the car, Shang 
with sudden agility clam- 
bered up on the step, 
blocking his way. 

Instead of mounting to 
the platform of the car, 
Shang made a big pretense 
of difficulties. ‘“Can’t you 
wait a minute there behind 
me?” he complained pee- 
vishly. “Give an old man 
with the rheumatiz a chance, 
can’t you? Sorry, stranger, 
a little life there? Thanks! 
Thanks! That’s kind of 


you!” 


HILE the man behind 
Shang was engaged in 
helping Shang aboard the 
car, one of the pickpockets, 
por the man’s purse out of 
is left hip et. I imme- 
diately collared the man 
who got the pocketbook, 
and also Shang. Detec- 
tives who were with me got 
the other two, and the 
whole mob went to jail. 
The man whose pocket was 
picked on this occasion ran 
a small grocery business in 
the upper part of the city. 
is purse contained over a 
hundred and fifty dollars, 
and he was very indignant 
indeed when he learned 
that the lame man he had 
assisted was a stall for 
those who had actually 
robbed him. 
The two biggest thefts 
ever accomplished by pick- 


Eleven Ways to Protect Yourself 
from Pickpockets 


j HESE,” says Mr. Faurot, “are the ‘don’ts’ 

to keep in mind if you want to avoid losing 
money to pickpockets through your own careless- 
ness: 

“Don’t show your money in public places. 

“Don’t be careless when you get into a crowd. 
Keep your coat buttoned up and an eye on your 
pockets. 

“Don’t be careless in boarding: or leaving a 
crowded subway, elevated, or surface car. Pick- 
pockets locate valuables by crowding against pas- 
sengers. 

“Don’t fall asleep in a subway, elevated, or sur- 
face car. This gives pickpockets a good chance to 
steal your valuables. 

“Don’t, when shopping, lay your hand bag on 
counters while looking at merchandise. This is an 
opportunity thieves are always waiting for. 

“Don’t carry your hand bag suspended by a 
strap. Hold it tightly in your hand so it cannot be 
opened. 

“Don’t be too eager to pull out your watch and 
give the time of day to everybody who asks for it. 
That’s a good opportunity for somebody to grab 
it and run. 

“Don’t carry your money or valuables in your 
hip pocket, or in outer pockets of your coat. 

“Don’t regard jostling or pushing in a crowd 
as accidental. Better be a little suspicious of the 
people who jostle you. 

“Don’t wear valuable jewelry when shopping, 
and don’t carry more money than you need. Avoid 
making a display of the money you do carry. 

“Don’t talk within the hearing of strangers of 
valuable property which may be in your posses- 
sion.” 


pockets, I have paid quite 
a bit of attention to the 


. ways in which people carry 


their money and to the 
amount of money carried 
by different kinds of peo- 
ple. While I am telling you 
about these things, how- 
ever, I want you to bear in 
mind that when we lose 
money, whether through 
pickpockets or by some 
mere accident, we are in- 
variably guilty of some 
kind of carelessness. 

The big majority of men 
make a practice of carrying 
their money and sometimes 
other valuables, such as 
rings or tickets, in the left 
hip pocket of the trousers. 
Next, the left front trousers 
pocket is most commonly 
used for this purpose. It 
is safe to say that nine out 
of ten men put their money 
in one or another of these 
two pockets. The right 
front trousers pocket is the 
third most commonly used, 
while the right hip pocket 
is almost never used for 
money. This is the “hand- 
kerchief pocket.” 


HE left hip pocket, in 

which most men carry 
their money, is the very 
easiest one for a pickpocket 
to rob. Inthis pocket Ihave 
known men to carry very 
large sums, in bill books, in 
rolls bound by an elastic, or 
locse and folded oblong or 
crosswise. When a man 
has bills loose in the left 
hip pocket and folded ob- 
long or square across, he is 
certainly most considerate 
of the pickpocket’s con- 
venience! He not only 
makes the money easy to 


pockets, so far as 1 know, happened a few accident. Sometimes a man who has lost get but even to count! 


years ago within a short period of each 


his pocketbook recalls being jostled in a 


The inside vest pocket is the safest of 


other. An elderly private banker drew crowd, or having a little tiff with someone all for money—and the one least com- 


eighty-five thousand dollars in currency 
and bonds from his bank of deposit. 
Carrying them in an envelope, he was 
passin through the corridor of an office 
uilding when a pickpocket bumped into 
him and knocked the envelope out of his 
hand. A second pickpocket picked up 
the envelope, but instead of handing the 
old man his own envelope gave him a sub- 
stitute envelope which looked exactly like 
the banker’s but contained only newspa- 
pers. 


who pushed him too hard. This may lead 
him to think his pocket was picked at that 
time, and he is probably right. Also, if a 
man has lost money from a hip pocket 
with a button on it, and knows that the 
button was fastened, he can be pretty 
sure a thief got the money away from 
him. 

There are two reasons for the success 
of pickpockets: one is their own clever- 
ness, and the other is more important 
even than this—the carelessness with 


monly used. The man who is carrying a 
larger sum than usual, and doesn’t expect 
to use it right away, is the one who puts 
money in this pocket. A very few men, 
who have at some time been through the 
experience of having their pockets picked, 
place their money in this pocket as a reg- 
ular thing. I know a man who once had 
his pocket picked of a two-dollar bill. 
Since then, though he never has on him 
over ten dollars, he always puts it in the 
vest pocket. (Continued on page 194) 


Do You Know a Man Under Forty 
Who Wears Whiskers? 


Beards have almost reached the vanishing point in this country—Practically 
all those that are still to be seen are worn by men past middle 
age; and no new crop is being raised by young men 
We are saying “Good-by” to whiskers! 


HIS morning I rode from Wall 

Street to Twenty-eighth Street 

on a New York subway train. 

During that ride of about two 

miles, fifty-four of the passengers 
in my car were men. Of this number, 
forty-one were smooth-shaven and twelve 
wore a mustache. Only one man out of 
the fifty-four had a beard. 

I maalged in this little counting exer- 
cise because I had just come from the 
office of Joseph B. Schusser, head of the 
Terminal Barber 
Shops, Incorporat- 
ed. We had been 


discussing beards — 


a very interesting 
topic! And Mr. 
Schusser had de- 


clared that whiskers 
have almost reached 
the vanishing point 
in this country. 

“The native-born 
Americans who 
wear beards now,” 
he said, “are elderly 
gentlemen who 
haven’t shaved for 
years. Practically 
every one of them 
is literally a ‘gray- 
beard.’ I doubt if 
you will see, in this 
great city, a dozen 
native Americans 
under forty years 
of age who wear 
whiskers.” 

After this talk 
with Mr. Schusser, 
I repeated his state- 
ment to a friend of 
mine; and imme- 
diately he wanted 
to wager a thousand dollars that in a 
month’s time he could find several hundred 
New Yorkers who would fit the above 
specifications. 

I had been watching the crowds on the 
street and had not seen one bewhiskered 
man who appeared to be a native-born 
American under forty. So I said, “I 
won’t wager anything. But I dare you 
to go out and round up even ten men who 
will fill this bill.” 

Of course he said he was too busy, and 
that he couldn’t bring in his bearded co- 
hort anyway. But you, who read this 
article, will find it interesting to look 
around you, in your own town or city, and 
see how many you can find. 
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By Allan Harding 


“The new supply of whiskers,” de- 
clared Mr. Schusser, “comes chiefly from 
Europe, where beards are still tolerated, 
and even admired. 

“Thirty years ago young college stu- 
dents in this country sometimes wore a 
beard. But I hate to think of what 
would happen nowadays if a member of 
the Yale or of the Harvard team, for 
instance, should appear in a football 


game wearing whiskers.” 
“How do you account for the change?” 


Members of the Los Angeles Centenarian Club, all of whom had 
to be over 90 years of age to be admitted. 
of the ladies, there are only two smooth faces in the group. 
Whiskers are coming to be a decoration worn only by the aged 


“Well,” said Mr. Schusser, after some 
reflection, “I think it is due to three 
things: the desire to appear young; the 
pleasure of feeling clean-shaven; and,” 
he smiled shrewdly, ‘‘a regard for the 
sentiments of the ladies. 

“Most women hate beards. At least, 
they hate to have their husbands wear 
whiskers. I don’t know that we can 
blame them. Personally, 1 should not 
want to be wedded to a bearded lady! 
Not even if they were as common as 
bearded men. Women seem to feel the 
same prejudice.” 

“Then why do men wear beards?” I 
asked. “Is it to protect the throat?” 

“They may give that as a reason, but 


With the exception 


it isn’t the true one,” declared Mr. 
Schusser. ‘‘Why does a woman use paint 
and powder? It’s because she wants to 
improve her appearance, isn’t it? Well, 
that is the real reason why men wear 
beards. The only exceptions are the men 
who raise a beard because of their reli- 
gious creed. 

“T don’t mean that men wear eres 
in order to be considered beautiful, 
handsome. But when they beeen t a 
raise a beard it was because of some mo- 
tive connected with 
their personal ap- 
pearance. 

“There is one fa- 
mous man who wears 
a beard because he 
has a weak chin. 
Nobody is aware of 
that fact except the 
barbers who have 
trimmed his beard 
and who therefore 
know the contour 
of his lower jaw. 
If he should cut off 
his beard, or even 
change its shape, 
the effect would be 
startling. In spite 
of his weak chin, 
the man has great 
ability. His beard 
is a mask behind 
which he is safe. 

“To me, this is 
the most interest- 
ing fact about 
beards and even 
about mustaches. 
They help to pro- 
vide a mask, behind 
which a man can 
take shelter. 

“We may not realize it, but most of us 
do wear a mask before our fellow crea- 
tures. At present the trait we want to 
appear to possess is strength of character 
and of purpose. Every American man 
wants to have ‘a strong face; square 
jaws, with a clean-cut, firm mouth. This 
being our ideal, we try to present that 
kind of face to the world. The result is 
that we actually are producing an Ameri- 
can type of face in which the predominat- 
ing quality is strength. 

“But here is the strange point: if we 
wore beards we shouldn’t have to bother 
about squaring our jaws and shutting our 
mouths firmly. We should have a mask, 
behind which we could relax. 
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“And we would relax! 
doubt of it. 
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Will this patriarchal type dis- 
appear entirely, as a result of 
the modern devotion to the 
razor? The picture shows 
Ezra Meeker, famous because 
of his many trips from coast 
to coast in a covered wagon 
drawn by oxen. He was 92 
when this picture was taken 


“Fhe same thing is true of 
men who have worn a mus- 
tache for a long time. For 
one reason or other they de- 
cide to dispense with it. A 
man may do it to please his 
wife. Or, as often happens, 
he may shave his mustache 
when it begins to turn gray. 
He thinks he will look young- 
er with a smooth face. 


‘TTMHE result is often a shock 

* to him. There is some- 

thing queer about his upper 
g it PI 


lip. -He doesn’t know what 
is the matter—but I do! He 
thinks the mustache has 


somehow distorted the lip. 
But the truth is that the 
mustache has been a mask. 
While he has been wearing 
it, he hasn’t bothered to shut 
his mouth in a firm line. He 
has let it relax; with the re- 
sult that his upper lip is 
short and he has to make an 
effort to pull it down. 

“I know a prominent busi- 


ness man, perhaps sixty 
years old, who had worn a 
mustache since he was a 


young man. 
to change to a smooth face. 


There is no 
I know, because I have seen 
the proof of it in men who, after wearing 
a beard for many years, have finally 
shaved it off. Mouth and chin show it. 


A few years ago he decided 
But he was 
very shrewd about it. Instead of shaving 
the mustache all off at once, he had it 


gradually shortened, a little at a time. It 
took him a year and a half to get: rid of 
it entirely. Meanwhile, he changed his 
mask, so to speak; trained his upper lip 
not to relax, but to shut down firmly 
against the lower 
one. 

“A man who has 
worn a beard since 
his youth is really 
afraid to cut it off. 
He doesn’t know 
whether he is going 
to be shocked or 
not. Sometimes he 
makes the experi- 
ment just before go- 
ing off on a hunting 
trip. If he doesn’t 
like his face when it 
is revealed by the 
razor, he stays in 
the backwoods un- 
til he has grown 
enough of a beard 
to provide a mask 
once more. 

“I know just how 
he feels,” said Mr. 
Schusser. “My wife 
wants me to shave 
my mustache. But 
I’ve worn it since I 


come back. 


because of 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y.C. 
When this picture of Zach T. Wilcox, of Carson City, Nevada, 
was taken, in 1922, his beard was 41 years old and was 12 feet 
3 inches in length. You notice that the photographer didn’t 
get all of it in the picture. It seems that away back in 1881, 
Mr. Wilcox became enraged over a razor on which no amount 
of honing would produce a cutting edge. Whereupon he cursed 
the whole tribe of razors, included scissors in this anathema, 
and vowed to go unshaven and unshorn for the rest of his days 


was seventeen years old! I don’t know 
how I should look without it. If I ever 
decide to find out it will be on the eve of 
some hunting trip. Then, if I don’t like 


look young. 


in America. 
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the result, I can repair damages before I 


“In some cases a man wears a beard 


a scar, or a disfigurement. 


There are men who have a permanent 


BROWN BROS., N Y.C. 
Anton Lang, famous all over 
the world as the imperson- 
ator of Jesus in the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, 
wears the type of beard 
which has beeome identified 

with the Christ 


swelling on one side of the 
lower jaw, the result of an 
infection. A beard will con- 
ceal this from everyone ex- 
cept the barber. 

“Other men have badly 
shaped faces or heads. I 
know one man who, without 
a beard, would have such a 
queer-looking head that peo- 
ple would stare at him. But 
the beard which he always 
wears corrects this entirely. 
With it, he is almost hand- 
some. Without it, he would 
narrowly escape being a 


freak. 


“A GOOD many native 
Americans who wear 
beardsare physiciansover fifty 
vears of age. The explana- 
tion is this: When they left 
medical college they thought 
their youthful appearance 
would keep them from get- 
ting patients; so they raised 
a beard to make themselves 
look older. In fact, a Van- 
dyke beard became almost a 
badge of their profession. 
“But you won’t find young 
physicians with beards to- 
day! They are not afraid to 
In this country, everybody 


wants to look young. Youth is an asset 


And this is the greatest of 


all the reasons why beards will soon be 
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BROWN BROS, M. Y.C 
Above: John Burroughs had one 
of the most famous beards in 
the country. The mountain 
breeze, blowing back his 
whiskers, makes this picture 
almost unique, because it shows 
his collar. Right: Sir Thomas 
Lipton would take the prize as 
the wearer of the smallest beard. 
This is a case of whiskersreduced 
to their least dimensions. If his 
hand, or his barber’s, had made 
a slip, or if his attention had 
wandered at the critical mo- 
ment, he couldn’ t have qualified 
for admission to our gallery of 
whiskers 


practically extinct among us. 

“Many older men, who have 
worn them for years, are getting 
rid of them. As the others die 
off, there will be no whiskers to 
be seen, except on the faces of 
men who come from foreign coun- 
tries. A few farmers and backwoodsmen 
may wear them, because it saves trouble. 
But that will be about all. Why, even now, 
whiskers are so uncommon in Western 
towns and cities that you can scarcely find 
a barber who can trim a beard properly. 


“A MAN came into one of our New York 

shops recently and asked to have his 
beard cut off. He had come to America 
from Europe. Over there he had worn a 
beard, as a great many men do. In some 
countries—Hungary, for example—a girl 
won’t walk on the street with a young 
man unless he has a beard. Her friends 
would ridicule her for going around with 
a ‘boy.’ It is just the reverse in this 
country. If a twenty-year-old American 
boy sported whiskers on his chin, no girl 
would be seen with him. 

“This foreigner had gone into business 
in a Western city, and he told us that he 
couldn’t find a single barber out there 
who knew how to trim a beard. Not only 
that, but whenever he went on the street 
the children would stand in front of him 
and pretend to chew violently, that being 
their way of ridiculing his beard. „He 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO,, N. Y. C. 
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had us cut it off. 

“Beards are 
commoner here in 
the East. But 
so far as I can re- 
call, they are all 
gray. That means 
that the men who 
wear them are 
at least past mid- 


dle age. Ameri- 
can boys begin 
to shave when 


nobody but them- 
selves can detect 
anything for the 
razor to work on. 

“I know one 
business man, 
who wears some- 
thing like the 
‘imperial’ made 
famous by Napo- 
leon the Third. 
He hasa mustache 


CENTRAL NEWS 
PHOTO SERVICE, 
m Y.C 


and a tuft of beard in the center of the 
lower lip and chin. Itcan’tbe denied that 
this gives him a distinguished appearance. 
He came into one of our shops the other 
day. Incidentally, he was the only man, 
of all the hundreds who were in the shop 
that day, that had any kind of a beard. 

“He is tall and good-looking. But 
there are countless tall, good-looking 
men in New York. You might not notice 
this one particularly if it were not for that 
little beard of his. It makes him one man 
in a thousand. If you see him once, you 
will recognize him the next time. I don’t 
doubt that he knows this and wears the 
distinguishing beard because it makes 
him different from the crowd. 


á ENRY CLEWS, the well-known 

banker who died not long ago, was al- 
most the last man in this country to wear 
a type of beard that was introduced by 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. We 
called it the ‘emperor beard.’ Thechin itself 
was shaved clean. But the mustache joined 
the beard, which covered the lower 
part of the cheeks, from the ears 
to a line downward from the cor- 
ners of the mouth. Mr. George F. 
Baker, the capitalist, wears this 
type of beard. 

“Tt was at one time so identi- 
fied with royalty and other high 
and mighty personages that a 
man would hardly have dared to 
wear it in Europe, unless he was 
of high rank, or of very great im- 
portance somehow or other. 

“Then there was the King Ed- 
ward beard; rather short at the 
sides and rounded below the chin. 
It is still worn a good deal in 
England, where King George en- 
courages beards by wearing one 
himself. (Continued on page 169) 


Below: When the anniversary 
of the gold rush of '49 was cele- 
brated at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, someone suggested that 
the citizens try to look the part 
by raising whiskers. These 
three beards were hatched as 
part of that program 


Bet on Your Courage— 
Not on Your Fears! 


The story of how a man who lacked self-confidence finally 
got the nerve to take the plunge 


HAD an experience with Jim Blake 

the other day that reminded me of 

the greatest handicap I had when I 

was starting out in life. Jim is a good 

fellow, steady-going, absolutely reli- 
able—and cautious. Something tells me 
that he’ll always be like that now; it’s a 
little late for him to get the nerve to take 
the plunge. Lacking self-confidence, he 
will, I think, go right on to the end of the 
chapter taking counsel of his fears, never 
by any chance betting on his own courage 
and abilit : 

Don’t think that I haven’t a lot of sym- 
pathy for Jim and all the young and mid- 
dle-aged fellows like him. I 
have. Except for certain 
events—including my loss 
of a job—I can see that I 
would myself be in Jim’s 
shoes to-day, or in another 

air exactly like them. 
That’s why I think my ex- 
perience may be of use to 
others; but before I tell you 
of my own struggle to ac- 

uire a little self-confidence 
ban: to explain just how 
it happened that Jim struck 
me as an object lesson. 

Not long ago my partners 
and I suddenly realized that 
the market had pretty much 
dropped out of the shoe 
business. The public, which 
had been clamoring for high- 
priced shoes, seemed to un- 
dergo a complete change of 
heart overnight. All through 
the country spread the con- 
viction that prices were on 
their way down. Retailers 
began canceling their orders 
with the jobbers, and the 
jobbers in turn threw back 
on our hands hundreds of 
cases of goods that cost 
more to make than the public was ulti- 
mately to pay for them. 

We had not been without warning. The 
wisest of us knew all along that what goes 
up must inevitably come down. But busi- 
ness changes, like death, no matter how 
much they have been planned for, seem 
always to come unexpectedly. 

Among our competitors counsels were 
divided. Some were in favor of fighting 
the situation, believing that the public 
would ultimately take the goods already 
manufactured off our hands at least at 
what had been the manufacturing cost. 
My associates and I took a different atti- 
tude. Within twenty-four hours after the 
trend of affairs became plain, we had gone 
through our inventory like a three-inch 
shell through a farmer’s barn. And on the 
following Monday we had assembled 
every one of our salesmen in the office to 


receive the announcement of our decision. 

As I stood up before them I thought I 
never had seen a more thoroughly cowed 
and beaten group of men. For weeks they 
had heard nothing but the doleful com- 
plaints of retailers. They were as full of 
gloom as an undertaker's house-organ, 
and half of them expected that they were 
going to be fired. When we finished with 
them we had changed their depression 
into a complete optimism. They went out 


on igh, with all cylinders hitting. 
“Were going to take a loss on every 
dollar’s worth of stock we have on hand,” 


I said to them. “We might, by backing 


Jim Blake— 


Who Never Took a Chance 
“FINHERE are thousands of Jim 


Blakes,” the author tells 


“growing old before their time, by 
constant worry over what may be- 


come of them when they are old; 
never knowing the joy of jumping 
into the water where it is deep, and 
of straining every nerve and muscle 
to fight their way out; going the 
whole long journey through life 
without ever once putting down a 
good big bet on themselves.” 


and filling, spread the agony over a longer 
period. But what’s the use? This isn’t 
going to be our last year in business; there 
will be other years when we can make up 
the losses and show a comfortable profit 
besides. I’m betting on the future. It’s 
an expensive bet. It will cost us several 
hundred thousand dollars, but we’ve made 
it. Now, you fellows go back to the feld 
and spread the news.” 

Almost to a man they responded. But 
one salesman, a middle-aged man in the 
rear of the room, rose when I finished, 
shaking his head. 

“It seems to me you’re taking an awful 
chance,” he said. i 

“Do you mean to say that people are 
going to wear their old shoes forever?” I 
asked him. “Or that they are going bare- 
foot from now on? Or that all business is 
about to stop and no one will ever have in 


his pocket the price of a pair of shoes?” 
did not want him to spoil the meeting, 
and so I discussed the point with him 
rivately afterward. His name is Jim 
lake. He and I started in business side 
by side twenty-four years ago. He owns 
his home, free from mortgage; he carries 
every kind of insurance that can be car- 
ried; he has never taken a chance in his 
life; and to-day he is just where he was 
twenty years ago—still covering the South- 
west for us, with headquarters at Kansas 


City. 

fin Blake is too old to learn any new 
tricks. But there are others of his type 
who are not old, and I have 
them in mind as I write. 

I come of very conserva- 
tive stock. My father and 
mother were Scotch; and 
while I recognize the ster- 
ling qualities of that good 
ancestry, I realize its de- 
fects also. To the average 
Scotchman a bird in the 
hand is not only better than 
two in the bush, he is per- 
fectly certain that there are 
not two in the bush, never 
have been, and probably 
never will be. And so he 
was wont to set himself 
methodically to work at the 
all-important business of 
saving for his old age. 

By this I do not mean to 
reflect on the wholesome 
habit of thrift, which has 
meant to much to every 
community into which 
Scotchmen have carried it. 
It was not because pennies 
were pinched in our house- 
hold that I object, it was 
because each penny was re- 
garded as probably the last 
of its race that would ever 
visit our establishment. Our conversation 
was never of men who had succeeded, but 
always of the horrible example of those 
who had taken a chance and failed. The 
great dread that hung over us was the fear 
of losing our position, of failing to be 
rope le. - 

s if this atmosphere of caution were 
not enough to destroy any initiative I 
might have had, I was handicapped, in 
addition, by an excessive diffidence. I can 
remember going to the front door of our 
house and, hearing the voices of visitors 
in the parlor, slipping around to the back 
door to avoid the embarrassment of hav- 
ing to be introduced. And the most poign- 
ant memory of my childhood is of a trip 
down Main Street, dragging the family 
wash in my little express wagon. No one 
noticed me, of course. I was merely one of 
fifty tousled kids (Continued on page 198) 


Bo 


us, 


“Then go!” he exclaimed, furious at her scorn. “Got” 


“You are an impostor and an adventuress! That’s what you are! You're 
getting away with it for the moment—but you're riding to a fall!” 


Wheels Within Wheels 


The story of a double mystery 


By Carolyn Wells 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HE disappearance of Austin Ma- 
gee was inexplicable, except on 
the assumption of his guilty con- 
nection with the mysteries of 
Howlands. 

“Its tantamount to a confession,” 
Leonard Swift said; “and not only a con- 
fession of collusion with Miss Campbell in 
her imposture, but it seems to me to indi- 
cate his connection with the graver crime 
of Ralph Howland’s—” 

“Don’t say murder,” broke in Ester- 
brook. “‘Even if the poison-bulb idea is 
the correct one, we can’t say it was not 
suicide.” 

The two men were discussin 
tion in the library, with Edith 
interested auditor. 

“Magee’s flight puts the kibosh on the 
suicide theory,” Swift pronounced. “That 
man’s been gone three days now, and no 
trace can be found of him. He’ll never 
tum up again.” 

“Oh, nmdiculous! Of course he will. 
Why, he’ll want his own share of the es- 
tate, and, as executor, that'll amount to 
quite a pile.” 

“Even so,” Swift disagreed, “I don’t 
think he’ll return. I know Magee; he’s a 
queer duck. He hung on to that fable of 
the returned Angela as long as he could, 
and then, when he saw the jig was up, 
when I asked him to sign that paper, he 
just lit out—for good and all.” 

“Of course he did that to save Ida 
Campbell,” said Edith Mills, medita- 
tively. “Your statement, Leonard, that 
she admitted she was an impostor won't 
carry any weight, if she denies it; which, 
of course, she will.” 

“She has,” said Esterbrook. ‘‘She told 
me that she wasn’t sure she was an im- 
postor.” 

“Wasn’t sure!” exclaimed Swift. “What 
sort of talk is that? Of course she’s 
sure that she is an impostor or that she 
isn’t! Is she crazy, too? I’ve always said 
the best thing would be for Mrs. Howland 
and Miss Campbell to go away and live 
by themselves.” 

“But we’re not going to do that.” And 
the door opened, and a determined little 
figure came in. Miss Campbell, seating 
herself in one of the big leather chairs, 
seemed to have a new air of authority, of 
dignity, and she looked from one to an- 
other with a face full of self-confidence. 

“You have broken open Mr. Magee’s 
desk?” she said, glancing at it, astonished. 

“Yes,” the lawyer said; ‘“‘it was neces- 
sary, as there seems to be no sign of Mr. 
Magee’s return.” 

“Tve a perfect right to break it open,” 


the situa- 
ills as an 


Swift said coldly. ‘‘There’s no occasion 
for an explanation, Esterbrook. Austin 
Magee was Ralph Howland’s secretary. 
For the present, he is mine. In his abe 
sence, I must have access to his papers.” 

“Have you learned anything from 
them?” asked Ida, eagerly. 

At her inquiry a new thought struck 
Esterbrook: Miss Campbell must be in 
communication with Magee. That would 
explain her care-free attitude and her 
self-assurance. . 

“You know where Mr. Magee is?” he 
said, half inquiringly and half accusingly. 

“No, I don’t know,” she returned with 
convincing sincerity. 

“Do you suspect?” he pressed. 

“Tf I have a suspicion I shall keep it to 
myself,” she returned curtly. “He said 
absolutely nothing to me about his pro- 
posed departure.” 

“You still expect to press your claim, 
now that Magee has flown?” 

“‘Certainly—and prove it!” 

’ “How? Will you retain an attorney to 
help you?” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” she smiled. 
“Will you take my case, Mr. Ester- 
brook?” l ; 

“He will not!” Swift stormed at her. 
“Nor will any decent lawyer lend himself 
to the furtherance of a crime. Perhaps 
you do not know that imposture is a 
crime?” 

“If I don’t, it’s not because you haven’t 
told me—several times,” and still she 
showed that faint, pathetic little grin. 
“Now, see here, Mr. Esterbrook, Pve 
another bit of proof. I remember Con- 
rad. 

She said this with an air of voicing a 
final and decisive argument. 

“YoU say you do!” Swift cried; “that’s 
nothing. You may say you remem- 
ber everybody in the village; bie it won’t 
amount to that!” And he snapped his 
fingers straight at her. Whereupon Ida 
rose and abruptly left the room. f 

“An impossible chit!” Swift declared, 
and from his honest indignation the 
sharp-eyed Edith contentedly deduced 
that he was not going to fall for the im- 
postor’s charm. 

“An impossible situation,” said Ester- 
brook musingly. “Here it’s three days 
since Magee disappeared, nearly three 
weeks since Ralph Howland died, and no 
ray of light on either mystery. And this 
girl has to be reckoned with. We can’t 
ignore her claim. What does she mean by 
saying she remembers Conrad?” 

“She does,” Edith volunteered; “we 


met him one day, and she knew him at 
once—or said she did.” 

“ Nothing to it,” Swift declared. “Mary 
Howland has told Ida of the half-witted 
boy, and she pretended she knew him— 
though why she thinks that a point in her 
favor, I can’t see.” 

“Only as it proves an infant memory,” 
Esterbrook offered. ‘‘ Yet nothing of that 
sort is real proof. She can fake memories 
as fast as she can talk. Now, real proof 
would be—” 

“‘There’s no such thing,” Swift broke 
in impatiently. But further speech on his 

art was interrupted by the entrance of 
artin with a card. 


IOLLOWING on the butler’s heels, yet 

with no effect of haste, came a good- 
looking, well-set-up man, with eyes of a 
clear blue and upstanding chestnut hair. 
He walked straight up to Leonard Swift 
and handed hima card. Swift glanced at 
it and read: Pennington Wise. 

“I don’t seem to remember sending for 
you, Mr. Wise,” he remarked, his non- 
committal expression seeming to reserve 
judgment for a moment. 

o,” said the visitor, easily. “I came 
of my own accord. May I speak with you 
a moment?” 

Partly of his own accord, and partly in 
acceptance of Swift’s slight nod of invi 
tation, Wise took a chair near the desk. 

“I am a detective,” he said; “not of the 
police. I work on my own lines. But I 
take only cases that are strikingly unusual 
and of decided mystery interest. It’s an 
avocation with me, not a calling.” 

“You take a case whether you are asked 
to do so or not?” Swift inquired, a little 
unpleasantly. 

“Oh, yes, if I can get the consent of the 
principals.” Quite evidently it was diffi- 
cult to offend this man. “Now, I’m ex- 
ceedingly interested in the Howland affair. 
Especially in the young woman who 
claims to be the daughter of the house, 
and also in the recent disappearance of 
the private secretary. 

“You seem to know all the details.” 
And Swift regarded the man more closely. 

“Ies in all the papers. On the face of 
it, it reads like the conventional murder 
pars „Rich man, found dead in his li- 

rary in the early morning by his butler. 
What could be more hackneyed as an 
opening proposition? Then to suspect the 
private secretary. That, of course, is 
always done.” 

“Who suspects Magee?” Swift growled. 

“I thought you did.” And this remark- 
able detective turned a mild glance at the 
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~ occupant of Ralph Howland’s desk chair. 

“I haven’t said so,” Swift returned 
shortly; “I don’t expect to say so, and I 
take exception to your saying so. More- 
over, Mr. Wise, I am not in need of a 
private detective, and if I were I should 
prefer to select my own. May we consider 
this incident closed?” 

“Not quite. You see, there are the 
heirs. What about the newly-returned 
daughter of the house?” 

“The whole matter, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” Swift curtly informed him, “‘is 
in the hands of my able lawyer, and the 
police.” 


“PUT will the police get anywhere? 

Have they not tried all the ways they 
know of to learn the truth, and then, fail- 
ing, let the whole matter slip from their 
attention and memory?” 

“Exactly what they have done, I be- 
lieve,” Esterbrook exclaimed. “I say, 
Swift, I wish you’d let Mr. Wise look into 
this thing. I know you well, sir, by repu- 
tation, and I, for one, would be mighty 
glad to have your services.” 

“I don’t especially care to be engaged 
by anyone,” Wise went on evenly. “I 
merely want to look into the case for my 
own satisfaction. It interests me because 
of its unusual features. I suppose, Mr. 
Swift, you would be willing to answer me 
a few questions, to let me make some in- 
quiries in the household, to look round a 
bit—in the furtherance of law and jus- 
tice?” 

Something in the fine-featured face, 
something in the clear-cut manner checked 
Leonard Swift’s intended refusal, and he 
said, grudgingly: 

“I suppose you may do that if you 
wish; but I can’t see the use of your 
drumming up a lot of so-called clues and 
evidences that lead nowhere—or in a 
wrong direction.” 

“T may get nowhere,” and Wise’s face 
was serious; “but I promise you, Mr. 
Swift, I sha’n’t go in a wrong direction.” 

It was after a rather prolonged period 
of silence that Swift finally said, ‘‘Do 
what you like then; but make your reports 
tome. I am master here. There is no one 
else to consider.” 


“Mrs. Howland?” suggested Wise 
gently. 
“No. She is an invalid, mentally as 


well as physically. She is subject to hal- 
lucinations—one being that the young 
lady staying with her is her daughter. So, 
as you can readily see, her opinion on any 
matter of importance cannot be asked or 
considered.” 

“I see,” and Wise nodded his head. 
“And the young lady you mentioned?” 

“Ts an impostor, a girl who found a 
chance of impersonating the lost child of 
the Howlands. A daughter, who died in 
infancy—” 

“Yes, yes; I know the details. If the 

girl is an impostor she ought to be shown 
up. 
“That she ought,” agreed Swift, and 
then added; ‘‘but it is not necessary to 
deal too harshly with her. She was aided 
and abetted, indeed, I may say the plot 
was invented by an older and wiser head 
than hers.” 

“Meaning the missing private secre- 
tary?” 

“Yes;” Swift warmed to his subject. 
“T have proved that Mr. Magee made up 
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the scheme and coaxed, almost forced, 
Miss Campbell to play the part he planned 
for her.” 

Edith Mills pricked up her ears. If 
Swift was siding with Ida Campbell— 
well, she, Edith, had her work cut out! 

“Let me tell you, Mr. Wise,” continued 
Swift, “that—” 

But just then Ida 
Campbell appeared in 
the doorway. Evi- 
dently, she had over- 
heard Swift’s remark, 
for she cried, “Mr. 
Wise? Oh, isit? Are 
you Mr. Wise?” 

She confronted him, 
and as his answering 
smile gave assent, she 
took him by both 
hands, crying, “Oh, 
have you come to get 
me my rights, my rec- 
ognition?” 

“If recognition is 
your right, I hope—I 
trust—I can get it 
for you.” 

The detective 
looked at her curi- 
ously. He seemed at- 
tracted by her charm, 
and even smiled at 
her eagerness, yet he 
in no way dehnitely 
espoused her cause. 
The girl sensed the 
aloofness in his man- 
ner, and her face fell 
alittle. But she said, 
with no perceptible 
diminution of enthu- 
siasm: 

“Of course, it is 
right that I should be 
recognized — that my 
claim should be ad- 
mitted. I am Angela 
Howland. I’ve just 
come from a talk with 
my mother, and we 
found many things 
that we both remem- 
bered about my ba- 
byhood.” 


QWIET's raised eye- 
brows at this made 
Wise say: 

“Such things form 
no convincing proof, 
Miss . . . Campbell. 
Is there nothing more 
material, more prac- 
tical?” 

“My teeth!” 
said, making them 
prettily evident by 
means of a wide smile. 

Wise looked at the 
little white even teeth, and notea the 
separation between the two front ones. It 
was unusual, it was not especially desir- 
able, yet it seemed no detriment to the 
girl’s delicate beauty. 

“ce © ’ ” 

Just like Mother’s, you know,” she 
went on, with a confidential little nod. 
“And, she says, just like her mother’s!” 

“Indicative but not positive proof,” 
said Wise, “‘is it the best you have?” 

<‘ 

Oh, I have my love for my mother, 
her love for me—’ 


she 


“Of less importance even than the 
teeth,” Swift said; but his glance was not 
quite ae cold as his words, so Edith Mills 
noticed. 

“And a conviction in your heart?” asked 
Wise. “Are you sure you are Angela?” 

“No,” she said, sadly. “No—not sure.” 


Again the girl’s hand 
fabric pleased her. 


The sun parlor at Howlands was a most 
comfortable, attractive place, and here 
Mary Howland spent much of her time. 

“Mother,” the girl whom she recog- 
nized as her daughter was saying to her, 
“I want you to try to think up all you can 
about my babyhood. Tell me every little 
incident you can remember, no matter 
how trivial. A great and clever detective 
is going to look into things; and if you 
and I play our cards right, maybe we can 
help him to prove that I am your Angela 
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child; and maybe, he’ll let me take ‘my 
own name and use it. I’m tired of being 
called Miss Campbell—when I’m really 
Angela Howland.” 

“How do you do, then, Angela How- 
land,” said a new voice, and from the 
terrace a girl slid into the room and 


Within Wheels, by CARoLYN WELLS 


down her little black frock, which, though 
short and scant, yet seemed ample for 
her tiny slenderness. 

“How do you do, Zizi?” and the girl 
she called Angela Howland flashed a 
smile at her. 

“Did you drop from an airship?” 


fingered her frock, not nervously, but as if the smoothing of the 


“Yes, I have an errand! 


toward them. “Slid”? seemed the only 
word to express her swift, noiseless glide. 
As she dropped among the cushions of a 
chaise longue, she seemed like a wraith or 
pixy, so slight of figure was she, and so 
eene of face. 

Her skin was very dark, even sallow, 
and her black hair was drawn down at the 
sides in Italian fashion. Yet she was not 
Italian; her speech was decidedly Ameri- 
can, both in voice and accent. 

“Im Zizi,” she said, and smoothed 


It is to put Angela Howland on the map” 


“Oh, no; I walked up from the village. 
I wanted to see you and Mrs. Howland 
this morning. Also, to confer with Mr. 
Wise.” 

She looked gravely yet courteously 
toward Mary Howland, who smiled back 
at her, and said: 

“You have some errand?” 

“Yes.” Again the girl’s hand fingered 
her frock, not nervously, but as if the 
smoothing of the fabric pleased her. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I have an er- 
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rand. It is to put Angela Howland on 
the map.” 

Ida Campbell laughed outright at the 
slang phrase, which sounded incongruous 
on the lips of this queer little scrap of 
humanity. 

“I like your errand,” she said, nod- 

ding her head in 
approval. “I surely 


hope you accom- 
plish it. I suspect 
that yowre Mr. 


Wise’s assistant. Is 
that right?” 
“Yes,” and the 
sharp black eyes 
snapped; “more- 
over, I’m an assist- 
ant that assists! 
Now, first of all, I 
want you to like 


” 
me. 


“I do that al- 
ready,” Ida smiled; 
“doesn’t every- 
body?” 

“Oh, lordy, no! 
Fur frummit! But 
the people I like 
usually like me.” 


T WAS easily seen 

that this queer 
person was a bundle 
of nerves. All her 
motions were quick 
and sudden, yet not 
jerky. Her snap- 
ping black eyes flew 
from one face to the 
other of her audi- 
tors as she began to 
detail her plans. 

“First of all, Mrs. 
Howland’’—her 
crisp little voice 
grew gentler as she 
addressed the older 
woman — “I want 
you to recall every- 
thing you can about 
your baby, Angela. 
Tell me stories of 
her—” 

“Just what I was 
asking as you came 
in!’ exclaimed Ida 
Campbell; “let me 
help, too.” 

“Of course you'll 
help,” said Zizi; 
“you're to do most 
of it.” 

“But I can’t re- 
member anything 
very special,” Mrs. 
Howland said, 
wrinkling her brows 
in a pathetic effort 
todo what was asked 
of her. “You see, Angela was just a 
normal baby—she played with her dolls, 
and ate her bead and milk like any child 
would.” 

“Yes—and then she grew ill—” Zizi 
spoke carefully, yet determinedly leading 
the thought of the mother. 

“Yes; that dreadful illness! Lots of the 
children here had it—” 

“T know; it was epidemic.” 

“Yes, it was. Encephalitis Lethargica.” 

The two girls (Continued on page 155) 


-What You in the Audience Have 
Taught Me About Yourselves 


In making more than 1,500 addresses to a million pairs of ears I have learned 
that crowds are always most responsive to the speaker who packs 
his personality into his voice, and gives them plain 


talk mixed with good humor 
By Charles E. Carpenter 


President of E. F. Houghton and Company, Philadelphia 


Y FATHER 
was a Baptist 
minister, and 
my mother 
was deeply 
religious also. What piety 
I failed to inherit from 
them was put into me, at 
least for the time being, 
when Moody and Sankey 
came to our home town of 
Philadelphia to hold a big 
revival. I think that was 
in 1875, when I was twelve. 

Because my mother was 
an invalid, and keepin 
quiet was something ï 
never could be taught to do 
well, I had spent most of 
my time outdoors. And as 
Mother was not to be wor- 
ried by any of my troubles, 
I had developed into a self- 
reliant kid, with a wallop 
which had entitled me to 
the leadership of our gang. 
So when I was filled with 
religious fervor at a Moody 
and Sankey meeting, I de- 
cided it was my particular 
duty to save this gang, 
which, by the way, was 
called the Spigots. 

My mother granted me 
the use of our living-room 
for holding afternoon 
prayer meetings, and there 
the Spigots were assembled 
immediately after school. 
Maybe some came because 
they felt they needed 
prayer, and others because 
they thought they might 
have a chance to scoff. 
But mostly they came for 
the same reason that small- 
fry politicians attend a po- 
litical meeting—they were 
under orders from the boss. 

Whatever the reason, all 
the whole gang attended 
except one, a boy named 
Asil. This grieved me, be- 
cause I felt that he, more 
than any other member, 
needed the benefit of our 


meetings. It was rumored that his parents 
were agnostics, and to my immature mind 
that meant something vague but awful. 
Anyway, Asil was dead against these 
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a ‘“‘punchful” personality which he has retained ever since the 
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meetings, and he not only flatly refused to 
attend himself but threatened to lick any 
other Spigot who did. 

I believe the reason Asil never before 


had challenged my leader- 
ship was solely because he 
disliked responsibility. 
Stout and husky, he was 
good-natured under ordi- 
nary conditions, but was a 
demon when aroused. I 
don’t think I ever actually 
acknowledged to myself 
that I could not lick him, 
yet I had my doubts, to 
the extent of considering it 
wise to postpone the test 
as long as possible. Re- 
sorting to diplomacy, I 
promised Asil that if he 
would join in the prayer, 
we would disband the fife 
and drum corps, which he 
hated, and reorganize the 
baseball team, with him as 
catcher, which was what 
he loved. Another condi- 
tion was that after Moody 
and Sankey left town we 
would have prayer meet- 
ings only one afternoon a 
week. He made me agree 
that the single weekly 
meeting should be on 
Wednesday evening in- 
stead of in the afternoon, 
and that at all meetings he 
should act as usher and 
take up the collection. 
Everything went 
smoothly for a few meet- 
ings. Then Asil began to 
crab that I was doing too 
much of the praying, that 
I said about the same 
thing every time, and that 
a meeting every other day 
was enough, anyhow. 
Now, why am I going 
into all this? Simply to 
show you at what an early 
age my public speaking be- 
gan, and still further to 
show that even at that 
early age, I could respond 
to criticism. If Asil wanted 
new stuff, I resolved to 
give it to him. Moreover, 
there was the outstanding 
fact that up to date, as 


shown by his crabbing, he had got abso- 
lutely no benefit from the meetings. All 
in all, I felt it was up to me to compose 
and memorize a special prayer that would 
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save that son of an agnostic if anything 
could. And believe me, I worked harda 
over that speech than I have over any I 
have delivered since. 

I advertised that we were going to hold 
a special meeting for the saving of Asil, 
sad as it turned out this- lack of tact did 


not scare him off, but it did inspire him to . 


come armed. From the scowl on his face 
as he slouched up and down the aisle in 
his duties as usher, I saw that he was dis- 
tinctly displeased by the honor bestowed 
on him. 

Into my prayer I put all the ardor of my 
boyish soul! But the words did not have 
the immediate effect I had 
hoped for. Every once in a 
while as I prayed I felt 
something sting me in the 
face, to the accompaniment 
of general snickering from 
the audience. When, as I 
was saying “Amen,” I cau- 


me. The responsible party is my brother 
editor of THE AMERICAN Macazine. I 
never would have written this article at all 
had he not goaded me into it; and as long 
as I am writing it, I, of course, have got to 
tell the truth, however flattering to me the 
truth may be. 

I have no notes on which to base an 
estimate of the number of formal addresses 
I made in the decade 1888-1898, but my 
secretary and I figure out that from 1898 
up to 1923 I addressed 405 political meet- 
ings, 385 banquets, and delivered 35 
lectures. Under the heading of lectures 
include all talks upon serious topics where 


How I Can Tell Whether 


the greatest demand in the big industrial 
states. I have covered practically all of 
the territory east of the Mississippi, and 
some west and have, in the order given, 
spoken most frequently in Ohio, Pennsyl- 


. vania, New. York, Connecticut, Michigan, 


Illinois, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 
Under my present plan of devoting sixty 
days in the spring.and a like number in the 
fall to speaking tours, I am able to make 
many more addresses than formerly. But 
I am still compelled to decline hundreds 
of invitations. 

I am asked to give my. own idea as to 
why I am in such demand. Well, I have 
a voice that can be heard in 
any corner of the worst of 
the halls that are handed 
out to speakers. I pack all 
my personality into my 
voice, so that it will carry 
the punch. I give people 
my honest convictions in 


tiously opened one eye, it 
was to receive in that organ 
another of the missiles from 
Asil’s pea-shooter. I had in 


a Crowd is Interested 


“TE way I judge how I am holding peo- 
ple,” says Mr. Carpenter, “is by the 


the plainest language, and, 
no matter how serious m 

subject, provide them with 
a little relaxation in the 


my hand a Moody and 
Sankey hymn book, and 
with all my might I threw 
it at Asil. It hit him square- 
ly in the mouth. He rushed 
me like a bull, and the scra 
was on in earnest. Wit 
every blow I struck I said 
to myself in effect: “And 
I was out to save your soul, 
you ungrateful son of an 
agnostic!” Take it from me, 
Asil was beaten up! It was 
the power of righteous in- 
dignation that beat him. 

Under ordinary condi- 
tions Asil could lick me, as 
he fully demonstrated the 
following Saturday, when 
he forced a return engage- 
ment, and the leadership of 
the Spigots passed over to 
him permanently. 


OT discouraged by this 

experience, I kept right 
at it—both as a public 
speaker and a public fighter. 
Reaching the banqueting 
age, I gradually fellinto more 
or less regular public apr 
ing, but did not awake to 
my power in this respect 
until in 1888, when I was 
twenty-five. I then entered 
Philadelphia politics and 
found that as a speaker at 
political meetings I was more and more in 
demand. However, it was not until 1890, 
when I became internationally notorious 
as the Near Editor of my company’s house 
organ, “The Houghton Line,” that the 
present large demand for my addresses 


in. 

Perhaps at the beginning folks were just 
curious to see the fleshly shape in which 
my editorial spirit was contained, and in- 
cidentally, I take it, saw a good deal more 
flesh than they bargained for—two hun- 
dred pounds, all beef, no fat. But they 
evidently found that I could put over the 
spoken word as well as the written, and 
maybe a little better. 

want to bring out that if anything I 
write sounds like boasting, don’t blame 


cusses his audience. 


number of black spots I see among them. A 
wholly attentive audience presents one unin- 
terrupted surface of white faces; for when 
folks are listening attentively they hold their 
chins high. On the other hand, the inatten- 
tive are relaxed, looking down at their fingers 
or at the floor, and what you see is not their 
faces but their hair. I always have found that 
there are more black spots in a mixed audience 
than in a purely male one. This may prove 
that women generally are more inattentive 
than men, or that my line of talk doesn’t go 
as well with them. Again it may prove simply 
that there are no bald-headed women. 

“Let me add that he is a lost speaker who, 
as the black spots begin to appear, mentally 
Whatever we public 
speakers are trying to put across, the only safe 
assumption to make when the break is against 
us is that the fault lies with us. By blaming 
the other fellow we only get worse and worse. 
Contrariwise, blaming ourselves is likely to 
prove mighty exhilarating. I believe, in fact, 
that I am never so good at handing out the 
stuff and shooting it into them as when an 
audience starts in to give me faces down and 
hair up.” 


the talk was the main feature of the occa- 
sion. Our estimate of the total number of 
persons attending these meetings, ban- 
quets, and lectures is 864,000. Putting it 
in round numbers, I think it is safe to say 
that since I first went at it I have made 
something less than 1,500 addresses to a 
million pairs of ears, even after making a 
liberal allowance for the possibility that 
some in my audience may have been 
totally deaf in one ear. This record may 
not stack up impressively when placed 
alongside the “Acres of Diamonds” record 
of my fellow Philadelphian, the Rev. Dr. 
Conwell; but put me in my own class, that 
of the Tired Business Man, and it may 
look bigger. 

Naturally, a speaker in my class is in 


way of a laugh. Further- 
more, I always have acted 
on the principle that when 
you accept an invitation to 
speak, you owe it to -your 
audience to give them the 
very best there is in you, and 
that this can be done only 
by careful preparation. 


PERSONALLY, I don’t 

believe there is any such 
animal as a good impromptu 
speech. y experience is 
that all hardened public 
speakers have memorized 
addresses on about every 
topic they are ever likely to 
be called upon to talk on, 
and then spring their stock 

. speeches as if they were 
impromptu. Certainly, 
never have been able to get 
away with a really im- 
promptu talk. One very 
dismal experience I had in 
this connection remains viv- 
idly in my memory. 

On a Saturday morning 
in summer I was suddenly 
called ores to New York to 
arrange for a very important 
business deal, aad Shen I 
was ushered into the office 
of the gentleman principally 
concerned I found that he 
was leaving at once for his 

home up on the Sound shore of Connecti- 
cut. I volunteered to accompany him on 
the train and take up the business en 
route, and when we reached his station he 
insisted that I should get into his car and 
go to his home for luncheon. As we drove 
out to the Sound, I noticed a very large 
tent surrounded by the usual crowd of 
small boys. There was touring at that 
time a Wild West horse-taming show, and 
I asked my host if that was it. Maybe his 
manner of answering should have made 
me suspicious, but being naturally trusting 
I accepted in good faith his answer in the 
affirmative. en he went on to say that 
it was a very good show, that he himself 
was going to attend it after luncheon, and 
that if I went with (Continued on page 161) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Tug Captain, Boiler Repairer— 
and Mother of Five 


LMOST any morning 

Cleveland West 

Side residents can 

see a trim little 

tug steaming 

down the Cuyahoga River to 

Lake Erie. On her bow she 

proudly bears the name 

“Mist.” Not many people 

know, however, that ‘‘the 

man at the wheel” of this 
little craft is a woman. 

Not only is Mrs. Florence 
Bush, captain and pilot of 
the “Mist,” but she is also 
owner and manager of the 
Bush Electric Welding Com- 
pany, a concern she has oper- 
ated for eight years. Hes 
work consists in doing elec- 
trical welding and boiler re- 
pair work on passenger and 
freight boats on the Great 
Lakes. 

In such a business it is 
necessary that Captain Bush 
be a “Jack of all Trades.” 
She can make an accurate 
estimate on any welding or 
boiler repair job. When 
necessary she can pick up the 
welding or boiler repairing 
tools and work with the best 
of her men. At times she is 
fireman and engineer on her 
boat as well as chauffeur of her truck. 

The Bush Electric Welding Company 
was founded in 1905 by Captain Charles 
Bush. Upon his death, eight years ago, 
Mrs. Bush found herself in possession of 
a small business without a manager, and 
with a family of five children to support. 
It was then she decided to step into her 
husband’s shoes. The announcement of 
her intentions brought forth a storm of 
disconcerting protests from her friends. 

“All my friends told me I couldn’t make 
it go,” said Captain Bush. “They told me 
it was a man’s job and a man’s business, 
but I knew that I could succeed. I started 
in with the workers and learned welding 
and boiler work from the ground up. To- 
day the business is double in size, and we 
are numbering among our customers 
nearly all of the boat owners in and 
around Cleveland.” 

When her business career was but a few 
months old this resourceful woman bought 
a 64-foot steam tug, the “ Mist,” and had 
it fitted out with a two-man generator, 
steam turbine, switchboard, and two sets 
of electrical welding and acetylene welding 
outfits, together with equipment for boiler 
repairing. 

The possession of the boat and equip- 
ment meant many trying hours for Cap- 
tain Bush. 

“When I first got the ‘Mist’ I was 
living in constant fear that something 
might happen to it,” said Captain Bush. 
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When Mrs. Flor- 
ence Bush found 
herself the owner 
of a small electric 
welding business 
without a mana- 
ger, and with a 
family of five chil- 
dren to support, 
she stepped right 
into her husband's 
shoes and learned 
welding and boiler 
work from the 
ground up. To-day 
it is as easy for her 
to patch a boiler as 
to patch her boys’ 
pants. She knows 
the ropes so well 
she can go right 
down into the hold 
and work beside 
her men. In the 
upper picture you 
see her directing a 
workman, and at 
the right she is 
handling the wheel 
of her steam tug 
“Mist,” by means 
of which she re- 
sponds to emer- 
gency calls for re- 
pairs 


“Many a night I would get 
out of bed, even after mid- 
night, dress, go out and jump 
into my flivver and run down 
to the dock to see if it was 
all right. However, I have 
passed that stage long ago.” 

The telephone rang. 

“There, that goes to show 
that my path isn’t strewn 
with roses,” she remarked. 
turning to me. “That's the 
Cleveland office of a large 
steamship line. They want 
me to meet one of their pas- 
senger boats coming from 
Buffalo at four o'clock in the 
morning, and do a repair job 
on one of her seams.” 

“You see,” continued the 
captain, “we must meet that 
boat while she is still three 
or four hours out of Cleve- 
land and tie up alongside of 
her. Then we go aboard, and 
by the time she has reached 
her dock the job is finished 
and the big boat is ready to 
start on her return trip. Dur- 
ing the boat season we have 
to do such repairing at all 
hours of the day and night. 
The schedules of the boats 
must remain unbroken.” 
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In addition to the “Mist” Captain 
Bush has a truck, housed in, and carrying 


a complete outfit for welding and boiler ` 


work. This truck is used for work in 
neighboring cities both in the open season 
when the tug is on other jobs and in the 
winter season when the boat cannot reach 
those cities on account of the ice. 

“* My boat and truck are really portable 
shops,” she said. “Naturally, the big 
boilers and boats that need mending can- 
not be taken to a shop, so the shop must 
be taken to them.” 

‘“ How do you get along with your 
men?” I asked. 

Captain Bush laughed. “Pll admit I 
had my difficulties at first, but now I have 
no trouble at all. Treat your men right 
and they will be quick to respond by giv- 
ing you honest work in return. Some of 
my workmen have been with me since I 
started, eight years ago. The number of 
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men in the crew varies; sometimes I have 
as many as twenty-five and seldom less 
than twelve men, depending ‘on the 
amount of work on hand” 

In answer to my question as to what 
she attributes her success she responded 

uickly and emphatically, “To work! 

ood, hard work! I am always on the job 
night and day. I have found out that one 
can do almost anything he sets his mind 
to if he works. When I took over this 
business I didn’t know a boat had a boiler. 
Electricity to me was a means of lightin 
houses and ironing clothes. To-day, 
handle any part of my business. If I find 
myself short of help I can use the air 
hammer or the welding equipment, and 
can repair a boiler. I operate my truck 
and pilot my boat. 

“By hard work I have learned that to 
patch a boiler is just as easy as to patch 
my boy’s pants. The steam turbine is just 
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as familiar as my kitchen stove. Further- 
more, I know the “ropes,” and can go 
down into the hold of a boat and work be- 
side my men. I have even crawled into 
boilers. That’s why my business is a sue- 
cess. 

“But,” continued this woman electric 
welder, “I have another inspiration that 
has helped me to succeed, and that is my 
family of five ‘kiddies.’ Although I man- 
age my own business and am my own 
bookkeeper, my home never lacks atten- 
tion. When I started my eldest child was 
but ten and the baby but three months 
old.” 

Being a successful business woman has 
not robbed “The Captain” of feminine 
attractiveness and charm. Unlike many 
other women in business, she has never 
deserted her feminine wearing apparel for 
overalls. She dresses in excellent taste. 

DON WILL 


His Idea for Curing Loneliness Went 
Clear Around the World 


ss H, I just got lone- 
some, and hunted 
up some other lone- 
some fellows for a 
good talk. We 
rather liked it, and kept on 
meeting, with the result that 
we started something that has 
enabled thousands of busy men 
to forget business and get to- 
gether at intervals just as hu- 
man beings.” 

That is the way Paul P. Har- 
ris, a Chicago lawyer known 
all over the world as the “Fa- 
ther of Rotary,” explained the 
origin of Rotary Clubs and sim- 
ilar organizations. 

It was a little singular, too, 
that Harris should feel lone- 
some, for he is very much of a 
citizen at large. He was raised 
in Wellingford, Vermont, ob- 
tained his education at Prince- 
ton, studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, worked on news- 

apers in ’Frisco, Denver, and 
Washington; visited the West 
Indies, and made three trips 
to Europe, twice on cattle 
ships. n 1896, he dropped 
down in Chicago and hung out 
his shingle as a lawyer. 

After grinding away in social 
isolation for nine years he be- 
gan to feel lonesome. He actu- 
ally craved the fellowship of 
men who, like himself, had once 
lived on or near “Main Street.” 
He dug out several fellows who 
felt about as he did, and they 
began to hold meetings, at 
which they exchanged experi- 
ences, and listened to papers 
and addresses on subjects of 
popular interest. At first the 
club met in the offices of the 
members, poing around in ro- 
tation. hat is why the 
chose the name “Rotar Club,” and 
adopted a wheel as an emblem. Being of 
the altruistic temperament they selected 


a Chicago lawyer and a widely traveled man. 
when he was feeling lonesome for the fellowship of men 
who had grown up, as he had, on ‘‘Main Street,” he ar- 
ranged with some other ‘‘lIlonesome fellows” to hold meet- 
ings and exchange experiences. The organization met at 
the offices of members, going around in rotation, and so 
the name ‘‘Rotary Club” was chosen. Now there are Rotary 
Clubs in all the principal cities of the world—and many 
similar organizations have developed from the same idea 
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Paul P. Harris is known as the ‘‘Father of Rotary.” He is 


the motto: “He profits most who serves 
best.” j 
At first, meetings were held in the eve- 


Years ago, 


ning, and the members dined 
together. Eventually, the time 
was shifted to the noon hour. 

Harris was the leader in de- 
veloping the club. He estab- 
lished a classified membership, 
based on  occupations—one 
man from each business, indus- 
try, or profession. If a member 
failed to attend four consecu- 
tive meetings without a good 
alibi, he was counted out. 

Business men of other cities 
started Rotary Clubs, and the 
movement gathered such head- 
way that a National Organiza- 
tion was formed in 1910, and 
in 1912 an International Organ- 
ization was set up to look after 
the formation of Rotary clubs 
in Canada, England, and other 
foreign countries. Rotary clubs 
may now be found in all the 
principal cities of the world. 
Following the Rotary move- 
ment came other arabe clubs. 

Each one has some civic or 
humanitarian objective. Just 
now the Rotarians have under- 
taken to provide hospital treat- 
ment and education for crippled 
children all over America. This 
is in addition to their already 
world-wide work for boys. An- 
other Rotarian activity is an 
effort to dignify and ennoble 
every phase of business, by de- 
veloping written codes of stand- 
ard ethical practice. 

There is very little formality 
about these clubs. They meet 
at noon at a prominent hotel, 
sing stirring choruses, have a 
stunt or two, eat lunch, listen 
to a live-wire address, do a 
lot of glad-handing, and go 
back to the daily grind. Seri- 
ous business is taken care of 
by committees. It is a viola- 


tion of the rules to call a fellow member 
“Mister.” You must use first names or a 
nickname. 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


A Farmer-Preacher Who Accomplished Marvels 


IGHT years ago John Thacker, 
the farmer-preacher of Roose- 
velt, Oklahoma, was preaching 
in a small church for a stipend 
which would not have paid the 

upkeep of a flivver. Not from his salary, 


but by working 
twelve to fourteen 
hours a day on 


rented acres, he sup- 
ported a family of 
eight. 

Since then he has 
built up his congre- 
gation tenfold, and 
has done more to 
improve the build- 
ings and conditions 
of his town than all 
the town officials 
combined. He has 
twice been urged to 
take the mayoralty, 
and declined. For 
five years past he 
has contributed 
from his earnings 
over a thousand 
dollars each year to 
charitable and institutional purposes. 
His wonderful victory over all his 
difficulties has been an example and 
inspiration to the men and women of 
his county. Be a, 

Thacker was born on a farm, and 
always worked on a farm until after he 
was married and had several children. 
Having saved a little. money, he 
started a general store at’ Weatherford * 
and prospered for several years, when 
a fire destroyed all he had, leaving him 
a couple of thousand dollars in debt. 
He went to work in a store at Hinton, 
Oklahoma, and while there studied for 
the ministry. 

In 1915, as a minister of the Metho- 

dist Episcopal Church, he was placed 
in charge of the church at Roosevelt, 
a village of two hundred people. ,The 
membership was forty-five and the 
salary four hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum. 

But Mr. Thacker investigated the 
surrounding country within a radius of 
ten miles, and quickly decided that this 
was the spot to put his idea for a com- 
munity center into effect. All those 
outlying farmers and their families 
were without church or other social 

rivileges, except what they could get 
by the long drives into the little vil- 
lage; Thacker’s own church could 
barely seat a hundred people, and the 
only other church was not so large. 

First, he decided that he must have 
something to live upon besides that ex- 
travagant four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and he rented a one-hundred-and- 
sixty-acre farm near by which had 
never produced a decent crop and was 
considered one of the poorest in the 
county. For two years he raised diver- 
sifed crops which surprised the people. 
Then he changed to a farm of one hundred 
acres nearer the village. 

In the first year he did what he could to 
develop the community spirit in Roose- 
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velt. The only sidewalk in the town at 
that time was a wretched three-plank 
walk down Main Street. Thacker’s church 
was three hundred feet from Main Street, 
and as there was no sidewalk the trail 
was almost impassable in wet weather. 


John Thacker is a farmer-preacher in 
the small town of Roosevelt, Oklahoma, 
where he is known as ‘‘the livest wire 
that ever picked up a Bible or pulled on 


overalls!’’ Read in this article how he 
built up the enthusiasm for a com- 
munity center and raised the money for 
the project. The upper picture shows 
a gathering of the Junior League, taken 
beside the building which Thacker 
built with his own hands and brain 


The parson collected subscriptions for the 
necessary cement, and with the aid of 
a number of volunteers laid a.good four- 
foot concrete walk. Within a very short 
time, the town authorities, mortified that 


a side trail had beaten Main Street, did 
the same for their thoroughfare. He next 
organized the Boy Scouts, then the Camp- 
fire Girls. He organized the Cemetery 
Improvement Organization to rescue the 
burial ground from a waste of weeds. 

At the end of four 
years, he concluded 
that the time had 
come to crystallize 
the community 
spirit into the real 
object he had in view 
—a fine community 
house. 

He made plans 
and sketches of the 
building he thought 
wasneeded. He esti- 
mated the cost of 
material alone at 
$20,000. And the 
popune of the 
ittle town was then 
only 350! 

irst, he got a 
romise from the 
ethodist Episco- 
al Board of five 
thousand dollars. He went out among 
the farmers and interested them in the 
community building. Then the towns- 
men caught the idea and came in with 
a rush, held a mass meeting, listened 
to the reverend booster, absorbed his 
convictions that the community house 
would put Roosevelt on the map and 
would bring in farmers from distances 
they had never cared to drive before, 
and got subscriptions for ten thousand 
dollars at that meeting. 

A city of fifty thousand might be 
proud of the community home that has 
since been erected. It has two large 
rooms: the church auditorium, seating 
five hundred people and the community 
auditorium, seating six hundred. There 
is also a large beautifully lighted and 
equipped rest-room for the farm and 
townswomen. Another room Mr. 
Thacker calls his studio, but it looks 
far more like the office of a very active 
county agent. There are shelves on 
which theological books and literature 
on stock and crops are strangely mixed, 
and among all is a profusion of bulletins 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the colleges of Oklahoma and 
Texas. There are plenty of chairs and 
tables, for that room is really a farm- 
ers’ club-room. 

“Money is nothing to our Right 
Reverend Captain of Industry,” ex- 
claimed one of his church members with 
whom I was talking. ‘His salary has 
been raised voluntarily each year until 
it is now fourteen hundred a year. Last 
year he was offered twenty-five hun- 
dred by an outside church, and he 
instantly told them that he could do 
more good here. Just a few weeks ago 
someone got a notion that we ought to 
have a cooperative store and elevator 
here: He and others worked up a big 
meeting, and the first thing they did was 
to appoint Mr. Thacker the manager. 

GEORGE FREDERIC STRATTON 
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The ruddy, juicy, tempting 
fruit, sun-ripened on the vines 
to delicious perfection! Made 
into Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
the very day it is plucked! Each 
tomato washed five times in 
clear, pure running water! 
All skin, seeds and core fibre 
strained out from this smooth, 
rich puree! Golden butter, 
fresh from the country, blended 
in! The favorite soup of 
millions—and no wonder! 


12 cents a can 


Swinging gait and healthy stride 
Ruddy cheeks that glow with pride— 
You can tell from my good looks 
I let Campbell’s be my cooks! 
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Abraham Lincoln’s Money Sense 


much, merely because it does not seem to you 
that you could get much for it. This habit of 
uselessly wasting time is the whole difficulty. ... 
What can you do in Missouri better than 
here? Is the land any richer? Can you there 
any more than here raise corn and wheat and 
oats without work? Will anybody there any 
more than here do your work for you? If you 
intend to go to work, there is no better place 
than right where you are; if you do not intend 
to go to work, you cannot get along anywhere. 
Squirming and crawling about from place to 
lace can do no good. .. . I feel it my duty to 
fave no hand in such a piece of foolery. ... 
Do not misunderstand this letter; Ë do not 
write it in any unkindness. I write it in order, 
if possible, to get you to face the truth, which 
truth is, you are destitute because you have 
idled away all your time. Your thousand pre- 
tenses for not getting along better are all non- 
sense: they deceive nobody but yourself. Go 
to work is the only cure for your case. 


Briefly stated, Abraham Lincoln’s phi- 
losophy about money seems to have been: 
“Take the best thing that comes, do it 
with all your might, working constantly 
to fit yourself for something better. Be 

uite sure that you earn what you get. 
delf-respect demands that you take no 
more than you have earned. Give freely 
of your service to those in need. The re- 
ward is not all in money.” 

Now, on this basis of first concern 
about what you give, not what you get, 
and of sharing freely with others, what 
could a hard-working man do? (Lincoln 
was a hard-working man.) Was there 
anything in his money philosophy, as we 
may call it, to counteract modesty of 
charge and generosity toward others? 

There was genuine frugality and evi- 
dently a conviction that part of his busi- 
ness was to save, save regularly, lay aside 
something. Just what he had been able to 
do before his marriage I do not know, 
probably little, if anything. We do know 
that he had a big debt on hand, due to 
high financing in grocery stores in New 
Salem, the National Debt he used to call 
it; but he was no sooner married in 1842— 
he was then nearly thirty-four years old— 
than he began to think of acquiring a 
home. This seems to have been part of 
his thrift creed: to get a home. 


T THIS time Mr. Lincoln was probably 
not making over $1,200 a year, but 
money went much further then than now. 
He and Mary Lincoln began their life to- 
gether at the Globe Tavern, a favorite hos- 
telry of Springfield in those days. Their 
room and board there, according to a let- 
ter Mr. Lincoln wrote to his friend Speed 
in the spring of 1843, cost them $4 a week. 
I suppose him to have meant $4 apiece, 
but even at that, the scale of prices in 
Springfield which it shows is proof enough 
that he had something to put by. 

Many extracts have been published at 
different times from his account books 
with his successive Springheld law part- 
ners—Stuart, Logan, and Herndon— 
showing how modest his earnings were. 
It is difficult to say, however, whether all 
that the firms earned is set down on the 
books. There was a free and easy way 
about the handling of money in those 
days, quite shocking to us now, with our 


(Continued from page 15) 


stricter notions, and the necessity the in- 
come tax puts upon us of keeping an ac- 
curate record of all that comes in and of 
all that goes out. Mr. Lincoln and his 
various law partners had a way of taking 
a fee in cash and dividing it on the spot. 
For instance, in the case of the biggest fee 
that Lincoln ever received—that from the 
Illinois Central Railroad— Mr. Herndon 
tells how he brought the money in, in cash, 
nearly five thousand dollars, and gave him 
his share. Lincoln of course tried cases in 
connection with other lawyers in other 
towns, and probably divided on the spot 
the returns, so that we cannot be sure as 
to what he had at any particular time. 


ONE of the most interesting records of 
his financial dealings which we have is 
the account kept from the year after his 
marriage, 1843, up to 1852, with John Irwin 
and Company, of Springfield. This John 
Irwin and Company carried on a general 
store and apparently, from the books, a 
kind of informa! banking business. That 
is, they not only sold you goods but you 
could deposit money with them on ac- 
count, could borrow money, too. Mr. 
Lincoln’s accounts with Irwin and Com- 
pany give little insight into what he was 
earning, but not a little into what he was 
spending. They are interesting, too, from 
the fact that at the end of every year 
there seems to have been close to a settle- 
ment. Thus, they gave him $765 in cash 
on February 3d, 1844; but he turned in 
that same day $588, and enough more as 
the year went on to bring him out at the 
end of the year only $13.65 behind. 

The itemized account of what Mr. Lin- 
coln was buying at this period, from 1844 
on, gives us some rather close glimpses of 
his personal life. The story of the hurry 
with which he was finally married in 
November, 1842, is familiar enough. Per- 
haps it was too sudden for him to fit him- 
self out properly for so important a mat- 
ter, for the Tone Irwin account shows that 
in May of the next spring he bought cloth 
for a new suit, and had it made to order. 
It must have been a good one, for the 
cloth and linings cost $32.50, and Biddle, 
who made it, charged him $12.87! At the 
same time he bought a satin stock to go 
with his new suit, for which he paid $2, 
and a Leghorn hat which cost $1.50. So 
far as the accounts show, the outfit was 
completed with a tooth brush, twenty- 
five cents. 

Mr. Lincoln was evidently making 
money enough when he and Mrs. Lincoln 
went to housekeeping, as they did in 1844, 
to keep a girl. And this girl seems to have 
been partly paid in merchandise, for one 
finds such items set down in the accounts 
as ‘“‘one pair of shoes for girl,” and “ 7 yards 
calico for girl at 12!4c’’—thisin contrast to 
“30 yards of calico . . . for lady.” 

The Lincoln household was partly fur- 
nished through John Irwin and Company, 
one item at least being for Mr. Lincoln 
himself—“‘one wood-saw frame.” Noth- 
ing, however, in all this list of items, run- 
ning over ten years, touches one so much 
as an entry made on October 4th, 1844: 
“one pair child’s shoes, 38c.” It is the 


first indication on these books that Mr. 
Robert Lincoln had come into the world, 
but more follow: ‘‘ white flannel ”’—“ tuck- 


ing!” 

Ta 1853, John Irwin and Company 
seems to have been amalgamated with 
the Springfield Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, now the Springfield Marine 
Bank. Connected with this institution as 
a young man was one of the most interest- 
ing of Lincoln’s later friends, Mr. John 
Bunn, who in his last years—he died only 
a few years ago—liked nothing better than 
to sit in his bank, looking out on the court- 
house square at Springfield, and talk ot 
Lincoln to those who had won his conf- 
dence—not an easy thing to do. It is from 
Mr. Bunn that I received my clearest no- 
tions of the simplicity, conscientiousness, 
and utter unselfishness of Lincoln’s money 
dealings. 

From the time of the founding of the 
new enterprise, Mr. Lincoln carried a 
regular bank account with his old friends. 
Certainly he did not deposit there all that 
he earned, nor does the outgo spread upon 
the books show all that he was spending. 
He had not yet acquired the habit, if he 
ever did, of depositing and checking on 
his account. His dealings were still largely 
in cash. He put his share of his fee in his 
pocket, and paid on the spot for much that 
he bought. When he came out of his office 
at night to go home, he probably remem- 
bered that Mrs. Lincoln had told him to 
bring home something for supper and he 
went in and bought a steak or a fish and 
paid for it. 

Now the account in the Springfield bank 
began, as I said, in 1853, ran until Mr. 
Lincoln’s death, and almost every year he 
had at least a small balance to his credit. 
In 1854 he deposited $710, and drew it all 
out. the next year, 1855, he deposited 
$198, and at the end of the year he had a 
balance of $54.64. In 1856, he puts in on 
November 13th, $970, and draws it out a 
little over a month later. Was that an 
investment? The record does not show. 
His share of the $5,000 from the Illinois 
Central, presumably paid in 1856—the 
suit was in 1855—does not appear on the 
books, unless what is the largest entry in 
the whole thirteen years of business in- 
cluded this fee. On August 12th, 1857, 
Mr. Lincoln deposited $4,800. Was this 
his share of the Illinois Central fee plus 
the nearly $2,000 that he got for going to 
Cincinnati in 1856 to defend the reaping 
machine patents of Manny and Company 
attacked by Cyrus H. McCormick? The 
money did not stay long in the bank, for 
it was drawn out nineteen days later— 
possibly this was invested. 


N 1858, the year of the Douglas debates, 

the year in which he earned so little 
and spent so much that he said after the 
election in November that he did not have 
even money to pay his household ex- 
penses, he deposited less than $500; but 
at the same time he drew out only $33.34. 
Things began to pick up the next year, 
1859—also expenses; but he came out, so 
far as the bank account shows, practically 
even. Indeed, he seems to have watched 
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The Panatela 


THREE 
POPULAR SIZES 
The Panatela at 10c 
straight, box of 100 ar 
$9.50; the Perfecto at 2 for 
a quarter, box of 50 at 
$6.00; the Invincible at 
15c straight, box of 50 
at $7.00. The last is foil- 
wrappedandalsopacked 
in boxes of 5 for 75c—a 

handy box to carry. 


Eefin To the 1,000,000 men 
p of this country who 
smoke expensive cigars: 


I’ THE background of practically all large and 
successful commercial enterprises of America is 
one fundamental principle 


—standardization. 


By the standardization of the purchases of our tobaccos; the 
standardization of our blending processes; and the standardi- 
zation of the actual manufacture on a huge scale it is possi- 
ble for us to offer you a’ cigar of standardized uniformity 
and distinctive value that is unique in the industry. The 
unprecedented demand for the Robt. Burns is evidence 
that men do appreciate this value. 


‘Burns Cigar 


10c straight 2for25c 15cstraight 


General Char Corna 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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the account so closely that he almost 
never overdrew. 

The account with the Springfield Bank 
ran on, as I have said, up to 1865. When 
it was finally balanced on June 16th of 
that year, probably at the request of 
Judge David Davis, the administrator, 
$9,044.41 was paid over to the estate. In 
the whole period, from 1853 on, twelve 
years, Mr. Lincoln deposited $31,362.52 
with this bank, and at the end they paid 
the estate $9,044.41. He may have had no 
money sense, as Mir. Herndon says, but 
he seems to have done better than—may 
we not say—the majority of men do. In 
spite of small earnings, he kept ahead of 
the game. 


Ho” much of this respectable balance 
came from money saved while he was 
in Washington, we do not know. What did 
he have when he went to Washington as 
President of the United States? 

When the election came in 1860, as al- 
ways happens, there were not a few who 
assured him that they could elect him if 
he could turn over—one man said $10,000. 
“I could not raise $10,000,” Mr. Lincoln 
wrote him, “if it would save me from the 
fate of John Brown.” This was not be- 
cause he was not worth that amount, but 
it was because to raise it would imperil 
what he had saved. I don’t believe that 
he would have done that even for the 
election: he had too strong a sense of 
obligation to his family. Nor was it be- 
cause he objected altogéther to contribut- 
ing to a campaign fund. He always made 
it clear that he would not enter the ring 
on the money basis: in the first place he 
believed it was wrong—wrong, with cer- 
tain modifications. There were “certain 
objects” in a political contest for which 
the use of money was right and indispen- 
sable. For these he always ConEMbuFE Lae: 
cording to his means. Thus, in the con- 
test with Douglas, he put in about $500, 
outside of his expenses, all of which he 
paid himself. These could not have been 
very heavy, however, because almost 
everywhere he was entertained by his 
friends, and his traveling was as simple 
and inexpensive as he could make it. 

But Mr. Lincoln, when he was elected 
President, in spite of his plea of poverty, 
did have something. This the inventory 
of his estate proves. He owned his own 
house in Springfield, a modest but 
thoroughly comfortable house, in what 
was then an unfashionable part of the 
town. He owned a lot in the town of 
Lincoln, Logan County; he had a farm in 
Crawford County, Iowa, 120 acres, and 40 
acres in Tama County—land received 
from the Government for services in the 
Black Hawk War. There were a number 
of collectable bills: money that he had 
loaned to friends, the largest amount be- 
ing N. B. Judd’s note for $3,000—money 
which Mr. Lincoln had loaned him in 
1859, and which was bearing, like all the 
notes that Judge Davis sets down, in- 
terest at ten per cent. Altogether, Mr. 
Lincoln must have been worth when he 
went to Washington around $25,000. 

It was at the beginning of his Presi- 
dency that he for the first time began to 
have regularly every month a consider- 
able sum of money paid him. The salary 
of the President of the United States was 
then $25,000. This was the compensation 
set down in 1789, a salary which was not 


increased until March 3d, 1873. The 
Treasury Department tells me that when 
Mr. Lincoln entered the Presidency the 
practice was to issue monthly warrants 
covering advances, the salary account be- 
ing adjusted and closed at the expiration 
of each Presidential term. Here is a sam- 
ple of the way the account was kept, that 
for the fiscal year of 1863: 


Date of Issue Warrant Number Amount 
July 3, 1862 8546 $ 2,083.33 
Aug. 5, “ 8655 2,083.33 
Sept. 4, “ 8732 2,083.34 
Oct. 4, “ 8805 2,022.33 
Nov. 4, “ 8910 2,022.33 
Dec. 4, “ goo2 2,022.34 
po 5, 1863 9114 2,022.33 
“eb. S 9225 2,022.33 
March 4, “ 9357 2,022.34 
April 3, “ 9487 2,022.33 
av 4, “ 9584 2,022.33 
June 5, “ 9717 2,022.34 
Tora, Fiscat YEAR 1863 $24,451.00 


The amount of the warrant was reduced 
$61, beginning with October 4th of 1862. 
It was a case of income tax. The revenue 
act of July 1st, 1862, taxed the salaries of 
all officers of the United States three per 
cent on everything above $600. In June 
of 1864 this income tax was raised to five 
per cent on all official salaries over $600, 
so that, from that time on, Mr. Lincoln’s 
monthly salary was reduced to $1,981.67. 
Thus, while the total amount of his salary 
the first year he was in office was $25,000, 
the second and third years it was $24,451, 
and for the last year, 1865, $22,012.67. 
The last payment which he received as 
President was on April 4th, 1865, eleven 
days before his death. Andrew Johnson, 
who succeeded him, got the whole of the 
May warrant. 

This was of course not fair, as Mr. Lin- 
coln had served for eleven days for which 
he received no pay, and in January, 1866, 
this matter was settled, a warrant for 
$992.92 being then drawn in favor of his 
estate. This settled the matter of salary 
up to his death; but a few months later 
Congress voted to Mrs. Lincoln $25,000, 
with the proviso that anything paid his 
estate after his death should be deducted. 
As a matter of fact, both the first month’s 
salary paid before his death and the 
$992.92 were deducted—$22,025.34 being 
paid Mrs. Lincoln. 


[XN ADDITION to his regular salary, a 
Presidentof the United States hascertain 
perquisites: He has the White House; and 
to maintain and keep it and the grounds 
in proper repair, Congress appropriates a 
certain sum every year. Mr. Lincoln had, 
too, an appropriation of $4,600, for his 
private secretary and messenger. He had 
$1,000 for his office; but out of that he 
must include stationery. He had $1,500 
for a secretary to sign patents for public 
lands. And besides these amounts, there 
came to him numbers of gifts, which un- 
doubtedly reduced the expense of house- 
keeping. Just as to-day, there were tur- 
keys at Christmas, prize fruit, game, and 
fish in all seasons—things that helped out 
where you had careful housekeeping. 
And Mrs. Lincoln was a careful house- 
keeper, by all accounts. 

he Lincolns lived simply in the White 
House. It was a time of war, and elaborate 
entertaining was inappropriate. They 
saved out of their salary, saved largely. 
Whatever the tales of Mrs. Lincoln’s per- 


sonal extravagance, I am inclined to 
think she was a great help to Mr. Lincoln 
in money matters. Certainly he kept her 
informed of what he was doing with their 
income. “I put the money into a Treas- 
ury at five per cent,” he wrote in August, 
1863, “with the privilege of withdrawing 
it any time upon thirty days’ notice.” 
The probability is that nearly, if not 
quite, half of their annual salary was in- 
vested in government bonds, bonds pos- 
sibly bought below par. 


"THE only inventory found among the 

Papers turned into the court by Judge 
Davis, the administrator of the Tike 
estate, is indefinite and incomplete. It 
only goes, as Judge Davis says, “so far as 
the same has come to my knowledge.” The 
total amount of value listed, outside of real 
estate, is $83,342.70. The most important 
item in the inventory is $57,000 worth of 
“registered bonds. bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest, payable in coin.” Altogether the 
inventory shows $79,482.70 invested in 
United States securities, bearing interest. 
It includes also $3,860 of outstanding 
notes, on which Mr. Lincoln was drawing 
10 per cent interest. 

his inventory is $27,631.92 short of the 
sum divided between the Lincoln heirs in 
1866. What went to swell the sum? 

The real estate, of course. That is, the 
Lincoln homestead in Springfield, prob- 
ably worth at that time about $4,000; 
the lot in Lincoln town; the Iowa land, all 
of which could not have been valued at 
more than $2,000. Although I have no 
documents to prove it, I think it is fair 
to suppose that the balance of the amount 
divided was made up by the $22,025.34 
paid by Congress to Mr . Lincoln early 
in 1866. 

Mr. Lincoln saved while he was in the 
Presidency, and if he had lived out his 
second term he would have been worth at 
the end fully $150,000. 

His instinctive habit of responding to 
need wherever he met it was not changed 
by the pressure of office and war. Te 
could no more overlook a common human 
appeal as President of the United States 
than he could back in New Salem or 
Springfield. Touching proofs of his efforts 
to help out those in trouble have come to 
us in checks from the Riggs Bank of 
Washington, with which he did most, 
though not all, of his business during the 
Presidency. The most familiar of these is 
that of the check to the “colored man 
with one leg.” Another is an order to pay 
three. dollars to Mr. Johnson (“a sick 
man”). There is no doubt that he helped 
out old friends constantly by gifts and by 
loans. Judge Davis’s inventory shows that 
he was taking notes from friends airing 
his Presidency as before. One recorde 
note is from the M. E. Church of Spring- 
field—$260, loaned in November, 1864, 
marked by Judge Davis as “worthless.” 

When President on $25,000 a year, as 
when a lawyer on $1,500 to $2,000, he 
lived carefully, paid his bills, helped the 
weak where he could, and always put 
something away for the future. That he 
put away more out of respect for principle 
than from a desire to accumulate seems 
certain. A man should work, do his best, 
lay up something, help his brother man 
where he could—this seems to have been, 
in simple terms, the whole financial phi- 
losophy of Abraham Lincoln. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


The price of Dodge Brothers Motor Car is a genuine 
index of its value. 


Enabled, by their vast resources, to finance themselves— 
Selling directly through dealer to purchaser— 


Adding nothing to the price of the car to support a 
free service policy— : 


Concentrating on one chassis for their complete line— 


Eliminating the overhead involved in furnishing many 
body types with special finishes— 


Dodge Brothers are actually able to conserve several 
hundreds of dollars in the manufacture and sale 
of each car. 


This saving is not only reflected in the price; it 
is returned to the product itself, and in this way 
passed on to the purchaser—a dollar’s worth of motor 
car for every dollar invested. 
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“A Man 


With His Nose to the Grindstone 


Sees Nothing Else” 


fell to me, I had to look forward to it. 
‘Thus it was early borne in upon me that I 
had not only myself to look out for but 
others, a fact that was of inestimable bene- 
fit, as it bred in me a deep sense of respon- 
sibility. 

“For the blessing that while still in my 
teens I was rid of all illusions and saw life 
for the hard struggle it really is, I must 
not forget what I owe to my mother. Liv- 
ing to be seventy-eight, she was a woman 
of pronounced common sense, and she 
carly gave me a good insight into the law 
of cause and effect; which means, of course, 
that nothing just happens, just comes out 
of the empty air; that all things have a due 
and adequate cause, so that if you don’t 
like what happens it is for you to seek the 
cause and remove it; while, on the other 
hand, if you want to bring anything about, 
you must discover what causes that, and 
set that cause in motion. Incidentally, I 
would say that many of those who now 
are blaming their lack of progress on their 
circumstances, or on other people, prob- 
ably would find, by diligently looking for 
the real cause, that it is right within them- 
selves, and therefore readily correctible 
by themselves and only by themselves. 

“To return to my mother: I am in- 
debted, not only to her common-sense 
mind but also to her strong sense of right. 
To her I can trace back the principle on 
which I always have acted in analyzing a 
new business proposition; namely, that to 
succeed permanently it must be not merely 
economically right but ethically and so- 
cially right. I believe I also owe a good deal 
to the eih blood I inherited from m 
mother: the times in life I have got my Iris 
up I seldom have had reason to regret. 

“At seventeen I had to go to work, and 
work hard, and that was fine. It is only 
through such work that you can develop 
yourself to your full capacity. Right here, 
however, I want to make it emphatic that 
1 do not believe in work carried to the 
point of grinding toil. I never have been 
a grind at any stage of my life. For exam- 
ple, I never have done any night work, 
and never intend to. True, I may occa- 
sonally think over business affairs at 
night; but never have I taken home an 
business books or papers to pore over. If 
I had not at all times kept away from 
grinding toil, I am entirely sure I never 
would have accomplished what I have. 


“T BELIEVE fully as much in pleasure as 

I do in work. [am strong for such in- 
door sports as auction bridge and for such 
outdoor ones as golf. To tell the truth, the 
only thing I do regularly these days is to 
play golf four times a week, three hours 
at atime. I find a lot of pleasure also in 
general reading, in painting, music, and 
others of the arts, in entering into the so- 
cial activities of my friends and neighbors, 
and in traveling. In fact, one of the great- 
est advantages of work is that it makes 
pleasure possible. On my numerous pleas- 
ure trips I have encountered hundreds of 
persons whose Its ‘rely given over 


(Continued from page 16) 


to the pursuit of pleasure, and no one need 
envy them. All pleasure is no pleasure. 
Only through work can you really enjoy 
leisure. 

“Again, there is the fact that, as pleas- 
ure gives you a new edge for your work, 
the hours devoted to it can no more be 
called idle than can the hours a workman 
gives to the sharpening of his tools. I do 
not believe there is any standard working 
day which applies to everybody. A man 
who has a job such as that of a railroad 
brakeman, which calls for him to do 
something only once in a while, and that 
not of a very taxing nature, easily can 
work ten or more hours without loss. 

“On the other hand, eight hours are 
about the limit for a job in any way wear- 
ing. Many people probably would not 
thus classify an executive’s job. We know, 
however, that an executive is preéminently 
a man who must make decisions, make 
them quickly, and take the responsibility; 
and if you have any doubt that this is the 
most wearing kind of work, look at the 
number of people who dodge it. To decide 
correctly, you must exclude from your 
mind all extraneous factors, assemble all 
the essential ones, concentrate on these 
one by one to the neglect of none, and 
weigh them in the light of your general 
principles or policy. For this a freshness 
and keenness of mind such as is incon- 
sistent with dull, grinding toil is strictly 
necessary. 


“DUT this is only the beginning. All of 

us, whether we are executives or not, 
have repeatedly to make decisions of some 
kind, and on their correctness we frequent- 
ly stake the happiness and prosperity not 
only of ourselves but others. As a man 
with his nose to the grindstone sees only 
the grindstone, he must take his nose 
away at least occasionally if he is going 
to have that broad view frequently neces- 
sary to grasp all the factors, particularly 
the larger ones, which pertain to the mat- 
ters he must decide. As I go on, I think 
I shall be able to illustrate this. 

“My first job was with the Cincinnati 
firm of Scott & Company, manufacturers 
of corrugated iron. Of my salary of three 
dollars a week, two and a half went to my 
mother, and fifty cents was my very own; 
and as my luncheons were put up at home 
and I walked to and from work, this 
money was “all velvet.” But I spent not 
a single cent of it. With the fact staring 
me in the face that in all the world there 
was not a soul who ever would give or 
leave me anything, I saved all my money, 
and after thirty-two weeks, when I had 
sixteen dollars—never have I felt so rich 


since!—I put them into a building and. 


loan association. And as those sixteen 
dollars never were lost but were steadily 
added to, it may be said I have them yet! 

“Young people these days seem to scorn 
small savings. They would rather go to 
the movies. By itself, of course, saving 
will not make anyone a brilliant success. 
But here is a great, big important fact 


with which I wish I could hit everybody 
between the eyes: he who spends less than 
he earns and puts the difference where it 
will be safe and draw interest cannot pos- 
sibly be a total failure—he must and will 
amount to something, 

“I have observed that the young man 
who can not save on ten dollars a week 
will not save on ten dollars a day. By far 
the most valuable thing I got out of my 
course in saving all my pocket-money when 
first I went to work, was that it bred in me 
the habit of saving. And while money is by 
no means everything, it comes pretty near 
being, as long as we remain in this material 
world, the foundation of everything. In 
my youth I strove to develop not only a 
bank account but also myself. But when, 
while still in my twenties, I resolved I 
would no longer be a pawn in another man’s 
game, but would strike out in business for 
myself, I hardly could have done so if, 
whatever personal qualities I had de- 
veloped, I had not the bank account also. 

“ Moreover, in developing my bank ac- 
count, was I not by that zery thing develop- 
ing myself? In those thirty-two weeks 
during which I resisted all temptations to 
spend any of my money, was I not giving 
myself—it may have been unconsciously 
but none the less effectively —daily lessons 
in self-restraint, self-control? And are not 
these qualities at the very basis of all the 
other personal qualities that count? 

“Scott and Company as employers had 
two drawbacks: their business was small, 
and they did not pay very high wages. 
But here again it proved that there is no 
disadvantage without its compensation. 

“The smallness of the business assisted 
me to learn all ends of it. I worked in the 
factory, and there studied better processes. 
At length came the time when I made 
selling trips. Back with an order, I en- 
tered it in the books and made a copy for 
the factory. I packed the goods, made out 
a bill of lading, and had the freight rate 
inserted at the railroad station. Return- 
ing, I made out and mailed the invoice. 
On the first of the month I sent a state- 
ment, and when the remittance came I en- 
tered it in the cash book and made the de- 
posit at the bank. 


“AT THE end of my first year it was only 
by a hard struggle that I got my salary 
raised to four dollars a week. At the end 
of seven years of doing my best, I was get- 
ting only seventy-hve dollars a month. 
But it did me no end of good to stick it 
out. Besides learning one business thor- 
oughly, as I could not have done if I had 
jumped around, it surely toughened my 
moral fiber not to let lack of appreciation 
or positive discouragement stop me from 
doing my darndest to serve my employers’ 
interests. And time brought me not mere- 
ly a very material reward but, you might 
say, a very pleasing compensation—as 
the head of my own business I was des- 
tined to buy Scott and Company out! 
“The route led me for a time away from 
Cincinnati. A manufacturer from whom 
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The greatest factor in a Shaving Cream 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


The men we consulted—1,000 of them—told 
us ny wanted those first four qualities in 
their ideal shaving cream. 


. But nobody mentioned the fifth one, because 
only a scientist knew. 


We met those four requirements. But we 
made up and tested 130 formulas before we 


met them. 
Then we had this: 


Then we had these four ways in whick 
Palmolive Shaving Cream excelled: 


1—It multiplied itself in lather 250 times. 
2—It softened the beard in one minute. 


3—It maintained its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. 


4—The palm and olive oil blend left the 
skin in fine condition. 


Then came the fifth 


But a scientist who had studied shaving knew 
a still greater requirement. 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


The bubbles must support the hairs for cutting. 
That’s why toilet soap, with its weak bubbles, 
is so unfit for shaving. And why so many 
shaving soaps fall down. 


So we evolved a method to make bubbles 
extra strong. They hold the hairs erect. That’s 
why your razor seems so sharp, and why 
shaving with Palmolive Cream is so easy, quick 
and clean. 


We’ve won the men 


Palmolive Shaving Cream has won the men— 
millions of them. It has suddenly gained— 
within two years—a dominant place in its 


field. 


Please find out why. If you have not used it, 
send for this free test. Compare it in those 
five ways with the soaps you know. 


You have a de ay coming to you and a 
lasting delight. Ask for it today. 


2063 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-473, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Scott and Company bought raw material 
was going to establish a corrugated iron 
company at Canal Dover, Ohio. From the 
way that as Scott’s representative I fought 
him to get his lowest prices, this manufac- 
turer got the impression that I was a part- 
ner of Scott’s. When he heard that, with 
all my zeal, I was only an employee, he 
offered me a position in his new Canal 
Dover business that would bring my earn- 
ings up from $900 a year to $1,500; and 
though I disliked to leave my native city 
and the Scott hrm offered me an increase 
of salary to remain, I made the leap. 

“Tn Canal Dover I supervised the con- 
struction of the new plant, and remained 
as its manager for two years, or until it 
was absorbed by the United States Steel 
Corporation. Under the new régime, I 
was moved around a great deal, and got 
heartily tired of serving as a pawn. So, 
getting my Irish up, I decided that I my- 
self would start a corrugated iron business 
in Canal Dover, and got several other men 
to go in with me on a basis that gave me a 
twelve and a half per cent interest. Among 
the partners in this enterprise there was 
much working at cross-purposes, and 
again I was involved in a situation that, 
to say the least, was not pleasant; but it 
taught me that a business, to make 
progress, can have only one directing head; 
that, while advisory committees may well 
have numerous members, the best execu- 
tive committee is a committee of one. 


“I NOW was twenty-six. Through saving 
and good investment Í had several thou- 
sand dollars in cash. I knew—yes, every 
wrinkle in corrugated iron. And with the 
lesson just mentioned vividly in my mind, 
I believed I had a clear call to establish a 
business the control of which would be un- 
questionably mine. Furthermore, I de- 
termined that this business should be in 
my native city of Cincinnati. My friends 
generally advised against it: in Canal 
Dover Í had found a wife and had her to 
consider also; my capital was very small; 
the corrugated iron business already was 
overcrowded, and so on. Friends are fine; 
but their advice, naturally enough, is likely 
to be against your taking chances, and 
man’s salvation does not always depend on 
his sticking close to shore. Itis near shore, 
in fact, that you find most of the rocks. 

“Into my new manufacturing company 
I took my two younger brothers and two 
other capable young fellows, all of whom, 
I'am glad to say, are with me yet; and the 
story of the way our business has pros- 
pered is as much theirs as mine, if not 
more. We began by renting a very small 
place. In three years we bought the place 
on Eggleston Avenue where we are now, 
and as our business continued to grow, 
enlarged our plant four different times. 
It was five years after we started that I ab- 
sorbed my old employers, Scott and Com- 
pany, and acquired with theirother fixtures 
the chair in which I sat when I began with 
them at three dollars per, and the clock I 


used to watch with not, I believe, too great. 


closeness. This chair and clock are now 
among the possessions I hold priceless. 
“I do not believe, as I have said, that I 
watched that clock with too great close- 
ness. Still, I always was glad when it 
marked the hour of closing. ye in those 
days I did not keep my nose to the grind- 
stone. In school P had been in the habit 
of getting high marks in history, and it 


was a joy when my day’s work was over to 
return to that reading. Emerson calls 
history ‘a great anthem, a piece of many 
parts and vast compass.’ Mainly it is the 
record of the great skill and daring of those 
who in all ages have felt the call and as- 
sumed the burdens of leadership. I fed on 
the lives of those men, from the times of 
Hannibal of Carthage, Cyrus of Persia, 
Philip of Macedonia, and Alexander the 
Great, down through the times of Cæsar, 
Charlemagne, and Napoleon to those of 
our own Washington and Lincoln. I read 
not only the history of times but also the 
history of individual lives we call biogra- 
phy. It expanded my mind, gave me 
vision; and what I observed was that, with 
few exceptions, the men who had accom- 
plished the biggest things had been born 
with the odds against them, and that put 
the ginger into me. 


“ IDEOPLE now often ask me how I can 

accomplish so much while being away 
so much. The answer lies in our organiza- 
tion. Now, organization is a matter of 
studying men to determine their natural 
capabilities, assigning them to the posi- 
tions for which they are best fitted, keep- 
ing them there so that they can become 
expert through specialization, and provid- 
ing them with all due incentive to assume 
their share of the responsibility, and give 
of their best. 

“My instinct for organization I can 
trace back to my history reading. I know 
it inspired me to become a leader among 
my boyish playmates. When, for example, 
our coasting hill was spoiled by thaws, I 
would round up the gang and get them to 
carry snow to cover the bare spots. Again, 
I utilized my work-free daylight hours to 
become the manager and captain of a base- 
ball team, and this gave me experience 
that was particularly valuable. Iobserved, 
for instance, that balls hit to center field 
struck the ground at a slightly different 
angle from those hit to right or left, and 
that, slight as the difference was, it suf- 
ficed to bother an outhelder not accus- 
tomed to center. Incidentally, while on 
the subject of organization, here is just 
one more example of how unpleasant 
things can work out to your advantage: 
the fact that I myself had not been very 
liberally treated in my early business days 
made me, I am sure, all the more deter- 
mined, as the head of my own business, to 
bind men to me by the very best treat- 
ment of which I was capable. 

“Tt was a hard struggle to get this busi- 
ness going; even so, I positively refused to 
keep my nose to the grindstone. I took 
three or four vacations a year of from two 
to eight weeks each. I early began, you 
see, to confide all details to my associates, 
so that my own mind would be free for the 
general direction, and the main purpose 
of my vacations was to let me get a view 
of our business from a distance. However 
it may be with other men, I find that 
physical distance from an object is a big 
help in viewing it in the right mental per- 
spective. I find that long physical views 
in general are helpful to long mental 
views. I am not shut in by walls even in 
my office. I have a window commanding a 
very extended outlook, and I often sit gaz- 
ing out of it in apparent idleness. 

“I remember Paa doing this in the 
spring of 1920. Business was booming, my 
own and other people’s generally, and it had 


been so for many months. Still another 
thing I had derived from reading history 
was a firm grip on the principle that the 
man who acts on the assumption that any- 
thing is going to continue indefinitely is 
riding to a fall; if there is one thing written 
throughout the record of the world, it is 
the saying, ‘This, too, shall pass away.’ 

“Sitting in my office gazing out of the 
window, I came to the conclusion that the 
existing business activity had become 
feverish, and that this mainly was due to 
the congested state of the railroads—ow- 
ing to the difficulty of getting goods de- 
livered, men were ordering right and left 
in the hope that at least one order would 
come through. Emerging from my ‘trance,’ 
I directed that goods to fill all the orders 
we had on hand be rushed to the railroads, 
so that we should have bills of lading at 
least, and that everybody who owed us 
money be forthwith pressed for payment. 

“As everybody knows, it was in the 
following summer that the fever broke and 
the collapse came; and the result was that, 
whereas the general run of firms were be- 
sieging the banks for money, we were lend- 
ing money to the banks. 

oe A 

In my vacations I have traveled all 

over and around the world, and have ob- 
served business conditions and methods 
as they vary in various lands; and out of 
this has come the export trade which is 
one of the principal features of our busi- 
ness. From freely mingling with my fellow 
men in clubs and other organizations, so- 
cial, civic, and business, I have derived 
great profit; and it has been particularly 
a pleasure to meet my business rivals, 
and learn that they are not monsters but 
as human as myself, and that they are not 
enemies but good friends whose virtue it 
is to stimulate you to do your best and 
with whom you often can cooperate to the 
advantage of everyone. Greatest of all is 
the fact that by not keeping my nose to 
the grindstone I have not become a slave 
to my business, with all that means in 
narrow capacity not merely to enjoy your- 
self but to serve others. ‘Edwards,’ said 
the man who first interested me in the 
civic affairs of Cincinnati, ‘I wonder if you 
can do anything else as well as you run 
your own business.’ That indeed was a 
challenge, and it was one that gave me no 
end of satisfaction to meet.” 


HEN Mr. Edwards was asked to take 

the presidency of his city’s rapid trans- 

it com mission, a position requiring much of 
his time over a period of several years, it 
was found that his idea of what he should 
be paid did not correspond at all with 
other people’s. “I can afford to take the 
position only on a basis of no salary,” he 
said, and they had to let him have his 
way. The use he makes of the great sur- 
lus wealth that has come to him from his 
fastens ability is seen in the fact that he 
adopted a whole village in war-devastated 
Belgium. But to me the impressive thing 
is not how he gives of his money but how 
he gives of his time and himself; for here 
is the real sacrifice made by one in his 
present-day circumstances. When Miss 
Anne Morgan, sister of J. P. Morgan, went 
to Cincinnati to raise money for devas- 
tated France, she found in E. W. Edwards 
not merely a large individual contributor 
but the man on whom she could rely to 
organize and conduct the campaign to 
loosen the purse strings of Cincinnatians. 
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Why Jewett Six Succeeds Like This 


OOK at Jewett’s sales success; the chart 
tells the story. What made it possible? 
No sales genius could have put this over. 
Nothing but startling quality and per- 
formance at the price could have done it. 
There are plenty of average satisfactory 
quality cars around Jewett’s price, yet 
look at Jewett’s first 17 months! Why? 
Why? Surely it is wise to learn of Jewett’s 
qualities before you buy any car. 


First, Jewett offers a powerful, sturdy 
Six at the cost ofa Four. Jewett is the only 
car in the thousand-dollar class built by a 
maker of highest quality cars at $2000 
and upwards. The Paige-built Jewett Six 
is a Paige-designed product through and 
through. Paige-built motor, Paige-type 
clutch and transmission, Paige-Timken 
axles, Paige ball-bearing steering spindles, 
Paige high-pressure oiling system. 

Paige performance—the ability to pass 
mostany car onany hill—the pick-up of 5 
to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in high 
gear—the flexibility to go 2 to 60 miles an 
hour in high gear—are characteristics of 


PAIGE BUILT 


the Jewett which have won it friends 
everywhere. And Jewett, like the Paige, is 
easy riding, in spite ofits moderate size. It 
rides easily because its springs are 80 per 
cent ofits wheelbase, because it is a stoutly 
constructed car—200 pounds heavier— ` 
and will not bounce around. 


Jewett handles as no car ever handled 
before, because it has but 11 % lbs. weight 
for every cubic inch of piston displace- 
ment. You do not realize how powerful 
Jewett is compared with average cars un- 
til you raise the hood. Jewett’s fifty 
horsepower motor fills the hood. You 
cannot imagine an emergency which such 
a car would not out-maneuver. 


A ten-minute rideina Jewett, with your 
own hands on the wheel, will tell you more 
than all the engineering facts or sales rec- 
ords in the world. You’re welcome to 
drive the Jewett whenever you want—as 
far as you want—to prove to yourself the 
Jewett Six is not only the dominating car 
in the thousand-dollar class, but so fine 
a car that few need to pay more. —(481-B) 
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Every ScotTissue 
Towel contains mil- 
lions of soft Thirsty 
Fibres, which ab- 
sorb four times 
their weight in 
water. They make 
ScotTissue the 
quickest-drying, 
most satisfactory 
towels made. 


Just Thirsting to Dry 


Crush a clean, fresh ScotTissue Towel in your 
dripping wet hands. Watch the moisture disappear, 
as if by magic, from your skin. Instantly your 
hands are thoroughly, safely dry. 


Don't confuse 
ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper 
towels. Remem- 
ber, it isn’t Thirsty 
Fibre unless it 
bears the name 
ScotTissue. 


Fibre 
RIES 


OFF AND FOREIGN COUNTRUE 


Literally millions of minute fibres, just thirsting 
to dry, are found in ScotTissue Towels. They im- 
part to ScotTissue Towels an exclusive drying 
quality that enables them to absorb four times 
their weight in water. 


ScotTissue Towels are always clean, fresh, white 
—soft, soothing and refreshing to the skin, whole- 
some and absolutely sanitary. 

Whether you buy towels for your personal use or whether 
you buy them in larger quantities for the use of others, you 


will find ScotTissue prices as attractive as you find the towels 
comfortable and pleasant to use. 


Send us your order or write us for price per carton of 150 
towels or per case of 25 cartons (3750 towels). Less in larger 
quantities of 5, 10 and 25 case shipments. If you need fixtures, 
we have them moderately priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia 


Scot lissue Towels 


for ‘Clean Hands in‘Business~ © 1923,. P. Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 


| Scattergood Dabbles 
in Romance 
(Continued from page 23) 


plonned to use me. That’s why your 
| father winked at our friendship when we 
were children....Oh, don’t deny it. I 
| know. Me—I don’t count. I’m nothing 
| but a girl with money that men want, to 
| fight their miserable battles. That’s how 
my brother thinks of me. I’m so weary 
of it all. I’m going to stop fighting, to 
| stop caring. I lene in. Pll do what my 
brother wishes.” 

“And marry Van Preston—is that it?” 

She lifted her shoulders: “I’ll have done 
my duty to my family.” 

“So they’ve told you I want your 
money to fight my family’s battles,” he 
said musingly. “Naturally they would, 
, and naturally you would believe it. Why 

not? Who am I that I should be above 
| suspicions? Who was I? ... But Pm 
, somebody else, now, Ruth. I’m not Barry 
O’Hara. I’m just a fellow who roams 
about the country, peddling gossip and 
tinware; sleeping wherever night finds me. 
I think the tin-peddler is above suspicions 
like yours, because his life is so much 
bigger and better and more glorious than 
the life Barry O’Hara used to live.” He 
pua and laughed at the absurdity of 

is conceit. ‘‘Why don’t you do as I have 
done—give up your interest in the family 
fortune—run away from it—hurl it out 
of your life—and take to the road with 
me? Keep your promise to be a gypsy 
with me. Il love it.” 


ou 
HE hands clasped before her, clasped so 
tightly thatthe knuckles showed white. 

“Why do you lie to me? Why do you 
come here to torment me. Go away. Go 
away. I never want to see you again. ... 
I’m going,” she said abruptly. 

“And without believing me—that [’m a 
fugitive and free, and yours, without any 
strings to tie me to the old life?” : 

“I know what I know,” she repeated. 

“And marry Van?” 

“Yes.” 

“While all the while you love me!” 

“T don’t. ...I don’t. . . . I—despise 
you. 

“Nobody,” he said, “can despise a tin- 
peddler. It’s too great a thing to be... . 
And a tin-peddler’s wife—now that’s a 
position to be able to offer a girl! Free to 
think, free to live, free to move. No 
anchors imbedded in muddy bottoms. . . . 
And a private, smiling, friendly, glowing 
world to play with and to have for your 
own. ... Why, I breakfast on my private 
fish; I see my private deer standing in the 
woods; I sleep at the foot of my private 
mountains; I rest in my van while my 
private rainstorms water and make green 
my private scenery! You'll find the coun- 
try I’m inviting you to live in a lovely 
place to be.” 

“No! No! I know what I must do. I 
know why you want me. I— Oh—”’ She 
turned abruptly, and with hands covering 
her eves ran up the road. Barry stood a 
moment watching her; then with a face 
which was very grave, with eyes deeply 
sorrowful, he retraced his steps to the van. 

A week passed; but during that week 
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13-year-old rugs mistaken for new 


In Haddon Hall, the exclusive private 
hotel of thirty rooms conducted by 
Mrs. Lawrence Hussey at San Diego, 
California, are thirty handsome rugs— 
Wiltons, Brussels, Orientals — which 
look so new that it has astonished 
many people to learn they were pur- 
chased thirteen years ago. 


“The rugs are not worn,” says Mrs. 
Hussey. “They have been regularly 
beaten, swept and suction-cleaned by 
The Hoover since 1915. 


“It is amusing to be told by agents for 
other cleaners that a Hoover wears 
off nap. Why on some of our rugs 
The Hoover is used every day and they 


are in perfect condition! I credit the 
Hoover with doubling their life.” 


Mrs. Hussey adds that The Hoover 
removes dirt so thoroughly, brightens 
colors and erects nap so nicely that 
she does not even have to send out 
her rugs for an annual washing. 


If anyone ever tries to tell you that a 
Hoover has anything but a beneficial, 
life-prolonging effect on rugs, remem- 
ber that such statements have been 
proved false by more than a million 
satisfied Hoover users, many of whom 
have regularly used Hoovers on their 
rugs for the last ten to fifteen years. 


The wonderful new light Hoover, with its easily-connected 
air-cleaning attachments, will be gladly demonstrated in your 
home — without obligation — by any Authorized Dealer. 
Five to seven dollars a month quickly pays for a Hoover 


Tue Hoover Company, Nortu Canton, Ono 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


Scattergood Baines, in his devious way, 
collected here and there the scattered 
ends of the story. His first act was to 
make friends with Ruth Baker, and when 
Scattergood laid himself out to make a 
friend he was not easy to resist. He found 


“her steadfast, womanly, courageous, and 


wholly admirable. Such a woman, he de- 
cided, as could be depended upon in a 
pinch. The difficult matter was to provide 
the pinch. He did not mention Barry 
O’Hara to her; in fact, he was at some 
pains to keep the conversation distant 
from that young man—but the matter 
seemed too complex for him to solve. 

“H’m,” he said to himself, ‘‘mebbe, 
when things is so dog-gone mixed up, folks 
kind of misses the way out by figgerin’ it’s 
gor to be as confusin’ as the mix-up is. 

onder if suthin’ simple and kind of fool- 
ish wouldn’t answer.” 

At this juncture appeared Pliny Pickett, 
ex-driver of the stage and now conductor 
on Scattergood’s railroad. © Pliny was 
bristling. 

“Suthin’s got to be done,” he said. 
“This here town’s gittin’ so’s it hain’t fit 
to live in.” 

“As how?” asked Scattergood. 

“ Missed two pullets last night. Yes, 
sir, some feller got into my chicken run 
and stole two white Orpin’tons.” 

“Um. ... Don’t calc’late the miscreant’s 
practicin’ up to rob the bank, do ye?” 

“Like’s not,” said Pliny. “And I hain’t 
the only one. No, siree. More’n chickens 
been missed. It’s gittin’ reg’lar.” 

“Any suspicions?” 

oe Nary.” 

“See any strangers around?” 

“Nubuddy but that there tin-peddler.” 

“H’m. ... He’s been a-hangin’ around 
quite a spell, seems as though—and not 
peddlin’ much tin.” 


CATTERGOOD sat back to watch re- 

sults. Pliny was. an active gossip. 
Before night suspicion had become direct 
accusation, and the post office next noon 
was astonished to hear how many chickens, 
what a wealth of small articles, had turned 
up missing since the tin-peddler took up 
his gypsying in the locality. Who but 
this stranger could have taken them? 

Scattergood smiled grimly. “When I 
was a young feller,” he said tentatively, 
“we used to find that a feather overcoat 
was about as quick a cure for sich doin’s 
as anythin’.” 

Now, young men in such towns as Cold- 
river have little to do of evenings except 
to stand on the bridge, comment on pass- 
ing women, tell stale stories, and hope for 
something to happen. It is not so much 
their fault as the fault of the civilization 
which has created Coldrivers. . . . The 
idea of a tar and feather party appealed 
to their sense of humor and to their sup- 
pressed desire for action. The organiza- 
tion of the event presented no difficulties, 
nor the procurement of a kettle of tar nor 
a disused feather bed. Scattergood fol- 
lowed developments speculatively. 

His friendship with Ruth Baker had 
progressed to a point where her runabout 
was often to be seen standing before his 
store, and to a point where it was no un- 
common thing to see her, of an afternoon, 
seated by Scattergood’s side in his dilapi- 
dated buggy while he drove about the 
countryside on errands political, business, 
or merely neighborly. 
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Everywhere you go, you see multiplying evidence of 
public confidence in the good Maxwell. 


Both within and without its rapidly- widening circle 
of owners, nothing but good is being said of the car 
and the Maxwell organization. 


The records of the industry probably show no parallel 
for the remarkable success of the good Maxwell— 
none so swift, so sweeping and so sound, 


The buying public itself awards the good Maxwell 
the leadership in its class, because the public finds 
in it far more than it has been accustomed to getting 
for its money. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; 
drum type lamps; pressure chassis lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually 
long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue 
tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport Touring, $1025; Sport 
Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


$885 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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you eat] 


HERE isn’t an intelligent man or woman in the 
world who doesn’t know that success and happiness 
depend, in very great measure, upon good health. 


What may not be so generally realized is that good 
health depends largely upon the kind of food eaten, and 
how promptly it is digested. 


The selection of Grape-Nuts as part of the regular 
diet is recognition of the part good food plays in health 
building. 

Grape-Nuts with milk or cream contains every ele- 
ment for perfect nutrition, including the vital mineral 
salts for building up nerve, bone, tooth and other body 
structure; also the essential Vitamin-B of the wheat. 


Twenty hours of carefully regulated baking makes 
Grape-Nuts exceptionally easy to digest. 


And quite as important, Grape-Nuts is delicious— 
as a cereal with cream or milk, fresh or stewed fruit, 
or made into an appetizing salad or fruit pudding for 
lunch or dinner. 


GRAPE-NUTS SALAD 
1 Cup Grape-Nuts 1 Sliced Orange 
¥% Cup Cubed Pineapple 2 Cubed Bananas 
2 Teaspoons Lemon-Juice Cream Salad Dressing 
Cut the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with Grape-Nuts, 
and serve on bed of lettuce with Cream Salad Dressing. 
Makes four to six portions. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won't find people. 


W " 
ia s a Reason for 


Grape-Nuts 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Made in Canada by Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


oe the Food 


He had driven with her to Higgins’s 
Bridge, and had so contrived delays that 
it was nearing eight o’clock when they 
entered Coldriver’s square. There was a 
conspicuous lack of loafers on the bridge. 
Scattergood stopped, alighted, chatted a 
moment and satisfied himself that his in- 
formation was exact. Then with eyes 
which were a trifle grim and not free from 
apprehension, he climbed into the buggy 
again and began the drive toward the 
Bakers’ summer home. 

Presently, as they turned a bend in the 
road, Ruth spoke. “‘Isn’t that a crowd of 
men ahead?” she asked, leaning forward 
to peer through the dusk. 

‘Looks so,” said Scattergood. 

“What can so many men be doing out 
this way?” she asked. 

“No tellin’,” he said. ‘‘Mebbe we bet- 
ter step up a mite and see.” 

They were in good time, and were only 
a matter of a hundred yards off when the 
wagon bearing tar kettle and feather bed 
debouched into the woods. Scattergood 
drove on silently until he reached the tote 
road up which the party had disappeared. 

“‘Calc’late,” he said, “we better hitch 
and foller along.” 

“Why? What is it?” 

“That,” he said, “is what we’re a-goin’ 
to find out.” 


RUTH followed him along the uneven 
path until suddenly they reached the 
edge of a clearing lighted by torches. 
Scattergood touched her arm. He heard 
her draw a quick breath as her eyes dis- 
covered the red van—discovered it sur- 
rounded by a score or more of men who 
raised threatening voices demanding the 
ae Ne to pai 

“What is it? What are they doing?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“Calc’late from tke looks,” said Scat- 
tergood, “that somebody’s goin’ to git a 
ride on a rail with a coat of tar and 
feathers.” 

Her hand clutched his arm. ‘“‘Not— 
not Barry O’Hara?” 

“Looks so. No objection, have ye? 
From all I gather he hain’t no fav’rite of 
your’n,” 

“But why? Why? What makes them 
do such a thing—to him?” 

“Must be he’s been ketched at suthin’ 
folks don’t tolerate,” Scattergood said. 

Her fingers closed more tightly on his 
arm. “Caught doing something! Barry! 
.... Doing what?” 

“ Stealin’, mebbe.” 

“Stealing! Barry O’Hara.” Her voice 
was scornful. “Nonsense. It’s a lie, a 
miserable lie. Barry—” 

“There he is,” interrupted Scattergood, 
as the young tin-peddler appeared in the 
door of his van. ‘‘Looks kind of serious, 
don’t it?” 

“Stop them,” she said fiercely. “Stop 
them! They mustn’t. They mustn’t... 
touch Barry.” 

“H’m. Looks like they was goin’ to.... 
Sayin’ suthin’, hain’t he?” 

arry’s voice came to them, gay, 
debonair, care free as if he were addressing 
a party of friends unexpectedly arrived. 
“Good evening, folks,” he said. “Is it a 
surprise party?” 

“You'll think so ’fore we’re done with 
you,” called a voice. “It’s the surprisin’- 
est party you was ever to. Tar and 
feathers, that’s what. We aim to turn 
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How. you ask, 
can the Burroughs 
Duplex help me” 


ERE’S HOW! Every day you have 
figuring that requires two totals and a 
combined total. Perhaps it is listing cash and 
charge sales, debit and credit items, or sales 
recapitulation by clerks and departments. 
With a straight adding machine such work 
requires one run to list one kind of items; then 
a second run to list the other. 
The Burroughs Duplex saves that extra 
operation. 
The Duplex will add two sets of items at 
one time; if you wish, it will combine the 
totals of those items into a grand total. 


The Duplex Remembers Totals 


Or, you can list and total items in one part 
of the machine and accumulate totals in the 
other. For example, in sales recapitulation you 
can itemize the sales of each clerk. Then as 
you take individual totals, the Duplex stores 
them away, adds them, and gives you a grand 
total of all sales. 

Think how much time a Burroughs Duplex 
would save in your daily figuring. 


If you have not seen the Burroughs 
Duplex, call the nearest Burroughs office. 
They will be glad to demonstrate it on your 
own work. Your banker or telephone di- 
rectory will give you the address, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs Adding 

Machine Co. 
6043 Second Blvd. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—I would 
like further information 
about Burroughs Duplex. 


Address.......------00-----eeeeeeees 


Business .......-----------++-++++"- 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~- CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Two guests of this motorist 
are really his victims 


Many a car owner drives on over-inflated tires, and 
thinks little of it, because he does all his riding in 
the driver’s seat. 

Ride in your rear seat some time and see. If your 
tires are over-inflated, your car will get the full force 
of bumps and jolts that you miss on the front seat. 

That’s bad enough for comfort—but it’s particu- 
larly bad for the car. The pounding and vibration 
may wear out the whole car prematurely. 

The thing to do is to keep a constant check on 
the air pressure in your tires. It’s no work—it’s 
easy. Simply buy a Schrader Universal Tire Pres- 
sure Gauge, keep it handy, and use it regularly. 

-Then you will be sure that your tires are inflated 

to the right pressure, that your car is getting the 
right treatment, and that your “guest” seats are 
comfortable and enjoyable. 

The Schrader Gauge is always accurate. “Not 
enough air,” and it warns you. Under-inflation is 
bad for tube and casing alike. “Too much air,” and 
the Schrader Gauge prevents you from letting your 
car ride like a truck’on solid tires. 

You can purchase a Schrader Gauge at nearly 
every garage, accessory shop or hardware store. 
Price $1.25 (in Canada, $1.50). Special type for 
trucks and wire wheels, $1.75 (in Canada, $2). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto 


London 
Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves— Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


you into a bird and run you out of town.’ 

Ruth heard Barry laugh as at some 
quaint joke, and Scattergood felt the 
trembling of her arm. 

“He acts kind of like a man, anyhow,” 
Scattergood observed. 

“He is! He ts a man,” Ruth said 
fiercely. 

Barry spoke again. “Aren’t you going 
to a lot of trouble on my account? I don’t 
need an overcoat, and one of these days 
I’m going to drive out of town.” Scatter- 
good noted that he did not ask for reasons, 
and formed the idea that O’Hara cared 
nothing for reasons. Unless Scattergood 
was very much mistaken, the young man 
was happy. “Lets see,” said Barry; 
“‘there’s about thirty of you. Well, thirty 
of you ought to fit me to a coat, whether 
I want it or not.... you know, I was 
sure I was going to like this life before I 
took to it. Tes so full of variety.” 

“We hain’t goin’ to have sich riffraff as 
you hangin’ around,” said a voice. 

Barry shrugged his shoulders. “‘I never 
did care for tar,” he said, ‘‘and fence rails 
—well, they have their uses, but I object 
to riding on one. . . . Now, how’s your 
sporting blood, boys? Tell you what I'll 
do! I'll just take on the thirty of you, 
one by one. If any one of you proves to be 
the better man, why, on goes the overcoat. 
But if I trounce the lot of you—there’s 
an end to it.” 

“‘Dinged if I don’t kind of admire the 
scamp,” said Scattergood. 

“Admire him! He’s... wonderful.” 

“How does that proposition strike 
you?” Barry asked. 

“Oh, shet up! Come on, boys,” called 
a leader. 

“Just a minute. . . . How if I give you 
more of an edge. I'll tackle you by twos. 
Two ata time. Why, I’m ashamed of you, 
boys. Pick out the best two you’ve got 
and sick ’em on. Eh? How about that?” 

“Fetch on the tar!” yelled the leader. 


QUDDENLY Scattergood was alone. 
Then he saw Ruth dart across the open- 
ing, skirt the crowd, pushing a man out of 
her way as she approached the step. Then 
he saw her standing beside Barry, pale, 
erect, fearlessashe. Barry lifted his brows. 
“This,” he said, “is an amazing night. 
I’m sure Pll always remember it.” 

She stepped in front of him. “You 
cowards,” she said scathingly. ‘Not a 
man of you dares stand before him alone. 
You have to come in a pack like wolves.” 
Her voice broke, but it did not become 
shrill. Even in that moment she retained 
her distinction and exhibited the fine 
mold in which she was cast. “You sha’n’t 
touch him... . You sha’n’t!” 

Barry drew her back. “I think you'll 
like it inside,” he said. ‘The boys are 
apt to be a bit rough—and such sights 
don’t belong in your life, my dear. ... 
And really, it doesn’t matter so much. 
I’m just a tin-peddler, you know. At the 
worst, tar will wear off.” 

“I will not go,” she said. ‘Does it be- 
long in your life any more than in mine’ 
It’s in your life, so it must be in mine. 
Oh, Barry, I know. I know now! ...! 
saw it when—when I looked at you, stand- 
ing here surrounded by these curs. I knew 
that whatever was in your life must for- 
ever be in mine. And Í came to stand be- 
side you to-night—never to leave you...: 
Whatever comes, whenever it comes, I'l 
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Elias Howe, who saw 
the feasibility of a sew- 
ing-machine, eventually 
succeeded in developing 
his first crude design to 
a point of practical util- 
ity. Possessed of the will 
to succeed he put his 
work above all personal 
consideration and de- 
spite discouragements 
and adversity lived to see 
his invention come into 
broad acceptance and 


Will to Succeed 


HE career of Elias Howe, to whom the world 

Lowes the first practical sewing-machine, is 

stamped with a tenacious and unwavering will 
to succeed. Once his idea had taken hold of him, he 
knew no satisfaction until it was realized. 

Such a spirit is invariably behind every important 
achievement. It leads the inventor and the builder to 
perfect his work and bring it to the point of real and 
lasting utility. 

The early tires built by the Firestone organization 
served their times satisfactorily and well. Yet without 
unflagging perseverance and application on the part of 


their makers for over two decades, they could never have 
been developed to their present high point of perfection. 

Actuated by ambition to maintain the undisputed 
quality standard, Firestone has been responsible for a 
long list of improvements in tire design and construc- 
tion. The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord is the result 
of their cumulative effort, their patient research and ex- 
haustive experiment, and their ceaseless watch over the 
quality of materials and workmanship. 

They have achieved a tire that meets the most ex- 
acting needs—reliable, long-wearing, equal to the hard- 
est strains, and economical for any car-owner to use. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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The Odds Are 4 tol 
Against You 


There’s a way to check 
Pyorrhea 


Don’t gamble with your teeth and health. You have 
far too much at stake. More, the odds are too heavy 
against you. 

Pyorrhea strikes four persons out of every five that 
pass the age of forty. And thousands younger, too. 
The chances are 4 to 1 it will strike you unless you 
are vigilantly on guard. 

Heed Nature’s warning when she gives it. Bleeding 


gums are the warning. Act at once. Don’t wait. For -fi 
Pyorrhea works fast. The tender gums recede. The 


` 
teeth loosen, or are lost through extraction. The >. / 
system is often flooded with infection. si 
Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and mouth l . / 


inspection. Brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s 
For the Gums. This healing, time-tested dentifrice, 
when used in time and used consistently, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. 
Forhan’s For the Guts is the formula of R. J. Forhan, | 
D. D. S. It will keep your teeth clean and white, your | 


gums firm and healthy. It is pleasant to the taste. 
Buy a tube today. Atall druggists, 35c and 60c. 


FOR THE GUMS 


cMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


NR “Za 


orhan, D. D.S. 
y, New York 


d, Montreal D 


be here, Barry, beside you, to take my 
share.” 

“Did I say it was an amazing night?” 
Barry asked of the woods. “I was wrong, 
it’s a glorious night. It’s the night of all 
nights. . . . Really, Ruth, I think I can 
thrash the whole thirty of them now.” 


GCATTERGOOD BAINES emerged 
from the shadows and pushed his way to 
the van. ‘‘Mebbe you better hold your 
hosses,” he said, and turned to the mob. 
“You boys run along home now ’ fore your 
masmiss ye, ortheconstablefindsoutyou re 
frolickin’ around. . . . Now don’t make no 
effort to sass me back, Pazzy Nobbs. Jest 
clear out for home. If ye’d had any sense 
a-tall you’d’a’ knowed this wa’n’t the man. 
The marshal ketched him this mornin’ 
and he’s in the calaboose. Skedaddle.” 

They surged back from the wagon, each 
apparently eager to hide his identity from 
the old hardware merchant. Presently the 
Bare was deserted of all but Ruth and 

arry and himself. 

“Buth” he said, “the’s nothin’ like 
strikin’ whilst the iron’s hot. I give orders 
the county clerk was to stay in his office 
till I got back. ... He makes out marriage 
licenses. Uh-huh. If ye mean what you 
said to Barry a minute back—” 

“I do,” she said. ‘‘He’s everything. 
He’s always been everything—but that 
wall of dollars—” 

“Was easy to push down from within,” 
said Barry. “A lonec in a tin-ped- 
dler’s van! ... Free! Just run off and 
dodge the consequences—and let our 


| brothers stew. We’ll drive and drive, and 


peddle gossip and tin and love. . . . We'll 
flaunt our love all over the state, until, 
who knows, we may cause an epidemic of 
it.... By the way, you’ve never kissed me.” 

“Im lookin’ up at the moon,” said 
Scattergood. ‘But the county clerk's 
crotchety. Kisses’ll wait without coolin’; 


but Jim Slater can’t wait ’thout gittin | 


red-hot. ... I'll drive ahead. You come 
in that contraption—but keep it movin’.” 

Presently the van was in motion. Barry 
drove with one arm while he talked into 
Ruth’s ear. Talking was his failing. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” he 
said. “I don’t know how you came to be 
there. I don’t know how you came to push 
down the wall. But till the day I’m ninety 
I'll have a soft spot in my heart for tar and 
feathers.” 

She was silent for a time. Then she said. 
“Like this. We’ll drive on like this, al- 
ways and always. Our lives our own. Our 
thoughts our own . . . Oh, Barry, I’m 
free, I’m free!” 

“Tf,” said Barry, “you have any such 
foolish idea in your head, just try to escape 
from this van.” 


“SEVEN Ways to Improve Your 
Memory” is the subject chosen next 
month by a great psychologist, who 
describes the best methods to remedy 
faulty memories. If you forget names, 
faces, or facts, or if you find your 
memory less accurate than you would 


_ like to have it, you will get a great 
` deal of valuable information and help 


from this article. It is accompanied 
by tests that will enable you to try 
out the retentiveness of your own 
memory and the memories of your 
friends. 
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Play Fair with the Youngsters 


a | 


TS they go trudging off to school with shining Things You Can Do 


morning faces—books tucked under arms—your 
greatest treasures—our country’s Future Citizens! What 
a wonderful privilege to have these little lives in your 


keeping. 


Do you love them enough—these 
children of yours? Are you going 
to play fair with them? Are you 
going to make sure that they are 
physically able to stand the strain 
of the school year? 


Just because they have rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, don’t make the 
common mistake of taking it for 
granted that your youngsters 
must be perfectly well. What do 
you know about eyes, throats, 
ears, teeth, lungs, hearts, pos- 
ture, etc.? 


Wherever tests have been made, 
records usually show that the 
boys and girls who are backward 
in their studies are suffering from 
some physical defect which, if 
taken in time, could be easily 
corrected. They aren’t dull— 
they’re sick. 


These helpless little children are 


dependent upon you to save them from the lifelong un- 
happy consequences of neglected health and neglected 
education. Do not let sickness keep your boys and 
girls from getting the education they will need in 


future years. 


sephine Baker, former Director 

jureau of Child Hygiene of New 

York City, states that “approximately 35% 

of the children of school age have one or 

more physical abnormalities:” and she 
adds that thie condition is “ universal”. 


Ie is most important that health exami- 
nations be made regularly in the public 
echools for the sake of those children who 
could not otherwise be taken care of. 


In many cities this work is first undertaken 
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And He was a Sickly Child! 


Can you imagine that the Theodore Roosevelt you 
have always known — the man of indomitable 
strength—the tireless reader and doer and thinker— 
was a delicate, fragile child? 
Some parents might have sighed over the fact that 
litele Keddy was so sickly and let it go at that. 
Instead, Theodore Roosevelt’s parents gave him the 
special care and attention that he needed and he grew 
strong and well. lore Roosevelt, famous Presi. 
dent of the United States, student and naturalist, 
lorer, 
bit of 
had his ts been less wise. They 
schooling followed. 

In writing of hie delicate boyhood, Theodore 
Roosevelt said, “The recollection of my experience 
gives me a keen sympathy with those who are trying 
in our public schools and elsewhere to remove the 
physi cause of deficiency in children, who are 
often unjustly blamed for being obstinate or unam- 
bitious or stupid.” 


Make sure that your children are in fit condition to go back 
to school. There are four things at least to do immediately. 


1. Eyes. Children who cannot see clearly are under a 


constant nervous strain which is 
bound to affect their health. 
Have your children’s eyes ex- 
amined by a competent eye 
specialist. 


2. Throats. Have yourchildren 
examined for adenoids and dis- 
eased tonsils. Total deafness and 
many serious illnesses often come 
from neglecting this danger zone. 


3. Ears. Thousands of children 
are thought dull in school because 
theycannot hear distinctly. Ifany- 
thing is wrong with your child’s 
hearing consult a specialist. 


may be carried in 
the blood from 
the tooth to other 
parts of the body. 
Take your chil- 
dren to a dentist. 


4. Teeth. Much ers 
sickness comes $ N 
from decayed £ “4 
teeth. Physicians an es 
say that poison ay”? a 


by a group of benevolent, public-spirited 
men and women who have supported a 
program of medical examinations and free 
clinics in the public schools. The work is 
usually taken over later by the city and an 
appropriation voted to cover necessary 
expenses. That may be the way in which 
the work can best be begun in your com- 
munity. 


The best time for preventive work isin pre- 
school days—from babyhood to six years. 


Send your boys and girls back to school 
this fall as healthy as possible. The day 
is not far off when these youngsters of 
ours will be the backbone of the Nation 
—make them strong! 


just as the best time to take care of the 

ealth of the baby is before it is born, so the 
best time to take care of the school child 
is before it enters school, rather than after. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has published three booklets on the 
care of children which it will be glad to 
send —“ Care of the Teeth”, “ Ton- 
sils and Adenoids” and ‘‘ Eyesight and 
Health”. You will find them helpful. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


Le 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 
Against You 


There’s a way to check 
Pyorrhea 


Don't gamble with your teeth and health. You have 
far too much at stake. More, the odds are too heavy 
against you. 

Pyorrhea strikes four persons out of every five that 
pass the age of forty. And thousands younger, too. 
The chances are 4 to 1 it will strike you unless you 
are vigilantly on guard. 


Heed Nature’s warning when she gives it. Bleeding = 
gums are the warning. Act at once. Don’t wait. For : 
Pyorrhea works fast. The tender gums recede. The ` | 
teeth loosen, or are lost through extraction. The viij 


system is often flooded with infection. 
Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and mouth e) 
inspection. Brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s . j 
For the Gums. This healing, time-tested dentifrice, 
when used in time and used consistently, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, | 

D. D. S. It will keep your teeth clean and white, your | 


gums firm and healthy. It is pleasant to the taste. 
Buy a tube today. Atall druggists, 35c and 60c. 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 
TAAA 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 


Forhan Company, New York mE 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal Tao 


be here, Barry, beside you, to take my 
share.” 

“Did I say it was an amazing night?” 
Barry asked of the woods. ‘I was wrong, 
it’s a glorious night. It’s the night of all 
nights. . . . Really, Ruth, I think I can 
thrash the whole thirty of them now.” 


GCATTERGOOD BAINES emerged 
from the shadows and pushed his way to 
the van. “Mebbe you better hold your 
hosses,” he said, and turned to the mob. 
“You boys run along home now ’fore your 
masmissye, ortheconstablefindsout you re 
frolickin’ around. . . . Now don’t make no 
effort to sass me back, Pazzy Nobbs. Jest 
clear out for home. If ye’d had any sense 
a-tall you’d ’a’ knowed this wa’n’t the man. 
The marshal ketched him this mornin’ 
and he’s in the calaboose. Skedaddle.” 

They surged back from the wagon, each 
apparently eager to hide his identity from 
the old hardware merchant. Presently the 

lade was deserted of all but Ruth and 
arry and himself. 

> Ruth,” he said, “the’s nothin’ like 
strikin’ whilst the iron’s hot. I give orders 
the county clerk was to stay in his office 
till I got back. ... He makes out marriage 
licenses. Uh-huh. If ye mean what you 
said to Barry a minute back—” 

“I do,” she said. ‘He’s everything. 
He’s always been everything—but that 
wall of dollars—” 

“Was easy to push down from within,” 
said Barry. “A honeymoon in a tin-ped- 
dler’s van! ... Free! Just run off and 
dodge the consequences—and let our 


| brothers stew. We'll drive and drive, and 


peddle gossip and tin and love. .. . We'll 
flaunt our love all over the state, until, 
who knows, we may cause an epidemic of 
it.... By the way, you’ve never kissed me.” 

“Im lookin’ up at the moon,” said 
Scattergood. “But the county clerk’s 
crotchety. Kisses’ll wait without coolin’; 
but Jim Slater can’t wait ‘thout gittin’ 
red-hot. ... I’ll drive ahead. You come 
in that contraption—but keep it movin’.” 

Presently the van was in motion. Barry 
drove with one arm while he talked into 
Ruth’s ear. Talking was his failing. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” he 
said. “I don’t know how you came to be 
there. I don’t know how you came to push 
down the wall. But till the day I’m ninety 
I'll have a soft spot in my heart for tar and 
feathers.” 

She was silent for a time. Then she said. 
“Like this. We'll drive on like this, al- 
ways and always. Our lives our own. Our 
thoughts our own . . . Oh, Barry, I’m 
free, I’m free!” 

“Tf,” said Barry, “you have any such 
foolish idea in your head, just try to escape 
from this van.” 


“SEVEN Ways to Improve Your 
Memory” is the subject chosen next 
month by a great psychologist, who 
describes the best methods to remedy 
faulty memories. If you forget names, 
faces, or facts, or if you find your 
memory less accurate than you would 


_ like to have it, you will get a great 
| deal of valuable information and help 


from this article. It is accompanied 
by tests that will enable you to try 
out the retentiveness of your own 
memory and the memories of your 
friends. 
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Play Fair with the Youngsters 


TE they go trudging off to school with shining Things You Can Do 


morning faces—books tucked under arms—your 
greatest treasures—our country’s Future Citizens! What 
a wonderful privilege to have these little lives in your 


keeping. 


Do you love them enough—these 
children of yours? Are you going 
to play fair with them? Are you 
going to make sure that they are 
physically able to stand the strain 
of the school year? 


Just because they have rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, don’t make the 
common mistake of taking it for 
granted that your youngsters 
must be perfectly well. What do 
you know about eyes, throats, 
ears, teeth, lungs, hearts, pos- 
ture, etc.? 


Wherever tests have been made, 
records usually show that the 
boys and girls who are backward 
in their studies are suffering from 
some physical defect which, if 
taken in time, could be easily 
corrected. They aren’t dull— 
they’re sick. 


These helpless little children are 


© rina mac comaco 


And He was a Sickly Child! 


Can you imagine that the Theodore Roosevelt you 
have always known — the man of indomitable 
strength—the tireless reader and doer and thinker— 
was a delicate, fragile child? 


Some parents might have sighed over the fact that 
little Teddy was so sickly and let it go at that. 
Instead, Theodore Roosevelt’s parents gave him the 
special care and attention that he needed and he grew 
strong and well. eodore Roosevelt, famous si- 
dent of the United States, student and naturalist, 
intrepid hunter and explorer, athlete, leader of men, 
might have been a useless bit of driftwood in the 
stream of life had his nts been less wise. They 
built his body first. schooling followed. 


In writing of his delicate boyhood, Theodore 
Roosevelt said, “The recollection of my experience 
gives me a keen sympathy with those who are trying 
in our public schools and elsewhere to remove the 
physical cause of deficiency in children, who are 
often unjustly blamed for being obstinate or unam- 
bitious or stupid.” 


Make sure that your children are in fit condition to go back 
to school. There are four things at least to do immediately. 


1. Eyes. Children who cannot see clearly are under a 


constant nervous strain which is 
bound to affect their health. 
Have your children’s eyes ex- 
amined by a competent eye 
specialist. 


2. Throats. Have yourchildren 
examined for adenoids and dis- 
eased tonsils. Total deafness and 
many serious illnesses often come 
from neglecting this danger zone. 


3. Ears. Thousands of children 
are thought dull in school because 
they cannot hear distinctly. Ifany- 
thing is wrong with your child’s 
hearing consult a specialist. 


4. Teeth. Much 
sickness comes 
from decayed 
teeth. Physicians 
say that poison 
may be carried in 
the blood from 
the tooth to other 
parts of the body. 
Take your chil- 
dren to a dentist. 


Send your boys and girls back to school 
this fall as healthy as possible. The day 
is not far off when these youngsters of 
ours will be the backbone of the Nation 
—make them strong! 


dependent upon you to save them from the lifelong un- 
happy consequences of neglected health and neglected 
education. Do not let sickness keep your boys and 
girls from getting the education they will need in 
future years. 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker, former Director bya group of benevolent, public-spirited Just as the best time to take care of the 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of New men and women who have supported a ealth of the baby is before it is born, so the 
York City, states that “‘approximately 35% program of medical examinations and free best time to take care of the school child 
of the children of school age have one or clinics in the public schools. The work is is before it enters school, rather than after. 
more physical abnormalities: and she usually taken over later by the city andan The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
that this condition is *“ universal”. appropriation voted to cover necessary pany has published three booklets on the 
That may be the way in which Care of children which it will be qad to 
on- 
schools for the sake of those children who munity. sils and Adenoids” and “‘Eyesight and 
could not otherwise be taken care of. The best time for preventive work is in pre- Health”. You will find them helpful. 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


It is most important that health exami- ¢xpenses. 
nations be made regularly in the public the work can best be begun in your com- send you — “ Care of the Teeth”, 
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There is No Substitute 


Write for “An Auto 
Biography.” This new 
Hassler booklet, sent 
free on request, will 
grip you with its 
human interest, no 
matter what car 
you drive 


“Hasslers 


“One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler equipped” 


for Hasslers 


Once you put Hasslers on your car the difference will 
be so obvious that it will require no further proof. 


The first thing you will notice when you ride 
on Hasslers is an unmistakable improvement in 
riding comfort, both on jiggly city paving and 
rough country roads. 

Later, you will realize that Hasslers have given 
added protection to the chassis and body of your 
car. On the first of the month, when your bills 
ordinarily come in, you will find that you are 
operating your car at a lower cost. 

This singular ability of Hasslers to add comfort, 
cut depreciation, increase gasoline and tire mileage 
and to lessen upkeep expense keeps them in their 
position of leadership in the shock absorber field. 

More than a million Hassler users will tell you 
there is no substitute for Hasslers. 


Rosert H. Hasster, Inc. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Rogert H. Hassler, Lrp., Hamilton, Ontario 


Ga SEO 


The Safe 


(Continued from page 30) 


quiet, ” commanded her mother sharply. 
Go down-stairs immediately | and stay 
there till Mother comes down.” 

As soon as the child had got out of 
hearing, she began at Grandai using 
only a slightly less commanding tone: 
“How many times have we asked you 
to dress as you should?” Grandpa opened 
his mouth to reply, but she cut him off: 
“Oh, I know what you’re going to say— 
that your beard covers your collar. But 
when anyone looks at you sideways, 
they can see that you haven’t a necktie 
on. I should think that you would have 
more pride about meeting Uncle Abner. 
I’m sure that Jim and I want him to feel 
that we are looking after you the best 
that we can.” 

As she went on, enlarging on the 
enormity of his offense, Grandpa pro- 
duced the patented bow tie and hooked 
it on his collar button as well as his 
trembling fingers permitted. Fortunately, 
she was interrupted by the sound of the 
horn outside and hurried him down- 
stairs. Jim came up as she was tucking 
the robe about his feet: “I hope that 
you'll make Uncle Abner understand 
how it is with the haying. I shouldn’t 
like to have him think that I neglected 
to come to meet him without a good 
reason.’ 

Grandpa was endeavoring to reassure 
him when the car tried to jump out from 
under him but succeeded only in throwing 
him violently against the back of the seat. 
He resented the car more and more as 
it bounced about the road, with Henry, 
the hired man, at the wheel. “Not much 
like Molly and Ben, eh, Henry?” screamed 
Grandpa above the noise of the engine. 

“No; faster,” came the reply. ‘Times 
certainly do change.” 

Grandpa thought he detected a note 
of pity for one who could not adjust 
himself to the changes. “I’m a silly old 
man,” he told himself, “and Abner will 
find it right out.” 

He rather feared to meet his brother, 
and he was awed at the important man- 
ner in which he alighted from the train, 
tossed his bag to Henry with the curtest 
of nods, and took his place beside him. 
It was not until they were speeding back 
through the village with Abner waving 
a hand here and there to an acquaintance 
that a remark assured ‚Grandpa. 

“You know, Tom,” began Abner, “I 
was a bit disappointed when I saw you 
waiting in an automobile. Somehow or 
other, foolish old fellow that I am, I 
rather expected to see Molly and Ben. 
But of course a car is faster and handier. 
I should have thought, though, that you 
would hate to part with that team.’ 

“I did,” confessed Grandpa before he 
thought. 


HERE could be no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of his children’s welcome to their 
uncle. Grandpa sat back silent through- 
out the noon meal, listening attentively 
as Jim asked Abner’s advice concerning 
the problems of the farm. 
Grandpa dreaded to have dinner come 
to an end. He knew that sooner or later 
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Who knows more about leather 
than The Old Shoemaker! In his 
little shop, for generations, boys and 

irls—and their elders as well— 
asé rofitably tarried to hear his 
homely comments and practical phi- 
losophy as he added many extra 
months of wear to their shoes through 
the use of leather soles and heels. 
In the side streets of cities, in towns 

villages everywhere, The Old 
Shoemaker has endeared himself to 
multitudes, for his philosophy as 
well as his honest workmanship. 


The Old Shoemaker says— 


“If I was writing a letter to win two thousand dollars or so, there’s so much 
truth to tell about leather that I’d hardly know where to begin. 


“People don’t always realize that leather is 
produced by nature and improved by man. 
Nature puts it on the animal for protection; 
and aothitig else has ever taken its place to 
protect the feet of man. Cavemen found that 
out, thousands of years ago, when they bound 
sun-dried hides around their feet. 


“Making leather—which is what tanning 
is—has progressed a long way since then. 
Leather is tanned to-day so it keeps the 
springiness and flexibility and lively feel 
which nature gives it. 


“In my own time, I’ve seen lots of im- 
provements in tanning. Leather to-day is 
better than ever, tougher, more uniform, 
lighter yet gives far longer wear. 


“Nature gives the animal a hide that has 
millions of little fibres bound together, flexi- 
ble in every direction, yet firm for all its 
‘give.’ It has that ‘give’ so the muscles can 
move freely under it; and the tanner keeps 
it all in good shoe leather. 


“Nature makes. the hide waterproof, and 
yet porous. That’s why leather soles let the 
feet breathe. Ask some policeman, or some 
letter-carrier, how much that means to their 
ease afoot. Or ask some golf-player, who 
knows how leather soles keep his feet cool 
and comfortable in the hot sun on the links. 


‘Tve never seen shoes that would keep 
their shape without they had the good founda- 


tion only leather soles and heels can give. 
Many’s the pretty slipper I’ve repaired for 
ladies—and when the sole is good leather, 
they stay pretty and shapely till they wear 
out. And they’re easier on the feet, too! 


“And children’s shoes—that’s where good 
leather soles are more important than almost 
anywhere else. ‘Nothing takes the place of 
leather’ for keeping little feet dry and help- 
ing them grow shapely and healthfully. 


“I suppose because I’m a shoemaker I 
think first of shoes when I study about 
leather’s uses. But a man was in here the 
other day who runs a factory. 


“He said they had a leather belt running 
in their plant that his grandfather bought 
more than fifty years ago—and it’s a good 
belt to-day! Leather belting helps you to 
get more power out of machine use it 
doesn’t slip or doesn’t have to ibe pulled to 
make it grip the pulley. Fact is, he says 


that a leather belt is the most efficient thing The J udges 

in a machine shop—bar none! Some fellow A : 

who knows leather belts will surely win a saibe Cask Prise awarda yillbo, 

prize telling us why. sion of the following named: 
“Whatever you use leather for, you can be MARTHA E, DODSON 

sure there’s nothing like it for long wear Associate Editor, 

and solid value for the money. I certainly The Ladies’ Home Journal 

would get that into my Letter about Leather, PRESIDENT 

if I was writing it. And I'd be sure to tell FREDERICK C. HICKS 


s» 


why ‘nothing takes the place of leather’. of the University of Cincinnati 


‘* PRESIDENT 
Address your letter to Contest Judges FRASER M. MOFFATT 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 


The American Sole and Belting Leather Tanners is a group of independent sole and belting leather tanners 


is to explain to the public, 
and about the tanning industry. 


means of national advertising, many of t 


of the Tanners’ Council , 


; The Cash Prizes will be paid 
17 Battery Place, New York City ag ae winners immediately the 
names of the winners will be 


Sormed for the purpose of pne information. It is not a company operating for profit. Its primary object DN. neod aa. thess po mn 


e highly interesting facts about leather ticable. 


The Committee believes that everyone who buys shoes, or belts, or other products of leather, will welcome Write a Letter about 


these facts as a sound, safe guide to satisfactory buying. 


Leather! Write it and 
mail it to-day! 
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Make home beautiful and 
protect home beauty with 
Acme Quality. 


Let the Acme Quality 
Agent help you 


Is there something you would like to know about painting your 
home, or refinishing the furniture, the floors, the woodwork, the 
walls? Would you like to know what colors will be the most 
attractive for your particular house in your particular neighbor- 
hood; for a particular room in your particular house? 

Do you know of all the beautiful color combinations you may 
have? Do you know how easy and inexpensive it is to renew the 
beauty of furniture and furnishings and to protect that beauty? 

Would you like to know how much material it will take and 
how much that material will cost? 

Whatever your questions may be, take them to headquarters. 
Telephone, or go, to the Acme Quality paint store. 

In thousands of towns and cities, home lovers have learned that 
the Acme Quality Agent’s information and experience are invalu- 
able. He can suggest dozens of attractive color combinations. He 
has color cards displaying Acme Quality products for every purpose. 

Rely on him. He is full of good ideas and practical suggestions. 
Let him help you. If you do not know his name, write us. 
See coupon. 

If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or fin- 
ished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


` Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas City T pores 
Cincinnati, - Toledo - Nashville - Birmingham - Fort Worth - pallas - Topeka 
alt Lake City - Portland - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


=. QUALITY 


Paints -Enamels -~ Stains- Varnishes ~/or every surface 


Acme White Lead and Color Works l 
Dept. 30, Detroit, Michigan l 
I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15c for each 30c to | I 
35c sample can checked. (Only one sample of each [] 
product supplied at this special price. Print dealer’s 
name and your name.) I 


Daters names eue ania a x a E Oa a l 


I 

I 

l 

Acme Quality Varnishes I 

Check ione r more: | | SPARKOTE, exterior and general pur- 1 
poe: VARNOTILE, for floors; |] INTEROLITE, for 

TUR I 

i] 

I 

I 

i] 

I 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: [ ] Light Oak, [ ] Dark Oak, | ] Brown Ma- 
hogany, | ] Deep Mahogany 
Acme Quality Enamel 
° Check one color: {| ] White or [ ) lvory 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish | | Black 


he and his brother would be left alone, 
and he dreaded the interview. It was 
therefore with much the same resignation 
that a condemned man receives his 
sentence that he heard Clara’s words as 
Maggie began to clear off the plates: 
“You and Grandpa will want to talk 
together alone, I know, Uncle Abner. 
Jim will have to get back to the fields 
and I’ll have to be looking after the pies 
for supper. So, as long as you must leave 
to-morrow, why, you and Grandpa go 
up-stairs and talk. 

“T want to go, too,” ’ broke in Amy. 

“Amy, be quiet,” admonished her 
mother. 

“Wed be glad to have her,” pleaded 
Grandpa cravenly, for he knew that with 
Amy present the conversation would 
necessarily remain general. 

Her mother hesitated, looking to Uncle 
Abner for confirmation. None coming, 
she commanded, “Amy, you go in the 
kitchen. Grown folks don’t want children 
around when they’re talkin 

There was nothing for Cates to do 
but to say, “Come on, Abner; let’s go up 
to my room and talk.” 

He should not have let his brother go 
up first, for Abner started naturally for 
the front bedroom. Informing him of his 
error, Grandpa led him into his room and 
offered him the rocker by the window. 


UMPH,” said Abner, as he sank 

into the chair and faced Grandpa, 
who took the little rocker, with the window 
between them, “‘Mother’s rocker. I’m sur- 
prised they left you that.” 

“Why, Abner, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. I see dheyve taken 
The Bedroom:” 

Grandpa felt called upon to defend his 
offspring. “I offered it to them.” 

“After Clara had hinted for a long time, 
I'll bet.” 

“Well, it was natural that they should 
want it. It showed that they were run- 
ning the place.” 

obody would ov doubt that,” re- 
marked Aber dry 

“Pll tell you,’ sain went on; “Pd 
rather have them owning the farm while 
I’m here to see how things are going than 
to have them waiting for me to die.” 

“You might as well be dead.” 

“Why, A ner!” gasped Grandpa. 

“It’s true,” his brother went on dog- 
gedly. “Jim does exactly as he pleases. 
Where are Molly and Ben? Did he ask 
you whether he should get rid of them?” 

“Of course he did.” 

“Yes, and made you say that he should 
sell them. You were a fool, Tom, to sign 
over your property. Look at the way they 
treat you. I’m not blind. That imperti- 
nent child telling you not to make so much 
noise with your coffee at the table. Can 
you imagine one of us saying such a thing 
to Grandpa Blandford?’ 

“But children are not brought up now 
as they were then.” Grandpa’s reasoning 
did not seem so cogent now when he ex- 
plained to another. 

“They’re not; but you didn’t hear her 
telling me how to eat.’ 

“You're a visitor, Abner.” 

“And I haven’t given them everything 
I have to give them.” 

Grandpa was trying hard not to be- 
lieve that this made any difference. 

“PIl bet Jim hasn’t asked your advice 
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doctors—I am bored by gas stoves and tired of 
thinking of meals. 


I am going somewhere if it is the last thing I 
ever do in my life—I want to start somewhere 
in the early morning and be somewhere else 
when it’s time for bed. 


Give me a Blue Silhouette Jordan—summer 
days—vacation hours—mountains—landscape 
—far stretching plains—freedom—relaxation 
—moonlight on the open road. 


Put down the top and let me see all there is 
to be seen. 


Let’s bid farewell to everything for a few brief 
days and we will enjoy it more when we get 
back. 


You can go light hearted in a Blue Silhouette 
Jordan—now $1675. 


It’s a wonderful investment in individual 
transportation for your busy days—a charming 
companion for your freer hours.. 


z iinaniniviininisininniill 


a i 
9 e e e ` : 
It’s Vacation Time in Arcady | 
AM sick of four walls and a ceiling—I 
have business with the sunshine and the i 
summer wind. I am weary of dishes and 
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Style 45E 


Black Kidskin 
Blucher 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Step out—firmly, confidently 
—certain that with Hanover 
Shoes you are putting your 
best foot forward. 

Hanover Shoes add distinction 


to your appearance. They indicate, 
as much as anything you wear, your 
critical taste in clothes. 


Hanover Shoes are good-looking 
— long-wearing — comfortable — 
honest value through and through. 
The choice of discriminating men 
for a quarter century. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America who 
sell exclusively through our own 
stores. 

If there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HANOVER SHOES FOR Boys AND 
LITTLE MEN are specially made 
for growing feet. They're staunch, 
serviceable and good-looking. $2.50, 
$3 and $3.50. 
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about the farm in months,” began 
Abner anew. 

“You can’t expect him to,” answered 
Grandpa loyally, but his heart was not 
in his words. “Farming has changed, 
what with all this new machinery.” 

“Qld! Bosh! You’re only two years 
older than I am, and you heard Jim ask- 


ing my opinion—me, who’s never farmed.” 


(GRANDPA could find no reply. They 

sat watching the figures in the fields. 
“Tom,” said his brother finally, “you 
were a fool to give them all your property. 
They aren’t any worse than others; but 
its human nature to lose interest in a 
man when he’s done all he can for you. 
You were a fool.” 

“Perhaps I was,” said Grandpa softly, 
and a tear rolled down his cheek. 

“Of course you were,” Abner went on. 
“Look at the position that you are in 
now. Those children rule you.” 

“Abner, you’re right; but you’re too 
hard on them. If you had children of 
your own—” 

“I’m glad I haven’t, when I see how 
they treat their parents. I tell you, chil- 
dren get so used to taking from parents 
that they don’t know when to stop.” 

“Mine have had to. I have nothing 
else to give,” Grandpa said sadly. 

“Well, it’s about their time to give, I 
should think, Tom.” 

“You’re right,” Grandpa’s voice re- 
flected some of the determination of his 
brother’s; “when I think of how I’ve 
slaved all my life just so that Jim might 
have a better start than I had—” Grand- 
pa stopped short and, turning toward his 

rother, inquired, “Abner, is there any 
way I can make him give back the farm?” 

“Im afraid not; but if you really see 
just how bad a mess you’ve got yourself 
into by giving everything away I’ll get 
you out of it.’ 

“Will you?” asked Grandpa eagerly. 

“Now, in the first place, if you’re going 
to get back your children’s respect, you’ve 
got to have something.” 

Grandpa’s face fell. “I couldn’t take 
money, not even from you, Abner.” 

“Other folks are not’ so particular 
whom they take money from. But 
don’t worry about money. There would 
be no use in giving you money; you’d 
only give it to Ta the first time he asked 
for it. I’m going to give you something 
better than money, something that you 
couldn’t give away even if you wanted 
to. Now you listen to me.” 

Their heads drew closer together as he 
continued in a low tone. Grandpa began 
to feel brighter as he progressed, so much 
so that his brother was convinced that 
he finally realized the error he had made; 
and when, late in the afternoon, Amy 
broke in to tell them that supper was 
ready, Grandpa was chatting away with 


more vigor than in months. 


URING the week after Uncle Abner’s 

departure, a double excitement pos- 
sessed the house. First of all there was the 
afterglow of the visit itself, manifested by 
Jim’s quotation of his advice regarding 
the farm and Amy’s proud and frequent 
display of the five-dollar gold piece 
which he had given her. More tense, 
perhaps, though never expressed, was 
their curiosity with regard to a forth- 
coming gift for Grandpa which Uncle 


Abner had said he intended sending. 

“Tt weighs a ton,” said Jim, as he 
reached home from the village the fol- 
lowing Saturday, pointing to a small 
square crate in the back of the car. 
““Must be gold Abner’s sending him,’ 
Old Blaine said, as he helped me lift it 
into the car.” Receiving no information 
from Grandpa, he continued, “Shall I 
open it for you, Father?” 

“Wish you would,” said Grandpa. 

The family gathered to watch, with 
curiosity now unconcealed. Greatly to 
their amazement, after the crate had 
been pried off there appeared from under 
the paper a small but substantial-looking 
iron safe. “Well, PII be—” began Jim, 
only to break off at a warning from his 
wife. In his surprise, he gave utterance 
to the thought in his wife’s mind as well. 
“What in time did he send you a safe 
for, Father? What have you to put in it?” 

“Perhaps he means to fill it,”” Grandpa 
said shortly, and went into the house. 

It looked as though such was, indeed, 
his intention, for the next afternoon the 
rural carrier stopped with a long, flat, 
important-looking envelope sent by regis- 
tered mail. Grandpa signed for it, 
gravely enjoying the curious gaze of his 

aughter-in-law as she watched him. 
He enjoyed still more the deferential 
tone with which Jim hinted at the supper 
table, “Well, Father, he did fill the safe 
after all, didn’t he?” 

‘‘It won’t fill it, Jim; but I guess it 
makes it worth while to keep a safe in the 
house, and I dare say there’ll be more.” 

A little later in the meal, Grandpa re- 
quested, “I wish you would get Henry 
to help you carry that safe up to my 
bedroom to-morrow.” 

“Why not leave it here in the dining- 
room?” suggested Jim. 

“T want it in my room.” There was a 
subtle shade of authority in his words 
that made Jim refrain from further 
remonstrance. 


IN THE following days Grandpa con- 
tinued to enjoy the curiosity which was 
consuming them, the more intense be- 
cause they took such pains to conceal 
it. When on the first of the following 
month the carrier left a second im- 
ortant-looking envelope, Grandpa, look- 
ing from the window in his room, whither 
he had retired, enjoyed the immediacy 
with which the information was relayed 
to his son in the fields by Amy. 

The arrival of an envelope on the first 
of the next month raised their curiosity 
to such a pitch that Grandpa felt they 
could no longer contain themselves; but 
they asked no questions. It was true 
that on several occasions Jim had come 
into his room just as Grandpa hurriedly 
put the long envelopes back in and closed 
the safe, but despite the fact that on each 
occasion his eyes had reflected a query, 
he said nothing. Such a surprise had 
not happened lately, however, for they 
had begun again to knock at his door 
before entering. He knew that they were 
still curious, for Amy had betrayed them 
by asking, “Grandpa, what’s in your 
envelopes in the safe?” When he had 
replied, “Nothing for little girls to know 
about,” she had kept silent. Even Amy 
was learning to be respectful. 

Grandpa was not able to receive the 
envelope on the first of the next month. 
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SILVERTOWN is the one word that means “cord tire” to the world. 
No need to add “cord” or “tire.” SILVERTOWN means both. But 


now it is also the one word that means “One Quality Only.” For 
SILVERTOWN is the product of a one-quality policy. We center 
thought, skill, and care on it, and make it the perfection of cord tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd, 
Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg 


(GCOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN CORD 


SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
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HEINZ 
Vinegars 


Topay a salad is a necessary 
course to a complete dinner, 
supper or luncheon. This is 
not only because of its ap- 
petizing and refreshing quali- 
ties but because of its food 
value when properly prepared 
with good pure vinegar and 
olive oil. 


The choice materials used, 
the skill and care in prepara- 
tion, the long aging in wood 
make Heinz Vinegar rich, 
pure, mellow and an 
altogether superior product. 


The combination of Heinz 
Vinegar and Heinz Olive Oil 
gives your salad a delicious 
taste that cannot be- sur- 
passed, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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- concluded Jim. 


He lay weak, fighting to recover from 
what his children called a ‘‘bad spell.” 
Grandpa knew that it was a shock that 
had stolen upon him in the night, and 
that never again would he have the 
full use of his right side. “I signed for 
you, Father,” said Jim when he brought 
up the envelope. “Shall I put it in the 
safe for you?” Grandpa shook his head 
and extended his hand for it. “Don’t 
you think you’d better let me? It would 

e better if you would give me the com- 
bination. You’re the only one who knows 
it, and it would be awkward if—” 

“Abner knows it,” said Grandpa 
weakly, taking the envelope and putting 
it under his pillow. 

The children had wanted to send for 
Uncle Abner, but Grandpa had resisted 
their suggestions with the assertion that 
he would be all right in a short time. 
His recovery was indeed rapid. By the 
time the next envelope arrived, he was 
able to trudge about the house with the 
aid of a cane and, confident in the doctor’s 
assurance that if he avoided excitement 
he might live to be a hundred, he settled 
down to enjoy Jim’s consultations regard- 
ing the problems of the farm, the solicitous 
care which Clara lavished upon him, Amy’s 
new-born respect, and the combined curi- 
osity of all three. 


[E WAS on the Sunday morning after 
the next envelope arrived that Jim 
announced: “Father, I’ve a surprise for 
you. I happened to be in town yester- 
day when they were auctioning of a 
carload of horses. Two reminded me so 
of Molly and Ben that I couldn’t help 
buying them for you. Henry brought 
them over last night, and after dinner 
he’s going to hitch them to the cutter and 
Pll take you for a spin.” 

Grandpa almost relented toward his 
son as they sped down the turnpike. Jim 
had picked a good pair, though he was 
not ready to admit that they equaled 
Molly and Ben. Jim certainly was grow- 
ing thoughtful; perhaps the fault had 
been as much his as his son’s, after all. 
He wondered a bit, though, when on the 
way home Jim slowed down as they were 
passing the adjoining farm, and began 
appraising the pastures, fields, and build- 
ings. ‘‘Smith’s got a good place there,” 
“I hope some day I'll 
be able to add it to ours.” (Jim had 
lately referred to the farm as “ours” 
rather than ‘“‘mine.”’) 

“Isn’t that Smith’s?” asked Grandpa, 
pointing to a strange car in front of the 
house as they approached home. 

“Guess it is,” replied his son in an off- 
hand manner. “I asked him to come over 
this afternoon to talk over a little busi- 
ness matter.” Grandpa wondered, but 
went up to his room as soon as he had 
been helped out of the cutter. 

He had been sitting by the window 
thinking for half an hour when there 
was a knock at the door and Jim entered. 
“Father,” he said, “Pd like to talk with 
you for a while if you don’t mind.” He 
sat down, and continued before Grandpa 
could answer: “Probably you know that 
for a long time I’ve thought it would be 
a good thing if I could add Smith’s place 
to ours. I know that you don’t think 
much of the machinery I have bought, 
and it hasn’t paid for itself; but that’s 
because I cannot farm on a large enough 


scale. Now, with Smith’s farm added to 
ours, I could—” 

Grandpa did not listen as he went on 
enlarging upon his project; he was 
thinking. It was not until he noticed 
that his son had finished and was waiting 
for him to say something, that he replied, 
“You might make a go of it.” 

“Good, Father!’ went on his son; “I 
knew you’d agree. And you'll help 
me?” he asked eagerly. 

“What’s that?” asked Grandpa shortly. 

“It’s like this: Smith and I have talked 
business, and he’s going to sell shortly 
anyway. This is my chance. I thought, 
of course, that he’d take a mortgage. 
know the place has on it all that it can 
stand: I put one on for the machinery, 
and I’ve just put on another for a new 
car, so that we can make a truck of the 
old one this spring; but I thought that 
he’d take a mortgage, since everybody 
knows how handsomely Uncle Abner 
has treated you. But he wants cash.” 

“And you thought I’d furnish it?” 
asked Grandpa, his anger rising. 

“Well, I hoped you would.” 

“I won't,” declared Grandpa. 

“Now, come, Father; I may lose the 
opportunity if you’re going to be—” 
Jim’s voice had for the moment assumed 
the old dictatorial tone, but his hand, 
borne out by a gesture of impatience, 
came into contact with the cool safe. 
Immediately he subsided and began to 
wheedle, “After all, I’m your son. Why 
not lend me just a little?” 

In his excitement, Grandpa rose and, 
nearly falling without his cane, leaned 
against the wall. “Why not?” he almost 
shouted. “Why should I? All your life 
I’ve been giving to you. You care for 


me only when I have something to give 
you. It’s your turn to give now. It’s 
your—” In the middle of the sentence 


Grandpa’s anger left him, for, crumpling, 
he fell at his son’s feet. 


"THEY telegraphed Uncle Abner almost 
before the doctor had pronounced 
Grandpa dead. They were up to meet him 
when he arrived in his private car in the 
middle of the night, though Uncle Abner 
did not seem to note this token of their re- 
spect. Uncle Abner did, however, note 
carefully several things during the two sub- 
sequent days. They bore all the usual signs 
of grief, but he felt sure that inwardly 
they were thinking that, after all, Grandpa 
was a great care and that at his age one 
must expect to go. What Uncle Abner 
was sure of was an air of expectancy, 
which, try as they did to conceal it, was 
apparent. Jim did hint once: “Father 
told me that you knew the combination 
of his safe,” but Abner did not respond. 
Nothing else was said until they were 
returning from the cemetery. “I asked 
Lawyer Pons to be at the house when we 
returned. I knew that you would wish to 
be leaving soon.” 

Uncle Abner wasin no hurry. Heenjoyed 
keeping them in suspense. 

“Perhaps it would be better if we 
finished it up this afternoon,” rejoined 
his nephew. “You see, I was planning 
to buy Smith’s place, the one next, when 
Father died, and I’ve asked Smith to come 
over this afternoon. I hopethat you won’t 
think I’m heartless. You see, Sinith has 
another offer and I’m afraid he might 
take it, and, after all, Father’s dead, and 
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Try them tonight 
Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
after the day's toil, 
when every man feels 
entitled to taste lifes 
best.- + Soon you will 
smoke them exclusively 

Patt Marr Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 


For the connoisseur’s taste— 
and the thrifty man’s purse 
—here’s the best cigarette 
news in many a day. 


Famous Pall Mall—the most 
distinguished of all cigarettes 
—is now available in a special 
new size—20 for 30c. 


At “a shilling in London— 
and a quarter here,” Pall 
Malls have always been the 
world’s best cigarette buy. 
But the makers of Pall Mall 
have evolved new economies 
in manufacture which leave 
the quality intact, while ma- 
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terially cutting the costto you. 
Hence, the new “PALL 
MALLSPECIAL”—twenty 
genuine Pall Malls for 30c— 
a triumph in volume pro- 
duction. 


A trimmer cigarette than the 
Pall Mall Regular—a little 


smaller in girth, but with . 


plain ends only—and with 
the same exquisite blend of 
the choicest Turkish tobaccos 
that has always made Pall 
Mall incomparable. 


Try Pall Mall Specials to- 
night for your Luxury Hour. 


20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 
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Price Cut 4% On 
World’sGreatest 
ReferenceBooks 


Latest Edition 


Let experts work for you—in these books you 
will find the most remarkable collection of practical 
job experience and vital knowledge that was ever as- 
sembled in book form. More than 200 of the greatest 
engineers, lawyers, business men, and practical ex- 
perts—all of them men who have gone through the 
mill—give you in these books a life-time of valuable 
inside information on the line of work in which you 
want to get ahead. Make their knowledge and ex- 
perience yourown. Let them show you all the newest 
methods—the best ways of doing things. This very 
minute you may be up against some tough problem— 
if you had these books you would solve it instantly. 
Send the coupon for 


A Week’s Free Trial 


Just fill out the coupon and we will immediately 
send you any one of these libraries express collect. 
Read the books over carefully. Test them out thor- 
oughly for seven days. If you do not want them, 
send them back at our expense. If you decide that 
they will do for yot' what they have done for 280,000 
other men to whom they brought more money and 
success, pay $2.80 within one week and $3.00 a month 
thereafter until the special price is paid. This 
amounts to only 10c a day. Mail the coupon NOW 
if you want a bigger, better job and bigger pay. 


Free Consulting Membership 


A resident staff of from 15 to 20 practical experts is 
waiting to solve for you any difficulty that you may have. 


A letter or a wire to American 
s Technical Society will bri 

Your Choice 

75c a Week 


you an immediate answer an 
5 vols. Carpentry and 


the solution to your problems. 
This advisory staff of prac- 

Contracting—was 

$37.50 now...... 19.8 


tical men plus your working 
and reference library will en- 
12 vols. American Law 
and Practice (includi 


able you to handle success- 
fully any job in your line. 
These men know all the latest 
methods and the newest and 
best ways of doing things. 
ar Let this pay-raising consult- 
free reading course ani ing staff YOUR SILENT 
250 page book of stand- PARTNER. 
ard legal forms)—was 


$97.50 now...... 49.80 This free consulting 
8 vols. Applied Electri- membership offer is 
city—was Do now good for a limited 


time only and can be 
withdrawn without 
notice. 


Send No Money 


Here is your opportunity if 
‘ou want to earn more money. 
member we are taking all 
the chance—you pay nothing 
until you are thoroughly con- 
vinced that these books will 
help you to greatly increase 
your pay. Isn't this about 
the fairest proposition that 
was ever made you? 


American Technical 
Society 

Dept. X-615, Chicago, II. 

© A.T.S. 1923 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 
Dept. X-615,Chicago. 
Please\send mein eet OF ssid ayi 4,0 48:6 a 


6 vols. Auto Engineeri: 
—was $45.00 now 21. 

9 vols. Civil Engineerin, 
—was $67.50 now 34.8! 

8 vols. Business Manage- 


0.00 now. . 14.80 
Fire Prevention 


was 
4 vols. 
and Insurance — was 
$30.00 now...... 14.80 

6 vols. Modern Machine 
Shop Practice — was 
$45.00 now...... 21.80 

. Telephone and 
Telegraphy—was 
$30.00 now...... 14.80 

4 vols. 
0.00 


satisfied will send $2.80 within seven days and $3.00 a 
month until I have paid the special price of $ If I 
decide not to keep the books, I will return them within one 
week at your expense. It is understood that if I keep the 
books I am entitled to a FREE Consulting Membership 
in the American Technical Society. 


Address... . 


Referen 
(Please fill out all lines, give local merchant, banker, or 
employer as reference.) 


postponing business won’t bring him back.” 

Uncle Abner said nothing. Upon 
entering the house, he went to Grandpa’s 
room and a few minutes later entered the 
parlor, bowed to the lawyer, and handed 
the envelopes to Jim. He smiled grimly 
at the eagerness with which his nephew 
took them over to the table, closely 
followed by Clara. From his place by the 
window he smiled more grimly at the look 
of consternation which spread over their 
faces as they opened envelope after 
envelope and found nothing but blank 
sheets of paper. Finally they came to a 
small envelope addressed in Grandpa’s 


handwriting. They tore it open and read 
its contents. 

“Well, of all things,” cried Jim. “Read 
that,” he said, passing the letter. Uncle 
Abner read: 


When I had something to give you, you re- 
spected me. When I had not, you tolerated 
me. Be careful what you give Amy. 

FATHER. 


The chug of an engine was heard out- 
side. Uncle Abner looked out and then 
said: “I guess that’s Smith. You and he'll 
probably want to talk business. TIl 
clear out.” 


“Sailor Bill” Harriman Just Had to See 


Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 41) 


Castle. Take a good look at him as you 
go by.’ : 

“*T intend to,’ Bill answered firmly. ‘I 
will,’ 

“Months went by. I heard nothing 
from Bill, or of him, though I scanned the 
papers diligently. To tell the truth, it was 
of him that I fully expected to hear. But, 
strangely enough, his meteoric progress 
toward the consummation of his desire 
went all unheralded. Santiago had passed, 
and San Juan Hill. Excitement had 
mounted to a fever heat, patriotism had 
surpassed itself. The moment of victory 
had come and gone. The war was over. 

“One morning I looked up from my desk 
to see Dashing Bill Harriman swinging 
down the office. His step was as light as 
ever, his bronzed, handsome face carried 
the old hint of dare-devil recklessness. He 
dropped into a chair at my side, and. 
heaved a happy sigh. 

“Well, I saw Roosevelt,’ he said. 

“I knew you would. Tell me about it.’ 

“He threw. back his head and laughed 
like a care-free boy. ‘He gave me a run 
for my money, but I had a lot of fun.’ 


“IDHE tale that I heard was altogether 
in keeping with the narrator. After 
enlisting, Bill had gone‘to sea from Hamp- 
ton Roads ina light cruiser, bound for the 
fleet in Cuban waters. What happened 
aboard the cruiser would tax a discrimi- 
nating imagination. With the scorn of a 
merchant sailor for the formalities of naval 
discipline, Bill had kicked over the traces 
on the first day at sea. He wasn’t clear as 
to the occasion; I gathered that it was 
one of those incidents that start with a 
word and roll up like a snowball. Before 
he knew it, he'd whipped a petty officer. 
Thereupon the fight had extended, and he 
had stood off the whole ship’s company, 
more or less, for an interesting half-hour. 
“This naturally led to punishment, but 

it also led to unforeseen developments. In 
time of war, you know, the psychology of 
the service loosens up and there’s no ac- 
counting for what may happen. Bills 
spectacular fight had captivated the fancy 
of the ship; even those who'd suffered at 
his hands were ready to concede his glory. 
There never was anything ordinary about 
what Bill did; it was his gift to seem his 
most attractive in the midst of battle. 
The fact became known that he was a 
sailor of long experience, an officer in the 


merchant marine. The captain of the 
cruiser was an old-timer, himself brought 
up under sail. He knew his man. 

“After a couple of days in the brig, he 
called me.to the bridge,’ said Bill. ‘He 
was a fine old man. He heard my story, 
and explained things out tome in a way 
they hadn’t been put before. I could see 
with half an eye that the whole business 
tickled him. Then he made me a petty 
officer.’ 


“QO BILL advanced, a case of intrinsic 

^7 ability. The fun of the new occupation 
held his interest. for a while, but in the 
end it palled. Responsibility was chaining 
him tighter than ever to the service. To 
his chagrin, they weren’t stationed with 
the fighting fleet; the work cut out for 
them was scout duty along the Cuban 
coast, a task demanding constant watch- 
fulness and exciting enough in its way, 
except that nothing ever came out or tried 
to escape. Life was too quiet for his com- 
position. 

““T wanted to see Roosevelt, you 
know,’ he reminded me. ‘This game wasn't 
getting me anywhere. We heard rumors 
of the fighting ashore and afloat, but no 
real news, not half as much as you were 
reading every morning over your eggs and 
coffee. Things were always going on some- 
where else—the hero was the other fellow.’ 

“He leaned toward me confidentially. 
‘One night I got to thinking desperate 
about it,’ he went on. ‘We were close 
under the Cuban shore, creeping along 
without lights; the stars were out, there 
wasn’t a breath of wind, and the smell of 
the land was enough to drive a man in- 
sane. Heavy and sweet, you know—it 
broke me all up. I wanted a thousand 
things, and I didn’t know what I wanted. 
I got to thinking of Roosevelt; I’d made 
up my mind to see that man. I hung over 
the rail, sniffing the hot air, and all at once 
a rifle went off, bang! somewhere in the 
jungle a mile and a half away. Nothing 
much, I suppose, but the way I was feeling 
it finished me off completely. I happened 
to be alone just then on that side of the 
deck. So I jumped overboard and started 
to swim ashore... .’ 

“*JYumped overboard?’ I cried incredu- 
lously. 

“*Yes. But the minute I’d done it, I 
wished I hadn’t. I’d forgotten about the 
sharks—the water was full of the slimy 
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“She felt so 
miserably out of 
things ....” 


She wanted to get off in a corner 


HE knew there must be some reason why people 
didn’t seem to take to her. But what it was, 
remained an enigma in her mind. 

True, no one was ever bluntly rude to her. Yet 
she was not sought after as she and her mother 
thought a beautiful girl should be. 

At parties she felt so miserably out of things that 
often she simply wanted to get off in a corner and 
just cry it out. 

This particular night she did steal away. And 
the more she puzzled over the thing, the more of a 
mystery it became to her troubled mind. 


* * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). You, yourself, rarely know when 
you have it. And even your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some 


deep-seated organic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually—and fortunately— 
halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that this well-known 
antiseptic that has been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a 
breath deodorant. It halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the 
safe and polite side. You know your breath is 
right. Fastidious people everywhere are making it 
a regular part of their daily routine. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He 
sells lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a 


safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a 
half century. Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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If you live in a home 
without oak floors, a 
special thickness of 
oak flooring, called 
33 inch, can be laid 
over the old wom 
soft wood floors. The 
appearance will be 
the same, and the 
wearing qualities as 

reat, asif oak floors 
had been laid when 
the house was built. 


NATURE'S GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


three rooms 
YOU CAYES 


most about 


OUR living room is the center of 

home life, a place of hospitality and 

good clfcer, and should above all 
else, be livable and comfortable. 


OAK FLOORS have character, dignity, 
and charm. There is something in the 
very ‘‘feel" of -oak beneath the feet that 
suggests comfort and ease; it is Nature’s 
gift, and the beautiful grain and varicty 
of figure that characterize oak cannot be 
reproduced. When finished to harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room, an oak 
floor becomes ina decorative, as well as 
in a practical sense, the correct and mod- 
ern foundation for the living room, 

Oak flooring in the dining room, because 
of its richness and beauty, contributes to 
the sense of well-being and enjoyment. 

The atmosphere of the bedroom should 
be restful, quict, and conducive to sleep. 
Oak floors, finished to conform to the sub- 
dued tones selected for the furnishings, 
are delightful in their invitation to deep, 
restful sleep. 


Oak FLOORING BUREAU 
1070 Ashland Block, Chicago 


A booklet on oak 
flooring, with col- 
ored plates of fin- 
ishes, will be mail- 
ed you on request. 


Put your flooring 
problems up to 
our experienced 
experts. We will || 
gladly serve you. 
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devils. But there I was, and I hated like 
oison to call for help. The sharks would 
Ee just as likely to eat me before I was 
picked up, anyway. Then it occurred to 
me that Ree was a chance I’d been wait- 
ing for. Once I knew a fellow, mate of an 
English ship, who claimed that sharks 
wouldn’t eat a man if he kept on swim- 
ming; he swore by all the powers that he’d 
swum amongst ’em many times. He said 
the thing to do was to pay no attention. 
I doubted his word like thunder at the 
time, but had always felt curious to try. 
Well, now I could find out. I got out my 
cutlass and held it between my teeth, and 
struck out for the land.’ 
““T take it they didn’t get you,’ I ob- 


| served with a shudder. 


“*Nary a nip, said Bill. ‘It was ticklish 
work, though. It might have been better 
if I hadn’t been able to see ’em; but the 
darned streaks of phosphorescence they 
made, under and all around me, were try- 
ing on the nerves. I felt like a fellow lead- 
ing out a bunch of playful dogs. Once a 


| big shark brushed past me on the surface, 


going forty knots an hour, and the zip of 
his fin through the water close to my ear 
was almost more than I could stand. But 
I paid no attention, as the English mate 
said, and, by George, he was right!’ 


s ONDERFUL fellow—bent on see- 

ing Roosevelt. He landed, it seems, 
on the margin of a dense thicket, with a 
cutlass in his teeth and nothing on but a 
pair of duck trousers, and struggled the rest 
of the night to cut his way through to the 
interior. He made considerable progress, 
and came out at dawn on a narrow high- 
way just in time to see a band of United 
States cavalry trotting down the road. 
This alarmed him; he didn’t want to be 
captured. He hastily crossed the road and 
took to the jungle again. Most of that day 
he kept under cover, always traveling in- 
land. He saw no one. Toward night he 
grew ravenous for food. At about this 
time he reached the end of the wooded 
land; in front lay cleared ground. 

“Td come out on the back side of one 
of those sugar estates,’ he said. ‘I saw a 
bunch of tents in the offing, and some men 
were moving around. By this time, for one 
reason or another, I was growing a little 
light-headed; the idea got hold of me that 
I mustn’t be captured on any account. Off 
to the left I caught sight of a little hut on 
the edge of the clearing. I waited till it 
grew darker, then crept up to this hut. It 
was deserted, but I found some food and 
a blanket. I took the blanket, and slept 
that night in the woods.’ 

“‘Good lord! Didn’t you catch a fever?’ 

“‘I had one already, but didn’t know 
it.’ Next morning I pulled myself to- 
gether, stood away to starboard, and wan- 
dered off somewhere, always keeping un- 
der cover. I found more huts, and plenty 
of food; the peons evidently had run away 
in that locality. I kept seeing companies 
of soldiers across the fields, camping or 
marching; they seemed to be everywhere 
now. That made me very cautious. I was 
bound to see Roosevelt, you know, and it 
ran in my mind that if they caught me I’d 
be sent back aboard my ship as a deserter. 
I must have spent two or three days in 
the bush.’ 

“I could hardly believe my ears. Al- 
most naked, touched with a tropic fever, 
this man before me had wandered wild 


— 


in the Cuban jungle, by some impossible 
miracle keeping clear of the troops that 
unwittingly he traveled with. Yes, trav- 
eled with—that was the most incredible 
part of it. For all the while he was march- 
ing on toward his goal, a picturesque 
skirmisher of the forces advancing at that 
moment, also unwittingly, to the battle 
of San Juan Hill. 

“‘One night I saw I had to quit,’ he 
said. ‘The fact came over me as I drew 
up to a cabin on the edge of one of those 
endless plantations. Not that my strength 
was gone, the fever wasn’t very bad. But 
it was my mind: I’ve always been an easy 
mark for delirium. Point your finger at 
me and I’ll go off my nut. All that after- 
noon I'd been seeing and hearing things; 
I had just sense enough left to come to 
an anchor where I stood. 

“An old Indian woman sat at the door 
of the cabin. I’d always dodged the places 
that seemed to be occupied, but this time 
I didn’t care. As a matter of fact, I’d lost 
my connections and couldn’t figure out 
exactly why I was there. The old Indian 
woman got up and ran inside the hut; I 
must have made a pretty wild figure, But 
I was thinking of things at home and some- 
how got her mixed up with my mother; so 
I went in and threw my arms around her 
and kissed her on a leathery old cheek. 
She fetched me a clout that landed me on 
a bed in the corner; I must have been 
weaker than I knew. And that’s the last 
I remember for quite a while. 

“*When I woke up, I thought it was 

next morning. The old Indian woman was 
moving about the hut; she heard me stir, 
came and stood over me, and grunted. | 
didn’t feel sick, but my head was light and 
fluttery. I still couldn’t remember why 
I was there or what sort of a game I'd 
stumbled into. For instance, all that 
noise outside, explosions and such, like a 
Fourth of July celebration. What did that 
mean? I asked the old woman, but she 
didn’t speak English. I’m not certain that 
she spoke are a I heard her do 
was grunt. Then I started to get up, but 
she held me in bed with an arm like a wire 
rope. Later she brought me a bowl of 
black bean soup. I'll never forget how 
good it tasted. 
“IMHE noise outside increased; it seemed 
to be off to the left as I lay in bed. 
Someone out there was having the dickens 
of atime, shooting guns. The sound excited 
me. In the back of my head an idea was 
floating around like a feather in space, but 
it wouldn’t light anywhere. Only I felt 
that I mustn’t lie there any longer. My 
strength was coming back in waves. When 
the old woman’s back was turned, I got 
up and started forthe door. 

“She guessed my move, and came at 
me like a tiger; we had a tussle all over 
the narrow floor, but I was too much for 
her this time. At last she saw it was no use 
and suddenly let go. As I started for the 
door she ran to the corner and brought me 
a pair of trousers. It seems that I hadn't 
anything on. I put on the trousers—they 
weren't mine—and a black cotton shirt 
she gave me. Then I walked out without 
a word, and didn’t even look back at her. 

“< It was a shameful thing to do, but re- 
member I wasn’t responsible. My mind 
was entirely absorbed in other matters. . -: 
You see what she'd done for me, of course? 
Heaven knows how long I’d been lying 
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The Stewart 1-Ton Truck 


Every Truck Buyer Should Investigate 


Matches Trucks 
Costing up to $1800 


At $990 the Stewart l-Ton Truck matches trucks cost- 
ing up to $1800. It has altered all truck values. 
Compare it point for point with any l-ton truck. That 
will show Stewart's real value. 


Motor— Ample 
power, low fuel 
consumption 


With body and equipment complete the Stewart |-Ton Clutch—Positive 
Truck costs less than the chassis alone of many trucks and emootn to 
which it will outlast and out-perform. It is saving buyers 

from $500 to $800 over trucks of like quality. See it and 
compare its value before you buy any truck. 


Wheelbase, 130”. Loading space 8 feet. Will exceed 40 
miles per hour with capacity load. Throttle down to 4 
miles. Fine appearance. Owners report 12 to 16 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline. Electric lights, starter, electric 
horn, tool kit, and jack. Instrument board equipped 
with ammeter, oil gauge, starting choke, lighting and 
ignition switches. Disc steel wheels — Demountable 
rims. Non-skid cord tires 34x414”. 


Rear Axle — Sturdy 
and built to last 


A Few of the Many Units in the Stewart 1-Ton 
Truck, Which are also Used by Far Costlier Trucks 


Mo to r—*-beari 


x ing—Cellular 
shaft. Preisine fosi Clutch—7 dy plate beam, d Zenith carburetor, Cooling typecora, 
lubricating, automatic i multiple 5 i Remy ignition,starter, ressed steel shell. 
control. Rem disc type with auto- h generator, Gemmer tra strong chassis 


cylinder matic adjustment. 3 i steering. All found frame, 6” at greatest 

lock. Matches mo- Same as in trucks tial. All Timken roller in trucks costing depth. Equals trucks 
torsof truckscosting costing up to $1750. bearings. Equal to $1500 to $1800. costing $1400 to 
up to $1800. trucks costing $1800. $1750. . 


Other Sizes and 
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Ask for 


tobacco 
thats 
resh 


from the 
factory 


tobacco is properly aged, care- 
fully blended and packed for 
smoking, the sooner you 
smoke it the better it is. 


this 
is why Tuxedo cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon which 
the tobacco can be sold. Tuxedo is 


fresh — wherever — whenever, you 
buy it. 


buy 


atin of fresh Tuxedo today. Smoke 
a pier tly aan see how good fresh 
tobacco can be. 
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| there, or what sort of a lunatic I was; a 

' fever patient is often pretty diffcult—and 
I’m unreasonable by nature, you know. 
But she’d stuck by me, though a battle 
had happened to stage itself in front of 
her door. She’d made bean soup for me to 
the tune of cannon and musketry. She 
didn’t know who I was and didn’t care. 
An Indian is that way. 

“When I got outside, the bright light 
seemed to fill me with a rip-snorting 
energy. The air was thick with the raw 
smell of burning. I started to run in the 
direction of the noise. Soon I passed 
through a hedgerow of tall trees and came 

‘out in a field at the foot of a hill. It 
| wasn’t much of a hill, just a gentle slope 
with a ‘sort of blockhouse on the crest. 
The field was full of men running and fr- 
ing. Above the line of the hill, little puffs 
of smoke kept appearing and vanishing in 
the air. All this puzzled me, yet thrilled 
me through and through. A powerful feel- 
ing took hold of me, like the grip of a tidal 
wave. The strength of ten men seemed to 
| be in my body. i yelled at the top of my 
lungs, and started up the hill.’ 

“*You hadn’t any weapon?’ 
posed. 

“*No, but I soon found one. Half way 

up the slope, I stumbled over something; 
it was the body of a man in khaki. I 
stooped over and examined him closely, 
wondering how the deuce he came to be 
there; I can see his face to-day as plain as 
l saw it then. But he didn’t have any- 
thing to say for himself, not even a grunt; 
so I eted lip a rifle that lay beside him, 
and started up the slope again with 
another yell. This was the battle of San 
Juan Hill, you understand. .. .’ 

“*Of course,’ I said. ‘I wouldn’t have 
expected you to turn up anywhere else.’ 


I inter- 


Y THIS time I was closing in with 

the soldiers. I’d cut across their 
course, you know, by-the-wind, and this 
maneuver had brought me out a little in 
advanceof the charge. I hadn’t the faintest 
notion what it was all about, except that 
everyone was running toward the block- 
house and I had to go, too. Some men up 
there were firing a therr guns. 

“*My knowledge of firearms was lim- 
ited, and I hadn’t thought of providing 
myself with ammunition from the dead 
man’s belt. But almost by instinct I held 
the thing by the muzzle and found that 
it made a powerful club. As the charge 
closed in I wasn’t more than six feet ahead 
of the line. This distance I maintained. 
The funniest zipping sounds kept going 
by my ears—and all I could think of was 
that shark’s fin cutting through the water. 

“*Then all hands of us reached the 
| crest of the hill together, and I began to 
swing my club.’ 

“One can imagine it. This mad sailor, 
popping up from nowhere, raving in de- 
lirium, his eyes burning like coals, the 
startling pallor of his face offset by the 
blackness of his hair—this nightmare ap- 
parition, handsome and arresting, yet 
utterly irregular and bizarre, dashing for- 
ward at the head of the charge on San 

uan Hill like a symbol of destruction. 
hose at the front that day will remember 
his extraordinary figure, the flash of his 
frenzied assault, the whirlwind of his 
maniacal rage. 

“But he himself recalls none of it. The 
rest is a blank, until a lantern-jawed rang- 


er seven feet tall wrapped his arms 
around Bill and took away his gun. 
“*Here, stranger, drawled the giant, 
‘let down and rest a W hile. They ain’t no 
need of wastin’ juice in this here fashion.’ 
“Bill struggled to free himself, and 
gazed at the other in dawning amazement. 
‘What’s up? Where have they gone? 
“*They’ve done vamoosed the ranch,’ 
the ranger said. ‘For a considerable spell 
now you’ve been fightin’ empty air. You 
come with me and get some clo’s on your 
back. See here, I got a drop of Curacoa.’ 
“ Bill said the words went through him 
like a knife. Who could have expected it, 
then and there? He reached out his hand 
for the flask, and drained it down. In that 
instant, the curtain lifted and everything 
suddenly became plain. 


“I WANT to see Roosevelt, he cried, 
voicing the thought that had long been 
struggling for expression. 

‘There was a movement, a sound of 
many voices. Bill turned to discover a 
host of men surrounding hiin: men clad in 
khaki, dirty and disheveled, running 
about in high excitement, or lying ex- 
hausted on the ground. Out of the moving 
crowd a thick-set man of medium height 
stepped forward. 

“‘Who wants to see me?’ he asked 
sharply, chopping out his words. ` 

“This stranger put in the call, Colonel.’ 

“*Well, who is he? Where did he come 
from? What does he want?’ 

“*Don’t know who he may be, Colonel. 
Guess he dropped from the clouds to lead 
the procession. If you ask me, I opine he’s 
quite a fighter. He started in to drive ‘em 
single-handed, but the rest of us come 
along.’ 

“*Good boy, bully for you! Anyone 
who can fight is welcome here.’ The fa- 
mous teeth flashed out—and Bill suddenly 
recognized his hero. 

“*Are you Roosevelt?’ he asked deliber- 
ately, for he couldn’t be sure—the curtain 
was falling again. 

“To his honor be it said, the colonel 
took it as neither insult nor insubordina- 
tion. Instead, he went up to Bill and put 
a hand on his shoulder. 

“What’s the trouble, mate?’ he asked, 
in that friendly way that always won him 
men’s affections. 

“‘Mate?’ cried Bill, confused. ‘How 
did you know it, Captain?’ He was sway- 
ing where he stood. 

“<This here’s a colonel, stranger, not a 
captain,’ put in the tall ranger in a men- 
acing tone. 

“*Leave him alone!’ snapped Colonel 


Roosevelt. ‘Can’t you see there’s some- 
thing wrong? ... Heavens, what a figure 
of a man!’ 


“Nothing wrong, Captain, Bill wan- 
dered. ‘I like the way you shape, sir,— 
you’d make a fine shipmaster. Nothing 
wrong. I wanted to see you, that’s all. 
So I came down. . 

“*“What are you ‘talking about?’ de- 
manded Roosevelt, still holding Bill by 
the shoulder and looking him in the eye. 
‘Who are you, my boy? 

“I’m a deserter, sir,’ Bill answered 
quickly, prompted by Curacoa. 

“Halt cried the colonel, clapping him 
on the shoulder. ‘Give me a thousand 
deserters just like you, the next job I have!’ 

“Bill sat down suddenly on a stump at 
his feet, held his head in his hands, and 
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Shot from Guns 


Wheat and rice grains steam-exploded 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made by Professor Ander- 


son’s great process. They are steam-exploded, shot from guns. 
Over 125 million food cells in each kernel are broken for easy, 
complete digestion. 


The whole-grain elements are thus fitted to feed. 


The finest of cereal dainties 


The grains come out as airy puffs, crisp and flaky, 8 times 
normal size. The taste is much like toasted nuts, due to the 
fearful heat. 


So Puffed Grains make whole grains delightful. 
children eat them morning, noon and night. 
serve a cereal dainty that compares with these. 


Millions of 
Homes never 


Minerals—vitamines—bran 


Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals which growing children must have. 
These include calcium, phosphorus and iron, for lack of which countless 
children suffer. Wheat also supplies the daily need of bran. Milk supplies 
the vitamines—all three. 


Puffed Wheat—a food confection—makes the milk dish a delight. 
Let it supplant foods not so good. 


Puffed Rice is the queen of breakfast dainties. Mix it also with all fruits. 
Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children between meals. Let 
your children revel in these scientific foods. 

Quaker 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


burst into loud delirious laughter. Two 
things amused him extravagantly, both at 
once: First, the impossibility of explain- 
ing, the hopelessness of trying to explain 
at all. Second, -the fact that he’d come 
through fire and water to see Roosevelt, 
apparently for the sake of asking a re- 
prieve for the method of his coming. 

***See here, Captain,’ he laughed wildly, 
‘I may get into trouble on account of this. 
But I was bound to have a look at you. 
My name’s Bill Harriman. Will you help 
me out, sir, if things go wrong?” 

“*You bet I will!’ Colonel Roosevelt 
bent down, squinting up his face and 
peering at Bill with his near-sighted eyes. 
‘Why, the man’s burning up with fever!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Doctor, see that he goes 
in with the wounded, and look after him 
as well as you can.’ 

“These were the last words that Bill 
heard before the second curtain fell. 


“AND that’s about all of it. Bill spent 
a month or two in the hospital, and 
a couple of weeks trying to find the old 
Indian woman after he’d recovered. But 
the hut had been burned, and there wasn’t 
a trace of her in the locality. Then he 
came home. Instead of being branded as 
a deserter, he found that he was posted 
among the missing. The sharks were sup- 
posed to have got him that night when 
he disappeared off the Cuban coast. 
He let the Navy Department remain in 
ignorance of his vital status and paid no 
further attention to his official career. 

“ He paid no further attention to Roose- 
velt, either. This, I venture to affirm, is 
the most remarkable feature of the epi- 
sode. It’s nothing less than the brand of 
genius; it sets Bill apart from the world 
of common clay. Within a year the 
country was cluttered up with men who 
knew Roosevelt; there weré hundreds who 
had no other claim on celebrity. Among 
all the thousands who in time had come 
within his range, there were hardly a 
baker’s dozen, it’s safe to say, who 
hadn’t traded on the relation; who didn’t 
move heaven and earth to see him again, 
every chance they could get, and use the 
meeting to their own advantage. This is 
the way a political people act, the normal 
course of humdrum aspiration. 

“And Bill, you know, had won his meet- 
ing with Roosevelt under such a happy 
oracle. Much might have developed from 
that auspicious beginning; Roosevelt 
liked men who lived for thrills. 

“But Bill had no use for politics, and 
wasn’t a fellow to impose on chance 
acquaintanceship. He was a sailor—and 
a sailor always has new worlds to conquer. 
He began to lose interest in Roosevelt the 
moment he’d seen him; another adven- 
ture was over. He’d satished a sudden 
and burdensome curiosity, a_ perfectly 
natural thing for a man to do. Hed 
wanted to see Roosevelt, and he’d seen 
Roosevelt. Obstacles had arisen, events 
had interfered, but luck had finally tri- 
umphed. That was what had made it so 
attractive—to be a part of the game. How 
could a term of months be better spent? 
To Bill, nothing was futile that was fun. 

“But other curiosities came along, and 
he drifted off in their wake. As soon as he 
could get a berth, after seeing Roosevelt, 
Bill hurried away to sea again. He shipped 
for China, if I remember, which is to say, 
he tackled another hemisphere.” 


How Your Name Gets on So Many Mailing Lists, by E. J. WILLIAMS 


How Your Name 
Gets on So Many 
Mailing Lists 
(Continued from page 31) 


publishers, law-book concerns, and from a 
great many people who have social or eco- 
nomic ideas they want to popularize. 

lf you are a preacher or Sunday-school 
superintendent, you receive letters not 
only from publishers of books and reli- 
gious periodicals, but also from manu- 
facturers of paint or church and Sunday- 
school-room furnishings. If you are a 
member of the Elks, you hear from man- 
ufacturers who have little ivory elk heads 
to offer. If you are an official of a lodge 
of either the Elks or Moose organizations 
you may receive letters from dealers who 
sell mounted elk or moose heads. If you 
are on our list of circuses and tent shows, 
you hear from dealers in wild animals, 
horses, wagons, and tents—or perhaps 
from the owner of a sawmill, who will 
offer to ship you sawdust if you have diffi- 
culty in getting this product locally. 

From our long experience in preparing 
lists we have learned a great many inter- 
esting things about people in different 
parts of the country. We know, for in- 
stance, that people in the cities are most 
interested in information about furniture, 
rugs, cigars, automobiles, insurance, in- 
vestments, high-class summer or winter 
resorts, sanitariums, and travel tours. 
People in the small towns and country 
districts are most interested in informa- 
tion about seeds, agricultural imple- 
ments, fertilizers, farm publications, house- 
hold and medical books, paint, poultry 
supplies, phonographs, educational games 
for children, shoes, clothing, and moder- 
ate-priced furniture. 


WE HAVE learned that you are much 
more likely to answer a letter or re- 
spond to a circular if there is a coupon at- 
tached. This is because the coupon with its 
space for your name and address makes it 
easier for you to reply, and you are not so 
likely to let the matter slip your mind. We 
have also found that the average man or 
woman appreciates it when this time- 
saving invitation is placed at the bottom 
of a letter: “In replying, turn this sheet 
over and write on the back.” And we 
have had numberless experiences showing 
that the people of this country believe in 
advertising, 

A good many curious and interesting 
incidents have been called to my atten- 
tioi by firms which regularly distribute 
circular letters. Some time ago a firm 
dealing in switches and toupees sent out a 
circular illustrating their products. The 
circular stated that it would be necessary 
for any woman ordering a switch to send 
a sample of her hair. A woman in Ohio 
ordered a switch and sent a sample of her 
hair, but later she had to notify the com- 
pany that her order had not been filled. 
The company advised her that her order 
had never heen received, and that it 
would be necessary for her to send another 
sample of her hair. She did so, and it 
happened that this time the sample was 
lost. When asked for another sample of 
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Note the Men 


You meet everywhere today 
They are fighting film on teeth 


You see glistening teeth everywhere to- 
day. Not with women only, but with men 
—even with men who smoke. 

They are brushing teeth in a new way. 
They combat the dingy film. It is so the 
world over—in some 50 nations; and large- 
ly by dental advice. 

‘If you admire those whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth, learn how folks get them by 
this delightful test. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great enemy. It 
clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Food 
stains, etc., discolor it. 
So does tobacco. Then 
it forms the basis of 
dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. 

Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it, and they 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. 


harsh grit. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles were constantly increas- 
ing, mostly due’to film. So dental science 
saw that this film must be fought. 

After long research, two ways were 
found. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful scour- 
ing. : 


Pepsodéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 


ing Its polishing agent is far 
softer 


than enamel. 
a film combatant which contains 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. These 
two great film destroyers were embodied 
in it. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. To 
millions of homes the world over it has 
brought a new dental era. 


Other new factors 


Research also proved that other effects 
were essential. So Pepsodent multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest 
starch deposits which 
may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s 
great tooth -protecting 
agents in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepsodent multiplies their 
power. 


Never use 


You’ll clearly see 


You can see and feel the Pepsodent re- 
sults. After a week’s use you never can 
doubt that you need it. And you will want 
all in your family to share in its benefits. 

Send for the 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

Do this for your teeth’s sake. Cut out 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 202, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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: 7 | her hair, the customer complied, but at 
j ` the same time sent the firm this warning: 
“This is the last sample I can give you, 
for if I give you any more samples I'll 
have to buy a wig instead of a switch!” 
Many customers who regularly receive 
catalogues and letters from mail-order 
houses come to rely for all sorts of advice 
and assistance upon the firms they patron- 
ize. Several times it has happened that 
a mother whose daughter has had two 
suitors has written to the mail-order house 
describing the characteristics of the men 
who wanted to marry into her family, and 
asking advice as to which man should be 


"The Daddy of Them All” 


Jor Personal Efficiency 
in School and Business” 


Unless the holder of your fountain 
pen is the right length, diameter 
and weight to fit the size, shape 
and strength of your hand, or if its 
point does not fit the way you hold 
your pen, you keep up a constant 
nervous irritation that cuts down 
your efficiency. 


Add to your personal efficiency by 
fitting yourself perfectly with 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
No. 42 4V — Safety 


Type—with ring. 
Short length . $3.25 


No. 58 — Self Filling 
Type with clip cap. 
Over size—large ink 
capacity . $8.25 


T 


Over 1,000 Sizes 
and Styles 


5250 to 250 


To fit the way you 
hold your pen as 
well asthe size, shape 
and strength of your 
hand. 


Selection and 
Service at 
Waterman : 
dealers the | ol 
world over. 


4 


> 


No. 421442V | 
No. 58 


LE. Waterman Comp any 


191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 


encouraged. One lady recently replied toa 
letter calling attention to a new catalogue 
of wall papers with this request: 

“Tm not in need of any wall paper just 


| now; but I have been trading with you 
| for a good many years. 


Can’t you do 


something for me now? Ive been a 


| widow for six years, and I’m tired of liv- 


ing alone. I know you don’t list husbands 
in your catalogue, but that’s what I need 
more than anything else. Can you sup- 
ply me with one?” . 
Another woman, who had dealt a long 
time with a certain firm, wrote in one day, 
“We've been regular customers of yours 
for ten years. Next month my daughter 
Susie is to be married. ‘I feel that it 
would be nice if you would present her 
with a set of dishes or some furniture.” 


| PROBABLY the most accommodating 


customer that ever traded with a firm 
anywhere in the world is a woman who 
lives in Wheeling, West Virginia. This 
woman ordered a low-priced washing ma- 
chine from an Eastern mail-order house. 
It was slow in arriving, and she notified 
the company, which, to save her incon- 
venience, promptly dispatched another 
before the search for the first one was 
concluded. Both machines arrived at 
the customer’s house on the same day. 
The customer notified the company of 
this and asked what she should do with 
the extra machine. As the expense of 
shipping was nearly equal to the value of 
the machine, the company told her she 
could dispose of it as she saw fit. 

The second washing machine the cus- 
tomer sold to one of her neighbors. Then 
she sent a letter to the firm which began 
with this sentence: “Enclosed please find 
money order for your washing machine 
No.—” The clerk who opened the letter 
promptly accepted it as an order for an- 
cther washing machine, and he had it 
sent out. The woman sold the third ma- 
chine to another neighbor, and sent in 
another postal money order with the same 
kind of letter as before. Thus a fourth 
machine was sent her, and this again she 
disposed of in her own community. After 
receiving the fifth washing machine, the 
woman sent in a letter full of surprise and 
some indignation. She said that, while 
she expected to be able to sell the fifth 
machine, she positively couldn’t under- 
take to sell any more, as it was taking too 
much of her time from her other duties! 

This letter was not interpreted as an- 
other order, and the firm wrote explaining 
that the previous misunderstandings ha 
come about because of the many thou- 
sands of orders they received every day. 


| The firm suggested that if she disposed of 


the fifth machine she should keep the 
proceeds as a token of their esteem. 
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V, alspar and Stain at one stroke of he brush 
—with Valspar Varnish-Stains 


There’s nothing like Valspar for general household use on 
furniture or woodwork—inside and out. And it’s made 
in colors as well as the famous clear ree Varnish. Valspar 


in Colors stands all the well-known Va 


spar tests for water- 


proofness and durability. Like clear Valspar it is easy to 


apply and dries overnight. 


Valspar Varnish-Stain is 
Valspar itself—the waterproof, 
weather-proof, accident-proof var- 
nish—plus transparent, natural- 
wood colors. It brings out all the 
beauty of the grain in the wood 
underneath. Valspar comes in 
Mahogany, Cherry, Walnut, Light 
and Dark Oak, and Moss Green. 

It’s easy to use Valspar Varnish- 
Stains on either old or new furni- 
ture and woodwork, for you Val- 
spar and stain at one operation. 
Anyone can do it. 


VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


Reg US Pan th 
VARNISH-STAIN | were 
boiling water test 


Valspar Enamels—bril- 
liant, solid-covering colors—afford 
an unsurpassable finish for auto- 
mobiles and all wood and metal 
work. They are made of the finest 
pigments carefully ground in Val- 
spar Varnish, and come in 12 
standard colors: Red—light or 
deep, Vermilion, Blue—light, medi- 
um and deep, Green — medium 
and deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, 
Gray and Brown, also in Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum 
and Flat Black. 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


VALSPaA} 


MARNISH- “STAIN 


a 


= 
a 


were” vuanna 


This coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 


Your Address 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—zo0c apiece 
for each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of each product su 
special price.) Print full mail a 


Donko Names 9.050520; 4/as0is 


Voter Name. o3 5.66 sete cciideaee 


Valspar Stain . C 

lied at this | State Color......... 
plainly. Clear Valspar = 
EI TT Valspar Enamel c 
State Color ......... 
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Are you buying your medicine 


cabinet requisites “in the dark”? 


OU realize the danger of 


taking a dose of medicine 
in the dark. 


Isn’t it equally unwise to 
buy products for your medicine 
cabinet in the dark, knowing 
nothing of their purity or their 
maker's integrity? - 


Such products (often used 
in emergencies), unless free 
from impurities and of correct 
strength, may be ineffective— 
even harmful. 


How do you select them ? 


Do you merely ask for 
“epsom salt,” ‘milk of mag- 
nesia,” “‘boric acid”? Or do 
you protect yourself and your 
family by buying such products 
only under the label and guar- 
antee of a recognized and trust- 
worthy name? 


For more than sixty years, 
Squiþb Products have been 
recognized as the highest stand- 
ard of purity and reliability. 
Scientific skill, professional 
knowledge and manufacturing 
integrity have contributed to 
make Squibb Household Prod- 
ucts not only safe, but as con- 
venient to use and as pleasant 
to take, as possible. 


The Squibb Section 


You will find Squibb House- 
hold Products in a separate 
Squibb Section in thousands 
of drug stores. Make your 
purchases from this section. 


The name Squibb on any 
household product is a con- 
stant protection for you and 
for your family. Demand 
Squibb Products for your 
medicine cabinet. 


Suggestions for your medicine cabinet 


This list includes only the familiar products that are in constant use in thou- 


sands of homes. 


Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 


Check your needs and take this list to your druggist to fill: 


Squibb’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 


SQUIBB 


Copyright 1923 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT g 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


So far as I know, Boyd’s City Dispatch 
is the largest agency in the world dealing 
in classified lists of names. The firm was 
founded in 1830, and its business then 
was delivering letters and special mes- 
sages. Later on, when the United States 


| Government established mail routes in 
| New York, the private mail delivery busi- 


ness lost its usefulness. Already, how- 


| ever, in connection with our other busi- 
' ness we had been employed to furnish 
special lists of names, and I believed that 


| there was a real future in a country as big 
| as ours for a firm dealing in classified lists. 


| and stock lists. 


At that time, however, the business of 
furnishing lists was so unpromising that I 
was able to buy a half interest in the firm 
for a hundred and fifty dollars. To-day 
we have 40,000 regular customers buying 
our lists. During a period of little over a 
year we have ei 150,000 lists containing 
200,000,000 names, at a price for each list 
ranging from one dollar and a half to six 
thousand dollars. 

The easiest names to get for our lists 
are, of course, those of senators, congress- 
men, and other legislators, because these 
can be obtained from official directories. 
The trade lists of manufacturers and deal- 
ers are likewise easy to get, but these have 
to be investigated and checked continu- 
ally, because of the great many changes 
that occur every few months. 

The hardest names to get are those of 
responsible persons of means. The prep- 
aration of any such list as this requires a 
great deal of expert investigation, cover- 
ing public records of property holdings 
Facts which on their sur- 
face might indicate that a man is very 
well-e0-d6 cannot always be relied upon. 
To some extent, for instance, the kind of 
automobile a man owns might be ac- 
cepted as an indication of his worth; but, 
on the other hand, a man may have 
bought a high-priced car second-hand. 

In one case a man wrote to inquire why 
we had ‘him on a list of people supposed 
to be worth around $250,000. He said he 
wished he was worth that much, but he 
claimed to be worth only $10,000. In- 
vestigation showed that we had put him 
on a list of wealthy men because $250,000 
worth of shares were held in his name. 
We found that he was only a figurehead, 
and owned none of these shares. 


ALTHOUGH we have thirty thousand 
different lists, we are continually being 
asked to prepare lists of special classifica- 
tions, gach as fat people, bald people, thin 
people, and sufferers from asthma or liver 
trouble. In the past few months we have 
made up ninety-six special lists for in- 
ventors. Some of these inventors have 
wanted the names of financiers who 
would be interested in buying patents or 
in financing the development of patents. 

One list frequently in demand is that 
giving the names of the country’s wealth- 
iest widows. Sometimes we find that 
matrimonial agencies seek to buy this 
list; but we have declined to sell it for 
that purpose. 

There are 2,532 widows in the country 
worth over $50,000. The list is most 
commonly used by persons or firms wish- 
ing to send out information regarding 
real estate, philanthropic enterprises 
needing contributions, travel tours, and 
high-class investments. ; 

Our lists show that there are in the 


How Your Name Gets on So Many Mailing Lists, by E. J. WILLIAMS 
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United States 2,800,000 
long in a selected class of individuals and 
make good customers, but who have no 
definite financial rating. There are 1,- 
500,000 persons worth over $5,000; 
410,000 worth over $4000 100,000 
worth over $100,000. here are 22,500 
persons worth half a million, and there 
are 8,078 millionaires. 


ersons who be- ' | 


You can tell a good deal about how | 


much people think you are worth from 
the kind of circular letters you receive. 


People worth up to a thousand dollars, | 


and who are known to have a good stand- 
ing because they pay their bills, are on 
what we call the general mail-order list. 
They receive catalogues- from mail-order 
houses, and also announcements from 
dealers or manufacturers about such mod- 


erate-priced products as clothes, shoes, | 


and raincoats. 


The man who is supposed to be worth | 


from $1,000 to $5,000 receives letters 
from jewelers concerning moderate-priced 
rings and watches. The cigars brought to 
his attention range in price from five to 
ten cents. His letters from an insurance 
company tell him of policies ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000. G he receives lessees 
from hotels or summer resorts, his infor- 
mation is about accommodations to be 
had for from three to five dollars a day. 

People worth more than $5,000 receive 
letters about pianos, organs, high-class 
domestic furniture and rugs, and silver- 
ware. The insurance suggestions sent to 
a man in this class range from $10,000 to 
$15,000. He receives Tattars from hotels 
whose rates are from $5 to $25 a day. 
The cigars he hears about are priced at 
from ten to thirty cents. 

People worth $50,000 or over receive 
letters about investments, philanthropies, 
antique furniture, Oriental rugs, jewelry, 
country homes, and insurance proposals, 
ranging from $20,000 to $100,000. 


WOMETIMES a dealer who sends an- 
‘7 nouncements to people he expects to be 
interested in moderate-priced goods gets 
a surprise. Two or three years ago, when 
the industrial boom was at its height, a 
dealer in hats sent out a catalogue illus- 
trating hats worth up to four dollars. 
By a printing error the four-dollar hat was 
priced at ten dollars. The dealer fully 
expected that his customers would simply 
disregard that particular hat; but a very 
large proportion proved to be interested 
inaten-dollar hat. So he sent them hats 
worth that much money and as nearly 
as possible resembling the illustration 
from which they had ordered. 

Some time ago, when a company was 
preparing to circularize prospective cus- 
tomers for a well-known car of very high 
price, I was informed that the company 
did not want a general list of very wealthy 
persons. They wanted a selected list of 
moving picture stars, stage stars, persons 
who had made money in oil, and others who 
had made money very quickly and easily. 
The reason for this was an interesting one: 

he company felt that people who had 
had money for a long time also had high- 
priced cars, and would probably keep to 
cars of that make, whereas people who had 
recently made a lot of money would be 
on the market for a car of high reputation 
at a very high price. 

Recently a well-known bank bought 


five lists, each of which contained from L = a n 


For Artistically Coloring 
All Wood 


Color brings out the grain and enhances the natural beauty of 
wood. With Johnson’s Wood Dye inexpensive woods may be fin- 
ished so they are as beautiful and artistic as fine hard woods. 
Johnson’s Wood Dye is simple to apply—it goes on easily and 
quickly without a lap or a streak. It penetrates so deeply that 
the natural color is not disclosed if the wood becomes scratched. 
Dries in four hours and does not rub off or smudge. 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of the word. It contains no fin- 
ish whatsoever—apply Johnson’s Polishing Wax or Johnson’s Varnish over it. 
JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE is made in fourteen beautiful shades—a few 
of which are— 


Walnut Dark Oak Golden Oak 
Early English Light Oak Mission Oak 
Dark Mahogany Brown Mahogany Bog Oak (Green) 


All shades may be easily lightened, darkened or intermixed. 


Are You Building 


If so—you should have our book on Wood Finishing. 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
covering capacities, etc. Use Coupon Below. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and expert an- 
swer to all questions on interior wood finishing—without cost or obligation. 


| (aerate 


Tells just what 
Includes color card—gives 


A Book on Wood Finishing FREE 
\ S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A.M. 9, RACINE, WIS. 
À (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
| “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Please send me free and postpaid your illustrated color book on Wood 
Finishing — “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 


My Dealer is 


| | My Name | 
I My Address | 
City & State 


` 
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Sessions time for, 


934 inches wide; 
lginches high; 
Mahogany Fin- 
ish Case; 5 inch 
White drabic 
Dial; Eight Day 
Cathedral Gong 
Strike. 


I5 


, DEPENDABLE AS TIME ITSELF 
—_—_——_....n.nn es 


COPLEY Ëh 


$13.50 æ | 


school. days 


v 


Helping to make “on time” 
a life-long habit 


OWHERE in the home is 
N precise time more helpful 
than in the children’s room. To 
aid the kiddies in forming habits 
of punctuality is to help them 
on the road to success. 

Have you ever heard a Ses- 
sions Clock speak? They are 
happy-faced, cheerful clocks; 
their chime tones are like the 
voices of care-free children. 

The Sessions dealer right in 
your neighborhood has a Sessions 
Clock especially appropriate for 
any room of your house — and 


every room in every home should 
have a time-piece. Beautifully 
ornamental—always doing use- 
ful duty! 


You will wonder how Ses- 
sions Clocks, so precise in per- 
formance and so pleasing in tone, 
can be sold for so little money. 
For over a half century Sessions 
has been making fine clocks at 
reasonable prices. 


At leading jewelry and de- 
partment stores are many styles 
and designs of Sessions Clocks. 


WHEN you write for the Sessions booklet “Friendly 
Clocks”? mention, please, your dealer's name. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK COMPANY, 112 E. Main St., Forestville, Conn. 


CARLTON 

21 inches long; ro inches 

$20.50 high; Mahogany Finished 
Case; Eight Day; Cathedral Gong. 


essions 
Clocks 


9,000 to 15,000 names of persons of mod- 
erate means. These people were given 
an opportunity to invest a certain limited 
amount in stock of the bank. The offer 
was not made to the wealthiest investors 
of the country, simply because the bank 
wanted its stock held among as many dif- 
ferent persons as possible. 

A financier sent out 700,000 circular 
letters to people worth from $5,000 to 
$50,000 offering an opportunity to buy a 
small amount of stock in a life insurance 
company. I was informed that as a re- 
sult $3,000,000 worth of stock was sold. 
This capital was then used to buy three 
other small life insurance companies, 
which were combined with the original 
company, greatly increasing the strength 
and resources of all four. 

Newspapers sometimes purchase lists 
of residents, shopkeepers, and profession- 
al people, so that special announcements 
can be sent to them regarding subjects on 
which the dailies will specialize during the 
next few weeks. One large newspaper in 
New York recently sent out 200,000 pos- 
tal cards to tell prospective readers that 
during the next few weeks they could 


| read in that paper all about a certain 


murder mystery in a nearby city of New 
Jersey. Another newspaper proprietor 
sent Out 100,000 notices to prospective 
readers that his paper would specialize 
for a period of a month on the problems 
of capital and labor. 

So far as I know, the largest number of 
circular letters ever sent out in connec- 
tion with one matter and at one time was 
10,000,000. This was years ago, when a big 
sugar merchant wanted to inform people 
over his personal signature that they could 
get sugar of a high quality in block form. 


MANU FACTURERS are among the 
most frequent users of circular lists. 
Shoe manufacturers sometimes use a list of 
selected residents in such cities as Denver, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, or 
Savannah, sending out information con- 
cerning their shoes under the name of the 
retail dealer in each city. A Southern 
company has marketed a great many red 
cedar chests by sending notices about 
them to people worth over $5,000. 

Manufacturers of screen and wire from 
time to time circularize the makers of fly 
swatters, offering the materials necessary 
to fly-swatter production. Individuals 
who have gathered amateur collections of 
Indian relics sometimes circularize the 
country’s two hundred and seventy regu- 
lar dealers in Indian curios, offering to 
dispose of their possessions. The manu- 
facturers of novelties, ribbons, china, 
metal goods, brushes, candy, soap, and 
ten-cent golf balls frequently use the list 
of ten-cent stores. Undoubtedly special 
ten-cent-store sales in your community 
have come about directly as the result of 
some special offer made to the store by a 
manufacturer in one of these lines. 

One of the interesting things we have 
discovered as a result of dealing in lists is 
that the most permanent residents in any 
community are physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, clergymen, and architects. 
change of residence among members of 
these professions occurs not faster than 
at the rate of from two to three per cent a 
year. Hotel managers in the cities seem 
to change their positions less frequently 
than any other nonprofessional class. 
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You Save Money all the 
Year Roun 


In Summer— 


Your engine starts easily, you use your 
lights less, you drive farther. This tends 
to overcharge and overheat your battery. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation 
gives you extra protection against the 
effects of overheating. Being made 
largely of rubber, it does not “burn-out.” 
Thus it has saved many a battery which 
otherwise would have been a total loss. 


la) 


In Winter— 


Stiff motors and the greater use of lights 
put a heavy load on the battery. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation gives a 
battery more ‘‘punch’’—starting a cold 
motor more quickly and with less drain 
on the battery. The battery remains 
more fully charged and is less likely to 
freeze—saving you trouble and perhaps 
a $10 or $12 repair bill. 


A Low Cost for Satisfactory Battery Operation 


With all their advantages, Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries cost 
no more to buy than any other first-grade battery—and they cost less 
to own. You'll find real battery economy and satisfaction at any 


Willard Service Station. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Willard “A” and “B” Radio Storage Batteries reduce noises and in- 
crease efficiency. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better Results from Radio”. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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Are You Face-to-Face 


Would an Extra $50 a Month 
Make You Happy? 


Does the 


RHAPS you are facing the problem of 
“making ends meet.” There's no use of 
dodging the fact if you are. For you 
cannot be happy unless you have enough money 
to make you comfortable and allow you to 
enjoy a few of the pleasures of life. 

Let's be specific. What do you want in 
life? Well, among other things you want 
enough money to enable you to manage your 
home properly. You want to wear attractive 
clothes. You want to educate your children. 
And you want to put enough money away to 
make you comfortable in the years to come. 


The Way to Money Freedom! 


All right! You can begin now! We will be 
glad to show you an easy way to earn at least 
350 every month. Here is your opportunity to 
lift the burden of not-enough- money. Here is 
your chance to gain the good things of life that 
you see other women having. 

Now we are not talking theory. If we were, 
we couldn't print this. When we make the 
statement that we can give you an extra $50 a 
month we are stating afact. And back of this 
statement is the actual proof that the World's 
Star Knitting Company has employed over 
30,000 men and women. A majority of them 
have av eraged over $50 a month profit. 

Yes, and right this very minute, you are 
being offered the same opportunity that has 
made these thousands of people successful and 
happy. Do you want to take advantage of it? 
Will an extra $50 every month bring you the 
comfort and happiness you have always longed 
for? 


WORLD’S STAR PRODUCTS 
are Known to Millions 


You have probably heard of World’s Star 
Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear. Per- 
haps you have worn this famous brand of mer- 
chandise yourself. Millions of American house- 
wives know the great value and low prices that 
have made World’s Star products popular for 
more than twenty-eight years. 

Now, World's Star products are not sold in 
retail stores. All of our orders come from our 
local representativ es. Each year we pay these 
representatives several hundred thousands of 
dollars for taking orders from their friends, 
neighbors and the people of their communities. 

And now we offer you the chance to become 
our representative in your community and get 
your share of the big commissions we pay each 
month. All you do is take the orders. We do 
the rest. You get your money the day you 
take the order. We collect the rest when we 
deliver the goods. 

See how simple it is? We furnish you with a 
complete outfit of samples. We give you a 
supply of our beautiful 64-page art catalogs 
showing our 258 styles of hosiery and under- 


ay check fall short of the mark? Do you have 
to go without comforts that other women can afford? | 


wear—a line far greater than the biggest de- | 


partment stores carry. A line with such a wide 
variety that any person can be suited. We 
show you how to start. W e tell you just how to 
become really successful, in such a simple and 
understandable way that you are bound to 
succeed. 

And if you only send us six average orders a 
week, you will make $50 a month. It is easy to 
get this much business in just a few hours. 

This work is pleasant and respectable. 
our pay-roll are thousands of fine American 
women, each one happy and successful. Their 


On | 


customers are well pleased and each season their | 


business is growing and their profits increasing. 


We’ve Solved the Problem 
for Thousands of Women 


With our help a mother of two small children 
is banking $50 a month after paying all expenses. 

Two sisters, both over fifty, with no business 
training save ours, bought and paid for a home 
and a ten-acre chicken farm in three years. 

Ten church women together, made enough 
money to pay off the mortgage in just one year, 
in their little western town. 

Two California women, for years, have 
averaged over $50 weekly, apiece. 

An ex-country school ‘teacher is making 
$1,800 a year in the very community in which 
she formerly got $300 for teaching. 

A dear old grandmother of 70 has been saved 
that pitiful trip “‘over the hill to the poor farm” 

and is happy and contented as she earns her 
honest living taking orders for us. 

Many, many women, whose husbands lie 
‘neath Flanders’ field, are solving their prob- 
lems with our help. 

And their success shows that previous 
experience or training is unnecessary. 

So if you feel the need for more money don't 
turn this page until you have clipped this 
coupon, fill it out and send it on its way. It 
may mean the turning point in your life. Mail 
it right now while the impulse to succeed is 
upon you! 


World’s Star Knitting Co., 
157 Bay City, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part 


please send me complete information on how I | 


can become your representative and earn at 
least $50 each month in my spare time. 


There are more than fifty thousand 
nurses in the country, and every year the 
addresses of at least one-fifth of them 
change. They go from one hospital to 
another, or from the country to the citv. 
Even when employed in the same city 
over a period of years they change their 
places of residence frequently. 

The addresses of clerks, bookkeepers, 
and cashiers are continually changing. 
This is because the members of these oc- 
cupations are directly in line for promo- 
tion, or because they go from one firm to 
another on account of better salary offers. 

Barbers in the city frequently change 
their places of business; but in the smaller 
towns they remain for years in the same 
pace We have found that one reason 
or the change in the cities is that the 
hired barber often makes more money in 
tips than the boss makes out of the busi- 
ness. Presently he is able to buy out the 
boss, and the boss moves on and starts 
another place, or goes to work for a more 
successful barber than himself. In the 
smaller towns the barber shops are very 
often handed down from father to son. 


THERE are 367,410 general stores and 
groceries in the country. Our figures 
show that ten out of every hundred of the 
proprietors of these stores in the larger 
cities will not be at the same address a 
year from now. The main reason for this 
is financial failure. 

The business of the grocer is, how- 
ever, much more hazardous in a large city 
than in a small town. There is a wide- 
spread desire among many people to go 
into business for themselves. Many of 
these seem to think that by going into a 
congested community where there are 
several prosperous groceries they, too, 
will begin to share in the prosperity. The 
result is often failure, for there may not 
be enough business to go around. An- 
other thing that would-be grocery pro- 
prietors overlook is the fact that the small 
man cannot always buy advantageously 
enough to compete with chain stores. 
Any man who is thinking of going into the 
grocery business in these days will do well 
to consider his location very carefully, 
and to bear in mind that for every 250 
inhabitants in the country there is to-day 
at least one general store or grocery. 

The business of the retail dry-goods 
merchant is also very hazardous. There 
are nearly 40,000 retail dry-goods mer- 
chants in the country. The change in the 
members of this classification amounts to 
about thirty out of a hundred every year. 

The greatest proportion of change oc- 
curs among the proprietors of gasolene 
stations, garages, | automobile supply 
houses. There are 110,000 members in 
this group. Owing to failure, movings, 


| deaths, or the fact that the business has 


been taken over by new concerns, this list 
changes thirty-five per cent in a year. 


“QUIT Looking for Help,” says Dr. 
Frank Crane next month in one of his 
powerful inspirational pieces. Doctor 
Crane points out that self-pity is the 
most terrible of all weaknesses, and 
he emphasizes the sound wisdom of 
the old injunction ‘‘Learn to lean on 
your own breakfast.” This article 
will ‘‘buck up” any dispirited person 
and give new zest to everyone else. 
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This Tiny College 
Has Beaten the 
World at Debating 


(Continued from page 33) 


than his opponent can present it himself. 

“How many salesmen—how many peo- 
ple in business of any kind—take this pre- 
caution? It has always seemed to me that 
most folks, in trying to persuade you to do 
business with them, look on your objec- 
tions as something that must be overruled 
and got out of the way as quickly as pos- 
sible. They do not stop to think of the 
superior strategic value of showing that 
they sympathetically appreciate the other 
fellow’s viewpoint and can express it. 

“One never gets far in any discussion 
by trying to force his opinions upon 
others. Instead of saying bluntly: ‘I am 
right—you are wrong, it is much more 
effective to say: ‘It seems to me that you 
are mistaken; but first let us assume that 
you are right, and see where that leads 
us? ... You can’t bludgeon people into 
your way of thinking; but you can usually 
win them by going over to where they are 
and gently leading them to you.” 

“But doesn’t it take a lot of time for 
your students to gain complete mastery of 
their subjects?” I asked. 

“Indeed, yes! It takes both hard work 
and enthusiasm. We could never accom- 

lish real results if the students had not 
een ready to pay this price. They have 
the fighting spirit that overcomes all ob- 
stacles. On the second floor of Chase Hall, 
the general recreation and social building, 
is a quiet room—its walls covered with 
pictures of old student debaters, its tables 
heaped high with ‘Congressional Records’ 
and other documents. Here is where boys 
immure themselves for hours at a time 
during the days before a debate. 

“Moreover, they go in for training as 
seriously as football or baseball players. 
Every day they take hikes of one hour to 
keep physically fit. Last September, the 
team preparing for the Oxford debate set 
apart certain hours each day for playing 
tennis. This physical activity is in addi- 
tion to the required college arorau 
work of three hours a week, and the carry- 
ing on of regular college studies. In two 
instances violators of the training schedule 
were dropped from our debating teams. 


“THE Oxford debate last fall was sched- 
uled for September 26th, four days 
after the opening of college. The men se- 
lected for the team reported voluntarily for 
training on September 5th, and toiled for 
days as faithfully as a football squad. I re- 
ai also, that when we had a debate sched- 
uled with Harvard, early S hae 1921, 
the three participating students voted to 
stay in Lewiston and study through the 
holidays—giving up their trips home. Even 
on Christmas Day they were hard at their 
grind.... A few weeks earlier, another 
team willingly spent its entire Thanks- 
giving recess preparing for a debate with 
ale. 
“Te’s hard to appreciate this spirit until 
you come into direct contact with it. The 
ys make all kinds of sacrifices. I recall 
ow one speaker was taken critically ill 
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done for better shaving 
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You see the benefit of Williams’ in the finer, smoother faces 
of its users. With every shave, their skin is left soothed, soft, 
delightfully refreshed. 

The help one ingredient gives 

A certain ingredient in Williams’ is responsible for this de- 
lightful skin-help that you get in every Williams’ shave. With 
the help of this ingredient, Williams’ lather softens your beard 
quickly, thoroughly, so that your razor cuts with ease. en, 
because of it, your skin remains after the shave soft and cool, in 
ideal condition—truly benefited by the gentle effect of Williams’. 

It is this marvelous skin care that makes Williams’ different 
from any shaving soap you ever used. 


Send for free trial tube 
We invite you to shave for a week, or as much longer as the 
tube lasts, with a “Get Acquainted” tube of Williams’ which 
we willsend you free. Use the coupon below or send a post card. 
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SARGENT 


acks & Hardware 


Tires are money— 


don’t leave them UNPROTECTED! 


F you want to know just how 

unyielding a Sargent Cyl- 
inder Padlock can be, put one 
on your extra tires—then lose 
the key. 


In the Sargent collection 
there is one that served on a 
New England private garage 
door. A thief battered it, pried 
it, and twisted it, and finally 
abandoned his efforts to make 
it give way. After having made 


somewhat similar tests in our 
laboratory, we can imagine his 
perspiring despair. 


Put a Sargent Cylinder 
Padlock on your spares to-day. 
Its cost is so reasonable, you 
can afford to use one also on 
tool boxes, garage doors, tool 
houses, cellar windows, locker 
doors and chests of valuables. 
It protects as adequately as 
the Sargent Cylinder Lock on 
your home’s front door. 


Make your home more secure and better look- 
ing with the proper Sargent Locks and Hard- 


ware. 


Write for the Sargent Book of Designs. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


45 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


just after he had been appointed to a cer- 
tain team. In the course of his illness his 
sister sent us this telegram: ‘Charlie has 
double pneumonia, but he is fighting to 
get well in time to take part.’ I called the 
squad together and read the message. In- 
stantly they voted to leave the place open 
for the absent one until the last minute. 

“*He’s a better man than we are!” said 
one of the boys, who stood a good chance 
for the place if we declared it vacant. 

“Charlie tottered when he appeared on 
the campus, a short time before the de- 
bate was scheduled; but he fitted himself 
as best he could—and led the team to a 
unanimous victory. 

“ Before another debate, one of the men 
was forbidden by his doctor to use his eyes 
for reading. He told us that he was follow- 
ing these orders—and we were amazed 


| when he appeared for practice each day 
| with a most complete knowledge of what- 


ever phase of the question was under con- 
sideration. Later the secret came out: 
A certain girl student, now his wife, spent 
hours reading aloud to him a list of books 
and documents covering the subject. 

“T have emphasized thorough prepara- 
tion because it is something which many 
people slight; but of course the best prep- 
aration in the world will not suffice unless, 
at the same time, you are able to present 
your sales. argument simply and effective- 
ly. Here is where the quality I have called 
‘horse sense’ comes into its own. 


“WE HAVE found that human beings 
are interested primarily in them- 
selves. Whena manstartsin to think about 
any general politicaloreconomicor business 
niblene his first instinctive question is: ‘Oh, 
yes; but how does this affect me?’ ... Theo- 
ries and precedents and general esthetic 
considerations must all sit on a side track 
until he has his mind straightened out on 
that point. Very naturally and properly 
he wants to know how a given project 1s 
going to affect his own pocketbook. 

“In a debate with the University of 
Pennsylvania last year, we arnore the 
policy of canceling the Allied war debts to 
us. Our main argument—and the one we 
drove home again and again—was that 
Silas Jones, the average man in the audi- 
ence, would eventually have more money 
in his pocket if these debts were canceled, 
because such a cancellation would stimu- 
late trade between America and Europe. 
Our opponents used up a good deal of 
powder in attempting to prove that these 
debts could be collected. Without attempt- 
ing to demolish their elaborate structure 
brick by brick, we concentrated on at- 
tempting to show that it would cost us 
more money in the end to collect these 
debts than to cancel them—something 
that would be reflected, again, in the 
taxes that Silas Jones would have to pay. 

“In our recent debate with Oxford the 
English speakers talked with amazing 
eloquence about the duty of America to 
‘relieve suffering Europe’ by entering the 
League of Nations. We did not attempt 
to minimize this humanitarian appeal. 
We declared, hawever, that our people, 
always generous and sympathetic, could 
be counted on to do their duty—but only 
“at the promptings of the American con- 
science, not at the dictate of a super- 
state.’ Then we set out at once to prove 
conclusively that the taxes of the average 
man in the audience would be increased 
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engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil A" 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced, 

This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 
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7 Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT now, today, I offer you 
an opportunity to be your own 
boss—to work just as many hours a 
day as you please—to start when 
you want to and quit when you 
want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell 
you about W. S. Cooper, 
of Ohio, who was mak- 
ing only $3 a day. He 
accepted my offer. I 
gave him the same 
chance I am offering 
you. Now he makes as 
high as $700 a month 
and worksonly about five hoursaday. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then 
let me tell you about E. A. Sweet, 
of Michigan. He was an electrical 
engineer and didn’t know any- 
thing about selling. In his first 
month’s spare time he earned $243. 
Inside of six months he was making 
between $600 and $1,200 a month. 


J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a 
small town of 631 population. He 
was sick, broke, out of a job. He 
accepted my offer. At this new work 
he has made as high as $69.50 in one 
day. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regu- 
lar job paid him $2 a day, but this 
wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year. 


Yes, and right this very minute you 
are being offered the same proposi- 
tion that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All- 
Weather Coats? They are advertised in 
all the leading magazines. A good-look- 
ing, stylish coat that’s good for summer 
or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, 
made of fine materials for men, women 
and children, and sells for less than the 
price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own 


W. S. COOPER 


representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
sending us orders. 


And now I’m offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that three 
hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is to take orders. 
We do the rest. We deliver. 
We collect and you get your 
money the same day you 
take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. 
We furnish you with a com- 
plete outfit and tell you how 
to get the business in your 
territory. We help you to 
get started. If you only 
send us six average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, 
you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a-Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for 
this is the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit of $40 
in his first day’s work—the same proposi- 
tion that gave R. W. Krieger $20 net 
profit in a half hour. It is the same 
opportunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this ad I will show you the easiest, 
quickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are in- 
terested in a chance to earn $200 a week 
and can devote all your time or only an 
hour or so a day to my proposition, write 
your name down below, cut out the cou- 
pon and mail it to me at once. You take 
no risk, and this may be the one out- 
standing opportunity of your life to earn 
more money than you ever thought pos- 


sible. 
Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything and you 
will have a qhanics to go right out and 
make big money. Do it. Don’t wait. 
Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER 
Ture Comer Mre. Co. 
Dept. J-517 Dayton, OHIO 


Just Mail This Now! 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-517, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how ] can make $200 a week 
as your representative. Send me complete 
details of your offer without any obligation to 
me whatsoever. 


Na Niece a ee es 
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“(print or write plainly) = TT 


measurably by the money that would 
have to be appropriated to meet our obli- 
gations under the League. 

“In debating with Yale against govern- 
ment ownership of the coal mines, we 
stressed the point that such an ownership 
would involve an annual interest charge 
to the Government of about one billion 
dollars—which would again hit Silas Jones 
square in the pocketbook. Yale, mean- 
while, was emphasizing the necessity of 
‘improving the condition of the miners.’ 

“Please do not draw the inference that 
our arguments are all coldly practical. 
That is not true. I have simply been an- 
swering your questions as to what is one 
of the most important considerations in 
moving the minds of men. 

“There are many other basic appeals to 
which human beings respond. One of 
them is the appeal of integrity. Every 
normal man wants his friends and neigh- 
bors to understand that he is ‘aboveboard’ 
in every way—that he will be honest un- 
der all circumstances. He realizes, more- 
over, that it is unfair to him, as an honest 
man, for other people to be allowed to 
profit by dishonesty. So he revolts at the 
thought of ‘graft.’ 

“This is a very human impulse. We 
always bear it in mind. One of our most 
effective arguments in the debate against 
the government ownership of coal mines 
was the fact that such ownership would 
increase opportunities for ‘graft.’ 

“If I were trying to persuade a man to 
invest in a business enterprise I would 
first attempt, of course, to show him sim- 
ply and graphically that he was pretty 
sure to get a reasonable return from his 
investment. My next step would be to 
make clear to him that the enterprise was 
wisely conducted by honest and level- 
headed executives. Unless a thoughtful 
man were convinced of this, he would be 
rather hesitant about investing on the 
mere mathematical probability of profit. 
This seems like a simple bit of psychology 
—but it is one many solicitors overlook. 

“Another very common failure in argu- 
ments or discussions is the lack of a domi- 
nant keynote. Many people hop from 
branch to branch, like a tree sparrow, and 
make out miscellaneously interesting cases 
—yet leave their listeners (or readers) 
confused and unconvinced at the end. 


“JN ALL our debates we select a vital 
keynote, and drive it home repeatedly 
—in the same way that many national ad- 
vertisers repeat a certain slogan month 
after month and year after year in their 
advertisements, until even school children 
chant it and vaudeville actors fashion 
clever jokes about it. I could repeat doz- 
ens of such phrases; and so could anyone 
else. The psychology of this practice has 
been aptly expressed by the world’s great- 
est advertiser: ‘I tell °em quick and tell 
’em often.’ 

“That is just what we try to do. For 
instance, in one of our debates on the gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, each 
speaker, at effective intervals, repeated the 
slogan: ‘Less government in business!” . 

rguing against the adoption of a literacy 
test for immigrants, we kept shooting 
home the thought: ‘You cannot measure 
a man’s mental, moral, or economic worth by 
his ability to read... . Attacking the idea 
of the Government taking over the tele- 
phone lines, we drove home the rallying 
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A $6,000 Opportunity 


-but they offered it to another man 


Sometimes the best thing that can hap- 
pen to a man is to be taken within sight of 
the ‘‘promised land’’—and then dropped 
with a thud! 


If he has any stuff in him, the experi- 
ence is bound to set him thinking. 

Only the other day, one of our mem- 
bers, newly enrolled, told us how he came 
to take up specialized training. 

He had been drifting along in a care- 
less fashion for several 

ears—on good terms with 
is employers and thinking 
all the time that it was UP 
TO THEM to provide for 
his future. 

Unexpectedly, the head 
of his department— whom 
he had always regarded as 
a permanent member of the 
home organization — was 
transferred to the New York 
branch. 


And OPPORTUNITY— 
exactly the opportunity 
which he should have been 
PREPARING for—sent 
out a hurry call for the best 
man that could be found. 


What was this man’s sur- 
prise to discover that he was 
not even being considered 
for the place! 


Another man—chosen 
because he had ALREADY 
made himself familiar with 
the responsibilities of the position—was 
appointed over his head. The salary 
was $6,000 a year. 


Why Wait for the Big 
Disappointment? 


Of course there is nothing unusual 
about this man’s experience. 


It is happening all the time to thou- 
sands of men—in thousands of business 
offices. 

These men are perfectly AWARE of 
the great sifting process that is going on 
all about them — yet it seems as though 
misfortune simply HAS to come to them 
before they will wake to their need for 


specialized training —and take the neces- 
sary steps to GET IT! 


Are These Men Any 
Better Than You? 


For more than fourteen years LaSalle 
Extension University has been pointing 
out to earnest men the conditions which 
surround the contest for success in busi- 


ness and has been equipping them for 
OPPORTUNITY. 

A quick appraisal of what this under- 
taking means to the man ambitious to 
get ahead may be gained from the letters 


of LaSalle-trained men. The following 
statements are typical of thousands of 
similar statements in the files of LaSalle 
Extension University. They forever give 
the lie to those men who would make you 
believe that you ‘‘haven’t a chance.” 

“I feel that your Higher Accountancy 
training was the great factor in enabling 
me to get the position (that of Office Man- 
ager of a large Canadian firm) in competi- 
tion with more than fifty other applicants. 
This company already had a number of 
LaSalle men, and the fact that I was 


taking your course was quite a recom- 
mendation. The salary I am now receiv- 
ing represents an increase of consider- 
ably over 100 per cent.” 


G. K. Scheile, Canada. 


“I now hold the position of Traffic 
Manager. My salary has been advanced 
50 per cent in the last year, and I have 
been made a member of the firm. If I 
could not get another course just like the 
one I have finished I would 
not take $5,000 for it.” 

B. T. Bailey, Wisconsin. 

“My salary has been 
more than doubled, and | 
see greater things ahead. 
I owe all my success to 
LaSalle and its Placement 
Bureau.” 

R. B. Cook, Chicago. 


“Led the list in the Maine 
bar examination, held in 
Portland August 1 and 2.” 
Gordon F. Gallert, Maine. 


“From a salesman in the 
ranks, in two short months 
my sales have shot up 
nearly 150 per cent, and I 
have received a promotion 
from a company I had been 
with only six months. I 
am now district manager, 
with eleven men working 
under me. Without any 
exaggeration, I believe that 
signing up for this course 
will prove one of the wisest things I have 
ever done.” 

C. Rutherford, Ontario, Canada. 


Prove Your Title to Success! 


Not every man, of course, is ENTI- 
TLED to success—for not every man is 
willing to put forth the necessary effort. 

If, however, a man is earnestly sincere 
in his desire to get ahead, he cannot hel 
but profe by the literature LaSalle will 
gladly send him. 

The coupon just below this text will 
promptly bring you the further informa- 
tion you should have—and if you are the 
SORT of man LaSalle can help, your own 
good judgment will suggest that you 
mail the coupon NOW. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 933-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


[[Basinces Management: Training for 
dal, Managerial, Sales and Executive 
itions. 


es Managers, lesmen, Man- 
ufacturers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tions as Aaditor, ‘Comptroller, Certified 
Publie Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Ok Training for Bar; LL.B. 
Degree 


Commercial Law: Reading, 
and Consultation Service for 


handlin 
Reference utives, 


iness Men. 


Traffic M. ement — Foreign and 
Domestic:Training for 
or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 


M pers of Rail d Public Utilities 
embers 0: way an ie jes 
Commiss: 7: men 


executive positións in Banks 
Financial Institutions. 


Modern Foremanship and Produ: 
Methods: Training in the direction and 


tractors, Foremen, Sub-f 


-.-----------Present Position 


itions as Rail- For Executives, 


ilway Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Clerks, Station Agents, 


8, etc 


+ P loyment Managers, 
and Finance: Training for i 
j riai Engi. 


of industrial forces—for Exec- 
lanagers, Superintendents, 
oremen, etc. 


Industrial Management Efficiency: Ex; 

janagers, Office and 
Shop Employes and those desiring prac- 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales o way Station Management: Train- tical training in industrial management 
and Advertising Executives, ‘Kolicitors, ing’for principles and practice. 
Personnel and Emplo; 
: Training for 


og 
ployers - 
Executives, İndus- 


Bookkeeping : Training for 
position as Head Bookkeeper. 


Business English: Training for Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


Commercial Spanish: Training for 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with 
panish -speaking countries. 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 


Modern Business Corres ndence | F of forceful, effective speech in- 
ction Os Practice: Training for Sales and isters forceful, efectives or Min 
Collection Correspondents; Sales Pro- 
motion Managers; Credit and Office 
Managers; Correspondence Supervisors, 
Secretaries, etc. 


.. Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 
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Smoking the 
peace pipe 
in wartime 


As any ex-doughboy will tell you, a 
thousand tons of tobacco distributed over 
a fighting force of 2,000,000 men showed 
good intentions, but it didn’t fill the need 
—not by a few million pipefuls. 


Even today letters still come in from 
veterans who have forgotten the horrors 
of war and remember only the thrill of “a 
real American smoke” in France. 


For one, Hugh Livingstone, Adjutant of 
Yankee Division Post, No. 272, V.F.W., 
remembers: 

Providence, R. I. 

Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

My introduction to Edgeworth took place 
over in the training area in France under cir- 
cumstances that left a lasing impression of 
the good qualities of Edgeworth. 


One night, after a hard day’s work, my 
bunkie drew a package from home, one of 
those mysterious affairs that might contain 
everything but what you wanted. 


After due ceremonies of iueaing he opened 
it and the first thing we saw was the blue box 
of Edgeworth. All further operations 
until we filled the pipes. After using the 
French tabac for several weeks and burning 
our mouths and throats to a raw state you 
can imagine how cool and satisfying that 
Edgeworth tasted to us. 


We smoked until we were ordered to bed, 
and I fell asleep smoking. You can just bet a 
letter went home for more Edgeworth. 


Since that time I have used about every 
kind of tobacco that is put up, but it is Edge- 
worth for me when I can get it. Thank you 
for putting such a satisfying and cool tobacco 
on the market. 

Gratehilly yours, 
>. (Signed) Hugh Livingstone. 

Probably any good American smoking 
tobacco would have brought the same joy 
to Mr. Livingstone and his bunkie in 
France. But it is a fact 
that when Edgeworth 
makes a friend, more 
often than not it is a 
lifetime affair. 


Edgeworth’s one great 
asset for most smokers 
is that it is always the 
same. You can buy a 
package in Chicago, an- 
other in New Or- 
leans, another in 
San Francisco, 
and each package 
will give you the 
same cool, satis- 
fying smoke. 

If you are not 

an Edgeworth 

y smoker, you are 

cordially invited to accept some free 

samples of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Just drop a post card with your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va., and the free samples will be forwarded 
to you immediately. If you will also in- 
clude the name and address of your to- 
bacco dealer, your courtesy will be appre- 


ciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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cry: ‘We want maximum service at mini- 
mum rates. ... I know that this sort of 
reiteration has a tremendous effect. 

“After we had won a certain bitterly 
contested debate, one of the judges re- 
marked to me: ‘I was amazed at the sim- 
plicity and clearness with which your 
speakers presented their cases. hey 
talked so that a school child could follow 
them—and they clinched their points by 
word-pictures and definite stories, rather 
than by involved statistics and quotations 
from recognized but erudite authorities. 

“This judge put his finger on another 
important factor in our ‘sales psychology.’ 
I tell the boys that they must use short 
sentences, simple words and homely illus- 
trations that the average man can cor- 
roborate in his daily life. 

“One of the noticeable faults in man 
conversations and discussions is this lac 
of simplicity. In trying to parade their 
knowledge, speakers will quote from 
learned authorities, or else branch out into 
by-paths which show their own range of 
experience but have no direct bearing on 
the question at issue. They overlook the 
fact that a straight line always has been, 
and always will be, the shortest distance 
between two points. 

“T am reminded of an incident that is 
said to have happened at Oldtown, a little 
Maine city north of us. In the course of a 
frenzied political campaign, a certain 
‘silver-tongued orator’ from the South 
was touring the state in the interests of 
his party. At Oldtown he delivered a par- 
ticularly brilliant oration. 

“In the audience was a certain brave 
of the Penobscot tribe from Indian Island, 
a nearby government Indian.reservation. 
“What Rayan think of the speech, Char- 
lie?’ asked one of his acquaintances. 

““Humph!’ replied the Indian. ‘He not 
say much that fit me. He string heap words 
together to see how many he got.’ 

“Another important point in a ‘sales 
talk’ is to avoid exposing your whole argu- 
ment at once and allowing the listener to 
form a snap judgment before he has had 
time to analyse and weigh all the evidence. 
Once a man has committed himself men- 
tally there is real difficulty in getting him 
to reverse his judgment. We always make 
it clear that some of our most important 
arguments are in reserve—that they will 
be taken up by the next speaker.” 


“THERE is one thing that you have not 
mentioned,” I interposed. “I have al- 
ways heard that, to be convincing, a man 
must believe in his product heart and soul. 
How do you get this element of utter sin- 
cerity when your debaters are likely to be 
called on to defend either sideof a question?” 

“We meet that problem,” Baird re- 
plied, “by never asking a man to take a 
position against which he has a strong 
conviction. Either he must believe in the 
side he is to present—or else he must have 
no decided conviction on the subject at all. 
We have an intercollegiate debating squad 
of twelve, from which we customarily use 
at least six men in the course of a season. 
This allows us latitude in selection. 

“ Your mention of sincerity reminds me 
of another important point! One must 
not only be sincere and earnest; one must 
be fair to the other fellow. I think you 
will find that our boys always give proper 
credit to their opponents. 

“*Do not garble another man’s state- 


ment or attempt to twist it around until 
it has a different meaning from the one he 
intended,’ I say to them: ‘If you do this, 

ou are not only unfair to him but you are 
likely to prejudice the judges and the 
audience. Americans have a strong sport- 
ing spirit of fair play.” 

“Do you notice any difference between 
audiences in different sections of the 
country?” I asked. 

“There are certain well-defined differ- 
ences,” replied Baird. “The average audi- 
ence of the West or South, for instance, is 
more interested in popular ‘oratory’ than 
is a New England audience, and it appears 
to be more responsive to humor, pathos, 
and other emotional appeals. New Eng- 
land folk, because of their Puritan back- 
ground and town-meeting experience, seem 
to have a preference for plain reasoning. 

“There is one strong trait that I have 
noticed in all audiences. This is an irre- 
pressible undercurrent of optimism. Peo- 
pie want to be cheered up. No matter 

ow depressing a picture of conditions you 
paint, you must always leave the impres- 
sion that everything is going to come out 
all right in the end.” 


BARDS experiences as a “debater” 
started at an age when most boys are 
playing marbles. He was born thirty-nine 

ears ago in the little Indiana village of 
Vey: widely known as the birthplace of 
Edward Eggleston, author of “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.” His father was 
village postmaster and editor of the Vevay 
“ Reveille,’ one of the oldest Indiana 
weeklies; and as soon as the youngster 
was able to understand topics of public 
interest, father and son used to discuss 
them by the hour. 

After his graduation from high school, 
Baird worked for fifteen months as night 
tally boy, timekeeper, and stockkeeper on 
a twelve-hour shift in a steel plant. Dur- 
ing this time he had to travel fourteen 
miles each day on the trolley and walk 
two miles from the end of the line to his 
home. Although contributing to the 
family budget, he managed to save one 
hundred and thirty-five dollars toward 
college expenses. Entering Wabash Col- 
lege, he worked his way through by run- 
ning a hotel elevator, sawing wood, wait- 
ing on tables in a restaurant, soliciting 
eibsctiginons for a local newspaper, firing 
furnaces, and serving as janitor of a 
church. He earned his room rent by tak- 
ing care of a horse. 

Thnaediarely after his graduation from 
Wabash with highest honors in 1907, Baird 
took charge of two country churches, fif- 
teen miles apart, and each Sunday he 
traversed the distance between his two 
parishes on a bicycle. This led to his being 
known all over that part of Indiana as 
“The Bicycle Parson.’ 

Later he decided to enter the Union 
Theological Seminary, in New York, from 
which he was graduated with highest hon- 
ors in 1910. In 1912 he received a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. After 
teaching English and debating at Ohio 
Wesleyan and Dartmouth colleges, Baird 
came to Bates in 1914. Here he found 
that the ancient interest in debating was 
for the time being almost at a standstill. 
Only nine men turned out to compete for 
his first team. Before long, -however, he 
had communicated his enthusiasm to the 
whole student body. 
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The Fuller Man—a Greater Opportunity! 


The Fuller Brush Company has come to mean greater 


There is room in the Fuller organization for a few 


opportunity for the man who wants to climb out of the 
rut. 


An opportunity just as great to-day as it was five 
years ago for the men who joined the Fuller organiza- 
tion at that time,—now Branch, District and Divisional 
Sales Managers with large incomes. To-day 5,437 men 
are making good as Fuller salesmen, and within the 
next two years many of these will be promoted to more 


hundred more men—men who have the desire and the 
ambition to succeed. 


These 5,437 Fuller men were not trained in sales- 
manship. They came from every walk in life. Some 
were carpenters, bricklayers, clerks. Some were pro- 
fessional men, college graduates. They realized their 
Opportunities were limited, that they were in a rut. 
They felt-sure that Fuller would show them the way 


responsible positions. 


out. 


And Fuller did! 


The story of 3 of them is practically the story 
of the other 5,434 Fuller Men 


From less than $30 a 
week to over $75 from 
the very start, and now 
a Branch Manager,—is 
the record of Paul K. 
Stehman, a Fuller Man 
at Philadelphia. For 
over 8 years he worked 
for an electrical manufac- 
turer, where his wages 
averaged $30 weekly. 

dies The first time he read a 
Fuller Brush advt. (similar to this one you are 
reading now) he realized that this was the great 
chance he long had sought. Although he had 
but little selling experience, and a wife and two 
children to support, he banked on his grit and 
ambition to make the change and carry him 
to success, and started as a Fuller Manin May, 
1922. In four months’ time he received two 
promotions. Six months later he was made 
asst. branch manager, and to-day is in full 
charge of a Fuller Branch Office. He advises 
“any man who is dissatisfied with his present 
position to connect with The Fuller Brush 
Company at once.” 


“Accomplished more in first 9 weeks than 
before in 9 years in the shoe business,’— 
writes B. E. Bloom, now District Sales 
manager of The'Fuller Brush Company on 
the coast. Bloom had been with one of the 
largest shoe houses in the West for nine 
years. One night he was at home when a 
Fuller Man called. He says: “I saw at that 
time a vision that would take me out of the 
rut, so I resigned my job, and cast my lot 
with Fuller.” After a year in the field 


Bloom’s success was so marked that he was 


Angeles Office, 


given charge of the Los 
and that office in 1922 
held the record in 
sales. To-day, Bloom 
has charge of all the 
Fuller Branches in 
that district, and 
writes: “My earnings 
last year were about 
eleven times as much 
as I was able to make 
in the shoe business.” 


A. E. Teetsel was 
theater usher; next, mu- 
sician at $12 a week; 
then, factory inspector 
for three years. The 
war found him in the 
aviation corps. Follow- 
ing this he played in an 
orchestra in Pittsburgh, 
where he met a Fuller 
Man who had made 
many times his former 
salary since he joined the Fuller organization. 
Teetsel saw his opportunity to get into the 
most successful end of any business—selling— 
and he joined The Fuller Brush Company. In 
nine months he had made such progress he was 
made a Branch Office manager. Four months 
later he was given a larger Branch to manage, 
And in less than two years his ability and sales 
record won for him the coveted prize of New 
York District Sales Manager. He writes: 
“There is real opportunity for any ambitious 
man with Fuller. Get out of the rut you're in. 
And remember, if you think you can, you 


CAN!” 


The same Opportunity is Yours, if you have Ambition to Succeed 


It makes no difference what job or position you now hold. Don’t 
you feel that you, too, are on the wrong road to the goal you seek? 
Aren’t you looking for an opportunity to command a larger income? 
Don’t you want a better home for your family and better education for 
your children? Don’t you want the enjoyment of all the good things of 
life, and still be on the safe side against the proverbial “rainy day” ?— 


then Fuller offers you just this opportunity. And the quicker you act, 
the better evidence it will be that you really possess Ambition. Health- 
ful, outdoor work. You earn while you learn. 

The Fuller Man is highly regarded everywhere. He is looked for in 
homes throughout the country. It is realized that he brings a real 
service; that he is a gentleman, courteous and considerate. 


Fuller gives every man a thorough 
training in Salesmanship FREE ! 


The training in salesmanship necessary to succeed 
is given without cost to men who are accepted by the 
Fuller organization. They are thoroughly trained, 
guided and supervised on to the road to success. And 
nearly all earn from the start more money than they 


ever made before. Fuller wants every man to succeed. 
Hedoesn’t care how fast they forge ahead, forthe success 
of The Fuller Brush Company is thesum total of the suc- 
cessofeach Fullerman. How much money a Fuller man 
makes is limited only by his own ambition to earn. 


Write TO-DAY for the book “Out of the Rut” 


—telling how these 5,437 Fuller men found the road to the success they . 
had long sought. Don’t wait for it, but get in touch at once with any 
of the 230 Fuller Branch Offices (for address of nearest one, look in tel- 
ephone book). Possibly you may have a friend who also would welcome 
this same opportunity. Ifso, write his name and address on the margin 
of the coupon. 
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| Vacation 


Anywhere you go, or in any 
kind of weather, you can 
take Kraft Cheese in tins, 
and make your sandwiches 
fresh where you eat them. 


Nothing beats it for con- 
venience; nothing equals it 
for condensed nourishment 
and wholesome goodness. 


Kraft Cheese in tins is just 
as convenient in the home 
as on an outing. For it will 
always be fresh, rich and 
creamy, no matter when you 
open it. And with Kraft 
Cheese on the pantry shelf, 
come who may, you are 
always prepared to serve. 
There are eight kinds, all 
so good that they bear the 
Kraft name. 


No rind—it spreads. 
No waste—100% cheese. 


Cheese Recipe 
Book FREE 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Only Ten Minutes to Spare! 


(Continued from page 49) 


clamber down below the dam would be 
suicidal, for the precipitous rocks were 
coated with ice. To go around the head- 
waters of the dam would take too long. 
The spring freshets meant that a full 
head of water was thundering over the 
dam, so he could not walk across that. 
And besides, came the ever-present re- 
minder from the code of the tower man: 
he could not leave his post for more than 
a very few minutes! 

While Branton had been out of the 
tower, the second of the two operas had 
started. An audience at the Harrisburg 
Opera House sat warm and dry and un- 
concerned while a train rushed on to de- 
struction in an effort to save the entombed 
miners. The music seemed peculiarly 
loud, and made him feel the more helpless. 


THE signalman was out of breath from 
his battle with the storm and weary with 
a feeling of horror that he must stand idly 
by, powerless to help, when the rushing 
train crashed off the trestle. Finally he 
dropped into a chair. In doing so his 
hand brushed against the knob that con- 
trolled the wave-length mechanism. ‘The 
singing had just started, but instead of the 
bell-like tones of Signor Sanitelli, a pierc- 
ing, wailing screech came from the horn. 

Hinton recalled that on previous oc- 
casions the amplifier had given forth loud 
and raucous tones when the wave-length 
apparatus had been improperly adjusted. 
Suddenly he conceived the idea of utiliz- 
ing the weird sounds. 

Only a short distance on the other side 
of the dam was a house, but it had seemed 
as remote as the poles, because of the bar- 
riers in the way. In it lived a man named 
Tompkins, a somewhat eccentric charac- 
ter, who had made good in the days when 
mining had been more a matter of indi- 
vidual hard work and luck. His home was 
crude but comfortable and, most im- 
portant of all, as Branton recalled, he had 
a telephone, and the telephone wires 
might still be intact. Moreover, he owned 
the solitary boat on the other side. 

Feverishly Branton took down a coil of 
double-strand telegraph wire from the 
wall. He attached the ends to the re- 
ceiving set and ran headlong into the 
night, this time with the apike in his 
arms. Unrolling the wire as he went, he 
hastened along the track to the edge of the 
gorge. He quickly adjusted the wires to 
the horn. 

“If only Sanitelli will yell his head off 
now!” he muttered to himself as he dashed 
back to the tower and twirled the knob on 
the radio set. Faintly, because of the fact 
that the wind was blowing against the 
sound, he heard a wailing and screeching 
from the horn. The signalman hurried 
outside again, taking with him two small 
chairs, a can of kerosene and an armful of 
dry kindling wood. 

Across the water, carried by the gale, 
the wild sounds from the amplifier swept 
out into the night. Branton hastily piled 
his kindling wood on the ground and 
soaked it with the oil. Using his body to 
shield the flame of a match from the wind, 
he ignited the pile, and in a moment 
flames were leaping ten feet into the air. 


On the top of the blaze he threw the 
chairs. e hesitated for a moment to 
listen, and wished that a more powerful 
singer had been engaged by the Sanitelli 
Opera Company, a soprano with a high- 
pitched voice, or Caruso at his best. 

“If only Tompkins will come out of his 
cabin and look across the stream!” cried 
Branton aloud as if in prayer, as he again 
returned to his post at the tower. His 
wires connecting with the outside world 
were still dead. It seemed as though an 
hour had passed since he had heard the 
roar of the landslide. Half afraid, he 
looked at his watch and was relieved to 
find that it was only ten-ten, The special 
would still be forty-five minutes in reách- 
ing the junction. The door of the tower 
opened and Branton leaped to greet 
Tompkins, who stood, holding an oar in 
his hand, dripping with rain and melting 
sleet and watching him as though con- 
vinced of the signalman’s insanity. 

“What in blazes,” he demanded, “‘is the 
matter with you? I near got drownded 
crossin’ that pond in the storm. But I 
hears that racket and looks out o’ the 
window, and then I sees your fire. Are 
you celebratin’ a raise in pay or are you 
drunk?” 

“The trestle’s down,” burst out Branton. 

“So that’s what happened a little while 
ago? I thought I heard a lot o’ noise.” 

“Yes, and you’ve got to help. Is your 
*phone working?” 

“Its workin’ right enough,” said the 
old man, still puzzled and unimpressed; 
“but what gets you so het up? Supposin’ 
the durned trestle is down? They ain't 
no more trains to-night, is there?” 

“But there is a train,” answered Bran- 
ton. “There’s trouble up at the mines. A 
special’s on the way. My wires are down, 
so that I can’t get the junction—I can’t get 
any place at all. The train will start on 
its way here from Tower W in less than an 
hour. You're the last chance. Tell the 
telephone operator to try for Altoona and 
the junction. Ifyou don’t get either, try to 
pet the Westinghouse radio plant at Pitts- 

urgh. Then tell them to broadcast this 
message at once, and to wire all other plants 
to send it out also. And hurry, hurry!” 


HE SCRIBBLED a message on a tele- 
graph blank and sehed Tompkins, 
suddenly galvanized to action, out of the 
door. There was only a chance, a very 
faint chance, that the plan would work. 
But Tompkins would act swiftly and with 
intelligence, the signalman knew, for the 
man had gone through several mine disas- 
ters himself, and would be spurred on by 
the plight of the entombed men. j 

Zt ’em, boy, I got ’’em,” came a tri- 
umphant call some minutes later from the 
doorway, and Branton turned from his 
still useless telegraph key to grasp the 
miner’s hand. 

“Tell me about it,” he demanded. 

“T gave the girl at the exchange your 
message,” he said. “I said to burn the 
wires to Pittsburgh. I got the Westing- 
house plant inside of three minutes after 
she’d said the Altoona wires was down, 
and no answer came from the junction. 


“I’m talkin’ for Tower Z of the Mid- 


OU who have read his ‘‘Autobi- 

ography” will recall Benjamin 
Franklin’s ingenuous plan of conduct by 
which he regulated all his affairs, finan- 
cial as well as moral. The idea was not 
new in Poor Richard’s day; a great em- 
peror and a great freedman had written 
more profoundly on the subject more 
than sixteen hundred years before. But 
the nub of the matter is that Franklin 
was a doer as well as a thinker; he recog- 
nized living as a business and made a 
plan for its carrying-on. 

All men who have courage to examine 
into the state of their own affairs will 
admit the need of wiser planning, par- 
ticularly in money matters and life in- 
surance. Life may be made happier, 
freer and more useful by business-like 
planning of its details. 


When life insurance is considered in 
its true place as part of the business of 
living, having to do, strictly, with life 
and its contingencies, then it assumes an 
importance you have perhaps not ac- 


corded it. Then you must study it as 
a business matter, weigh its needs and 
seek expert counsel. 


This is the attitude toward life insur- 
ance which the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company seeks to advance. 
On its part, the company has recognized 
the need, for intelligent co-operation, by 
training its limited force of representa- 
tives in the principles of life insurance 
service. The true function of a life in- 
surance representative is not that of a 
salesman, but of a trusted counsellor. 
Specialized knowledge of insurance is re- 
oe and the ability to study problems 
rom the view-point of the insured. 


The responsibility is the greater be- 
cause the business of living is never wholly 
an individual matter. On each life some 
other lives must lean; and the assurance 
of their continued welfare is charged as 
a duty not only to the one they trust, but 
to the life insurance representative ‘who 
advises him, and the company in which 
he places his confidence. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Is Your English! 


a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell You 


Thousands of persons make little mis- 
takes in their everyday English and don’t 
know it. As a result of countless tests, 
Sherwin Cody found that the average per- 
son is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of 
English. In a five- 
minute conversation, or 
in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty er- 
rors will appear. Make 
the test shown below, 
now. See where you 
stand on these 30 sim- 
ple questions. 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct answers shown in panel below 
1. Would you write— 
DID it alread; or I HAVE DONE it already 
Wio shall I call or WHOM shall I call 
It's just AS I said or It's just LIKE I said 
The river has OVER- or The river has OVER- 
FLOWED its banks FLOWN ita banks 
1 WOULD like to go or I SHOULD like to go 
I LAID down to rest or I LAY down to reat 
Divide it AMONG the three or Divide it BETWEEN 
mes are COLDLY 
wind blows COLD or e wind blows COLDL 
You will FIND ONLY one or YouwillONLY FIND one 
Between you and I or Between you and ME 
2. How do you say— 
or EVF-ning 
or = aw CER-tain 
hoe-PIT-able 
ab-DO-men 
may-OR-al-ty 
a-MEN-able 
ac-CLI-mate 
pro-FOUND 
ben-e-FISH-ary 
CU-li-na-ry 


evening 
in 


HO8-pi-ta-ble or 
abdomen AB-do-men 

mayoralty MAY-or-al-ty 
amenable a-ME-na-dle 

acclimate AC-cli-mate 

profound PRO-found 

beneficiary ben-e-fiehEE-ary or 
i CUL-i-na-ry or 


3. Do you spell it— 

calendEr repEtition or ropltition 
reclEve sepArate or sepErate 
reprlEve aCoModate or aCCoM Modate 
donkIES trafiCing or trafiC King 
factorYS aCSeSible or aCCeSSible 


ascertail 
hospitable 


calendAr 
recEIve 
reprElIve 
dookEYS 
factori ES 
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FREE 
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donkeys 


factories 
repetition 
separate 
accommodate 


The river has over- 
flowed its banks 

I should like to go 

I lay down to rest 

Divide it among the 
three 

The wind blows cold 

You will find only one 

Between you and me 
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minutes a day. Mail this 
coupon or & pos A 
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land-Pipestone Branch,’ I says to ’em. 
‘They’s been a landslide,’ I says. ‘The 
wires is down. A special is hell-bent for 
the cave-in up to the mines, and will run 
off a busted trestle unless she’s stopped 
pronto. We can’t get to the junction to 
warn ’em. If you folks’ll broadcast this 
here message maybe some radio nut near 
the junction will pick it up and tell ’em to 
stop the train.’ Then I reads ’em your 
message.” 

During this time the amplifier, which 
Branton had brought back to the tower 
was giving forth the strains of the second 
opera. It fell on unhearing ears, for Bran- 
ton failed to share the optimism expressed 
by the older man, who seemed certain 
that the message would be heard and the 
train halted. Both men then looked 
toward the wireless. 

“Stand by for important announce- 
ment,” came the voice of the broadcaster 
again, this time breaking into the music. 
“The Harrisburg radio station has just re- 
ceived the following message from the 
Westinghouse plant at Pittsburgh: 


“All persons living near the Midland railway 
system and particularly on the line running 
from Altoona to Pipestone junction are urged 
to see whether they can intercept special train 
on way to disaster at mine. ‘Trestle is down 
and wires not working. You have only a few 
moments to save more than a hundred lives!” 


“There’s your message now, boy,” 
cried Tompkins in triumph, “that'll get 
’em. What’d I tell you?”. 

“Its weird,” returned Branton. “I 
never felt before the way I do now. The 
special won’t get to the junction for 
twenty minutes. And I know of a dozen 
people near there with radio receiving 
sets. It may work, Tompkins!” 

In an effort to quiet his own nerves, 
Branton made a cup of coffee for himself 
and the miner. His watch showed that it 
was now eleven o’clock. Either the spe- 
cial had been saved by this time, or was 
beyond the reach of mortal hands. Both 
men, from time to time, looked appeal- 
ingly at the radio amplifier, as if their very 
anxiety might persuade it to speak. At 
last they heard the voice of the announcer: 

For the information of those who heard the 
appeal to stop the special [it said], we are 
happy to state that the train was halted at the 
junction. We have no further details. Good 
night. 

“You done it, boy!” burst out the 
miner. 


Bur Branton did not speak. The strain 
of the past hour left him numb. He was 
soon alone in the tower again, as Tomp- 
kins returned to his home. The telegraph 
instruments were still silent. 

The hours of the night passed slowly, 
but at last the eastern sky beyond the 
horizon of the hills turned from black to 
gray and from gray to white. The rain 
had stopped entirely and the coming of 
the sun brought faint touches of pink, 
which rested, in kindly fashion, on the 
rocks and crags of the mountains. Bran- 
ton stumbled to his feet as the dawn crept 
through the windows of the signal tower. 

He hurried down the track to the tres- 
tle, where a scene of the wildest confusion 
met his eyes. The track swung crazily in 
the air on the near side of the gorge, for 
the landslide had torn away the support- 
ane embers and braces. 

ranton was eating a makeshift break- 


fast when he heard the whistle of a loco- 
motive and again hurried out of the tower. 
On the other side of the ravine he saw an 


oon to which was coupled a large der- 
ric 


. A flat gondola car at the end of the 
train was piled high with lumber, rails, 
and other equipment for repair work. 

“Hello!” called out the engineer of the 
locomotive, leaving his cab and advancing 
along the track to the point where the 
break had occurred. “Hear you had some 
trouble.” 

“Just a little,” replied Branton, stand- 
ing on the side of the ravine. “How long 
will it be before things are going again? 
And what’s happened up at the mines? I 
can’t make a soul answer over my wires.” 

“Guess we'll get the break done by 
night,” answered the engineer. “I haven’t 
any dope about the mine. The Division 
Super sent this message to you. PII 
wrap it around a stone and toss it over.” 


THE engineer folded a telegraph blank, 
which he took from his hat, around a 
pebble and threw it to Branton. The young 
man read the message eagerly, and then 
frowned in bewilderment. 

“What does it mean?” he called to the 
engineer, who was watching him with a 
delighted grin. 

“I don’t know a thing, son,” was the 
reply. “Don’t know a thing. Well, I'll 
see you later.” 

e tufned and hurried back to his loco- 
motive. Branton opened the telegram 
from his chief once more. 


Listen in on Harrisburg program to-night 
lit said]. 


Branton, after getting a few hours’ rest, 
returned to his post in the afternoon and 
was surprised when, at eight o’clock, the 
engineer, the foreman of the wrecking 
crew, and a number of the workmen ap- 
peared at the tower. 

“We laid a little foot-bridge across the 
busted part of the trestle,” explained the 
engineer. “We want to hear this radio 
stuff. Got her wound up yet?” 

“Come on in,” smilet Branton; “she’s 
wound up all right. Hello, Tompkins; 
you here, too?” 

“Stand by for news dispatches from 
Harrisburg,” ordered the voice of the 
broadcaster from the amplifier which 
Branton had again attached, this time so 
that his audience could listen in. The lit- 
tle circle of men leaned forward eagerly. 


Philadelphia, March 29 [began the dis- 
atch]. A special train, with more than a 
Rundred people on board, was saved last night 
when a farmer living near Tower W at the Pipe- 
stone junction of the Midland railway heard an 
appeal on his radio set to warn the engineer 
that a trestle on the branch ahead had been 
torn away by a landslide. 

In a statement issued from his offices here 
to-day, E. H. Merriam, president of the Mid- 
land system, declared that the credit should go 
to Howard Branton, a youthful signalman. 

One of the worst storms in the history of the 
state swept through the Allegheny Mountains 
last night. Branton, having been told by wire 
that a special was being hurried to the mine, 
was on guard. He— 


“Hey, what’d you cut her out for?” 
came from Tompkins, as the voice sud- 
denly stopped. “What’s the big idea? It 
was just gettin’ excitin’.” 

“T know most of the rest of it myself,” 
returned Branton, his face crimson. “But 


what did the relief workers do? Did they 
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get to the mine? And where did the 
newspaper get all that stuff?” 

“I told em some of it,” admitted Tomp- 
kins. “I got so blamed curious about the 
fellers at the mine that I called up a news- 

aper office at Johnstown this mornin’. 
‘he editor tells me that the relief squads 
continued the trip by auto after the train 
was stopped, and that most of the miners 
was safe. Then he made me tell him what 
rou done. The boys fixin’ the trestle said 
wasn’t to let on.” 

The audience then filed slowly out of 
the door and back to the work of repairing 
the trestle. Branton was alone again— 
confused but happy and glad. After all, 


his chance had come and he had made 
good. He wondered whether Susan had 
heard, Susan of the brown eyes. Maybe 
she had just been listening in. Possibly 
promotion would follow, and possibly she 
would not think that he was so slow. His 
thoughts were interrupted by the click of 
the telegraph, the wires having been re- 
paired. His own call sounded. 


Proud and happy [came the message]. 
Heard it all. When will I see you? = Susan. 

“Can I send a return message?” he 
asked the operator. : 

“Sure,” came the telegraphic answer. 


Coming first furlough [he clicked]. 


Mother Puts One Over on “Georgee”’ 


(Continued from page 57) 


off yourself, why don’t yuh? See what 
you're missing.” 

Ho-lee Heck! His eye leaped back to the 
road and he stepped on the gas. His only 
hope was to get into the companionable 
waters of the beach as soon as possible, 
where the activities of swimming and div- 
ing and shooting the chutes would sepa- 
rate him more or less from this millstone 
of paint and silliness that was hung 
around his neck. 


HALF-HOUR after the four had 

donned bathing suits George and a 
good motherly soul of twenty-two who 
often played tennis with him drew them- 
selves upon the fifty-foot raft that was 
moored some hundred and fifty yards out 
at sea, and sat kicking their feet in the wa- 
ter. No one else was on the raft. The mill- 
stone was temporarily lost among the 
crowds inshore. Girl, time, and situation 
were all just right to lure confidences from 
cover. George was soon arraying the dis- 
appointments of the night before her and 
telling her all about the awful price he was 
paying for having been a boy. 

“T tell you, Nell,” he declared finally, 
“it’s getting so I can’t stand it. If you 
hear of me leaving home, don’t you be 
surprised. If she don’t stop it and get to 
understanding that I’m as much a man 
as ever Ill be, that’s what I’ll do.” 

“Ah, now, George, you know that’s 
crazy talk.” 

“Crazy talk nothing!” he exclaimed 
with a terrible shake of head. “It’s the—” 

“Go!” 

The command in a sonorous tenor in- 
terrupted with the sharpness of a shot 
from the diving tower opposite the raft. 
For the first time they noticed that the 
hurrah along the beach had died down. 
The oval of the searchlight lay on the 
water in front of the tower. 

“It’s a race!” cried the girl, and they 
sprang to their feet to see the better. 

“That's what,” cried George. “Out to 
the raft and back. You can see ’m in the 
spotlight!” 

“One’s a girl,” declared Nell. “See her 
red cap? The other is a man.” 

The bathers had suspended their sports 
and most of them were blackening the 
moonlit sand where they could get a bet- 
ter view. The ladder to the diving tower 
was blotted with figures climbing to the 
different platforms. To the best of the 
vision from the raft the two contestants 
were neck and neck some ten feet apart. 


But soon, as the racers approached, 
they on the raft could see that the girl 
was coming with less water fuss. er 
shapely arms and shoulders were flashing 
in the double overhead with the regularity 
and rhythm of a marching to music. She 
was coming with the certainty and steadi- 
ness of a motor boat, while the man’s 
swimming had the thrash of furiousness, 
the jerkiness of over-exertion. In a few 
moments the girl had forged ahead. 

The rooting now broke loose from tower 
and shore and set George off like a barrel 
of firecrackers. 

“Come on, Red!” he howled, hanging 
out over the water and hooking her toward 
him with wild gestures. “Come on! Come 
on! He’s got engine trouble! His mixture’s 
poor! Forget’m! Bully girl! ’At a girl!” 

And not once did his eruption of en- 
couragement subside. His trombone, 
braying and ripping and splitting with 
excitement, leaped up and down the 
scale. He hooked with his arms and 
stamped about, and worked as hard as the 
girl in the water. 

As the racers neared the raft, and the 
advancing spotlight illuminated him and 
the shrilling Nell, he crouched down and 
shielded his eyes from the blinding glare. 
He was trying to distinguish the features 
under the red cap. But he could have no 
chance of doing so until she had mounted 
the raft. Both contestants were but black 
objects outlined and splashed with silver. 

At last, several lengths ahead of the’ 
man, the red cap reached the raft, and 
with an agile upward surge vaulted lightly 
to her feet. As she did so she flung a nie 
of hot admiration at the generous young 
man who was sacrificing his lungs for her. 
The next instant, too rapidly for George’s 
eye to follow her, she had whirled and 
taken her header on the return lap. 


GHE had flashed up and was gone like 
the leap of a seal, but that instant did 
the business. His famishing eye and thirst 
for romance seized her for their own. With 
the light behind her, her face had remained 
masked in darkness; but this mystery 
only cast enchantment over her athletic 
grace and the lithe contour and solidity 
of form, and his impulse was to dive after 
her and never let her out of his sight 
again. He rushed to the edge of the raft 
and hung forward, howling her on to vic- 
tory with a wholly new enthusiasm. 
When the man grabbed the raft, George, 
ravencusly determined, was right over 
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Cheerful ness 


God grant me this, from day to day 
That I may keep this home of mine 
A place where little children play; 
A shelter for what's truly fine. 


Let me 
And 


That neither shame nor thoughiless wrong 
Shall leave the stamp of ruin there. 
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By EDGAR A. GUEST 


be cheerful, brave and strong, 
guard this house with patient care, 
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It is the privilege of each of us, 
as we travel down the road of 
time, to brighten the way of our 
fellow travelers with the sunshine 
of cheerfulness. How frequently 
you hear it said, “He is loved by 
all who know him because of his 
kindliness and the good cheer 
which he radiates.” 
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pend for the preservation of their 
property. And we are glad that, 
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economic service, we may add 
our portion to the cheerfulness of 
the world. 
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him to learn the girl’s name or die. 
‘Lo, George!” puffed the man as he 
heaved himself upward, 
“Mr. Perkins!” gasped George wildly, 


mortally. “‘Who’s the girl?” 
“Your mother!” grunted the racer as 
he dove. 


“Ho-lee Heck!” 

This came in a wandering, homeless 
whisper. His mouth was open and his 
face screwed out of shape. 

“Sure it was,” cried Nell with a rally- 
ing laugh at his stupor; “I was where I 
could see her face when she turned.” 

“Soon’s I saw Perkins something told 
me,” he groaned, in the wreck of romance. 
“And I thought she was some classy girl.” 

“Well, isn’t she one? You poor boob!” 

He stood on the edge of the raft and 
strained forward while the self-evident 
answer to this question drilled and smoked 
its way through the blind disappointed 
bone in his head. 

“Every fellow over there rootin 
her knows she is. 


1 for 
They’re crazy about 


her. Most fellows in py shoes would 
vamp her. Then she’d call you ‘Jorge’ 
and ou wouldn’t have to leave home.” 


1” 


o it, ol’ girl! Go it, ol’ girl!” he ex- 
ploded manana in a frenzy of 
voice and body. “’At a girl, bully girl! 
Some class to you! Dig in! Eat it up! 
Walk on it! F’rget’m!’’ And here, words 
becoming too slow and cumbersome for 
emotion, he pumped forth a flock of sky- 
rending yells so exceeding anything in ihe 
way of sound ever heard by his tennis con- 
fidant that she doubled down and laughed 
herself helpless. 

“Come on,” he suddenly cried over his 
shoulder at Nell. “He hasn’t the ghost of 
a show! I’m going ashore.” 

He dove with the words in his mouth, 
leaving her to do as she pleased, and 
struck out fiercely for the beach. 


WHEN he was half way to the tower 
he knew by the storming of the ap- 

lause that the race was finished. When 
Ke reached the shallows the crowds were 
returning to their sports in the water. 
Wading ashore his gaze searched every- 
where for his mother. At last he discov- 
ered Jed and the two girls up on the sward 
near the bath houses. He ran to them. 

““Where’s my mother?” he demanded. 

“Getting into her clothes, I guess,” 
said Madge. 

“You're a fine one,” snorted Jed. 
“Where were you? Wasn’t that some 
race? Proud I know her! She came in’way 
ahead. Isn’t she some bird to-night?” 

“Did you talk to her? How did it hap- 
pen? 

“No. We were all three clear on the top 
of the tower, and before we could get down 
shed gone to the bath house. There’s 
Mr. Perkins.” 

Mr. Perkins and two or three other men 
had just separated themselves from a 
buzzing group at the water’s edge and 
were strolling for the bath houses. George 
ran down to him. 

“She licked you, of course,” cried 
George. ‘‘Gee, you gave me the wallop 
of my life. How’d you happen to race?” 

“Oh, just for deviltry—daring each 
other. And one of the guards had them 
throw the spotlight on us and make a real 
event of it. I nearly fell in when I saw 
you out on the raft. Your mother thought 
you were at the park, dancing.” And he 


explained how she happened to be here. 

“Gee, I didn’t recognize her. I sup- 
posed, of course, she was home. I thought 
she was some classy kid, and fell for her 
hard when she piled out on the raft.” 

“Yes, George, and the joke is she don’t 
know yet who it was out on that raft root- 
ing his head off for her. And just for fun I 
didn’t tell her. She said you had your 
head down and your hand up at your face. 
But she’s got a worse case on you, I guess. 
She’s wondering who that ‘stunning young 
man’ is.” 

“‘ Young man?’” George cried this in an 
extravagance of elation, eyes and grin 
wide-spread. ‘Oh, leave it to me! A fat 
chance she’s got now of ever calling me 

Georgie’ again. What number is she in?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Watch me!” he cried exultantly. And 
he trotted on tiptoe to the bath houses 
and stole up the platform to “15.” He 
stationed himself where the door, in opeh- 
ing outward, would keep him concealed 
from the person emerging. Five, ten min- 
utes passed. She was slower than tar. 
Women and flappers coming and going 
eyed him with suspicion. Some cop would 
fire him if she didn’t come out quick. 


T LAST he heard the bolt shot back. 

The door swung againsthim. He gave 
way and peeked around the edge. Yes, it 
was his mother, her back partially toward 
him. He sprang and grabbed her in his 
arms. She screamed and struck and 
stru gled, but he kissed her on the mouth. 

ji fell in love with you out on the 
raft,” he declaimed in the deepest dra- 
matic bass he could muster, “and PI 
have a kiss if I die for it.” 

She stiffened in one wild stare and then 
relaxed and melted. 

“Georgie!” She expelled the diminutive 
as if with her departing breath, and drew 
away and gazed him over, lovingly and 
dumfounded. “And you were that boy 
on the raft?” 

“Boy?” he cried. “Georgie!” He rolled 
his head back and slumped to the plat- 
form only to rebound immediately, erect 
and bristling, a half-head above her. 

“Were you,” he cried in savage mockery, 
“the old woman that swam that race?” 

His gaze as he held hers was victoriously 
steady, aggressive, and unrelenting. She 
puckered her lips tightly together to re- 
press their tremblings. Her eyes filled. 

“George, to me you are the biggest, 
handsomest man in the whole world. 
Why, can’t you see? I’m so proud of you 
my heart is almost bursting. And 
called you ‘Georgie’ because I love you 
so, and because you were once my very 
own baby boy that I called ‘Georgie,’ and 
because that baby boy will always be my 
baby boy and my ‘Georgie,’ even though 
you were to become the emperor of all the 
earth.” She bit her lip and blinked back 
the ache in her throat. “But I love y-you 
so hard and am so proud of you and your 
manliness that I—I’ll try never to c-call 

.. you... ‘G-Georgie’ again.’ 

“You will, too!” he burst out fierce 
and threatening. “Don’t you ever call 
me anything else but ‘Georgie.’ You can 
call me just any old thing you want— 

‘Tootsie,’ ‘Doodles’—anything. When a 
fella has a classy girl like you for a mother, 
the blue sky’s the mit! See?” 

“Ah, Georgie!” For now they both had 
seen. 
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A Star at 22—But After 17 Years 


of Preparation 
(Continued from page 34) 


“So, when I was only a little past my 
sixth birthday, I went out into the world 
alone and learned to take care of myself. 
I worked every day at a regular job and 
id or did not 
do. I feel sorry for any little child who has 
It costs 
too much; more than any child ought to 
be obliged to pay. But, like everything 
else, it has some compensations. 

“The most important of these was that 
I learned to rely on myself; and at the 
same time I learned the necessity of get- 
ting along with others. There were eight 
of us children with the company. The 
mother of one of them went along to look 
after us. Whatever she was paid,” laughed 
Miss Menken, “she earned it! Most of us 
bunked together. We learned to pack and 
to unpack our small belongings. But, after 
all, children are only children. We were 
often lonely and homesick, tired and cross. 

“When the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ finished its road tour, I came back 
to New York and got another engagement. 
I loved the work; and I kept on being a 
child dancer, or actor, chiefly in musical 
shows; part of the time in New York and 
part of the time traveling over the country. 

“As for education, I got it piecemeal as 
I went along. Fortunately, I loved to read. 
On trains I always snuggled down in the 
corner of a seat with a book. The chorus 
girls—and, by the way, no one can talk 
against chorus girls to me! They are far 
more kind and good-hearted than the peo- 
ple who make slighting remarks about 
them. I sha’n’t ever forget how dear they 
were to me—a queer, lonely child, with no 


real claim on them. 

“I CAN remember one of the first things 
I found out for myself. Itwas the fact 

that, no matter what the weather was out- 

side, a library was always warm and dry 

and comfortable. 

“In practically every one of these li- 
braries there was a globe with a map of 
the world on it. It interested me enor- 
mously. I would turn it around and pick 
out the names of the towns I had been in. 

“In my tours on the road I went through 
practically all the states of the Union, and 
also to Canada and Mexico. 

“T could spell too. In the ‘deaf and 
dumb language’ you have to spell. Most 
children first learn words by their pro- 
nunciation. | learned them by their spell- 
ing. To this day,” she said, shaking her 
head, “I make ridiculous mistakes in pro- 
nunciation. 

“Take the word ‘strength,’ for example. 
As you know, deaf-mutes are not dumb. 
They simply do not hear. They can speak; 
and most of them learn to do so by study- 
ing the ways the lips, tongue, and teeth 
are used, and the vibrations produced by 
spoken sounds. Naturally, they do not 
pronounce perfectly. My mother, for in- 
stance, says ‘strenth’ for ‘strength.’ It is 
‘strength,’ isn’t it?” she asked dubiously. 

“Well, because I learned it my mother’s 
way when I was a child,” she said, “I al- 
ways have to stop and think. In ‘The 
Mad Dog’ that word occurred in the first 


act; and to everybody’s dismay I pro- 
nounced it ‘strenth.’ It pretty nearly 
disgraced me for life. 

“Education! In the common sense of 
the word, I hadn’t any. I did not go to 
school until I was twelve years old. Most 
of what I learned I got through reading 
and through actual experience. It was a 
kind of life that made me old for my years. 
I remember going to Boston with one 
company when I was only nine. That was 
below the legal age for the theatre, so | 
got the birth certificate of a girl who was 
seventeen years old and went under her 
name. That was the custom for children 
below the legal age. And in spite of the 
fact that I was only nine, no one seemed 
to question that birth certificate. So | 
must have looked much older than I was. 
I know I felt much older. 


“Most of this time I was supporting 
myself and helping with the family 
expenses; for you can understand that it 1s 
hard for a deaf mute to earn money with- 
out special training for it. Luckily, the 
cost of living was not such a nightmare 
then as it is now. A flat, large enough for 
our family, could be rented for thirty-five 
dollars a month, and I often paid this 
thirty-five dollars out of my salary. Later, 
I sent my brother through college. 

“When I was twelve years old, my 
sister married. And my brother-in-law, 
Wilfred Clarke, said that I ought to have 
a real education and that he would help 
with the expense it involved. So I went 
to a New York public school for a year 
and a half. 

“I must have been a puzzle to the 
teachers!” she said, laughing. “My prac- 
tical knowledge of work and of life was 
almost equal to their own. In some ways 
it was greater than theirs. But of studies 
like grammar and arithmetic I knew little. 

“Much of the time that I was going to 
school I kept on with my stage work at 
night. Then my brother-in-law put on a 
per that failed. He lost what money he 

ad, and I decided to give up school. 

“At fourteen, I played with him in a 
vaudeville sketch, in which I took the 
part of a woman forty-five years old! With 
the help of wig and make-up, it wasn’t 
hard to look the part. 

“In the nine years since then I have 
played dozens of parts, big and little. | 
have played practically al the time. | 
have kept at ıt summer and winter. For 
one thing, I usually needed the money; 
but I would have done it anyway, even 
without any such necessity, for I would 
rather work than do anything else. 

“Last summer, after three years in 
‘Three Wise Fools,’ I went out to Denver 
and played fifteen leading parts. I didn't 
do all of them well; but after three years 
in one rôle it was immensely stimulat 
to play fifteen rôles in as many weeks. 
don’t want to be an actress who takes only 
one kind of a part. I want to play every 
instrument in the orchestra!” she ex- 
claimed, half defiantly and half apolo- 
getically. ; 

“I love this part in ‘Seventh Heaven : 
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that of a miserable girl, beaten and abused 
until she is broken in body and spirit. But 
she finds love; and, through her love, finds 
a courage that transfigures her. To pla 

a part like that isn’t work. It is pure joy.” 

SI suppose it hasn’t always been smooth 
sailing,” Ted ï 

She laughed. 

“T don’t think I’d call any of it ‘sailing.’ 
Not unless you sail with steam up. For- 
tunately ‘steam’ is one thing I don’t ap- 
pear to lack. I mean that I have plent 
of energy. And I have health, too, ft 
doesn’t seem as if I could be as well as I 
am, when you think of my working as I 
did when I was a child. The work wasn’t 
hard; but it was being up so late at night, 
and traveling around, living on trains and 
hotels, with queer food to eat at hours 
that were also queer. 


“THERE have been times when I needed 

all the ‘steam’ I possessed. For in- 
stance, several years ago I applied to a cer- 
tain manager for an engagement withone of 
his companies. After he had talked with 
me and had let me do part of a scene, he 
said he couldn’t give me a chance. 

“He told me I had neither beauty, nor 
figure, nor voice. But, worst of all, I had 
no charm! He said there wasn’t a China- 
man’s chance of my becoming a success on 
the ‘stage; because charm was the one 
thing an actress must have to become any- 
thing more than merely commonplace. 

“Well,” said Miss Menken, with a trace 
of bitterness in her smile, “you wouldn’t 
call that verdict exactly exhilarating, 
would you? I-know I wasn’t walking on 
air when I left his office. I wondered if 
he was right. 

“That was my first feeling, but of 
course it didn’t last. Somewhere inside of 
myself I was as sure I could act as he was 
that I couldn’t. So I got up steam again 
and went ahead. Naturally, I didn’t apply 
to him any more. I did not see him again 
until five years later. By that time I can 
say that nobody was marking me zero, at 
any rate. So when I met him one day and 
he stopped and shook hands, I rather 
thought he would—well, not exactly 
apologize, but at least admit that he had 
been somewhat mistaken. 

“ But all he said was: ‘Well, Miss Men- 
ken; a girl can learn a good deal in five 
years.’ 

“That was perfectly true. But I don’t 
think I had ‘learned’ a different face, or 
figure, or voice. And he certainly hadn’t 
intimated, the first time I saw him, that 1 
could ‘learn’ charm. 

“It seems almost cruel for older people 
to discourage beginners as harshly as he 
had discouraged me; but I’m not sure that 
it is. If a person tells you that you can’t 
succeed, and if you accept his opinion and 
give up trying, Heats it’s because you be- 
lieve it, too. You’ve had doubts yourself. 
And when someone: says bluntly that 
you’re bound to fail, you don’t wonder 
whether he is right—you believe that he is, 
And if you are as ready as that to believe 
you will fail you probably would have 
failed anyway. 

“So perhaps we ought to discourage be- 
ginners; do it as a test that will weed out 
the half-hearted ones. It sounds all right 
as a theory; but I don’t practice it myself. 
When girls come to me and tell me about 
their-ambition to go on the stage, I en- 
courage them. 


“A young actress can learn a lot in the 
stock companies, if she is willing to be 
taught. I played in stock one summer at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. er Lonergan 
was the director; and I learned more from 
him that one summer than I could have 
learned in several years of playing long 
engagements in two or three plays. 

“T needed criticism; wanted it; asked 
for it. I got it and it helped me. Criticism 
always helps me, even when it is a shock 
to my feelings—which it sometimes is! If a 
person tells me that I have done a certain 
scene very badly, I stop, look, and listen. 

“This is how it seems to me: There are 
perhaps a dozen ways I might do that 
scene. Any one of those ways would satis- 
fy some people. But there is one way that 
is so good, so absolutely right, that it 
would satisfy everybody. Well, if one per- 
son says that I did it very badly, then I 
haven’t found the absolutely right way of 
doing it. It is up to me to find out how I 
failed. 

“So criticism does not really discourage 
me. The only times I have been discour- 
aged were when I was unhappy in my 
work; when I was playing a part which I 
couldn’t enjoy—or when I didn’t have any 
part at all. 

“T really have done very little outside 
of stock and road companies. The first 
good New York engagement I had was 
with John Drew in ‘Pendennis.’ I didn’t 
have a leading part. It was just what we 
call a ‘bit.’ But it was one of those small 
parts that stand out strongly, and it gave 
me at least a foothold on the ladder. 

“Then I played the only female rôle in 
‘Three Wise Fools;’ played it for two 
years without stopping. By that time I 
was so tired of it, and so anxious to do 
something else—for I felt I was making no 

rogress—that I said I just couldn’t go on. 
Mr, Golden released me, and I began to 
look for another engagement. I thought 
I could get one without half trying. But 
every time I had even a chance for a part, 
the thing fell through. That experience 
was really the most discouraging one I’ve 
ever had; and it came right on top of my 
first real success, which I had imagined 
was going to make everything so much 
easier. It was a good lesson for me. 

“Then the actress who had taken my 
role in ‘Three Wise Fools’ had the misfor- 
tune to break her leg. Mr. Golden offered 
me the part again, and I was glad enough 
to take it. After that I played in ‘ Drift- 
ing.’ And next came ‘Seventh Heaven.’ 


“put the public,:which sees you only 
after your good fortune has arrived, 
doesn’t know that you have ‘a past’ of 
long, hard work. The most difficult part I 
have ever pla ed, for instance, was ‘ Miss 
Lulu Bett. Yet I played it only one week, 
in a stock company. I didn’t make of it 
what I should have; but I studied it as 
carefully as if I were hoping to do it for a 
long run on Broadway. Every day of the 
week we played it, I read and reread the 
book, trying to get the key that would un- 
lock ‘the secret of the character. ‘Miss 
Lulu” was there ‘in the novel! She was 
wonderful. I worked desperately to make 
her the artistic triumph she should have 
been on the stage. But the week slipped 
by, and I knew Î hadn’t succeeded. How- 
ever, my point is that I got something out 
of that effort; that every time I played a 
new part I learned something.” 
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“Perhaps you couldn’t understand 
‘Miss Lulu Bett’ because you know noth- 
ing of small-town life, or of the country,” 
I said. 

“I don’t believe that was it,” she said 
thoughtfully. “I understood her. En- 
vironment is only a superficial thing. The 
personality underneath is the same, 
whether you live in New York or at some 
country cross-roads. In the whole of my 
life I have spent just one week in the 
country. That was when I was eight 

ears old. But I imagine that human be 
ings have the same impulses there that 
they have in New York. 

“PII tell you just how ignorant I am of 
the country,” she said. “When I was 
playing on the road we would often get a 
car and take a ride in the afternoon. Dice 
we drove out into the country, and sud- 
denly I saw a wonderful bird perched on a 
fence by the roadside. He was big and 
beautiful. A gorgeous creature! And I 
shrieked excitedly: ‘Oh! there’s an eagle!’ 

“Everybody looked—and then began 
to shout with laughter. My eagle was a 
rooster! I never before had seen one. 

“The only time in my life that I was 
more mortified was once when I was play- 
ing in a stock company in Cleveland. I 
had to do a dance with Effingham Pinto; 
and at the most critical moment he 
missed his hold, and I fell and literally 
rolled into the footlights. It happened 
that the rival stock company was not 
playing that night and was peat ina 

y at our performance. made the 
comedy hit of the evening.” 

“Well,” I said, “that was one experience 
from which you couldn’t learn anything.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she laug ed. “I 
could learn that if you get a fall, you’ve 
got to pick yourself up and go on. That’s 


worth learning, isn’t 1t?” 


WE WERE having tea in her apart- 
ment when Helen Menken told me all 
this about her life and her theories. She is 
an odd sort of girl; full of contradictory 
traits. I had been in her dressing-room 
at the theatre the previous night. And 
while she was on the stage, her maid and 
I sat there, talking about this girl, who, 
at that moment, was thrilling an audience 
which packed the house to the doors. The 
maid herself was interesting. 

“This is my first experience with 
actresses,” she said; “but I don’t believe 
many of them are like Miss Menken. She 
reminds me of the sea; never the same; 
always changing. Sometimes she is calm 
and quiet; sometimes she is restless; and 
sometimes she isn’t like the sea at all. She 
is a volcano! Oh, yes,” nodding her head 
emphatically, “she has temperament, all 
right RR 

“And yet, in some ways, she is just like 
any girl of her age. Crazy about clothes. 
Especially shoes! She has a perfect mania 
for shoes. Queer, isn’t it? And age. The 
first thing she wants to know about people 
is their age. Anybody over twenty-three 
seems ‘old’ to her. And yet, when she 
meets these older folks, she is interested. 

“You’ve no idea how many people— 
many of them famous ones, too—come to 
her dressing-room after the play is over 
and tell her how wonderful she is. I al- 
most never get away from the theatre 
until midnight, or even later. She’s as 
high-strung as a race horse. And she 
works as a race horse—at top speed.” 


The remark one hears oftenest about 
Helen Menken is: “Oh, yes; she will do 
great things—if she doesn’t burn herself 
out!” 


"THE first impression she gives you is of 
intensity, and of such fragility that you 
expect her literally to break before your 
eyes. Her face is thin and white; with 
reat dark eyes in which all the fire of her 
dy seems to burn. She has a mop of 
reddish hair, an expressive mouth, thin 
shoulders and arms, frail white hands. She 
is not really beautiful; but she has some- 
thing more compelling than mere beauty, 
a certain vividness that is like a fierce 
flame—at one and the same time both 
restless and concentrated. 

She may “burn herself out,” as some 
people fear she will. But if they could see 
the home which she has made for herself 
and her father and mother, I think they 
would be reassured. It is the expression 
of her real self; and it is the very opposite 
of flamboyant. 

“For years,” she said to me, “I had to 
be knocking about from pillar to post, 
living in boarding-houses, hotels, fur- 
nished apartments. I couldn’t afford a 
home of my own. And I wanted one. When 
I began to get a good salary I determined 
to have a place that was mine. But I 
didn’t have a thing to put into it, except 
my books.” 

She pointed to the rows of shelves which 
lined all one side of the room. 

“But books mean more to me than 
chairs and tables. I love just to look at 
them, to see their colors when the light is 
dim. I like to feel them in the room with 
me, something alive, like silent friends 
ready to talk to me when I want them. 
I like old books which other people have 
owned. They have human associations. 
Other people have loved them. Down 
there on that lowest shelf is Edwin Booth’s 
copy of Shakespeare; and when I hold it 
it ıs almost as if I touched Ais hands. 

“Its the same with furniture. Prac- 
tically everything in this room is old. The 
mahogany tables, that cabinet, the desk, 
and the chairs. I’ve picked them up one 
at a time. All of them have belonged to 
other people, and have been a part of 
human life. I try to imagine the experi- 
ences they’ve hada share in; comedies and 
tragedies and romances. That little old 
melodeon in the corner; I saw it and 
wanted it. So my manager, John Golden, 
sent it to me for a Christmas present. It’s 
wonderful to touch the yellow keys and 
think about the other hands that have 
played on it. 

“Other people! They fascinate me. I 
wish I knew everything they think; every- 
thing they do, and why they do it. It 
seems as 1f we could accomplish anything 
in the world, if we only understood other 
people well enough. I think the man who 
told me I couldn’t succeed, because I 
hadn’t the face, or the figure, or the voice, 
was all wrong. If he had said I would fail 
unless I could understand how people feel 
and think and act, he would have been 
right. I’ve got to study people; you must; 
everybody must. That’s the only creed I 
have; that, and hard work. If I stick to 
those two things—well,”’ she shrugged her 
thin shoulders, “I’m only twenty-three. 
Come and have tea with me again, when 
I’m forty-three. That will be the time to 
check up on my present theories.” 
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financial depression which halted busi- 
ness, and from which we are hardly re- 
covered, came as a result of over-confi- 
dence that had carried us beyond the 
safety point. There is one sure rule for 
avoiding panics—limit all extension of 
activities so that you can pay all your 
debts within a reasonable time. 

“I remember very well the panic of 
1907, which was the first big financial up- 
set after I came to the Corn Exchange 
Bank. Mr. Nash and I were walking to 
the Clearing House. The streets were 
filled with excited people, and long lines 
of depositors were waiting outside one of 
the foremost financial institutions. 

“I said to Mr. Nash: ‘Well, this is ex- 
citing! I wonder how it will all end.’ 

“Mr. Nash looked at me with a twin- 
kle in his eye and replied: ‘Well, young 
man, things will go right along this way 
for three or four days, and we will issue 
some Clearing House loan certificates, 
and the banks will loan a good deal of 
money, and then the excitement will 

radually lessen, and the people will get 
Fack their confidence in themselves, and 
the money will come back, and i in about 
thirt days it will be all over.’ 
hen and there I found out that the 
way to act in a panic is as you would if 
there were no panic. Then you get credit 
for a cool head, when it is no cooler than 
usual, but simply no hotter.” 


FROM half a dozen men engaged in 
Wall Street operations, I heard stories 
of Frew’s unusual action in making loans 
in panic times. 

“I had a friend,” said one prominent 
broker, “who owned a large mill about 
two hundred miles from here, and twice 
a year he would come to New York to ar- 
range with one of the largest banks in the 
country for a loan to carry on his busi- 
ness. He had an account of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars at this bank and 
he had been doing business with them for 
years. This man ran his business with the 
understanding that the necessary accom- 
modation would be forthcoming; so he 
came as usual to this bank for his loan 
during the panic year. The bank refused 
to make the loan, stating that no loans 
were being considered just at that time. 

“As the man had never had any busi- 
ness with other banks in the city he did 
not know where to turn. Without the 
loan his business could- not go on. He 
had known me for years and came to me 
for advice. I took him to Mr. Frew, 
vouching for him personally. He showed 
' the mill statements to Frew, and in less 
thån half an hour he had the money and 
was ready to return to business. Mr. 
Frew has a rule for loans and everybody 
down-town knows it. It is, ‘Never lend 
a man more money in a good time than 
you would in a bad time. But lend it to 
him just as readily in a bad time as you 
would in a good time.’ 

“See how it works? Frew knows that 
every loan he makes is safe. When good 
times come and some bankers take 
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chances, Frew keeps on in just the same 
way, taking no chances. When bad times 
come, he has no bad loans out, or so small 
a percentage he doesn’t have to worry 
over them or over any lack of ready 
money. Consequently, he can extend 
accommodation at any time to any enter- 

rise of which he approves. It works 
both ways. Any man who succeeds in 

etting a loan from him knows he is safe, 
borane his loan is not going to be called.” 

Mr. Frew has always lived up to his 
rule. In that unsettled time, the presi- 
dent of a bank in Greater New York, 
finding that his bank was about to go 
under for lack of ready cash, appealed to 
Mr. Frew. The bank president was nerv- 
ous, had spent several sleepless nights 
anticipating this moment, and he came 
into the bank ready to fight to the finish 
to save his bank. Frew shook hands 
with him, | and after hearing a sentence or 
two said, “How much do you need?” 

The president hesitated. His most 
telling arguments had not been heard. 
“Two hundred thousand dollars,” he 
faltered. 

“Go back and send over your securi- 
ties,” directed Frew, “and we will send 
you the gold.” 

Telling of it afterward the astonished 
president said: 

“I never got over it; at that terrible 
time he loaned me the money with no 


conditions, ° no arguments, I never even: 


really presented my case. 

When one of Mr. Frew’s most intimate 

friends asked him for the story he said: 

“Why, I knew that man was going to 

have to-go to someone for help, and the 
minute I saw him push open the swinging 
door to the bank I knew he had come to 
me, and I made up my mind that if he 
asked anything in reason I’d help him. 
There wasn’t anything to discuss.” 

It is Frew’s belief that the primary 
urpose of a bank is to help people out. 
nvestments must be looked cher and de- 

posieors and stockholders taken care of; 
ut the main purpose of a bank is to help 
men forward by increasing their capital 
for legitimate enterprise. This belief is so 
vital a part of Frew’s convictions that 
none of the fifty-three branches of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York ever 
refuses a loan for a legitimate purpose 
without first consulting the president. 


EVER since his coming to the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, in 1899, Mr. Frew has 
been known in financial New York as, “the 
man they had to buy a bank to get.” In 
1899 Mr. Frew was the president of the 
pulcens County Bank, at Long lsland 

ity. Mr. Nash, then president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, made Mr. Frew a 
proposition to come to the Corn Ex- 
change as its vice president. Frew re- 
fused; he was satisfied where he was and 
felt his duty to his depositors and stock- 
holders was to say right there. Mr. Nash 
was impressed by this refusal. He argued 
that if Frew had the quality of loyalty in 
addition to other qualities he had ob- 
served, he was that much more desirable. 

Mr. Nash did not want the Queens 
County Bank at that time; but if Mr. 
Frew felt that his control was essential to 
the protection of the interests of the de- 
positors and stockholders, then the only 
way to.get Frew was to buy the bank and 
allow him still to protect the depositors 


and the stockholders. It took considera- 
ble persuasion on Mr. Nash’s part to in- 
duce the directors of the Corn Exchange 
Bank to buy the Queens County Bank, but 
finally it was done. 


VERY few people know anything con- 

cerning Mr. Frew’s life up to the time 

of his coming to the Queens County Bank. 

Among his Pae associates, and even 

among his friends, there is a general im- 

ression that he had something of a start 
in life through inheritance. 

“I don’t believe he had much, though,” 
one business man assured me. “I imagine 
his father left not more than thirty or 
forty thousand dollars.” 

When I quoted this sum to Mr. Frew 
he laughed in genuine amusement. “‘Thir- 
ty or forty thousand!” he echoed. -“‘My- 
little inheritance was a small fraction of 
that. The truth is that my father, who 
was one of the best fathers who ever 
lived, was at one time fairly well-to-do. 
But during the Civil War and the changes 
that followed it, his business: was- affected 
and never recovered. When I was sixteen 
my father saw that I would not be able 
to attend college: he was not well; he did 
not feel that ke could see me through. 
He found me a position with Shepherd, 
Knapp, and Company, a brokerage house 
i all Street. One year later he died. 
My brother and I took the little inheri- 
tance:and pooled it in a igen venture, 
my first fling at finance e lost every 
dollar. A year after my father’s death I 
had literally nothing. 

“As my salary at the brokerage firm 
was five dollars a week I had to depend 
partly on my elder brother, who was de- 
termined to fill my father’s place. Five 
years after I started work I was still with 
the same firm, making thirty-three dol- 
lars a month. This amount was far from 
being satisfactory, but I had not been 
making any very strenuous effort towatd 
increasing it. Thad the principal draw- 
back of most young men—no ambition. 

“The hours at a brokerage house were 
then very short: I arrived at nine-thirty 
and left shortly after three. Many of my 
friends were the sons of people of means, 
and I would go about with them, play 
tennis in the park, and have a most agree- 
able time. l was about twenty-one when 
I woke up to the realization that at the 
rate I was going I was likely to continue 
making thirty-three dollars a month the 
remainder of my life! 

“The only future I could see from a 
brokerage house was a seat in the Stock 
Exchange, and as my first plunge into 
finance had lost every dollar of my capi- 
tal, and my bank account on thirty-three 
dollars a month amounted to nothing, it 
didn’t look as if a seat in the Stock Ex- 
change was within the bounds of possi- 
bility. There was also a new head in the 
office, a man with whom I could not get 
along. I think it was my dissatisfaction 
with him that gave me the final impetus 
to get out and hunt a new job. I had set- 
tled in my mind that I would study as 
soon as possible, and become a civil engi- 
neer; but meanwhile I had to live, so I 
decided to try for a job in a bank. 

“When I found a bank that would take 
me, they offered me twenty dollars a 
month in place of the thirty-three I had 
begun to think too few. But I resigned 
and took the twenty-dollar position. In 
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this place I.did the first real work of my 
life, that is, I settled down to work, in- 
stead of doing work. Before long 1 was 
in business. 1 induced the cashier of the 
bank to go into partnership with me and 
we formed the firm of Brown and Frew, 
dealers in Foreign Exchange. l 
“Our business was necessarily con- 
ducted after the bank had closed, mainly 
in the evenings, when we walked the 
streets searching for people to whom we 
could sell foreign drafts. The Eleventh 
Ward Bank, of Brooklyn, where | worked, 
had quite a number of foreigners in its 
district, and when these gave out we went 
anywhere to find a prospect. This ped- 
dling of drafts in time worked up quite a 
business. My first year’s share was be- 
tween five and six hundred dollars, about 
the sum I earned in the bank at that time. 
“After working as a clerk, I became 
bookkeeper, then assistant to the cashier. 
The harder I worked in the bank during 
the day and in the ‘Foreign Exchange 
business at night, the better I liked to 
work. This came to me as a discovery. 
Before this I had not known I liked work; 
if I hadn’t disliked it, I certainly had not 
gone out hunting it for the sheer joy of it 
as I did now. I studied mathematics 
nights when I was not working, for I still 
held in mind the civil engineer course; 
but my friend Brown wanted me to stick 
to banking. Persuaded by him, I made 
an application for a cashiership at the 
qeene County Bank, at Long Island 
ity. They never even replied to the let- 
ter. But one year later this very bank 
was sold to a brother of my old employer, 
Mr. Knapp, and he offered me the cash- 
iership. When I went there he said to me: 
“Now, Walter, you are going to run 
this thing. And whatever you do, right or 
wrong, rii back you up.’ 


“THAT and one other thing did more to 
make a man and a banker of me than 
anything else. I have never forgotten it. 
I practice it with the young men who come 
to work for the bank. Provided a young 
man is honest, it is the best policy for the 
manager of a business to adopt. It is the 
best policy a father can adopt toward a 
son. I repeat, if a man is honest, put him 
in and hold him responsible, and then 
back him up, right or wrong. Of course 
he will make mistakes, plenty of them, 
just as we did; but he will forge ahead 
much faster if the responsibility is put 
squarely to him. It made me work. 

“There was a fine group of smart, able 
young men at that bank, and we-worked 
hard. Most of those men have come up 
in the world since then; three of them 
have three of the most important branches 
of the Corn Exchange Bank. One is a 
comptroller in another large bank. But 
how we did work! I recall going out day 
after day canvassing for new accounts. 
Two of us would take a street, one on one 
side, the other on the other, and go down 
the line of houses, ringing every bell. At 
the end of the block we would compare 
notes to see who had the promise of the 
most accounts. 

“I have no scruple about doing business 
with friends; I want to do business with 
them. I never would have arrived where 
I have if it had not been for my friends. 
I cannot understand why some people 
avoid their friends in business, unless 
they do not intend to play square. 
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“NEE that coupon? Remember the day 
you urged me to send it to Scran- 
ton? lt was the best thing I ever did. 
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ing with the International Correspon- 
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you intend to do the right thing, and have 
faith in yourself, you will want your 
friends in with you. And as you know 
your friends better than strangers, you 
ought to know how to do more for them. 

‘It was a hard tug pulling that little 
bank up-hill. The president of one of the 
established banks near by (which had at 
that time about seven hundred thou- 
sand deposits) called on me one day, and 
as he was leaving remarked: ‘Well, if you 
live long enough, yov’ll have a bank here.’ 

“That speech made me mad clear 
through. Say that kind of thing to any 
young man whois really working and find 
out what effect it has. ‘If you live lon 
enough’ sounds as if you sat idle an 
waited for what the years might bring 
you. It was the kind of a joke f couldn't 
take without doing something about it. 
Unconsciously that man did me more 

ood than he ever knew. I determined to 

eat him, and I did. In four years we 
had double the amount in our bank that 
he had in his. 

“In our bank we made a game of work, 
a lark of it, a fighting, spirited contest. 
When we cached a quarter of a million 
deposits, we had a dinner and celebrated; 
when we had a half million we had an- 
other dinner; for our first million we had 
the biggest dinner that far. We looked 
forward to those dinners. 

“We worked every plan we could think 
of to make money. Several of the large 
banks in New York began to send us 
their Long Island checks for collection. 
By degrees we worked the collection of 
these checks into a business in which our 
bank acted as a local clearing house. The 
fees we collected were not large, but the 
bigger banks began to know us. Several 
hundred thousand dollars began to pass 
through our bank each week, and as the 
flow was continuous we had the use of 
that much more money. 

“Those splendid young men got up 
early and came down to the bank at eight 
o’clock to get the mail from New York, 
sort out and route the checks that had 
come over before bank opened. We sent 
them out, collected that day, and re- 
mitted once a week. We advertised our 
scheme, and a number of the Long Island 
banks opposed us. This was one of the 
best things that could have happened, for 
in fighting us they advertised us from one 
end of Long Island to the other, and as 
we were situated close to the ferry house, 
where the commuters in those days started 
for work, people from all over the island 
began dropping in on us to open accounts. 


TOT before going to the Queens Coun- 
ty Bank I had married. That was the 
second impetus to ambition. The lack of 
ambition from which 1 suffered in the be- 
ginning of my work is still the biggest 
handicap of most young men. They do 


| not try, because they think that they are 


unable. If they did, a lot of them would 


| be surprised to see how much ability they 


have that has not been developed. Fac- 
ing responsibility helps, and marriage 
alps. Vhave been very fortunate in hav- 
ing found a real helpmate. 

“I believe in marriage for young folks. 
Almost any man becomes more ambitious 
if he marries when his main lack is ambi- 
tion. No big man is as big as you think 
he is, and many big men are pretty small 
fellows. But they all possessed that one 


uality—ambition—and that makes the 
ifference between the small man and the 
so-called big one. 

“After four years of work at the 
Queens County Bank, Mr. Edward S. 
Knapp, the president, died and they made 
me president. I continued there until 
Mr. Nash bought the bank, five years 
later. When we went to the Queens 
County Bank it had deposits of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars, and the 
capital was impaired twenty thousand 
dollars. When the bank was bought by 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
there were two million and a half of de- 
posits. The stock sold for five hundred 
dollars a share.” 

“Mr. Frew,” I said, “you told me that 
you did not amount to much before you 
came to the Corn Exchange Bank. The 
noy you have just told me is of the most 
vital part of your business career.” 

“Yes,” he agreed instantly, “you are 
right. But I never went over it all with 
anyone before, and I suppose I did not 
realize just what it meant.” 


p WAS not only Mr. Nash who had a 
watchful eye on the active young man 
who ran the Queens Coun Bank. Not 
long after the purchase of the bank by 
the Corn Exchange Bank the head of one 
of the other large commercial banks in 
New York called on Mr. Nash. 

“T see you managed to get that young 
man Frew,” he commented. “I’ve had 
my eye on him, and l was going to take 
him in the first chance I had. Now you’ve 
beat me to it, and I suppose you won’t let 
him get away from you.” 

As Mr. Frew’s ability became known, 
several attempts were made to get him 
away, one banking firm offering him fifty 
thousand dollars a year, when the salary 
he was drawing was but fifteen thousand. 
He refused with a characteristic reply: 

“I came to the Corn Exchange Bank 
because I decided to help Mr. Nash to 
establish branch banking, then a new and 
almost untried thing in America. I am 
going to stay until the work is done. +I 
was among the opponents of branch bank- 
ing until Mr. Nash converted me by mak- 
ing me see its possibilities. Europe has 
run banks upon this system for years: 
America has lagged behind. Branch 
banking has a great future before it here, 
and its possibilities have not yet been 
sounded.” 

Anyone who has watched Mr. Frew 
work will observe that the joy he discov- 
ered when he first worked hard is still 
with him. He will begin a job at five r. 
M. which is going to last five hours, with 
no thought of time in his mind. One of 
his assistants remarked: 

“When he works, time never dawns on 
Mr. Frew.” His concentration on any 
matter in hand is whole-souled; nothing 
else exists for him. A waiter at one of his 
favorite restaurants, who had planned 
some particularly dainty dish to please 
him, remarked mournfully: 

“When Mr. Frew is thinking, I could 
serve him paper, and he’d eat it.” 

“Joy in work is not so rare, as people 
think,’ Mr. Frew insisted. “I know 
many men who possess it. Most of the 
men who work in this bank have it, and I 
believe that a good many men who start 
out by working for themselves end by 
working largely for the work’s sake.” 
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Tip Your Hat to the 
Old Sewing 
Machine Back Home 


(Continued from page 40) 


I don’t mean to infer that there are 
many women, even in a city, who would 
omit so obvious an operation as threading 
their machine. But almost anyone could 
make its operation simpler, easier, and 
more efficient by paying careful attention 
to the book of instructions accompanying 
every machine. 

Some women forget to oil their ma- 
chines regularly, and others occasionally 
deluge them with oil, so that the fabric on 
which they are sewing becomes spotted 
from contact with the overdose. 

It is wise, also, to keep a machine where 
the-rain can never splash on it from an 
open window. Moisture tends to rust the 
delicate parts. The most extraordinary 
instances of neglect I have ever heard of 
were furnished in recent years by some of 
the Oklahoma Indian tribesfolk, who be- 
came very rich through the discovery of 
oil wells on the land that had been allotted 
them by the Government. They bought 
motor cars, player pianos, sewing ma- 
chines, and many other articles with 
whose use they were totally unfamiliar. 
Travelers have told me that they have 
seen some of the sewing machines “parked” 
on open porches, where the rain could beat 
on them almost as it pleased. 

Before the war more than two million 
American-made sewing machines were 
sold annually—of which a little less than 
a quarter were disposed of within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. 
About 1914, the domestic sales took an 
alarming slump. It looked for a while as 
if the market were about saturated. 
Garrets were cluttered up with dust-cov- 
ered discards. “Women are getting tired 
of running the old family sewing ma- 
chines,” discouraged salesmen complained. 
“They are giving their work to dress- 
makers or buying ready-made clothing.” 


SUDDENLY three magical influences 
‘struck the sewing-machine market 
simultaneously. They gave it an unprece- 
dented impetus—one that has gone on 
unchecked ever since. The first factor was 
the opening of the European War. Gener- 
ous and sympathetic American women 
started to sew for the children of the devas- 
tated regions; and when the United States 
entered the war, and they had their own 
boys and husbands to think about, it 
seemed that every sewing machine in the 
country began to hum. Not only were 
there many things to be made for the ab- 
sent ones, but there was a real note of 
economy and sacrifice in the air. Women 
who, formerly, had sent most of their 
work to seamstresses, now preferred to do 
as much as possible of it themselves. So 
far as new machines were concerned, the 
only trouble that salesmen had was in 
making deliveries fast enough. 

The demand for sewing machines in in- 
dustrial establishments was even more 
pressing. Uniforms, blankets, shoes, un- 
lerwear, knapsacks—to mention only a 
few articles—were wanted by the million. 
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A real bargain 
in pencil satisfaction 
Dixon’s Ti-con-der- 
oga is the name, and 
it’s just about the best 
medium-priced pencil 
you have ever held in 
your hand. 
Delightfully smooth 
lead—and a rounded- 
hexagon shape that is 
pieasing to the fingers. 
ou can’t forget the 
name if you think of 
that famous capture 
of 1775. 


R-OGA 


Fort Ticonderoga, drawn 
by Earl Horter, after 
restoration drawing by 
Alfred C. Bossom, ar- 
chitect. 


Write direct to us if your dealer does not have Dixon's 
Ti-con-der-oga pencils—enclose five cents—and we 
shall be glad to send you a full-length sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 161-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


You can buy all the material for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors,woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 


siding and outside finish. Many other designs. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2740. 

BAY CITY 
The ALADDIN Co; MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


Furthermore, they had to be turned out 
in a hurry; and the manufacturers of sew- 
ing machines worked day and night to 
supply the demand. 

he second revolutionary influence to 
hit the sewing-machine market at about 
this time was the practical application of 
electricity to the family machine. Women 
who had found it tedious to operate a 
treadle hour after hour, now discovered 
that they could buy power machines, 
whose operation cost no more than the 


burning of an electric light. They found,” 


too, that there was comparatively little 
difference in the price. 

City households and farms with inde- 
pendent electric lighting plants became 
very fertile fields for the salesman. Where 
women insisted that the treadle machines 
they owned already were too good to dis- 
card or “trade in” they were informed 
that electric motors would be attached to 
these same machines for the payment of 
fifteen or twenty dollars. This marked the 
opening of the “electrical era” in sewing- 
machine history. 

About one third of the 25,000,000 homes 
in the United States have electric wiring 
to-day. According to the best estimates 
available, approximately 60 per cent of 
the sewing machines in these homes are 
run by electricity. I venture the predic- 
tion ha within five or ten years this per- 
centage will be over ninety. 


fi Weta problem of space in small apart- 
ments has been largely solved by the 
electrically operated machine. Portable 
machines are now made that weigh only 
twenty-five pounds complete. They take 
up about as much space as a fair-sized 
traveling bag, and can be carried easily 
from room to room. When the housewife 
is ready for her sewing she can set the 
machine down on any table or desk. 

Many people have seen samples of the 
old-fashioned sewing machine, operated 
by hand instead of by the foot treadle. 
It is a type that has always had a heavy 
sale among foreign peoples, especially the 
more primitive ones, and that has been 
used to some extent in America. It is in- 
teresting to consider that the modern 
portable electric is really this same ma- 
chine with a motor and a control. 

A small prototype of this hand machine 
is much used to-day by tourists, theatrical 
folk, and others who travel most of the 
time. It is so small that it can be packed 
easily in a trunk or suit case. Children 
also use this machine to make doll clothes. 

The modern power machine enables 
women to sew much faster than with the 
older types. A speed of 800 stitches a 
minute can be reached—or about a foot 
of straight-away sewing a minute. The 
average speed of the treadle machine is 
about 250 stitches. 

Some of the modern sewing machines 
are equipped with a small electric lamp, 
attached to the cross-arm. Thus light is 
thrown directly on the work, and the 
other lights in the room can be turned out 
if one wishes. This affords a welcome re- 
lief to strained eyes. 

People often ask if the sewing machine 
can be run by dry batteries. Edison 
proved this can be ca as a scientific ex- 
periment, but it is not commercially prac- 
ticable. The current from the dry cells is 
not constant enough; it makes the ma- 
chine have a jerky and uneven movement. 


Undoubtedly the sewing machine has 
meant more to the poor than any other 
comparable invention in the world’s his- 
tory. In homes where money is scarce 
there is likely to be many children, with 
clothing to be made and remade, cut 
down and altered. Only a small percent- 
age of such families can afford to buy a 
sewing machine outright; so the manu- 
facturers all arrange for payments on easy 
instalments. 

Big industrial communities, such as 
coal mines and steel mill districts, are 
about the best fields in the country for 
sewing-machine salesmen. Here it is no 
novelty to see a hundred-dollar machine 
in a little tumble-down dwelling that is 
not worth much more than that amount. 

Probably eighty-five per cent of rural 
households have sewing machines. The 
proportion in the city is far less, both on 
account of the easy access to ready-made 
clothing of all kinds and the fact that 
space in city apartments is. limited. The 
electric portable machine, however, is 
largely removing this latter objection. 
There is a much better market in the 
crowded tenement districts than in the 
so-called “society sections.” Ihave known 
collectors to have as high as one hundred 
accounts in one New York tenement house. 

In these districts men are frequently 
more efficient operators of the machine 
than are their wives. This is due to the 
men having acquired a high degree of 
skill by their work in garment factories. 
I have heard of one garment worker on 
New York’s East Side who makes all the 
clothing for a large family. His wife is a 
semi-invalid and finds it difficult to oper- 
ate a treadle machine—and the tenement 
has no electric power. 

One of the suprising developments of 
modern sewing-machine operation is the 
facility and skill which blind folks will 
manifest after a little careful training. 
Girls in the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, for instance, make an inde- 
pendent living by machine-sewing of all 
kinds. Indeed, they learned to operate 
the treadle machine so easily that it was 
decided to increase their efficiency by in- 
stalling the regular motor-driven machine 
of industry. On these machines they 
sometimes attain a speed of 3,500 stitches 
a minute. No safety guards or special at- 
tachments of any kind are used. To the 
contrary, a slight cut has been made in 
the machine so that the sightless operator 
can get her fingers nearer to the needle 
and thus guide her work more accurately. 
Much of their work is the making of 
aprons and plain dresses, and they depend 
largely on diets sense of touch. 


HE sewing machine has been called the 

“advance agent of civilization” —and 
it is certain that no manufactured product 
in the world’s history has been distributed 
so widely and under so great geographical 
handicaps. The romance of its far-flung 
sale is one of the most impressive chapters 
in all industrial history. 

Through Yankee enterprise you will 
find at least the small hand-operated ma- 
chines among the Arabian caravans that 
thread the trackless deserts. You will find 
them in use by the woolly-headed Ka firs 
and Zulus of the South African veldt, the 
dwellers of the Argentine pampas, and the 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
where their businesslike whir mingles 
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with the strains of the guitar. Ameri- 
can ingenuity has transported the sewing 
machine to the remote sections of the 
world’s most isolated mountain regions, 
the Himalayas. In the Island of Formosa, 
which is controlled by savage tribes of 
head hunters, they are widely distributed; 

and, strange as it may seem, the wives of 
the savages are proficient in their use. 

Travelers in Mexico and the Oriental 
countries will tell you that the sewing ma- 
chines have a place of honor in the most 
squalid native huts, where all the other 
articles, including bedding, would not 
bring two dollars at a forced sale. They 
have been carried into Tibet; and to the 
heights of the Andes, 16,000 feet in the 
air, on the backs of llamas. Shackleton 
took an American machine on his polar 
explorations. If this were a story of sales 
romance and perils it could be filled with 
almost unbelievable stories. 

Into the wildest heathen countries the 
missionary and the sewing-machine agent 
go hand in hand. Sometimes the mission- 
ary himself acts as.agent. Often, however, 
he reaches his goal in the wilderness to 
find that the machine has preceded him. 


ALES and service in these foreign coun- 

tries present great difficulties. In many 
of them there is no market for the foot- 
power machine. American sewing-ma- 
chine agents have found millions of sav- 
ages and dull: peasants who are not able 
to coordinate the movements of the hands, 
eyes, and feet. In order to sew at all they 
have to use a machine with a wheel that 
can be turned by hand. 

The Oriental nations usually prefer the 
hand machine for other reasons. Most of 
them are accustomed to sitting on mats 
on the floors of their huts, and they are 
not comfortable elsewhere. If they had a 
treadle machine they would have to perch 
on a chair or stool to operate it. few 
Japanese housewives, recognizing that the 
treadle machine is a more useful product, 
have solved the problem by cutting a hole 
in the floor and putti the treadle 
through it onto the Sone In this way 
the seamstress can take her accustomed 
seat‘on the floor, dangle her legs through 
the hole, and stitch away without violat- 
ing a national tradition. 

Another odd Japanese custom is that 
of removing the stitches from their 
kimonos every time they are washed. 
These washable kimonos are worn by all 
but the very wealthy. They are never 
ironed—but are laid out on a flat board 
and slapped until dry. 

A factor that has helped recently to 
a sales in Japan has been the adoption 
of European clothing by men for street 
wear. But when they get home they take 
off their trousers and coats and slip into 
the more comfortable kimonos. 

The American sewing machine hes en- 
abled the tailors of India to do their work 
with such speed that they can make you a 
two-piece duck suit for $1.32, including 
the price of the material. A large propor- 
tion of the women in India, however, have 
no sewing problem. Their ‘clothing outfits 
consist ol ko om twelve to twenty yards of 
cloth wound around the body again and 
again, and fastened at the neck. 

The appalling poverty of most Orientals 

as proved a perplexing problem to sew- 
ing-machine agents. Whole families, hud- 
dled together in wretched huts, often live 
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BATTERIES 


A good battery 
at the price you want to pay 


There is a full-quality Westinghouse Battery 
for every car and purse—and a factory-backed 
Westinghouse Battery Service Station near you to 
see that it is kept in highest serviceable condition: 
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on $30 or $40 a year. Only by long-term 
instalment plans can American companies 
do any business with them. Hand ma- 
chines are often sold in the Orient for pay- 
ments of six cents a day or less—extending 
over a period of one or two years. 

The entire development of the sewing 
machine has come within the lifetime of 
our grandfathers and grandmothers. For 
nearly a century inventors had been trying 
to devise a machine to wield a needle me- 
chanically, when, in 1846, Elias Howe 
finally turned out one that would do the 
trick. It was a crude affair, to be sure, 
but it sewed—an operation in which its 
would-be predecessors had failed. 

Howe, a hard-working mechanic, first 
had his mind turned in this direction by 
watching his young wife sewing until late 
at night to provide clothing for their three 
children. After long experimentation he 
formulated the plan of a practical appa- 
ratus. Then he gave up his job and worked 
in a garret for four months until he had 
finally turned out the machine he had in 
mind. His invention included many of the 
essential features of the modern machine. 
The needle was grooved—but it moved 
back and forth horizontally. The operator 
had to guide the cloth with one hand and 
turn a crank with the other. 


AFTER Howe had brought his invention 
to the point where it would make con- 
tinuous stitches he took it to a Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, tailor for a demonstration. 
This started a storm of prejudice that 
raged for ten years. This tailor—and 
others of his craft—declared that if such 
a machine would work it would reduce 
them all to beggary. Probably the only 
thing that saved Howe’s first model from 
destruction by violence was the fixed 
opinion of the tailors that it would never 
really serve the purpose it was intended for! 

Five years after Howe’s invention, 
Isaac M. Singer patented a sewing ma- 
chine with a fixed overhanging arm and a 
vertical needle. He also introduced the 
foot treadle, an innovation that marked a 
rapid stride in sewing-machine develop- 
ment. The modern machines merely em- 
body a series of improvements over his 
original model, but they show wonderful 
ingenuity, constantly required to meet the 
demand for increased production and new 
processes in the stitching industries. 

The early machines were well con- 
structed and durable. Many of them an- 
tedating the Civil War are still in exist- 
ence and doing good work. I know of one 
machine that was carried forty feet by a 
cyclone which demolished its owner's 
house in Mt. Vernon, Illinois. Although 
the machine was buried under a mass of 
débris for thirty-six hours, and its top was 
carried away and its drawers crushed, it 
worked practically as well as ever after it 
was rescued. That happened in 1888. 
Twenty-eight years later the owner wrote 
us that it was still doing good work. 


CHARLES HAYDEN, senior partner 
of one of the most famous banking 
firms of America, and guiding genius 
of a half.dozen other big organiza- 
tions, will give you next month a lot 
of penetrating comments about men, 
their jobs, and their habits. This 
article is filled to the brim with prac- 
tical business wisdom. 
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My List of the Seven 
Greatest Americans 


FIRST PRIZE 
S 

Americans includes Henry Ward 

Beecher and Robert E. Lee, it 
at least will show that I have not been 
influenced by sectional feeling. I name 
my seven men in the following order, 
not because I think it represents the degree 
of their greatness, but simply because it 
corresponds to their appearance in history: 

George Washington. A just estimate of 
his worth is that of Green, the English 
historian: “No nobler figure ever stood 
in the forefront of a nation’s life.” 

Daniel Webster. For forty years the 
most brilliant personality in our political 
life. He was the greatest orator of his 
time, and a great statesman. His masterly 
expositions of the Constitution prepared 
the North to defend the Union at all costs. 
His imperishable sentence, “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable,” became Lincoln’s text. 

Abraham Lincoln. Of him Lowell 
rightly declared that 
Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


Henry Ward Beecher. Distinguished 
alike as a great, warm-hearted preacher 
and as a servant of the public. During 
the Civil War he was the North’s most 
powerful advocate. Indeed, Lincoln de- 
clared to his Cabinet that it was Beecher 
who saved the Union cause in England. 
Of his addresses a prominent Englishman 
declared that “no such eloquence has been 
heard in the world since Demosthenes.” 

Robert E. Lee. America’s greatest mili- 
tary genius, and a truly noble character, 
as proved by his loyalty to the Republic 
after his defeat, his gracious spirit, and 
his magnanimity of soul. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. In my think- 
ing, no other mortal can displace him as 
the greatest mind in American literature. 

Theodore Roosevelt. America’s “Great 
Heart,” the most wonderful leader of 
his generation, and a mighty prophet of 
social righteousness. Je S. P. 


MY list of the seven greatest 


SECOND PRIZE 
(GREATNESS, to me, is the faculty. to 


see truth and the passion to proclaim 
it in the face of all opposition. The 
most important truth is that which 
exposes error where injustice is involved, 
especially if the injustice lies in religious 
and political institutions which. affect 
great masses of men. On this basis I 
selected the seven greatest Americans. 

The part allotted George Washington of 
upholding the principle of representative 
government required a rare character and 
exceptional abilities. He fully measured 
up to this requirement. 

That book learning is not required for 
greatness is proved by the life of David 
Crockett. Hestood for right against Andrew 
Jackson, when to do so meant political 
suicide. He was a true patriot. 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the 
growth of demand for telephone ser- 
vice that the Bell System invests 
throughout the country an average 
of three-quarters of a million dollars 
every working day for new telephone 
plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new sub- 
ways are being dug and cables laid, 
larger building accommodations. are 
under way, more switchboards ‘are 
in process of building or installation, 
and added facilities of every descrip- 
tion being mustered into service to 
care for the half million or more 


new subscribers linked to the System 


every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this 
large expenditure of funds, could not 
be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by unrelated, independent 
telephone organizations acting with- 
out co-operation in different sections 
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Companion, 


of the country. Neither could it be 
carried out efficiently or economically 
by any one organization dictating 
from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufac- 
turing and purchasing facilities which 
save millions of dollars annually. 
They share scientific discoveries and 
inventions, engineering achievements, 
and operating benefits which save 
further millions. But the manage- 
ment of service in each given terri- 
tory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages 
of union and co-operation with the 
advantages of local initiative and 
responsibility, the Bell System has 
provided the nation with the only 
type of organization which could 
spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested 
in telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
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No man had a better or more whole- 
some conception of Deity than William 
E. Channing. His pulpit utterances and 
his lectures to working men showed a 
broad, frank mind and a correct idea of 
the ends to which life should be directed. 

This world will be a great deal older 
before another writer supplies it with such 
grandeur of thought and such high inspi- 
ration as is to be found in the essays of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

It was Abraham Lincoln’s special task 
to see clearly the powers conferred, and 
to perform the duties imposed by the 
Constitution through all the complica- 
tions and passions created by such an 
issue as that of slavery. He discharged 
this task with patience, firmness, honesty, 
and magnanimity. 

Robert G. Ingersoll contributed to the 
religious development of his generation 
when he attacked straight-laced ortho- 
doxy and made his masterly pleas for 
freedom of thought. In these more 
tolerant days he no longer would be 
called an “‘atheist.” 

Henry George believed private property 
in land to be a monstrous injustice which, 
if permitted to continue, must ultimately 
ruin the nation. He devoted his life to the 
attempt to overthrow thisevil. H.D.G. 


THIRD PRIZE 
p TAKES all sorts of great men to 


make a great nation. And they 
wouldn’t succeed if it were not for great 
women. Therefore in my list of the seven 
outstanding figures in our history, I 
select from the varios phases and the 
various walks of life. 

Abraham Lincoln did more than any 
other statesman to preserve our country. 
Like a forest tree, solitary on a hill-top, 
he stands sublime. 

We have come in these days to realize 
the wealth of nature; we have turned to 
the soil and to those who explore and 
cultivate it, and this has led us to look 
with a kindlier interest on all the world. 
Henry D. Thoreau is the leader of nature 
literature, and so I would place him as 
the second greatest American. 

` Robert Fulton comes thiid. For what 
has done more to bring about the unity 
of our country then steam power? Now 
there are no dividing lines; east and west, 
north and south, meet on common ground. 

Next I would put Edward MacDowell, 
who was the greatest composer our 
country has ever known. Besides this 
he established the home in Petersboro, 
New Hampshire, where students may 
imbibe an artistic atmosphere and so 
develop themselves in universal ways. 

Zona Gale comes fifth on my list, be- 
cause she has given us an all-comprehend- 
ing literature and has carried its ideal 
into her personal life. 

Lorado Taft has exemplified the unity 
of our country in his statue of the Indian, 
on the bank of Rock River, and in his 
group representing Father Time and man- 
kind, in Chicago. So he holds place as 
the sixth. 

What is the noblest universal quality’ 
I can think of none which surpasses 
unselfish devotion. So I have taken for 
the seventh greatest American my loyal, 
devoted mother, who possesses this quality, 
as do mothers everywhere. M. H. 
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asped as these words fell easily from 
Mrs. Howland’s tongue. But Zizi said 
quickly, “That’s right. That’s the scien- 
tific name for sleeping sickness.” 

“Yes, and Angela had it, and she slept 
and slept— Oh, for days and nights—oh, 
so long!” 

“And then your baby died—” 

“They told me so, afterward; but I was 
ill at the time. I didn’t know anything 
about it till some time afterward.” 

“Never mind; I’ll get all that from 
Doctor Avery,” and Zizi nodded her sa- 
gacious little head. ‘‘ Now, tell me more 
yet of the baby. Could she talk?” 

“Oh, yes, she was five years old. But 
she couldn’t talk plainly; she didn’t lisp 
exactly, but she had funny little words of 
her own.” 

“Was she a good child?” 

“Yes, of course. But determined. And 
self-willed.” 

“How did 
Cry?” j 

“Oh, no; Angela never was a cry-baby. 
But if she didn’t like anything, she’d dis- 
card it. If she didn’t like any visitor, 
she’d walk out of the room and refuse to 
come back. If I took her calling, and the 
people didn’t please her, she’d declare she 
was going home—and she’d go.” 

“As to nicknames?” It was Ida who 
spoke. “What did she call herself?” 

“Andy, always Andy.” 

“Did you ever hear of Ida Holmes?” 

“Not till you came,” Mary Howland 
smiled fondly at her. “You are Ida 
Holmes Campbell, they say. But I know 
you are Angela. Don’t you remember 

our babyhood at all? Don’t you remem- 
be your little blue silk bonnet? With 
shirred brim and tiny pink roses?” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” and Ida’s tone was 
eager. But to Zizi’s trained attention, the 
girl’s eyes showed no recognition—rather 
it was an effort to recall the bonnet, and 
a forced belief that she had done so. 


“ATOW, as to Conrad,”’—Zizi had quite 

evidently made herself acquainted 
with all the points of the case—‘was he 
fond of your baby?” 

“Conrad is a strange boy,” replied 
Mary Howland. “He is harmless and he 
is devoted to all children and animals. 
Yes, he loved my baby, and I was never 
afraid to have him with her. But Mr. 
Howland objected to it, and so it was 
rarely allowed.” 

“*Did he ever carry her?” 

“Carry her? Oh, no! We would not 
have let him do that. But he would 
sometimes walk beside her baby carriage 
or hover about when Lane had her out 
walking. I’m sure he never touched her.” 

“He did,” said Ida, a little obstinately. 
“I have only the vaguest recollection of 
it, but I am sure that boy carried me 
somewhere—sometime.” 

“Anybody else with you?” asked Zizi 
casually. 

“No; we were alone; it was dark—” 

“Oh, no, dear,’ and Mary Howland 
smiled; “that couldn’t be.” 
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“It may be a childhood dream that has 
somehow stuck in your memory,” Zizi 
said thoughtfully. “Now I want to tackle 
Nurse Lane. Where can I see her?” 

“Go and fetch her, Angela, won’t you?” 
and Mary Howland turned to the girl she 
believed to be her daughter. “I want to 
hear anything Lane says.” 

Ida returned with the nurse, and it was 
easily seen that the woman came unwill- 
ingly. 

“So you’re a detective!” she began, as 
she looked scornfully at Zizi. ‘‘Fine- 
looking one, I must say!” 

“Yes, a fine one in every way,” Zizi re- 
sponded coolly. “ Moreover, I’m a mind- 
reader. So, if you please, Nurse Lane, 
speak the truth, or I shall know it!” 


ONLY Zizi’s eyes saw the least quiver of 
the stern mouth of thenurse, for it was 
instantly quelled, and she said, in even 
tones, ‘‘I know nothing of the young lady, 
except that she appeared here, with a pre- 
posterous story, claiming to be the child 
Angela, whom I used to nurse.” 

“Why do you think she isn’t that 
child?” 

“Because I saw the little one die, and 
I saw her in her casket. How, then, can 
it be possible?” 

“You saw her die?” 

“I did.” 

“Who else was present?” 

“No one else. Her mother was very 
ill, and Mr. Howland was at his wife’s 
bedside.” 

“Did he know the little girl was so 
low?” ` 

“I don’t think so. But everything was 
so upset. Mrs. Howland was so very ill, 
the doctors were all driven to death b 
the epidemic, and nothing was normal.” 

“I see,” and Zizi nodded. “It was all 
excitement and hurry, and the baby, who 
had been sleeping so long, just slipped 
away almost unobservedly.” 

“Just that, miss,” Nurse Lane spoke 
reminiscently. ‘‘And the house all upside 
down, servants leaving just when they 
were needed most. We were very short- 
handed, and I had more than I could do 
to keep things going at all. Then there 
were poor folks in the village who needed 
help, and Mr. Howland was a great man 
for benefactions. So it came about that 
I was all alone with our little girl when 
she died. It was not unlooked-for; we 
had known what the end must be. Why, 
Doctor Avery had time for no more than 
the shortest look-in, just to make sure 
that she was dead; then he had to go 
right back to Mrs. Howland. He told 
me to call Stryker—” 

“The idiot!” exclaimed Zizi. 

“Oh, no, miss, but the boy’s father. 
He’s our village undertaker. Well, he 
came as soon as he could, and he took the 
little body down to his rooms. There was 
many another poor little one taken there 
that night.” 

“And the casket was sent off to New 
Jersey immediately?” Zizi asked. 

“I don’t know about that; but it was 
sent off soon. It all sounds heartless, to tell 
of it; but there was so much to do. New 
cases were breaking out all the time, and 
our duty was to the living.” 

“And you had the care of Mrs. How- 
land?” 

“Oh, no, there were trained nurses for 
her, four of them.” 


“But they had nothing to do with the 
little girl?” 

“Nothing.” Nurse Lane set her lips 
together. ‘I was in charge in the nursery, 
and I wanted none of their help. There 
was nothirg to do,” she added, by way of 
self-exonera ` 1. “Doctor Avery had told 
me that.” 

“And Doctor Avery has told me that 
many times since,” said Mary Howland, 
whose perfectly rational periods were be- 
coming more frequent and prolonged 
every day. ‘‘The doctor’s story of my 
baby’s death is exactly the same as 
Lane’s. But I know now that Angela 
wasn’t really dead—only in a deep sleep. 
Poor Doctor Avery was worn out, and 
nearly dead himself from overwork and 
exhaustion. So he let my baby be taken 
to the undertaker’s, and she was put in 
her little casket. But—before that casket 
was put into the ground, somehow, my 
baby got out of it—and here she is!” 

he tone was one.of triumph, and 
though the accompanying laughter had 
an hysterical ring, yet Mary Howland 
was in full control of her senses, and 
showed no sign of an unbalanced mind. 

“Come with me, Nurse,” and jumping 
up suddenly Zizi put her skinny little arm 
through the large round one of Lane. 
Surprised into acquiescence, the nurse 
went off with the strange girl, and they 
disappeared inside the house, just as 
Pennington Wise came into the sun-parlor 
through an outside door. 

“Will you introduce me to your mother, 
Miss . . . Howland?” he said. Though he 
made a slight pause before the name, yet 
he spoke it clearly, and with a smile at 
Ida Campbell. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said gayly, and 
then, ‘‘ Mother dear, this is Mr. Wise, the 
great detective, who is going to get me 
my recognition and my rights.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Mary Howland 
said, for as always after a scene of excite- 
ment, she was tired and therefore a trifle 
less clear-minded. ‘‘You are my baby, 
my darling, and nothing anybody can say 
or do can make you more so.” 

“ But we want to make it clear to other 
people,” Wise said. Then, turning to the 
girl, he added, “Your mother is tired, 
don’t let’s bother her. Can you not leave 
her shortly, and go with me for a walk?” 

“Yes, of course; PIl call Lane.” 

So Mary Howland was given over to 
her nurse, while Ida Campbell willingly 
set forth with the detective. 


“Tes this way,” Wise began, as they 
strolled along. ‘‘I am always attracted 
by a case with a double mystery. Here 
we have the death of Ralph Howland and 
the question of your own personality. 
am by no means sure Mr. Howland was 
murdered—and I am by no means sure 
you are Angela Howland.” 

“Why,” she cried, “Why, Mr. Wise! 
I thought you were going to help me.” 

“T am going to help you—but only if 
you are going to tell me the truth, and all 
the truth. Are you ready to do that?” 

“PII do my best,” she returned; “but 
please stick to the main issues.” 

“All right, we will. Where is Austin 
Magee?” 

“I haven’t the least idea. No, wait; 
that isn’t quite true! I have an idea— 
but it is merely imagination on my part.” 

“All right,” returned Wise; “‘but, since 
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we're on the road to the village, would 
you mind going to Stryker’s?” 

“Not in the least; come along.” 

To the undertaker’s they went, and 
found the proprietor out, and the half- 
witted Conrad in charge. 

“Do they let that innocent stay here 
alone?” Wise asked, in surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” said Ida. ‘‘There’s nothing 
for him to do, you know. He’s just pro- 
tection against petty thieves, I suppose.” 

“Conrad in charge,” said the youth 
himself, with a wide, vacant smile. 

He spoke in a peculiar sing-song unin- 
flected tone, and gave his words almost 
a rhythm by the use of repetition. 

“Who is this, Conrad?” asked Wise 
suddenly, indicating Ida. 

“Andy—little Andy—little Andy—” 

“You know her?” 

“Used to. Long ago—long, long ago. 
Used to carry her—carry her—” 

“Where did you carry her?” 

“Through the street, the village streets 
—Main Street, Lee Avenue—Carter 
Street—Carter Street—Carter Street—”’ 

“Do stop him!” cried Ida. “I can’t 
bear that crooning!” 

“Nice Andy—nice, dear little baby 
Andy—” 

“ Don’t touch me!” Ida cried, and then, 
as if fascinated, she looked into the half- 
wit’s staring eyes. “I remember!” she 
cried, in a half-scared whisper. “I re- 
member, Conrad—do you?” 

“Yes,” he said. 


"THE love and sympathy between the 
two who claimed to be mother and 
daughter were perfect, and seemed to 
strengthen from day to day. If this 
efficient and capable young woman were 
really Angela Howland, she was only 
taking her right place, and filling it to per- 
fection. If she were not—then it was the 
biggest piece of barefaced effrontery that 
could well be imagined. 

Leonard Swift fretted and fumed and 
used some very strong language, even in 
the hearing of the girl herself. But she 
only faughed her light, ringing little 
laugh, that charmed Swift even while it 
exasperated him. 

i hy don’t you do something, Mr. 
Swift?” she mocked him. “Why don’t 
you put me out? Why don’t you prove I 
don’t belong here? Why don’t you make 
good your own claim? ” Then she grew 
more serious. “The very fact, Leonard 
Swift, that you accept my presence here, 
my authority here, 1s because you know 
I am in my rightful place!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he fairly sput- 
tered; “rightful place, indeed! You are 
an impostor, and an adventuress! That’s 
what you are! You’re getting away with 
it for the moment—but you’re riding to 
a fall!” 

Ida Holmes smiled and said gayly, 
“Then I must enjoy my ride before the 
fall comes!” 

“Tt will come soon. I am by no means 
idle in this investigation business. I’m 

oing a little sleuthing on my own; and 
if I were to tell you what I found in Ma- 
gee’s room—” 

“What?” she breathed the word, as her 
face paled. “What?” 

“ Never you mind. I shall tell it only 
to Wise. He’s the one to hear it.” 

“Where is Mr. Magee?” she said, so 
suddenly that he was taken by surprise. 
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If you have been following my weekly 
discussions on Mennen Shaving Cream, 
you know that for over six months I have 
been challenging anyone who was not 
convinced as to Mennen superiority to 
send his tube to me and I would refund. 

Over a million tubes were sold subject 
to this offer before anyone took me up. 

Then a tube came back. The sender 
wrote that he simply couldn’t get a good 
shave with Mennen’s. 

I promptly sent him his money, to- 
gether with one of our new 35 cent size 
tubes. I asked him as a special favor to 
try one more shave but this time to read ' 
the directions first and to follow them. I 
suggested that if he changed his mind 
about Mennen’s, to drop in next Sunday’s 
contribution box the money refunded and 
also 35 cents more for the second tube. 

In a few days I received this letter: 
Dear Jim:—Blessings on you. You 
are a gentleman and a scholar. IfI am 
ever elected President of these United 
States, I shall put you on my cabinet 
or appoint you Minister to Peruvia. 

Your letter, enclosing the fifty 
centimes, appeared in my P. O. box 
one fine morning, followed shortly by the 
tube of cream. And thereby hangs a tale. 

I did read the instructions this time, and 
the shave that resulted was an eye-opener, 
as well as a face-saver. It was the first 
time I have ever really had a good, smooth, 
comfortable shave, and when I had. 
finished I invoked a silent prayer of, 
blessing for you and your cohorts. . 

As to the contribution box, I spilled in 
the eighty-five pennies. Yours shavingly, 

(Name on request) 

So that is the history of the only 
tube that came back. 

Mennen’s does what I say it does. 

The refunding offer still holds. 


(Mennen Salesman) 4 


e 
THe Mennen Company on 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 
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“Why,” he exclaimed; “don’t you 
know? He’s been gone more than a week 
now, and it’s strange that he should not 
have communicated with his accomplice.” 

“No,” she said, “I do not.” 

There was so genuine a ring of truth in 
her voice that Swift, rather a good reader 
of character, believed her imp cing Yet 
that very afternoon, when he met er un- 
expectedly, coming out of the village 
post office and telegraph office, she looked 
so flurried, and had so furtive an air, that 
he was instantly struck by the suspicion 
that she had been communicating with 


Magee. f 

He watched her until she was out of 
sight, and then entered the office. 

“ Miss Campbell asked me to step back 
in and look at that telegraph message she 
just sent. She’s afraid she made a mistake 
in the address. Let me see the copy.” 

‘‘Sure,” said the spinster postmistress; 
“but you mean the cablegram, don’t 

ou?” 

á “Yes, that’s the one I mean,” and in a 
moment Swift was reading the words that 
Ida Campbell had written just before he 
chanced to meet her. The message was 
addressed to Austin Magee at the Hotel 
L’Athenée, Paris, France. It consisted of 
but one word, “ Phonograph.” There was 
no signature. Swift stared at it in bewil- 
derment. 

“ Phonograph!” He concluded at once 


‘that this was merely a-code word, and 


might mean anything. But that very 
morning Ida had told him that she had 
no idea where Magee was! And he had 
believed her! If she could tell a direct 
falsehood with such a convincing air of 
innocence, she was a girl to beware of. 
Impostor, of course. Adventuress, of 
course. In cahoots with Magee, of course. 
But more difficult to circumvent, more 
tricky to cope with, than Swift had here- 
tofore thought. 


(THAT evening Pennington Wise sum- 
moned them to the library to hear his 
report. 

“While I am not yet in possession of all 
the facts, nor am I through with my in- 
vestigations,” the detective began, “‘yet 
I have discovered many important things. 
To begin with, I am positive that Ralph 
Howland was murdered-—and I have in- 
dications of evidence that point to the 
murderer.” 

Everybody looked startled. 

“I didn’t say evidence,” Wise observed; 
“I said indications of evidence.” 

“My lay mind can’t grasp the differ- 
ence,” said Swift, a little unpleasantly. 

“Yet it’s easy,” Wise went on. “As is 
pretty well known, Mr. Howland was 
killed by the diabolically clever means of 
breaking a capsule or bulb of poison gas— 
cyanogen, to be exact—right under his 
nose. This gas may be compressed into 
a tiny glass tube or bulb, and a mere 
whiff of it is instantly fatal.” 

“Excuse me,” said Swift, more politely 
than he had spoken before; “why wasn’t 
the murderer also affected by the fumes?” 

“As I said, he was diabolically clever. 
Therefore, he took precautions’ against 
such a happening. What they were, I 
don’t know; but it would be an easy mat- 
ter for him to crush the tiny bulb under 
his victim’s nose while he held his own 
nose until he could hasten to an open 
window. Next,” went on Wise, “a few of 
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those bulbs have been found—” he 
anor i the room of Mr. Austin 
agee. 

Leonard Swift glanced at Ida. She was 
calm and collected, but there was no sign 
of her habitual smile. Esterbrook listened 
in a judicial silence. 

“That is what I mean by an indication 
of evidence,” Wise continued. ‘The 
finding of the incriminating bulbs may be 
evidence against Mr. Magee, or they may 
have been placed there to indicate evi- 
dence against him.” 

“That’s so,” and Swift looked enlight- 
ened. “But, of course, Mr. Wise, you can 
distinguish between real and ‘planted’ 
clues?” 3 

“I hope to, but the case is far from 
clear. Mr. Magee’s inexplicable disap- 
pearance, his failure to arrange for the 
execution of the will, his disagreement 
with Mr. Howland regarding the mining 
project, and his possible collusion in the 
matter of bringing forward Miss Camp- 
bell as the heiress of the Howland estate, 
all call for inquiry.” 

“I should say so!” exclaimed Swift, 
and the more conservative Esterbrook 
added: “‘It all looks peculiar to me.” 

“My assistant, Zizi,” Wise went on, 
“has a theory, maybe more than a theory 
—I may call it a discovery. But the ap- 
plication of it is so difficult of belief—” 

“Not at all,” Zizi said, in her quiet, yet 
insistent way. “It would be far more 
difficult not to believe it. It’s so easy, so 
plain. Here’s your foolish Conrad, with 
a mania for letting caged things free. 
Why, he let out the canary bird the night 
of Mr. Howland’s death. I’m told that’s 
a fact.” 


OTH Esterbrook and Swift nodded. 

“Well, then, he is in the habit of tend- 
ing shop at his father’s rooms. During 
that awful epidemic, when all was tur- 
moil, haste, and confusion, the little An- 
gela, supposed dead, was in her white 
casket at the shop. Conrad, in charge, 
heard a sound, and flew to liberate the 
imprisoned child. He opened the casket, 
took out the awakening baby, and—” 

“I, for one,” exclaimed wift, “refuse 
to listen to any more of this balderdash!” 

‘You may be excused, then,” and Zizi’'s 
eyes flashed at him. “The story must be 
told. Then, that boy, who had heard, 
who knew, that Angela Howland was to 
be sent away on the train—then he, with 
his poor beclouded brain working as best 
it could, he carried her to the railroad 
station.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried Esterbrook. 
“ How do you know that?” 

‘“Here’s how I know it: Conrad said 
he carried the baby through the streets; 
through Main Street, Lee Avenue, Car- 
ter Street; and that route, from Stryker’s 
shop, leads, as you all know, direct to the 
station!” She looked around trium- 

hantly. “Then, the poor half-witted 
boy put the little one on the train, and to 
his broken mind he thought he had done 
what he calls ‘all right—all right—all 
right.’ Then, you see, Miss Jane Camp- 
bell found the baby in her berth—where 
Conrad had placed the child. Then—and 
here’s the point of it all—then, Miss jane 
Campbell waited to hear of a lost child. 
Seeing nothing about such an occurrence 
in the papers, she advertised for herself, 
but got no replies. Why? Because no- 
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body supposed the Howland baby was 
missing! 

“Absurd! Pure poppycock!” exclaimed 
Swift. “Mr. Wise, you may continue the 
case, if you choose, bu t I must ask you to 
allow no further foolishness of this sort 
from your young helper.” 

“But it’s true!” cried Ida Campbell, 
her face flushed with excitement; ‘‘it’s 
true! I remember it! It all comes back 
to me!” 

“You’d say that, anyway,” put in 
Edith Mills contemptuously. ‘Tell me, 
Miss Ida Campbell, didn’t you say to 
Mrs. Howland the other day: ‘If we play 
our cards right, we’ll yet make them be- 
lieve I’m Angela!’ Didn’t you say that? 
But you needn’t answer, for you'd onl 
deny it; whereas I heard you say eae 
swear it.” 

As Edith Mills’s abnormally acute hear- 
ing was well known, nobody doubted her 
statement. Least of all Ida Campbell 
herself, for she knew she had said some- 
thing of the sort—but with a vastly differ- 
ent meaning from the one that the words 
seemed to convey as repeated by Miss 
Mills. 

“And, an yway,” Pennington Wise 
summed up, “‘if all this assumption of 
Zizi’s should be true, if Conrad did lib- 
erate the baby and carry her to safety, it 
is no proof that Miss Campbell is the baby 
in question.” 


"THE face of Ida Campbell was a study. 
Fleeting expressions of hope and de- 
spair, of possible success and blank failure 
alternated on her changing countenance, 
while her eyes traveled round the room, 
vainly seeking a friend. 

“The ji is_up,” Swift said to her 
bluntly; “ ‘But I ask permission to take 
Miss Campbell out of the room for a 
moment, before the matter goes any 
further.” 

As if incapable of resistance the girl 
followed him to the next room. ‘Miss 
Campbell,” he began, quickly, “Ida, your 
plot has failed, your scheme has fallen 
through. Now here’s your way out: Give 
up all claim to inheritance or heirship, 
admit you’re not Angela, but—stay here 
as—my wife.” 

“Oh!” she gas “Oh! Oh!” And 
the look of utter E neei in her lovely 
eyes answered him. 

“Then go!” he exclaimed, furious at 
her scorn. ‘‘Go!” 

“I shall not go! I will stay, and yet 


“Stay,” he whispered low, “stay—and 
prove Austin Magee a murderer!” 

This told. There was a moment’s si- 
lence, and then a broken, a pitiful little 
voice said: “Pll go; yes, IIl go.” 

And in triumph Swift led her back to 
tell of her utter defeat. Nor did anyone 
combat her decision or espouse her cause. 

(To be concluded) 
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him there would be plenty of time for me 
to get back to Philadelphia that evening. 

When we reached the tent, I found a 
session of some kind already in progress. 
There was no ring though—only an assem- 
blage consisting preponderantly of ladies 
in beautiful summer-afternoon costumes, 
and before them a stage for speakers. We 
were ushered to seats on the stage, and 
before my bewildered brain could quite 
take in the fact that this was no horse- 
taming show but a Sunday- school reunion, 
the chairman arose and said: “Ladies and 
gentleman, we are fortunate in having 
with us a gentleman from Philadelphia 
who is the son of a man who has done 
great work in the Sunday-school field— 
who was, in fact, the originator of Sunday- 
school blackboard illustrations. I desire 
to present to you Mr. Charles E. Carpen- 
ter, son of the Rev. Aaron E. Carpenter, 
who will tell us of his experience in Sun- 
day-school work.” And amid the flutter of 
expectancy from the audience, my host 
leaned over and whispered, “Now, old 
man, here’s your opportunity to prove 
that you really can make a speech.” 

His theory was all wrong. In my state 
of flabbergastedness I mumbled some- 
thing about how I remembered accom- 

anying my father to Sunday-school as a 
Fele child, and how I was as much in- 
terested in his blackboard illustrations as 
anyone else, and I guess I tried to tell 
them what a great man Dad was. But as 
I floundered around, all I could really 
think of was the diabolical grin on the 
face of the chap who had put it over on 
me. In my anxiety to get ack at him I 
must have paused rather abruptly to tell 
them how he brought me there under 
false pretenses, and that if he was a sam- 
ple of their Sunday-school work, they 
hadn’t much to be proud of. As they were 
a deeply earnest bunch, that didn’t go at 
all, or only in the sense of going from bad 
to worse. Altogether, my speech was a 
very unhappy occurrence for everybody. 


(THE art of public speaking really con- 
sists of delivering prenre speeches in 
an impromptu manner. So Í rarely refer to 
my notes, except to keep myself within 
my allotted time. As my notes show the 
various divisions of my speech, and I 
know exactly how much time each divi- 
sion should take, they keep me from speak- 
ing either too rapidly or too slowly. 

Your enjoyment of an address usually 
depends far more than you might suspect 
upon the way the speaker varies his pace. 
If, for example, he rapidly feeds you the 
parts where you can’t have any idea of 
what is coming, you will not be able to 
digest them, and you will have a sense of 
confusion. On the other hand, there are 
likely to be times when you can easily 
anticipate what is coming, and then, if the 
speaker doesn’t leap lightly ahead at a 
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| speed somewhere near equal to that of 


your thought, you will become weary. 

Notes that form a time-table for the 
various divisions of speech also are a great 
help when the s sch has to be reduced, 
as it often must be. Organizations have a 
remarkable habit of inviting a speaker to 
come a long distance to deliver a prepared 
speech, and then at the last minute cut- 
ting the gizzards out of the time allotted 
him. 

Honestly, somebody ought to start a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
speakers by chairmen and entertainment 
committees. Though the cruelty be in- 
tended for kindness, it is not the less cruel 
for that reason. For example, on the six- 
teenth day of a twenty-seven-day tour, I 
was due to arrive before breakfast in a 
town in which I was billed to make only 
one address, and that in the evening. I 
looked forward to a day of comparative 
rest. However, a committee met me at 
the station, and without giving me time 
to get the train dust off, escorted me to a 
hotel and there sat me down to breakfast 
with eighteen admirers. The breakfast 
lasted until 10:30. Then I was taken 
through one of the large industrial plants, 
and at noon I lunched with the company’s 
officials and the entertainment committee. 
At 1:45 it was up to me to address the 
foremen. Next I was carted off for nine- 
teen holes of golf, and on the way in from 
the links had to partake of five o'clock tea 
given by the wife of one of the members of 
the committee. Back at my hotel at 6:15, 
I was expected to be in my glad rags at a 
dinner given in my honor at 6:45. At 8 
o’clock came my speech of an hour and 
fifteen minutes at a meeting of the com- 
bined engineering, industrial, and com- 
mercial organizations, and at midnight I 
had to take the train on for the next town. 

Let me tell you that the terror of all 
this has been tremendously increased 
since what is by courtesy called prohibi- 
tion. In the old days, a speaker got at 
least a sporting chance to remain undis- 
turbed in his room for an hour or so before 
dinner, and by the use of the telephone 
either get his normal supply of liquor or 
let it alone. To-day it 1s dierent ges 
ticularly in the larger cities, where the en- 
forcement of the prohibition amendment 
encounters peculiar difficulties. There, 
every good fellow thinks it is up to him to 
save the “honor” of his town by seeing 
that the visitor does not go dry for a min- 
ute. Consequently, your choice is often 
between appearing before your audience 
with a thick or wobbly voice, or with one 
hoarse from saying, “No, thank you.” 


FOR more reasons than one those respon- 
sible for the Eighteenth Amendment 
were no friends of public speakers. As 
between'the days when there was liquor on 
the table in bottles and these days when all 
the liquor is at the table in the diners, 
give me the former. Present-day diners in 
large numbers fill up at the nearby load- 
ing stations with a cargo reckoned sufh- 
cient to carry them through the dinner, 
and after arriving in an overstimulated 
condition and eating a hearty meal they 
go dead in the abonet of additional 
stimulants. I know of nothing more em- 
barrassing to a speaker than to see in his 
audience numerous sleepy drunks. 

The subject of audiences reminds me 
that I haven’t yet touched on the main 
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reason for my success in addressing them. 
This has to do with an elementary fact 
about human nature, useful for anyone 
to know, whether he speaks in public or 
only in private. People are not at all in- 
terested in having you prove to them by 
your line of talk that you are the possessor 
of super-intelligence or are even uncom- 
monly clever. The question that is always 
in their minds from the moment you open 
your mouth is, Are you a regular fellow? 

Public speakers who can’t learn this 
elementary fact are always trying out new 
stuff that they think will enable them to 
shine. They really are aiming to please 
themselves, not their audiences. They 
fail to realize the significance of the fact 
that Joseph Jefferson played Rip Van 
Winkle till he got as old as Rip himself, 
and that Conwell has delivered “Acres of 
Diamonds” till he can say it backward. 
To tell the honest truth (but don’t think 
for a moment I am here hitting at Con- 
well), many of the most successful speak- 
ers really have no power of original think. 
ing, but are mere actors in the sense that 
they can put their memorized stuff over 
for the thousandth time with a gusto sug- 
gesting that it has all just spontaneously 
occurred to them. And I myself follow 
this method to the extent of keeping in 
mind that' the test is not what is old to 
me but what will be new to the audience, 
and of sticking to any line of talk that 
has proved pleasing, no matter how sick 
I may be of saying it over and over. 


Tre stories at which people invariably 
laugh the most are those that are on the 
speaker himself, and telling such stories 
is one of the best ways of proving that you 
are a regular fellow and train with the 
gang. People also like to be taken into the 
speaker’s confidence, so the more inti- 
mately personal you can be about yourself 
the better. And it is my experience that 
when you have melted the ice in this way, 
and have created the impression that you 
are fair and open to conviction, you can 
get away with murder when it comes to 
dealing with controversial subjects and 
handing out opinions with which the 
majority of your audience disagree. 

I study every audience carefully, and if 
I find things going stale I don’t wait for 
the place in my notes where an amusing 
story is to be told, but administer the 
medicine at once. And if I can’t get them 
aroused in any other way I deliberately 
hand them something to make them an- 

ry. Personally, I prefer to be heckled. 
f find it more stimulating than applause, 
and few things make more of a hit with an 
audience than a speaker who, when under 
fire, swaps blows in the manner of the 
roped ring. On such occasions I pay little 
attention to a defense, but just aim to 
land on the other fellow and here, usually, 
my strongest weapon is ridicule. 

Once, however, I had to land on a 
heckler with something more substantial 
than that, in order to keep from being 
made ridiculous myself. 

In 1905 I was the active head of Phila- 
delphia’s City Party, a reform organiza- 
tion that was opposing the regular organi- 
zation, then ied by the late Senator James 
P. McNichol, a very human sort of a man 
and one of broad charities, as well as a 
keen politician. In some wards a ‘reform- 
er’ (not without reason) was universally 
regarded as a detestable hypocrite, and 
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this was particularly true of McNichol’s 
own ward, the tenth. No reformer ever 
had dared to put over a speech in the 
tenth. I conceived the idea that if we 
could do that it would speak for the 
strength of the reform movement through- 
out the city. Members of my own party 
accused me of trying to start a riot, and 
the chairman of the speakers’ committee 
would not take a chance on assigning 
speakers. 

In this emergency George Sturmer, an 
engineer on the Royal Blue Line between 
Philadelphia and Washington, stepped 
forward. He was a veritable giant in 
stature and, with the courage of a man 
who guides a train scheduled to make up 
to ninety miles an hour, George volun- 
teered to make a fifteen-minute speech if 
I would. He was high up in labor-union 
circles, and I held an engineer’s - card, 
granted me in New England that l might 
do certain work without causing trouble. 
Consequently, I proposed to make labor 
unionism the theme of our speeches, and 
to challenge our audience to produce union 
cards should we be heckled. Not a hall 
was for rent in McNichol’s ward to a “‘re- 
former,” so l engaged some “rubberneck” 
cars for George, myself, and a lot of other 
men, all of whom carried union cards. 


I" WAS a warm night in October when 
we gathered at reform headquarters 
amid the cheering of sympathizers and the 
hooting of opponents. None of the rub- 
berneck cars materialized, and inquiry 
showed they were all in the repair shop, 
which we accepted, of course, as a stra- 
tegic move by the enemy. However, I 
was intimately acquainted with a stable 
keeper who had tallyhos, and by nine 
o’clock the invading party, minus a sub- 
stantial number of deserters, started off 
in four of these on what was regarded as 
the most daring feat ever undertaken in 
Philadelphia politics. 

We arranged to make three stops in 
Senator McNichol’s ward—west, center, 
and east. We began at the west, and at 
once were impressed with the senator’s 
liberality, being presented with fruit and 
vegetables of all sorts, particularly the 
ripe fruit of the hen! Though George 
Sturmer had a voice like the whistle of his 
locomotive, he himself hardly could hear 
it in that din, and naturally I didn’t fare 
any better. But we held a meeting with- 
out bloodshed. It seemed only reasonable 
to believe, however, that the most trouble 
would be encountered in the center of the 
ward, which was to be our next stop. I 
passed the word that if any gun play 
started, we were to abandon the meeting 
and make capital out of the violence. 
What then was our amazement, when we 
drew the coaches up in meeting formation, 
to find ourself entirely surrounded by 
women, mostly young, and all dressed in 
white! Of course there was an immense 
mob of men, but they were jeering on the 
outskirts of the women, so to speak. That 
was in 1905, so those women had no 
votes, and they cared nothing about 
unions or union cards. They were just 
having a bully time playing a joke on a 
lot of self-constituted reformers. Natu- 
rally, Sturmer’s prepared speech went flat. 

Something had to be done to turn the 
tables, and though it usually isn’t good 
pute to talk over people’s heads, I 

awled like a bull to get my voice over 
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that crowd of women and shoot it into the 
men about the “cowardice of fighting be- 
hind petticoats.” As luck would have it, I 
ot under the skin of one gangster. He el- 
wed his way up to my coach and dared 
me to come down. Having been beaten 
up often in my life, 1 had no fear of the 
physical pan involved in such an experi- 
ence, and I couldn’t possibly suffer any 
humiliation worse than that we already 
had experienced. So I jumped right off the 
wagon and on to my challenger, handed 
it to him with right and left, and he was 
down and out before he knew his challenge 
was accepted. In fact, I was back on the 
wagon before any in the crowd recovered 
from the surprise of it. 
The day was saved; indeed, as we drove 
off, we received far more cheers than hoots. 


ITHIN acouple of months of this, my 

adventures as a reformer carried me 
to the worst frost of my speaking career. 
Widely mentioned asa reform candidate for 
almost every office, I received an invitation 
from another state to address some kind of 
civic improvement organization. The in- 
vitation looked good to me, for it was a 
city of about one hundred thousand, and 
besides I had some thoughts I wanted to 
try out away from home. 

Equipped with carefully prepared notes, 
I traveled eight hundred miles, to find my- 
self ushered into a small private dining- 
room with a table laid for eight! As my 
address included recommendations for 
more liberal Sunday laws, for the teaching 
of sex relations in the schools, for the 
standardization of dress for minors, and 
for making marriage more difficult and 
divorce more easy, it might be called 
fairly radical. To make such an address 
from a stage to a thousand or more persons 
is one proposition, but to make it in a 
little dining-room to a total of seven per- 
sons is distinctly another proposition. 
And the seven!—a couple of elderly min- 
isters, a couple of antique spinsters, a 
schoolteacher, an osteopath, and an un- 
dertaker. I was so provoked that in a 
spirit of sheer foolhardiness I went through 
with it. The vertical wrinkles in the faces 
of my audience were plentiful before I be- 

an, but they were multiplied before I 
nished! Of course I received no con- 
gratulations, and the next morning found 
my own way out of town. 

Since that experience, I always have in- 
sisted upon knowing something of the 
character of the audience I am to address: 
the number that will be present, who, if 
any, the other speakers will be, who will, 
introduce me, and so on. Also, I am likely 
to send for copies of the leading newspaper 
in the town where I am to speak, and have 
my secretaries search them for items that 
will enable me to make the local references 
which are always sure-fire hits. Again, I 
am likely to ask whether ladies will be in 
the audience, though in these days of 
votes for women I find it the generally 
accepted thing to make no special allow- 
ance for their presence. Certainly the few 
complimentary remarks to the ladies that 
once featured the beginning of every ad- 
dress where they were present are now 
hopelessly out of date. Yet 1 must add 
that I am sufficiently an old-timer to be 
astonished at hearing questionable stories 
told before mixed audiences by men hold- 
ing prominent positions. 

ould you believe that people when 
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acting collectively, as they do when at- 
tending a meeting, can be just as insincere 
as when you are dealing with them as in- 
dividuals? Well, they can, and I have long 
since learned it is positively dangerous to 
judge of the interest or approval of an 
audience by its applause. The most at- 
tentive and approving audiences are often 
the most silent; while, on the other hand, 
wild applause may be due simply to a 
jolly, enthusiastic, or frivolous mood into 
which the audience has been put by the 
general spirit of the occasion. Further- 
more, I have learned that applause is more 
often due to the personal popularity or 
fame of the speaker than to approval of 
what he says. A speech that brings me 
vociferous applause in a town where I am 
widely and favorably known may, when 
delivered in the next town where I am a 
comparative stranger, be received almost 
in silence. 

New Englanders always have been cited 
as being hypercritical, particularly of 
speakers, and of being cold and haughty, 
while at the same time free with the heck- 
ling. My experience, however, has been 
that Boston is the center of a district 
where people habitually laugh and ap- 

laud the most. I always feel that my 
New England audiences come prepared to 
believe that I am going to give them a 
good show, and that all I have to do is to 
keep them with me. 
outhern audiences are sparing with 
their applause and never laugh boister- 
ously, is they listen attentively, and 
after the address shake hands and con- 
gratulate you almost to a man. In my 
opinion they overdo the deference they 
show a speaker. They give me an uncom- 
fortable feeling that they regard me as 
some great dignitary, which I am not and 
have no desire to pose as being. 

In the Middle West they seem to regard 
me as one of themselves, and their good- 
fellowship and easy-going manners make 
me feel tremendously at home—that is, 
until the day after the address, when my 
secretary hands me the newspaper clip- 

ings. Í seem to please everybody in the 
Mi dle West except the newspapers. 
Still, it is better to be knocked than ig- 
nored. Chicago and Detroit papers give 
me front-page, top-column notice, how- 
ever unfavorable, bat no address I have 
made in New York ever has been noticed 
by a newspaper there so far as I know. 


MY ACCOUNT would be incomplete 
without something about toastmas- 
ters. The ideal toastmaster is one who can 
be witty, appropriate, and brief, and who, 
fully informing himself about the speaker, 
knocks him in a good-natured way that en- 
ables the speaker to get back in his opening 
remarks and so get off toa flying start. The 
ideal is always rare; but fortunately for 
speakers like me the toastmaster usually 
is the president of the organization giving 
the dinner, and, as such, a business man 
who knows how to get action and is willing 
to sacrifice to the general success of the 
occasion any ambition he may have to 
shine personally. However, there are ex- 
ceptions, and of one of these I once was 
made a victim. 

The occasion was a banquet given by a 
business men’s organization in a city in 
central New York. It filled to capacity 
the largest hall in town, and the balconies 
were thrown open to the women. A law- 


yer who had the reputation of being a 
most magnificent orator and presiding 
officer was selected as toastmaster. 

I was to be the only speaker, and was 
informed that I would be expected to hold 
the audience an hour and fifteen minutes; 
but that I must stop promptly at eleven 
o'clock, as there were quite a number who 
would have to take the eleven-fifteen 
train. The banquet started late, the serv- 
ice was slow, and there was a prolonged 
discussion pertaining to a convention. 
When the toastmaster finally arose to in- 
troduce me, it was about ten-ten, leaving 
but fifty minutes for the introduction and 
the address. Accordingly I began to pare 
down my notes, while the toastmaster 
proceeded to make what must have been a 
most witty, interesting, and generally ex- 
cellent speech. But I was conscious only 
of the great applause and hearty laughter, 
and of the fact that he was hogging more 
and more of my time, and that his remarks 
did not refer to me in any way. At length 
—that is, after twenty-five minutes—he 
said: “However, it is not the function of a 
toastmaster to make a speech; my duty 
here this evening is merely to introduce 
the illustrious speaker.” Then he stopped 
short, stared for a few seconds, and turn- 
ing around said in a stage whisper, “Who 


PEZI 


is this fellow I’m to introduce? 


'THE fact was that either he had neg- 
lected the trifling formality of ascertain- 
ing the name of the speaker or had forgot- 
ten it entirely—I never have been sure 
which—but those sitting near thought it 
was alla part of the proceedings whereby he 
was to be witty, and no one replied. Con- 
tinuing, the toastmaster said: ‘ However, 
the speaker of the evening is so well known 
to you all that he really requires no intro- 
duction.” Then in a tone whose serious 
pleading was unmistakable he whispered, 
“Won't someone please tell me the name 
of the speaker?” At that, one of my de- 
voted friends, a little red-headed son of 
Erin, piped up in his not very clear brogue: 
“Charlie Carpenter, of Philadelphia, edi- 
tor of ‘The Houghton Line’.”” Accepting 
the cue, the toastmaster straightened up 
and in a loud, clear, relieved tone pro- 
ceeded: “For the benefit of the few who 
do not know the illustrious speaker I will 
say that he is a man possessed of one of 
the greatest traits of human character— 
patience. He is a fisherman of renown, 
and will tell you some fish stories which 
will be unique in the fact that some of 
them probably will be true. I have the 


honor to present Charlie Carpenter, of 


Philadelphia, editor of ‘The Hook and 
Line’.” 

A swell introduction, this, to an address 
that actually had for its subject the quite 
serious one of “Individualism versus So- 
cialism!”’ Fortunately, the roar of laugh- 
ter at the toastmaster’s mistake was so 
prolonged that I had ample time to collect 
myself, and so was able to open up with 
the remark: “The introduction by the 
illustrious toastmaster reminds me of my 
dad’s sermons—they were always best 
when they in no way referred to the text.” 
That set them all off once more—all save 
the poor discomfited toastmaster—and so 
the thing worked out to my advantage in 
the end. Certainly, it gave me a chance 
to prove that I was a regular fellow who 
didn’t get peeved, however the game might 
break; and that, after all, is the main thing. 
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to play. I had not been in the practice. 
But just as we were about to run on the 
field Cavanaugh told me to take my place 
at left tackle. 

The Dartmouth man opposite to me 
was a star and | was hampered not only 
by the broken collar bone but also by the 
big pad. Fora time he played horse with 
me; then I found a way of charging so 
that the edge of the leather armor jabbed 
him. It was all in the game; he was a 
good fellow and knew that I had to make 
the most of what little I had left. The 
pad turned the tables; it gave me an 
advantage which I really should not have 
had if I had been whole and in good 
shape. I managed to play out the whole 
game. We won. 

All of which is interesting to me—I 
could talk football by the hour and I 
never miss a match that I can possibly 
get to see. And it is interesting from 
another angle, for it marked the end of 
football and college for me. At the close 
of the season the team elected me captain 
and I got mentally ready to come back for 
the junior year and lead the best team we 
had ever had—for most of our best men 
would still be in college. But this was 
not to be. Before college opened in the 
fall, the grocery store failed. We had no 
money and I had to go to work. My 
mother was more disappointed than I 
was—and that is saying a good deal. 


I GOT a job with the Central Union 
Telephone Company as sort of a handy 
man. At night I took a correspondence 
course. The company gave me plenty of 
experience in every branch of their work 
from the lines to the office, and at the end 
of a year offered me a position as manager. 
Then it was that my mother wrote me to 
try Middletown and a job in the mills. 
And as I said above, I took her advice. 
My mother did not often give advice of 
a positive nature but she had a remarkable 
way of knowing the correct course to take. 
She had never had experience in business 
but she seemed to know about life. I 
cannot imagine how she decided that a 
low job in a new mill would offer more 
chances than an assured place in an 
old established concern like. the tele- 
phone company. But she had a sort of 
instinctive judgment on the elementals. 
When I started for that first job, she said: 

“You have not very much but whatever 
you do keep your body and your linen 
clean. Spend your last cent to do that.” 

Which is about as good as any advice 
that might be given to a young man 
starting in business. 

When I had reached the large salary 
of fifty dollars a month at the rolling 
mills, I got married—which was about 
the best thing I ever did, taken from any 
angle. The money was enough for us to 
live on. And more money came fairly 
quickly—although not in any oyerwhelm- 
ing sums. The management shifted me 


from the mill to the office side; for a time | AES 
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I was the shipping clerk, then the cashier, 
and finally went out on the road as a 
salesman. After ten years of the road 
they made me vice president in charge of 
sales, and from that position I came to 
one of the companies which now forms a 
part of the consolidated company of 
which I am the vice president and 
general manager. 

I have some hesitation in setting these 
facts down, because it might seem as 
though I had the notion that I have done 
something. That is not the point at all. 
What I want to show is that not smartness 
but plain, ordinary honesty of thought 
and of purpose makes for the greatest 
happiness and success. 

One man I know of is an important 
manager; he is now in direct charge of 
nearly eight thousand men. They respect 
him. e rarely gives an order. Those 
he does give are obeyed. But his favorite 
method 1s to make the men around him 
think that they are doing the directing 
and that he is just helping them. He is 
absolutely square. If the company 
asked or directed him to do anythin 
which he thought was not square ahd 
right, he would resign on the spot; he 
feels just as much responsibility to the 
men as to the company. 


AKE another man. He is the most 
influential citizen in our part of the 
country—although very few outsiders 
know his name. Also he is probably the 
richest man in the section. But you 
would never find any of this out from him. 
Others would have to tell you. He came 
up through a factory and had at the most 
a few years of schooling.. He is instinc- 
tively straight—he does not know how 
to be anything else. His affairs are now 
very large; he has organized important 
companies. But his head is just the same 
as it ever was. He never promises much, 
but always does more than he promises. 
You can tell him all that you have on 
your mind; if you express doubts as to 
our ability to swing something, he will 
hack you up. He always seems to be 
“there” when the time comes, but in such 
a modest way that you do not realize 
until afterward how much he has helped. 
Take still another man, in our own 
organization; he is on the financial side, 
but he is not at all like the old-time banker 
who used to try to be a section of an 
iceberg. He is entirely human; there is 
nothing of the counting machine in him. 
He even seems careless—although he 
is not. It is just that he does not let 
little details stand out in front of the 
main work. Everyone, everywhere, trusts 
that man. No one who has dealings with 
him cares anything about a contract 
excepting for purposes of record. 

These are the sort of men who are worth 
while. They may seem a little slow and 
they are not showy. But, in the end, 
they get at the facts and do the job. 
Their background is a strong sense of 
right and wrong and a determination 
to stand for the right at any cost. 

Anyone can hire a certain amount of 
ability; it is a market commodity and has 
a market price. It ceases to have an 
ordinary market price only when it is 
combined with perfect honesty of thought 
and purpose. That is the background 
which distinguishes the man who will 
eventually be a leader. 
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But France is preéminently the country 
of beards, the most popular style being 
the square-cut one, /a barbe carrée. 

“In this country some quite old men 
wear a short beard, but shave the upper 
lip. ‘Joe’ Cannon, the famous member 
of Congress, is a familiar example. It is 
the old-fashioned Yankee style, indicating 
that the man, or his parents, probabl 
came from New York or New england. 

“I am positive of one thing: more men 
would wear beards now if shaving were as 
unpleasant a performance as it was twenty 
years ago. There has been a wonderful 
improvement in razors, not so much in 
the.steel itself as in the methods of sharp- 
ening them to a fine edge. But the great- 
est change has been in the soap. 

“Twenty years ago caustic soda was 
used in manufacturin shaving soap. This 
stiffened the hairs oF a man’s beard or 
mustache, makin 
stubborn that a shave was a painful ex- 
perience. It was.a rare thing for a man 
to escape a few cuts that drew blood. 
Every barber kept a bottle of some astrin- 
gent to apply to these cuts. 

“Then came the improvement in shav- 
ing soaps. Made as they are now, of 
olive oil without caustic soda, they soften 
the hairs. Cuts that draw blood are so 
uncommon that we keep just one small 
bottle of astringent, even in our largest 
shops where twenty barbers work all day. 

“Shaving has become easy and pain- 
less. This, in my mind, is one explana- 
tion of the disappearance of beards. Men 
used to shave only once a week. Barber 
shops were crowded on Saturday nights 
and almost deserted the rest of the time. 
Then men began to shave twice a week: 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The next 
step was to three times a week: Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. And finally 
the daily shave became the custom. 

“Some men shave even twice a day. 
In fact, almost every man does if he is 
going out to dinner, or to the theatre, or 
to an evening affair of some sort. 

“Of course the man with a beard escapes 
this necessity. Even the most particular 
of men has his beard trimmed only twice 
a week. It grows faster in some cases 
than in others; and always, the shorter 
the beard, the faster it grows. A fair 
average growth of a short beard is about 
two inches in six months; but one that is, 
say, a foot long progresses more slowly.” 


“TO YOU often see a man with whiskers 
a foot long?” I asked. 

“I should say not!’ laughed Mr. 
Schusser. ‘Four inches, from the point 
of the chin to the end of the beard, is 
about the limit; except over on the East 
Side, here in New York, where you will 
find a good many elderly Hebrews with 
patriarchal beards. It is a matter of re- 
ligion with them. 

“A man with a six-foot beard is consid- 
ered a freak. But the only freakish thing 
about him is his willingness to wear such 
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a length of whiskers. I think most men 
could raise as long a beard if they wanted 
to. I can’t prove it, because not one man in 
a million has tried it. But a beard con- 
tinues to grow as long as its wearer lives, 
although it slows up the process as it 
lengthens out. So I think almost any man 
could have six-foot whiskers if he liked. 

“T’ve heard of one individual who has 
whiskers so long that he wraps them 
around and around his neck. For twen- 
ty-five cents he will uncoil this home- 
grown muffler and exhibit it in all its 
magnificent proportions. 

‘I know of another man who has to 
button his coat over his beard on wind 
days; otherwise his head would be Rin i 
oped in a cloud of whiskers. 

“Most men are like sheep when it 
comes to following the fashion. And be- 
cause it is the fashion now in this country 
to be beardless, we all shave our chins. I 
doubt whether you or I will live to see 
whiskers come back into style. But they 
probably will return; for they have been 
going and coming, going and coming, 
throughout the centuries.” 


Re USED to interest by this conversation 
with Mr. Schusser, I began to investi- 
gate the subject of beards, and found it 
eroriari interesting. He was right. 
Whiskers will undoubtedly return to favor 
as a facial embellishment. I discovered 
two histories of the beard, written in 
French; and the best way to sum them 
up is in the words of the old story about 
the railroad train: 


Off again, on again, gone again. Finnegan. 


Mr. Schusser was right too, when he 
said that women are the power behind the 
razor when it devastates the masculine 
chin. In the seventh century, B. C., the 
Egyptians hadn’t heard that familiar bit 
of modern advice, “Cherchez la femme.” 
But they probably did “look for the 
woman” whenever some man broke loose 
in a new spot. 

For instance, the first man known to 
have shaved off his beard was Sesostris, 
king of Egypt 700 years before Christ. 
And it is recorded that the reason for his 
act was his desire to please his wife. 

Away back in ancient times, beards 
were so highly prized that they were re- 
garded as almost sacred. Men swore by 
their beards, or by “the beard of the 
Prophet.” The beard was a symbol of 
manhood. It was not to be cut off, ex- 
cept as a sign of mourning. The choicest 
insult was to pull a man’s beard. 

Hebrews held their beards in the high- 
est esteem. David once sent some envoys 
to Hanum. But by way of showing his 
contempt of these envoys, Hanum shaved 
half their beards and packed them off 
home. They were so ashamed that they 
didn’t go all the way, but sent a messen- 
ger to David informing him of their 
plight. Whereupon, David told them to 
tarry at Jericho until their beards had 
grown out again. 

Moses commanded the Levites not to 
“mar the corners” of their beards. In 
fact, there are many references in the Old 
Testament showing that the Jews never 
tampered with their beards except to in- 
dicate grief and self-abasement. Other 
ancient races had the same customs. 

Aaron had a beard which reached to 
“the skirts of his garments.” Socrates 
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had whiskers that were famous. One of 
the old Greeks declared that a beard was 
“the most beautiful decoration appropri- 
ate to man, and the one that costs the 
least!” The early Egyptian kings wore 
beards, but only on the point of the chin. 

It was the Greeks that started the 
waves of fashion to which beards have 
been subject ever since. At first, only a 
few of the aristocrats showed a smooth 
face to the world. The common people 
did not follow this example until the time 
of Alexander the Great. He himself wore 
no beard; and in his campaign against the 
Persians he ordered his soldiers also to 
dispense with their whiskers, so that 
the enemy, in hand-to-hand encounters, 
couldn’t seize them by the beard. 

Among the Romans, whiskers had a 
career of dramatic ups and downs. Beards 
were gradually shortened until, in the 
fifth century, Scipio Africanus set the 
example of shaving every day. Other 
Roman emperors—Julius Cæsar, Calig- 
ula, Nero, Trajan—wore no beards. But 
slaves and servants were forbidden by 
law to shave their faces. 

At one period, a man’s age was roughly 
indicated by the extent to which he 
shaved. A young Roman did not cut his 
beard until he was twenty-one. From 
that age until he was forty-nine he clipped 
his beard with scissors. And after he was 
forty-nine, he shaved it to the skin. 

When a young man cut off his first 
beard, at twenty-one, there was a family 
celebration, with a banquet to which rel- 
atives and friends were invited, and to 
which they came bearing gifts. The 
beard, when cut, was deposited in a box 
of gold or silver and consecrated to some 

rotecting deity. When Nero’s first 

eard had been cut off it was enclosed in 
a gold case, ornamented with precious 
stones, and placed on the altar of lupites 
Capitolinus, who seems to have been a 
favorite recipient of these youthful whisk- 
ers. Anniversaries of this first shave were 
observed as we observe birthdays. 

But the Roman emperors were like 
modern Americans.. Hadrian finally came 
to power; and as his cheeks and chin were 
disfigured by numerous blemishes and 
scars, he wore a beard all his life. It was 
a good long one, too! Emperors had imi- 
tators, of course, so long beards became 
the fashion once more. 

Many of those old fellows were the 
dandies of their age. They sprinkled gold 
dust on their beards, twined them with 
colored ribbons, and ornamented them 
with precious stones. The gods were sup- 
posed to have beards; so the Emperor 
Caligula—who was like the present ex- 
Kaiser William in liking to assume divin- 
ity—used to wear a beard of solid gold. 


"THERES a curious legend which is given 
as an explanation of the reddish beards 
common among the Hebrews. It relates 
that Moses, when he discovered his fol- 
lowers worshiping the golden calf, broke 
the image in pieces, crushed these to 
powder, and threw it into the river Horeb. 

hen he drove the idolaters into the river. 
The gold dust that was in the water set- 
tled on the beards of these men, giving 
them a ruddy hue. 

The Huns, when they descended upon 
Rome, wore no beards. In fact, they 
were so set against whiskers that they 
tried to prevent their boys from having 
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beards at all. They took these boys as 
children and burned the skin of the cheeks 
and chin, or cut it with knives, to make 
scars on which hair would not grow. 

Most of the Goths wore only a mus- 
tache. But Theodoric, like the men in New 
York to-day, wanted to be different from, 
the crowd. He wore hair across the upper 
part of his cheeks, extending toward the 
temples. But he didn’t shave the rest of his 
face. He had the hairs pulled out, one by 
one, by a barber armed with pincers! 

In ancient histories the expression used 
for “shaving the beard” was the same 
that was used for “shearing the sheep.” 
So the instruments employed in both 
cases were probably scissors. Sometimes 
men had their beards burned off; a pre- 
carious operation and one that certainly 
couldn’t have given a person a close shave, 
except in a figurative sense. 

Charlemagne hated beards. He gave 
a dukedom to Grimo, one of his men, on 
condition that Grimo compel the Lom- 
bards to shave! After King Clovis had 
been killed, his soldiers swore not to cut 
off their beards until they had avenged 
his death; and they kept their oath. 

At one time, in the Middle Ages, the 
French shaved their own beards and wore 
false ones. So did the Spaniards. It was 
the height of fashion for an aristocrat to 
have false whiskers. Sometimes he had a 
varied assortment of them, differing in 
color and in shape. He might appear in 
the morning in a short black beard; and 
in the evening in a flowing blond one. 


AS TIME went on, beards became more 
and more important. Louis XIV con- 
ferred on barbers the privilege of wearing 
swords. A barber, however, had to wear 
his sword at his right side. Whereas, 
soldiers, of course, wore their weapons at 
the left. When the French Revolution 
came this privilege of barbers ceased. 

As for the clergy, they were constantly 
torn by dissension on the question of 
whether they should or should not wear 
beards. regory VII, who probably 
couldn't raise a beard he was proud of, 
ordered one of the bishops to command 
the clergy of his diocese to shave. 

That seems to have started a merry 
war of whiskers. The monks of one order 
insisted on wearing them. Those of an- 
other insisted on going smooth-shaven. 
And so the struggle raged. At one time 
only the Capuchins held out. They clung 
to their beards so tenaciously that the 
Pope made an exception in their case. 

Meanwhile. this war of whiskers was 
being waged outside the church also. 
During the eighteenth century, the anti- 
beard faction seems to have been success- 
ful. At that time the first question asked 
when a man entered a barber shop was, 


“Will you be shaved with the thumb, or 
with the spoon?” 

The explanation was this: As every 
barber knows, it is very hard to shave a 
man who has lost his teeth, because there 
is nothing to keep the lips firmly in place. 
The cheeks, too, sink in, forming a deep 
hollow. These old French barbers, there- 
fore, put their thumb into the customer’s 
mouth and held the lip against it. When 
it came to shaving t ollowed cheek, 
they inserted a soup s ies 

Tadeioe from the following story, the 
thumb continued to be commonly used in 
shaving. After the Revolution in France, 
in 1848, a great many journeymen barbers 
of Paris found themselves out of work. 
So they opened a shop in the rag-pickers’ 
quarters, charging low rates. 

But they found so much competition 
that they had to invent some new scheme 
for attracting customers. They hit on the 
expedient of dipping the thumb in brandy 
before putting it into the customer’s 
mam, The news of the ‘ g å leau de 

e” (the “brandied thumb”) spread like 
willbe; Men developed a perfect pas- 
sion for being shaved; and even women 
flocked to the shop and took their turn at 
the razor—and the thumb. 


(THESE are only a few of the curious and 
interesting facts with which the history 
of the beard is filled. It is a record of 
ever-changing sentiment; one generation 
despising what another had valued so 
highly. In a general way, men of a puri- 
tanical school of morality have always 
prized the beard. That was its history 
from the time of the Greek Stoics and 
Cynics down to the time of the Puritan 
Fathers. The Stoics gave two reasons for 
not shaving: They said it was contrary to 
nature and it was a denial of manhood. 

You and your friends might start the 
game with which Englishmen have been 
amusing themselves. They call it “Bea- 
ver.” A book has been published about it, 
and the newspapers over there have been 
flooded with bien concerning it. 

It is played by two or more persons, 
each keeping his own score. Whenever a 
beard is sighted, the player shouts 
“Beaver,” and marks up a certain num- 
ber of points, depending on the shape and 
color of the beard in question. A red 
beard is said to count more than any 
other kind. The player who gets the 
most points within a certain time wins. 

The Edmonton District Council had 
to exclude visitors from the gallery be- 
cause there were shouts of “Beaver” 
whenever Mr. Cull, a be-whiskered mem- 
ber, appeared on the floor. In various 
towns, school-children played the game 
so enthusiastically that they made life a 
burden to dignified old gentlemen. 
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help you sell one. He has a reputation, 

and people with money rely on him. 
“After we had made our explorations on 

the Missabe, all sorts of experts were sent 


to look it ovet and report on it. Most of | 


them said it was no good. One of the big- 
gest geologists in the country, a man with 
a country-wide reputation, visited us and 
looked over the property, and reported 
that there was no ore. 

“Incidentally, for twenty years he was 
kept busy trying to explain why he had 
said there was no ore on the Missabe 
Range! He met one of my nephews in old 
Mexico, after the Range was famous. 

“<If I had only .put my hand into the 
stuff,’ he said, TA have known it was 
ore!’ 

“But he didn’t. I reckon if he hadn’t 
been looking so -hard for what the text- 
books taught him to expect to find, he’d 
have been better able to see what was 
actually there. 

“Plenty of others came, and were 
equally certain there was no ore. One day, 
I remember, when we even had some ore 
on top of the ground, quite a large party 
came to visit ae locations. There was an 
old, experienced Cornish miner at the 
head of them. 

“““Wheer’s yer granite?’ he asked. He 
had a broad accent. Granite is one of the 
rock formations which, according to the 
books, you were supposed to look for 
when you were hunting iron ore. 

“*Tt’s up that. way a ways,’ I told the 
Cornishman, pointing through the woods. 

“*Wheer’s yer. grin-stun?’ he asked 
next. 

“*Te lies against the granite.’ 

“*Wheer’s yer diarite?’ 

“T told him that lay against the green- 
stone. ; 

“And wheer’s yer sh-lates?’ 

“*We didn’t look for the slates,’ I said. 
‘Here’s the ore. You go and find the 
slates!’ : $ 

“‘Ye got no sh-lates,’ he ejaculated; 
‘ye got no ore!’ 

“He went off, convinced that we didn’t 
have a mine. And there he had been sit- 
ting on thirty million tons of sixty-six per 
cent ore! 


“ACCORDING to-his experience, you had 
to have all the four kinds of rock he 
had named to get ore. Asa matter of fact, 
the slates were found :afterward, but a 
long ways off to the south; and if he or we 
had waited to find them, and relied on 
that indication, we would never have 
found the iron! In the Ely district, how- 
ever, there are no slates at all, but green- 
stone lies on both sides of the ore. 
“T knew that never in God’s world had 
a geologist—one of the so-called ‘experts’ 
—discovered any of the big mines in 
Northern Wisconsin. It seems that when 
all big new ore deposits are discovered 
there’s something diferent about them. 
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447 said it removed pimples and blackheads 
105 said it smoothed out their wrinkles and gave the facial muscles a 
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119 said it closed the pores and gave the skin a youthful firmness 
213 said it gave color to the face 

45 said it gave the skin a vigorous, refreshed feeling 

8 said it took away all suggestion of “‘sallowness" 
17 said it removed tan, sunburn, and bleached their freckles 
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Ten Months Later We Wrote Them Again 


We were anxious to learn if their enthusiasm had lasted—if they were still 
using Boncilla and getting the same splendid results 
So we asked certain specific questions, and here is how they answered them: 
Have You Used Boncilla Within the Last 30 Days? 97° Said “Yes.” 
Has Each Boncilla Treatment Shown An Increased 
Improvement In Your Skin? 
Have You Been Satisfied With the Results Obtained 
Through the Continued Use of Boneilla? 


97% Said “Yes.” 
98% Said “Yes.” 


We feel that this information is convincing, 100°% conclusive. And these 
Sar gcc ag results are in addition to the thousands of grateful letters 
that come to us entirely unsolicited—letters like this, for instance: 

“L can’t afford to spend much, but I can’t do without this wonderful Boncflla— 


that is the truth, I work so bard all morning, then when noon comes l pat 
Boncilla on my face and I am not tired any more, and my face is so refreshed 
and it looks so lovely.” 


Letters like this come to us every day, from every corner of the globe, 
and from peopl in all walks of life. Apparently no one has ever used 
Boncilla who has not received immense benefits from it. 
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Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
From N. Y., Jan. 15th, westward, by specially chartered 


new Cunarder ** Laconia,” 20,000 tons; oil burning. 4 mos. 
$1000 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs 
in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days 
Japan and China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Europe: ete. 
CLARK'S 21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. S. ‘‘Baltic,” 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 
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Times Building New York 


TMade Hardly Enough 
to Support My Family 
GARAGE 


When I think back to this time 
last year and recall that I was 
then making barely enough for 
my family to live on, I can hardly 
realize that my present salary of 
$400 a month is not just a pleas- 
ant dream. 

A year ago I was what you might 
call a “jack-of-all-trades and mas- 
ter of none.” Today I am a trained 
automobile man, holding down the job of fore- 
man in the town’s main garage—and all because 
I made a study of automobiles in my spare time 
at night after work. 

I first learned about the Home Study Automo- 
bile Course, put out by the Michigan State Auto- 
mobile School, through an advertisement I saw 
one day in a magazine—and I have never been so 
glad over anything in my life as over answering 
that ad. The information I received in reply to 
my letter to the Auto School opened up an en- 
tirely new field to me. For I had never realized 
how much money could be made in the auto- 
mobile business—and how many good-paying jobs 
were open in it for trained men. 

The information which I received is all contained 
in a Free Book which the Michigan State Auto- 
mobile School will be glad to send you upon 
request—together with a 100-page Catalog of the 
mammoth school in Detroit to which students 
come from all parts of the country. Send for the 
FREE Book and Catalog, as I did, and find out 
how easy it is for you to get into the $400-a-month 
class like myself and thousands of other young 
fellows like me—by just studying about automo- 
biles in your spare time at Lome: Write today. 


Michigan State Automobile School 
89 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) 


They are found where the textbooks say 
they couldn’t be. 

“In Denver, in the early days, several 
men grubstaked a prospector to go out 
and explore for gold. He came back with 
a fine lot of samples of the ore he had dis- 
covered. The men who had staked him 
gathered around to hear what he had to 
say, and they asked him about the condi- 
tions under which he found the ore. He 
went on to explain, and he described con- 
ditions under which gold had never been 
found before. 

“Those were the days when they did 
things out West. Thinking they had been 
‘done’ by a man they had grubstaked, his 
principals told him to leave town within 
twelve hours or be strung up! 

“He left town all right. But later some- 
body who didn’t know any more than he 
did about where gold ought to be found 
passed the same way and rediscovered the 
gold. He opened up Cripple Creek. It 

ecame one of the great gold districts of 
its day! 


“YVHEN we couldn’t get anybody to 
believe us, we saw we would have to 

o ahead and open up the Range ourselves. 

Ve sent a man up to the Missabe to make 
some test drillings. My brother and I 
were busy in Duluth, turning our holdings 
into cash to go on with the work. We left 
the drillings to our man, who was supposed 
to know his business. 

“After he had spent about twenty 
thousand dollars of our money I went up 
to see how he was getting along. I found 
that, instead of following our instructions, 
he was drilling into the side of a hill, where 
all his previous experience led him to think 
the ore ought to be, and he was going 
directly away from the ore! 

““*You’re working in the wrong place,’ 
I told him. ‘According to our theory, the 
ore isn’t up here in the hill, but down in 
the basin. Take your men down there.’ 

At that he felt insulted. ‘‘I’ve got 
something of a reputation as a miner!’ he 
said. ‘I don’t intend to be taken for a 
farmer!” 

“All right!’ I replied. ‘But you do as I 
say. Set pur men to work where I tell 
you to. Then you come in town to-mor- 
row. We'll settle up with you, and send 
somebody else up here who hasn’t got a 
reputation!’ 

“He compromised with us. He didn’t 
go all the way down into the basin, as I 
told him to, but he did go about half way; 
and within a dozen feet he struck ore. 

“Our chief mistake all along had been 
in figuring that the ore would be at least 
a couple of hundred feet under the surface. 
As a matter of fact, although there 
weren’t any outcroppings, there were 
places, I discovered later, under the pine 
trees where I thrust a shovel down one 
length and struck ore. There was nothing 
above it but a thick carpet of pine needles. 

“The next day our miner came to Du- 
luth immensely excited, with a bushel of 
ore over his back in a bag. A handful 
would have been enough. 

“The Missabe Range for a long time en- 
joyed the distinction of being the richest 
iron mine in the world. It was different 
from other mines, the ore lying so close to 
the surface that it could be taken out in 
most places from open pits, like gravel 
beds. All that has to be done is to clear 
the rubbish away, strip off what soil there 


is, and then lay a couple of tracks and put 
a steam shovel into the ore. 

“We introduced the first steam-shovel 
mining at Mountain Iron. The cheapest 
it had been possible to take iron ore out of 
the ground before had been from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar and a quarter a ton. 
We mined it for two or three cents a ton. 
Sixteen million tons have been taken out, 
and nearly that much more is still in sight. 

“After we saw we had to go ahead on 
our own hook, my brother and I under- 
took to build a railroad from the Range 
to Duluth. We decided that one terminal 
and the docks should be at Duluth, simply 
because we lived there and were patriotic 
about it. When it became necessary we 
went before the city council to get per- 
mission to cross the streets and alleys, as 
of course we had to do. We thought it 
would be easy. But they held us up! 

“We couldn’t get any action. One day 
a friend came and told me the Chamber 
of Commerce was going to hold a meeting 
with several speakers on the bill to pro- 
test against letting our railroad into Du- 
luth. It was their idea to stiffen the backs 
of the council members. 

“ My friend said he thought I had better 
come to the meeting. I thought so too, 
so my brother Alfred and myself picked 
up and went. I was handy at public speak- 
ing in those days, from practice at debat- 
ing societies and one thing or another. 

“There were five trained lawyers down 
to speak against us. I made five speeches 
in reply to them. One of the speakers was 
a judge, and in part he said: 

““*Gentlemen, this is a paper railroad, 
that starts nowhere and ends nowhere!’ 

“That was a fair sample of their objec- 
tions. They didn’t know it, but forty 
miles of the road were already built! My 
obvious answer to the judge was: 

“ ‘Gentlemen, if Duluth is nowhere, of 
course the judge is right!’ 

“But the opinion of the majority was 
against us. My brother and I saw they 
did not want our road. So that same night 
we signed a traffic contract with a railroad 
that had a terminal in Superior, Duluth’s 
rival on the South Harbor, in Wisconsin. 
This other road ran so that we could easily 
connect our line with it, and ship in over 
its rails to Superior. 

“We got docks under way at once, and 
within thirty days we were shipping ore 
into Superior. Then the people of Duluth 
woke up. They saw what their council and 
chamber of commerce had let them in for. 
There was a grand howl! New men went 
in. And there was raised, and paid, a 
bonus of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to get us to complete our line to 
Duluth and transfer our docks there. 

“We agreed—unfortunately for our- 
selves. The result was that we tied up a 
lot of our money in the development just 
when the great panic of 1893 came along. 
In order to get the money we had to have 
we were obliged to sell part of our inter- 
ests, and we lost cone, 

“We lost a great deal of money, too. 
But we knew the country better than al- 
most anybody else, and we knew how to 
make money in it. We fought back up.” 


THE facts on this, I learned, are that for 
nearly twenty years Mr. Merritt and his 
brother worked getting together money to 
pay off, in all, shout a million and a half 
dollars’ worth of other people’s debts. 
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They did it, and incidentally accumulated 
new fortunes. To-day Mr. Merritt has 
extensive interests in old Mexico, New 
Mexico, Idaho, and elsewhere. 

Here is a bit I want to tell in concluding, 
for it illustrates the man: He told me 
about a “‘mountain of iron” that he has 
heard of in Canada. It has been reported 
by two or three people. They say it 
shines in the sunlight Fike a bright hill of 
ore. It happens that its location is almost 
identical with one of the locations of ore 
that Mr. Merritt, on the same theory that 
enabled him to locate Missabe, has platted 
at various points in Canada. 

“Td like to go and visit that mountain 
sometime,” he said. “It’s a voyaging 
proposition. A cange trip would be pie 
for me, you know.” 

That’s the spirit of a man seventy-nine 
years old! 


“WHAT Everyone Should Learn at 
School” is the title of an illuminative 
and thought-provoking article next 
month by H. G. Wells, who is prob- 
ably the best known and most widely 
discussed writer in the world to-day. 
You may be surprised at the definite 
program of studies for our schoolboys 
and schoolgirls that Mr. Wells maps 
out; but you will have to admit that 
he builds up a tremendously good 
case. 


The Strangest of All 


Salesmen 
(Continued from page 53) 


our pet understudy, to take the dead lion’s 
place. 

Togo was an African lion we had had 
since he was a cub. He was brought up to 
play with dogs; and he had grown up to be 
just like a big, friendly dog himself. He 
was so quick that we had kept him in re- 
serve for years as an understudy for all 
sorts of acts. He was the only lion we had, 
however, that was schooled to ride on an 
elephant’s back. Nevertheless, to keep up 
our standard for giving quick service, we 
had to let him go for five thousand dollars. 

In every case, of course, we can’t be 
prepared with a duplicate animal. I re- 
member selling a group of four performing 
lions, including one big female which was 
the finest leaping animal I had ever seen. 
A few weeks after the act was delivered 
to the circus, the show was sent out on the 
road from Boston in great haste. Owing 
to the confusions, the lions were fed with 
meat that had been cut up with a cleaver 
instead of a saw, which is the almost in- 
variable rule. When the car containing 
the lions arrived at its destination, that 
fine animal was found dead in her box, 
with a bone in her throat. It happened 
that no understudy had been trained for 
this act, and the three lions had to be 
shipped back across the Atlantic to go to 
school again with a new lion. 

Any salesman knows that when he gets 
an order from a customer for certain goods 
his troubles are not over. He has some 
worry on hand until the home office has 
accepted the order at the price arranged, 
and doubtless he feels a certain responsi- 
bility until the goods have actually been 
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? You Men Who 
are failures 


Forget that this is an advertisement. Read carefully—reading costs you nothing. 
Get right down to thinking now and reason as you read. You may be going down 
the other side of the hill in your span of life. You may be getting too far along to 
feel comfortable about your future. You may be at that point where you realize 
that you are not making progress. You may be disgusted generally or confused be- 
cause you see others finding the success that you are missing and you cannot under- 
stand why. What is the reason? 
What Is the Difference Between You and the Men 
Who Are Making Successes? 

Be open minded now with yourself—make no excuses. See yourself as others see 
you. Other men get to the top quickly. You are standing still. There is some 
difference somewhere. Find out just what this difference is. Do this and it won’t 
take you very long to be a success too. Many a man floundered along until he was 
in his thirties and forties and then became a startling success. You can do it too. 
Probably now, that you are really trying to reason out why you are not a success, you 
will $ ready, after you ere overcome your 
difficulties, to give yourself the wealth, respect, 
influence and happiness that others enjoy. To Employers 

Can You Use An A-1 Man? 
The American School is constantly 


Good Intent Alone Is Worthless—You 
Must First Have or Get Ability 
graduating a number of men who know 
their work from all angles—from the prac- 


and Knowledge 


Perhaps you are just waiting for something to happen. tical as well as the theoretical standpoint. 
If you are depending upon that for your success you will Our graduate makes an ideal employee be- 
wait in vain. You must make things happen for your- cause he possesses qualities without which 
self. Anybody can wait. Most people do. But those he could not possibly get through to the 
who get to the top get there because they push gens a ea ponto ee eee four main 
up, up, up. It takes sincere determination, sacrifice, 1. He knows his job because he not 


work, and study to succeed only worked at it but because he 


ot through systematic trainin, 
You Can ne Tust as Smart as Any fhoroughand comprehensivegrasp 
er an of every phase of his line of work. 

Look around you at others who have succeeded. Talk 2- pio ies nof Onir. the Euitlative to 
to Shem: ney aron t aay, diffe re nt thani you Arei i xce y has the perseverance to Carry 
that they know. That is the answer. It isn't luck, pull, through to a successful finish what 
conditions, circumstances, or pleasing personality—it is he has undertaken—for instance, 
knowing how to do well what you best want to do and he took up special training on his 
like to do. Don't think you are born with this knowledge own volition. 
because you aren't. ‘All knowledge and ability must be 3. He has vision, because he used it 
acquired. The more you know, the more successful you when he saw far enough ahead to 
will become, the greater will be your desire to study. 
Don’t read another word unless you absolutely believe 4 
what you have read because unless you do believe you i 
will keep on being a failure without knowing why. The 
years will slip by and when realization comes to you it will 
be too late. 


If You Sincerely Wish to Succeed 
We Can Show You How 


There are two groups of causes why men fail—lack of 
initiative, lack of time and money, fear of responsibility, 
unhappy home life, poor judgment, indecision, love of 
pleasure, disbelief in offers to help you reach success, 
ack of determination, etc. These are the faults of the 
first group. The other group of causes is lack 
of knowledge, particularly lack of special 
training that fits you for your line of work so 
thoroughly that you will always be in big 
demand. The American School can help you 
to overcome your weaknesses and it can give 
you the special job knowledge and practical 
training in the particular line of work for 
which you know yourself best fitted. 


Make Up Your Mind to Succeed 
—You Can Do It 
First send for our free man to man talk, 
“Why Men Fail.” Then let us help you to — 
overcome those weaknesses that are holding I 


you down. When you have once become true R 
to yourself you will find it a very easy matter I Amerin ange a eA AEN 


to build your own individual success and be- l 
fore another year rolls by you will be high Send me my FREE copy of "Why Men Fail” 
up on the ladder to a real worth-while future. l and give me such suggestions as you can on how 


I can best succeed in the following occupation 


realize that to get ahead he would 
need special training. 

He will never be a floater, because 

he has a definite aim and intends 

to be a success in his chosen line. 
If now or in the future you should be in 
need of a really capable man, drop us a 
line telling us what type of man or men 
you need and we will bring you in touch 
with our man power. There is of course 
no charge for this service. 


Secretary Alumni Association 


American School 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Send for eee 
This 


American School 
Dept. G-61 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago 


Address 


This request is to place me under no obligation. 
Xo ents are to bother me. 
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Fix it with 
BERNARD 
PLIERS 


“Swallow 


the Wire” 


You can insert a wire to any length 
through the open throat of Bernard 
Pliers, grip the wire anywhere, and 
bend it or stretch it at will. The par- 


allel jaws don’t let go until YOU do. 
And the cutting blades on the outside slice 
cleanly through heavy wire. Compound 
leverage gives tremendous power. Only 
Bernards have these features. 


Booklet “A” Free on Request 


BERNARD 
PLIERS 


Wa.SCHOLLHORN CO. 
daws NEW HAVEN.CONN OUTHOL CUTTER 


F Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKE 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than & good oll stove. 
aor 


+ New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needsno watching. Shujselectricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook K 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and § 

direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 97 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


The 
largest 
selling Quality 
Pencils in the World 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 
Smooth and easy writing. It’s a pleasure and 
economy to use Venus Pencils 
At all dealers throughout the world 
AmericanLead Pencil Co. 210 FifthAve.,N.Y. 


Going to College 
Next Fall? 


Pa about meeting your expenses? 
You can make your vacation worth 
real cash by joining [he Subscription Staff 
of The Crowell Publishing Company. 
In years past hundreds of young men 
and women have earned their college 
expenses in advance representing The 
| American Magazine, Collier’s—The Na- 
| tional Weekly, Woman's Home Com I 
The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside 

ing the summer months. 


If you would like to meet your college 
| expenses, in whole or in part, through 
| your own efforts please write at once to 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
Desk 40-A 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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delivered and paid for. In my business, I 
have the ordinary salesman’s worries to 
contend with and a lot of others besides. 

We sell an elephant, for instance, on 
the understanding that it is to be a gentle 
animal. Then we train and ship the ele- 
phant, and it arrives at a port on this side 
of the Atlantic. Suppose, as happened in 
one case, that suitable stable room isn’t 
available at the moment of the elephant’s 
landing. You hustle around and make the 
best arrangements you can. The particu- 
lar elephant I have in mind was put in a 
stable in Boston for a week until the cir- 
cus, which was scheduled to appear there, 
should arrive and take him off our hands. 

On the second day, the man I left in 
charge of that elephant noticed he was 
acting strangely, but he couldn’t find out 
what the trouble was. Before the week 
was up the elephant had gone on the 
rampage several times—and his disposi- 
tion was absolutely ruined, so that he was 
of no use to the circus, and we lost the sale. 
What was the trouble? The stable where 
the elephant was put was infested with 
rats. They annoyed the animal continu- 
ously during the whole week, biting his 
feet above his big hard-shell toes. 

Sometimes we have to ship elephants in 
cold weather. Then we have to watch out 
lest their trunks freeze. Their trunks are 
very sensitive, and they freeze more easily 
than your fingers do. Once an elephant’s 
trunk has been frozen it becomes numb 
or paralyzed, and is never again the useful 
member it once was. 

Horses are the hardest animals to de- 
liver in perfect’ condition. In crossing, 
aboard ship, they are apt to strike their 
shoulders or legs so that lameness results; 
and they are very liable to colds, pneu- 
monia, colic, and intestinal troubles due 
to change of water and food. 

Recently a German police dog, a very 
fine specimen, with a noble pedigree, was 
sent to me for delivery to a customer who 
had agreed to pay three hundred and fifty 
dollars for the animal. On the way over 
the dog lost the tip of one ear in a playful 
knockabout with another dog of the same 
breed. The result was that his price went 
down at once to one hundred and fifty 
dollars—and the original customer didn’t 
want him even then. 


IRCUSES and the performers of ani- 

mals in vaudeville want only animals 
that are perfect in every point. We our- 
selves would not risk our reputation by 
letting a performing animal go out if it 
had a physical imperfection of any kind. 
Once, i remember, we lost the big price 
that is paid for a trained tiger because a 
careless employee closed the door of the 
cage on the tiger’s tail, and snipped off a 
few inches from the tip. 

Sometimes a tremendous loss comes in 
this business with one bad stroke. The 
biggest loss we ever had at one time was 
a few years ago, when a ship bound from 
Calcutta to New York was caught in a 
typhoon. On the deck of the ship were 
ten elephants destined for exhibition pur- 
poses in American circuses, and a lot of 
other valuable animals for zoos in various 
parts of the country, including six elands, 
four koodoo antelope, twelve black buck 
antelopes, and seventeen tigers. Below 
deck there were two thousand monkeys. 

The typhoon hit that ship when she was 
a week out from Calcutta. I was told she 


spun around like a top. Anyhow, every 
animal cage on the deck was wiped right 
off, and the ship herself barely came 
through safely. The only animals we re- 
ceived from that cargo were the monkeys. 

Not long ago I had to check up to profit 
and loss five hundred dollars that were de- 
ducted from the price of a very valuable 
chimpanzee. How this came about shows 
pretty well how the unexpected is always 
turning up when dealing in wild stuff. 

A chimpanzee named Bingo belonging 
to a zoo in a Western city had died sud- 
denly, and the curator of the zoo had sent 
me an order for one to take its place. The 
new chimpanzee had to be about the 
same age and size, and of the same ami- 
able disposition as Bingo, because Bingo 
had really been a municipal pet, known 
and loved by the schoolchildren. The 
curator wanted to get a new chimp in a 
hurry, if possible Felo anyone ın the 
city could discover that Bingo was dead. 


I PUT through a rush order, and in a few 
weeks had in my place here in Hoboken 
a chimp that was so perfect physically and 
temperamentally that you couldn’t have 
asked for a more likely and promising heir 
to the estate of the departed Bingo. I 
played with him and tested him out in 
every way. Then I sent the curator a 
telegram telling him I had the very prize 
he wanted and named a fair price for the 
animal—sixteen hundred dollars. Back 
came word that the price was all right if 
the animal was, and the curator notified 
me he was coming to see the chimp. 
Several days later he came in, and to- 
gether we went to the cage of Bingo’s heir 
apparent. The curator was delighted. “It 
looks like Bingo for all the world!” he 
said. “If it hadn’t got into the papers that 


* Bingo was dead, nobody would know but 


that this was Bingo himself. Are you sure 
his disposition is all right?” 

“ Perfect!” I said confidently. “Abso- 
lutely. I guarantee it.” And with that 
l started to take Bingo the second from 
his cage. He surprised me by drawing 
back; but he didn’t make much fuss once 
I had my hands on him and could pet him 
a bit. He clung to me affectionately and 
seemed not to want to get away from me. 
But I wanted him to sit up, so the curator 
could see him in a rae ap light, and so 
I carried him a few steps to a soap box 
that happened to be there. 1 thought he 
would sit on this like a well-behaved fel- 
low, and help my sale go through. But I 
had no sooner placed him on the box than 
he made a terrible show of himself. 

He blubbered like a baby, acted as 
though he thought something awful was 
going to happen to him. Then he became 
enraged, opened his mouth so wide you 
couldn’t see anything but the red lining, 
screamed and holloed as though he thought 
he was going to be murdered. 

The curator looked at me with an ex- 
pression on his face which, to say the 
least, was quizzical. “Strange way for an 
animal to act that’s got a perfect disposi- 
tion!” he said bitingly. 

I quieted the chimpanzee, and put him 
back in his cage before I replied to this 
comment. ‘Look here, mister,” I said, 
“when | first gave you a description of 
this chimpanzee he was just the kind of an 
animal I told you he was. Something’s 
happened here. Just be a little patient 
and go into my office for a few minutes, 
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and PIl find out what’s back of this.” 

I wasn’t long in finding out, either. I 
called all the caretakers together and 
asked them if anyone had had that chim- 

anzee out of his cage. A new man, he 
kodai been with us more than ten days, 
admitted that he had taken the chimpan- 
zee from his cage to let a newspaper pho- 
tographer make a picture. He Pad placed 
the animal on the very soap box that I 
had used. The photograph was made by 
flashlight—and when the flash went off 
the chimpanzee had broken out in the 
same kind of a frightened demonstration 
he had made before my customer. 

The curator accepted my explanation; 
but still he was reluctant to take the 
animal. “I'll tell you what you do,” I 
said. ‘You take the animal along with 
you as you've planned. After you’ve had 
him a month send me a check for what 
you think he’s worth. I know the effect 
of the flashlight scare he got will wear off.” 

The curator agreed to this. At the end 
of a month he sent me a check for eleven 
hundred dollars—five hundred less than 
the original price. He said the chimpanzee 
was behaving all right, but he was a little 
afraid there might be some tendency on 
the part of the animal to backslide from 
correct behavior. I couldn’t blame the 
curator, but he certainly got a bargain. 


SUPPOSE that every salesman now and 

then gets a complaint about damaged 
goods, and once I got a complaint of this 
kind that was certainly justified. A 
preacher in a city in Wisconsin had given 
me an order for a parrot that could say 
the Lord’s Prayer. He said he wanted to 
use it as an object lesson for his Sunday- 
school children. The price agreed upon 
was two hundred and fifty dollars. It 
took nine months to get the parrot letter 
perfect. He was taught by an Englishman 
employed in our headquarters in Ham- 
burg. Then the parrot was sent to me in 
care of the butcher on the steamshi 


I tried out the parrot and found Fi to 


be a model prayerful bird. Every word 
from “Our Father” to “Amen” was as 
clear and distinct as could be. He didn’t 


even speak with an English accent, as 
might have been expected in view of the 
nationality of the man from whom he had 
learned his devotions. I sent the parrot on 
to the preacher, and a few days later re- 
ceived his check. Two weeks went by and 
I received another letter from the preacher, 
a most indignant one. 

The preacher claimed that the language 
at the parrot’s command was not limited 
to the Lord’s Prayer. He wrote that 
sometimes the bird said the prayer all 
right; but that at other times he was exceed- 
ingly profane. On its first appearance in 
Sunday-school the bird had given a per- 
fect exhibition of its ability te pray, and 
nothing more. The following Sunday, in 
the midst of the preacher’s reading from 
the Bible the bird shrilled out a couple of 
deep-sea oaths. After that he went right 
into the Lord’s Prayer and after the Amen 
said, in a sepulchral way, “Oh, h--!” 

The preacher was particularly grieved, 
because he said the bird had conducted it- 
self perfectly on the first Sunday, so that 
it looked as though its profanity had been 
acquired during its week of residence in 
the parsonage. I wrote the preacher that 
I was certainly shocked by what he had 
told me, and that I was in complete sym- 


A marvelous new fuel 
so.cheap that coal at $5 
a ton ts by comparison 
expensive! 


Amazing New Fuel 
You Make at Home 


A Remarkable Gas You Can Burn in Any Coal Range, Heater or 
Furnace—Better and Cheaper than Coal—Convenient as City Gas 


The Gloria Light Company of 
Chicago, Ill., oldest and largest 
concern of its kind in the world, 
has accomplished an epochal ad- 
vance in the science of fuel. It has 
perfected a marvelous new gas 
that you can make right in your 
own home and use in your coal 
range, heating stove or furnace in- 
stead of coal or wood, and which 
is more efficient for cooking and 
heating than either coal or city 
gas, and so cheap that coal at $5 a 
ton is by comparison expensive! 


Now that this remarkable gas 
has been achieved, no home any- 
where has to put up with the 
drudgery and expense of coal for fuel. No matter 
how old your stove, or what make, so long as it will 
burn coal or wood, it can be quickly adapted to Oxo- 
Gas with no alterations in the stove. 


TheNew-DayFuelfor 
Cooking and Heating 


The only ingredient you 
have to buy for the making 
of Oxo-Gas is kerosene— 
common everyday coal oil, 
as easily procurable as sug- 
ar at any corner grocery, 
at a few cents a gallon. A 
unique invention, a simple 
device called the Oxo-Gas 
Heating appliance, fixed in 
your stove ina few minutes, 
takes the kerosene, and 
vaporizing it, mixes it with 
oxygen (4% kerosene and 
96% oxygen) and makes 
Oxo-Gas, the cheapest fuel 
ever made for man, and as 
the Oxo-Gas device burns it, the most efficient fuel 
ever made for man. 


The Oxo-Gas device is not to be confused with 
the various oil burning devices with which the mar- 
ket is flooded. It differs in principle, in design, in 
construction, in performance. 


It is a device that really makes a gas, and burns this 
gas as a gas—as cleanly and silently as any city-gas 
stove, but much more efficiently in the heat created. 
The burners of the Oxo-Gas are lava dises—an ex- 
clusive patented feature. These dises are rendered 
semi - incandescent under 
the heat of the gas. This 
intensifies the heat by re- 
fraction from 20% to 30%, 
which gives you a hotter 
fire than coal, wood or city 
gas—a fire that cooks 
quicker and one you can 
instantly turn off when 
through, when you want a 
cool kitchen. 


2 Cents to Cook 
a Meal 


Even if Oxo-Gas did cost 
more than coal, it would 
still pay to use it instead 
of coal. With Oxo-Gas you 
have heat where wanted, 
and as long as wanted. 


Heating with Oxo-Gas 
beats heating with coal 
and costs a lot less 


Make your furnace an 


Oxo-Gas Burner. Save 
work and coal money, 
enjoy greater comfort 


Let your coal range be an Oxo-Gas 
Burner. Cook as with city gas. 


Heat you can regulate to perfec- 
tion for any and all cooking and 
baking—heat you can regulate to 
suit the weather, heat for every 
purpose, with no coal scuttle 
drudgery and no smoke, soot or 
ashes. But as a matter of fact, in- 
stead of costing as much, Oxo- 
Gas is so cheap as to be practically 
incomparable with the cost of 
coal. Just think—one gallon of 
kerosene will make enough Oxo- 
Gas to heat a range or heating 
stove eight to ten hours. The 
average cost of kerosene being 
from 8 to 12 cents a gallon, the 
cost of cooking or heating with 
Oxo-Gas is but 114 to 2 cents an hour. 2 cents’ worth 
of gas to cook a meal! 


Write for Free Book 


Scientists who have experimented with it. house- 
holders who have tried it, declare Oxo-Gas to be one 
of the greatest things ever accomplished for mankind. 
Wherever this remarkable gas is introduced it creates 
a sensation. Already more than one hundred thou- 
sand homes throughout the country are now using 
this new marvel-fuel. 
You owe it to yourself 
to learn all about it! 


Write today for our 
free book on Oxo-Gas. 
Gives you all the facts— 
tells you how Oxo-Gas 
is made, how used in 
any coal range, heater 
or furnace; what it 
costs, ete. 


Besides cook stoves, 
heating stoves and fur- 
naces, Oxo-Gas appli- 
ances may be had. for 
Hot Water Reservoirs. 
Garages, Camps, Yachts, Shipmates, Water Stills, 
Hot Water Coils, Pressing Machines, Revolving 
Bake Ovens. Indicate on the coupon the par- 
ticular use for Oxo-Gas you're 
interested in and we 
will send you full in- 
formation, postpaid 
and free, with no ob- 
ligation. Clip and 
mail coupon now. 


GLORIA LIGHT CO. 
103-113 N. May St., Chicago 


Branches in 40 American 
and Forcign Cities 


Agents Wanted! 


Some choice territory for 
Oxo-Gas agencies and dis- 
tributorships still open to 
thoroughly responsible 
parties. Your own locality 


may yet be unassigned. If 


you can qualify, we offer 
you a genuine opportunity 
to make $10,000 a year and 
more. Just write and ask 
us for our agent’s proposi- 
tion and we will discuss the 
matter with you either by 
mail or in person. 


103-113 North May St., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me free book on Oxo-Gas, the 
nenday fuel for cooking and heating. (Check particu- 
i 


lar appliance you're interested in.) 

( ) Cook Stove ( ) Garages ( ) Hot Water Coils 
and Heaters ( ) Camps ( ) Pressing 

( ) Furnaces ) Yachts Machines 


() Revolving 


( 
( ) Hot Water ( ) Shipmates 
( Bake Ovens 


| 

l 

l 

l 

| 

l Reservoirs ) Water Stills 
l 
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every cake in a 
metal soap box 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


Permanent, Economical Floors 


Lay an attractive seeviceable, easy-to-clean Everlasbestos 
ch. 


igh quality composition—good 
than other permanent floors. 
stores and public building: A 
od job of laying without 

sured by superior Everlasb 


Write for s 


Everlasbestos Flooring Co. 
Dept. A-7 95 North St. Rochester, N. Y. 


am pl and cate slog. 


RE ake an American writer was paid $1800 for a 

R re short story. By learning to tell the stories of 

her dreams this woman has found on’ way to fame 
and fortune. You can learn to write, too, A new practical 
course of instruction will give you the gaping right in your 


own home during your spare time. od by eminent 
writera including the late Jack Lond. Teg 


{or pew booklet “The, Art, of, Story 
Write Today {rdor.:?°No obligation bookist i 
free. Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now! 


POOsIER INSTITUTE, Short dati Dop A 


Dept. . Wayne, Pindiana 


Now is the Time to 
Plan for Hot Water 
at Low Cost 


BE certain of hot water 
comfort next fall 


and winter, at a tre- 
mendous saving in fuel 
bills, by having an Ex- 
celso Water Heater con- 
nected to your boiler or 
furnace — Now, when 
having heating plant 
overhauled or repaired. 
Fuel that heats your 
home, heats water in 
abundance, replacing ex- 
pensive heater burning 
gas or other fuel. 
Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 
Approved by lead- 
ing boiler manu- 
facturers. Send 
for free booklet 
today; mame of 
plumber and kind 
of heating plant 
appreciated. 
EXCELSO 
Specialty Works 
313 Excelso Bldg. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 


EXCELSO HEATERS 


All Plumbers and Steamfitters 


pathy with his indignation. Further, I 
told him that since the parrot obviously 
had a grave defect in its speech, he should 
return the bird to me and get his money 
back. This he was glad to do—and he was 
kind enough to say he accepted my expla- 
nation about the bird’s misconduct. I 
had told him that I thought the bird had 
learned his profanity while in company 
with the ship’s bicher: 

Perhaps I ought not to admit it, but 
this bird’s bad habits of speech didn’t cost 
us any financial loss. The president of a 
street railway company came into my 
office one day when the bird was there, 
and it happened that the wind blew the 
door shut behind him with a bang. He 
gave a startled exclamation, and the par- 
rot responded with an exclamation to 
match. Then, on a hint from me, the par- 
rot said his prayers. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” said the traction 
man. “What’s that bird worth?” 

“Three hundred dollars,” I said. 

“Vl take him!” he replied. “If he can 
add a few more cuss words to his vocabu- 
lary, he’ll be company for my wife during 
the day while I’m at the office!” 


THE most unusual order I ever got was 
one for two quarts of snake venom. It 
came from a university in South America, 
which used the venom for making serums 
that save the lives of people who have 
been bitten by snakes. 

The order called for the venom of cobras 
and adders only. The amount we were 
able to furnish came to just under two 
quarts, and it cost $3,400. The venom 
from each reptile had to be put into a sepa- 
rate little jar and labeled with the weight 
and the date on which the reptile was 
killed. I got the order in September, and 
the venom was sent from our headquar- 
ters in India the following March. 

The largest single order I ever got was 
from a big circus, for twelve elephants, 
thirty-five horses, nine polar bears, eleven 
lions, seven tigers, and a group of eight 
ponies. Another circus ordered at one 
time two lion acts of six lions each, two 
polar bear acts of four bears each, two 
tiger acts of four tigers each, and thirty- 
two horses that had to be trained to wheel 
and dance. 

In a year’s time I sell about 3,000 
monkeys and 60,000 birds, between 130 
and 150 trained lions, 30 tigers, 35 full- 
grown elephants, ten or fifteen baby ele- 
phants—and from 150 to 175 horses, worth 
from $1,000 to $1,500 each. Besides these, 
in the course of a year, I sell a good many 
leopards, hyena dogs, zebras, zebus, gi- 
raffes, African and Indian buffaloes, gnus, 
antelope, and griffon vultures. 

The highest-priced animal to-day is the 
giraffe. iraffe in good condition deliv- 
ered in the United States is worth $12,000. 
One reason for this price is that the gi- 
raffe is hard to get in the wild, and difh- 
cult to deliver. When shi ped they are 
usually sent in boxes so k that their 
necks can’t stick out, but even so they are 
very apt to break their necks. On board 
ship or on the train they may become 
frightened, and while twisting around in 
their boxes get caught in such a way that 
it results in broken vertebræ. 

The next highest-priced animal is the 
rhinoceros, which is worth around $10,000. 
You can get a young hippopotamus for 
$3,000, and a full grown one for $6,000 


ra reason for this low price is that the 

hippo breeds in captivity and is readily 
acclimated. The Siberian tiger when full 
grown is worth from $2,000 to $3,000. It 
is hard to capture, and difficult to get 
acclimated. 

Not long ago, when I was in a Southern 
city, I saw something that won my ad- 
miration—an exhibition of five tigers; and 
I'll say that the man who performed them 
is as fine a hand at animal-subduing as 
any I know. Few people in the audience 
had any idea of what they were witnessing, 
for the act was very simple. The man 
went into the tigers’ cage, made them take 
their places on pedestals and go through 
some simple tricks—and then he got out 
of the cage with due decorum but without 
loss of time. 

Why was the act remarkable? TIl tell 
you: More than a year ago that man or- 
dered those five tigers from me. He stipu- 
lated that he didn’t want trained animals, 
but animals for exhibition purposes 
merely. That meant that he didn’t have 
to have absolutely perfect physical speci- 
mens. It also meant that the tigers would 
cost him only $700 apiece instead of $1,100. 
We had no idea that he was going to try 
to train those tigers, and we sold him what 
we considered was untamable stuff. 

One of the tigers had green eyes. This 
makes a tiger unsuitable for performing 
in a high-class show because the flashing 
of the eyes is unpleasant to the audience. 
The disposition of this animal was fairly 
good, but all the others were fierce, and 
they’ll remain fierce no matter how much 
they’re worked with. They snarl, grow 
angry, and look for an opportunity to at- 
tack every time the performer goes into 
their cage. 


I HAVE bought in my time a good many 
animals natıve to North America, which 
find their way into the zoos of Europe. 
From the trappers of Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, Alaska, and the Rocky Mountains, 
with whom I’ve got standing orders to 
send me all the stuff they get in good 
condition, I receive from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred animals a year. Pve 
paid about a hundred dollars for a good 
mountain lion, from two to three hundred 
for a moose elk, and good money for lynx, 
sea lions, deer wolves, Rocky Mountain 
bears, hedgehogs, and porcupines. For a 
Kodiak bear from Alaska tive paid as 
much as a thousand dollars. 

I buy and sell in still another line— 
freaks. Some folks in this country think 
they’re unlucky if they have a freak born 
in their barnyards; but good freaks may 
bring good money. I’ve bought five- 
legged cows that were born in Illinois, 
Kentucky, and New Hampshire. Once I 

paid a good stiff price for a giant ox that 
ae seven feet four inches. Five-legged 
sheep are quite common—and they bring 
more than the ordinary four-legged ones if 
you can find the right purchaser. The 
three-horned sheep is pretty rare. I’ve 
never been able to get but one, and for 
that I paid two hundred dollars. I’ve 
bought roosters born without wings, and 
horses with five or six legs. 

Animals of this kind usually go to the 
smaller shows and carnivals, which can 
always find a place for a good freak. 
Most of the freak animals we get come 
from Iowa, Illinois, and Kansas, because 
these are the stock-raising states. 
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You can see that I’ve handled some 
pretty queer goods in my time, but noth- 
ing that would ever let anyone honestly 
accuse me of bootlegging. Yet I was 
taken up on that charge once. It hap- 
pened in this way: 

I had sold six big pythons to the snake- 
charmer of a show that was running in 
Boston. They were from eight to fourteen 
feet long, and bigger around than both 
your wrists. Having agreed to deliver 
them myself, I took the train for Boston 
carrying two suit cases with three pythons 
in each. 

When I got off the train a man came up 
with a suspicious look in his eye. He 
could hardly keep from sniffing, because 
I was carrying two suit cases. “What you 
got in there?” he asked. I told him I had 
nothing he was looking for, asked him if 
he would take my word for it that there 
were only snakes in the cases and let me 
go, because I was in a hurry. 

“Snakes!” he said. “I guess you mean 
tonic for snakes! Open up!” 

“Not on your life, mister,” I said. 
“We’ll have to adjourn somewhere else 
before I do that.” 

So he took me to a police station. The 
police lieutenant was behind the desk, and 
several other blue-coats were taking the 
rest cure in the chairs along the wall. 
When I told the lieutenant I had snakes 
in the bags, he laughed. I tried to per- 
suade both the agent and the officer that 
they didn’t want the bags opened, but 
they were real inquisitive fellows. 

“All right,” I said; “here’s obeying or- 
ders!” And I opened up! Out came the 
pythons! And right up on top of the desk 
climbed the police lieutenant! The rest- 
cure men and the prohibition agent lit out 
through the iron door that led to the cells. 

“Put those things back in your bags, 
and do it quick!” ordered the lieutenant. 

“Anything to accommodate,” I said. 

It isn’t hard to handle a python if you 
know how. First, you take off your coat 
and throw it over he python’s head; then 
you lift up a bit and peek in under, and 

ou grab him by the neck just back of the 
keai, But you want to grab in just the 
right place, because if you miss by a cou- 
ple of inches, that gives him room to turn 
around and bite you. As quick as you’ve 

ot his head, you want to grab his tail. 

eep him straight, so he can’t wind 
around you and get a grapple. 


WHEN Ihad the pythons shut upagain, 
thelieutenant sat down inhischairand 
the prohibition agent came from his retreat. 

“Say,” said the lieutenant, who seemed 
a curious-minded chap, “before you go 
tell me what kind of snakes those are.” 

“ Pythons.” f 

“ Poisonous?” 

“Not a bit.” 

**Can’t they hurt you?” 

“They bite. You bet it hurts.” 

“Is that all they do?” 

“Well, if one of ’em happens to take a 
fancy to you, and has both his head and 
his tail free at the same time he'll oa to 
wind himself around you kind-a snug-like. 
If he winds around your arm, he’ll pinch 
it quite a bit and impede the circulation. 
If he gets around your body, he might 
crush your ribs in, and if he gets arcund 
your neck, he’ll choke you to death as sure 
as you're born. That’s about all.” 

“Good-by,” said the lieutenant. 


Discovers New Way lo Teach 
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ERE is the biggest discovery that has 

been made since men first began to 
prepare themselves for selling positions 
through spare time study at home. 


After fifteen years’ intensive study the 
National Demonstration Method has 
been perfected—and men can now step 
into a selling position inside of twenty 
weeks—with years of practical experience 
in their heads. 


This new Method will give you expert 
knowledge of what to do in every situation 
you are likely to meet in a lifetime in the 
selling field. 


For the sales problems which every 
salesman meets during his experience have 
all been charted and the most masterful 
way to handle each of these 64 conditions 
is shown you. In addition to the National 
Demonstration Method you will get the 
same wonderful groundwork of selling and 
business knowledge which has been re- 
sponsible for the success of thousands 
in the past. 


How Well It Works 


This is the method that enabled Ellis 
Sumner Cook, 20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, to step from a $25 a week job 
to $9,000 a year. 

{n Kansas City, W. P. Clenning was 
working for $150 a month. Future pros- 
pects in his particular work did not seem 
very bright. Then he did as Mr. Cook 


did—and soon was earning $500 a month. 


Lewis A. Tinnes, Minneapolis, was 
making $160 a month as a machinist. 
His last report was that his earnings 
averaged $600 a month. 

And I could cite hundreds of other 
instances, where these remarkable changes 
from poorly paid po- 
sitions into this high 
salaried profession 
have been made after 
from 12 to 20 weeks 


EMPLOYERS 


Are invited to write 
to the Employment 


Dept. of the N.8.T. A. 
No charge for the serv- 
ice to you or our mem- 


bers. Empl ` ; 
aio cordially invited | Of this easy, fascinat- 
to request details about $ è 
the N. 8. T. A. Group ing study. Men in 
Plan of instruction for | eyerywalkoflifehave 
entire sales forces. Syn- * 
opsis and charta sent made this change— 
without obligation, 

farmers, laborers, 


lesmanship 
in 20 Weeks! 


Here is a new method whereby it is pos- 
sible for any ambitious man to get into 
this fascinating and best paid of all pro- 
fessions in 20 weeks. 


By J. E. Greenslade 


mechanics, bookkeepers, ministers—and 
even physicians and lawyers have found 
that Salesmanship paid such large re- 
wards and could be learned so quickly 
by this new method that they have pre- 
ferred to ignore the years they spent in 
reading law or studying medicine and 
have become master salesmen. 


What This Method Means to You 


Are you tired of doing routine work 
which wears a man out long before his 
time? Are you tired of the daily monot- 
onous grind at a salary that makes it 
impossible to get any of life’s luxuries 
whatever? Are you tired of the uncer- 
tainty of permanence which is always 
a feature of the average clerical position? 
Then why not decide to enter the pro- 
fession where the earnings are high— 
where the constant demand for good 
salesmen insures that one may never fear 
loss of a position and where the work is so 
fascinating that it is like playing an 
interesting game and getting paid for it? 


Get Free Book on Selling 


This amazing new demonstrating meth- 
od—which gives you years of practical 
experience in less than 5 months—is all 
explained in an interesting book called 
“Modern Salesmanship.”” It also explains 
the wonderful opportunities which exist 
in the selling field and tells all about our 
free employment service. It should be in 
the hands of every ambitious man who 
wishes to insure that his future will be 
a bright and prosperous one. It will be 
sent free and without obligation. Mail 
attached coupon today. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N 
DEPT. 23-M, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 
Dept. 23-M, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free book ‘‘ModernSalesmanship” which explains 
the New Demonstration Methodandshowshow I can become 
a Master Salesman. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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“Wake Up, 
Sleeping Beauties” 


sleeping beauties there are outside of 

Fairyland? Not these long-distance, 
record-breaking sleepers, maybe, who spend 
a hundred years in bed and wake up beautiful 
as ever. But beauties asleep just the same. 
Asleep to their own possibilities of being 
charming and good-looking—and desirable 
because of it. Asleep because they are lazy. 
Or because they’re too busy. Or because 
no business-like and sensible prince has ever 
come along and said, “Look here. What’s 
the idea of all this sleep anyway? The 
world is in particular need of more good- 
looking women. Come on, it’s up to you to 
get busy.” 

Are you perhaps one of these possible 
beauties who don’t arrive? One of these 
women who, according to Hazel Rawson 
Cades, could be ten per cent better-looking 
if just one little thing were different? 


H: it ever occurred to you how many 


Are you awake to the possibilities 
of your hair? 


Do you use your eyes—and not 
abuse them? 


Is your mouth as charming as 
you can make it? 


Is your chin as near single as 
possible? 


In other words, aren’t there any little 
improvements that you might welcome? 
If there are, then for you, especially, is 
that diverting Good Looks article “Wake 
Up, Sleeping Beauties!” in the September 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

And you also will enjoy the wonderful 
short stories and special articles, together 
with the big Fall Fashion Features in this 
same number. 


The September 


WoMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15 cents a copy 
$1.50 a year 


THE CROWELL 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


“Cannonball”? Baker—Who Lives a Life 
= of Thrills 


(Continued from page 19) 


| panted, ‘you’re still two hundred and 


twenty-eight miles ahead of the record. 
If you could only make sixty miles an 
hour from now till daylight, you’d cop 
the race. We've gone over the old ma- 
chine and she’s in shape again.’ 

“Right here the doctor butted in. 
‘Man alive, he protested, ‘you can’t ride 
any more in this race! You're stone blind 
in one eye.’ 

“But I got up and stretched. I was 
sore but sound. ‘Quit fussing and hand me 
my specs!’ I said. ‘I’m going for a ride!” 

“And did you?” I asked. 

A broad grin rippled the tan of Can- 
nonball’s face. “You bet I did! I clocked 
off sixty-eight miles an hour up to day- 
break. Then I hit it up to seventy-five 
miles an hour, and kept up that pace to 
the end. About nine o’clock my sight 
came back, and that helped a lot. At 
the finish I found that I’d done 1,53434 
miles in twenty-four hours.” 

“Haven’t you ever been seriously 
hurt?” I inquired. 

“Only once or twice. And then it 
wasn’t in my worst smashes. Out at 
Marion, Indiana, for instance, a few 
years ago, I was taking part in a ten-mile 
motor-cycle race. After a few laps, four 
of us were strung out tandem. I was 
running fourth and trying to figure out a 
way to ‘ease by’ when the lead man took 
a spill at a turn. The second man ran 
over him and went flying. Number three 
nicked both of ’em and shot up into the 
air, coming down on his head and shoul- 
ders. I jammed into the general mess and 
took an air trip of my own. Fortunately, 
the other boys were so far behind that 
they could steer clear of the wreckage. 

“Number 1 man was carried out with a 
fractured dome, and had his mail ad- 
dressed to the hospital for six weeks. The 
second man had a broken arm, and the 
third a fractured leg.... My injuries?” 
Baker chuckled. “All I had was a bruise 
on my right calf the size of a two-bit piece 
and a nick in my left ear an eighth of an 
inch long. 


“A MAN in this game has to learn quick 
thinking. Otherwise he’s due for a 
long, slow ride in a black box. Old Man 
Trouble doesn’t run on schedule, and he 
doesn’t set out any red lanterns for you. 
You’ve got always to be expecting the 
unexpected. I figure that the success of 
a speed boy is one-third nerve, one-third 
common sense, and one-third caution. 
“Last year, with nothing else to do at 
the time, I took a shot at the 500-mile auto- 
mobile classic on the Indianapolis speed- 
way. The race hadn’t been on very long 
when my engine began acting up. Tapene 
thirty minutes in the pit, trying to iron 
out ignition trouble, and then hopped 
back on the track at ninety miles an hour. 
“Suddenly something went wrong with 
the engine. I never did find out just 
what. The old boat seemed to leap from 
my control and head straight for the fence. 
Quick as a flash I threw over the front 
wheels. The back wheels skidded, the 


whole car reversed itself and I was headed 


back in the direction I had just come— 
with the other riders tearing down the 
track. At that very instant the crazy old 
boat skidded again, and I threw the 
wheels once more at right angles to the 
fence. She turned another complete half 
circle, and I found myself pounding along 
in the original direction at ninety miles 
an hour. All this happened in a flash. I 
didn’t make a single change of gear or do 
anything else except handle the wheel— 
something which I managed instinctively 
in a way that probably saved my life. 
“A fellow who’s bucking a dangerous 
game gets so he does things like this with- 
out knowing why. If he doesn’t have 
time to reason, he can depend on John 
W. Instinct coming to the rescue. I was 
once riding in a short motor-cycle race at 
Rockford, Illinois, when my rear tire ex- 
ploded and threw me fifteen feet ahead, 
ngis in the path of the other riders. Even 
while I was sailing through the air I re- 
membered that my team-mate, Bob 
Perry, was nosing along close behind. As 
I hit the ground | whirled over on my 
stomach, stretched out flat and buried 
my head in the dust. In a second Bob’s 
machine crashed across my legs. It gave 
him an awful bump, but he didn’t lose con- 
trol. I scrambled out of the way ona pair of 
mighty sore pins—and got to the finish 
line in time to see Bob roll in a winner. 


“AFTER another lucky escape in a 100- 

mile championship race at Columbus, 
Ohio, I decided to drop motor-cycle 
track racing before they laid a couple of 
daffodils on my chest. The main trouble 
was that l was getting too heavy to snake 
my boat around the curves as cleverly as 
the lighter boys. Since that time 1 have 
been giving most of my attention to en- 
durance runs. These have plenty of 
thrills, though; don’t forget that! hey 
have it on track racing in their variety 
and _unusualness. 

“Only last summer I had what I’m in- 
clined to think was my closest call—al- 
though it may not sound quite as thrilling 
as some of the others. I was going after 
the transcontinental motor-cycle record, 
and had stopped in Indianapolis, my 
home burg, where I’ve had some choice 
bits of bad luck happen to me before. 

“When I got ready to leave town, a 
bunch of the boys from police headquar- 
ters decided to pace me out. We were 
speeding along at a fifty-five-mile-an- 
hour clip, and I wasn’t using my eyes 
quite as much as usual, for I thought that 
they were looking out for me. 

“Suddenly a flivver ducked out of a 
side street right in front of me. If the 
driver hadn’t seen me and swerved a bit, 
my bike would probably have cut his 
boat in two and knocked me for a row of 
funeral urns. I dipped my machine to 
the right until my knee almost touched 
the ground and I slipped past him just as 
a football player ducks the man who tries 
to tackle him. Even as it was, my foot- 
board tore off one of his front wheels. 

“Maybe that bird wasn’t sore! He 
insisted on having me pinched—despite 
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In this single, beautifully 
printed and bound volume, 
on India paper, are the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare— 
the plays, poems and sonnets. 
There is also a Biographical 
Introduction, an essay on 
Bacon and Shakespeare by 
Sir Henry Irving, a glossary 
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“If we could only bring 
this book to America!” 


grain leather, and now offer them to the 
first few readers of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE who send for them. 


ERE is an actual photograph of a 
Glasgow printer’s masterpiece; a single 
beautiful volume containing all the 
works of Shakespeare—everything he ever 
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and an index to characters. 


wrote! 


Just one copy of this wonderful book came 
into our hands. Every one who saw it 
wanted a copy. It was a miracle of the 
printer’s art. 


“If we could only bring this book to 
America,” we said, “a hundred thousand 
copies would be sold overnight.” 


But a hundred thousand copies are not 
available. At Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 
in Glasgow, we found a few thousand un- 
bound books. We rushed them aboard a 
fast liner, bound them in genuine flexible 


Tear off this coupon now, while you think 
of it. It may be months before we can get 
another supply, if we ever can. The limited 
edition de luxe of less than 5,000 copies— 
many of which have been already applied 
for by our associates and friends—will be 
swept off our shelves so quickly that you 
must order at once. 


The combination of India paper (1312 
clearly printed pages in one volume), 
Scotch presswork, Collier binding, and sale 
by mail direct to you, makes this oppor- 
tunity unique. But you must act quickly. 
Send no money; this coupon brings the 
book by mail insured. 


(----------------- 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 

416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
Send me for free examination, charges prepaid, one copy of your limited edition de luxe 
of Shakespeare’s works, complete in one volume. 
{__] When the book is delivered, I will deposit $1.50 with the postman, and send you 
$1.00 each month until the full price of $6.50 been paid. 

OR 

[__ ] I will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which will be credited as payment in full 
if I retain the book. 
(Mark X in square to indicate plan of payment you prefer. Your deposit will be refunded 
at once if the Shakespeare does not exceed your expectations.) 
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The Famous Book 
of Etiquette 


An Amazing Bargain—Nearly Half- Million 
Sold at $3.50—Special Limited Offer at 
Only $1.98. Send Your Order Now. 


THE Book of Etiquette needs no introduction. 
It is the recognized authority of the sub- 
ject among people of culture, refinement and 
good breeding everywhere. It covers every 
phase of proper conduct and manners—at the 
wedding, dance, dinner, on the street, in the 
theatre—at all places and at all times. Noth- 
ing is omitted. It saves you from distressing 
embarrassments which arise at the most unex- 
pected moments—gives you delightful ease, 
poise, confidence in yourself. 

Nearly 500,000 people have paid the regular pub- 
lisher’s price of $3.50 for this wonderful 2-volume 
social guide. Only an unusual lull in the book business 
has prompted the publishers to make this extraordina 
short-time reduction in price. When the orders reac’ 
a certain number this offer will be immediately with- 


drawn. 
Send No Money 


Drop us a line—a postcard will do—and the famous two- 
volume Book of Etiquette will be malled at once. Pay the 
postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents postage) and the books 
are yours. But remember, this remarkable offer may be with- 
drawn at any moment. So don't delay. Send your order now. 
lf for any reason you are not satisfied return the books 
within 5 days and your $1.98 will be promptly refunded 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 589, Garden City, N. Y. 


Are you undecided about your future? 

Are you groping blindly wondering § 
what you ought to do? Would you 
like to know for just what kind of $ 
work you are best fitted? Would youliketo Fm 
Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? 


We can help you decide. We can show you § 
how to get ahead quickly—how you can 
make most of your abilities and how you can be a big 
money maker. You will be under no obligation If you 
will drop a line for full information. À 


DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
Dept. PA61, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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the fact that the cops themselves had 
been clearing traffic and pacing me out of 
town. I settled his damage claim, had 
my footboard replaced, and was on my 
way again in half an hour.” 

“I should think that the ‘speed cops’ 
would be on your trail all the time,” I 
suggested. 

“Not so often as you'd think,” laughed 
Baker. “There are two reasons for this: 
One is that a good many cops, if they are 
‘regular fellers,’ will meet me at the out- 
skirts and tell me that the speed limit is 
off for the time being. The second reason 
is that you have to catch a speeder in the 
act. Lots of constables who have chased 
me never saw anything but a puff of smoke 
I try to be mighty 
careful, though, in going through places 
where there are many people. It’s all 
right to take chances on your own life— 
but I don’t believe in putting other folks 
in danger. 


“Acx in 1918 I pulled an All-Capital 
automobile run. This stunt was to 
touch the capital cities of each of the forty- 
eight states. In putting it through I 
traveled 16,234 miles and was at the 
wheel for eighty-three days. lIn a little 
New York town, just off the Pennsyl- 
vania state line, I had the funniest expe- 
rience with a cop that I can remember. 

“It was on a Sunday morning, the day 
that I made my biggest run. l was hit- 
ting it through the town at a forty-five- 
mile-an-hour clip when this duck came 
rushing down from the porch of his home, 
waving a wooden billy and shouting at the 
top of his voice. I pulled up to see what 
the rumpus was about. 

“Honest, he was the funniest-looking 
constable I ever saw—just like one of 
those clown cops you see in a circus. He 
was wearing his Sunday-best pants, a 
long blue coat with polished brass but- 
tons, and a star the size of a pancake. A 
black hat shaped like a coal scuttle was 
crowded down over his ears, where it 
sprouted into a fringe of red whiskers 
that ran around his chin like a baby moon. 
He informed me importantly that I was 
under arrest for exceeding the speed 
limit, reckless driving, disorderly con- 
duct, and things I’ve forgotten. 

“Now come right over to the squire’s 
office, young feller,’ he concluded. 

“At this office I found that I was Num- 
ber 1 on a nice long sheet of paper the 
squire had spread out before him. It 
looked as if he was expecting a big day’s 
oa They soaked me twenty-five dol- 
ars. 

“They were standing in the doorway as 
I got into my car. I backed it up slowly 
just in front of them. Then I opened the 


| muffler and let it go with a roar that must 


have shaken the.one-story frame building. 
The wheels spun around a few times be- 
fore digging in and showered that trick 
constable with sand and gravel. He let 
out a yell. 

“If you want me, come and get me!’ I 
yelled over my shoulder, as I shot out of 
the village and across the state line at 
sixty-five miles an hour.” 

“What’s the toughest ride you ever 
took?” I inquired. 

“All long-distance rides are tough. I 
got my worst punishment, however, the 
time I was petrified ‘in Australia,” and 
Baker’s steel-blue eyes glinted with fun. 


“Petrified?” 

“That’s the only word I can think of 
to express it. It was the time that I hung 
up a new 24-hour motor-cycle record at 

ortlake over a macadam course. From 
one o'clock in the morning until seven- 
thirty the rain came down in buckets. 
My all-leather suit got ‘melted’ to the 
consistency of messy glue. After the 
rain, the hot January sun turned on all 
its burners. You know January is mid- 
summer down there. Riding in a cramped 

osition, crouching low over the handle 
bars. I felt the wet leather shrink and get 
tight. After a few hours I was orsell, 
baked into what might as well have been 
a suit of armor. When they lifted me 
off the wheel at the end of the run, I was 
as rigid as a mummy. They had to cut 
the suit off me. 

“This race was a killer in other ways, 
too. For five miles the route lay through 
the bush. On that stretch I swept 
through thousands of little parrakeets, 
which were as thick on the ground as 
chickens in a barnyard. Dozens of times 
they slapped me in the face as they flew 
up. Again and again I reached out and 
tried to catch one alive, but I never did 
succeed. It reminded me of trying to 
catch the brass ring on the merry-go-round. 

“The roads and woods were also alive 
with rabbits. I tried my level best to 
dodge the little fellows, fearing a fall, but 
I’m afraid I killed twenty-five and crip- 
pled twice that many during the day. 


“GPEAKING of things getting into the 
road reminds me of one of my fun- 
niest experiences. It happened on a trial 
motor-cycle spin on a country road in 
Indiana. l turned a sharp corner to find 
my way blocked by a herd of cows. I 
tried to dodge ’em, but one stubborn Jer- 
sey blocked me off. Just then my bike 
struck a greasy puddle and skidded 
against a wire fence. The wire sagged in 
and bounded back like rubber. On the 
rebound I was knocked off the machine 
and thrown on the cow’s back, where I 
hung for a second, limp as a sack of wheat. 
The Jersey plunged for five or ten yards 
and then kicked up her heels and sent me 
sprawling into the ditch. 

“T’ve had some funny experiences too, 
in picking people up on the road. I was 
once taking a practice speed run between 
Portland, Oregon, and San Francisco, 
when I overtook a little old man carrying 
a heavy hand grip. He hailed me for a ride. 

“I had opened the car up again and 
torn off two or three miles, when he sort 
of clutched at my left arm above the 
elbow and said in a shaky voice: 

“Do you know that they have pecul- 
iar laws in some states? For instance,’ 
he went on, ‘they’ve got a funny law in 
this state. It says that if an auto driver 
picks ue anyone on the road he is re- 
sponsible for damages if that person gets 
hurt in an accident. What do you think 
of that?’ 

““T don’t think much of it,’ I answered. 
‘But don’t bother me about fool laws. I 
can’t talk and hit sixty-three miles an 
hour at the same time.’ 

“The old duffer turned as white as a 
sheet and commenced fumbling with 
the door handle. ‘Here! Quit that,’ I 
yelled. ‘What’s the matter? Do you 
want to get out? He nodded feebly. 
Once he had his feet on the ground, he 
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Bald at 40 
yet 91% needlessly 


Science discovers falling 
hair most always due to 
simple infection (Sebum). 
Now usually overcomes it. 


Written Guarantee to grow hair this 


Use the Coupon 


new way—or money refunded 


This is to offer you, under money-back guarantee, 
the new Van Ess treatment, which, under actual test, 
grew hair on gt heads in 100. 


Now high authorities say baldness soon may be a 
rarity. For hair roots seldom die in early stages. And 
this method revives them. Test it yourself at our risk. 


Hair Roots Rarely Die 
Records show 4 men in 7 are bald, or partially bald, 
at 40. Modern science proves this to be unnecessary. 
Proves only about 9 men in 100 need ever be bald! 
Baldness is not a disease. Note this fact and mark it. 
It is merely a symptom of infection—of an infectious 
scalp oil, known as Sebum. 


Remove this infected Sebum and hair will almost 
always grow. The hair roots are generally alive. This 
is true in about 90% of all cases of falling hair or 
baldness. 


This new method reaches the roots. It makes hair 
grow. But the public has often been deceived. So 
we guarantee it. You take no chance of loss. 


New Hair or No Money 


We make our guarantee without reservation—with- 
out strings. It is absolute. We guarantee to stop 
falling hair. We guarantee to grow new hair in go 
ays. Sometimes much sooner. But usually this 
treatment requires about 3 bottles of Van Ess. If we 
fail, your money back without question. 


Note that your own druggist signs the guarantee with 
tach 3-bottle purchase. Thus you assume no risk. 
It is safe for us to guarantee the treatment. For 
experiments of years prove it effective on 91 heads 
mn 100. Foremost authorities approve it. World 
ane dermatologists now employ it—some charge 
s much as $300.00 for the same basic treatment. 


e offer it, in correct form for home use, at the price 
oF an ordinary “tonic.” 


The I nfected Sebum 


A ro ; 
bout goz, of all hair troubles are traced to infected 


Sebum. Itis an oil that forms at the roots of the hair. 
Its natural function is to supply the hair with oil. 
But it cakes on the scalp. It forms a breeding place 
for bacteria. It clings to hair and destroys it. It 
lodges in hair follicles and plugs them. Then germs 
by the millions start to feed upon the hair. Semi- 
baldness soon is marked. Then comes total baldness. 
You can see this Sebum on your scalp, in the form of 
an oily excretion. Or, when dried, as dandruff. But 
it does not kill the roots. Hence when you remove 
it, new hair grows. This is scientific fact—medical 
authorities will tell you so. You must remove the 
infected Sebum. a 


Now We Remove It 


For years, science experimented to combat infected 
Sebum. Finally a 90% effective treatment was found. 


Now we have embodied it in a home treatment. Itis , 


called Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


It is applied a new way—a scientific wa (Note 
illustration at right.) It penetrates to he follicles 
of the hair. It combats the Sebum and removes it. 
Results are marked. They are quick. It stops falling 
hair. It grows new hair. 


We urge you to try this new way. We know the state- 
ments we make are amazing—almost incredible. But 
remember, we back them with an absolute guarantee. 
There is a guarantee in the top of each package. 
Read it first before you buy. Note its fairness. Note 
that we let you be the judge. 

Then note the results yourself. Mark the healthy 
condition of your scalp—the freedom from dandruff. 
Look in your mirror—see for yourself. 

Go today to any druggist. Obtain the Van Ess 
3-bottle treatment. Or by mail—if your dealer can- 
not supply you. $1.50 for a single bottle—or $4.50 
for 3 bottles with which we send you a written 
money-back guarantee. Send no money, we will 
supply you by parcel post, collect. 


If your usual department 
store or druggist cannot 
supply you with the new 
Van:Ess Treatment use 


coupon below. Enclose no 
money—we will send the 
treatment parcel post, col- 
lect. Or, if you prefer, 
enclose check or cash. 


Note This New Way 


—It Massages the Treatment 
Directly to the Follicles 
of the Hair 


You can see from the illustration that 
Van Ess is not a “tonic,” it combines 
a massage and lotion. You do not rub 
it in wit alls fingers. Each package 
comes with a rubber massage cap. The 
ples are hollow. Just invert bottle, 
nb your head, and nipples automati- 
cally feed lotion down into follicles of 
the scalp. It is very easy to apply. 
One minute each day is enough. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, 15 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES 
15 E. Kinzie Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send... bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp Mas- 
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DYORRHOCIDE 


eens the gums healthy 


“ROOT 
SOCKET 


A sign that pyorrhea 
threatens the root sockets 


YORRHEA works under the 

gum line where you cannot 
see it. From the gum tissue, 
the infection spreads to the root 
sockets which hold your teeth in 
place. Then the teeth loosen and 
fall out—or must be pulled—be- 
cause their support is weakened. 


Dental clinics since 1908 have 
proved the effectiveness of Pyor- 
rhocide Powder as an aid in cor- 
recting, as well as in preventing, 
pyorrhea. It is medicated with 
Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by the dental pro- 
fession in the treatment of pyor- 
rhea at the dentist’s chair. 


Pyorrhocide Powder keeps the 
teeth white and clean. It hasa 
tonic and healing effect upon the 
gums. It corrects bleeding gums 
—strengthens tender gums— 
hardens soft gums. It helps 
healthy gums to keep healthy. 


Use this denti- 
frice daily—see 
your dentist regu- 
larly—and you can 
avoid pyorrhea. 
The economical 
dollar package con- 
tains six months’ 
supply. At all drug- 
gists. 

FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free sam- 
ple and booklet on 
causes, effects and 
prevention of pyor- 
rhea. 

The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co., 


Inc. 
Sole Distributors 
1472 Broadway 
New York City 


No Trouble 


Just crumble up a 


about the house. Ratsand mice 

will seek it,eat it. dic oute 

Easicat, quickest, cleanest 
25c and 35c. All drug- 

or genefal stores 

Tue Rar Biscurr 
Company 

Springfield 

Ohio 


heaved a big sigh of relief. “Young man,’ 
he said, ‘I hope that you arrive where 
you’re aimin’ to go, but I doubt that you 
will—in a single piece.’ 
. “Another time I was making a test 
auto trip between Indianapolis and Chi- 
cago when, at Wolcott, Indiana, a tramp 
hailed me for a ride into the big town. A 
few minutes later I was sorry I had picked 
him up, for he turned out to be a ratty 
uy with an annoying line of chatter. So 
Tdecited to try to get rid of him. 

“I reeled off the next  fifteen-mile 
stretch in fifteen minutes flat; then I stole 
a side look at the tramp. He was as pale 
as chalk and holding onto the side of the 
seat as though it were his passport to 
heaven. I opened her up some more, un- 
til the dial showed 75, then 80. When I 
slowed down at a country store he finally 
got his frozen jaws open. 

“Ive changed my mind about going to 
Chicago,’ he mumbled, sneaking out 
cautious-like, as if he expected me to try 
and hold him. The instant he got a safe 
distance away he started running for 
dear life toward a patch of woods at the 
other end of a little field. I'll bet that he 
did a hundred yards in nothing, flat. 


“DEOPLE often ask me how I can drive 

so fast. Well, part of it’s due to de- 
veloping the knack of far-sightedness. It’s 
just like drawing a long bead with a rifle; 
you spot a ‘target’ a good ways distant 
and ride like the very deuce forit—yet all 
the time remaining conscious of every 
bend and bump in the road just beyond. 
The farther ahead you can see, the quick- 
er you can cover the distance between 
where you are and where you want to be; 
and I reckon that this thing holds as good 
in the rest of life as it does in racing. 

“What’s more, you have to think in 
fifths of a second instead of in minutes. 
At even a fifty-mile clip, remember, 
you're covering about an eighth of a mile 
in nine seconds—and a good many things 
can happen in that distance. It’s par- 
ticularly bad at night, which is the time 
when I have made most of the fastest 
road records. | like it best from three to 
four in the morning, when there 1s almost 
no other traffic. 

“Tt was at this hour, year before last, 
that I drove the 25.2 miles between Akron 
and Cleveland in twenty-five-minutes and 
twenty-five seconds, clipping seven sec- 
onds off the old record. The road had 
107 turns. I changed gears of my auto- 
mobile three times, streaked through five 
towns and crossed seven railroad tracks. 

“When I was in New York the time 
before this, I dropped in to see an oculist. 
I do this occasionally to make sure that 
my lamps are in good shape. The ‘Doc’ 
stuck up the usual lettered card on the 
opposite wall—and I rattled off all the 
letters, including the small lines at the 
bottom. 

“‘Good heavens, man,’ he said, ‘if I 
had your vision 1 wouldn’t even speak to 
an oculist, to say nothing about paying 
him a prefessional call! 

“One thing that helps me is that I al- 
ways keep in the best condition. I have 
never drunk or smoked, and I’m careful 
not to overeat. When I’m loafing I sel- 
dom take more than two meals a day. 
Some of the worst accidents I’ve known 
have happened because the boys weren’t 
in tiptop condition. Occasionally one of 


them forgets that alcohol and gasolene 
don’t mix! 

“Another reason I’m alive to-day is 
that I don’t believe in taking any unnec- 
essary fool chances. Before starting 2 
race, I always examine every square inch 
of my ‘boat,’ and give stiff tests to the 
brakes, the engine, and other vital parts. 
It’s criminal carelessness for a man to do 
any less than this. 

“On my road races I go over the route 
once or twice before the real grind and 
chalk every twist and turn of it down in 
my memory. I seem to be able to re- 
member these things indefinitely. Even 
the long stretches across the continent 
are just as fresh in my mind as if they 
were my own back yard. 

“It’s a funny thing, but I always prefer 
to study a route backward. For instance, 
if I were going to race from Detroit to 
Chicago, I’d make a trial spin over the 
road from Chicago to Detroit. Later, 
when I took the actual run, everything 
Pd seen would unwind itself before~ me 
just like the reel of a motion picture. 

“Of course a man may take all the pre- 
cautions in the world and still get his neck 
broken. That’s one of the chances of the 
game. But so far as I’m concerned I feel 
a lot safer whizzing along the road after a 
speed record haved do in trying to dodge 
the rush hour trafic on Broadway. All I 
ask isa fair break in luck—and I figure that 
it’s been with me most of the time so far.” 

“Do you think your good luck is due 
to anything in particular? Have you any 
superstitions?” I asked. 

Cannonball shook his head. “Not so’s 
you'd notice “em! I’ve seen racers who'd 
look all the morning for a four-leaf clover 
to stick in their shoes, and others who 
shied at the number 13 like a scared colt. 
Why, 13’s my favorite number! 

“On my way to Los Angeles for my rec- 
ord transcontinental auto run in 1916, I 
had berth 13 in the sleeping-car from De- 
troit to Trinidad, Colorado. At Trinidad 
—which is 1300 miles from Los Angeles— 
I decided to get off and make the balance 
of the journey by motor-cycle, so that I 
could look over the route again. On the 
run to the coast I had to change my tires 
thirteen times. The company that made 
the car I drove had been in business just 
thirteen years—and even a Missouri 
cloudburst that flooded my route on the 
thirteenth day of May, didn’t hold me as 
long as a deluge of that kind usually does. 


“I DON’T want you to think, though, 
that all my luck has been good. I’ve 
got wallops as well as the rest of them. I 
remember a few years ago l was trying to 
break the transcontinental motor-cycle 
record, and when I got to Williams, Ari- 
zona, headed west, I was forty-eight hours 
ahead of the old mark, with only five hun- 
dred and twenty-four miles to go. It 
looked like a cinch! 

“A few miles farther on, however, a 
piece of road was being repaired and I 
had to make a nasty detour over a rocky 
patch of ground. I was whizzing along 
faster than I should have been, when one 
of my wheels slipped on the edge of a 
gully and I was tossed into the middle of 
a pile of stones. My ankle was almost 
torn out of its socket and I was bruised 
all over. Three doctors, who were out 
there patching up their weak lungs, took 
me right in hand, or I might be a cripple 
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The National MAZDA auto lamp kit provides for re- 
placement of headlights, instrument, tail or stop lamps. 
Five lamps in a convenient carton that can be dropped 
into a side pocket and kept safe for emergencies. 

Buy a kit of lamps today from the National MAZDA 
lamp dealer. On his counter, in the container shown 
above, you'll find a kit of National MAZDA lamps 


selected for your car. They’re standard equipment on 
80% of all cars. 
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| “Squeaks and ‘‘Sticks 
¢ Hear the hinge that squeaksits protest 
T every time you open the.door—the 
» window pulley that tells the ngighbors 
> whenever you let ia breath‘of air. 
> Note the lock that.always sticks when 
5 you are in a hurry. 5 


All annoying “squeaks” and “sticks” 
vanish like dew under a noonday sun 
when you use 


i e 
_ 3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Every housekeeper has many daily uses for 
3-in-One—for properly oiling sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine motor, talk- 
ing machine; the children’s toys and skates. 
It’s all pure oil. No grease or grit. Won't 
evaporate or gum. 


At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z., and 8-oz. 
bottles. Also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary > 
of Uses. Write for both on a postal. é 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY E 
130 LE. William St. New York City 2 


SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your 
own home and give him a better education than 
if he went out to day school. It furnishes the 
lessons, all books and materials and guides and 
supervises the work. Established over 25 years 
ago, it is successfully teaching thousands of 
pupils from 4 to 12 years of age scattered over 
the entire face of the globe and its methods and 
courses of study are world famous. Write for 
information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md, 


| to-day. 


I was in bed for a week and I 
walked on crutches for six months. 

“Unless I am too much smashed up in 
a spill, I try to keep going. Séveral years 
ago I was taking part in a three-day mo- 
tor-cycle road race from El Paso, Texas, 
to Phænix, Arizona. At the beginning of 
the second day there were two of us ’way 
ahead. I was speeding close to the lead 
man, and just getting ready for a spurt, 
when the front wheel jammed between 
the taproots of a dead tree and I was 
tossed over the handle bars. As I slid 
along the ground a thin mesquite bush 
twig stabbed my arm, ran in five inches 
under the skin and stuck so tight that it 
took a pair of pliers and all the nerve and 
elbow-grease could muster to yank it 
out. Í was fifty miles from the nearest 
town; so there was nothing to do but let 
the cut bleed—and ride like blazes! It 
was pretty tough going the next day with 
that sore arm, in spite of the fact that a 
doctor in the town where I checked in for 
the night, patched it up as best he could. 
About noon I passed the Tead man mendin 
a puncture by the roadside, and I crashe 
on through and beat him by hours. 

“Mud is another thing that has raised 
the dickens with me more than once. On 
some of my transcontinental auto trips 
I’ve had to plow through lakes of it that 
came right up to the bottom of the car. 
A few years ago I spent three days in 
crawling through three hundred miles of 
Missouri mud—the worst in the country— 
and I had to be pulled out of twenty bogs 
by seventeen Akere teams. 

“On another coast-to-coast automobile 
trip I lost a wad of money by being too 
sympathetic. I was plowing through a 
mess of mud when I came to a spot where 
two teams of horses were pulling at a car 
mired in a narrow road. Twelve cussing 
automobile drivers were lined up behind, 
waiting to pass. I headed out into a field 
and got around the tangle. Then I 
hitched on and pulled the bogged car out 
with my high-powered machine. In per- 
forming this little act of charity I broke 
an axle—which set me back thirteen 
hours and cost me thirty-five hundred 
dollars in bonuses. 


“THE longest detour I ever had to make 
was on an automobile grind from San 
Diego to New York. Out in Arizona a 
cattleman called me on the long-distance 
telephone to tell me that there was a nine- 
foot fall of snow up in the mountains 
where I was due to pass. This snow, by 
the way, later caused the Roosevelt Dam 
to overflow for the first time since the 
water was let in. Rather than have the 
trip delayed for days, I went 337 miles 
out of my way, boosting the total dis- 
tance to 3,724 miles. 1 beat the old rec- 
ord all right; but this detour was the 
toughest ride I ever took on any trip. 
“No, I don’t know that it was the 
toughest, either. I was forgetting all 
about my experiences in Hawaii, when I 
won the motorcycle championship of the 
islands. The ninety-mile course circled 
the island of Oahu, that’s nothing but a 
mess of mountains. The machine had to 
take all kinds of crazy slopes, and there 
were thousands of dangerous twists in the 
rough road. On one slant I was riding 
| with my right foot braced against the 
| footboard when the road rose up and 
| clipped_the heel off my shoe as clean as if 


a butcher had done it with his cleaver. 
Three men have tried to break my-record 
—and all three landed in the hospital. 

“Roads of this kind are particularly 
tough when you’re driving an automobile. 
In an auto road race you’ ve got to tear off 
better than a mile a minute to make up 
for the hills and curves that force you to 
slow up and change your gears. At times 
I’ve speeded up to eighty-five miles an 
hour—which is about all you can coax 
out of any stock car. None of my rec- 
ords, you know, has been made in a 
racing car.’ With a racer you can hit over 
a hundred miles an hour. 

“A little while ago I was talking about 
the things that cause serious accidents. I 
forgot to mention one—sleep.... No, I 


don’t mean lack of sleep; I mean sleep 


itself. Tearing along at a stiff pace, with 
the scenery on both sides spinning out 
behind you like broad bands of Abbon, 
and the whish of your wheels and chug of 
your motor playing a tune that’s mighty 
monotonous, a fellow sometimes feéls as 
if he couldn’t keep awake ‘another min- 
ute. I’m not bothered this;way as much 
as some drivers, but those, that, it» does 
bother have been in some terrible smash- 
ups just because they. dozed off at the 
wheel. On a long road grind, if I get too 
sleepy, I sometimegs/stop the car -and -lie 
down beside the road for.twenty minutes. 
I can go to sleep instantly and wake up 
on the dot. Ft isn’t often I have to do 
this, though. 


“TT’S wonderful how much a man can 

bear up under if he’s in condition. I 
once drove the 832-mile stretch from New 
York to Indianapolis in a little less than 
twenty hours, without stopping to rest or 
take a bite to eat. One of these days I 
hope to be able to beat the Twentieth 
Century Limited’s running time of twenty 
hours between New York and Chicago. 
This will be quite a stunt—for the talie 
between New York and the Middle West 
is so heavy that you have to keep your 
eyes peeled every minute. 

“There are lots of ‘road hogs’ loose, 
too. Many’s the time I’ve gone into a 
ditch or hugged a bank to get by one of 
’em. Its particularly bad on turns, 
where many folks take up all the road, 
just because it’s easier. A man who does 
this is downright selfish—and he’s pretty 
sure to get smashed up sooner or later. x 
always feue that someone may be com- 
ing toward me out of sight around a turn, 
and I cling to the right side of the road. 

“Another thing lots of people are care- 
less about is failing to go into second gear 
before crossing a railroad track. When a 
driver slows down with his engine run- 
ning in ‘high’ to take a look down the 
track, he’s always in danger of having his 
engine go dead just when he needs it to 

ull him out of danger. Most accidents 

appen because people don’t use their 
wits in an emergency. Anyone who real- 
izes that he is a slow thinker, and likely 
to get ‘rattled’ in an emergency, hasn’t 
the right to drive a car anyway.” 

“Is there any general rule for using 
one’s head in an emergency?” I inquired. 

“Not that I know of.” replied Cannon- 
ball, after thinking the question over. 
“You haven’t got time to depend on 
rules. Your instinct is what counts. But 
I’ve noticed that the man who has been 
driving the longest, and who.knows most 
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Power on the instant- 
from the volatile gas 


When you are climbing a steep grade, you want power. When you 
have to speed up quickly from a crawl, you want power. 


And you want it on the instant. 


Texaco, the volatile gas, gives up its power—every ounce of it—the 
second. you want it. Texaco’s volatility isn’t a theory;—it is the fact 
that makes all the difference in the running of your car. And you feel 
that difference at the wheel. 


Texaco Motor Oil, the clean, clear, golden-colored lubricant is the 
running-mate of Texaco Gasoline. It helps the gas to give you its maxi- 
mum of power. Next time, see that both are Texaco. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
RUN IT WITH TEXACO GASOLINE SAVE IT WITH TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


GASOLINE ie MOTOR OILS 


Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 
Milk Modification 


A. R. Richardson, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Do not delay. Write today for a 
Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our 
book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


“There is something 


fine about it’ 
$350andup WM DEMUTHst 


at the better 
smoke shops NEW YORK 
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about a car, and who isn’t afraid of some- 
thing happening to his own precious skin, 
is the man who usually does the right 
thing in a pinch.” f 
“You ought to-have one hundred per 
cent on the first two counts at least,” I 


| laughed. 


“Yes, I’ve been at the wheel and han- 
dle bars most of the time for the last sev- 
enteen years,” said Baker. 
not a bit tired of it yet. Machinery al- 
ways had a fascination for me. I got my 


| first job when I was seventeen as an ap- 


prentice in an Indianapolis machine shop, 
and not long after that I began monkey- 
ing with motor-cycles. 1 was twenty- 
three when I entered my frst race. 


“And I’m. 


“It wasn’t all smooth sailing, though. 
When I was first practicing for speed I 
found out that I would never become a 
topnotcher unless I learned to take turns 
better. No matter how hard I tried, I 
seemed to swing a little too wide and lose 
a fraction of a second. 

“Almost every night for two years I 
went out after work was over and prac- 
ticed taking turns for an hour or two. 
At last the knack of the thing came to me 
in a flash.” 

“Two years is a long time time to spend 
learning one thing,” Fanan. 

“Like fun it is!” retorted Cannonball. 
“Tm still learning. I hope I never get to 
the place where I think I know it all.” 


Don't Tell Anybody When You Have a 
Birthday 


(Continued from page 25) 


apathy or disuse reflects the trend toward 
sedentary occupations, concentration in 


| cities, and the use of labor-saving devices. 


Man, originally a running-around, climb- 
ing animal, has become a sitting-down or 
standing animal, using chiefly the smaller 
muscles of his body. This is one of the 
most serious problems that concerns civi- 
lized society—the problem of keeping 
physically active under modern condi- 
tions of labor and life struggle. 

“Psychic apathy or disuse is an impor- 
tant factor. Mental laziness, like physical 
laziness, brings its ill results. People drift 
into depressed states of mind, and it is im- 
portant to detect these conditions and 
correct them, or in time they have their 
physical reaction. 

“Psychic trauma is a fancy name for 
mental shock or severe mental strain re- 
sulting in fear states. Fear, within certain 
limitations, is a physiological protection; 
but it readily becomes a serious menace to 
health if carried beyond the protective 
stage. We have conditions in civil life 
comparable to shell-shock in war. These 
conditions represent a retreat from life 
struggle, or from unpleasant situations, 
into nervous disease. 

“Without applying any fancy names 
for these mental difficulties, we may give 
a straightforward common-sense rule for 
their correction, and that is the cultiva- 
tion of old-fashioned courage and a rea- 
sonable confidence in our power to prevail. 

“Just as ina war retreat the best cor- 


| rection for it is to turn around and face 


the enemy, so in this life struggle we must 
keep fighting and keep in the game. That 


| line of treatment was found most effective 


with the war-shocked soldier. If you kept 
him hard at work or in active service, he 
had a fair chance to regain his poise. But 


| pampered, coddled, and encouraged to be- 


lieve that he was an invalid, there was 
slim hope for his restoration to normal. 


“PSYCHIC strain represents the in- 
fluence of overwork, grief, disappoint- 
ment, and other emotional factors. Some of 
these conditions seem almost beyond the 
reach of human aid, yet we know that with 


| a sound body, a body that is neither poi- 


soned nor infected, the amount of mental 
labor and mental strain that can be borne 
is almost unlimited. I venture to say that 


more than seventy-five per cent of the 
breakdowns ascribed to overwork are 
really due to poison and infection. The 
balance of breakdowns is due to some fun- 
damental deficiency. The individual has 
attempted work beyond his powers, or 
there is some emotional factor operating 
apart from the work itself. It is extremely 
important to bear in mind that work is 
not a curse, but is the greatest stabilizer of 
health that we know. 

“I have given only the briefest explana- 
tion of these twelve factors which, as I 
contend, are the only ones which cause 
disease, old age, and death. As you can 
see for yourself, the mere passage of time 
has no place among them. You can be 
the victim of any of them, regardless of 
the number of your birthdays.’ 


“WELL,” I interrupted, “‘if our birth- 
days are of so little consequence, 
why make any bones about telling how 
many we have had?” 

“Ah!” said Doctor Fisk, “the trouble is 
that most people do measure age by birth- 
days. If we didn’t do that there would be 
no harm in talking about them. But back 
of this keeping count of our own birthdays 
is a secret dread of them. And back of our 
interest in other people’s birthdays is a 
wish to assure ourselves that they are 
growing old just as fast as we are. 

“It is a foolish business, whichever way 
you look at it. Women are right when they 
try to avoid telling their age in years. The 
whole thing is a subtle but powerful con- 
spiracy that makes us grow old in spite of 
ourselves. 

“You can’t calculate the effect on a 
woman, for example, if she makes a prac- 
tice of saying to herself: ‘Next year I shall 
be forty;’ and then, ‘Next year I shall be 
forty-one;’ and so on. 

“What she is really saying to herself is 
something like this: ‘Next year I shall be 
forty—and a woman is middle aged at 
forty! I must realize that I’m getting old. 
I must be careful to wear the right kind of 
clothes, or people will think I’m silly. I 
must be quiet and subdued and dignified, 
or people will think I’m trying to be kit- 
tenish. I mustn’t expect men to be in- 
terested in me. At any rate, I mustn’t 
let them know I’m forty, or they <on’z 
be. I must be careful not to refer to past 
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Cleansing your teeth is not enough 


They can be kept healthy only by the constant cleansing 
action of these six tiny glands 


Your tooth paste must do more than clean—it must keep 
the mouth glands active 


Brusuinc the teeth can give you only tem- 
porary help against tooth decay. 


The mouth acids, the chief cause of tooth decay, 
are forming all of the time. Even frequent brush- 
ing cannot retard their action. 


Only the six tiny mouth glands can check these 
destructive acids by flushing the mouth constantly. 
The full normal flow from these glands neutralizes 
and washes away the acids as fast as they form. 


But the glands need exercise. Soft foods have 
taken it away. They are slowing down and letting 
the teeth decay. You must give your mouth glands 
the help they need. 


This dentifrice keeps the mouth glands active 


Pebeco does more than clean the teeth. It keeps 
these mouth glands at work. The moment Pebeco 
enters the mouth it makes the salivary glands 
flow more freely and keeps them active. 


This healthy normal fluid flows through your 
mouth into the crevices and spaces where your 
tooth brush cannot reach. Because of their natural 
alkaline condition these secretions immediately 
neutralize the acids of your mouth and wash 
them away and continue to do this as fast as they 
form. 


It also cleans and polishes thoroughly 


Besides having this remarkable property for help- 
ing the action of the mouth glands Pebeco is the 
most efficient cleanser that you can use. It leaves 
your teeth as white and shining as a dentifrice 
can make them. And yet Pebeco is so mild it 
will not harm the tenderest gums. 


It is well when brushing your teeth to brush 
the gums thoroughly. Pebeco not only cleans your 
teeth but it has a healing action on the gums and 
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Strong, healthy teeth are the result of the constant cleans- 
ing action of the mouth glands. Your tooth paste must 
do more than clean—it must keep the mouth glands active. 


the entire oral cavity. The invigorating taste of 
Pebeco tells you it is doing its work. Your mouth 
feels clean and is actually clean. Your mouth 
glands are keeping it so. 


Send for free sample tube 


Nothing is more vital to your health and happi- 
ness than the condition of your mouth. Send for 
a free sample tube of Pebeco today and start 
immediately to get your mouth into a normal 
healthy condition. With this tube we will send a 
booklet which explains how Pebeco overcomes 
the dangers of acid-mouth by keeping the mouth 
glands active. 


Pebeco is 50c at all druggists. Manufactured 
only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 


i LEHN & FINK, Inc., 
i Dept. J-5, 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


: Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco and your ; 
: booklet which explains the importance of the mouth glands in keeping ; 


; the mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong. 
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[ OSTEOPATHY | 


Would you expect a car to run 
smoothly if the engine con- 
tinually missed and stalled? 


It is just as true of your body. 
Health is no more than efh- 
ciency in the physical mecha- 
nism. 


The Osteopathic physician 
works very largely with the 
mechanism of the body—solely 
because the condition of that 
mechanism determines the 
state of health. 


He strives through adjustment 
to remove obstruction and to 
insure efficiency. His concern 
is with permanent health and 
not with temporary relief alone. 


He seeks to build health on the 
only foundation that can sup- 
port it—a physical mechanism 
working normally and fulfilling 
every duty that nature re- 
quires. 


The Osteopathic physician 
gives careful attention to all 
factors entering into the 
problem of health—diet, hy- 
giene, sanitation, environ- 
ment, etc. Surgery is uti- 
lized when necessity requires. 


ithout Charge 
An interesting and attractive 
42-page booklet giving the 
history, fundamentals and 
) the growth of Osteopathic 
science. Without charge, the 
bureau will gladly send this 
book. Address your request to 
Executive Offices 
1103 F.and M. Bank ‘Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


“Responsible Inform 1 Concerning Osteopathy 


events in a way that will betray my age. 
I don’t feel any older than I did ten years 
ago. But I must remember that I am 
ader, Before I know it, I shall be fifty.’ 

“That is perfectly absurd; but the ef- 
fect it has on the woman is to set up in her 
mind an obsession, a fear of meré time. 
She may be physically and mentally 
younger than her next-door neighbor, who 
is only thirty; yet she keeps telling herself 
that she is older. 

“In this sense, women are more the 
‘slaves of time’ than men are. Psycho- 
logically, they grow old faster; and it is 
chiefly their own fault. They have ac- 
cepted marriage as a delimitation of 
youth. They have treated it as the goal of 
their existence, an end attained. And they 
have not set up other goals still to be 
reached. As a result, they become the 
victims of ‘psychic apathy or disuse, 
which I gave as one of the causes of old age. 

“It is a very real cause; for youth is a 
matter, not only of physical condition but 
of mental and emotional spontaneity and 
activity. It is positively tragic, the way 
people deliberately set to work to destroy 
in themselves and in others this wonder- 
ful quality of youth. They actually cul- 
tivate the indifference and coldness and 
cynicism which help to bring on old age. 


“THE practice of reckoning age by birth- 
days has also purely physical results 
which help to make us old. For instance, 
a man past forty may find himself putting 
on too much weight; he is short of breath, 
or has a tendency to rheumatism, or fre- 
quent headaches, or loss of appetite, or 
some other unpleasant symptoms. 

“ But all he says to himself is: ‘Oh well! 
I’m getting on toward fifty. Its only 
what a man of my age must expect.’ 

“He accepts these symptoms as the 
natural result of his years. That’s where 
the birthday theory becomes acutely dan- 
gerous. For those symptoms are not the 
result of his years bite of definite patho- 
logical causes. 

“He thinks it would be foolish to go toa 

hysician, because no physician can ‘cure’ 
kin of being almost fifty years old. So he 
drifts along until his symptoms multiply 
and become so acute that he is forced to 
seek medical aid. By that time it may be 
too late. In any case, he probably has 
waited so long shat definite physical de- 
terioration has made progress. 

“This is, perhaps, the worst effect of re- 
arding mere time as a cause of old age. 
t makes us blind to the real causes. We 

fail to search out these real factors. One 
enemy after another attacks us: infections, 
poisons, injuries, strains, psychic disturb- 
ances, and so on. Gradually the citadel of 
life is being undermined. But we simply 
count up our birthdays, sigh philosoph- 
ically, and say, ‘Oh well, I must remember 
that I’m not as young as I used to be!’ 

“Tsn’t that so?” demanded Doctor Fisk. 

“Yes,” I agreed dubiously; “but it 
seems to me it wouldn’t help much if we 
were always thinking about our little 
aches and pains, and imagining that we 
had this or that the matter with us.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t!”’ said Doctor 
Fisk. “But did I advise anything of that 
sort? It would be as bad as setting up 
the birthday bogy.” 

“Well then, what shall we do?” I asked. 
“You have explained the problem, What’s 
the answer?” 


“I can give the gist of it in three words,” 
said Doctor Fisk; “periodic physical ex- 
aminations. Forget your birthdays. Toa 
certain extent, forget your feelings. They 
sometimes lie. But don’t forget to have 
yourself gone over thoroughly at regular 
intervals; and don’t forget to follow the 
advice given you as a result of these ex- 
aminations. 

“When I say that this will increase the 
span of life and will prolong youthful 
vigor, I am making a statement which I 
can prove. For some years, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has been 
sending policy holders to the Life Exten- 
sion Institute to be given our periodic 
physical examination and health service. 

“Just let me explain a few things. The 
Institute does not żreat its clients. Our 
physicians make physical examinations 
and furnish to the Institute a report of 
each person examined. If a person is in 
need of medical treatment, he is advised 
to consult a physician of his own choice. 
We do not recommend one. Our work is 
confined to determining his physical con- 
dition, telling him what this condition is, 
advising him as to hygienic living, and 
counselling medical attention if he is in 
need of it. 

“Our head office and laboratories are in 
New York; but there are eight thousand 
physicians in various parts of the country 
who give the Life Extension standard 
physical examination. Moreover, there is 
no reason why a person should not make 
it a practice to go to any reputable physi- 
cian, who is properly equipped and trained, 
and take these periodic examinations. 

“Instead of merely wondering what 
condition you are in, or worrying over 
your symptoms—which may be of no con- 
sequence—you should be gone over regu- 
larly, get your report, and act accordingly. 
If you are all right, well and good! Yi 
trouble is starting, you can get busy 
toward correcting it. 


“IN 1914-15 we examined some of the 

Metropolitan Life policy holders. And 
in 1921, Doctor Knight, medical director 
of the Metropolitan Company, reported 
some of the results. He took a group of 
male policy holders—‘risks,’ as insurance 
people call them—in whom we had tound 
more or less serious impairments of health. 
They were what would be called ‘sub- 
standard lives.’ 

“Doctor Knight compared the actual 
death rate in this group with the expected 
death rate as shown by insurance tables; 
and he found that it was only one third as 
high as the expected mortality for similar 
risks! In fact, these men, with advanced 
impairments of health, had a lower death 
rate than the average for American men. 

“The only explanation was the fact that 
they had taken the periodic physical ex- 
amination, which kept them informed of 
their condition, and stimulated them to 
take preventive measures and to seek 
treatment for definite ills. 

“Among the so-called ‘ordinary risks’ 
who took the periodic examination, the 
mortality was only 72 per cent of the ex- 
pected mortality according to insurance 
tables. Among ‘preferred risks’—those 
with only slight impairments—the mor- 
tality was only 51 per cent of the expected 
mortality for that group. For the entire 
number that took the periodic examina- 
tion, the mortality was only 57 per cent 


A few of the more 

prominent hospitals 

warmed by American 

Radiators 

Peter Brent Brigham 
Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 

Trudeau Hospital, 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 

Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
New York City 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City 

Buffalo City Hospital, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Allegheny General Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Columbia Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

Cincinnati General Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ford Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Indianapolis City Hospital, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Columbia Hospital, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Mary’s Hospital 
(Mayo Clinic). d 
Rochester, Minn. 

Virginia Mason Hospital, 
Seattle, Wash. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Denver, Colo. 

County Hospital of San 
Francisco, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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From a painting by 
A. L. BAIRNSFATHER 
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Into a warm friendly world 


T may be some hard knocks be- 
fore you are through, little fellow. 
But for these first few days of your 
long trip, at least, you will find the 
world wonderfully friendly, comfort- 
able and warm. 
And we are very proud in having 
a part in giving you such a welcome 
—proud that, in so many hospitals, 
architects and trustees have specified 
that the warmth shall come from 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators. 


When you grow up you will make 


a curious discovery. You will find that 
many people who begin their lives in 
scientifically warmed hospitals spend 
their lives in abominably heated homes. 

But you, we believe, will be wiser. 
You will have an ARCOLA and 
AMERICAN Radiators in your little 
home, when you marry; and an IDEAL 
TYPE A HEAT MACHINE in your 
larger home,when you prosper, lateron. 

This, at least, is our wish for you: 
that your home may always be as warm 
and friendly as your whole little world 


is now. 


SPECIAL NOTE (to your father and all fathers): 


The little book we publish entitled “Bet- 
ter Warmth and Better Health” tells 
some very valuable things about the re- 
lation of your heating plant to your fam- 


ERICAN|DEAL 


IATORS {BOILERS 


ily’s happiness. Incidentally, it gives ten 
definite suggestions for saving coal. It 
will be sent to you on request, from 
either address below. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


| 816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 106 


CHICAGO 
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What’s the life 
of a tooth? 


yr can be sure that your 
tooth brush has a lot to say 
about the life of any tooth. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
help to prolong the life of every 
tooth. The curved handle fits 
the mouth and makes it easy 
to clean all the surfaces usually 
hard to reach. 

Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and 
children’s. Three textures of brush— 
hard, medium, and soft. Get them at 
any store that sells tooth brushes. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
are guaranteed and come in individual 
yellow boxes. If you buy one that 
does not give satisfactory service, 
return it to us and we will replace it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass. 
Sold by all dealers in the UnitedStates and Canada 
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THE LONG TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH 
AND INNER SURFACES OF ALL THE TEETH 


CA CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS 


a  GUARAMTEERD a 
FLORENCE MIG. 


MARKED WIH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFYING 
SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG ON 11S HOOK 


CAA 


REG IN U.S PAT. OF F. DRIES QUICALY AND ANAS HAS ITS ONN PLACE. 
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"LUS STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


ANO CLE: 


CLEAN TOOTH NEVER 


YA 


of what it should have been according to 
the American Experience Table, or 72 per 
cent of the American Men Table, which 
fairly represents the modern mortality on 
insured lives generally. 

“These are not my figures. They were 
compiled by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Since 1914-1915, when 
these policy holders began to take the 
physical examination, we have made a 
good deal of progress. I believe physicians 
in general are able now to give better serv- 
ice in this respect. So the results which 
will be shown five years from now should 
be even more convincing than those I have 
just quoted. 

“We examine people and advise them 
what to do. Of course they may not take 
our advice. We can’t force them to follow 
our recommendations. And some of them 
are amazingly indifferent. 

“One young woman came to us, saying 
that she felt wretched and must build up 
her health. She had no organic trouble, so 
we outlined a program of personal hygiene 
which would have put her in good condi- 
tion. Six months later we wrote to her 
asking if she had followed this program, 
and what were the results. She wrote back: 

““You needn't tell me I should get 
more rest, and drink milk, and take those 
exercises, because I am not going to do it.’ 

“Sometimes a person will follow part of 
our advice, but not all of it. He may cut 
out alcohol, but continue to smoke exces- 
sively. Or he may eliminate sweets from 
his dies, but neglect to add more fruits 


| and salads. Sometimes a person will pick 


out a minor detail of his report from us 
and be ‘all fussed up’ over it, while he 
pays no heed to the important counsel. 


“I WANT to show you some very in- 
teresting figures,” said Doctor Fisk. 
“Here is a table, compiled by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. It 
shows the death rate among graduates of 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith, three of our 
leading colleges for women. It shows also 
the corresponding death rate among the 
Metropolitan’s ‘ordinary risks’ and also 
in the whole country’s registration area.” 

Here is the table which Doctor Fisk 
showed me. The death rates are figured 
per thousand persons. 


3 | es | az |285| 8 
Es 32 es = S eg “ag g 
2 |4] 22 | $8 | 282 [532 
oad alt ibe Bi A 
20 to 24 | 1.38 1.52 | 1.25 4.96 
25 to 34 | 3.25 2.56 | 2.58 | 3.02 | 6.10 
35 to44 | 4.55 | 4.68 | 3.26] 4.83 | 8.03 
45to54 | 8.54 | 5-41 | 3.54] 9.16 | 12.58 
55 to 64 | 11.81 | 10.19 20.04 | 24.48 


“That table,” said Doctor Fisk, “gives 
you some idea of what can be done to im- 
prove human vitality and to increase our 
‘length of days.’ I won’t deny that these 
college women are probably a selected 
class, having a better heredity, intelli- 
gence, and environment than the average 
person has. But they show what can be 
attained; and I believe this remarkable 
showing can be traced largely to the fact 
that, during their four years in college, 
these young women were educated in the 
principles of health. 

“My belief is confirmed by the fact that 
Vassar students, for example, have gained 
in height, weight, and waist measurement. 
Taking the average of students graduating 


now, and comparing it with the average in 
1890, the increase has been an inch and a 
half in height, six and one-half pounds in 
weight, and about two inches in waist 
measure. 

“In rgo1 there had been a decrease in 
waist measure. This was partly explained 
by the prevailing fashion in the preceding 
period. But that is not the only explana- 
tion. Between 1896 and 1900, the average 
number of sports engaged in by the stu- 
dents was only two. Between 1916 and 
1920 it was more than nine! So this de- 
cided improvement in physique is the re- 
sult of better physical standards of living, 
including interest in healthful sports. 


s [T IS estimated that eighty per cent of 
the deaths among adults, through dis- 
eases affecting the heart, blood vessels, or 
genito-urinary organs, could have been 
postponed if treatment had been begun in 
time. If people were examined regularly 
very many of these diseases would be dis- 
covered before they reach a serious stage. 
And in other cases, if the person who was 
examined would regulate his methods of 
living according to the advice given him, 
he would entirely escape these diseases. 
“I believe it is perfectly possible for the 
period of early youth, in its physical sense 
—the period Fara activity and of ex- 
uberant vitality—to be extended to the 
age of thirty-five. I believe the period of 
reatest vigor and working capacity can 
ke extended to the age of fifty, whereas 
forty is now about the average limit. 

“The person who ‘thinks old,’ like the 
one who ‘thinks poor,’ or who ‘thinks 
trouble,’ simply meets his bogy half way. 
His thinking is a really destructive psychic 
influence. A would be foolish, of course, 
to go to the other extreme. The conditions 
of existence being what they are, we can- 
not adjust our lives at forty, fifty, or sixty, 
without regard to our physical limitations. 
But these limitations should be ascer- 
tained by expert examination. 

“Let me tell you an amazing and most 
encouraging thing: In 1921 there was not 
a single death from smallpox in New York 
City. If the smallpox mortality had been 
at the rate which prevailed about fifty 
years ago, there would have been over 
3,000 deaths from that cause! If there had 
been no change in fifty years, there would 
have been more than 22,000 deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis; instead of which 
there were only about 5,000 deaths. From 
scarlet fever there would have been 5,000 
more deaths than there actually were; 
from diphtheria 4,000 more; from mea- 
sles 1,900 more; from typhoid fever 1,800 
more; from whooping cough 1,700 more. 
The saving from all causes, was almost 
100,000 lives in New York City alone; and 
more than half of this was due to the gain 
made in tuberculosis, children’s diseases, 
and acute infectious diseases. 

“While we have been making this splen- 
did record, the death rate from some other 
diseases, especially those affecting the 
heart, blood vessels, and kidneys, has been 
increasing. We can and must remedy this. 
And I am perfectly serious in asserting 
that we must begin by getting rid of the 
idea that our birthdays have a direct 
effect in causing disease and old age. It 
we do away with that delusion, we will try 
to find out what 7s making us old and sick. 
Better stiil, we will have periodic examina- 
tions to keep us well and young. 
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Attractive displays inside and outside 
the store were used during Farm & 


Fireside Week 


A $12.000 week in a L200 town 


displays 


Seventeen New Perfection Stoves were 


sold as a result of window and 


and a s pecial two-day demonstration provided by the manufacturer 


RETAIL MERCHANTS! 


tore 


way?”’ 


When you read this interesting story 
of Chandler's success, read it with 
this question in mind: “How can I 
increase my business in the same 
Then write to the Retail Sales 
Director of Farm & Fireside (Suite 


3-C at the address below), and he will 


tell you how to do it 


Merchants, read how the Chandler Hardware Company, Sylvania, 
Ohio, tried out a new plan—a plan which you can easily apply in 
your store—and did the largest week’s business in. their history 


N Sylvania, Ohio (pop., 1,222), there’s 
a store—the Chandler Hardware Com- 
pany—which refuses to be overawed by 
the big stores in Toledo (pop., 243,164), 
only ten miles away. 
here service counts, we win,” pro- 
claims the Chandler store. And for thirty- 
three years they have been winning—with 
the result that today this store has built 
up a business exceeding $200,000 annually. 


est expectations, We want another one 


next year. 


A $12,000 week in a 1,20c town! And 
the plan which brought this tremendous 
sales volume can be used by any merchant 
whowill set aside a Farm-& Fireside Week, 
put enthusiasm behind it, advertise it 
locally, feature Farm & Fireside products 
in window and store displays, sell these 
products intensively during the week. 


Recently they won again. With the aid Above: Eighteen 
of a Farm & Fireside Week, a week devoted POPE uae IE An opportunity for you 


to intensive advertising and displaying 
and selling of eight of the products which 
are advertised in Farm & Fireside, The 
National Farm Magazine, they registered 
the biggest week and the biggest month 
they have ever had. But let Mr. Chandler 
tell the story: 


One Week’s Sales—$12,078 


of the Chandler 
Hardware Company. Below, reading from lefi 
to right: L. C. Hubbard, vice-president; B. W. 
Hititler, service manager; A. R. Chandler, presi- 
dent; R. A. Chandler, secretary and treasurer 


eight products we featured during Farm 
& Fireside Week, as compared with the 
same week in 1922, are as follows: 


Farm & Fireside, The National Farm 
Magazine, has already told the story of 
this merchandise to the leading farm fam- 
ilies of your community. When you hold 
a Farm & Fireside Week, you tell these 
families—one hundred, two hundred, a° 
thousand or more in the better farming 
regions—where they can see and examine 


Product 1922 1923 
“Farm and Fireside Week proved a fitting American Fence $'72.85 § 132.50 and buy this merchandise. r 
climax to the biggest month in the history De Laval Milkers None 75.00 It’s worth trying, surely. And we will 
: Dietz Lanterns 2.50 4.50 ladly hel “H 
of our business. Edison Lamps 5:75 7742 gladly help you. Just write, “How may 
“The month of June, 1923, exceeded in Goodrich Tires 204.32 293.89 we put on a Farm & Fireside Week,” and 
f sal b by Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets None 65.00 name the products in the list below which 
point of sales our best previous month by Ingersoll Watches fae 13.75 
over $2,000. Farm & Fireside Week was International Farm Oper- you carry, and we will tell you how to do 
the best single week we have ever had by ating Equipment 1.765.00 7,115.05 ìt. Please write to Retail Sales Director, 
h New Perfection Oil Stoves 238.00 491.70 Suite 3-C, at address below. 
more than $3,000. O’Cedar Polish 2:40 3160 3 
“Sales during June, 1923, were $32,875, To vat s 2 — 3 $5502.41 bay 
as compared to $23, Fg ate June, 1922. Gain attributable to weet SSA The Crowell Publishing Company 
Sales during Farm ireside Week were Farm & Fireside Week $6,205.09 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


$12,078, as compared to $6,543.91 the 
preceding week and $6,797 for the same 
week last year. Individual sales of the 


Another one next year 
“Personally, it went way above my high- 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine,Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Farm Magazine 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine Clark's O. N. T. Crochet Cotton Gibson Musical Instruments Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- Reo Ca 

Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining Clothcraft Clothes Glastenbury Underwear Mellin’s Food ments Royal Fence 
Agricultural Gypsum Colgate's Toilet Preparations Goodrich Tires Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sapolio 

American Fence Congoleum Rugs Great Northern Ry. National Electric Light Assn. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 

Dietz Lanterns 

Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Duro Residence Water Systems 

Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Essex Cars 

Freezone 

General Motors Corporation 


American Pad & Textile Company 
American Radiator Company 
American Telephone& Telegraph Co. 
Anthony Ene 


Spray Fu mps 
Black Flag Insect Powder 
Brown’s Beach Jacket 


Burpee’s Seeds 
ca apewell Horseshoe Nails 

& Q. R. R. Company 
Certo (Surejell) 
Chandler Motor Cars 
Chesebrough “Vaseline” Products 
Chevrolet Cars 
Clark Grave Vaults 


Gruen Guild Watches 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 


New Perfection Oil Ranges 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

O'Cedar Polish 

Olde Tyme Socks 

Dliver Oil-Gas Burners 
Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Pillsbury’s Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Prod- 
President Suspenders ucts 
Rat-Nip 


Shaler Vulcanizer 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Smith & Barnes and. Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 
Stewart Custom Built Auto 


Accessories 
Swift's Products 
Vellastic Underwear 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
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on rich food and 
escape tooth trouble? 


ROBABLY you can’t. Bad as 
modern food is for the teeth, 
it is even worse for the gums. 


So modern food is today attacking teeth 
from two angles, directly and through the 
gums. 


And the spread of pyorrhea and other 
infections is attributed, by the dental pro- 
fession, to the weakening of the gum struc- 
ture, 


How to clean teeth and 
protect your gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste not only cleans your 
teeth, but keepsthe gums firm and healthy. 
Thousands of dentists have written us to 
tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana, 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


aia at alldrugand 

rt department 
o. 

r stores—50c. 

“45 RectorSt. 

New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


Address.....----------+----- 
City.. ETTER E e S S 
State 


Everyone Should Know These Things 
About Pickpockets 


(Continued from page 59) 


But don’t think I am speaking lightly 
of the man who takes the trouble to use 
this particular pocket. It’s the safe and 
Persie thing to do. If l were carrying 
any considerable sum of money, | would 
not only put it in this pocket, but, having 
put it there, I would pin it in! 

Quite a few men place their money in 
the inside coat pocket as a regular thing. 
Next to the inside vest pocket this is the 
safest—but it ranks fourth on the list of 
pockets most commonly used for the pur- 
pose. It is not often that any save the 
most skillful pickpockets will try to 
“touch” a man for the money in his inside 
coat or vest pocket, unless he is a sleeper 
on a car late at night, or unless he is 
known to have a big sum. 

The stout man who wears big, loose, 
baggy trousers and carries his money 
either jp his left hip or left front pocket 1s 
the easiest prey for the pickpocket, and 
for this reason, whenever he gets in a 
crowd, this type of man is ike to lose 
his cash. Next to the fat man, the easiest 
prey for the pickpocket is the man who is 
traveling on a crowded subway car or 
trolley with three or four children in his 
charge; and if this family man happens, 
in addition, to be carrying a lot of bun- 
dles, the work of the Eht is still easier, 
because with so many things to attend to 
his mind is entirely off his pocketbook. 


WHEN a woman in a department store 
lays her hand bag down ona counter 
or lets it hang loosely on her arm, it is very 
easy for a pickpocket to open it. 
A good many women put mesh bags, 
cketbooks, watches sn other jewelry, 
in the patch pockets of their outside 
coats. This pocket is even more easily 
robbed than a man’s hip pocket. The 
safest place where women commonly 
carry money is in the stocking just above 
the knee, and also in the corsage. 
Nowadays the average business man 
does not have much cash with him, just 
enough for his immediate needs; but in 
addition to this he usually has a check 
book in case he does require a large sum. 
A good many business men carry only 
small amounts of money, simply because 


; they know how easily it can be lost. 


Others belong to the same class as one 
man I know pretty well. He seldom car- 
ries more than ten or fifteen dollars, at 
the most twenty. Sometimes his ready 
funds get as low as five dollars. Then, if 
he wants to take a friend to luncheon or 
something else unusual comes up, he has 
to ask someone for a loan until the follow- 
ing day. He is good pay, though, and 
accounts for the fact that he keeps little 
money about him by saying that this rule 
helps to keep down his expenditures. 

he man who, for the first time in his 
life, is just beginning to make big money 
and already feels himself on “easy street” 
is.apt to carry more cash than one who is 
accustomed to wealth. I have known 
this type of man to have from three to 
five hundred dollars with him, two or 
three hundred in one-hundred-dollar bills 
and the rest in twenties and fifties. The 


moderately prosperous man who pays his 
bills in cash as he goes along is also more 
apt to have larger sums of money in his 
pocket than the rich man. 

There are two classes of men who are 
more likely to carry big sums of money 
than any sete i immigrant laborer 
and the gambler, especially the book- 
maker. have known bookmakers to 
carry regularly as much as $5,000 or 
$10,000 in a roll. Some time ago a pick- 
pocket was actually caught with his awd 
in a bookmaker’s pocket. The roll of 
bills in that pocket was worth $15,000, 
and it was so big that when the thief tried 
to get it out, it pressed against the gam- 
bler and caused him to discover the thief. 

You have heard the statement, “there 
is honor among thieves.” I can tell you 
a story that throws a side light on that. 
Some time ago, a pickpocket whom 1 will 
call “Benny” got $7,000 in bills of big 
denominations out of the pocket of a book- 
maker who was boarding a train to go to the 
race track. Benny, instead of imme- 
diately meeting the two confederates who 
were working with him, disappeared for 
a while. Before he shared wah his part- 
ners in crime, he took out $6,000 for him- 
self. Later his confederates learned from 
the newspapers the true size of the roll 
which had been stolen from the book- 
maker. What happened? Benny went 
South with his $6,000. Some months 
later, having reunited with his former 
confederates, he went in swimming with 
them—and was drowned. 

The foreign laborer who carries a big 
roll of money usually does so because he 
is afraid to entrust it to a bank. One 
pickpocket made a regular practice of 
robbing Italian laborers on the 116th 
Street cross-town car line in New York. 
He himself dressed like a laborer, and did 
most of his work in the evening when the 
tired workmen were likely to doze off. 

Some years ago a gang of pickpockets 
discovered that an Italian laborer, then 
working in the East River tunnel, always 
had with him a big roll of bills. One day 
they followed him into the tunnel. When 
they attacked him, he made an outcry 
and the thieves took alarm. While he lay 
unconscious on the ground, they hastily 
searched his pockets, but they were in 
too much of a hurry to get what they 
were after. When the laborer came to, 
he still had his roll of seven hundred dol- 
lars, which was in the left front pocket of 
his trousers. He had taken the precau- 
tion of twisting the pocket after putting 
in the money, and this had kept the hand 
of the thief from reaching to the bottom. 


FEW people nowadays use much gold. 
Everyone seems to realize that if he car- 
ries sold pieces he is likely to pay them 
out in a mistake for small change. I have 
known a very few “gold bugs,” as you 
might call them. One of these men al- 
ways had five or six twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, and he also carried bills, which he 
invariably paid out before he would touch 
his gold reserve. During the holidays an 
unusual number of people carry gold, but 
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TELEPHONES ON 
ICE. Making sure that 
telephones can stand 


One of the 


severe tests at Western 


poos frigid north to sweltering 
tropics, the telephone fears no cli- 
mate. It has come through tests just as 
severe, right in the Western Electric 
workshop. 


Not your own telephone, but instru- 
ments exactly like it must stand up 
under the extremes of temperature and 
humidity, in specially equipped labora- 
tories. 

That is one reason why the efficiency 
of the telephone is no matter of guess 
work. Planning like this is typical of 
the care which Western Electric people 
apply to the whole job, from raw mate- 
rial to finished telephone. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Equipment 


ORDEAL BY 

WATER. The 
metallic parts 
must be rust 
proof, and 
here’s the test 
that finds out. 


HOT f 
ENOUGH? 
In this testing 
room a steam- 
ing, tropical 
atmosphere 
can be pro- 
duced. 
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Frozen- soaked -steame 


Why telephones work in all climates 


EXPOSED! Some tele- 
phone apparatus left 
out in the sun and rain 
for years —a test of 
woods and metal coat- 
ings. 
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this is because they got it from the bank 
intending to use it in making presents. 

More people lose money through pick- 
pockets during the holidays—from right 
after Thanksgiving up to the day before 
Christmas than at any other time. 

Saturdays and Sundays are the pick- 
pocket’s best days—because Saturday is 
pay day, and on Sundays people are apt 
to be out in crowds on pleasure excur- 
sions. One man I know draws seventy- 
five dollars every week in a neat white 
envelope for his services as assistant audi- 
tor. One Saturday noon, upon receiving 
his pay, he slipped the envelope into his 
right front pocket, thinking that he would 
transfer it later to the pocketbook inside 
his coat. But he forgot to do that. When 
he got home he didn’t have the envelope. 
Then he remembered that while reading 
his newspaper on a crowded surface car, 
he had been jostled. 

Recently, a Chicago detective who was 
staying at a New York hotel met in the 
corridor an old friend from Chicago. They 
decided to go to the theatre together. 
When they boarded a Broadway car, the 
detective, taking a benevolent interest in 
his friend’s welfare, said, “You want to 
watch out, for pickpockets may get your 
money in a crowd like this.” 

The Chicago detective and his friend 
had to stand in the middle of the car. A 
New York detective happened to be trail- 
ing two pickpockets who had also boarded 
that car. ithout even the necessity for 
jostling the Chicago detective, one of 
these pickpockets slipped his hand into his 
left front pocket and got his purse. Then 
the New York detective, on the lookout 
for that very thing, arrested the thieves. 

“And that happened to me,” said the 
Chicago detective, introducing himself 
to the New York detective, “just after 
I warned my friend to look out for his 
pocketbook!” 

The other day an old man went up toa 
stranger on the Fourteenth Street sub- 
way platform and asked to be directed how 
to get to Ninety-sixth Street. This stranger 
to whom the old man appealed was a 
pickpocket. Soa detective whowas near by 
took a special interest in what happened. 
The pickpocket treated the old man very 
courteously so far as giving him directions 
was concerned. Bending over to shout in 
the old man’s ear above the roar of an 
incoming train, he also slipped his hand 
in the left front pocket of the old man’s 
trousers and took out his purse. 


AN OLD woman who had taken the pre- 
caution of having a pocket made in the 
lining of her skirt used to go to the Bath- 
gate Market to buy vegetables. A woman 
pickpocket on one occasion had seen her 
raise her skirt and take out money from 
this pocket, which was kept pinned. 
One day, when the old lady was buying 
vegetables, a detective saw three women 
pickpockets gather around her. Two of 
them engaged her in talk as to where the 
best vegetables could be bought. While 
the conversation was going on, the third 
raised the old lady’s skirt and ripped the 
pocket open with a safety pin, taking out 
several hundred dollars in bills, several 
more in bonds, and some additional valu- 
able papers. 
Rece t 
are 


one cf our squad of men who 
` e lookout for pickpockets, 
handkerchief out of the 


left front pocket of a man, who proved to 
be an undertaker. At the moment of the 
theft the undertaker was getting onatrain 
at the Chambers Street subway station. 
When the detective called the undertaker 
from the train, he asked him whether hehad 
had a handkerchief in his trousers pocket. 

“I certainly did!” exclaimed the under- 
taker. “There were two hundred and ten 
dollars in bills and a diamond ring worth 
three hundred dollars in that knotted 
handkerchief!” 


EMEMBER that pickpockets work 
any place where there are crowds. In 
our large cities the pickpocket averages 
the most frequent success and the biggest 
hauls in moving picture theatres, effect- 
ing his thefts in the dark when the spec- 
tators are going down the main aisle to 
their seats. You are very apt to become 
a mark for pickpockets whenever you are 
in a crowded theatre lobby, on a crowded 
trolley or subway train, among the spec- 
tators at a parade, in a political meeting, 
ata prize-fight, or in a crowd at a fire. 

At the Yale-Princeton and the Yale- 
Harvard football games there are always 
hundreds of pickpockets. One year at 
the Mardi Gras at Coney Island, two 
New York detectives aurke thirty-three 
pickpockets in five days. 

Don’t imagine that pickpockets con- 
fine their activities to big cities only. A 
“mob” of pickpockets is apt to drop off to 
take a “flyer” in any city that lies along 
the route toward the gang’s destination. 
If a gang of pickpockets stopped at a city 
like Binghamton or Elmira, New York, 
they would probably work the trolley 
lines, and in the course of twenty-four 
hours do pretty well, making from ten to 
fifteen “touches.” Then the complaints 
to the local police would cause their work 
to become dangerous, and they would 
move on. Pickpockets on their way from 
Chicago to New York might drop off for 
a stay of a week ina place like Cleveland. 

A pickpocket who happens to be held 
up in a fairly small town while waiting for 
a train is likely to start out to see if a bar- 
gain sale is in progress. If there is a 
crowd at this sale, the chances are that 
some of the local citizens will pay the 
pickpocket’s fare to the next stop. 

Some pickpockets work the passengers 
on the steam railroad trains. They usu- 
ally do this when traveling from one town 
to another. ; 

Bands of pickpockets, following exactly 
the methods I have just described, branch 
out from Chicago and other large cities 
every year, working the fairs, conven- 
tions, and circuses in all the towns and 
cities of the states near by. The big political 
meetings during election time are always 
a Mecca for pickpockets—especially in 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 

The next time you go to a county or 
state fair remember this: The best pay- 
ing place the pickpocket finds on a fair 
ground, especially on a hot day, is in 
front of the tent or counter where near- 
beer is sold. This is true particularly if it 
happens that there is only one waiter to 
serve a very large crowd. At such a time 
thirsty customers are very likely to take 
off their coats. Presently a score of men 
in a good-sized crowd will discover they 
haven’t money to pay for a drink. 

What I am going to tell you now will 


hardly be of much use to you in your line 
of work, but it may prove very interest- 
ing. Pickpockets have evolved a lan- 
guage all their own. I have already found 
it necessary to use some ofthese words 
and phrases in this article, and now I am 
going to give you an idea of the extent of 
the language these crooks have invented. 
When a mob of pickpockets starts out in 
the spring or fall each member of the “mob” 
is usually required to contribute some “fall 
money.” The “fall money” is to be used, 
as they would say, in hiring a “mouthpiece” 
in case they are arrested. The ‘“‘mouth- 
piece” is, in ordinary speech, a lawyer. 
A pickpocket is Tan to his friends 
by various names, such as “cannon,” 
“dip,” or a “gun.” In this same lan- 
guage a detective is known as an “elbow,” 
a “collar,” or a “dick.” A policeman in 
uniform is known as a “harness dick.” A 
ketbook is a “poke”? or a “leather.” 
fhen a “dip” runs his hands over the 
pa of a man in a crowd, he “fans” 
im. If he passes the word to his confed- 
erates that it’s an “inside leather,” he 
means the man’s pocketbook is in the in- 
side coat pocket—and likely to be hard to 
get. The pickpocket who helps the gang 
by jostling or holding a man up on a car 
step is a “stall.” The dip who actually 
gets the money is known as the “wire” or 
“tool.” When a pickpocket has robbed 
a man he says he has “nicked” him. 


AN woman toa pickpocket is a “moll.” 
A “moll buzzer” is a “dip” who special- 
izes in robbing women. When a pick- 
ocket sets out to rob a woman’s hand 

ag, he says he is going to “bing the 
hanger.” The “‘fobber,”’ or “fob worker” 
is a pickpocket who has lcst his nerve, so 
that he dare not undertake a difficult job 
of pocket-picking, but concentrates his 
efforts on the patch pockets of women’s 
coats and upon the little pockets inside 
the big pockets of a man’s overcoat. The 
small change he gets from such a pocket 
is known as “scratch.” : 

A “lush worker” is a pickpocket who 
specializes in robbing sleepers and drunks 
on trolley car lines late at night. The 
“breech getter” is the thief who goes 
after hip pockets. The “stone getter” 
goes after diamond stick pins. 

When pickpockets are working they 
say they are ‘‘on the racket” or “on the 
whiz.” A coat is known as a “tog.” A 
hand is known as a “duke.” Thus, a 
pickpocket might say, “Put your duke 
under your tog so the harness dick won’t 
know we’re on the racket.” 

When a pickpocket jostles a man in a 
street car or in the subway, and the man 
resents this, turning on the pickpocket 
with words of protest, he immediately 
becomes known to the pickpocket as a 
“rumbler.” And the thief never tries to 
rob the “rumbler,” because obviously he 
has become suspicious. 

If a pickpocket “fans” a man and lo- 
cates his pocketbook in the left hip pock- 
et, say, he might pass along this word to 
his confederates, “He’s there in the rear 
end.” If he finds the man has no valua- 
bles on him, he says, “He’s cold.” A 
man’s watch is known as his “canister,” 
his watch chain is called his “slang.” To 
“weed it” means to take the money out 
of a pocketbook and to throw the book 
away. To all the pickpocket fraternity, a 
trolley car is known as a “rattler.” 
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Bet on Your Courage—Not on Your Fears! 


on the street. But to my youthful imag- 
ination it seemed as though every friend 
of the family passed me by on that trip, 
and noted the ignominy of my mission. 

In school I was good at arithmetic, and 
poor at those subjects that require a larger 
degree of imagination. That I did not 
play football goes without saying. Too 
many arms and legs were broken in foot- 
ball; one must not take such chances. Nor 
did I ever risk a nickel on the success of 
the home team. Somehow it seemed to me 
that our school always had lighter, less 
experienced players than the other schools 
around about. Our debaters always looked 
like mere boys; and their opponents 
seemed grown men. What a curious trait 
of human nature it is which makes our 
difficulties seem so large and the other fel- 
low’s so small; how few of us ever learn 
the wisdom of General Grant, who never 
forgot that the enemy must be just as 
scared as he was! 


IN MY college vacations I worked in an 
office as a file clerk. Some of my class- 
mates sold stereopticon views on the road, 
or peddled books. They made five or six 
dollars a day, while my remuneration was 
six dollars a week. But my job was 
respectable, furthermore, it was safe; and 
their stories of large gains never tempted 
me in the least. Suppose that they were to 
get out on the road-a long way from home 
and fail to sell s enough to pay their 
own expenses, I said to myel What 
then? Me for safety and six dollars a 
week. So I took what the college had to 
give, and graduated into business. 

Looking back from this distance I am 
convin that one single season on the 
football field would have been worth more 
to me than all the lectures and examina- 
tions. The self-confidence that comes 
from putting one’s head down and driving 
into a solid Tae of flesh and bone is worth 
whole volumes of Cicero and Xenophon. 
And a summer of ringing strange doorbells 
in unfamiliar towns, of knowing that one’s 
supper and bed for the night depend ab- 
solutely on one’s success in persuading a 
given number of women to buy some- 
thing they had had no idea of buying— 
there is no other educational experience 
just like that. 

Lacking this wholesome preparation for 
life I slipped into a good safe job, and con- 
gratulated myself on my security. There 
may be somewhere in the business world a 
greener, more diffident youngster than Í 
was, but I doubt it. The telephone 
abashed me. 
excuse to avoid the distress of having to 
call on a strange man in his office, Gradu- 
ally, of course, I acquired enough self- 
confidence to make myself a fairly useful 
cog in the organization. I was promoted 
through the various clerical positions until 
I became chief clerk; and then, having 
saved some money and feeling that the 
risk was justified, I married and settled 
down in a little rented house. 

Two little incidents out of those early 
years will serve to illustrate what I mean 
when I say that the biggest mistakes I 
have ever made have come through failing 


I would make any sort of 


(Continued from page 63) 


to bet enough on myself. Our company 
was a well-established institution with a 
long record of good earnings and regular 
dividends. During my term as chief clerk, 
our concern was merged with four others 
of similar character, the new company be- 
ing recapitalized and equipped to do a 
very much larger business at a consider- 
ably lower cost. While the negotiations 
were under way I received a summons 
from the president’s office and went, won- 
dering what mistake I had made and 
whether I was going to lose my job. 

“Have you saved any money?” the 
president asked. 

I said that I had about three thousand 
dollars in three savings banks. 

He seemed pleased at the information, 
and explained that a plan had been worked 
out by which the employees of the com- 
pany might, if they chose, buy the pre- 
ferred stock of the new company, with a 
fifty per cent bonus in common. 

“All of the constituent companies are 
good earners,” he said, “and the officers 
of the new company are to be picked from 
the strongest men in all four of them. I 
can’t guarantee it, of course, but my ex- 
pectation is that the common stock that 
you will receive as a bonus will soon be 
worth par; and ultimately very much 
more. Personally, I am borrowing every 
cent the banks will let me have, and have 
put a mortgage on my house. If I were 
you, I would put up my three thousand, 
deposit the stock as security at the bank, 
borrow all you can, and buy more.” 

I thanked him for the opportunity and 
went home that night to talk it over with 
my wife. But already the seeds of dis- 
trust had taken firm root in my mind. It 
might be all right for him; he was a tre- 
mendous optimist by nature. But I didn’t 
propose to run the risk of working for 
years to pay for a dead horse. My money 
was safe in the banks; and that’s where 
it was going to stay. 

A day or two later I explained to him 
that my wife and I were planning to buy 
a home as soon as we could, and that we 
thought it better to keep our money. 

e Jast as you like,” he acquiesced cheer- 
fully. ‘‘You’re passing up a real oppor- 
tunity. However, it’s one of the things 
that every man has to decide for himself.” 


HE second incident had to do with the 
urchase of our home. My wife and I 

had fixed our hearts on a pretty little house 
in an attractive suburb; but the price— 
while not out of proportion to our income 
—would have involved us in a loan and a 


mortgage 

“We d better wait,” I said to her. 
“It’s much better to be safe than sorry. 
We have three thousand now; and if we 

on saving at the same rate we'll have 
hve thousand in two years.” 

“T don’t know why you should figure 
that we are going to save only at the same 
rate,” she responded. ‘‘Surely your in- 
come next year will be bigger han this 

ear; and the following year even bigger. 
ou don’t expect to stand still, do you?” 

Always she had more courage than I; 
and an instinct that was far sounder than 


my reasoned judgments, though I did not 
understand that until much later. 

“Of course I don’t mean to stand still,” 
I said somewhat testily. “But something 
might appen: I might lose my job.” 

“I wish you would lose it!” she cried. 
“Then you might get out and gain some 
confidence in yourself.” 


EVELOPMENTS came with some 

rapidity after this. One morning, 
about a year later, I went down to the 
office to find a note on my desk saying that 
the president wanted to see me. Again I 
went to the private office in fear and 
trembling; and this time my fears were 
justified. As kindly as he could, he in- 
formed me that the company was planning 
further combination ot athe functions, 
and that after the first of the following 
month my services would no longer be re- 
quired. I would be given an extra month’s 
salary; or two months, if necessary, to 
enable me to place myself elsewhere. His 
whole manner was as gracious as it could 
be under the circumstances. 

“There is just one thing more,” he 
added. “I believe this is going to be the 
best thing that has ever happened to you. 
You remember the last time we talked to- 
gether—I was offering you a chance to 
come in with some of the other men on the 
stock of the new company. You passed 
up. the opportunity. I’m not complaining 
about that; you had a perfect right to do 
it, and the fact that the common stock is 
selling around two. hundred to-day doesn’t 
necessarily reflect on your judgment. 
What I objected to was not your decision, 
but the "i you made your decision, and 
the little fib you told me when you made 
it. You said you wanted to keep your 
money liquid against the time when you 
would buy a house. Have you bought the 
house?” 

“No, sir,” I stammered. 

“I thought not,” he continued. “You 
haven’t bought it, because you thought it 
was more chan ou could swing. And 
when you do finally make up your mind to 
buy it, you will discover that it has gone 
up in price fifty per cent. You put off 
that wise move because you were afraid, 
and your fear is going to exact a heavy 
price when the time of purchase comes. 
So with the stock I offered, too. 

“You're a useful cog in the machine 
here and well worth what you get. But 
we had to choose between you and Rey- 
nolds for the assistant general manager- 
ship; and we took Reynolds. He believed 
in us; he jumped at the chance which you 
were afraid to take; and he’s got the sort 
of driving faith that carries a man ahead 
in spite of everything. When I say that I 
believe I’m being a real friend to you in 
letting you go, you may not believe it now. 
But the time will come when you will be- 
lieve it. I want you to get out and have 
the experience oft bucking the world for a 
new job. I want you to know that you can 
get a job—that you’re more of a man than 
you have ever given yourself credit for.” 

He held out his hand and I took it, un- 
derstanding that he meant to be kind, but 
regarding 1t as a queer sort of kindness. 
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The Rockefeller fortune owes 
much of its growth to sleep 


The most urgent demands of 
his fortune-building years 
were not allowed to deprive 


John D. Rockefeller of his 
regular mid-day rest. 


He knew that an alert mind 
and an unwearied body are es- 
sential to the clear reasoning 
and calm judgment on which 
personal success is built—and 
that enough sleep is life’s most 
profitable investment. 


You may be unable to plan 
such a rest period. But every 
night you can make up for 
the wear and tear of the day’s 
work on your brain and body, 


if you will provide yourself 
with proper sleep equipment. 


Spare a few minutes today to 
go to your furniture dealer’s 
and compare what you are 
sleeping on with the luxuri- 
ous Simmons springs, mat- 
tresses and beds he offers in 
a range of styles and prices to 
satisfy every taste and purse. 


Don’t wait. The longer you 
postpone such a comparison, 
the longer you cheat yourself 
of the deep, restful sleep you 
need to keep your health, 
your judgment and your pro- 
ductive energy above par. 


Write for your copy of “Restful Bedrooms,” The Simmons Co., 1347 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
In Canada, please address Simmons Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec 


SIMMONS 


BUILT POR SLEEP 
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The medicine didn’t work at that time. 
As quickly as I could I crawled into 
another safe job, congratulating myself 
on the fact that for two or three weeks I 
could draw salary from the old job and 
the new. I needed another jolt to bring 
me to a realization of my shortcomings. 
I received it within a year. The concern 
that had employed me failed. And at 
thirty-one I found myself with a wife, two 
children, some life insurance, and seven 
thousand dollars in the savings bank, out 
of a job and thoroughly scared. 


MY IMPULSE was, of course, to find 
another job as quickly as might be. To 
be off the pay roll for even a week was a 
frightful experience. And doubtless I 
would have found a job, and gone on 
again as a worried self-effacing cog in a 
big machine but for a chance meeting 
with a man to whom I owe far more than 
he will ever know. 

I had spent all day going from office to 
office, presenting my credentials, without 
result. It was a winter night and the 
street lamps were on; I was tired, and 
hurrying for a train to take me out to the 
suburb where we then lived. Suddenly I 
heard my name called, and looked around 
to discover a man whom I had difficulty 
in recognizing. 

“You don’t remember me?” he cried 
in rather imperfect English. ‘Don’t re- 
member Max—that used to be porter at 
the Central Plant?” 

I looked at him again and remembered. 
He was the little German who had come to 
work with the concern that employed me 
when I left college, a hustler who could 
hardly speak the language when he ar- 
rived. It was no wonder that I failed to 
recognize him. He was clothed in a well- 
tailored suit; had a diamond ring that 
must have cost a thousand dollars, and 
carried himself with the assurance of com- 
plete success. 

“I didn’t recognize you, Max,” I gasped. 
“You’ve certainly changed. What are 
you doing now?” 

“Oh, I got my own business,” he an- 
swered with a broad smile. “Here’s my 
card: come around and see me.” 

I dropped the card into my pocket and 
hurried on to the train. That night I 
pulled it out and read: 


MAX MARTIN 
Shoes For Ladies and Gentlemen 
BLANK STREET, NEW YORK 


The next day, more out of curiosity 
than anything else, I went around to see 
Max in his shoe store. I had expected a 
shabby little store. To my surprise I 
found a flourishing business employing 
half a dozen clerks. I was so interested 
that I spent an hour with Max, and he 


told me the story of his life in great detail. 
That night I went home to spend the most 
serious evening that I have ever put in. 

Here was I, a college graduate, out of a 
job and half sick with worry lest I should 
not find another. And Max owned his own 
store and was making more money a year 
than I had been paid in five. What was 
the matter with me—yes, and with a lot 
of other well-bred, white-collar chaps like 
me—that fellows of Max’s type could come 
in here at Ellis Island and take the United 
States away from us under our very eyes? 
What did Max have that I lacked? 

One thing, and one thing only: He had 
never doubted that these United States 
are in very fact the golden land of oppor- 
tunity; that success waits here for every 
man who has the self-confidence to reach 
out and grasp it. 

It was late in the evening before I said 
a word to my wife. Finally I got up and 
walked around to the other side of the 
room, where she had been busy sewing on 
the children’s clothes. 

“Mary, I am going into business for 
myself,” I said, speaking with an assur- 
ance that had seldom been in my voice 
before. “We may lose everything and 
have to start again,” I continued, “but I 
don’t believe we will. I know the office 
end of the shoe business. Ned Taylor 
knows the factory end, and Jack Moore 
knows sales. They all have a little money. 
I am going to see them to-morrow, and if 
they will take the chance with me we're 

oing to get a little place somewhere, and 
egin. And you and I are going to leave 
this respectable suburb and get a couple 
of rooms and a bath somewhere right 
down beside the factory. Are you game?” 

She jumped up and threw her arms 
around my neck. 

“Game!” she cried. “Do you have to 
ask me? Isn’t it just what I’ve been pray- 
ing for for years. Oh, Joe! I’m so glad!” 


EING in business for one’s self is not all 

cakes and ice cream. We three men 
worked the next five years as I had never 
worked before and would not want to have 
to work again. Our wives did their own 
work, and lived in shabby rooms. Every 
cent we could scrape together went back in- 
to the business. But out of those five years 
came the organization and the plant that 
have putus well up toward the top among 
the concerns in our line. 

I do not mean to lead anyone to con- 
clude that a man must necessarily go into 
business on his own account in order to be 
a real success. This is merely a plea for 
self-confidence, for faith. And the man 
who has that is in business on his own 
account, whether his name, or the name of 
some great concern. be over the door. 

I believe that more men are destroyed 


in America through the worship of the 
white collar than were ever destroyed by 
over-confidence. Too many of us enter 
life with no expectation, except to get a 
safe and respectable job. The Ellis Island 
immigrant graduates into the United 
States with no fear of losing, because he 
has nothing to lose; and he deliberately 
sets out to conquer the land. 

Most men have some private motto, 
framed on their office walls or somewhere 
in the back of their minds. Mine is this 
fine line from Stonewall Jackson: “‘ Never 
take counsel of your fears.” Which means, 
as I interpret it, “‘ Do the thing your cour- 
age and your instinct prompts you to do.” 


JN a country that grows so fast and is 
so rich as this one of ours, it is not re- 
markable that many men should grow 
strong and prosperous. The remarkable 
thing is that more men do not. And the 
fault, I believe, is not in their schooling, or 
even in lack of work, so much as it is in 
lack of courage and faith. 

I once asked a very successful man this 
question: “What, in your observation, is 
the chief element in, the success of those 
who have engaged in business on their 
own account?” 

And, to my surprise, he answered, “‘ The 
nerve to take the plunge.” 

It struck me at the time as a smart 
answer rather than a true one; but the 
further I go in business the more respect 
I have for it. Look through the records of 
big men, and see how that element sticks 
out in every time of crisis. See George 
Eastman at the time when his plate fac- 
tory had to shut down because he could 
not hit on the correct formula for making 
sensitized plates; see him jump on the 
boat and go to England, bringing back 
with him all that the English could teach 
him, and starting the factory again just 
when most of its employees supposed the 
jig was up. See Coleman Du Pont leaving 
a good job in the Kentucky coal fields, to 
the consternation of his friends. And 
why? Because he had lost a job? Not at 
all. Because he had discovered that the 
highest salary paid in the district was four 
thousand dollars, and he preferred to 
take his chance on being without a job as 
against a certainty whose limits were so 
definitely fixed. See Cyrus Field, who laid 
the Atlantic cable, failing three times in 
business, but starting over again each 
time and building a new fortune to invest 
in his great dream, never doubting that he 
would somehow succeed. 

I don’t want to be caught by the 
proverbial rainy day any more than the 
next man. But I would rather get wet 
once in a while than to wear myself out 
carrying a load of rubbers and raincoats 
and umbrellas on a thousand sunny days. 


How I Overcame My Worst Handicap—Prize Contest Announcement 


OU have just finished reading the 

story of a man who overcame fear, 

the greatest obstacle in his path 
toward success. Perhaps this man’s ex- 
perience has recalled to your mind your 
own struggle against some handicap that 
was keeping you from the best of which 
you were capable. Perhaps it was fear, 
bashfulness; lack of ambition, self-con- 
sciousness, physical disability, gloom, or 


some of the many forms of selfishness. 
Tell us frankly how you overcame it. 
Set down the facts simply and clearly, 
and let them speak for themselves. 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words, we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 

ompetition closes September zoth. Win- 
ning letters will appear in December. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 


can Macazin_E, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so make 
a copy of your contest letter, and of any 
enclosures, if you want to preserve them. 
Manuscripts and inquiries not connected 
with the contest must be sent under 
separate cover to the Editor of Tue. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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of *°61”’ Floor Varnish reveals its extreme resis- 
tance to wear. And of course, it withstands water 
and other liquids, hot or cold. The beautiful 
semi-transparent colors stain and varnish in one 
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Pratt & Lambert Varnish Productsare used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with “‘61"" Floor Varnish; and Names of Local Dealers. 
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CONVENIENT little pocket, tucked 

away on a flap beneath your keys, 

for small important papers. The safest 

place in the world for your railroad 

and Pullman tickets, lodge cards, auto- 

mobile license, or theatre tickets. You 
can't mislay or forget them. 


This handy pocket is an additional 
feature of the Buxton Keytainer and 


may be had in all models. 


A BUXTON Keytainer keeps your keys 
flat, orderly and easy to tnd. It pro- 
tects pockets and hand bag linings. 
Keytainers come in sizes holding 8 to 
16 keys; from the plain serviceable ty 
without the pocket for 30c, to the 
beautiful models in richest leather and 
fine gold at $11. 


ALL have the patented, revolving, 
humped hook which prevents the loss 
of keys and makes them turn easily. 
You'll find a Keytainer in just the 
style and at the price you want. 
Write for your copy of the illustrated Book 
of Buxton Keytainers. 


Dealers: Write for details of 
$30 introductory assortment 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


We Made a Small Income Take Care of a 
Family of Four 


AVING been a school-teacher and 
accustomed to handling a gen- 
erous-sized check every month, 
I found it a hard matter to become recon- 
ciled to work and no pay when I married. 

We lived on a farm. The “produce” 
money always went to keep up the table. 
The sale of farm products went to keep 
up the farm and to pay the interest on 
the big debt incurred in purchasing it. 
If there was any money left over, which 
was seldom the case, it was spent without 
definite aim. Thus the years passed and 
we made no progress toward a saving for 
the inevitable rainy day. 

Presently reverses hit us hard. Sickness 
and a big operation, with long weeks in a 
hospital, brought debts galore. 

Being unable to stand up under the 
strain of the farm work, we rented the 
farm and moved into town, where my 
husband secured a position in a clothing 
house, at twenty-five dollars a week. 

The tenant failed for three successive 
years to pay the rent for the farm, so 
we had to stretch that twenty-five dollars 
per week salary to the limit to cover the 
expenses of our family of four. 

After much consideration, we formula- 
lated a plan and set about to prove it. 
Five dollars a week was set aside for sup- 
plies for the table. The remaining twenty 
dollars went into the bank, to be used only 
for absolute necessities. At the end of 
the month, if there was or surplus from 
this amount, it was set aside as a savings 


| fund. 


HEN came the world war and the call 

for Liberty Loans. We took our small 
savings and bought “till it hurt.” Our 
State Leaulature sent out the advice to 
assess each one for Liberty Loans accord- 
ing to their several holdings, minus their 
debts. 

My husband was too proud to list his 
debts or the mortgage on the farm, so 
we received a full assessment, apportioned 
without the subtraction of our debts. We 
determined to win. 

We set our brains to work in high gear, 
and made our hands follow suit. I rented 
the spare room for eight dollars a month 
and reserved that money for electric light, 
telephone, church dues, and charity. Next 
I organized a class of music pupils. 

We had a good garden and kept a few 
chickens, which materially assisted in re- 
ducing the grocery bills. We turned our 
old coats inside out and our hats wrong 
side before, and wore them again. 

To-day we are thankful for what the 
war taught us, for we have the farm 
cleared of mortgage, all other debts paid, 
and have purchased a home in the town. 
It will be cleared of debt next year. 

I have given up the music class because 
of the care which must be given to my 
aged blind father and to the aged mother- 
in-law who share our home. 

Of my husband’s salary each week, five 
dollars is still set aside for table supplies, 
ten dollars goes into the bank as a general 


expense fund, and ten dollars as a saving 
fund, not to be drawn upon unless dire 
necessity demands. Two thirds of the rent 
from the farm is used for taxes, insurance, 
repairs, re-stocking the farm, and for 
the general up-keep of both farm and 
town property. The remaining one third 
is divided into two parts, one of which 
goes into the general expense fund and 
the other part into the savings fund, with 
a view to remodeling and modermizing’*' 
our home some day in the near future. 
Systematic saving saved us. 
MRS. C. C. A. 


How We Have Provided 
For Our Daughter’s 
Education 


HEN our daughter Mary was a few 

weeks old, my husband and I opened 
a savings account for her by depositing 
one dollar and securing a small money |” 
locker that can be opened only by the 
bank. At first we dropped only our 
loose pennies into the tiny bank, but when 
the baby was six months old we A rA 
putting a dollar a week through the slot, 
in addition to the pennies. We also saved 
any presents in money she received, and 
when some necessary article was given to 
her we put to her credit the amount that 
article would have cost us. 

Soon after her first birthday we bought 
a $500 insurance policy on her life. This 
cost $13 a year. The policy can be con- 
verted into a paid up life or an endowment 
policy when she is fourteen. Meanwhile 
it has a cash value. 

Then we read in THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE an article about education insurance 
for children. The idea appealed to us as 
being the best way to make sure that Mary 
would go through college. So my husband 
took one of these policies for $5,000. It 
has total disability and double indemnity 
features, and costs us $167.20 a year. 
That is more than we thought we could 
pay, but we figured rightly that if we 
que had to pay that premium, we could 

o it. 

When Mary is old enough to attend 
college we can, if necessary, turn all or 
part of my husband’s insurance in for 
paid up value, or we can borrow money 
on it. In case my husband dies or 1s 
incapacitated for work, the money will be 
paid to our daughter. If he continues to 
increase his earnings, we shall simply 
let that policy stand as paid up insurance, 
and meet the expenses of Mary's education 
out of our ordinary income. 

Any way you look at it, our daughter 
will have money for her college days. Like 
most young parents we were worried at 
times for fear that we might not be able 
to give her everything she ought to have. 
But now that our insurance plan is in 
effect, our minds are at rest so far as her 
education is concerned. MRS. R. C. D. 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Con- 
goleum and that is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum identified by the Gold 
Seal shown above. This Gold Seal 
(printed in dark green on a gold 
background) is pasted on the 
face of every genuine Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug and on every few 
yards of genuine Gold-Seal Congo- 
jeum By-the-Yard. Look for it! 


The pattern on the floor 
is Gold-Seal Congolezer# 
Rug No. 528. In the 6x9 
ft. size it costs only $9- 


The Easy-to-Clean Rug 


6 x9ft.$ 9.00 9x 9 ft. $13.50 
7% x9 fe. 11.25 9x 10% ft. -15.75 
9 x 12 ft. $18.00 
The rug illustrated is made only in thefive large 


sizes. The small rugs are made in other designs 
to harmonize with it. 


A Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
makes any kitchen more at- 
tractive. And besides lending 
the good cheer of its happy 
colors this popular floor-cover- 
ing is amazingly easy to care 
for—a few strokes with a damp 
mop or rag make the smooth, 
waterproof surface as bright 
and spotless as new. 


The wide variety of patterns 
—real masterpieces of the rug 
designer’s art—perfectly adapt 
these sanitary rugs for use in 
every room in the house. 

Beautiful and easy-to-clean 
but hard to wear out— $ati 
Congoleum Rugs are the most 
economical floor-covering it is 
possible for you to buy. 


134 x 3 ft. $ .60 3 x 414 ft. $1.95 
3 x3ft. 1.40 3x6 fe. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the 
South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an 
interesting booklet showing all the pat- 
terns, will be sent free upon request. 
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What Everyone Should | 
Learn at School 


By H. G. Wells 


Author of “The Outline of History,” “A Short History of the World,” etc. 


N a recent article I set out to answer 
the interesting question, What every- 
one should read. By everyone I un- 
derstood plainly and simply every- 
_ _ one; I did not suppose there was any 
limiting under-thought to the question, 
that by everyone was meant “Everyone 
who is anybody,” or any catch of that 
sort. I assumed that every- 
one in a modern civilized 
democratic state meant 
ae one with a vote, the 
window cleaner and the 
farm hand and the section 
hand, just as much as the 
advertising solicitor or thé 
department manager or the , 
doctor. I set myself to 
the question what the 
ought to read to justify their 
possession of votes. I did 
not write of the reading of 
serfs or mental defectives, 
but of free men and women, 
free to read what they 
liked and consciously exer- 
cising a voice in the destin- 
ies of our world. 

I wrote therefore of people 
who read fifty or so books a 
year, who kept up their . 
acquaintance with Universal History, 
who would read up such subjects as Maya 
History or Florentine History or economic 
discussion, who wouldn’t be afraid of 
Plato’s “‘ Republic” as well as the Gospels, 
who would consult such a newspaper as 
“Nature” or the ‘Scientific American” 
to note what was happening to the general 
ideas of Science. hereupon I was told 
that no one person in fifty 1s at that level 
of education. 

I knew that quite well, but it wasn't 
my business when I was answering that 
particular question I had set out to 
answer. I was asked what everybody 
should read in a great, free, modern 
democracy, and not whether everybody 
was capable of reading what ought to be 
read. But now that may come up for 
consideration. [I propose to discuss a 
few plain and obvious facts about popu- 
lar education even in such advanced and 


progressive communities as the United 
States and the British peoples. These 
facts are indeed so plain and obvious that 
most people seem to have got used to 
them to the extent of taking them for 
granted, and forgetting that they call for 
action, 

The main fact that I want to lay stress 


OWARD the end 


this article, Mr. Wells 


gives a definite program of 


knowledge to be learned at 
school. Look it over and see 
how much of it you really 
acquired in your school days. 


upon is ‘this: that these great, rich, 
crowded communities are dangerously 
and indeed quite preposterously under- 
schooled. In the last fifty years there has 
been a certain amount of improvement in 
the apparatus and method of general edu- 
cation, but when that improvement js 
compared with the advances in, let us say, 
power machinery, transport, and steel 
production, or with the destructiveness of 
war, or with the scope and danger of in- 
ternational problems, or with the demands 
made by industrial and political life on the 
ordinary common man, it is not percep- 
tible as improvement at all; it is seen for 
what it is, as hopeless lagging and retro- 
gression. 

London to-day is the second greatest 
city in the world; it confronts the visitor 
now with tremendous dignity and beauty. 
Since I have known it it has been made 
over very completely; its ancient beauties 


have been cleared and set out with a new 
bravery, and a vast wealth of new and 
splendid buildings have been added to it. 
hen first I knew it, it was dark and 
dingy at night, and I used to go to teach 
my biological classes in Bookseller’s Row 
through a tangle of disorderly slums. Now 
it blazes with light, and where those slums 
stood runs a wide and dig- 
nified thoroughfare. One 
traveled about that former 
London by “Underground,” 
choked by sulphurous 
smoke, or in evil-smelling 
horse omnibuses. Now 
one goes cleanly and swiftly 
in electric cars, or large 
clean motor busses. There 
is no comparison between 
the shops of to-day and a 
uarter of a century ago. 
ut the schoolroom of Lon- 
don to-day looks like, smells 
like, and 1s like the school- 
room of that remote time. 

It might be the same under- 

paid, under-fed, half-trained 

and overworked young wom- 

an who struggles with the 
+ same overs class. There 

might be differences an ex- 
pert could point out, changes in the 
regulations for the most part, but the 
essentials would be the same. 

Let me tell you one eloquent little item 
about the school-teaching in the mighty 
city of London to-day, in order that you 
may judge what sort of citizens the British 
Empire 1s making and what manhood she 


of 


prepares for the great trials that lie before 


her. The allowance made in this glorious 
old city—it is still the financial center of 
the world, I am told, or at any rate it is 
putting up a very stout fight against New 
York for that position, and its hospitality, 
its munificence are proverbial about the 
earth—the allowance made per head for 
a year’s supply of all consumable and 
non-consumable educational apparatus— 
books, paper, crayons, kindergarten ma- 
terials, pen points, board dusters, gum, 
pins, sticks, music, etc., etc., is one shilling 
and sixpence (thirty-five cents at the cur- 
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rent exchange). Before the war it was two 
shillings ad sixpence, and that was when 
everything was cheaper. 

The consequence is that very often the 
future British citizens, the lords of India 
and so forth, sit in their classrooms with 
nothing to write upon and nothing to 
write with, while the teacher vamps up 
some old teaching with apparatus fit only 
for the dust bin. And one schoolmistress 


I know of goes off to the grocer to get a ` 


four-penny packet of that cheap white 

aper grocers use, and pays for it out of 
ker skimpy pay, in order to teach a little 
drawing. These are facts to bring the blush 
of civic pride to the cheek of the hardiest 
Londoner. Britain may squander money 
in Mesopotamia and Russia, but at any 
rate she does go in for economy at the 
heart of things. She is making her future 
citizens just as cheap stuff as she can con- 
trive. She is the mighty mother of cheap 
men. Recently the London County Coun- 
cil has introduced a hundred absolutely 
untrained cheap teachers into its infant 
schools, who will burke the little minds 
from the start, in order to save the price 
of a street car. 

There seems no end to the cheapening 
of the British citizen. Poor white trash is 
the London educational ideal. 

But I do not think the: New Yorker has 
much to congratulate himself upon in this 
respect. New York is a towering city, a 
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preat shout of energy; you are asked to 
e amazed, and you are amazed, at its 
bridges, hotels, banks, office buildings, 
vast stores, and beautiful avenues, at the 
view of Lower New York in the sunset 
from Brooklyn, at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station and Central Park. But 
nobody ever lays hold of one in New York 
and says, “Come and see what America can 
do in the way of a people’s school!” And 
when it comes to the rural schools of 
America there can be little doubt that they 
are cheaper and meaner by far even than 
the equivalent British schools. There 
are more automobiles per head of popu- 
lation in America than in any other coun- 
try in the world, but the dear little old 
cheap one-roomed red schoolhouse, and its 
immature and undertrained cheap teachers 
have still hardly moved forward from the 
stage of the one-horse shay. ‘The Ameri- 
can buys his boots and candy in a palace 
from a millionaire, and he gets his educa- 
tion in a shanty from a needy young 
woman. He certainly gets the best boots 
and candy in the world. And, poor as his 
general education is, it is better than he 
deserves. 


OF COURSE itis no good writing about 
what everybody should learn in a 
school of this contemporary sort. The amaz- 
ing thing is that anyone learns anything in 
these indescribably shabby places; that 


sid Says: 


the teachers get any results at all in them 
fills me with awe and amazement. The 
elementary teacher is, 1 am convinced, the 
most heroic and devoted figure in the 
modern community. These teachers are 
the Caryatides of our social fabric and 
they are doomed to perpetual toil and 
poverty. But if we are really to discuss 
what everyone should learn at school, we 
must presuppose a community with suffi- 
cient self-respect to have its schools prop- 
erly equipped and its teachers properly 
aned and treated and paid, even if ıt 
has to go short of millionaires to manage it. 

When I write of what everyone should 
learn in school, the school I shall 
have in mind will not be one of these 
paupers’ places our millionaires, and the 
anti-waste newspapers they feed to us. 
allow us to have to-day. I shall be think- 
ing of a real, live, civilized school, a school 
fit to dominate the village or the street 
in which it is found. It will be a more im- 
poant building by far than the local 

ank or the chief local stores. It will have 
to be much larger than any church, for a 
church needs only one gathering place for 
its congregation and the school needs 
several; it needs a great variety of class- 
rooms and laboratories, a picture gallery, 
a library, a theatre, a museum, and an ex- 
perimental garden. Of course the local 
cinema theatre will be included among its - 
dependencies. It (Continued on page 132) 


A pussy-footer is on the run so much 
that his feet get mighty sore 


N HIS article about what children should learn in 
school, Mr. Wells lays our modern school system on 


mote,” 


snowball rolling down-hill. 
he continued, banging the silver-topped salt 


The man I like to pro- 


“is the man who faces facts—who 


a marble slab, carves it to pieces—and then pitches 
most of the pieces out of the window. But he has over- 
looked one bet: I wish he had told every one of us— 


from school children to granddads—that compromise is 
the most devastating of all mental habits. I wish he had 


said that the way to face every situation in life is with 
eyes front and eyes open! 

Any man who could get that idea into people’s heads 
would make all the teachers, from Socrates to Sanderson 
of Oundle, take a back seat. 

The other day I had luncheon with a big banker, who 
told me that some of his young men have gone up the 
ladder like firemen at a four-alarm blaze, while others 
have made about as much of a dent on the institution 
as a spoonful of jelly dropped on a granite pavement. 

The trouble with these jelly boys,” he said, “is that 
they never learn to face facts. When something hard or 
disagreeable comes up, they begin to pussy-foot around 
looking for an easy way to get by. If they would go at 
it and through it, they would have, at worst, only a bad 
half-hour or half-day. By trying to side-step it, they let 
themselves in for days, or weeks, or months of worry. 

“A difficult problem, squarely met, is never as bad as 
it looks; but a problem put off keeps growing like a 


cellar on the table, 
recognizes the mathematical affinity between cause and 
effect. I want men who will admit that a spade is a spade. 

“Some men try to kid themselves into thinking that 
a spade is nothing but a nice little silver spoon. They 
try to kid me into the same belief. The man who doesn’t 
delude himself, or attempt to delude anyone else, is 
pretty nearly priceless.” 

Mv banker friend put his finger on one of the weakest 
spots in human nature. Every one of us is tempted 
sometimes to pass out half-baked, under-done, double- 
diluted stuff-—“ seconds” and cheap substitutes instead 
of first-grade straight goods. Most of us do it because 
it is “the easiest way.” And then we sit back to wonder 
why we don’t get ahead. 

Years ago I used to know of a preacher who was so 
afraid of offending someone in his congregation that he 
devised a creed containing a loophole for everyone: 
“You must believe, as it were, and repent in a measure. 
or you will be damned to some extent.” 

He managed to please no one—and he was fired by his 
conference board for mangling the Scriptures. Which is 
just about as good a deal as any pussy-footer deserves 
to get! 


E WISH now that someone 

could have followed him 

‘around, as Boswell followed 

Doctor Johnson, writing 

down the things he said. 
It was rare fun to listen to him. His brows 
would pucker, his eyes would sparkle be- 
hind those round, steel-rimmed spectacles, 
and all of a sudden his mind would erupt 
like a volcano, bombard- 
ing you with chunks of 
common sense that siz- 
zled and glowed in the 
hot fire of his picturesque 
vocabulary. 

“What is your edi- 
torial policy?” a friend 
once asked him. 

“Victory!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Victory for 
the individual over the 
odds that beset him. 
There are all kinds of 
odds—sickness, lack of 
education, or opportu- 
nity, or money; unfor- 
tunate environment, 
bad habits, absurd weak- 
nesses, every sort of’ 
mental, physical, and 
spiritual Bane: srt 

hat we do in this 
magazine is to stand at 
the hard places in the 
road and cry, ‘You can 
tome through. You can 
win?” 

Another day he re- 
marked: 

“The trouble with 
most men is that they 
are afraid of the facts.” 

No one who knew 
him could ever have 
said this about John 
Siddall. With rare cour- 
age, with clear insight, 
he faced every fact, or 
every set of facts that 
life laid before him. 
Even when he was con- 
fronted by the great 
ultimate fer of death, 
he neither flinched nor 
faltered. 

On April 17th, 1923, 
he received the final ver- 
dict that he had only a 
few months more to live. 

From the physician’s 
office he went home and told the truth to 
his wife—the only person to whom he 
did tell it. 

“Now,” he said calmly, “you and I will 
face this together; and we will begin to- 
day to set everything in order. It’s all 
right,” he added. “Life has dealt me some 
mighty good hands, and I have had fun 
and satisfaction in playing them the best 
I knew how. Now that this one has been 
dealt to me, I am not going to whimper.” 

That very evening he spent two hours 
of complete concentration on editorial du- 
ties. The next day, when he came home 
from the office, he_declared with satisfac- 
tion: “I’ve put in the best day’s work I’ve 
done in a month! All I ask now is the 
chance to die in harness.” And that liter- 
ally is what he did do. 


John M. Siddall 


Several years ago, a friend said to him: 
“Sid, how long do you intend to keep on 
editing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE?” 

He looked up with the quizzical expres- 
sion which was so characteristic of him. 

“Well,” he said, “Pd like to keep on 
editing it up to a Wednesday night. Then 


Pd like to die on Thursday and be buried 
on Friday, so that my friends wouldn’t 


have to miss their Saturday-afternoon 
golf game.” 

It was more than a jest. It revealed the 
man. He hated to fuss about himself; and 
he didn’t want anybody else to have to 
fuss about him. He cared nothing for 
foolish conventions. 

“When I am dead,” he once said, “I 
want you to carve on my tombstone this 
line: ‘Here lies a man who lived a num- 
ber of years and found out one thing— 
that there is no substitute Jor work?” 

So, without a hint to anyone that his 
time was measured, he put every ounce of 
his strength into his own work. He not 
only had preached to others, but he him- 
self believed, that no human being is indis- 

ensable to the success of any enterprise. 
Pe believed that there must be one ead 


in any undertaking. He was that head 
in his own organization. But he had 
gathered around him a staff of co-work- 
ers who were not only in sympathy with 
his policies but who shared his confidence 
and his responsibilities. He put every- 
thing possible onto their shoulders, satek 
ing their work with his keen, kindly eyes, 
and never withholding his appreciation. 

“That’s fine!” were 
the words spoken oftener 
than any others in the 
office where he sat for 
eight years. 

Men talk about the 
“secret” of THE AMERI- 
can Macazine. The 
only secret was that 
John Siddall loved peo- 
ple and knew what in- 
terested them. Some- 
how through the white 
paper and black ink of 
these pages, people felt 
the pressure of his hand, 
and the cheer of his 
voice, and responded. 

He did his work at 
night. Daytimes_ his 
door stood open, and he 
sat and listened to ev- 
eryone who came. Men 
and women were his 
material, his profession, 
his life. Whoever had 
an idea, a question, a 
hope, or a need, was wel- 
come in his office, for the 
magazine he was making 
demanded living stuff. 

One night a great cap- 
tain of industry invited 
him to dinner. “I have 
a problem,” said he. 
“Shall we make such 
and such a statement? 
From your experience 
with public opinion, 
what do you think would 
be the reaction?” 

John Siddall never 
hesitated. 

- “Tf you believe it, say 
it!” he exclaimed. “If 
yoa don’t believe it, 
don’t ‘kid’ yourself. 
People have a sixth 
sense for detecting hy- 
pocrisy. You won’t fool 
them. Don’t try.” 

That was his creed. What “Sid” was 
and what “Sid” said were one and the 
same thing. You who read him knew him. 
He was just what you have pictured— 
enormously interested and_ interesting, 
truthful with a frankness that flashed like 
fre in the night, gifted with an immense 
capacity for looking at all the world— 
even himself—from your point of view. 

That was the idea on which he built up 
his achievement. The idea lives. And 
John Siddall lives! Only the doubters, the 
aon the failures die. The victors live. 

hey live in their friends, in the ideas they 
have established, in the influences they 
have built. And so Sid lives in his Victory, 
which is this magazine: in those whom he 
trained, and in yox, to whom he told the 
truth. 


Sergeant Foote Gets His 


an 


A detective story of the Far North 
By William Macleod Raine 


S CONSTABLE FARRAR stood 
at attention and said, “Lady 
to see you, sir,” Inspector 
Cairns looked up. “What 
lady?” he asked, and it seemed 

that back of the announcement he had 
just heard he sensed something of per- 
sonal interest. 

“Miss Nora McRae,” was the answer. 
“Just in from the outside, sir. Worried 
about her father. He’s disappeared.” 

Cairns, who had recently been trans- 
ferred to Faraway, 
already knew that 
the North is a coun- 
try where many men 
vanish; a land of 
mystery which holds 
the secrets of a lost 
legion. _Restlessly 
the sons of the fron- 
tier come and go, 
drifting up the 
creeks, down the 
great river, into the 
unknown. wastes of 
the Lone Lands, or 
back to civilizations 
that have cast them 
out. And always, in 
the safe and sunny 
South, some anxious 
heart is waiting for 
the return of the 
prodigal. 

At sight of the 
young woman who 
was ushered into his 
room, the inspector 
rose involuntarily, 
for not often are 
Nora McRaes found 
at frontier posts on 
the edge of the bar- 
ren lands. Stamped 
in the clear coloring 
of her skin, in her 
deep, soft blue eyes, 
in the crisp black 
hair curling beneath 
the tam-o’-shanter 
were the marks of 
the Celtic race. She 
was a little shy, but 
not awkward. She 
told her story sim- 
ply: 

Her father had 
written to her when 
she was in Seattle 
that he was starting 
out in five days. 
She had never heard 
from him since. A 
letter of inquiry had 
been returned to her 
unopened. This had 
been followed a few 
days later by a busi- 
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ness communication to him from his part- 
ner at Faraway. It referred incidentally 
to the fact that her father had started 
for the coast on December sixth. There- 
upon, thoroughly alarmed, she had taken 
the first boat for Alaska. 

The inspector’s questions were search- 
ing but kind. Did die know of any reason 
why her father might want to hide him- 
self? Was he in financial straits? In any 
trouble with the law? Of a morose, moody, 
or unhappy disposition? Had he ever been 


a victim of amnesia or of unsound mind? 

“No,” answered the girl, without hesi- 
tation, to all these questions, whereupon 
Inspector Cairns sent for Sergeant Foote 
and turned the case over to him. 

“Find out what became of Mr. Mc- 
Rae,” he said, when the facts had been 
made clear to his subordinate. 

Then the girl turned to the sergeant, 
and spoke tremulously: “He’s . . . dead. 
Ifeelsure. But I must—TI must know how 
it was. You will find out, won't you?” 


Nora McRae had talked freely to him until Wheedon came into the room. Then she had fallen 
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“T’ll try,” the sergeant promised. 

Looking into his steady gray eyes, she 
seemed to be convinced that he would 
succeed. This quiet bronzed man, hard as 
nails and tough as whipcord, inspired con- 
fidence. He seemed strong and intelligent. 
There was something in his face that 
promised indomitable perseverance. 


GERGEANT FOOTE made preliminary 
\ inquiries casually. His mind was open. 
“Miss McRae jumped to the conclusion that 
foul play explained her father’s disappear- 
ance, for she could not suspect him of wrong 
doing. But Roger Foote lived in a world 
where men above suspicion followed dubi- 
ous trails. Seumas McRae might have 
been a victim of murder, or, for reasons 
known only to himself, he might have 
withdrawn unobtrusively from the North- 
land to the dives of San Francisco or 
Buenos Aires. 

McRae had in fact left Faraway with a 
companion on the morning of December 
sixth. This Foote confirmed by locating 


four or five men who had seen him go, 
among them being McRae’s partner in a 
lumber yard, James Wheedon. 

Wheedon, a strong, well-set man near- 
ing forty, had cold, bulging eyes. He wel- 
comed the advent of the Mounted into the 
case. ‘Time something was done,” he 
said to Foote. “I figure that Seumas either 
went out of his head and wandered off, or 
else he’s been held up and killed. I’ve 
been uneasy for a couple of weeks.” 

“Was he taking out any gold?” 

“About ten thousand belonging to the 
firm. Our season’s clean-up. Not all gold, 
though. Mostly bills.” 

“What about this fellow who went out 


with him?” 

“Tim Prentiss. Not a bad fellow. A 
sour-dough. Used to tend bar at the Gold 
Nugget. Been kinda up against it since he 
hurt his leg in an accident last year. Sort 
of knocked from pillar to post. Made up 
his mind he’d get hack to Leadville, where 
he used to live.” Wheedon reverted to the 
mystery. ‘Wish you’d clear it up. Nora’s 


silent. It had seemed to him that the springs of life in her had dried up 


“worrying a lot. The old man was the only 


relative she had.” 

“Did he leave her anything?” 

“Well, I'll see she’s taken care of.” The 
lumber dealer’s gaze met that of the officer 
and the latter observed that he was smil- 
ing. “Were practically engaged, Nora 
an’ I. Naturally, I don’t intend to let her 
suffer.” 

Foote, to his surprise, realized that this 
announcement caused him distress. Whee- 
don was callous, notably so even in a land 
where the climate forces a kind of harshness 
upon nearly all its inhabitants. His will, 
Foote could see, was of the dominating, 
ruthless kind, whereas the girl he was to 
marry seemed to be one who could flourish 
only in the sun of a friendly atmosphere. 
The sergeant filed away his misgivings for 
future consideration. 

“How many knew that McRae was 
carrying gold and currency with him?” he 
asked. 

_ “The bank employees must have known 
it, our bookkeeper, Prentiss, of course, and 
maybe others. That sort of thing gets out.” 

“The business is pros 
know any reason why 
mit suicide or run away?’ 

“No reason in the world,” Wheedon 
answered bluntly, aggressively. “The 
business is in first-class shape.” 

_Wheedon had come into the Klon- 
dike as an dector in a stock company 
and since had been in turn prospector, 
restaurant keeper, gambler, contractor, 
and lumberman. He could turn his hand 
to anything. 


HAVING learned what he could about 
McRae and his departure, Foote 
started up the river, making inquiries at 
road-houses as he went. He carried a 
small photograph of the missing man 
which had been supplied by his daughter. 
The keepers of several wayside inns re- 
membered that he had been their guest. 
At Connell’s place Foote inspected the 
register. Under date of December ninth 
he found the name of McRae and beneath 
it that of Prentiss, the bartender. Some- 
one remembered that Prentiss had come 
limping in with his leg in bad condition 
and that in the morning he had been too 
lame to travel. McRae had gone on alone. 
Connell’s had had only one other guest 
that night, an old Rue: ce peddler, 
who had arrived long after dark and had 
left before daybreak. 

The register of the next road-house, 
Fuller’s, had nothing to show that Seumas 
McRae had stopped there, and none re- 
membered a traveler resembling the pho- 
tograph shown by the sergeant. Prentiss 
had put up there on the night of the 
eleventh. 

The missing man had never reached the 
road-house beyond Connell’s—that was a 
reasonable deduction. And, if this was 
correct, he had vanished from the river 
trail on December tenth, somewhere be- 
tween Connell’s and Fuller’s. 

Where? How? Had he for reasons of 
his own left the river and followed some 
small creek? Or had he been waylaid and 
murdered? 

Foote kept a diary in which he noted 
briefly each day’s events as they related to 
his work. He turned back to the date of 
December tenth and read: 

Unusually mild weather. Rain till about 11 
a.M Mushed from the Mission to Faraway. 


erous? You don’t 


cRae should com- 
> 
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Snow melting and all trails heavy. Colder in 
afternoon. Ground frozen again before I got in. 


Since that date there had been no thaw 


and only one or two light, dry snowfalls.. 


Consequently there was a bare possibility 
that, it Foote could find the spot where 
McRae had left the river, he might find 
imprinted on the frozen ground evidence 
that would give him a clue to what had 
taken place. He borrowed a broom from 
Mrs. Fuller, leaving that good woman 
surprised and curious. What in the world 
did he want to take a broom with him for 
on a long mush? 

Retracing the river trail toward Con- 
nell’s, Foote kept his eyes and brain busy 
reading and interpreting signs. Here a 
weary traveler had unslung his pack and, 
sitting upon it, had eaten crackers and 
cheese after first ejecting a chew of to- 


bacco from which the juice had been mas- 


ticated. At another place a short bow- 
legged man had knelt to fasten a lace. 
That well-beaten path on the ice would 
have told little to an amateur, but it con- 
veyed a hundred messages to the eyes of 
the sergeant of the Northwest Mounted. 
For better protection 
from the wind the trail] 
usually followed the river 
along one bank or the 
other, just far 
enough out in the 
stream to miss over- 7 
hanging willows and 
brush. Suddenly, op- 
posite a jog in the 
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shore where the river made a little bend, 
the officer came to a stop for the fiftieth 
time. His eye had detected a slightly 
sunken line in the snow which cut across 
the trail at right angles to the bank. 

Except for the fact that this line extended 
fifty or sixty yards toward the middle of 
the river and then stopped, it might have 
been a deer’s track covered by the light 
snowfall. Apparently some man or animal 
had gone part way across and then had 
turned back. 

Why? The question gave rise to a sinis- 
ter possibility in the mind of the officer. 
He had been looking for such a half- 
obliterated path, though he had not quite 
expected to find it. 


E SWEPT away the loose upper snow 

with his broom. He found first the 
sharp, clear tracks of feet turned shoreward. 
Then he discovered fainter tracks leading 
toward the middle of the stream. These 
had been blurred by something heavy that 
had been dragged over them. 

With the broom clearing a path in front 
of him, the sergeant moved slowly from 
the wide winter trail toward the 
middle of the stream, and came 

to the point where the snow 
was unfurrowed. Here he 


Wheedon’s 


the face and 


officer. 


arms moved like 
battering rams, beating upon 
body of 
Foote ducked and 
parried, dodged and countered 


found what he had been looking for. Some- 
time previously someone had chopped in 
the ice a hole nearly two feet across. The 
place had frozen over again solidly, so that 
the marks of the ax showed at the edges 
where there had been open water. 

So, with the record of his diary in mind, 
the officer knew that on December tenth, 
a man had dragged some heavy object 
from shore through the soft snow and had 
pushed it into the water beneath the ice, 
and he had done this between eleven A. M. 
and three P. M. His diary fixed the time 
exactly. There had been no thaw before 
the tenth and there had been none in two 
months since. If they had been made be- 
fore eleven o’clock on that day, the rain 
would have washed them out or at least 
have left them much less distinct. By 
three o’clock the weather had turned cold 
again, and if made after that hour the 
footprints would have registered but 
faintly. 

Using the broom again, Foote swept a 
path to the shore. He found a button with 
the name of a San Francisco tailor on it. 
This he put in his pocketbook. 

He climbed the steep bank into the wil- 
lows above. His trained vision registered 
another observation of importance. A few 
feet back from the edge of the bluff the 

saplings in the thicket had been trodden 

down and pushed aside, not at haphaz- 

ard as though in a struggle but in an 

orderly way, as though by design. The 
object had been to open a path, and the 
sergeant saw the reason for it. Some- 
one in hiding on the small promontory 
had wanted to see both up and 
down the river as far as possible. 
‘The man waiting there to do mur- 
der had brushed down the willows 
because he meant to play safe. By 
so doing he commanded a view of 
the Yukon for five miles up and 
four down, and no unexpected 
witness of the crime could drop 
in on him. 

Back of the willows was a small 
place clear of brush. Once more 
Foote used the broom, sweeping 

the open as carefully as a 
housewife does her parlor. 
Beneath the light recent snow 
he found the evidence of red 
tragedy. An attempt had 
been made to obliterate the 
stains by tramping them into 
the ground. 


E UNCOVERED one 

other clue. Pressed in the 
snow, almost as precisely as if 
it had been cast in plaster of 
paris, was the imprint of a 
hatchet that had been 
dropped. The handle was 
short and oddly shaped; from 
the heel of the blade a chip had 
been gouged. On two sheets of 
paper he made an exact drawing 
of the impression. 

For hours Foote quartered 
over the ground. In a note- 
book he drew rough sketches 
and jotted down measurements. 
Before he had finished he had re- 
constructed in imagination the 
whole drama of the crime. 

Sergeant Foote spent the 
night at Connell’s road-house. 
Without (Continued on page 76) 
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Quit Looking for Help 


There is a lot of sense to the old injunction—“Learn 
to lean on your own breakfast” 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


OME time ago a little man who 
kept a drug store in Nancy, 
France, had an idea. It was just 
a little, dinky, obvious idea, one 
that we have all had and the kind 

that somebody occasionally discovers in 


Scott Mowrer, the Paris correspondent 
for an American newspaper. I use “wise” 
not in the sense of the possession of great 
knowledge, but in the sense of havin 
clear vision, shrewdness, and poise. 
remember some time ago we were talking 


not pass his examinations and stand well 
in his class because others will not assist 
him in his studies. As a matter of fact, 
those who get the most out of schools are 
those that are helped the least. Universi- 
ties probably stifle as many minds as they 


peat surprise. 


well. 


By some strange twist of the public older, he was continually trying to find where the 


mind Doctor 


The idea was that the about a man’s having so many servants quicken. 
est way to get well is to think you’re in his house; and Mowrer made the re- 


I went through a wonderful school 


mark that as for himself, as he grew building in New York the other day, 


i y have all sorts of plain and 
Coué became famous. how little he needed to depend upon other: fancy appliances for education. 


All of 


People took up his idea and bruited it people. It was one of those remarks that that apparatus will be of no use unless 


abroad. Newspapers print- 
ed his dail talks. He held 
crowded clinics in London. 
He came over to the United 
States, and the multitudes 
thronged to him. Alto- 
ether, he did a lot of good, 
or he had sturdy common 
sense and intelligence and 
was not a bit of a quack. 
The whole point of his 
message was that nobody 
can cure you but yourself. 
It was a simple message, 
so simple that people were 
apt to laugh at it. But it 


is the simple things of life - 


that we overlook constantly. 
We tend to become complex 
- and love mystery and hocus 
pocus and deep things we 
do not understand, and the 
persistent struggle.of most 
of us is to get back to the 
simplicities. 

Sickness is common to us 
all, and when we are sick 
is when we are quickest to 
seek help from someone or 
something else. We run 
to a doctor or take a pill or 
seek advice, and Coué told 
us that we are, after all, 
our own best doctor. But 
his idea is applicable not 
only to sickness but to 
almost everything else that 
concerns us. We are all 
conscious of obstacles and 
hindrances, and we talk 
about the struggles we have 
to get on; but our chief 
difficulty is not that we do 
not get enough help, but 


Self-Pity the Most 
Terrible of Weaknesses 


“Y OOKING for help,” says Doctor Crane, “is a fec- 
und source of disorders. In the first place, it 
is very likely to result in self-pity, and of all 

the maudlin slobs in the world and all the cry-babies 

that annoy the real he-men upon this planet, the worst 
variety is the man who is sorry for himself. The minute 
he opens his mouth we are bored. When we see him 
coming we cross to the other side of the street. He 
blames the world. He blames his friends. He blames 
his luck. He blames his Creator. He blames every- 
body but himself. Hence, he is a blamed nuisance. 


he got that way because he spent his life looking 
for other people to help him, and when they didn’t do 


it, he became sore. 

“There are two classes of people in this world: the 
up-standers and the leaners. The up-standers stand on 
their own feet and sit on their own sitting-places. They 
make no demands upon you except for your love and 
fellowship. You have the feeling that, no matter how 
much they appreciate you, they could do without you. 
And the man you love the most, as a rule, is the man 
who does not need you. 

“But the leaners are always looking for support. 
They hang on to your arm and cling about your neck. 
There are vastly more leaners than up-standers in this 
world. In fact, for every man that takes care of him- 
self, making his own way and minding his own business, 
there is usually a flock of anywhere from three to fifty 
dependents hanging on to his coat tails. If you would 
join the noble army of up-standers, practice looking 
out for yourself and not depending upon other people.’ 


_ something else. 


there are some teachers 
there that shall train the 
boys and girls to be sturdy 
and self-reliant. The one 
first and most vital lesson 
that any child gets from 
teachers is to dig for him- 
self. 

The clerk complains be- 
cause he does not get a 
better position and more 
salary. He tells you that 
other clerks are advanced, 
and he is left behind be- 
cause nobody will speak a 
word for him. He has no 
kin in the management. 
He does not have any pull. 
If such clerks will but read 
the lives of those successful 
men who have made the 
grade, and have climbed up 
out of poverty into aflu- 
ence, they will discover that 
for the most part they 
helped themselves and had 
no rich fathers nor influen- 
tial relatives nor grand 
opportunities. Nobody 
opened the door to success 
for them; they broke it 
down with an ax. 

The business man com- 
plains that his affairs do not 
prosper, the number of his 
customers does not increase. 
If he would. buckle down 
and take stock of what he 
has, and endeavor to make 
the very best of it, he would 
be much more likely to have 
Success is 
cumulative. Nobody is 
qualified to do a big thing 


that we look too much to others for help. 

This is hard to believe, as it is always 
harder to believe a simple, plain truth 
than it is something that is fuzzy and 
mysterious. Yet the fact remains that 
if we spent as much time in helping our- 
selves as we do in trying to get other 
reels to help us, we would get along a 
ot better; if we settled down to make 
the most of what we have, instead of 
agonizing to get more, we would prosper 
more. 

One of the wisest men I know is Paul 


set you thinking. For, after all, the man. 
who gets the most out-of life is the one 
who depends least on others. You rarely 
find a philosopher, a savant, or a happy 
man living in a palace with a multitude 
of servants. othing extinguishes the 
soul like too much help. 


ANP yet we all are deluded in thinking 
that help is the one thing we need to 
get on, and that the lack oF help is the 
one reason why we do not get on. 

The schoolboy complains that he does 


until he has well done a little thing. 

And most of us complain generally of 
the world and the people in it. We are 

loomy and discouraged and have lost 

eart. The reason why, of course, is 
plain. Fate is against us. We do have 
the rottenest luck! We have no friends. 
The people that pretend to be our friends 
will not help us. And so we sit down in 
sackcloth and ashes, and justify our 
failure by blaming it on everybody else 
except ourselves. As a matter of fact, 
there is but one (Continued on page Se) 
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Seven Ways to Improve 
Your Memory 


Do you forget names, faces, or facts?—A prominent psychologist 
describes the best methods of overcoming these failings 
and of making your memory thoroughly efficient 


An interview with Dr. Henry C. Link 
As Reported by Robert Norman 


Doctor LINK is an internationally recognized psychologist. 
For several years he has lectured on applied psychology at 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and other colleges and universities. “Em- 
ployment Psychology,” his latest book, has proved one of the most 
successful books in its field published in the past five years. In 
addition, Doctor Link is educational and employment director for 


EARLY everyone is interested 
in improving his memory; so I 
am going to tell you of seven 
ways in which this can be done. 
Before going into these ways, 
however, it is necessary that we should 
have at least a working knowledge of how 
the memory operates. To explain this 
accurately and in detail would involve 
a long scientific discussion — somethin 
quite out of place here. Instead, I shail 
merely mention one or two general facts. 

The first thing we must realize is that 
every experience in life makes an impres- 
sion through one or more of the senses on 
some of the cells of the brain, spinal 
column, or other nerve centers. Many of 
these impressions remain for life; others 
remain for a short while; still others are 
so slight that they disappear almost im- 
mediately. The assertion that every- 
thing we have ever experienced remains 
stored away in the subconscious mind— 
within potential reaching distance of the 
memory—is wrong. But countless thou- 
sands of ‘the stronger impressions do 
remain, and the problem of memory im- 
provement is to emphasize these impres- 
sions and to file them away in such an 
orderly manner that a large number of 
them will remain within paging distance. 

Now I am going to use an analogy that 
is not strictly accurate in the scientific 
sense, but ‘ise is definite enough for 
practical purposes. You may consider, if 
you like, that the impressions made by 
various experiences on the tiny cells of 
the nervous systems are like the imprint 
made on the plate when the camera is 
snapped. Some impressions on the plate 
are clear; others are faint. Prints made 
from the faint impressions will fade out in 
a short time—while those made from the 
clear impressions will persist. So with the 
memory. The clearer the impressions, and 
the neater you keep your mental store- 
house the easier it is going to be for you 
to remember. . 

Occasionally we find a person whose 
memory is “photographic.” Practically 
everything he sees, hears, or experiences in 
any way makes so definite an impression 
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that he remembers it with ease. He can 
listen to a sermon and repeat it word for 
word. He can read an essay carefully and 
give it to you verbatim. 

Lord Macaulay is an example of the 
man with a photographic memory. It was 
not acqiniteei it came to him as naturally 
as breathing. 

When a mere child, while making a 
call with his father, he idly picked up 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel” and 
read it through. When he got home he 
almost wore his mother out reciting in- 
numerable verses of that very long poem. 


TEST NUMBER 1 


Here are five rows of figures—with from 
four to eight figures in a row. If several 
people are to take the test at the same 
time, an outside person should read aloud 
each row, from left to right, at about 
average conversational speed, neither em- 
phasizing any figure nor breaking the 
figures up into groups. For instance, if 
one of the rows were 682497, it should be 
read: 6-8-2-4-9-7, rather than six hundred 
and eighty-two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-seven, or 682-497. At the end 
of each row the reader should pause only 
long enough to let the listeners set down 
the figures from memory; then the next 
row should be read immediately. No one 
must start writing the figures in a row 
until they have all been read. 

If you are taking the test by yourself, 
you should read each row once—and set 
down immediately your remembrance of 
the figures. Then proceed to the next row. 

To complete the five rows with only 
three mistakes is a fair performance under 
either method. The first method is a test 
of your auditory memory—the second, of 
your visual memory. 


one of the big industrial firms of the country, and he has been con- 
sulted by many other companies interested in the application of 
psychology to business. 

octor Link speaks on memory as an authority whose findings 
have been affirmed by practical, everyday tests—several of which 
accompany this article. 


There have been several similar cases 
in America. For instance I have been told 
by people from Louisiana that in the old 
days, when the large Creole population 
had many French-speaking representa- 
tives in the legislature, it was the duty of 
General Horatio Davis, clerk of the State 
Senate, to translate all important speeches 
as soon as they had been delivered. So 
remarkable was his memory that he could 
listen to an address an hour long, made in 
either French or English, and repeat it 
word for word in the other language with 
unfailing accuracy. He did this without 
notes, and apparently without effort. 

Now, it is more sound scientifically to 
say that we have memories instead of a 
memory. Indeed, many psychologists de- 
clare that we have as many memories as 
we have senses. Some people have a 
“photographic” memory for music. They 
can play from beginning to end any com- 
position they have once heard—while in 
all other respects their powers of remem- 
bering are only normal or below normal. 
Others have a freak memory for figures. 

In giving a certain series of tests to 
thirty office boys I found that a sluggish 
and dull-witted boy, who stood at the 
bottom in an all-around rating, had a per- 
fectly marvelous faculty for remembering 
numbers and making calculations. In- 
stead of working out any ordinary mathe- 
matical problems on paper, he would 
carry all the figures in his head and give 
me the correct answer immediately. 


ERAH ĊOLBURN, the Vermont 
mathematical prodigy, has, of course, 
become historically famous. At the age of 
six he could work out in his head, almost 
instantly, such problems as: “How many 
seconds in 2,000 years?” or “Find the 
square root of 106,929.” Asked, for in- 
stance, to raise 8 to the 16th power, he 
would answer 281,474,976,710,656, in 
record time. Colburn had a good all- 
around mental equipment. Later in life 
he became professor ot languages at Nor- 
wich University. His extraordinary 
memory for numbers faded, however, as 
he came into maturity. 


Seven Ways to Improve Your Memory, by RopgrtT NORMAN 


TEST NO. 2 


You will find below what seems to be a very simple test of your ability to remem- 
ber associated facts. Either read once to yourself, or have someone read aloud to 
you once the short paragraph that follows. Then turn to page 148 and answer the 
five questions bearing on the paragraph that you will find there. To answer four 
of the five correctly is a fair performance. This is one of the scales devised and 
used by Professor Thorndike of Columbia University. 


Here is the paragraph: 


Nearly fifteen thousand of the city’s workers Joined in the parade on September 


7th and 


before two hundred thousan 


cheering spectators. There were 


workers of both sexes in the parade, though the men far outnumbered the women. 


But these are exceptional cases. It is 
the normal memory with which we are 
mainly concerned now, the more or less 
imperfect faculty on which the average 


man and woman has to rely. All sorts of © 


conflicting statements have been made 
about it. Some people assert that you are 
born with a poor or a good memory, and 
that you can do nothing to change its 
status. Others claim that it can be de- 
veloped to miraculous proportions. Be- 
tween these two lies the happy and 
hopeful meeting-ground of psychological 
common sense. 

Of course the memory can be improved. 
It can be improved vastly. It can be im- 
proved by anyone with normal intelli- 
gence. Moreover, the methods by which 


it can be cultivated are all founded on_ 


practical common sense—not on complex, 
artificial, and highly fantastic aids. 


I AM going to mention first the most 
elemental—and in many ways the least 
interesting—of all methods of memorizing. 
It is the method by which you learned 
your first words as a baby, and by which 
you learned spelling and the multiplica- 
tion table in school. I refer to repetition. 

The first word that a child says is likely 
to be either “mama” or “daddy.” That 
is because he has heard it hundreds of 
times, and at last it has made a definite 
impression on the cells of his brain. ... 
Also, he learns more or less accidentally 
that creeping will move him from one 
position.to another. He repeats the process, 
and a deeper and deeper impression is 
made on his brain cells. Presently creep- 
ing has become an unconscious habit, he is 
able to move from place to place with 
little or no conscious attention to the me- 
chanics of locomotion. 

You can learn and remember almost 
anything if you repeat it often enough. 
Few pianists can play a difficult sonata 
once and then reproduce it from memory. 
Instead, they have to practice for hours 
and hours before they can play the com- 
position without the music before them. 

Repetition is not only the most ele- 
mental but the oldest and most primitive 
way to memorize. The chiefs of Polyne- 
sia can repeat hundreds of thousands of 
names in their genealogies, taking days 
for the recitation. Thousands of Moham- 
medans likewise know their Koran by 
heart, as all learned Chinese know their 
important classical and religious books. 
In each of these cases the individual 
makes it his business to learn these things. 
He repeats them again and again. The 
result is not so marvelous from the stand- 
point of memory as it is a remarkable feat 
of energy and perseverance. If you have 
the patience you can memorize a surpris- 
ing amount of materia! by repetition alone. 


A second and a very important aid to 
memory is to bring as many of your 
senses as possible to bear on what you 
want to remember. We are all born with 
certain innate instincts or tendencies, 
such as the ones that make the baby cry 
and wriggle. After that, all new knowl- 
edge must come through the senses— 
vision, hearing, touch, smell, taste, 
and others which psychologists know as 
the muscular sense and the sense of 
equilibrium. You might be surprised to 
know that the feeling of having got to 
the top of a well-known flight of stairs 
in the dark comes from a memory of 
muscular strain, which is as definite a 
memory as you could get from actually 
counting the stairs. 

You may wonder what I mean by say- 
ing that you should bring as many of 
your senses as possible to bear on what 
you want to remember. I will illustrate 
it by supposing that you were exhibiting 
an apple to a person who had never seen 
an apple before. If he looked at the 
apple he would carry away a certain 
impression of it. But if he lifted it, 
thereby getting an impression of its 
weight; if he smelled it, tasted it, and 
heard the crunching sound made by his 
jaws as he chewed it, he would carry 
away a clearer and more lasting memory. 


There is a definite scientific reason for | 


this. In the nervous system there are 
millions of cells for the generation of 
nerve force and the molding and storing 
up of our ideas. When you try to remem- 
ber a thing a certain amount of nervous 
energy is released. It darts all over the 
nervous system, speeding from one set 
of cells to the next by means of the billions 
of little fibers by which they are con- 
nected. 

Now, the impression that you receive 
through the sense of sight is recorded on 
an entirely different cell from that trans- 
mitted through the sense of hearing, or 
any other sense. All cells are connected, 
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however, in the nervous system, so that 
the more impressions you get of a thing, 
the more strings you have with which to 
pull it out of the subconscious mind at 
will. 

This principle is a very important 
factor in cultivating a memory for names 
and faces. I am well acquainted with a 
man who is employment manager for one 
of the great industrial companies of the 
country. A few years ago he had a very 
ordinary memory for names and faces. 
Upon his appointment as employment 
manager it became very important for 
him to remember people. So he set out 
to develop this faculty. 

When any person came to him looking 
for work, or for a transfer within the 
organization, he made sure at the start 
that he knew the name exactly. If there 
was the slightest doubt about the spelling 
he would ask for it. Then he would 
write the name down and look carefully 
at what he had written. Thus a definite 
impression was made on his visual and 
muscular senses. ln his conversation 
with the applicant he would repeat the 
name again and again: “Now, Mr. Foster, 
I am sure—” his, of coursé, was em- 
ploying the principle of repetition. Mean- 
while, he was studying the man’s face and 
expression and mannerisms. By the time 
the conversation was over he had a clear, 
definite mental picture both of the face 
and the name of the person with whom 
he had been talking. 

Since the war that employment mana- 
ger has interviewed more than ten thou- 
sand persons—and to-day if he meets any 
one of them he can call him by name, 
even if it has been months or years since 
he last saw him! 

People who do not remember names are 
usually those who do not hear the name 
distinctly in the first place or who pay 
litele attention to it. Perhaps they are 
more concerned in the stranger’s appear- 
ance, or in what kind of impression they 
are going to make on him, or on what they 
will say by way of greeting. 


“I NEVER forget a face, but I find it so 
hard to remember names,” is something 
that we hear every day. If you belong 
in that class, the first step for you to take 
is to make sure that you hear the name 
accurately in the first place. Ask the 
stranger to spell it. He will be flattered 
to know you are interested enough in him 
to want to make sure how his name is 
spelled. Then address him by name 
frequently in the conversation. Write 
his name down as soon as you get a chance. 


TEST NUMBER 3 


Here is a test of your memory for disassociated facts. Read once, very carefully, 
or else have someone read to you slowly, the following statements: 


On December 17th, 1903, Orville Wright made the first successful airplane flight, 


lasting twelve seconds. 
The 
The 


oss area of the United States is 3,026,879 square miles. 
ghtest known metal is magnesium. 


There are said to be 3,424 spoken languages and dialects in the world. 
The lark usually lives sixteen or eighteen years. 


The year 1614 was known as the Cold Y 


ear. 


June 15th, 1904, the Steamboat "General Slocum” burned at New York; 1,021 


lives were lost. 


On May 19th, 1921, President Harding signed the Immigration Restriction BilL 


The Battle of Hastings was fought in 1 


There were said to be 10,448,632 motor cars and trucks in the United States on 


January ist, 1922. 
The diameter of Mars is 4,363 miles. 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington was founded in 1846. 
Now turh to page 148 and answer the questions that you find there. 
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Thomas Arkle Clark 


Popular dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


William Roscoe Thayer 


Famous historian, essayist, and 
biographer 


Daniel C. Jackling 
Leading figure in mining industry 


of the West 


Ralph A. Hayes 
Well-known young banking man 
of Cleveland, Ohio 


The American Magazine 
TEST NUMBER 4 


=f 
d 


William Dudley Pelley 
Well-known short-story writer 
and newspaper man 


Dr. James J. Walsh 


Famous medical authority, psy- 
chologist, and writer 


Fred Stone 


One of the most popular comedi- 
ans of the day 


A 


Frank J. Wilkinson 
Detroit detective with the “cam- 
era eye” mentioned by Dr. Link 


Rev. Christian F. Reisner 


Prominent New York clergyman 
and public speaker 


Matthew C. Brush 


President of Board of American 
International Corporation 


William Hood 
Formerly Chief Engineer, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 


Jacob McQueen 
Widely-known farming expert of 


the Middle West 


Here are twelve photographs of men—all of which have appeared at some time in this magazine. The name of each man 
and a brief statement about him appears under his photograph. Study the photographs and the names for five minutes. 
Then turn to page 148, where you will find the photographs arranged in a different order. If you have an average memory 
for names and faces you should be able to identify five of the twelve photographs with the correct full name. To make a 
correct identification of eight is an excellent performance. 
If you are already familiar with the name and photograph of one or more of these men, you should base your identifications 
on the others, whom you are not familiar with. 


See how it looks, and think of his face 
again. This is the best of all ways to 
remember people; but there are several 
other aids that I will give when I am dis- 
cussing the general rules under which they 
naturally fall. 

The method of appealing to a variety 
of senses is coming to be recognized more 
and more in the field of education. The 
Montessori method is based on it to a 
considerable degree. The public schools 
are recognizing it. Geography used to 
be taught almost exclusively from a 
book. Now we have clay models and 
contour maps, and motion pictures and 
exhibits of mineral and various raw ma- 


terials, and many other devices for 
appealing to the senses of sight and touch. 


F YOU are able to get only one impres- 

sion of a thing, the sense of vision is the 
most effective. Some psychologists claim 
that seventy-five per cent of all the 
impressions we remember are imprinted 
through the eye. One of the biggest 
manufacturing companies in the Middle 
West has made that principle the founda- 
tion of its whole training schedule. At 
a convention of its salesmen, about eighty 
per cent of the program is made up of 
moving pictures, pageants, playlets, and 
actual demonstrations of its product and 


the processes of its manufacture. The 
appeal to the ear through addresses makes 
up only twenty per cent of the program. 

One of the most effective ways to im- 
prove your memory is to cultivate the 
power of attention. Tnateentson is perhaps 
the most common of all the abuses to 
which people subject their “remembering 
machinery.” ‘They do not focus sharply 
and clearly on one thing at a time. In 
conversation they do not think so much of 
what the. other person is saying as of 
what they aré going to say next. Inter- 
mittently their minds wander off on a 
tangent of speculation.... They look at 
a beautiful bit of scenery, and exclaim how 


Seven Ways to Improve Your Memory, by ROBERT NORMAN 


TEST NUMBER 5 
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Here is a test for your understanding—one of the fundamentals of a good memory. Below you will find a paragraph from 


* Prof. J. Arthur Thomson’s ‘The Outline of Science.” Read it once 
turn to page 148 and answer the questions you will find there. . 


Evolution is another word for race-history. It means the ceaseless process 

creatures, The Doctrine of Evolution states the fact that the present is the child of the past an 
als we know are descended 
likewise simpler, and so on, back and back—till we reach the first living creature, of which. 


to this, that the living plants and anim 


of Becoming, 


from ancestors on the whole 


carefully—or have someone read it to you—and then 


generation to generation of living 
the t of the future. It comes 


mpler, and these from others 
. unfortunately, we know nothing. . 


Evolution is a process of racial change in a definite direction, whereby new forms arise, take root, and flourish, alongside of or in 


p! 


pretty it is—but they do not drink in the 
details. In reading a book they jerk 
themselves up every once in a while to 
find that they have read a whole page 
without the slightest recollection of what 
was on it. They turn rapidly from one 
thing to another. They rush “from Dan 
to Beersheba, and cry ’tis all barren.” 
In trying to see everything they see 
nothing. In short, their whole routine 
of life seems fiendishly designed to destroy 
their mental efficiency. 


HAVE never known a man of fruitful 

intellect and first-rate memory who did 
not have excellent powers of observation, 
concentration, and attention. If your 
memory is poor, here is where you should 
take yourself in hand at once. Attention 
means sidetracking everything except the 
thought or experience you want to re- 
member, and giving that an open right of 
way. When you want to take a clear 
photograph, with sharp outlines, you 
narrow the shutter of your camera to 
a small opening. You must focus the 
shutters of your mind in the same way. 
If you want to remember what someone 
is saying, do not parallel the speaker’s 
thoughts with your own vagaries, and do 
not be thinkmg up your next question 
until he is through. Your query will be 
just as pertinent, and much more intelli- 
gent, if you wait. f 

Beware of mental hazes as a mariner 
avoids a treacherous shoal. Note the 
details of what you want to remember. 
I know of a bank cashier who had diffi- 
culty in remembering people. He tried 
making a mental picture of the faces of 
the bank’s customers, but he found that 
these pictures tended to fade. So he 
started to study the details of each coun- 
tenance. What kind of a nose did the 


TEST NUMBER 6 


Both the vocabulary and the memory can be improved if 
you will learn by heart each day a few lines of worth-while 
poetry. Former President Taft, among others, is a strong 
advocate of this practice. ... Here is a test of your ability 
If your memory for verse is fairly 


to memorize poetry. 


effective you should be able to learn, letter-perfect, the 
three stanzas given below in slightly less than ten minutes. 


When you look at a thing do you see it 
With clear and unwavering eye? 

When you tackle a fact do you tree it, 
Or let it go scampering by? 


Do you know what you’ve read when you finish— 


Or have you been teasing your brain 
With a haze that is bound to diminish 
Its power to grasp and retain? 


Do you live with a sense of direction— 
A sense that is never at loss? ... 

In short, is your mind in subjection, 
Or is it your scatterbrained boss? 


may have played cards all your 


lace of their ancestors, which were in moet cases rather simpler in structure and behavior. 


man have? Was it straight and well 
formed—was it prominent or a pug nose 
—just how did it look? Were the eyes 
blue, brown, or gray; were they sparkling 
or dull? How were the ears set? Were 
the cheek bones high? What was the 
exact shape of the chin? Were there any 
distinguishing marks? Presently he found 


that pictures built up thus, with attention | 


to detail, did not fade from his memory. 
The well-known French author and 
conjurer, Jean Eugéne Robert Houdin, 
adopted a simple expedient for improving 
his memory. In passing a shop window 
filled with toys, he would take a careful 
glance at three of the objects there. The 
next time he passed he would notice four, 
then five, increasing the number each time. 
By following this practice he was able in 
time to take in a whole window at a 
glance and remember everything in it. 
Few of us, indeed, pay exact attention 
to the things we see day after day. You 
lite, and 
yet the chances are that you cannot tell 
which of the kings present a full face to 
you and which a profile. You have seen 
thousands of painted clocks on the 
swinging signs of jewelry stores—but do 
you know the hour and minute at which 
they invariably point? Does a cat climb 
down out of a tree head first or hindwise? 
Does a cow get up first on its fore legs 
or its hind legs? l do not intend to indi- 
cate that ‘these particular facts are very 
important, but they are at least illus- 
trative of the point [ am trying to make. 
A fourth important factor in memory 
is association, ‘This is one that all of us 
use to a greater or less extent, and one 
on which most mnemonic systems are 
based. We remember a certain man’s 
name because it is the same as that of a 
boyhood friend, or because it is the name 


-ways of remembering. 


of a character in a novel we have been 
reading, or because it has some other 
definite relation to a fixed fact in our 
mind. When it is not fantastically over- 
done, the method of association is per- 
haps the shortest and one of the surest 
Indeed, it is the 
way our mind works naturally. 

[he moment we wake up in the morning 
a chain of associations begins to form. 
We think that the bed is warm and com- 
fortable.. This evokes the disagreeable 
thought that we must get up and dress 
in order to catch our car. Then we may 
notice a theatre program on our dressing 
table. | Straightway we remember the 
play of the night before, and what our 
companion said and did. Presently our 
mind is teeming with ideas and memories 
—all of which flow along from association 
to association until the chain is broken 
by some outside distraction. This fasci- 
nating mental tendency has been woven 
into the mystery stories of Edgar Allan 
Poe and Conan Doyle. 


F? EQUENTLY association can be used 
with sinple and excellent effect. A few 
days ago, for instance, I met a man named 
White who told me that he lived at 25 
St. Nicholas Avenue, in a certain city. 
It struck me at once that there was a 
very obvious association by which I could 
remember his name and-address without 
making a memorandum of it. It was 
this: “White—White Christmas; Christ- 
mas—the 25th of December—St. Nich- 
olas.” ... There was very little chance 
of my forgetting that Mr. White lived 
at 25 St. Nicholas Avenue. But you may 
wonder how I could remember that it 
was avenue instead of street. Simply be- 
cause we have a St. Nicholas Avenue in 
New York City. (Continued on page 142) 


TEST NUMBER 7 


If you want to tum your memory loose on a particularly 
tough “nut to crack,” you will find it in the test that is 
about to be given. 
which Ash Wednesday, the first day of Lent, fell for twelve 
consecutive years. This harmless-looking list presents sur- 
prising difficulties—because there are no associations or 
other elements of interest to assist the memorizing process. 
Read the list over slowly three times—or have someone read 
it to you—and try to store all the dates away in your mem- 
ory. If at the end of the third reading you are able to give 
six of the twelve correctly you will show that you have a 
memory for figures that is above the average. 


It is merely a record of the dates on 


ASH WEDNESDAYS 


1900—February 28 
1901— February 20 
1902—February 12 
1903—February 25 
1904—February 17 
1905—March 8 
1906—February 28 
1907—February 13 
1908—March 4 
1909—February 24 
1910—February 9 
1911—March 1 
1912—February 21 


The Plums Fell Into His Lap— 
But First He Shook the Tree 


Charles Hayden began doing the shaking when he was twenty-one—He worked 
because he wanted to, not because he had to—As a great banker and a 
director in fifty-eight companies, his ideas about men, their habits, 

and their jobs will give you a lot to think about 


F YOU were to go to six men who 
know Charles Hayden more or less 
intimately and ask what is the most 
interesting thing about him, you 
might get six different answers. One 
would talk about his energy; another 
about his ability to pick men; another 
about his genius for finance; and so on. 

But if you asked me that question, I 
should say that the most interesting thing 
about Charles Hayden is the fact that he 
was not a poor boy! He ranks to-day as 
one of the leaders in busi- 
ness. But, in just about 
nine cases out of ten these 
leaders are men who were 
born poor. Hayden was 
not. And this seems to me 
to have been a pretty stiff 
handicap. G 

Any number of men have 
told me that poverty was 
the spur which helped them 
to achieve. They said they 
were glad to have had that 
spur. If they wanted 
money, position, influence, 
they had to win them by 
their own efforts. 

you remember a play 
called_“The Poor Little, 
Rich Girl”? I could write 
one about “The Poor Little 
Rich Boy.” The only spur 
he has is thẹ one he wears 
on the heels of his riding 
boots. He already has 
money, position, and in- 
fluence. So, why worry? 
He doesn’t; not when he is 
young. His worrying comes 
later, after he has lost his 
money and, with it, his 
position and his influence. 

You probably know some 
of these men who started at the top and 
have coasted down-hill ever since. And 
vou will admit that Charles Hayden 
would be interesting if for no other 
reason than that his story is just the 
opposite of theirs. 

He is senior partner of the banking firm 
of Hayden, Stone, and Company; finan- 
cial head of four great copper companies; 
chairman of the board of the Rock Island 
Railroad and of the International Nickel 
Company; chairman of the Administra- 
tion Committee of the Cuba Cane Sugar 
Corporation, the world’s largest producer 
of sugar. He is a director in no less than 
Jifty-eight companies. 
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be 9 


talk without thinking. 
know what he thinks doesn’t know what he 


wants to say. 
your time. 


By Keene Sumner 


But did he inherit the money he has? 
Not much of it. Is he a mere figurehead 
in the position he holds? Decidedly not. 
He is worth millions, but he made them 
himself. He is a director who directs. 
He didn’t need the driving force of pover- 
ty, for he carries his own dynamo with 


im. 

Charles Hayden was born July oth, 
1870, in good old Boston town. For 
generations Boston has been one of the 
great centers of the leather industry. 


Get to the Point! 


NE secret of Charles Hayden’s ability 

to carry his enormous business respon- 
sibilities is the fact that he doesn’t waste his 
own time or allow other people to waste it 
for him. When he was asked whether he is 
impatient with men who do not think as fast 
as he does, he replied: 
“No, Pm not! 


Hayden’s father and grandfather were 
prosperous leather merchants. The boy 
did not have to work. He never earned 
a until he was twenty-one years 
old. 

But he was no idler. His job, as a 
boy, was to get an education; and he 
apparently applied himself with charac- 
teristic energy, for he was graduated from 
high school when he was only fifteen. 

According to the family plan, he was 
to enter Harvard. But the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology was only a 
few blocks from his home, and the presi- 
dent was a friend of his father. This man 
talked to the boy about going to “Tech,” 


But I’m impatient if they - 
A man who doesn’t 


He has no right to take up 
Men sometimes resent it because 
I anticipate what they are going to say before 
they are half through saying it. 
know what is in their minds, why should I 
wait fifteen minutes for them to get it out? 
My time is too valuable. 


But i 


Theirs ought to 


and told him that a certain professor, for 
whom young Hayden had a great admira- 
tion, was to be on the faculty. So he 
decided to go there. 

“The Boston Exchange,” Mr. Hayden 
said to me, “was the greatest market ir 
the country for dealings in copper stocks. 
The Lake Superior mines were largely 
owned in Boston. If I was to be a banker 
and broker in that city I wanted to know 
something about the copper industry. ` 

“I thought the matter over, and de- 
cided that the place for me 
to pet this knowledge was 
at “Tech.” There I could 
study mining engineering. 
Electricity was becoming a 
great factor in industry. 

believed it would make 
enormous strides. When 
I left high school, in the 
spring of 1886, the telephone 
and telegraph. were only in 
their infancy compared with 
what they now are. Elec- 
tricity as a source of power 
was hardly more than a 
promise. : 

“But I believed that the 
electrical field would grow 
enormously. This would 
mean a great future demand 
for copper. We would need 
new sources of supply. 
That would mean new 
if I mines. nd new mines 
would mean the floating of 
new companies. - -> 

“To be prepared for this, 
I realized that I ought to 
understand mining. ` So 
entered the Institute of 
Technology in the fall of 
1886, and was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science four years later, a month before 
my twentieth birthday. That summer I 
went abroad and traveled in Europe six 
months. 

“My father had many friends. Some 
of them were bankers and brokers. I 
made up my mind to be a banker and 
broker myself, so I entered the brokerage 
office of Clark, Ward, and Company in 
order to learn the business. As I must 
first become familiar with the names of 
the stocks that were traded in, I started 
as a ‘ticker boy.’ In a few weeks I took 
another position, learned what I could in 
that job, then took another; and so on. 

“My salary (Continued on page 100) 


Photo by Champlain Studios 


Charles Hayden 


MR. HAYDEN is a director in fifty-eight companies. 
He is also senior partner in the banking firm of Hayden, 
Stone and Company; financial head of four large cop- 
per-mining companies; chairman of the Board of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad and of the 
International Nickel Company; and chairman of the 


Administration Committee of the Cuba Cane Sugar 
Corporation. 

He was born in Boston fifty-three years ago, and was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology before he was twenty years old. He is un- 
married and lives in New York City. 


Photo by Maurice Goldberg, N. Y. 


MR. WARNER is one of the most famous actors in 
America, both in the spoken drama and in motion pic- 
tures. As the star in “Alias Jimmy Valentine” he 
blazed across the country like a meteor. And he fol- 
lowed that with other fine performances which establish- 
ed him as a favorite with audiences everywhere. 

He was born in England, where his father and his 
grandfather were actors before him. As a boy he 
wanted to become a surgeon, and as a young man he 
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H. B, Warner 


studied medicine. But he followed the traditions of 
the family instead, and went on the stage. In 1905 he 
came to America and has been here ever since. Some 
of his most successful rôles have been in “Under Cover,” 
“The Ghost Breaker,” “Sleeping Partners,” and “You 
and I,” the Harvard prize play in which he has been 
appearing during a long engagement in New York. He 
is married and has three children—the two shown in 
the picture above and a baby daughter. 


An Actor Who Wanted to Be 


A Surgeon 


H. B. Warner, one of the most successful theatrical stars, gave up 
the dream of his boyhood and went on the stage—Some of 
his experiences and the ideas which make up his creed 


AST year a little girl, then only three 
years old, broke her arm while 
playing at Bass Rocks, a Massa- 
chusetts seashore resort where 
the child’s family have a sum- 

mer home. The arm was broken in two 
places, the end of one of the bones almost 
protruding through the skin. 

After trying without success to reach 
a physician by telephone, the little girl’s 
father himself set the arm. 


By Mary B. Mullett 


Jimmy, an ex-convict who is trying to 
live a new life, knows that if he opens the 
lock according to his old methods as a 
burglar, he will betray the fact that he 
has been a criminal. Yet, realizing this, 
and believing that it will set him adrift, 
branded as a crook, he opens the safe. 

When you think of H. B. Warner, this 
picture of him, using his fingers delicately 
to manipulate the combination lock o! 


men and women put forward this theory 
as an excuse for failure, when they say: 

“I know I haven’t amounted to much 
—but it’s because I didn’t have a chance 
to do the kind of work I’ve always wanted 
to do.” 

Well, here was an actor who always 
wanted to be a physician! Surgery was 
the thing he loved. To become a surgeon 


f was the dream of his boyhood. To this 


day, the operating-room in 


W ith delicate but firm touch, 
he pressed the bones into 
position, adjusting them 
with sensitive fingers and 
bandaging them in place. | 

Later, a surgeon came, 
removed the bandage, and 
examined the arm. When 
he had looked it over care- 
fully, he, said, “Who set 
these bones?” 

“I did,” said the child’s 
father. “At least, I tried 
to do what I could while 
we were waiting for you.” 

“Well,” said the surgeon, 
“I don’t often swear; but 
I want to say that you 
made a damned fine job of 
it! There isn’t anything 
for me to do, except to add 
a small piece of cotton un- 
der the splint, to get a little 
more pressure at one point.” 

Now it happens that 
many of us, perhaps most 
of us, have seen this father 
whose amateur surgery 
turned out so well. And 
it also happens that we, 
too, have seen him puttin 
his sensitive fingers to wore 
for the sake of a child in 
distress. 

The man is H. B. Warner, 
one of the most popular 
actors on the stage and 
also in the motion pictures. 
As the star in “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine” he made such a 
tremendous hit that the 


The Minute You Really Feel 
Responsible for Something 
You Get Interested in It 


4 F COURSE,” says Mr. Warner, “one thing 
about which all of us should feel responsibility 
is our work, whether it interests us or not. 

It is a curious fact, however, that the minute you feel 

responsibility for a thing, you do become interested in 

it. Isn’t that so? It may be a job; it may be a wife 
and children; or it may be a dinner party or a benefit 
for your pet charity. Whatever it is, the moment you 
accept the responsibility for it, you become intensely 
interested. I’ve seen that happen dozens of times. 
If you make a man chairman of a committee to manage 


something he doesn’t care about, he will fight against 


it and try to wriggle out. But if you can force it on 
him, he will work for it heart and soul, He will even 
make himself a nuisance to everybody, because he is 
so determined to push the thing through to success. 
The moment he has admitted to himself that he is 
responsible, he becomes interested. 

“It always works that way. Did you ever see a 
childless couple before and after they had adopted a 
baby? The change in them is almost funny. I know 
the president of a bank, who didn’t care any more about 
children than he did about cats. But when he and his 
wife adopted a child he became so absorbed in that 
child that he doesn’t want to talk about anything else. 
And why? Simply because it is his, and he feels respon- 
sible for it. If a man accepts his work in that same 
way, he won’t have any trouble getting interested in it.” 


a hospital draws him like 
a magnet. Yet his record 
as an actor is not one of 
failure, or even of merely 
moderate success. It is a 
record of consistent and 
often brilliant achievement. 

d it shows that a man 
can be the master of his 
career, even though that 
career is not the one he 
“has always wanted” to 
follow. 

I shall have to admit, 
however, that while medi- 
cine was H. B. Warner’s 
first choice, the stage was 
his second preference. In- 
deed, the theatre was in his 
bl e was born in 
England, where his father, 
his grandfather, and his 
great-grandfather had been 
actors. . His sister was an 
actress. His mother was 
not on the stage. But she 
died when he was only 
twelve years old; and partly 
because of this the bond 
between father and son was 
unusually strong. 

At home, the boy was 
called “Harry.” But at 
school he was promptly 
christened “H. B.” by Ins 
companions; and the habit 
of being known by his 
initials became so strong 
that he never broke away 


from it. 
While still a boy, he made 


public kept him playing it for three years, 
from one end of the country to the other. 

In that play, as you well remember, the 
most dramatic moment is when Jimmy 
manipulates the combination lock of a 
large safe. A little girl has crawled into 
the safe and fallen asleep there. Not 
knowing this, the only person who is 
familiar with the combination closes the 
safe, sets the lock, and leaves the house. 


that safe, probably comes first to your 
mind. f course that was only a piece 
of stage “business.” The lock was not a 
real one. But his own little girl’s broken 
arm was real, and he actually did set 
the fractured bones. 

Back of that episode is one of the most 
interesting facts in his whole. career, a 
fact which seems to-contradict a very 
widely accepted theory, Thousands of 


up his mind that he was going to be a 
physician. His father offered no objec- 
tion; in fact, sent him to a medical col- 
lege, where the young man studied 
eagerly, Apparently he was a likable 
student as well as an enthusiastic one, 
for the surgeons often allowed him to 


_watch them. operate and to spend hours 
s 


in the hospitals. 
He told me afl (Continued on page r08) 
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“Tell me about yourself,” Norman said. ‘‘Where have you been living in the seven years?” 
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The Victory of Connie Lee 


A story 


- 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


URTOWN sits complacently be- 
side a great highway where once 
there were buffalo tracks. If 
you start on the highway—and 
travel far enough—it will bring 

you to the effete East. If you start in the 
opposite direction—and travel a few hun- 
dred miles farther—it will bring you to the 
effete West. Ourtown is neither effete nor 
distinctive, nor even particularly pleasing 
to the passing tourist. It is beautiful only 
in the eyes of the prairie-lover whose so- 
journ in the mountains or by the sea has 
left him homesick for the low rolling hills, 
the fields of sinuously moving corn, and 
the elusively fragrant odor of alfalfa. 
Sometimes the snow and sleet hold Our- 
town in their deadly bitter grasp. ` Some- 
times the south winds parch it with their 
hot, scorching breath. But between these 
onslaughts there are days and weeks so 
perfect, so filled with lilac odors and the 
rich pungent smell of newly turned loam, 
so sumac-laden and apple-burdened, so 
clean-swept with crystal rain, that to the 
prairie-born there is nothing like it on 
mountain or lake or sea. - 

To Ourtown, sixteen years ago, from an 
Eastern university, came Norman Har- 
per, big, fine, clean-cut, with a life dedi- 
cated to teaching. And this is the story 
of Norman Harper and his love for Connie 


For nine months Norman Harper had 
been superintendent of the schools in Our- 
town. Unsettled as to whether he would 
remain for another year, he drove one 
night into the country, with the vague 
idea that the open spaces might help to 
clarify his vision. A little way out from 
town he stopped as the evening train 
passed by and, having stopped, pondered 
for a moment which of two roads to take. 
How could Norman Harper know that his 
whole future hung on that finely balanced 
decision? How indeed! We never do. 
Fate, that old woman who pushes her 
human checkers about, laid a bony hand 
on the steering wheel. To the north drove 
Norman Harper. g 

His way lay past orchards, where little 

incushions of apples clung to sap-filled 
Pianehes past alfalfa fields ready for the 
first cutting, past corn fields ın which 

reen shoots were already ankle depth. 
Ahead of him an old man sat on a fallen 
log holding up his hand, a clumsy team 
beside him. Norman slowed down, 


stopped. 
pped ess I’ll have to have some help,” 
the old man called. “This fool mare 
kicked me. I’ve fed her and watered her 
and curried her‘ for eleven years. I'd ’a’ 
said she was one of the best friends I got 
till she pulled off this trick. My name’s 
Lee,” he added. 

Norman assisted the man to the car 
and, leading the team, they drove slowly 
into the farmyard with its heterogeneous 


collections of buildings. The house itself 
stood in a little picket-fenced yard away 
from omnivorous hens, where there weré 
petunias and zinnias sending forth multi- 
tudinous blossoms. An old lady was shut- 
ting up a brood of tiny chickens for the 
night. She shaded her face with her hand 
and came forward with little birdlike 
movements. 

The old man said curtly, “Ma, this is 
Mr. Harper, the professor in the schools.” 
Ma shook hands with Norman. She was 
as brown as a gnome but sweet-faced and 
gracious. 

“Topsy kicked me,” her husband told 
her. “ Darned fool! When I get around to 
it PI take it out of her hide.” Old Man 
Lee had never touched child or beast 
with a stick, but he enjoyed talking of the 
possibility. : 

Norman tied the temperamental Topsy 
and her phlegmatic mate to a post and 
assisted the man into the house. ‘‘ Which 
doctor do you employ?” he asked. 

“Great guns! You talk like they was 
grocerymen. The whole kit ’n’ bilin’ of 
7em would starve to death if they de- 
pended on Ma and me. Got Ma some 
medicine a while back, but got it in a 
drug store. Paid a dollar for it too. You 
got some yet, ain’t you, Ma?” Ma 
nodded, proud of her economy. 

When the doctor arrived the old man 
greeted him with: “Seems a fellow 
can’t stub his toe around here without 
callin’ out the state militia.” But by this 
time Norman had sensed the real nature 
of the kind heart that lay under the prickly 
armor. The old lady seemed to be of finer 
texture. She was gentle of speech, and her 
hands, in spite of their toilworn appear- 
ance, were as slender and pointed as a 
Gainsborough. 


THIS, then, was the couple whose ac- 
quaintance Norman had made because 
Fate, that old woman of the roads, had 
intervened. Feeling a genuine interest in 
them, he went back for a second and third 
call. It was while on this last visit, in 
wandering around the little place that he 
discovered a wonderful view, where the 
orchard reached to the high bank of a 
bluff overlooking the far country. For an 
hour or more he sat there enjoying the 
scene. The wonder of the night Al and 
soothed him. The quiet was a living, 


- brooding thing, caressing him like a soft 


hand on the forehead. The moon shone 
down into the orchard, making shimmer- 
ing shadows of patterns as dainty as the 
lace made by old Alsatian women. The 
leaves on the Lombardy poplars stirred, 
twinkled, little dancing Pierot in the 
moon. The scene seemed wasted, he 
thought... the beauty of it was so poign- 
ant. With a feeling of reluctance at 
leaving he turned to go to his car. It 
was then that the girl came up the path. 


B. KING 


Up through the orchard came the girl, 
running as lightly as the swaying of the 
shadows. At the edge of the bluff she 
threw out her arms in a gesture of aban- 
don. “‘Connie!” she called. ‘Connie 
Lee, come here!” 


NORMAN stood silently in the black 
shadow of the trees. Again the girl 
called, “Connie Lee, are you here?” It 
was uncanny, weird. 

Norman stepped from the shadow. “I 
beg your pardon. I was afraid I might 
startle you.” 

She stopped rigid with a short intake 
of breath, so that he quickly explained his 
presence, telling her of his visits to the 
old folks, and the discovery of the view 
from the bluff. 

“You like it, too?” Relieved, she 
laughed a gay little crescendo laugh. “I 
always loved it when I used to play here. 
It has been seven years since I have seen 
it. I’m Connie Lee.” 

She, herself, was Connie Lee. She had 
called to herself to come. She might then 
be insane? Hardly. She was cool, laugh- 
ing. She had poise. 

“Connie Lee has been dead for seven 

ears,” she announced. “And I killed her. 
ith a ee bow and arrow I killed 
Connie Lee.” 

Falling in with the figure, Norman asked 
lightly, “Who saw her die?” 

The answer came quickly, “ʻI; said 
Ambition, ‘with my little eye, I saw her 
die.’” She stood looking over the bluff, 
apparently accepting Norman as part of 
the landscape. ‘‘Well,”—she threw her 
arms out in their characteristic gesture— 
“it has worked . . . the inéantation .. . the 
fetish for the gods . . . the sacrifice to the 
idols. Connie Lee’s alive again.” 

“You will be here for some time?” 
With something of a shock Norman real- 
ized that he was eagerly awaiting her an- 
swer. 

She frowned, evidently disturbed. “That 
depends. I’ve run away.” It seemed to 
give her a great deal of | laughing satisfac- 
tion. “It has been a dream of mine to 
come back and stay a year with Grappy 
and Granny. Until a year from to-day... 
and then I vanish into the clouds like mist 
and the all-beholding sun shall see me no 
more. That’s ‘Thanatopsis.’ Granny 
made me learn it once for throwing my 
patent into an old well in the pasture. 

ut if I stay, I have to get some work to 
do. I thought maybe I could get a pósi- - 
tion in the schools. I planned to see the 
superintendent to-morrow.” 

“I am the superintendent.” Norman 
was immediately on his guard. To have 
tapped the shell of a mud-turtle would 
have had the same withdrawing conse- 
quences. 

“You? How terribly awesome!” But 
that was mere persiflage. He knew it had 
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not awed her in the 
least. 

“What are your 
qualifications?’’ 
Norman was all seri- 
ousness, wholly su- 
perintendent. No 
piece of femininity 
with a great deal 
of laughing through 
curved lips above 
a V-shaped cleft in 
its chin could pull 
the wool over his 
eyes. 


HE held up her 

ten fingers, drop- 
ping them one by 
one as she named: 
“I can a rite, 
sing, play the piano, 
and dence. i have 
sympathy, pride, 
loyalty, a sense of 


humor, and know 
first aid to thein- 
jured.” 


“A few of them 
are essential,” he 
admitted; ‘‘but our 
teachers have spe- 
cial training. Have 

ou?” 

“Oh, I’ve been 
to school,” she said 
vaguely. “Well, — 
she made a little 
shrugging motion of 
her shoulders— “if 
I can’t get it, the 
vanishing begins in 
a few days. nnie 
Lee will go again to 
be a brother to the 
insensible rock and 
to the sluggish clod 
which the rudeswain 
turns with his share 
and treads upon.” 

“PII talk to the 
board,” he said has- 
tily — too hastily. 
“Perhaps it could be 
arranged if you 
would take some intensive work in the 
summer school.” 

“School? Oh, goodness, that means 
more money. But maybe Grappy would 
help me a little. You see before you the 
beggar maid. She has three dollars and 
nineteen cents to her name, besides a 
ticket back”—she waved her hand in- 
definitely—“‘ back to the sluggish clod.” 

“Tell me about yourself,” © Norman 
said. “Where have you been living in 
the seven years?” 

It was the girl’s turn to run to cover. 
“Lers not talk about that.” She was 
serious enough now. Then suddenly she 
fell into that care-free mischievous mood 
in which Norman was so often to see her. 
“If Connie Lee has been dead for seven 
eat why, she’s been to heaven, hasn’t 
she? 

There was a little more conversation 
relative to the view, and then she left. 
Norman watched her go lightly..down 
through the trees, humming a gay little. 
tune. For some time he stood by the bluff 
looking across the river, where the lights 
of the little town gleamed like a thousand 
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They all laughed with her; but there were tears in Connie’s eyes. 


eyes. A star fell, an ember from the camp 
fires of heaven. It might have dropped 
into the little gray farmhouse, for simul- 
taneously a light shone from a gable win- 
dow. The girl wanted to be here for a 
peas And, knowing nothing about her, he 

ad promised to use his influence in get- 
ting her into the schools. Like Topsy, had 
his common sense that he had fed and 
watered and curried for years turned and 


kicked him? 
Bur in the year which followed, Connie 


Lee did not embarrass her intercessor. 
What she may have lacked in technique 
she made up for in being a natural-born 
teacher, one of those rare souls who know 
intuitively how to explain. Norman began 
taking her out home in his car, although 
the distance could not have been his ex- 
.cuse,-for.a middle-aged teacher for whom 
-he- shewed -no such thoughtfulness lived 
,three.miles. farther away. Together they 
discussed.a- hundred -subjects, but of the 

ast seven years- Connie was always 
aiva: By the time that Nor- 
man.grew- conscious of criticism from the 


“Well, well’ she said to them. 


other teachers whenever he visited Con- 
nie’s room, and equally self-conscious when 
he neglected to do so, he sensed what was 
happening to him. 

And then—it seemed almost unbeliev- 
able—the year had flown past. When the 
end eame swinging into view, and Norman 
was sick with the thought of losing Connie, 
he put his love into words. For once the 
girl’s merry way was sunk in an agony of 
appeal. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” she said in genuine 
distress, “‘not that—you mustn’t,” and 
sped precipitately into the little gray 
house. Nor did she report for duty the 
next day. She only sent Norman a note 
which said she had gone. But in it, some- 
where between the lines, there was just 
enough of the shadow of wretchedness to 
make him feel that it had not been all 
easy for her to go. So, being nothing but 
the embodiment of simplicity and straight- 
forwardness, he set about to see her again. 

Granny gave him her address, but, it 
seemed to him reluctantly, even intimat- 
ing timidly that she did not want Grapp 
to know she had done it. So, half fearful, 
half exultant, Norman set out on the high- 
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“Trees! Birds! Babies! What lovely, lovely things you found” 


way which had been buffalo tracks, and 
drove very far to a city of the East. 

When he had cleansed and refreshed 
himself he started out to the number 
which Granny had given him. He found 
it, a huge pile of masonry looking as much 
like a public library as a home. If he was 
awed he gave no sign of it, for the trip 
was not to be fruitless. A butler admitted 
him to a hall through whose iridescent 
marble walls shone soft lights. A group 
of young people came down the wide 
stairway. One of them, in a blue dinner 
gown, a bandeau of pearls in her hair, 
was Connie Lee. 

Seeing Norman, Connie went white to 
the lips and stopped, bewildered. Then 
she came forward. Yes, Connie Lee had 
ample use for her seven years of social 
training. With poise she shook hands with 
Norman and with poise she introduced 
him to the two girls standing nearest. 
While she was speaking, a young man who 
had come up slipped his hand familiarly, 
affectionately, into Connie’s arm. 

“Mr. McCune, Mr. Harper,” Connie 
named them. Then adroitly she took the 


situation into her 
hands. “Mr. Har- 
per has come from 
my other grand- 
parents,” she said 
to the young peo- 
ple; “if you will 
excuse us for a little 
while, J want to ask 
him about them.” 


HILE the 
God of Tact 
looked on approv- 
ingly, Connie led 
the way into the li- 
brary. The door 
closed, she faced 
Norman. “ I should 
have told you all 
about_ everything 
while I was there.” 
She spoke hurriedly 
as thoughshewould 
crowd a lifetime 
into the interview. 
“I blame myself 
terribly. This is my 
Grandfather Win- 
ters’s home. My 
name is really 
Constance Win- 
ters, although 
Grappy always 
called me Connie 
Lee, just as m 
mother was named. 
Grandfather Win- 
ters’s youngest son 
was my father. He 
came eut to Our- 
town years ago with 
two other college 
boys to work on 
farms during their 
vacation. He met 
my mother... they 
were both so young 
...and they were 
married secretly 
- after a brief sum- 
mer courtship. He 
came back East to 
finish college, and 
; died with diph- 
theria. His letters to my mother stopped 
suddenly. She must have been wild when 
she could get no word. Then in her dis- 
tress she confessed her marriage to Grappy 
andGranny. Grappy wrote the Winterses, 
and the answer came briefly that their son 
was dead. Then my mother in her grief died 
when I was.born. I have never known 
what made Grappy dislike my other 
grandparents so, but at the slightest ques- 
tion on my part Grappy would fall into 
anger or silence. Grappy and Granny 
were the only parents Tver knew, of 
course. I had such a happy childhood. 
The first thing I can ever remember is 
Grappy catching me up when he came in 
from work, and saying ‘Heigh-ho, your 
chin’s startin’ to split in two.’ We three 
were so happy until I was sixteen. Oh, 
I tell you”—she broke off suddenly— 
“happiness is a queer thing. I’ve lived 
the life of a poor girl and a rich one, and 
I’ve learned a few things. You can laugh 
just as wholeheartedly in a steaming hot 
kitchen as you can in a ballroom, and you 
can shed just as bitter tears on a satin 
pillow as you can on a bundle of hay.” A 
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little ashamed of her emotion she hurried 
back to her story: - 

“Then, when I was sixteen, like a fairy 
tale out of my most cherished books, my 
other grandparents came to the farm. 
Grandfather Winters had become very 
wealthy in oil, and I know now, what I 
didn’t know then, that Grandmother 
Winters found herself possessed of every- 
thing but social position. I think she 
must have argued. that a young grand- 
daughter, if she were passable, could assist 
her in getting a foothold. I know the first 
thing she said when she saw me was, ‘Oh, 
Jim, I do want her.’ 

“But Grappy and Granny wouldn’t let 
me go. Grappy was frightful . . . how he 
talked!» And then the Winterses began to 
tell me what they would do for me. All 
at once Grappy’s anger seemed to collapse, 
as though he were beaten. I think he must 
have suddenly seen that he and Grann 
had so very little to offer beside the ad- 
vantages the others could give me. It was 
a pitiful moment as I see it now. He said 
he’d leave it to me. I can shut my eyes 
now and see Grappy’s and Granny’s 
drawn, stricken faces when I said I wanted 
to come. I told them I’d come back to 
see them. ... I’d spend a whole year with 
them sometime; but Grappy told me never 
to darken the door of his house again if I 
went. That hurt me of course and it was 
a long time before I sensed that he him- 
self was too hurt to know what he was 
saying. 


re ELL, I came. IJhadeverything.... 

You see.” She threw out her hand in 
a little impersonal gesture which took in the 
exquisite fittings of the room. “But I al- 
ways wanted to go back. So I risked it. 
I hadn’t an idea how they would treat 
me. I saw Granny first, and then went 
down to the barn where Grappy was. I 
stood in the stable door and said, ‘Grappy, 
you never mentioned not darkening the 
barn door,’ Grappy looked up startled, 
and then crumpled down on the milk stool 
and shed the first tears I ever, saw from 
him. Of course Grandfather Winters 
didn’t like it at all because I went. He 
threatened me; but it ended in his only 
stopping my allowance for the time I’was 
away.” 

All this that Connie had been saying 
was merely a collection of words to Nor- 
man. In the first pause he went straight 
to the heart of the thing: “Who is Mr. 
McCune?” 

Constance Winters dropped her eyes. 
“My fiancé,” she said. And Norman’s 
love for Connie loomed beside them like a 
colossal, accusing, third person. 

“Let me explain that, too,” Connie 
went on quickly. Which was the begin- 
ning of her confession, for one does not 
ordinarily need to explain a fiancé. “For 
several years there has been an under- 
standing between the families that I was 
to marry Hal. Grandfather and Hal’s 
father are interested in a great many 
things together. The two are very much 
pleased with it . . . it has seemed the best 
thing to do.” Connie was floundering, 
when Norman interrupted, “ Do you love 
him?” 

Connie evaded, with miserable eyes. 
“Tm quite fond of him.” 

Norman was making it very hard for 
her, standing there, tall and silent and 
honest. “When (Continued on page 86) 


The Funniest Thing That Ever 
- Happened to Me 


’M BEGINNING to take a peculiar 

interest in the personal stories which 

I write now and then for THE AMERI- 

can Macazine. If I keep on picking 

these cards of experience out of my 
memory, I’ll accumulate a whole deck. 
Then (ean just sort them out, arrange 
them in sequence and there it will be—my 
autobiography. 

I have already described in these pages 
some of the big moments of my life. Among 
them was the thrill I got at another man’s 
funeral. Then there was the time when I 
myself drifted so close to the Pearly Gates 
I could hear the newly arrived angels dis- 
cussing the fit of their haloes. While I was 
trying to remember whether my size was 
seven and an eighth, or seven and a quarter, 
and was wondering what my wing-spread 
would be, I noticed that the halo discus- 
sion seemed to be growing fainter. The 
Pearly Gates receded and finally van- 
ished. A few weeks later, I was back on 
my regular job and I don’t know yet how 
I would look in a halo. 

Of course I’m going to need variety in 
this autobiograph of mine. Contrast! 
That’s the teal Zo, having sounded the 
chords of a near-funeral march, I shall 
now proceed to tune my lyre to a gayer 
note. The next number on the program, 
ladies and gentlemen, is entitled: ‘The 
Funniest Thing That Ever Happened to 

e? i 
This is not gomg to be an easy job. One 
man’s humor is another man’s poison. 
What was funny, when it occurred, may 
not be at all funny in the telling. A thing 
which did not seem comical at the time— 
at least, to the hero of the incident—may 
develop humorous aspects after he has re- 
covered from the shock. As the bruises 
heal, the funny-bone comes to. 

So I have been taking soundings in the 
well of my personal recollections, search- 
ing for the most droll among the shreds of 
by-gone happenings. I fish up loose odds 
and ends—but I marvel that I ever saw 
fit to laugh at them. I say to myself that 
it couldn’t have been so very hard to 
make me burst right out, back in the old 
days. 

For instance, up comes a bleached-out 
reminiscence of an elaborate conspiracy by 
which four of us, twenty-odd years ago, 
staged an imaginary race riot in a town 
down South, and gave a large number of 
deceived citizens an exciting night. It was 
waggish fun to us while we were staging it, 
but my maturer judgment reveals it as an 
exhibition of bad taste and misguided 
animal spirits on the part of four unman- 
nerly young cubs. 

Í try again, and out of the mess I gra 
ple a picture of a chill evening in the early 
spring, long, long ago, when a dozen of 
us chartered a team and a wagon and 
took a little Jewish tailor man six miles on 
a “snipe-hunt” and placed him in the 
middle of a swamp with a lantern in one 
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of his hands with which to lure the snipe, 
and a gunny sack in the other for storing 
the birds in. We left him alone, and after 
a little while went back to the road, 
chuckling in youthful glee; but when 
we got there the wagon was gone. 

We walked those six long miles back, 
and were met by our victim where he 
waited for us with a happy smile on his 
face. He had been snipe-hunting before; 
so he just took a short cut out of the 
swamp and drove home—in our hired 
wagon. He went around for days telling 
everybody about it, too—that was the 
worst part. The fellow was a born 
gabbler and didn’t know when to let a 
thing drop. 

So I put that unwhimsical souvenir 
back where it came from. Plainly, it is 
not suited for the present purpose. 
must have something the memory of 
which is a kiss rather than a scar. "Next 
I think of a scene—how it all comes back 
to me!—in a Broadway restaurant when 
the present century was very much 
vounger than it is now, and I hadn't been 
living in New York very long. 


CLEARLY I recreate the entire vision, it 
having for its central figure a heavily 
bearded and probably highly distinguished 
fat foreigner, who sits at the nearest 
table to ours, eating a midnight meal of 
the most incredible proportions. 

We, ourselves, are by way of being 
fair trenchermen—all of us are—but this 
short, broad, Russian-looking person de- 
vours, course by course, enough to feed 
a hungry family, and calls still for more 
and yet more, while we watch him, 
fascinated. Where does a person seem- 
ingly so short-waisted put it all? And 
what interesting sounds he makes! And 
what rapid motions—now orchestrating 
his soup, now handling his knife and fork 
in so spirited a fashion that a person 
standing behind him probably would 
mistake him for a snare-drummer. If he 
can pay the bill it is quite proper for 
him, since he so chooses, to follow the 
fried noodles with a double portion of 
cauliflower as a preliminary to the whole 
squab chicken with Brussels sprouts, 
but certainly somebody should take steps 
to reserve the dramatic rights. Yet, 
mark you, here is no lost energy, no 
wasted force; with him every stroke 
counts. The man is a master. 

Finally, we figure he should be almost 
through. He must be through—sub- 
stantially; a demi-tasse and a bite of 
cheese to follow, perhaps, but surely no 
more than that. But—merciful saints 
preserve us!—what is it the exhausted 
waiter now is bringing him? Can such a 
thing be possible? It can, and it is. The 
waiter is staggering toward the stranger, 
bearing, in a wide, deep dish, the largest 
sweet omelet the world ea ever seen. It 
is more than a sweet omelet, it also is a 


rum omelet, and the rum is burning in 
waving blue-and-yellow flames, with the 
latter all ablaze as the waiter lowers 
is incandescent burden before the expect- 
ant patron. 

And then, on the instant, Mason 
Peters, of our group, leaps to his feet, and 
with the cry, “To the rescue, my gallant 
lads; but save the women and children 
first!” he seizes a seltzer siphon from our 
table and with sharp expert squirts, puts 
that imperiled omelet out! 

I shall always maintain that this was 
one of the funniest things—spontaneously 
funny, l mean—that I ever saw. But in 
it I played little more than the rôle of 
a breathless spectator. I believe, after 
the danger was over, I did help to mop 
off the visiting nobleman’s shirt front and 
wring out some of his whiskers—for it 
was unavoidable that in extinguishing 
such a fire there should be damage from 
water; but here my share ended. [I must 
have an affair in which I took a conspicu- 
ous, if not a leading, part. 

I have it! 1 shall tell the tale of our 
meeting with the left wing of the Seventh 
German Army. l was prominent enough 
there, all right. When it came to pass—: 
the last week in August of 1914—there 
was being unfolded before us, every day 
and nearly every hour, so much of drama 
and heart-racking pathos that in our eyes 
lesser things seemed of no earthly conse 
quence. Certainly, humor had for the 
moment no place in our minds. 

I touched on the incident in the briefest 
possible fashion, in one of the articles | 
was sending home for publication ovet 
here in America. And I did incorporate a 
somewhat condensed version of it into a 
so-called lecture which I delivered over 
the country after I got back from the war, 
and it seemed to go very well with some 
members of my audiences—I mean by 
this, with such members of the audiences 
as had not already gone. I do recall onc 
audience which, to a man, remained on 
the same premises with me until I was all 
the way through to that part. That was 
when I addressed the inmates of Elmira 
Prison. 


HERE were five of us who shared in 

the adventure. We were representa 
tives of reputable American publications, 
but we didn’t look it and in some regards 
couldn’t exactly prove it. None of us prop- 
erly had dressed the part; no belted tunic 
of khaki, no puttees, no field glasses swung 
over the shoulder, not even a wrist watch 
among the whole lot of us. 

We carried blanket credentials from the 
papers and magazines which we served 
on this side of the ocean and, naturally, 
we had provided ourselves beforehand 
with passports; but we had no papers 
from any source, high or low, Me ira 
us to accompany or to trail the Germans 
on their drive across Belgium into France. 


-—— —— ~ ~ Ol 
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Yet that precisely was what we were 
doing—accompanying them once in a 
while, but mostly just tagging along 
behind. We were in exactly the attitude 
of the young man in the limerick who was 
so benighted he didn’t know when he 
was slighted, but would go to a party 
and eat just as hearty as though he’d 
been really invited. 

Sometimes traveling afoot and some- 
times in most unmartial-looking convey- 
ances, we stayed with or near the Germans 
for upward of ten days. ‘Three of us had 
followed them from Louvain; the addi- 
tional pair joined forces with the original 
trio four days later as we slipped unosten- 
tatiously out of Brussels on the heels of 
a gray column, bound south by sou’west. 
Quite by chance, and quite unawares of 
where we were going or of what was 
happening, we blundered into the back- 
vah of the Battle of Mons, and out 
again. We were on the spots of half a 
dozen or more rearguard actions with the 
withdrawing British and French before 
the dead had all been picked up; and, 
daytime or nighttime, we were never 
beyond earshot of the big guns whose 
firing punctuated that historic retreat. 

We lived frugally—I might even say, 
sketchily—on the country, or, rather, off 
it. There was one day when a pot of 
rancid honey and one loaf of soldiers’ 
bread sustained the five of us. There 
was another day when our little expedi- 
tion subsisted on the fond memories of 
square meals we had eaten in the past. 
I remember that for dinner that night I 
had a large, extra-rare mythical’ sirloin 
steak, smothered in occult onions, and 
three helpings of deep-dish psychic pie, 
and not a trace of indigestion afterward, 
either. I should have written to Conan 
Doyle about it. He’d have been at 

leased, I imagine—and grateful as well. 
Reliable evidence of spirit phenomena is 
so hard to find these days. 


ON a certain evening, as the dusk was 
athering, we entered a certain town. 
We had no desire, no prior intention, to 
include that particular town in our tour. 
We were trying to reach Maubeuge, below 
the international boundary, where all that 
day there had been hard and heavy 
fighting as the invaders battered away 
at the French forts. But an intervenin 
range of low hills which diverted the soun 
of the firing, threw us off our course and, 
besides, we got conflicting directions from 
passing refugees. Almost before we realized 
it, the meandering road had become a 
narrow, crooked street lined with old gra 
houses, and we were toiling up a eian 
hill into the little Belgian frontier village 
of Beaumont. ; 
Immediately there were signs and 
sounds to inform us that we were making 
a serious mistake; that our strategy, 
which up until then had been perfect, 
was getting all snarled up. To be sure, 
we had to slide under cover somewhere 
before darkness fell, for the Germans were 
disposed to get fussy if strange civilians 
took to wandering around among their 
field billets in the night. They were very 
funny that way. In fact, they were 
likely to become downright suspicious; 
and suspicion on the part of the Germans 
during the war resulted fatally in quite 
a number of cases, as you may recall. 
So, in order to avoid possible complica- 
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tions, we would require shelter before the 
twilight thickened; still, some other town 
would have suited us. 

It was too late, though, to turn back. 
A battery of field ecs had come clatter- 
ing into the street behind us, shutting 
off our line of retreat. So we went ahead. 

We negotiated a sharp angle and came 
out of a bottle-necked opening into the 
public square. 5 

Right at this point would be a good 
place, I take it, for me to make some 
mention of our traveling equipment: 
Two of our party were pedaling labori- 
ously along on second-hand bicycles which 
we had bought the day before. 

The remaining three were riding in a 
vehicle which might once have been a 
dog-cart, before it began to go to pieces. 
It was a wheezing, decrepit thing that 
went on two wheels and opened in the 
back, like a woman’s dress. I was the 
driver. l drove an exceedingly angular 
mare of conservative habits and un- 
doubted antiquity. We had bought her 


on the day previous from the same 
native profiteer who sold us the dog-cart. 
Her Christian name was Bulotte, which is 
French, I believe; but, because of her 
prevalent color scheme and a certain 
individualistic style of architecture she 
had, we called her Gray Gables. For 
shedding rain water she was the best- 
organized animal I have ever seen. 


GRAY GABLES was no gadabout, PI 
say that for her. The farther we urged 
her along, the more homesick she got. 
She showed it- not only by her expression 
of countenance but by her actions. Every 
time we halted she lay down right where 
she was, regardless of traffic conditions, 
and went off to sleep or pretended to go. 
But the moment you turned your head, 
the dear old home-body would get up 
and start back to where she came from. 
These then—the two infirm bicycles, the 
remains of the dog-cart, and Gray Gables 
—made up our service of transportation. 

No, 1 am (Continued on page 171) 


“Bob” Lesley Got a Big Jolt, But 
It Started Him Going 


The story of a boy who went into business by accident 
and made good by keeping his eyes open 


NE day about fifty years ago 

“Bob” Lesley, a youngster 

employed on a Philadelphia 

newspaper, had a severe test 

of his mettle. He found in his 

mail an unexpected freight bill for $174, 

representing the charges on two carloads 

of cement consigned to him. Lesley’s sal- 
ary was ten dollars a week! 

Freight bills were a novelty; he studied 
with something approaching terror the 
appalling list of things that would proba- 
bly happen to him if he failed to pay 
promptly. But even at 
nineteen — that was Les- 
ley’s age then—he had the 
knack of meeting any emer- 
gency by looking around, 
under, and on top of it. He 
was full of curiosity. And 
his mind was wide open to 
new ideas. Therefore he 
wasn’t an easy youngster 
to “stump.” 

The kind of cement that 
Lesley knew about came in 
little tubes and was sold in 
stationery stores. He had 
done some collecting for 
the newspaperin such stores, 


and had seen it on the 
shelves. He knew. that 
customers bought it to 


paste bits of wood and 
metal together. 

But two carloads of that 
kind of cement, as Lesley 
very well knew, would have 
supplied all the stationers 
in Philadelphia for months 
and months! ’ . 

Lesley had brought his 
predicament on himself. In 
an unguarded moment he 
had lightly agreed to help 
out a Maryland uncle. The 
uncle manufactured cement. 
The pane of 1873 had 
caused a severe slump in 
business, and orders were badly needed. 

Lesley had never sold anything to 
speak of in his life. But when he was 
asked if he thought he could dispose of a 
little cement in Philadelphia in his spare 
moments, he visualized those tubes in the 
stationery stores and replied without hes- 
itation that he could. e was nineteen; 
therefore he knew perfectly well that he 
could sell anything! : 

But the freight bill for $174 caused him 
some doubts. He went down to see what 
he had really bargained for. One look on 
the platform where the cement had been 
unloaded showed him that his uncle’s ce- 
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two together and arrive at four. 


wits nimble. Big ideas do not drop out of 


come. 
whether by industries or by individuals. 
“You can talk about the fascination of 
digging hundreds of feet into the ground for 
wealth that may not be there. 
country is covered a foot deep, on top of the 
ground, with mines of wealth waiting to be 
put to better uses than anybody has yet 
thought of for them. 
tremendous opportunities in every industry. 
All it needs is men with the fresh vision, and 
the friendliness to new ideas required to see 
them and put them to work.” 


By Neil M. Clark 


ment came, not in tubes, but in barrels. 
There were two hundred barrels of it in 
those two carloads. He thought it was 
all the cement in the world! 


The first thing to be done was to get the - 


stuff away from the railroad. Lesley had 
a small account with a savings bank. But 
money was tight, on account of the panic, 
and withdrawals were supposed not to be 
made without giving ten days’ notice. 
However, after explaining his predica- 
ment to the treasurer with the eloquence 
of extreme necessity, Lesley was allowed 


. Big Ideas Do Not Drop 


Out of the Sky 


“TZ EEP alert to new things,” says Mr. 
Put two and 
Keep your 


Lesley. “Be curious. 


the sky. They come because somebody is 
looking for them, and is receptive when they 
That is the way progress is made, 


to draw enough to pay the freight. A 
contractor with whom he had some ac- 
quaintance thereupon agreed to haul 
away the cement and store it in his yard 
until the next big question—what to do 
with it—was decided. 

On the newspaper with Lesley was a 
man named Trinkle, eight years older, 
and friendly. The young man confided 
in him, snd. asked E 

“What,” queried Trinkle, “is cement?” 

By this time Lesley had got hold of a 
little book which dispelled a small part 
of his ignorance, and he was able to fur- 
nish a modestly intelligent answer. 


But this 


There are simply 


“It’s something,” he said, “that you 
build with.” 

“Ts it,” Trinkle wanted to know, “good 
for bridges?” 

Lesley consulted his book. 

“Well,” said Trinkle, ‘So-and-so”’— 
naming an important local politician— 
“is a good friend of mine. I know that he 
has been figuring in connection with some 
bridge contracts lately. I'll talk with 
him.” 

He did. The next day Lesley heard 
that he was to go and see a 
certain contractor. He sat 
down in this man’s office, 
possibly as green a salės- 
man as ever faced a poten- 
tial customer; but he was 
inspired by netessity. And 
before he left he had an 
order not only for the two 
hundred barrels of cement 
that had been wished on 
him, but for ten thousand 
more! The commission 
amounted to about twenty 
cents per barrel, a total of 
something like two thou- 
sand dollars. 

“We’ll go halves”? Les- 
ley told Trinkle. 

It gave them a stake. 
They formed a partnership 
which lasted for twenty- 
five years without a break 
and without formal articles 
or a written agreement of 
any kind. 

For Lesley that was the 
beginning of a very inter- 
esting and profitable expe- 
rience. He started out by 
knowing nothing about 
building cement. To-day 
people who know the facts 
speak of him as “the father 
of the Portland cement in- 
dustry ın the United States.” 

Robert W. Lesley 1s that, and much else 

sides. He is a manufacturer, with active 
interests in many important companies. 
He is an owner and one of the editors of two 
of the leading cement trade papers in the 
country. He is an inventor, with many 
patents to his credit. He is a lawyer, and for 
a time he was a legal representative of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He is an author, 
and has recently completed a history of 
the cement industry. a writer on 
Portland cement his work has had inter- 
national recognition. He was associated 
as an official and member in forming the 
two great engineering societies: the Amer- 
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ican Association for Testing Materials, 
and the Concrete Institute. He was also 
the first president of the Portland Cement 
Association, which he assisted in found- 
ing, and of which for many years he was 
the only honorary member. 

These indicate a few of his activities, 
the activities of a man with a nervously 
energetic mind, open to new ideas, eager 
to recognize opportunities and quick to 
respond to them. His is a career that re- 
pays study. 

{tnet him recently at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago. His brisk 
“Good morning!” had the 
outdoors sound in it. The 
morning was still young; 
but he told me he had al- 
ready had a long walk. 
His cheeks were rosy from 
contact with a chilly wind 
off Lake Michigan. His 
keen eyes, his hair but 
lightly touched with gray, 
and his air of abundant vi- 
tality and energy made 
him appear easily twenty 
years younger than seven- 
ty. et he was born on 
the Fourth of July, 1853. 


R. LESLEY’S father 

wasin the consular serv- 
ice, and the boy’s early edu- 
cation did not follow strictly 
formal lines. He had tutors 
and a good deal of instruc- 
tion at home, and the re- 
sult was that he advanced 
fast, and was ready for col- 
lege at an earlier age than 
most boys. He matricu- 
lated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1867, at 
the age of fourteen, and 
was the youngest boy in 
his class. 

Young Lesley had a 
glorious time at the uni- 
versity for a while, but 
business appealed to him 
strongly. Mr. Childs, the 
owner of the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger” at 
that time, was a 
family friend, and 
offered him a job as 
errand boy at four 
dollars a week. He 
accepted eagerly, 
and thus at fourteen 
began earning his 
own living. The in- 
cident already nar- 
rated occurred some 
years later, after he had received a raise 
or two, and knew at least a few of the 
ins and outs of business. 

“Trinkle and I,” said Mr. Lesley, in 
telling me this and other of his experi- 
ences, “did not engage exclusively in the 
cement business immediately after our 
first windfall. We opened a little office 
around the corner from the ‘Ledger.’ 
But we held on to our salaried jobs. 

“His working hours and mine were dif- 
ferent. One or the other of us managed 
to be at this round-the-corner office the 
bigger part of the time. When we were 
bath away, a boy stayed there for us and 
slipped around to tell us if we had a caller. 

hat first shipment of cement which 


product. 


handle it. 
the bar in 1879. 


nearly stumped me with the $174 freight 
bill, was natural cement. That was the 
only kind then manufactured in the 
United States. Portland cement is al- 
most the only kind used to-day, and at 
that time it was all imported. 

“By 1883, Trinkle and I were selling a 
good many thousand barrels of cement 
for other people, both the domestic and 
the imported varieties. I had read all the 
books I could lay my hands on in connec- 


tion with the manufacture of Portland 
cement in France, England, and Ger- 


Robert W. Lesley is one of the dominant figures in the cement industry of 
America. He is known as the father of the Portland cement industry in this 
country, and is the inventor of many devices used in the manufacture of this 
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many; and while our principal business 
was selling the American natural cement, 
we early became associated with the pio- 
neer American Portland cement manufac- 
turer, David O. Saylor, in selling his 
product. . 

“Through reading and association with 
a Belgian chemist, De Smedt, then in the 
government service in Washington, I 
studied the chemistry of cement and 
made numerous experiments and inven- 
tions, designed to improve production. I 
was also interested in developing De 
Smedt’s inventions in the same feld. 
Therefore we saw a good business oppor- 
tunity in becoming manufacturers our- 
selves of Portland cement. We felt that 
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we could then use the inventions, and 

take producing as well as selling profits. 

So we started a plant. It happened to be 

one of the two earliest successfully-devel- 

oped Portland cement plants in the 
nited States. 

“Now there are over a hundred plants. 
From that day to this the industry has 
grown tremendously, and the one best 
reason for it, in my opinion, is this: The 
men in the industry for the most part 
haven’t let themselves get into ruts in 
their thinking and practice. They have 
time and again scrapped 
methods in which thousands 
of dollars had been invested, 
when better methods were 
invented. 

“They are still doing it. 
The Portland cement in- 
dustry to-day, like many 
others, seems a very stable 
and highly-developed 
thing. ut there are new 
developments under way 
right now that will proba- 
bly revolutionize it. There’s 
a lesson in that. The min- 
ute any individual says to 
himself, “This is good 
enough for me!’ he is a 
back. number. The pro- 
cession sweeps past him. 


“IN PICKING a place for 

our first plant, I did not 
altogether foresee the tre- 
mendous development that 
has come, nor the lines it 
would take. I tramped 
dozens of miles up and 
down the Delaware and 
Lehigh valleys about East- 
on and Allentown. That 
is now the greatest Port- 
land cement manufacturin 
district anywhere. 1 had 
options on what have since 
become the best manufac- 
turing sites. 

“I passed them up. I 
was still thinking in terms 
of natural cement. I 

- looked for rock with 
a low lime content, 
needed for natural 
cement. We planned 
to manufacture 
natural cement, and 
to add lime to the 
natural rock in mak- 
ing Portland cement. 
On the sites I did not 
buy, nature had al- 
ready mixed the nec- 
essary materials in about the right pro- 
portions for Portland cement, and there 
now are many of the great Portland cement 

lants. We did not anticipate that one 

ind of cement would one day completely 
replace the other. You can’t all at once 
throw off the old and plunge into the new. 
You have to make haste slowly, taking 
one sure step at a time. 

“After we got to manufacturing, I con- 
vinced myself of this: that one of the best 
things we could do for our business was 
not to stick too close to it. That seems 
contrary to all the rules. Here’s what it 
means: 

“Most lack of progress is due to ruts. 
People get in (Continued on page 204) 


Are You Getting Nervous? 
Here Are the Signs 
An Stavi with Dr. Foster Kennedy, a noted American neurologist 


As reported by M. K. Wisehart 


ECENTLY, a man thirty-five 
years old, the junior partner in 
a stock-brokerage firm, con- 
sulted me about the difficulties 
i he was having in getting 
through his day’s work. I found that 
he was extremely nervous, only a few 
steps removed from a complete break- 
down. And the ways in which he showed 
his nervousness are characteristic of 
many of us who are forcing ourselves 
unnecessarily to work under a great 
strain. He was in charge 
of a department that re- 
quired him to receive orders 
and give important in- 
structions involving many 
thousands of dollars, by 
telephone; and he had to 
work with great rapidity. 
His hours were from nine- 
thirty to three-thirty, with 
an interval for luncheon of 
not more than twenty min- 
utes. l 

Apart from his work, l 
found that he had no recrea- 
tion of which he was really 
fond, nothing that preoccu- 
pied his attention entirely 
and took his mind off his 
work after hours. 

Formerly he had been 
able to give and execute 
orders without the least 
hesitation; but for some 
months past he had found 
himself wishing he could 
have time to think matters 
over before making his 
decisions. He was continu- 
ally worrying about the 
possibility of making some 
error in judgment that 
would cost the firm a good 
deal of money. At night 
he could not sleep. When 
he went to work in the 
morning he was apt to feel 
more tired than at the close 
of the previous day; but this “morning 
fatigue” usually wore off by noon. 

In order to keep himself at top-notch 
for his work he had begun taking a drink 
of whisky once in the morning and again 
in the afternoon. He thought that the 
whisky made his judgment surer; but 
the fact is, as I explained to him, the 
whisky simply gave him a kind of false 
courage, dulling his receiving centers so 
that he became less afraid of making a 
costly error, though the chances of his 
doing so were actually increased. Also, 
he had increased his consumption of 
cigarettes from twenty or thirty to about 
sixty a day—but smoking only. about a 
quarter of each one. 
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His hands had begun to tremble, 
though the amount oF alcohol he was 
using was not sufficient to account for 
this. He could not control the twitching 
of his lips. 

Also, he had begun to have explosions 
of bad temper over very slight matters, 
sometimes speaking irritably to customers 
over the telephone. 

One day one of the senior partners 
spoke to him abcut the way he was 
addréssing customers. This rebuke the 


What Do These Things Tell 


You About Yourself 
and Your Friends? 


LEEPLESSNESS,” Doctor Kennedy tells us, ‘is one 
of the commonest signs of nervousness. Another is 
physical unrest. You are showing signs of nervousness 
when you cannot keep from twitching your eyebrows, shrug- 
ging your shoulders, swinging one foot when your legs are 
crossed; or when you cannot sit at a desk or table without 
continually tapping with the fingers. 

“The nervous man very often finds that he cannot concen- 
trate on one task, but continually goes from one thing to 
another. He is also very apt to lose interest in the work and 
recreations that formerly gave him pleasure. And he is easily 
fatigued, but fatigue is not in every case an indication of 
nervousness; it may arise from some physical condition. 
Nervous fatigue is most commonly indicated by a constant 
feeling of tightness around the head. 

“I have known men to go on struggling with their work 
when they felt that every little task added to their regular 
routine by their superiors was an imposition.. This feeling of 
resentment on the part of an employee when given work to do 
is a very definite sign that he needs a rest. When a man is 
doing his work normally he feels that he is master of his job, 
and gets a sense of pleasure from this domination. His work 
doesn’t drag and discourage him. 

“These signs I have just mentioned may mean that a man 
is not getting enough exercise, or that he is not taking enough 
pleasurable recreation. On the other hand, they may mean 
the beginning of a long and serious illness.” 


younger man took quietly—with twitch- 
ing lips. But on a second occasion, when 
he was cautioned about the same thing, 
he clenched his fists and threatened his 
associate with physical injury. 

There was another indication of his 
nervous condition which was of equal 
or even greater importance than those 
already mentioned. He had begun to be 
suspicious of his associates in the firm, 
and even of his subordinates. He sus- 
pected that they were picking on him 
and making him unnecessary trouble. 
If he saw one of his associates making a 
peculiar motion with his lips, he assumed 
that the man was mimicking him. If two 
or three persons in the office talked to- 


gether quietly, he feared they were saying 
something malicious about him. 

I knew that this man was a highly 
respected and valuable member of the 
firm and that his suspicions were abso- 
lutely groundless. Yet when I assured him 
of this he doubted me. 

The first thing necessary to get this 
man back into normal condition was for 
him to take a complete rest—but not a 
very longone. The average man of sound 
physique recovers his normal point of view 
very quickly when he has 
once been removed from the 
scene of his worry and strain. 
The broker stayed in bed 
five days, and during that 
time he had no alcohol and 
he cut down his cigarettes 
to five. His diet consisted 
of green vegetables, butter- 
milk, sweet milk, fruit, fish, 
and chicken. 

Twice a day he took 
oxygen baths, such as any 
person can take in his own 
tub simply by adding cer- 
tain salts to the water. 
These salts give off bubbles 
which bombard the body 
and stimulate a pleasant 
sense of relaxation. In 
addition, he took a moder- 
ate amount of exercise. 
Three or four times a day, 
in his own room, he went 
through the motions of 
running—a hundred steps 
at a time. 

When I saw him on the 
fifth day, he had recovered 
his mental poise. He was 
quite prepared to believe 
me when I told him that 
his former suspicions of his 
colleagues were groundless. 
He even laughed at some of 
the things I told him he 
had said on his first visit. 
He went back to his work, 
and has been on the job ever since—keep- 
ing himself in good condition physically 
and mentally by following certain rules 
regarding a more reasonable way of living. 

if the broker had continued at his 
work under the same strain the result 
would unquestionably have been dis- 
astrous. His suspicions of the people 
around him would probably have intensi- 
fied; he would have come to believe 
they were conspiring against him. This 
belief would have encouraged him to 
exaggerate his own importance, and 
pretty soon he would have begun to think 
of himself as some great personage, a 
man with the attributes of a great 
financier—and that would have been the 
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begining of a real mental breakdown. 
e point I want to emphasize here— 
the indications of nervousness shown by 
the broker were only slightly more acute 
than those shown by many business and 
professional men, who do not realize how 
nervous they really are, and so are not 
taking the necessary measures to keep 
themselves physically and mentally fit. 
Just what these measures are I am going 
to explain in detail presently; but first 
I want to tell you about the case of 
another nervous man. 

This man was the head of a large 
shoe-manufacturing company. When he 
came to me his eyes were starting out of 
his head. His heart was beating half 
again as fast as it should. He told me 
that in the course of the day when he was 
at his desk, and thought of the many 
important tasks ahead of him, his: fore- 
head would become beaded with sweat. 
Moreover, he had begun to dream regu- 
larly about his work—the first sign always 
of a man under a heavy strain. 


HERE was very little to do for this 

maninaphysicalway. His diet needed 
regulating, and a slight operation was 
necessary to open the air passages of 
his nose so that he could breathe more 
freely. But what he really needed was 
to live more sanely, in a way that enables 
us to work hard and yet keep a sense 
of proportion about ourselves and our 
business. 

For years the manufacturer had been 
spending nine or ten hours a day in close 
contact with his office. Not infrequently 
he had luncheon served at his desk. 
He disliked to attend social gatherings. 
He was apt to call business conferences 
in the evening, or he spent the evening 
reading trade reports or financial state- 
ments. The books he read had to do with 
economic questions. 

But his work was not the pleasure to 
him that it had once been. It seemed as 
though he were rolling a stone up a hill 
without any hope of ever getting it to 
the top. urthermore, though his busi- 
ness was in a flourishing condition, he 
had begun to worry about its future; 
whether it would grow and develop after 
he was gone and he a monument to the 
efforts he had put into it. In a vague way 
he realized that his anxieties were absurd. 
But he could not throw them off. He 
told me solemnly that he thought his 
mind was affected. 

On the day that this man first came to 
see me the newspapers carried long 
accounts of the opening of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, the young Egyptian Pha- 
raoh. Many of my friends. had been 
reading about the discovery of the tomb 
with enchanted interest. But not the 
shoe manufacturer. Without so much 
as glancing at the thrilling chronicle, 
he had turned to the stock reports and 
financial news. 

I talked with him about the young 
Pharaoh who. lived so many centuries 
before Christ, how his power had risen 
and waned, and asked him to read an 
account of the discovery. Very quickly 
he became interested in it, and began ask- 
ing me questions. 

“You see,” I said, “your mind is all 
right. You are interested in a normal 
way in the things that ought to interest 
everybody. One trouble with you ‘is that 
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Dr. Foster Kennedy is a noted American neurologist. 
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you are forcing yourself to concentrate 
all the time on the little things close at 
hand, the details and problems of your 
business. You need the relaxation that 
comes from looking a long way off 
down the bigger perspectives—backward 
through history and forward through 
science and its discoveries. 


“NTO MEDICINE in the world will do 
you as much good as merriment in 
your heart. You’ve kept your mind on 
details of one kind so long that you are 
taking yourself too seriously. What do 
ou care what is going to happen to your 
usiness three thousand years from now? 
If you do care, what difference will it 
make? You want to think of yourself 
for what you are—just one molecule of 
the universe. Think of that until you can 
laugh at the serious way you've been tak- 
ing yourself and your work. Work isn’t 
something to worry about. It’s just one 
ii cg having fun.” 


my recommendation, the manu- 


facturer went to an amusing play. Also, 
had him get a copy of the “Oxford Boc 
of English Verse.” In my office I ha 
him read aloud for ten minutes to g 
him into the swing and rhythm. It w: 
hard for him at first, but presently he w: 
reading pretty well. I told him abou 
other books to read, and made him promi: 
that he would have a jollification evenir 
with some old friends he hadn’t seen in 
long time. Another thing I recommende 
to him may seem even more unusual- 
prayer. He promised me he would pra 
not only when he went to church, but ; 
his office during the day—and I told hi 
what I shall tell you presently about tł 
truly medicinal value of prayer. To-da 
the manufacturer is a well man, as 
know from the pleasant tone of the lette 
he writes me about books, things, and h 
newly acquired whimsical views of life. 

he person who suspects himself « 
nervousness should apply himself to 
simple régime of the kind I am going 1 
outline. If he still (Continued on page 20¢ 


Mr. Hollinger frowned. ... He frowned because he was wondering why the deuce 
a man couldn’t run his household as easily and smoothly as he ran his office 


Every Man Has to Be 
Looked After 


The story of a good husband, a wise stenographer, and a sensible wife 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


R. ROBERT HOLLINGER 
looked severely at his office 
secretary, Miss Florence Kel- 
ler, and Miss Keller returned 
the look with exactly the 


nght mixture of deference, willingness,- 
and expectation in her glance. Her ready . 


encil was poised above her notebook. 

er smooth head, with its simple arrange- 
ment of shining brown hair, was slightly to 
one side, that her ear might miss no pre- 
cious word which fell from Mr. Hollin- 
ger’s lips. Everything about her was cool, 
correct, and efficient. She was, indeed, 
efficiency raised to the nth power. Also, 
she was sincere. She really admired her 
employer, a state of mind not so common 
among stenographers as business men 
think it is. 

Mr. Hollinger frowned. The frown was 
not directed at Miss Keller, for whom he 
had a high regard. He knew that she ad- 
mired him, and he admired her taste. 
Also, he deeply respected her ability and 
openly bask 
service. He frowned now because he was 
wondering why the deuce a man couldn’t 
run his household as easily and smoothly 
as he ran his office. It is not a new reflec- 
tion among men; but it was new to Hollin- 
ger, and he was holding it up to consider it. 

At the office one ordered things done 
and they were done. At the house one 
didn’t exactly order, but it amounted to 
the same thing; and then there was an 
endless amount of babble, and in the end 
the thing was done rarely, or not done at 
all. Of course, when a man thought it 
out, the explanation was simple enough. 
If things didn’t go right at the office, one 
fired the staff—and if things didn’t go 
right at home one couldn’t do that. Not 
that one wanted to, of course—except at 
hectic moments, What one really wanted 
was the privilege of occasionally suspend- 
ing the family, as it were, or of putting it 
on probation; its return to favor and do- 
mestic life dependent upon a general im- 
provement in its behavior. 

All of which means that Mr. Hollinger 
had had a hurried and highly unsatisfac- 
tory breakfast, at a table at which his 
young son and daughter had alternately 
yawned and squabbled; the waitress had 
upset his coffee; the cook had failed on the 
omelet—and his wife had complained bit- 
terly of the servant problem and men- 
tioned that the price of provisions was 
not going down, notwithstanding all the 
contrary statements in the newspapers. 

In short, it had been a fair sample of 
most of Mr. Hollinger’s breakfast hours, 
and it was not at all the right preparation 
for a strenuous business day. Nor could 
he look forward to much improvement at 


in the perfection of her 
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dinner time. Young Bob, if he deigned to 
dine at home, was usually in a rush to get 
through and be off to: meet an evening 
engagement, though at dinner, as at 
breakfast, he always found time to wran- 

le with his sister. Anne, the débutante 

aughter of the house, was usually late to 
dinner, owing to her presence at several 
teas in the afternoons. Also, she, too, was 
almost invariably going out again in the 
evening and, like her brother, she success- 
fully conveyed the effect of a young bird 
merely lighting on the edge of the parental 
nest long enough to be fed. Their mother, 
a charming woman away from home, 
when at home was invariably worried 
about something, and she had a bad 


habit, which was increasing with the- 
years, of discussing these worries at the - 


table, as well as in any other place where 
she happened to be. 


To this nerve-straining - atmosphere. 


servants came and promptly departed 
again. Hollinger was almost always glad 
to see them go. They were rarely efficient. 
It seemed impossible to get a good cook, 
or to keep her if by a miracle one found 
her. According to Margaret, the waste 
that went on in the kitchen was appalling. 
Yet for all this inconvenience, this inces- 
sant discomfort, he was paying household 
bills amounting, on an average, to ten 
thousand a year. Something was wrong. 
It needed to be taken in hand. But just 
what was it, and how did one take it in 
hand? Pushing the morning mail aside 
with a fine, resolute gesture, Hollinger ad- 
dressed his secretary. 


“NAISS KELLER,” he said abruptly, 
“how do you live?” 

There are those who might have mis- 
understood the question, or might have 
poun to misunderstand it. Florence 

eller was not among these. Neither was 
‘she among those who felt that her duties 
began and ended with the taking and 
transcribing of stenographic notes. Being 
that priceless pearl, an efficient secretary, 
she understood and acted upon the knowl- 
edge that, in addition to her other tasks, 
she was expected to keep her employer’s 
private accounts, select his gifts for his 
family at Christmas time and on anniver- 
saries, take note of his social as well as his 
business engagements, tell him what his 
wife meant by certain things she said, see 
that he did not forget his mother’s birth- 
day, and advise hm in personal crises. 
She answered him now, simply and natu- 
rally, for she realized that the question la 
within the widening sphere of her useful- 
ness to him. x 

“I board,” she said. 

“Oh pe 


Hollinger’s tone was a little flat. He 
felt a little flac. He had the usual theory 
of the domestic man that the experience 
of boarding was the turn of the screw of 
existence. Whenever matters at home 
were even more than normally uncom- 
fortable he told himself, “Well, at least I 
don’t board.” And here was Florence 
Keller, to whom he had turned for guid- 


‘arice, admitting that she boarded. 


“How?” he asked. 
house or a hotel?” 

“Neither. I have a three-room flat in 
an apartment house, and I take my meals 
with friends across the hall.” 


OLLINGER was relieved. This was 
better. It justified his faith in her 
judgment. 
“That’s a pretty good idea,” he said 
slowly. “You can get back to your own 


“In a boarding- 


quiet quarters as soon as you have had 
your meals.” l 
“Of course. And while I am having my 


meals there is a nice atmosphere, for my 
friends know I will leave if there isn’t,” 
said Miss Keller simply. “So they save 
their little domestic irritabilities and tales 
of woe till I am out of the way, which, in- 
cidentally, is as good for them as it is for 
me. l 
“Must there always be irritabilities 
and tales of woe at family tables?” Hol- 
linger asked the question thoughtfully, 
taking in the new idea. Subconsciously 
he had fancied that his own discomfort 
was unique. 

“Of course not—but there very often 
is,” said Miss Keller briskly. She really 
was a remarkable young person, Hollinger 
reflected. She wasn’t showing the least 
surprise at the turn the conversation was 
taking. He remembered that she never 
did show surprise. She was merely lend- 
ing herself to it, as she lent herself to any- 
thing he started. Her pencil was no 
longer poised for his dictation. She was 
no longer looking at him expectantly. She 
drew idle lines across her notebook as she 
went on talking, thinking things out ‘as 
she spoke, giving him the best she had, 
and putting him at his ease by the casual- 
ness of her manner. 

‘You see, it’s natural enough,” she said. 
“The family is the finest institution we 
have; but it’s like other human institu- 
tions—it is not perfect, and we have to 
pay a price for what it gives us.” 

“You bet it isn’t perfect,” Hollinger 
warmly corroborated. 

“In your heart,” said Florence Keller 
serenely, striking the personal note as 
simply as if it were impersonal, “you 
think there’s nothing better—you know 
you do. You think you have the most 
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charming wife and the 
finest son and daughter 
in the world. I’ve heard 
you talk about them. 
hat you must not for- 
get is that the ties be- 
tween the members of 
a family are so close, so 
intimate, that individ- 
uals are bound to see the 
worst as well as the best 
of one another. The 
rest of the world is more 
or less on parade before 
us. Even our closest 
friends have their re- 
serves. But in the aver- 
age family there’s vast 
affection, vast solidarity, 
but, well, not much illu- 
sion. The members show 
themselves to one an- 
other as they are. Also, 
they take their prob- 
lems and their worries 
to one another. Why 
shouldn’t they? Where 
else would they take 
them?” 
“Youspeak,” said Hol- 
linger, “with the fine phi- 
losophy of the unat- 
tached. You live alone.” 
“T have five married 
brothers and sisters,” 
said Miss Keller. 
“That’s why you live 
alone,” Hollinger pointed 
out. “What puzzles me,” 
he went on, as she did 
not answer this, “‘is the 
endlessness of the wor- 
ries and problems. Sure- 
ly’—he tried to soften 
the tacit admission by 
a smile—“‘there ought to 
be a few restful intervals, 
don’t you think?” 


LORENCE KEL- 

LER looked at him 
as he sat now staring 
moodily through a win- 
dow near his desk. She 
took in with a sense of 
shock the lines around his 
mouth and eyes, the utter 
weariness of his expres- 
sion. 

“There should be in- 
tervals,” she agreed, a note of sympathy 
creeping into her voice, despite her effort 
to keep it casual. “Of course there 
should. And of course there are in well- 
regulated families, unless the members 
are very selfish or have unconsciously 
formed habits of incessant grumbling or 
complaint. Some men and women have, 
you know, without realizing it at all. 
They really are quite comfortable and 
happy, but they have acquired the trick 
of fault-finding—” 

Still gazing out at the chimneys bisect- 
ing the sky lines near the window, Hol- 
linger began to talk. It was an odd talk, 
a dreary and amazingly candid mono- 
logue, interspersed with “you—mustn’t— 
think” and ‘of—course—you—under- 
stand” and ‘“I—don’t—want—to—give 
—you—the—impression;” but before it 
ended Florence Keller had as definite a 
picture of her employer’s home life as if it 
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In the next moment he was reassured by his son’s casual 
you are, dear,” and by the easy acceptance of his daughter's 


had unrolled before her on a moving pic- 
ture screen. She saw the devoted but 
misguided wife, to whom her husband had 
ceased to be a man and had become a 
father, a provider, and an Ear. She saw 
the selfish and self-absorbed son and 
daughter, wholly engrossed in their own 
interests, their developing young lives. 

“I don’t know why I’m gassing along 
like this,” said Hollinger, abruptly inter- 
rupting himself. “Only— Well, Pm not 
as young as I was. I was forty-five yes- 
terday. I suppose I mind trifles more 
than 1 did. Anyway, I’m so hungry for 
rest and peace that I’d almost like to be 
drugged into unconsciousness for a few 
hours. I guess that’s about the only way 
I could get it,” he ended bitterly. 

“The conditions you have described are 
not trifles,” the gird said, almost sharply. 
“They’re—they’re unpardonable. It is 
really appalling that, after all your work 


and responsibility, you can’t go home to 
the rest and quiet or diversion you ought 
to have. You seem to be the shock-ab- 
sorber for the whole family, whereas the 
others should be saving you from even the 
slightest annoyances. It’s the least they 
can do. It’s—” But Hollinger held up 
his hand. 

“Forget it,” he said, good-humoredly 
but firmly. “I don’t know what started 
me off; but I feel better for talking things 
over, though I’ve made a mountain out of 
a mole hill.” 


“TELL me just one thing more,” the 
girl asked. “Have you tried to change 
things? Have you given your family any 
idea of how you feel?” 

“Oh, I’ve sputtered a bit,” Hollinger 
cheerfully admitted. He seemed to be 
throwing off the depression of the past 
half-hour. “I’ve even gone away to the 
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nod, by his wife’s familiar, ‘‘Oh, there 


expression. Nothing was wrong, then 
club once or twice lately, for a little rest. 

ut I can’t make ’em understand. It’s as 
if I were speaking a strange language.” 

is tone changed. “Now let’s get down 
to business,’ he said almost curtly. 
“About this affair with Dickman and 
Company—” 


[i WAS a busy day. Hollinger turned 
over a small mountain of mail to Miss 
Keller and bustled out of the office to keep 
half a dozen appointments. Several of 
these were unsatisfactory in their results. 
None of them added appreciably to his 
income. Also, he had what he mentally 
called a “‘set-to” with one of the few men 
he intensely disliked; and though, with 
good business and justice on his side, he 
got the better of the other, the episode 
took a lot of vitality out of him. He was 
not ready to start for home till six o’clock, 
and when that hour struck he sat in his 


otherwise deserted office, his legs straight 
out before him, his hands deep-thrust in 
his trousers pockets, his somber eyes on 
the wall, while he considered the choice of 
home or the club. 

What he wanted to do was to go to 
the club again for a few days, as he 
had done once or twice before on plea of 
a series of late business appointments 
there—interviews so protracted that it 
wasn’t worth while to take the long ride 
home afterward. 

But he loathed the trickery and the ly- 
ing which this course entailed. He might 
compromise. He might go to the club for 
dinner, have a quiet rubber of bridge after- 
ward, and get home by bedtime. That 
course would give Margaret only half an 
hour or so for the usual calamity recital. 
At the thought he felt guilty and disloyal, 
as if he himself were to blame for the situ- 
ation which had developed between them. 


‘on his desk. Heads. 


33 
He loved his wife. He knew she loved 
him. Probably,:as Miss Keller had sug- 
gested, her whining—there was really no 
other word for it—was merely a habit of 
which she herself was almost unconscious. 
Possibly, by using tact and discretion, he 
could’ correct that habit or at least mod- 
ify it. Certainly he owed it to Margaret 
and himself to try. But he was horribly 
tired, and the mere thought of the discus- 
sion involved wearied him still more. Of 
course he would see what he could do; but 
not to-night.... 

His fingers, fumbling with the loose sil- 
ver in his pockets, suddenly clasped a 
coin. He would toss for it. Heads, home. 
Tails, the club. He drew out the cin, a 
silver twenty-five-cent piece, and tossed it 
He sighed, slowly 
replaced the coin in his pocket, slowly 
rose, slowly put on his hat and coat, and 
slowly left the office. It was home, then. 
He knew now how much he had wanted it 
to be the club. And yet for any one of the 
three awaiting him in that home he would 
cheerfully have died, if necessary, and he 
admitted the fact with a twisted grin. 
Life was a queer business. One was up 
against a lot of things one couldn’t under- 
stand.... 

He spent the time of the up-town 
journey in the subway in futile efforts. 
to understand them, while a very fat man 
in front of him trod restlessly on his feet and 
cut off his air supply. When Hollinger 
reached his house he thrust his latchkey 
into the lock of the door with an effect ap- 
proaching desperation. If young Bob 
was trying a new jazz record on the: pho-’ 
nograph in the living-room, if Margaret 
was lying in wait around the corner of the 
hall to buttonhole him and tell him the 
new cook had left, and that he must be 
content with a picked-up meal she and 
the waitress had Saared. if his daughter 
Anne started on one of her unending anec- 
dotes about some of her pals, punctuated 
by caustic comments from young Bob, if 
the shoes of the waitress squeaked and the 
soup was cold, and if the telephone kept 
calling the children away from the table 
and delaying the service—if all these 
things happened, and they usually did— 
Hollinger vowed that he would go to the 
club right after dinner. A man owed 
something to himself. 


THE difference in the atmosphere of the 
house struck him as he entered the hall. 
For one thing, it was amazingly quiet. 
The children must be out. He drew a 
quick. breath of relief and, hanging his 
hat and coat on the rack, went directly 
up to his bedroom on the second floor. 
On its threshold he stopped and stared: 
The lights were turned on. A fire blazed 
in the fireplace. Beside the bed were his 

umps and silk socks. Across the bed lay 
fis evening clothes. Through an open 
door he saw his bathroom and heard the 
hot water running into the tub. He un- 
derstood now. There was a special dinner 
on. No doubt a lot of folks were coming. 
But why hadn’t Margaret met him in the 
hall to tell him so, and to order him to 
rush his dressing and to be “especially 
nice” to some new guests? 

Hollinger sighed. It must be something 
very important. It was several years 
since his clothes had been laid out for him, 
since his bath had been prepared. He al- 
ways dressed for (Continued on page 214) 


How I Overcame the Handicap 
Of Self-Consciousness 


HEN I was a boy I was 

wretchedly self-conscious. 

I make the statement with 

` the knowledge that old 

` friends of my Chicago days, 

if they read it, will conclude that I have 
deliberately set out to write fiction about 
myself. The fact is, however, that I suc- 
ceeded as a rule in concealing my self- 


By Julian Street 


many years in New York, an old gentle- 
man who remembered me as a boy was 
shown a book I had written. Looking in- 
credulously at my name upon the cover, 


he exclaimed, “Surely not the little Julian 


Street who used to live down our block?” 
And when they told him it was that very 
one, his face took on a reflective expression. 
“Well, well!” he said. “I sup 


toward them. I was always worryin 
about what others might think of me. A 
Freudian would doubtless diagnose this as 
an “‘inferiority complex.” 

Comparing notes with other men of my 
age, I find that many of them suffered as I 
did from self-consciousness, and I am of 
the opinion that the era in which we grew 
up was a more self-conscious era than that 


. consciousness, and that my method of that boy had been hanged by now!” in which our children have grown up. The 


concealment was to put on 
an armor of pure brass. 
Particularly in cases in 
which I felt that certain of 
the neighbors were hostile 
to me—and I was continu- 
ally in difficulties with the 
neighbors—I would hide my 
embarrassment by being 
“fresh,” and I came to be 
regarded as a conspicuously 
troublesome boy. 

The understanding aunt 
who brought me up worried 
about my future, and she 
has since told me that she 
never saw a lady of the 
neighborhood approaching 
our front door without 
wondering what new com- 
pant was about to be 
odged against me. Usually 
I knew when complaints 
were due. But instead of 
feeling that I deserved to 
be in perpetual trouble I 
was vaguely resentful 
against what seemed to me 
an unjust world. Even in- 
animate objects conspired 
against me. If in fun I 
chased Emma Merigold 
home from school and, en- 
deavoring to catch her, 
seized her flying raincoat, 
the raincoat was sure to 
tear under my hand; if 
with other bogs 1 walked 
the rafters in the McWil- 
liams’s attic, mine was the 
foot that slipped and went 
down throu kthe laths and 
plaster; if I bounced a ball 
on the side wall of the Trum- 
bulls’ house, the ball would 
change its course and break 
. a window. Then, if com- 
plaints were made I would 


And Now 
We Have With Us— 


PLAY on which I had collaborated 
Booth Tarkington,” says Mr. Street, 
produced in lumbus, Ohio, and a large 
luncheon was given in honor of members of the com- 
pany, the manager, and the authors. Tarkington and 
had been sitting up nights working over the play, and 
I was exhausted; but when I attempted to stay away 
from the luncheon, my collaborator insisted that I go, 
saying that to absent myself would be discourteous. 
Having specified that I would not speak, I sat at the 
luncheon in a not uncomfortable stupor. Mary Nash, 
the leading woman, spoke charmingly; George C. Ty- 
ler, the manager, spoke better than anyone supposed he, 
could; and Tarkington, though nervous, was, as al- 
ways, delightful. 


“(And now,’ announced the mayor of Columbus, 
who presided at the feast, ‘we are to have the rare 
pleasure of hearing a man who—’ And he went on with 
a tribute to some person who, it appeared, was a speaker 
resembling Mark Twain, Irvin Cobb, Patrick Henry, 
and Patrick Francis Murphy rolled into one. Through 
these remarks I sat dully wondering who the prodigy 


might be, and not until the very end did I realize that 
he had been introducing me. Tyler, a great practical 
joker, had informed the mayor that in New York I was 
noted as a brilliant speaker, and had assured him that 
my refusal to speak signified only a desire to be urged. 

“There was applause from six or eight hundred pairs 
of hands. Everyone was looking at me. Of course I 
had to get up. I rose to my feet stupefied. What 
happened then I know only by report. Tarkington, 
writing to a friend, described my performance: ‘Julian 
got up, gazed uncertainly around him for a time, moved 
his lips, and sat down. He seemed to be wondering if 

't 


he had said something. He hadn’t. 


rising generation has more 
social ease than we had. In 
our younger days, there was 
less “entertaining” but more 
fuss about it. The meal, 
when “company” was pres- 
ent, would be more elabo- 
rate; the best china, silver- 
ware, and table linen would 
be got out, and best man- 
ners too. 

“Now, to-night,” the eld- 
ers would urge upon the 
wretched boy of the house- 
hold, “do try to act like 
a little gentleman.” 

Almost everyone acted 
just a little for company. 

here was a sense of flutter, 
of mild hysteria, over the 
household, and the wretched 
boy would resent the slightly 
artificial atmosphere with- 
out quite knowing what he 
was resenting. resently, 
he would rebel. He would 
seize an unfamiliar spoon— 


par of the best silver— 


old it up, and in loud tones 

roclaim, “I never saw this 

efore. Where did it come 
from?” 

Trifling social formalisms 
and pretenses helped to 
foster our self-conscious- 
ness, but they were as 
nothing to that most ter- 
rible invention, dancing- 
school. I loathed dancing- 
school with an inspeakeble 
loathing; sometimes I would 
hide under the seats when 
the boys were called out 
upon the floor, sometimes 
I would be rough, some- 
times I would play the 
buffoon, but I would not 
learn to dance. Dancing 


feel that another family had gone over 
to the enemy, and when I met a senior 
member of one of these families upon the 
street I would be overcome with con- 
fusion. But they mustn’t know it. That 
was a cardinal principle with me. They 
mustn’t know P cared. All of a tremor 
within, I would try to exhibit, outwardly, 
a jauntiness intended to impress them 
with the idea that I was hardened in 
crime. 

Long afterward, when I had been for 
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Ours was a nice American neighborhood 
full of nice, unostentatious American 
families, and I do not remember ever hav- 
ing been patronized by anyone as a child; 
nor was there any reason why I should 
have looked for such treatment; yet I so 
dreaded meeting condescension that I 
actually rebuffed boys and girls with 
whom I should have liked to make friends. 
Then, having rebuffed them, I would bit- 


- terly reproach myself for giving a wrong 


impression of myself, and of my feeling 


seemed to me ridiculous, and though later 
I had my dancing years it still does seem 
to me ridiculous. But modern dancing 
schools are not so silly as ours were, for 
ours were tainted with the aroma of the 
“stately minuet.” Even now I shudder 
as I remember seeing the little girls lined 
up and taught to make deep curtsies, 
indescribably inane; to this day I hate to 
see actresses curtsy on the stage, and I 
am made uncomfortable by little giris who 
have been trained, (Continued on page r81) 
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Julian Street 


JULIAN STREET tells in the interesting personal ar- 
ticle, beginning on the opposite page, how he overcame 
the handicap—self-consciousness—which is the worst 
enemy of thousands of people. He suffered from this 
affliction as a child, youth and man, and even after 
he was sufficiently distinguished to be called upon 
for an after-dinner speech. Finally he discovered 


a cure, which may be of use in your case, as it was in his. 

Mr. Street has achieved distinction as a magazine 
contributor and as the author of many successful books, 
including “Abroad at Home,” “American Adventures,” 
“ After Thirty,” and “Mysterious Japan.” He collab- 
orated with Booth Tarkington in writing the comedy, 
“The Country Cousin.” He was born April 12th, 1879. 
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Hartsook Photo, 
Calif. 


(Above) Traction engine pulling six 
8-foot binders. Only the front of the 
sixth binder shows in the picture. 
These machines average three miles 
an hour and 100 acres per day. 
(Right) These 14 plowing engines, 
with three drill-seeding outfits, plow- 
ed, disked, packed, and seeded 640 
acres—I square mile—of virgin 
prairie in one day, without me- 
chanical trouble of any kind. 
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Thomas D. Campbell was born 
forty-one years ago on a farm near 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. Heisa 
college graduate and, as president of 
the Campbell Farming Corporation, 
operates the greatest wheat farm in 
the world—about 200,000 acres in 
Montana, one-half of which is under 
cultivation. 


The Greatest Wheat Farmer 
In the World 


In five years, Thomas D. Campbell has transformed 110,000 acres of virgin 
prairie into the most wonderful wheat farm ever known—Not 
a horse or a mule is used; all the work is done 
by machinery—The story of a boy who 


looked far into the future 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


HIS is the story of “Tom” Camp- 

bell and of the colossal job he 

tackled five years ago, when he 

was only thirty-six years old. 

The job turned out to be the 
greatest of its kind in the history of the 
world. It needed a man who was young, 
oe SE a man who had 
knowledge and enthusiasm, and who had 
also some of the inexhaustible patience of 
Nature herself. 

Thomas D. Campbell was that kind of 
man. Six feet tall, thin, but with a sug- 
gestion of strength in every quick motion; 
a man who went to the head of the great- 
est banking house in America, asked for 
two million dollars, and at the end of a 
twenty-minute interview was promised 
that amount, subject to the confirmation 
of his statements in that interview. 

You might take him for an alert busi- 
ness man. He is one. Or you might take 
him for a keen engineer. He is that, too. 
You never would take him for a farmer! 
Yet he runs the largest wheat farm in the 
world. 

“Wheat is more essential than any 
other one commodity,” he said to me. 
“It has always been my dream to raise a 
million bushels of it in one year; and we 
are approaching the realization of that 
dream.” 

This was no idle boast. Already he has 
had a crop of almost 500,000 bushels; oth- 
ers of about 400,000 bushels. He plans to 
increase his acreage. He has the land and 
the experience. Hie dream should come 
true before long. 

Tom Campbell’s father was born in 
Scotland, and came to Canada as a boy, 
penniless and without education. There 
he worked on farms and as a lumberjack 
in the logging camps; grew to be huge in 
stature, and so powerful that he could 
carry a load which would tax the strength 
of four ordinary men. He married a Ca- 
nadian girl, moved to North Dakota, and 
took up land. 

At first the young couple lived in a sod 
house, as other settlers did; but by 1882, 
when young Tom was born, they had 
built a snail frame “shack.” 

“Those early years were hard for my 
father,” said Campbell, “but they were 
infinitely harder for my mother. Women 
who pioneer are the real heroes. They 
suffer the greatest hardships. But they 
endure them, as my mother did, with 
courage and fortitude that are almost be- 
yond comprehension.” 


To such a father and mother Tom 
Campbell owes physical strength and 
moral stamina. Nor only that, but the 
father was determined to give his boy, his 
only son, the education he himself lacked. 
The farm was prospering by this time, so 
the boy was sent to school and, at seven- 
teen, entered the University of North 
Dakota. 

From childhood his ambition had been 
to have the largest wheat farm in the Red 
River Valley. That was a pretty big am- 
bition, for already there were farms of 
many thousands of acres each in that sec- 
tion. As a boy, he helped his father. And 
when he was seventeen he was in full 
charge of the home farm, which then had 
about four thousand acres. 

But he was not the kind of farmer he 
intended to become. - This seventeen- 
year-old boy had a mental vision as wide 
as the boundless prairies on which he 
lived. That he could see into the future 
as he did is a marvel to me; for even then, 
with remarkable foresight, he said to him- 


“If there is any place in the world 
where we need engineering it is on the 
farm! Man-power, horse-power—they 
are weak and insignificant. We must 
have speed and greater power. That 
means machinery. I’m going to study 
engineering as a preparation for farming.” 


A THE university, which was at Grand 
Forks, only about three miles from the 
Campbell farm, he crowded two four- 
year courses into five years. 

“That in itself was no great stunt,” he 
said to me. “Lots of fellows could do it. 
But most boys, as freshmen, don’t know 
definitely what career they want to follow 
later. A they take the academic course. 
Then, perhaps in their senior year, they 
decide to be a doctor, or a lawyer, or a 
business man; and they have to start in 
then to prepare for it. I knew from the 
start what I was going to do; so I carried 
the two courses simultaneously. 

“Tt would have been easy if I hadn’t 
been running the farm also. I took a 
month out of college in the spring, during 
the planting season; and a month in the 
autumn, during harvesting. And I lived 
out on the farm all the time, walking to 
the university and back every day, in 
order to keep track of the work at home.” 

He received his degree of B. A. in 
1903; and in 1904 his degree in Mechani- 
cal Engineering. Then he went to Cor- 


nell University, intending to take a mas- 
ter’s degree in Mechanical Engineering; 
but on account of his father’s illness he 
had to leave at the end of a few months. 
He was then twenty-three years old. 
For years he had done a man’s work on 
the farm; but he never had been paid reg- 
ular wages, not even when he was acting 
as manager of the place. Most boys 
would have rebelled at this, but it never 
cut any figure with Tom Campbell. The 
joy and the interest of working and of ac- 
complishing were all he cared about. 
For several years he continued to man- 
age the home farm. Meanwhile, he mar- 
ried. Incidentally, it is worth notin 
that he married the girl he always had 
wanted to marry, from the time he was a 
little boy. In 1912 the young couple 
moved to California, where Campbell 
took part in the development and man- 
agement of several large properties. 


'THEN came the war. Millions of our sol- 
diers and of those in the Allied armies, 
as well as the people at home, had to be 

The great cry was for wheat. Yet 
the men who might have helped to raise 
wheat had been sent to thẹ camps, or to 
the munition factories. 

For years, Campbell had dreamed of a 
peat wheat farm, run on engineering and 

usiness principles, a farm where man- 
power would be used only to drive ma- 
chinery. To launch such a project would 
have required hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and he hadn’t that much money. 
But now, spurred by that world-wide cry 
for wheat, he tried to find a way to realize 
his dream. 

How he succeeded is a wonderful story 
in itself, but it is too long to be told in 
detail here. Briefly, Campbell’s purpose 
was accomplished with the help of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary Lane, and a group 
of New York bankers with J. P. Morgan 
at their head. 

Campbell said to me recently: “A good 
many people rail at Wall Street. But I 
would rather do business with the big 
bankers down there than with most peo- 

le. I have never known a more reasona- 
le set of men. I had dealings with Mr. 
J. P. Morgan and with the men associated 
with him for four years, and they always 
treated me with the greatest considera- 
tion and fairmindedness. Wall Street is 
just as anxious for the farmer to succeed 
as he is himself; for without agricultural 
prosperity there is no general prosperity.” 
: RT 
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With the capital which the bankers 
provided, Campbell went to work. Un- 
der his contract with the Government he 
selected two hundred thousand acres on 
two Indian reservations. The Indians 
had not been cultivating this land. It 
was virgin prairie. The Campbell con- 
tract provided that the Indians receive a 
share of all the crops raised, and that the 
land, with the improvements that were 
made, was to revert to them at the expira- 
tion of the leases. 


(THE Indians, of course, are glad to ex- 
tend these leases, which give them an 
income from land of which they would 
make no use whatever. ‘There are only 
about fifteen hundred Indians on each of 
these reservations. They have more land 
than they know what to do with. They 
are glad to have it cultivated and to get 
something from it. 

Although the Government helped and 
the bankers put up the money, Campbell 
ran the job. A year and a half ago, he 
took it over entirely. The bankers had 
gone into it primarily out of patriotic 
motives. They didn’t care about being 
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This one engine, with its trail of machines behind it, plows, disks, seeds, packs, 


and harrows a strip 12 feet wide at one operation! 
And only two men are required to do the job 


and averages 30 acres per day. 


that they shall be of four strands of gal- 
vanized barbed wire; so he has had to buy 
six hundred miles of this wire. 

When he started, everything was at 
war prices and scarce at that. It was 


After land has been plowed, the turned-over sod is cut by steel disks. 
This traction engine will disk a strip 50 feet wide, traveling three miles 


an hour, and covering 100 acres per day. 


As Campbell plants from 


40,000 to 50,000 acres each season, he depends entirely on machinery 


farmers. So the project was renamed the 
Campbell Farming Corporation, and the 
bankers made it possible for him to oper- 
ate it on his own resources. 

Now for the story of what Tom Camp- 
bell has done in the past five years. Up 
to that time, the largest wheat farm was 
the famous Dalrymple farm in North Da- 
kota, where about 22,000 acres were 

lanted each season. That farm has now 
hass broken up. On the Noble farm in 
Canada about 18,000 acres are planted to 
wheat each year. But in the five years 
from 1919 to 1923 inclusive, Campbell 
has averaged over 40,000 acres under 
wheat each year! In 1921 he had 55,000 
acres planted and would have raised a 
million bushels, if it hadn’t been for the 
unprecedented drought and the grass- 
hoppers. 

In the spring of 1918, however, not one 
acre of the land he had leased ever had 
been broken by a plow. Montana is a 
cattle-raising state. The law requires 
that all farm lands be enclosed with stock- 
proof fences. In irrigated sections, cross 
fences must be put up at every mile. 
Campbell now has about one hundred and 
fifty miles of fences! The law prescribes 


~, 


hard to get the tractors for plowing and 
the other equipment needed. And when 
he had succeeded in getting his machines, 
he had to depend on Tagh-sehool boys and 
other inexperienced hands to run them. 


It makes two miles an hour 


Yet he managed to fence, plow, and 
seed 7,000 acres that first season. And 
the second year he had 45,000 acres under 
cultivation! It was an unparalleled 
achievement. In two years those miles of 
unbroken prairie had been transformed 
into the greatest wheat farm in all his- 


tory. 

he the present time over 100,000 acres 
have been plowed. About half of this 
land is planted each year. The other half 
is allowed to lie fallow until the next 
planting. 

About 110,000 acres have been fenced. 
There are five camps for the men, the 
larger ones having twenty buildings each. 
He has over 100 tractors run by gas en- 
gines, consuming 4,000 gallons ar gaso- 
lene a day! With the machinery now 
owned, more than 1,000 acres can be 
plowed in one day, 3,000 acres seeded, and 
2,000 acres of grain harvested. 


SAY that “he” has these great ma- 

chines. I mean that they belong to the 
corporation. When Campbell took over 
the project from the bankers two years ago, 
he went back to Montana, called his chief 
men together, and told them that they 
were to be his partners in the enterprise. 
He gave them a fair proportion of stock 
without any restrictions. They were to 
share the work, and he wanted them to 
share the rewards. 

Like his father and his mother, Tom 


When the wheat has been threshed it is put into steel wagons in 
the field. A traction engine picks up these wagons and hauls 
them to the nearest railway station, where it is loaded directly 


into cars. 


This train of 14 wagons carries a total of 2,800 bushels 


The Greatest Wheat Farmer in the World, by Stuart MACKENZIE 


Campbell is a pioneer. Not simply be- 
cause he has gone into the waste places 
and made them yield tribute to man; but 
because he has gone into a realm of waste 
methods, and has shown how to change 
those methods. He is a prophet of the 
future. 

Last year, 1922, Campbell had 40,500 
acres in wheat. They were divided into 
units of about 10,000 acres each. During 
the peak of activity, from July 15th to 
October 15th, one hundred men worked 
on each unit—an average of one man per 
hundred acres. This is only about one 
fifth as many as are ‘needed on farms 
where power machines are not used. 

Each unit has its camp. There is a 
house for the manager, who in every case 
is a man of mechanical ability. The men 
have bunk-houses; but these are equipped 
with individual steel cots, not bunks. 
There is a general bathhouse, with shower 
baths and hot and cold water. The water 
supply comes from deep driven wells. 
There are mess halls and kitchens; sheds 
for housing the enormous machines used, 
and shops for making repairs. 


Not a horse, or a mule, is to be seen on 
the place. There are a few cows, to 
supply milk for the camps; a few pigs, to 
eat in waste from the kitchens; some 
chickens—although they are considered a 
nuisance. But no animals are used in the 
work of the farm. The managers go about 
the “farm” in automobiles, sometimes 
covering one hundred and fifty miles a day 
on their tours of inspection. 

Some of the men who 
will read this story were 
brought up on a farm. 
They walked in the furrow 
behind a horse-plow, the 
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wagon at a single operation. 
(Below) Side view of the same machine. 
required to operate this wonderful combined harvester and thresher 


tractors, the day’s plowing would be 132 
feet wide and three miles long. 

But that is only what one tractor does. 
Forty, or more, of these great machines 
are working simultaneously on the differ- 
ent units. The land they plow in a single 
day would make a strip ten feet wide 
reaching from New York to Chicago, a 
distance of about nine hundred miles! 

It seems incredible. . But wait a min- 
ute! I havent told the whole story: 
Some of the large engines haul, at the 
same time, plows, disks, seeders, packers, 
and cultivators. When these combina- 
tion machines have passed over a field, it 
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When one wagon is filled, it is left 
standing in the field, while the monster 
machines pick up another wagon and go 
on, cutting and threshing and badag the 
grain at the rate of sixty acres per day per 
machine. A traction engine follows, tak- 
ing these wagons—a string of from ten to 
fourteen of them—and hauls them to the 
nearest railway station, where their con- 
tents are unloaded into cars. Or, if the 
grain is not to be shipped immediately, it 
is put into fireproof steel bins, where 
100,000 bushels can be stored indefinitely. 

It sounds wonderful, doesn’t it? Ev- 
erything grand and glorious—thousands 


(Above) Front view of a machine which cuts a 24-foot-wide swath 
of grain, harvests,.threshes, and delivers the wheat into a steel 
It does this as ittrayels across the field. 
Only seven men are 


reins around their necks, holding the jerk- 
ing wooden handles as the plow forced its 


way through the soil. If they covered a 
few acres a day they were doing well. 
But if they worked now on the Camp- 
bell farm, this is what would happen: 
They would climb into a great traction 
engine, hauling a gang plow cutting 
twelve feet wide. In many cases they 
would start at one-end of a field three 
miles long! They would plow to the other 
end, then back again.. And they would 
make this six-mile round trip four times in 
one day. By nightfall they would have 
plowed a strip 96 feet wide and three 
miles long. În fact, with some of the 


has been plowed, disked, planted, packed, 
and harrowed, in one operation. 

Was sixteen-year-old Tom Campbell 
right when he said that he was going to 
learn engineering as a preparation for 
farming? He and his men not only have 
to understand the machines they buy, 
but have had to invent improvements and 
adaptations, and to construct these in 
theirown shopsat Hardin, the nearest town. 
They also make all important repairs. 

They have one type of machine which 
cuts the wheat, threshes it, loads it into 
wagons, and spreads the straw over the 
ground, where it is left as a covering to 
conserve moisture. 


of acres and hundreds of 
thousands of bushels! But 
there is another side to the 
story: 

I spoke of the drought 
in 1919, when the company 
had 45,000 acres of growing wheat. If they 
had obtained a good crop then, Campbell 
would have come close to his dream of a 
million bushels in one year. 

But summer came. Day after day, 
week after week went by—and not a 
drop of rain fell. Under the pitiless sun 
the grain slowly burned and shriveled. 
The crop averaged less than eight bushels 
to the acre. The year’s work had brought 
nothing but a big loss; for all the expenses 
were at the high figures that followed the 
war. 


N 1920, costs still were high. Machin- 

ery, labor, twine, gasolene, and all other 
supplies were at peak prices. But that 
summer the price of wheat went down like 
a toboggan. The company had a good 
crop, about 500,000 bushela: but lost 
money on it. As I said before, this was a 
job that needed a man with courage and 
patience. Two such experiences would 
have made most men want to quit. It 
was a heartbreaking time for everybody 
concerned. But still they hung on. 

From the 1921 crop, although the oper- 
ating cost had been high and the price of 
wheat low, they made some profit. When 
it came to 1922, the corner was definitely 
turned, and Campbell could say at last 
that the thing was a success. 

You may shake your head and ask: 
“How does he know that he won’t have 
another drought next year?” 

I asked him that question myself, and 
he said: “It is posable, but very improb- 
able. If you could (Continued on page 166) 


Pay That is Not ın The 
Weekly Envelope 


What I have learned—and earned—from being on one 
newspaper for twenty-seven years 


INCE the summer of 1895 my 

name has been on the pay roll of 

The Detroit “Free Press.” 

Every Wednesday noon through 

a completed round of twenty- 
seven years I have appeared at the cash- 
ier’s window, and received a manila en- 
velope containing my salary. 
The amount has always been 
correct. In money it has 
been exactly the antount my 
paper had agreed to pay me 
weekly for my services. My 
first salary was one dollar 
and fifty cents a week, a sum 
the average small boy to-da 
would probably scorn. t 
was sufficient, however, to 
mean independence to me. 
It was not a full-time salary. 
I received it for working 
after school hours and Sat- 
urdays. 

After the first seven weeks 
I bought my own suit of 
clothes for the first time. 
That winter I bought my 
own overcoat and shoes, 
which seems to me sufficient 
evidence of what a boy could 
do with one dollar and a half 
a week in those days. 

Now I am receiving much 
more than that. I shall not 
give the figures of to-day be- 
cause they do not fairly rep- 
resent all the Detroit “Free 
Press” has paid and is paying 
to me. ‘The precise sum of 
my reward could not be 
counted in dollars, nor stuffed 
into a pay envelope. 

The top of the ladder of 
success is a vague and mys- 
terious place. I have often 
wondered just where its 
splendid summit is located. 
I have heard much about it; 
I have discussed it with wise 

„men and with fools; with 
brilliant minds and with 
common; with keen-eyed and 
ambitious young men, and 
with venerable and respected 
and successful old men, and 
all have differed. 

It is my opinion that suc- 
cess can be achieved anywhere in any 
profession and vocation, and there is no 
favored spot where industry and ability 
will find it easy to succeed. 

Most of the boys in the newspaper 
game (for our work is a game and a thrill- 
ing and glorious one) have insisted, and 
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GEO. ADAMS, PHOTOGRAPHER, DETROIT "FREE PRESS" à 
Edgar A. Guest, one of the best loved newspaper men in 
America, has worked for the Detroit ‘‘Free Press” for the 
past twenty-eight years. But his audience is not limited 
to the readers of any one paper, for his wholesome, merry 
poems are syndicated throughout the country, and his 
lectures have been enjoyed by hundreds of thousands of 

He looks on the sunny side of life, and has the 

rare ability to make his readers do the same thing 


people. 


By Edgar A. Guest 


probably to the end of time will continue 
to insist, that the ladder of success may 
have its feet on the ground anywhere, but 
the top of it leans against a skyscraper in 
New York City. 


I wish now I might ask a dozen of the 


boys who years ago heard and answered 


the call of New York, if they still are of 
the same opinion. I have sat in at nu- 
merous farewell dinners to the best of our 
flock; called to higher positions with more 
money than Detroit could or would pay, 
and the so-called larger field with its 
greater opportunities ‘before them;: and 


most of them, I regret to say, went east- 
ward to disappointment, if not to obliv- 
ion. Success of course can be won in New 
York, but it can be won there no more 
easily than elsewhere. 

What little climbing I have done has 
been performed here in Detroit, Michi- 
an, and the “Free Press” 
as been my ladder, its feet 
planted solidly in the ground 
and its rungs secure, friends 
bracing it below and friends 
steadying it above. If the 
pinnacle of success really is 
elsewhere, I shall not go that 
far. 

After twenty-seven years 
of continuous service, I can 
look back and see more than 
a dozen promising turns in 
the road which to have taken. 
might have meant disaster. 
I can recall now several offers 
of more money—tempting at 
the time, and not easy to de- 
cline—which might have 
changed the entire current 
of my life. I know now that 
each of them would have 
made of me a pay envelope 
chaser. That brilliant fetish, 
“more money,” was the lure, 
and had I followed it I am 
certain in many ways I 
should have been the poorer. 

My pay-roll history is not 
impressive. Its unbroken 
continuity is its distinguish- 
ing feature. Beyond that, 
it will show nothing unusual; 
no startling and unexpected 
rises; no high leaps from 
wages to salary and, what I 
am proudest of, no forced in- 
creases. ‘There is no spot on 
the pay roll to which the 
cashier can point and say: 

“This advance was not 
given voluntarily. He forced 
that out of us with an out- 
side offer which we felt com- 
pelled to meet.” 

My salary and I have trav- 
eled upward slowly, but al- 
ways very happily. 

There is a great deal of 
fiction in the romance of busi- 
ness. Success may come overnight; 
occasionally a genius will arise who can 
jump from mediocrity to eminence with- 
out years of preparatory labor, but these 
instances are rare. I do not say they 
never happen; I merely set it down that I 
have never known them to occur. All 
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who have come to the top of their chosen 
fields of labor in my time and within my 
knowledge have been men who have 
worked and earned their way. Sometimes 
I think the pay-roll history of some of our 
leaders of industry and finance would 
-make an interesting study. Perhaps it 
might help us all woken steady when the 
way seems long and rough, and the re- 
wards seemingly not worth their effort. 

It has been my experience that the 
great increases of salary reported eagerl 
and enthusiastically to the boys at lunc 
time are not always reflected on the pay 
roll, Salaries nowadays are as a rule too 
standardized to permit the magnanimous 
recognition of one to the disparagement 
of the others. The road to 
more money runs through 
more work, and greater 
ability, and in all normal 
business houses that is a 
long and slow road. 

he limits of the pay en- 
velope are restricted. 

The envelope can hold 
money only. What it can-_ 
not do is to show the re- 
wards ot opportunity, the 
friendships and the joys, 
the employer — be he an in- 
dividual or an institution— 
also pays for loyal service. 


FoR more than a year I 
w 


orked in the business 
office of my paper. William 
H. Pettibone, to-day the 
neral manager; Edward 

. Meiser, cashier; Charles 
Bassett, the bookkeeper; 
and Otis Morse, advertis- 
ing manager, are all of that 
numerous department to- 
day who remember that 
fact. They welcomed me 
as a small bor Although 
my father was an expert 
accountant, figures had no 
charm for me. I found m 
oy in ring over the 
ey ashi book in a wild 
search for a shortage of 
$1.20. It was a task which 
gave me headaches and dis- 
turbed me. 

The editorial department 
up-stairs fascinated me. Ed 

eiser told me I would 
make more money in the 
business department; but 
to me the big room where 
the editors and reporters 
worked offered more excitement and 
greater freedom. 

I made the change at the first oppor- 
tunity, but there came no change of sal- 
ary with it. Office boys, for full time, in 
those days received three dollars and a 
half a week, whether up-stairs or down- 
stairs, and that is what I drew while I 
continued to be an office boy. It was 
neither hard to count nor difficult to 
spend. But what I had begun to receive 
outside of my pay envelope could not be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. 

I can check back on it to-day more eas- 
ily than I could then. 

From the beginning of my friendship 
with him to the end of his life, I had the 
advice and the assistance of William E. 
Quinby, who was then the owner of the 


plied Mr. Stair. 
the pay roll.’ 
“He laughed when he said it; but I knew that- 
he meant it. 
“The contents of that little envelope have not 
been changed. in ten years, and I think they will 
never be altered. I never stand at the cashier’s 
window and receive it without seeing a picture of 
the rewards and benefits which have come to me 
outside of that envelope from the sentiment which 
exists in business. . 
“On that sentiment I have prospered. 
“Were business confined always to the strict 
letter of the contract, and were all that a man re- 
ceives for his labor the sum of money which can 
be tucked into an envelope, there would be little 
happiness and no peace of mind in this world. To 
be happy in his work, one must receive more than 
his wages; truly to be happy as an employer, one 
must pay more than can be counted in money. 
“In the last analysis, the foundation of a suc- 
cessful business is sentiment. When that is miss- 
ing, loyalty jumps for the largest offer.” 


aper. He had been Minister to the 

ague under President Cleveland. The 
influential and prominent citizens of the 
city, state, and country were his daily visi- 
tors. As an office boy, I could enter his 
room when all others were denied. I was 
young and inexperienced; but I was not 
too young and inexperienced to recognize 
the fact that my job was rich with priv- 
ileges. I was seeing and hearing things 
which other people merely ral about. 

It seemed to me it was something to be 
an office boy in a newspaper office. Events 
happened under my personal observation 
which didn’t happen in other offices. The 
thrilling murder story and the big fire, the 
train disaster and the bigness and petti- 


How Eddie Feels When He Stands 
at the Cashier’s Window 


“THE other day,” says Mr. Guest, “some of us 
on the paper were lunching at the Detroit 
Club, in company with Mr. Stair, the publisher. 
We were joking together, when one of those pres- 
ent laughingly remarked: 
“Isn't it about time you raised Eddie’s salary?” 
“You don’t need to worry about Eddie,’ re- 
‘He can write his own salary on 


ness of mankind, had become a part of 


my life. I knew what had happened and. 


what was likely to happen before the 
public learned of it. I heard the details 
at first-hand. I was on speaking terms 
with the men who were writing the stories 
of life. 

This was all a part of my salary. I 
would not have exchanged my three-dol- 
lar-and-a-half-a-week job for a seven-dollar 
place in a broker’s ofe: As a matter of 
truth, I used to live in fear that I might 
some day be discharged. 

Judge A. G. Boynton, long since called 
from among us, was the editor-in-chief 
during Mr. Quinby’s absence in Holland. 
It was he who consented to my name be- 


„ing added to the editorial pay roll. I can 


see him now as he was on that, to me, 
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memorable morning when the agreement 
was made. He sat at a small typewriter 
table, facing his open door. He looked at 
ime over his glasses and smiled in a kindly 
way as he listened patiently to my stam- 
mered plea for a chance in his depart- 
ment. 

I was engaged conditionally. Mr. 
Quinby was to return from Holland 
shortly. If he had another, boy in mind 
for the place I should have to give way. 
That condition never arose. 

George P. Goodale was not charged 
against me as part of my salary, but for 
twenty-four years I drew from him an in- 
valuable store of treasure. He was one 
of the best-known dramatic critics of the 
nation and one of the best 
beloved. The humblest 
and the greatest actor found 
in him a true friend. 


FEW men to-day possess 
the knowledge and the 
command of English which 
were his. 

Even at the last of his 
fifty-four years of contin- 
uous service on the Detroit 
“Free Press” as an ob- 
server and a chronicler of 
the drama, his criticisms 
were sparkling examples of - 
how beautiful our language 
can be. Never an awkward 
sentence marred his page. 
Love for pure English was 
with him a passion. Noth- 
ing quite so disturbed the 
serenity of his mind as the 
discovery on the pages of 
the paper he loved of a line 
of careless writing. 

__I had George 5, Good- 
ale’s friendship for almost 
a quarter of a century. 

he only institution in 
the world which could have 
given me that was the De- 
troit “Free Press.” 

How much it has meant 
to me cannot now be esti- 
mated. Even in dollars 
and cents it has had a sub- 
stantial value. Never a 
week passed that I did not 
receive his kindly aid and 
counsel. As the years went 
by, I rose from reporter to 
a special writer, and finally 
from special writer to a 
column of my own. We 
occupied adjoining offices. 
Each morning promptly at ten o’clock l 
heard him coming down the hall, and al- 
ways he stopped at my door to wave a 
preeting my way. Sometimes it would 

e merely a happy little flick of his hand; 
at other times it would be a rich and me- 
lodious “Hello there! But always it was 
a greeting. Itis almost three years since 
he died; but often, when the city hall 
clock across the way is striking ten I find 
myself turning to listen for his footsteps 
and half expecting to see his hand ex- 
tended through the open doorway. 

George Goodale placed the sum of his 
knowledge at my disposal. All that he 
had learned of the art of writing I could 
have for the asking. I did not absorb 
from him all I should; but that was my 
fault, not his. (Continued on page 187) 
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The speaker paused to mop his forehead, then continued: “‘lie taiked a iittie about that wad he 
lost, and then he got switched off onto spooks, and mind-reading, and a lot of junk like that” 


Colonel Penny Turns 
Detective 


By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


NE morning in early summer, 

Colonel Elihu Penny walked 

briskly into his office at his 

usual time and crossed the big 

general room where his sales- 

men had their desks. With a nod to the 

men, all of whom habitually arrived be- 

fore him, he entered a private enclosure 
with a frosted glass door. 


Two minutes later he reappeared in ` 


the doorway, a strange, intent expression 
on his usually placid face. Clearing his 
throat almost ostentatiously, he stood for 
a couple of ‘minutes looking aboyt the 
coom. Then he spoke to his men, re- 
placed his hat, and went out. . ` 

Behind him he left a demoralized office 


force: the faces of Jenkins and of Camp- . 


bell and of Jacobson and Bennett were the 


strike at their feet. 
Colonel Penny went up the street to 


the establishment of Dr. John Becker, - 
where he found the physician busy pogt- - 


ing s. ` 
‘Doctor,” began the newcomer, “I- 
want you to put that work aside for a few ` 


minutes and listen carefully to what I 
have to say. I have just been robbed of 
five thousand dollars, lacking a trifle, and 
I want to condense my nebulous ideas on 
the subject by explaining them to some- 
one else!” 

Doctor Becker stared. He was a stout, 
florid man, with an unusual capacity.for 
expressing amazement and disapproval. 

‘The police—” he began. ae: 

“John,” interrupted Colonel Penny 
firmly, “there is nothing in the simple 
process of pinning a silver star to a man’s 
coat front that gives him thinking power. 
I want to find not only the thief but the 
money. It will take brains to do it.” 

He looked very arbitrary and very de- 
termined as he sat there, his pointed 
beard gathered into one fist, two fingers 
of the other hand in a vest pocket. His 
eyes closed, and gradually his head tilted 
till his chin rested on his breast. - 

Then he straightened resolutely up and 


an: 

‘First, I will tell you about the crime: 
About two o’clock yesterday afternoon 
Anthony Hatch came into my office and 
paid off a note for five thousand dollars, 
secured by a first mortgage on his house 
on B Street. I was expecting him, and 
had the papers ready. The transaction 
took us perhaps five minutes, and after 
Anthony had left I rolled the fifty one- 
hundred-dollar bills he had given me into 
a round packet and slipped a rubber band 
around them. These I placed on my desk, 
intending to take them to the bank at 
once. iss Cooper doesn’t like to carry 


that much money through. the streets— 
been reading too many thrillers, I ex- 
pect.” 

The physician was proving an admira- 
ble listener. He sat tipped back in his re- 
volving desk chair, following each point 
in his companion’s story with minute at- 
tention. Colonel Penny noted this ap- 
provingly and continued: 

“Well, it seemed like everyone I was 


acquainted with came in yesterday after- 


noon, and most of them had to see me 
personally. The first thing I knew, it was 
after three o’clock, and I remembered 
that the bank would be closed. Of course 
that didn’t make any particular differ- 
ence. I decided to leave the money in my 
safety deposit box as I went home in the 


r - evening, and laid the matter off my mind. 
faces of men who have seen a lightning bolt - 


“I have just said that a lot of people 
came in to see me through the afternoon. 


- Let me add that every salesman in my 


employ came in at least twice. None of the 
outside people came more thag. once. 
What does that suggest to you?” . 

Doctor Becker frowned... __ 

“That you must have’ been too busy to 
keep track of that roll of bills?” he haz- 
arded. OR 

“Possibly; but more- thah that. First 
let me finish about the robbery. Evening 
came, and I picked up the money and put 
it into a side pocket. I went home past 
the safety deposit vaults, and left the roll 
as I'd planned. This morning I stopped 
and got it. I went on to the office, and in 
my rivate room I took the rubber band 
off the bills preparatory to making out a 
deposit slip. It was then I discovered 
that there was one hundred-dollar certifi- 
cate on the outside, but that the rest of 
the roll consisted of ones. Now do you 
see the significance of the two visits of 
each of the salesmen?” 


OCTOR BECKER shook his head 
irritably. 

“That sort of diagnosis is out of my 
Mss (Be declared. “You'll have to ex- 

ain. 

“Well, the person who effected the sub- 
stitution of this fake roll for the original 
one must have made two trips; the one 
when he discovered the bills on my desk, 
and the second when he came back pre- 
pared to take advantage of his discovery. 
And as my boys were the only ones who 
visited me more than once yesterday aft- 
ernoon I am forced to the conclusion that 
among them I shall find the thief!” 

“If you find him,” added Doctor 
Becker. “Do you suspect anyone in par- 


- ticular?” 


“I can’t say that I do, although my 
mind has begun to piece together what 


may be significant details. But remem- 
ber that I want to find the money as well 
as the thief. That complicates things. 
Now let me tell you briefly about my sales 
force.” 

Colonel Penny paused and his eyes be- 
came introspective. He seemed to be 
visualizing his employees as he described 
them. 

“First, there’s that youngster, Archie 
Campbell. Archie is too pretty, for one 
thing, and that makes life rather miserable 
for him. The boys call him.‘Sister Carrie,’ 
I’m told, and to offset this Archie tries to 
be brigandish and tough: He spends too 
much money, and I’ve had it in mind for 
some time to talk with him about that. 
But at heart I believe he is a good boy— 
although he came to me without refer- 
ences and I took him on with considerable 
hesitation. i 

“Jenkins, my subdivision man, you’ve 
met. He seems a reliable sort, but I hap- 
pen to know that he’s been under heavy 
expense this last year. Sickness in the 
family, and things of that kind. Jenkins 
is one of those fellows who play poker 
with the world. It’s impossible to say 
what is going on back of those steady, un- 
blinking eyes of his. 


“THEN there is Jacobson. He’s my star 

salesman. Came to me with letters 
from some of the big people up in the city, 
and I certainly shouldn’t have got him if 


the doctors hadn’t told him he needed 


country air and quiet. He’s a whiz at 
everything in the real estate line, and I 
should not wonder if he had his eye on a 
partnership. 

“And, finally, there is Sammy Bennett. 
Sammy imagines he was cut out for a 
great character actor, and he has a grudge 
against the world and everyone in it be- 
cause he’s been kept down. Lately he’s 
been reading radical literature, and I 
heard him telling young Campbell the 
other morning that what the ‘plutocrats’ 
need just at present is a ‘ blood let- 

That looks bad for Sammy.” 


ting.’ 
. Colonel Penny paused, looking ques- 


tioningly at his companion. 

“Do you get all that?” 
“Nothing hazy about it?” 

“Oh no. Nothing except the little de- 
tail as to who stole the five thousand dol- 
lars. Id like to know how you expect to 
discover the thief.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “I can tell you 
that, too. I intend to consult the spirits. 
Doctor, I want you to give me the run of 
your library for the rest of the day. I 
want particularly to get hold of every- 
thing you’ve got bearing on the sympa- 
thetic nervous system, and on the sub- 
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he asked. 


The speaker paused to mop his forehead, then continued: ‘‘He talked a little about that wad he 
lost, and then he got switched off onto spooks, and mind-reading, and a lot of junk like that” 


Colonel Penny Turns 
Detective 


By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


NE morning in early summer, 

Colonel Elihu Penny walked 

briskly into his office at his 

usual time and crossed the big 

general room where his sales- 

men had their desks. With a nod to the 

men, all of whom habitually arrived be- 

fore him, he entered a private enclosure 
with a frosted glass door. 


the doorway, a strange, intent expression 
on his usually placid face. Clearing his 
throat almost ostentatiously, he stood for 
a couple of minutes looking about the 
room. Then he spoke to his men, re- 
placed his hat, and went out. . ` 

Behind him he left a demoralized office 


force: the faces of Jenkins and of Camp- . 


bell and of Jacobson and Bennett were the 


strike at their feet. 
Colonel Penny went up the street to 


the establishment of Dr. John Becker, - 
where he found the physician busy post- - 


minutes and listen carefully to what I 
have to say. I have just been robbed of 
five thousand dollars, lacking a trifle, and 
I want to condense my nebulous ideas on 
the subject by explaining them to some- 
one else!’ 

Doctor Becker stared. He was a stout, 
florid man, with an unusual capacity.for 
expressing amazement and disapproval. 

‘The police—” he began. eae 
‘John,” interrupted Colonel Penny 
firmly, “there is nothing in the simple 
process of pinning a silver star to a man’s 
coat front that gives him thinking power. 
I want to find not only the thief but the 
money. It will take brains to do it.” 

He looked very arbitrary and very de- 
termined as he sat there, his pointed 
beard gathered into one fist, two fingers 
of the other hand in a vest pocket. His 
eyes closed, and eradualiy ‘his head tilted 
till his chin rested on his breast. > 

Then he straightened resolutely up and 


an: 

‘First, I will tell you about the crime: 
About two o’clock yesterday afternoon 
Anthony Hatch came into my office and 
paid a note for five thousand dollars, 
secured by a first mortgage on his house 
on B Street. I was expecting him, and 
had the papers ready. The transaction 
took us perhaps five minutes, and after 
Anthony had left I rolled the fifty one- 
hundred-dollar bills he had given me into 
a round packet and slipped a rubber band 
around them. These I placed on my desk, 
intending to take them to the bank at 
once. Miss Cooper doesn’t like to carry 


“Doctor,” began the newcomer, “I. 
want you to put that work aside for a few ` 


that much money through the streets— 
been reading too many thrillers, I ex- 
pect.” 

The physician was proving an admira- 
ble listener. He sat tipped back in his re- 
volving desk chair, following each point 
in his companion’s story with minute at- 
tention. Colonel Penny noted this ap- 


,_ , Provingly and continued: 
Two minutes later he reappeared in 


“Well, it seemed like everyone I was 


acquainted with came in yesterday after- - 


noon, and most of them had to see me 
personally. The first thing I knew, it was 
after three o’clock, and I remembered 
that the bank would be closed. Of course 
that didn’t make any particular differ- 
ence. I decided to leave the money in my 
safety deposit box as I went home in the 


r - evening, and laid the matter off my mind. 
faces of men who have seen a lightning bolt `- 


“I have just said that a lot of people 
came in to see me through the afternoon. 


- Let me add that every salesman in my 


employ came in at least twice. None of the 
outside people came more thag .once. 
What does Hat suggest to you?” 

Doctor Becker frowned... __ 

“That you must have been too busy to 
keep track of that roll of bills?” he haz- 
arded. ees 

“Possibly; but more than that. First 
let me finish about the robbery. Evening 
came, and I picked up the money and put 
it into a side pocket. I went home past 
the safety deposit, vaults, and left the roll 
as I’d planned: This morning I stopped 


and got it. I.went on to the office, and in. 


mi private room I took the rubber band 
off the bills preparatory to making out a 
deposit slip. It was then I discovered 
that there was one hundred-dollar certifi- 
cate on the outside, but that the rest of 
the roll consisted of ones. Now do you 
see the significance of the two visits of 
each of the salesmen?” 


OCTOR BECKER shook his head 
irritably. 

“That sort of diagnosis is out of my 
i he declared. “Yovu’ll have to ex- 

ain.” 

“Well, the person who effected the sub- 
stitution of this fake roll for the original 
one must have made two trips; the one 
when he discovered the bills on my desk, 
and the second when he came back pre- 
pared to take advantage of his discovery. 
And as my boys were the only ones who 
visited me more than once yesterday aft- 
ernoon I am forced to the conclusion that 
among them I shall find the thief!” 

“If you find him,” added Doctor 
Becker. “Do you suspect anyone in par- 


- ticular?” 


“I can’t say that I do, although my 
mind has begun to piece together what 


may be significant details. But remem- 
ber that I want to find the money as well 
as the thief. That complicates things. 
Now: let me tell you briefly about my sales 
orce.” 

Colonel Penny paused and his eyes be- 
came introspective, He seemed to be 
visualizing his employees as he described 
them. 

“First, there’s that youngster, Archie 
Campbell. Archie is too pretty, for one 
thing, and that makes life rather miserable 
for him. The boys call him. ‘Sister Carrie,’ 
I’m told, and to offset this Archie tries to 
be brigandish and tough. He spends too 
much money, and I’ve had it in mind for 
some time to talk with him about that. 
But at heart I believe he is a good boy— 
although he came to me aout refer- 
ences and I took him on with considerable 
hesitation. f 

“Jenkins, my subdivision man, you’ve 
met. He seems a reliable sort, but I hap- 
pen to know that he’s been under heavy 
expense this last year. Sickness in the 
family, and things of that kind. Jenkins 
is one of those fellows who play poker 
with the world. It’s impossible to say 
what is going on back of those steady, un- 
blinking eyes of his. 


“MHEN there is Jacobson. He’s my star 

salesman. Came to me with letters 
from some of the big people up in the city, 
and I certainly shouldn’t have got him if 


.the doctors hadn’t told him he needed 


country air and quiet. He’s a whiz at 
everything in the real estate line, and 1 
should not wonder if he had his eye on a 
partnership. 

“And, finally, there is Sammy Bennett. 
Sammy imagines he was cut out for a 
great character actor, and he has a grudge 
against the world and everyone in it be- 
cause he’s been kept down. Lately he’s 
been reading radical literature, and I 
heard him telling young Campbell the 
other morning that what the ‘plutocrats’ 
need just at present is a ‘ blood let- 

That looks bad for Sammy? 


ting.’ 
. Colonel Penny paused, looking ques- 


tioningly at his companion. 

“Do you get all that?” 
“Nothing hazy about it?” 

“Oh no. Nothing except the little de- 
tail as to who stole the five thousand dol- 
lars. Pd like to know how you expect to 
discover the thief.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “I can tell you 
that, too. I intend to consult the spirits. 
Doctor, I want you to give me the run of 
your library for the rest of the day. I 
want particularly to get hold of every- 
thing you’ve got bearing on the sympa- 
thetic nervous system, and on the sub- 
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he asked. 
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The speaker paused to mop his forehead, then continued: *‘He talked a little about that wad he 
lost, and then he got switched off onto spooks, and mind-reading, and a lot of junk like that” 


Colonel Penny Turns 
Detective 


By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


NE morning in early summer, 
Colonel Elihu Penny walked 
briskly into his office at his 
usual time and crossed the big 
general room where his sales- 

men had their desks. With a nod to the 
men, all of whom habitually arrived be- 
fore him, he entered a private enclosure 
with a frosted glass door. 


the doorway, a strange, intent expression 
on his usually placid face. Clearing his 
throat almost ostentatiously, he st for 
a couple of minutes looking about the 
room. Then he spoke to his men, re- 
placed his hat, and went out. ` 

Behind him he left a demoralized office 


force: the faces of Jenkins and of Camp- . 


bell and of Jacobson and Bennett were the 


faces of men who have seen a lightning bolt `. 


strike at their feet. 
Colonel Penny went up the street to 


the establishment of Dr. John Becker, - 
where he found the physician busy pogt- - 


ing books. 2 
“Doctor,” began the newcomer, “I. 
want you to put that work aside for a few | 
Pp 


minutes and listen carefully to what I 
have to say. I have just been robbed of 
five thousand dollars, lacking a trifle, and 
I want to condense my nebulous ideas on 
the subject by explaining them to some- 
one else”? | 

Doctor Becker stared. He was a stout, 
florid man, with an unusual capacity.for 
expressing amazement and disapproval. 

“The police—” he began. S 

“John,” interrupted Colonel Penny 
firmly, “there is nothing in the simple 
process of pinning a silver star to a man’s 
coat front that gives him thinking power. 
I want to find not only the thief but the 
money. It will take brains to do it.” 

He looked very arbitrary and very de- 
termined as he sat there, his pointed 
beard gathered into one fist, two fingers 
of the other hand in a vest pocket. is 
eyes closed, and gradually his head tilted 
till his chin rested on his breast. - 

Then he straightened resolutely up and 


an: 
“First, I will tell you about the crime: 
ut two o'clock yesterday afternoon 
Anthony Hatch came into my office and 
paid off a note for five thousand dollars, 
secured by a first mortgage on his house 
on B Street. I was expecting him, and 
had the papers ready. The transaction 
took us perhaps five minutes, and after 
Anthony had left I rolled the fifty one- 
hundred-dollar bills he had given me into 
a round packet and slipped a rubber band 
around them. These I placed on my desk, 
intending to take them to the bank at 
once. Miss Cooper doesn’t like to carry 


that much money through. the streets— 
been reading too many thrillers, I ex- 
pect.” 

The physician was proving an admira- 
ble listener. He sat tipped back in his re- 
volving desk chair, following each point 
in his companion’s story with minute at- 
tention. Colonel Penny noted this ap- 


. , Provingly and continued: 
Two minutes later he reappeared in ~ 


“Well, it seemed like everyone I was 


acquainted with came in yesterday after- 


noon, and most of them had to see me 
personally. The first thing I knew, it was 
after three o’clock, and I remembered 
that the bank would be closed. Of course 
that didn’t make any particular differ- 
ence. I decided to leave the money in my 
safety deposit box as I went home in the 
evening, and laid the matter off my mind. 

“I have just said that a lot of people 
came in to see me through the afternoon. 


- Let me add that every salesman in my 


employ came in at least twice. None of the 
outside people came more than..once. 
What does that suggest to you?” : 

Doctor Becker frowned.. f 

“That you must have: been too busy to 
keep track of that roll of bills?” he haz- 
arded. a be 

“Possibly; but more than that. First 
let me finish about the robbery. Evening 
came, and I picked up the money and put 
it into a side pocket. I went home past 
the safety deposit vaults, and left the roll 
as I’d planned. This morning I stopped 


and got it. I.went on to the office, and in. 


my rivate room I took the rubber band 
off the bills preparatory to making out a 
deposit slip. It was then I discovered 
that there was one hundred-dollar certifi- 
cate on the outside, but that the rest of 
the roll consisted of ones. Now do you 
see the significance of the two visits of 
each of the salesmen?” 


OCTOR BECKER shook his head 
irritably. 
“That sort of diagnosis is out of my 
ones he declared. “You'll have to ex- 
ain.” 


“Well, the paren who effected the sub- - 


stitution of this fake roll for the original 
one must have made two trips; the one 
when he discovered the bills on my desk, 
and the second when he came back pre- 
pared to take advantage of his discovery. 
And as my boys were the only ones who 
visited me more than once yesterday aft- 
ernoon I am forced to the conclusion that 
among them I shall find the thief!” 

“If you find him,” added Doctor 
Becker. “Do you suspect anyone in par- 


- ticular?” 


“I can’t say that I do, although my 
mind has begun to piece together what 


may be significant details. But remem- 
ber that I want to find the money as well 
as the thief. That complicates things. 
Now let me tell you briefly about my sales 
opce. 

Colonel Penny paused and his eyes be- 
came introspective. He seemed to be 
visualizing his employees as he described 
them. —— 

“First, there’s that youngster, Archie 
Campbell. Archie is too pretty, for one 
thing, and that makes life rather miserable 
for him. The boys call him-‘Sister Carrie,’ 
I’m told, and to offset this Archie tries to 
be brigandish and tough. He spends too 
much money, and I’ve had it-in mind for 
some time to talk with him about that. 
But at heart I believe he is a go y— 
although he came to me without refer- 
ences and I took him on with considerable 
hesitation. - 

“Jenkins, my subdivision man, you’ve 
met. He seems a reliable sort, but I hap- 
pen to know that he’s been under heavy 
expense this last year. Sickness in the 
family, and things of that kind. Jenkins 
is one of those fellows who play poker 
with the world. It’s impossible to say 
what is going on back of those steady, un- 
blinking eyes of his. 


“THEN there is Jacobson. He’s my star 
salesman. Came to me with letters 
from some of the big people up in the city, 
and I certainly shouldn’t have got him if 
the doctors hadn’t told him he needed 
country air and quiet. He’s a whiz at 
everything in the real estate line, and I 
should not wonder if he had his eye on a 
partnership. 

“And, finally, there is Sammy Bennett. 
Sammy imagines he was cut out for a 
great character actor, and he has a grudge 
against the world and everyone in it be- 
cause he’s been kept down. Lately he’s 
been reading radical literature, and I 
heard him telling young Campbell the 
other morning that what the ‘plutocrats’ 
need just at present is a ‘good blood let- 
ting.’ That looks bad for Sammy.” 

olonel Penny paused, looking ques- 
tioningly at his companion. : 

“Do you get all that?” he asked. 
“Nothing hazy about it?” 

“Oh no. Nothing except the little de- 
tail as to who stole the five thousand dol- 
lars. Pd like to know how you expect to 
discover the thief.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “I can tell you 
that, too. I intend to consult the spirits. 

ctor, I want you to give me the run of 
your library for the rest of the day. I 
want particularly to get hold of every- 
thing you’ve got bearing on the sympa- 
thetic nervous system, and on the sub- 
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conscious mind. If you have anything on 
psychic phenomena, so much the better!” 

Doctor Becker glowered. He was a 
practical man, and five thousand dollars 
was five thousand dollars. He didn’t ap- 
prove of the flippancy with which the 
colonel was treating the case. 


A SHADOW hung over the office of Elihu 
Penny, Realtor. The thief felt it, but 


he was used to this sort of thing. He had 
been through it all before, and he knew 
just about what would happen. For a 


time there would be general suspicion, 
pointing first at this and then at that 
member of the staff. Gradually this feel- 
ing would diminish, and then would come 
the real danger time. Penny might pre- 
tend he had no suspicion, and might keep 
up that fatherly camouflage of his; but the 
old man was not the kind to take such a 
loss as this “lying down.” 

As to his statement that he had not in- 
formed the police, that was just a trick. 
Of course he had notified them as soon as 
he discovered the robbery. Probably 
that was what he had gone out to do, im- 
mediately after an- 
nouncing the crime 
that first morning. 
But—what could 
these small-town 
officials hope to ac- 
complish? The 
thief had a system. 
He did not rob in- 
discriminately. He 
confined his atten- 
tion to business 
concerns in pros- 
perous communi- 
ties like Weston. 
And he never al- 
lowed himself to 
deviate a hair’s 
breadth from the 
line of absolute 
honesty until he 
had been with the 
organization long 
enough to establish 
his reputation. This 
made it easy for 
him to slip over one 
crooked transac- 
tion, whose exact 
nature he left to 
chance. 


OT that he was 

fool enough to 
think he couldn’t be 
caught. He had 
been once, but that 
was because of 
carelessness. He 
had “done time”— 
the memory of the 
coarse fe and of 
the prison discipline 
brought an angry 
glow into his eyes, 
and unconsciously 
his hand went 
round to his hip 


pocket. He would 
never again look 
at the inside of 


prison gates. He 
had made up his 
mind to that. 

r the office 
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at his accustomed hour that evening and 
for half an hour or so strolled around 
town, pretending to inspect the shop 
windows and the bulletin boards of other 
real estate firms. All the time he was 
keeping a sharp lookout for anyone who 
might k shadowing him. That was the 


thing that really did worry him at times 


—the idea that Penny might have sent 
up to the city for a skilled detective. 
The thief believed his trail was covered, 
but some of those city men were fairly 
uncanny in their ability to unearth bur- 
ied details. 

As soon as he was sure that he was not 
observed, he struck off toward the rail- 
road track, which he followed till he was 
well out of town. He had been out here 
before, and for the same purpose. 

Standing negligently, one hand in a side 
pocket of his coat, he whirled suddenly, 
swung back to his hip pocket and whipped 
out an automatic pistol. In the same 
breath he had fired three shots into a post 
thirty feet away. He walked over to it 


and examined the group of bullet holes 
with approval. Although he had fired ap- 


They crossed the lawn, swung through the gate, and were almost upo 


parently without taking aim, the palm of 
an average hand would have covered the 
three bullet holes. With his finger he 
probed the clean-cut track drilled by the 
steel missiles. The weapon was a good 
one. It shot hard and true. 

Afterward he fired half a dozen other 
groups, standing with his feet well apart, 
his arm almost straight, both eyes open. 
Then he practiced drawing the weapon 
swiftly and smoothly. 


HE HAD learned these points from a 
man inthe jute mill at the penitentiary. 
“When you get out of here, bo, you get 
you a gat!” the convict had advised. 
“Don’t make no difference how smooth 
you are, you’re bound to need it sooner or 
later. Don’t bother with no parlor tar- 
ets; learn to draw and fire all in the same 
breath. And don’t get one of them cheap 
‘suicide guns.’ Get a thirty-eight auto 
matic, with a barrel short enough so’s you 
can carry it in your hip pocket!” 
The thief had remembered that advice 
and his first purchase after he left prison 
had been a pistol. Now he was becoming 


n the thief 
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expert with it, and he was surprised at the 
zest this target practice added to his jaded 
nerves. The routine of theft had begun to 
pall on him. Here was something new. 


WITHOUT appearing to, he managed 
to keep track of Colonel Penny’s 
movements. He was puzzled for a time 
to discover that the old man seemed to 
have become a convert to spiritism or 
mind reading, or something along that 
line. The thief smiled at this. He was a 
well-read young fellow, and he knew that 
there was nothing in any of it. 

His smile deepened for an instant one 
noon when one of the other salesmen came 
into the office and dropped into a chair. 

“Say, what’s getting into the colonel?” 
the newcomer grumbled. “He went out 
just behind me this morning, and he 
asked me if I had time to walk around 
with him a little. Said he wanted to con- 
sult me about the robbery. And I did— 
whew!” 

He mopped his forehead, then continued: 

“He talked a little about that wad he 
lost, and then he got switched off onto 


before he could move. 


spooks, and mind-reading, and a lot of 
junk like that. He said he hadn’t taken 
the police in on this, because he’s certain 
the spirits will tell him not only who stole 
his money, but where the thief hid it! 
What do you know about that?” 

No matter what the thief knew, he 
wasn’t the kind to commit himself. 

“T understood that Colonel Penny was 
interested along these lines,” he replied 
mildly. “A good many people are nowa- 
days, you know. Its very interesting, 
but to me the proof is still incomplete.” 

“It’s all Greek to me,” the salesman 
who had been walking with Colonel Penny 
declared. “But Pll tell you one thing: 
The old man has got hold of something 
more than moonshine! You can laugh if 
you want to, but as we walked around 
and he talked and I listened, I could feel 
his mind groping down in the dark for 
mine, just like I was hiding at the bottom 
of a well and he had long tentacles and 
was reaching for me. And then he got 
hold of me—his mind got hold of mine, I 
mean. It was like a suction pump work- 
ing on your soul. I can feel it yet—” 


Involuntarily his hand went back to his hip pocket 
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He broke off, mopped his brow again, 
and turned to his work. 

The thief was curious. Surely there 
was nothing in all this nonsense—nothing 
that he had overlooked! He felt vaguely 
uneasy, and that evening he decided to 
visit the colonel’s neighborhood and see 
what was going on. 

He timed his walk so as to pass the 
place about nine o’clock. Dusk was deep- 
ening into dark as he came up the side 
street and neared the corner occupied by 
Penny’s big, two-story brick house. He 
could see from far down the street that it 
was brilliantly lighted, and as he: ap- 
proached the corner he perceived that a 
small group of people was sitting on the 
wide porch. Then two of their number 
came down the steps. They crossed the 
lawn, swung through the gate, and were 
almost upon the thief before he could 
move. Involuntarily his hand went back 
to his hip pocket. 

There was no need for him to draw the 
pistol, for the two figures passed without 
a word. He saw that the one in advance 
was Doctor Becker. The physician’s 
usually florid face 
was pale, and his 
blue eyes bulged 
and shone with an 
uncanny glitter. He 
was walking rap- 
idly, a step or two 
in advance of his 
companion. 

And this compan- 
ion was Colonel 
Penny, who seemed 
to be hanging onto 
the physiciar. The 
spectator had just 
time to see that the 
colonel’s face was 
glistening with per- 
spiration, and that 
his eyes, also, were 
absorbed, intent. 
Neither of the pair 
appeared to notice 
the thief. 

He watched them 
disappear down the 
street. Then he 
took the other 
turn, and walked 
thoughtfully home. 


T WAS about this 

time that he be- 
gan to consider the 
matter of hiding 
places. Helived ten 
or twelve blocks 
from the real estate 


ofice. Until re- 
cently he had been 
in the habit of 


walking home along 
the main business 
street, stopping in 
at a news-stand for 
a current magazine 
or perhaps at a 
cigar store where 
the returns of the 


ball games were 
chalked up. Now 
he took toexploring. 


Sometimes he 
would choose (Con- 
tinued on page 158) 


; Why So Many Men 


“Go Broke” 


Inside stories of business men who have become bankrupt—Not all failures 
are due to bad business methods—Many a man tries to climb into 
society and lands on the rocks instead—Principles 


HE first time in three years that 
I had seen Bob Fraser was the 
other day, when he came to my 
office in New York—an entirely 
different Bob from the man I had 
last seen in Philadelphia. Before he said 
a word about what had happened to him, 
my mind went back to that evening I had 
spent at his home, and which I well re- 
membered as a very uncomfortable one. 

I had run across Bob in 
the lobby of a Philadelphia 
hotel. Buoyantly he told 
me he was in business for 
himself. His father had 
died, leaving him a small 
custom-shoe business. This 
Bob had developed in a 
very short time into a small 
factory, which was makin 
shoes in standard sizes, an 
he had built up a market 
with retailers. He was 
“clearing” fifteen thousand 
a year. 

avin a wife and a baby 
a year old that he wanted 
me to see, Bob asked me to 
go home with him to spend 
the night. “Hop into my 
car,” he said. “It’s out- 
side.” 

We drove to Bob’s home 
in a car that is well known 
for its high price and which 
is also expensive in upkeep. 
At the time I didn’t put 
this down as an extrava- 
gance. Bob drove it him- 
self. Later I was surprised 
that he hadn’t gone in for a chauffeur. 

At a high rental Bob had taken a house 
in a fairly exclusive part of town. Three 
floors, three baths, a maid and a nurse, 
besides kitchen help. This Bob had done 
for the sake of Mrs. Fraser and the baby. 
I could see that he had an idea nothing 
he could furnish was too good for them. 
What I wondered was how long could he 
keep it up on a business that was clearing 
the sum he had mentioned to me. 

During dinner and afterward that eve- 
ning I had the uncomfortable feeling that 
I was in the home of a plunger. And 
since I had a personal interest in Bob I 
was still more uncomfortable. When 
Mrs. Fraser left Bob and me together 
that evening, I was glad to see that Bob 
was disposed to talk of his business. 

He told me of the study he had made of 
the problem of buying his raw materials 
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that make failure impossible 


By Max Rockmore 


right, about the way the factory was man- 
aged, his output, and his market. He 
seemed to understand pretty well what 
good business management means. Sud- 
denly, with Bob’s domestic overhead in 
mind—his car, rent, household help and 
so on—I turned on him with this ques- 
tion: 

“T suppose that when you said the busi- 
ness was clearing fifteen thousand a year, 


Look Out for Relatives Who 
Want to Borrow Money 


$ ANY a man, when at the end of his 
4 rope financially,” says Mr. Rockmore, 
“is blinded to the facts by his hope that some- 
thing will come up to turn the tide. 
these conditions, a man often goes to his rela- 
tives with a plea for assistance, on the ground 
of sympathy and family ties. 
thing to remember that when a man does ask 
financial assistance on such grounds, he is 
usually at the end of his business resources— 
and, under the circumstances, the safe rule is 
not to advance him more money than you 
can afford to give away.” 


you meant that the business could afford 
to pay you that much salary out of the 
profits.” 

He looked at me sharply, then an- 
swered in an off-hand way, “That’s an- 
other way of stating it. The business is 
making fifteen thousand a year. It’s 
costing me that much to live.” 


“DUT this down in black and white where 

you'll remember it, Bob,” I said. 
“No man can sensibly regard the entire 
profits of his business as his legitimate 
salary or personal income. hat the 
business owes you is a fair salary. A fair 
share of the profits belongs to the busi- 
ness itself—for expansion, to protect it 
against losses in a bad season, to protect 
the people who are giving you credit, to 
protect your reputation as a business man, 
if nothing more.” 


Under 


It is a good 


“Sounds like good advice,” said Bob. 


“and I guess I see your point. But, as 
things are, I couldn’t get along on less 
than fifteen thousand. I’m having trouble 


to make both ends meet at that. Any- 
how, I don’t like the idea of sacrificing 
home surroundings for the sake of the 
business. Who wants to wait until he’s 
forty or fifty to begin to enjoy life? I’m 
going to take a little joy as I go along.” 

I didn’t get to R right 
away that night. Famili- 
arity with many cases of 
this kind made me see that 
Bob’s failure was almost a 
certainty, if once the seas 
got a little rough. 

Well, as I was saying, 
Bob came in the other day. 
He was passing through 
New York on his way from 
Boston, where he had land- 
ed a job as a salesman for a 
shoe manufacturer. Six 
months before he had been 
forced into bankruptcy, and 
had only recently been dis- 
charged from his debts. 

What happened? Sim- 
ply this: Bob “took a little 
tnp to Europe.” A slump 
came while he was away. 
His manager went on pro- 
ducing shoes for which there 
was no market. When Bob 
got back he couldn’t get rid 
of the shoes at even a fair 
sacrifice. 

He was insolvent; but 
there was a fair chance that 
his creditors would see him through and 
help him reorganize. The creditors’ investi- 
gation revealed the scale on which Bob 
was living, also that for five years he had 
taken the entire profits of the business as 
his salary. In view of this disclosure, his 
creditors decided he was better out of 
business. His affairs were closed up at five 
cents on the dollar. I had to tell Bob that 
he was lucky none of his creditors was 
disposed to bring an action against him 
for diverting funds of the business to his 
personal use—a punishable offense, if 
proved. 

Now Bob is looking for capital. It’s 
harder to come by than he had thought. 
He doesn’t like the prospect of saving 
from his earnings as a H aA for the 
next eight or nine years before he can get 
back into business on his own. 

Don’t think that young fellows like 
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Bob Fraser are the only ones who make 
the fatal mistake of impairing their busi- 
ness capital by reckless household expend- 
itures. I have known a good many mid- 
dle-aged men of long experience to do the 
same. 

Recently I assisted in settling up the 
affairs of a partnership of three men who 
had put their life savings together and 
had built up a successful clothing factory. 
One of these men was a shop foreman, 
another was a designer, and both of them 
were over forty. The third man was fifty- 
three years old, and before going into the 
partnership he had made a success of a 
small retail clothing store. 

I believe these three men were absolutely 
honest; but back of their failure was one 
of the worst instances of bad business 
management I have ever known. For two 
years after the part- 
nership was formed, 
each of them drew 
a fixed salary from 
the business. Then, 
because of the skill 
of the designer and 
the ability of the 
shop foreman, the 
business became 
prosperous. Instead 
of raising their own 
salaries as they 
should have done, 
they drifted into an 
arrangement by 
which they took out 
each week what they 
happened -to want. 
And the amount 
they took was 
determined by the 
man who happened 
to want the most! 

Eighteen months 
before the failure 
the wife of the shop 
foreman had had a 
baby. The expenses 
connected with the 
new arrival had 
caused him to tell his 
partners that he 
would need more 
money that week 
than usual. “All right,” agreed the other 
partners; “you take what you need, and 
we'll each take the same amount. Then 
we'll be square.” 


HUS, instead of the usual hundred dol- 

lars, each of the partners drew two hun- 
dred and fifty. Not long afterward the 
son of the designer had an operation, and 
the father had to pay the surgeon and 
hospital expenses. e needed five hun- 
dred dollars that week—and the other 
partners took the same amount. It was 
about this time that the third partner 
bought a new house and an automobile, 
and his wife began entertaining extrav- 
agantly. For a year this man’s expendi- 
tures set the pace, and the partners 
continued drawing out of the business 
varying amounts in salary—far more 
than the business could stand. 

The third partner particularly was car- 
ried away with the new sensation of being 
“flush,” and it affected his business judg- 
ment. He not only gave credit to irre- 
sponsible parties, but when he took an 
inventory he valued the firm’s stock at 
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what he considered it worth, without 


‘allowing for a big depreciation owing to 


changed market conditions. Just about 
this tıme the banks became more cautious 
in making loans, and the firm, in the midst 
of a bad season, found itself unable to 
raise capital to see itself through. Had 
the profits so haphazardly distributed 
among themselves been available the firm 
could easily have been saved from bank- 
ruptcy. 

As bankruptcy clerk for the United 
States District Court, and as counsel and 
attorney in many cases involving bank- 
rupt estates, I have had an opportunity 
for the past twelve years to study at first- 
hand why it is that so many men fail in 
business. What I have discovered I think 
I can tell best by giving details of a num- 
ber of cases that have come under my 


observation. Then I am going to give 
what I believe are the fundamental busi- 
ness principles, in the light of which any 
man ought to be able to tell whether or 
not his bane is on a sound basis, or 
whether it is so loosély managed that it 
may be headed for bankruptcy. 

There were 22,400 failures in the United 
States in 1921. The commonest cause of 
these failures was bad debts—credit 
granted to irresponsible parties—coupled 
with bad management in other ways. 
Many failures of old-established firms are 
due to an effort to expand suddenly. Old 
firms, suddenly waking up to the fact that 
they are behind the times, frequently 
move from a poor locality to an expensive 
one, thus greatly increasing their ex- 
penses when the business may not war- 
rant it. Many new firms fail because men 
of limited capital go into lines that are 
more or less speculative, without under- 
standing fully the conditions for success 
in that particular business. 

A hardware merchant in a certain Mid- 
Western city of one hundred thousand 
population will understand exactly what 
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I mean when I say that many old-estab- 
lished firms fail when they make sudden 
changes in an effort to come up to date. 
This man had been in business twenty- 
five years, an easy-going, steady man who 
knew his particular line very well. His 
trade was principally in heavy hardware, 
most of his customers being farmers and 
small shopkeepers. His store was in an 
obscure part of town where his expenses 
were low and his profits large. 


OFE and on for years the hardware man’s 
wife had talked to him of the advisa- 
bility of moving his store from the outskirts 
of the city to the heart of the business sec- 
tion. A few years ago, when their son and 
daughter were in high school and looking 
forward to college, the wife presented her 
arguments in favor of the move more 
forcibly than ever. 

“William,” she ` 
said, “I think you 
ought to take ev- 
erything into con- 
sideration. Weve 
saved a good deal. 
The money for the 
college expenses of 
our children is all 
putby. We’ve lived 
very carefully, and 
I think we can afford 
to do a little more 
socially, You can 
certainly do better 
if you move the store 
to Main Street; and 
if you’re ever going 
to do it, now is the 
time. I think we 
ought to take a 
better house, too. It 
would be a good 
thing for the chil- 
dren.” 

William’swife was 
looking ahead to the 
time when their chil- 
dren would be bring- 
ing home college 
friends to stay with 
them during vaca- 
tions. It seemed to 
her that they 
couldn’t be received in the rather shabby 
house near the hardware store in which 
the family had lived for years; and she 
was keen on her own account to enter- 
tain a more fashionable set of people than 
those with whom they had been intimate 
for years. 

At first William argued that they ought 
to leave well enough alone; but this asser- 
tion only made his wife more determined. 
She insisted that it was this attitude that 
had left them behind socially, though 
they were worth just as much as many 
people who moved in more fashionable 
circles. In the end William yielded. 

That fall, at a large rental, he leased a 
store on Main Street. Owing to the fact 
that his knowledge of hardware was lim- 
ited to one particular line, he was a little 
in doubt as to just the stock he ought to 
put in; but he realized that he was now 
pene quite a new venture in general 

ardware supplies. He stocked up with 
this idea and prepared especially for his 
opening in the spring with a supply of 
seasonable goods, such as garden tools, 
lawn and porch (Continued on page 162) 


HEN 
you go 
to the 
movies 
—and 

I know only one per- 
son who is able to 
go and does not— 
do you ever think 
of the amazing va- 
riety of scenes that 
are shown in the 
pictures? Do you 
wonder how the 
film directors found 
all these different 
places, and how 
they got permission 
to make some of 
the scenes? 

They show us 
every kind of a 
town, from a drowsy 
New England vil- 
lage to hectic and 
tumultuous New 
York. In a single 
picture play we 


may seean humble farmhouse, 
a magnificent mansion, and 
a tenement in the slums. 
You probably know that 
many of these outdoor scenes 
are made on “‘the lot,” as the 
enclosed area adjoining a 
motion picture studio is 
called. ouses, even whole 
streets, are built there; and 
they are amazingly convinc- 
ing. But countless other 
scenes are taken in real towns, 
or in sections of the country 
many miles from the studio. 


1s 
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One of the Hardest Jobs, 


The “location manager” of a moving picture company must 
mountains, jungles, country lanes, and city streets; 
coop!—And having found them, he must 
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(At the right) Scene from “The 


Ne’er Do Well,” taken in 
Panama City. When the loca- 
tion man went down there to 
arrange for making the picture, 
he found a good deal of antag- 


` onism; so he gave a banquet, 


invited the influential citizens, 
won their confidence, and from 
that time on the entire popu- 
lation took a friendly interest 
in every step of the work. 
Making friends is an important 
part of the location man’s job 


` and property men, 


(Above) James Kirkwood and 
Anna Q. Nilsson in ‘The Man 
from Home.” In this case the 
‘locations? were really in 
Italy, where the story was laid. 
The actors, with the director, 
scenario writer, photographers, 
spent a 
month near Naples 
(At the left) The country house 
of Mr. Edgar Luckenbach, at 
Sands Point, Long Island, used 
in Dorothy Dalton’s picture 
“Dark Secrets.” When scenes 
are made on a private estate, 
the motion picture company 
pays a substantial sum to a 
charity specified by the owner 
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Whenever a scene 
is photographed out- 
side of the lot, 
whether a few blocks 
or a thousand miles 
away, the company 
is said to be “work- 
ing on location.” 
Every producing 
company has a “‘lo- 
cation manager.’’ 
His job is to find 
the kind of places 
called for, and to 
arrange for making 
the scenes. It is an 
interesting job, and 
a mighty hard one. 

He must know 
where there is snow 
insummer, and where 
flowers bloom in win- 
ter. He must get 

ermission . to use 
Pessanha residences, 
public buildings, pri- 
vate yachts, country 
clubs, golf courses, 
ocean steamships, 
railway trains. He must find 
desert islands, tropic jungles, 
caves, tunnels, castles, barns, 
chicken yards, churches— 
every conceivable sort of 
place. 

To-day he may have to 
approach a New York society 
woman and ask for the use 
of her stately country resi- 
dence. To-morrow he may 
have to argue with a villag 
spinster who hesitates to let 
“them movie actors track up 
the front porch” of her little 
cottage. 
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know where to find all kinds of scenes for the movies: deserts, 
every sort of building, from a castle to a chicken 
get permission to make the pictures 


Harding 


He goes to gov- 
emment officials if 
scenes are to be 
made at Annapolis, 
or West Point, or 
the Panama Canal; 
to police depart- 
ments for permits 
to take pictures in 
city streets; to bank- 
ers and Bowery res- 
taurant keepers; to 
you, for the use of 
your front porch, 
and. to your neigh- 
bor, for the entrée 
to his back yard. 

One person may 
demand hundreds of 
dollars from a loca- 
tion manager before 
granting the per- 
mission asked. An- 
other may give him 
what he wants, and 
not take a cent for 
it. 


HE location 

manager for the 
Eastern studio of the 
Famous Players Las- 
ky Corporation is an 
energetic young man 
named Arthur Co- 
zine. He has to be 
energetic or he 
couldn’t hold his 
job. He also has 
to be observing, 
must possess a good 
memory, must un- 
derstand human na- 
ture, and must be 
able to make friends 
quickly and to keep 
them permanently. 

Suppose you held 
his job. d sup- 
pose that the direc- 
tor came to you and 
said: “I want a cov- 
ered bridge, about 
one hundred and 
fifty feet long, with 
a village at one end 
and trees at the 
other end.” 

What would you 
do? Covered bridges 
are ‘scarce. How 
many haveyou seen? 
Can you remember 
where you saw 
them? Do you 
know of one that is 
a hundred and fifty 


VOA Aa 


ETO 


The desert scenes in ‘‘The Sheik” were not made in the Sahara 
Desert, but among the sand dunes of Oxnard Beach in California. 
There was no oasis there, however; so the palms were built by carpenters, 
who used lumber and canvas. Then they were ‘“‘planted”’ in a likely 
spot on the dunes. The picture shows Agnes Ayres and F. R. Butler 


Many of the scenes for the Paramount picture, ‘“The Covered Wagon,” 
were taken on the Baker ranch in Nevada. For several months the 
work went on, 2,000 white men, women, and children, and 1,000 
Indians taking part in it. There were also 300 covered wagons, 
300 oxen, 200 mules, 1,000 horses, and a herd of 500 buffaloes 


feet long? Is there 
a town at one end 
and trees at the 
other? This is a 
pee big country. 
f you don’t know 
of such a bridge, 
how would you go 
to work to find one? 
A Famous Players: 
director did demand 
that bridge of Mr. 
Cozine, who located 
it the very next day. 


“Į ALREADY 

knew of three 
covered bridges,” he 
said tome; “‘but they 
were too short, so Í 
had to find another. 
I am pretty familiar 
with the country 
and I decided on the 
Housatonic Valley 
in Connecticut, as 
the most promising 
section. The Housa- 
tonic River, you 
see, is the’! right 
width for a bridge 
of the length I 
needed. 

“Starting in a mo- 
tor car one morning, 
I drove up to Con- 
necticut. Hour af- 
ter hour I kept on, 
without even a hint 
of success. And 
then, finally, I came 
to the top of a hill, 
looked ahead, and 
there was my bridge! 
The length was all 
right and there were 
trees at one end. 
There wasn’t any 
town at. the other 
end; but we built 
a few houses there, 
and the photograph- 
er, in shooting the 
scenes, showed parts 
of these houses, 
which was all that 
was necessary.” 

It sounds simple; 
but if anybody had 
asked me for that 
bridge, it would have 
been almost ‘as easy 
for me to find a 
needle ina haystack. 

On another occa- 
sion the director 
said to Mr. Cozine: 
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For ‘‘The Leopardess’’ the location man found a good tropical scene at 


Cape Florida. 
nor camera men could work. 


airplane propellers, driven by gas engines, and blew the mosquitoes away 


“I want an Irish castle. It must look very 
old, almost in a state of ruin. And it 
must be on a hill, with a dirt road leading 
up to it.” 

“On the fine estates near New York,” 
Cozine said to me, ‘“‘there are several 
imposing houses which are veritable 
castles; but they are almost glaringly 
new. They couldn’t possibly be made to 
look like a ruin. And they are approached 
by beautiful graveled drives through lawns 
that are like velvet. So I dismissed them 
as out of the question. 

“I had heard, however, that there was 
an old castle over in New Jersey some- 
where. I had a general idea of the section 
and motored over there on a scouting trip. 
As I went along, I occasionally made 


But the mosquitoes were so thick that neither actors 
So the resourceful location man set up 
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bumpy dirt road leading up into the hills. 

“It was rough going. The only livi 
creature I passed was an old horse Phe 
beside the road. But I kept on, and 
suddenly, looming up on the crest of a 
hill ahead of me, was a castle! I found 
later that it had been built years before 
by a man whose money gave out before 
the building was completed. In its un- 
finished state, it could easily pass for a 
half-ruined structure. The owner’s two 
sons were living in it and willingly con- 
sented to let us use it for our purpose.” 

“That suggests one point,” I said, 
“about which I’ve always been curious. 
When private houses are used in the 
pictures, do you pay the owners?” 

“That depends,” replied Mr. Cozine. 
“If the owners are rich, we send them a 
check for a hundred dollars or more, 
according to the number of scenes we 
make on the place. The understanding 
is that the money will go to some charity 
in which they are interested. 

“Tn California, the owners of fine houses 
and estates have a sort of association. 
When a film company wants to use a 
private residence or garden, the arrange- 
ment is- made through this association, 
and the money is paid to it. The associa- 
tion then sends the amount to the charity 
designated by the owner of the house. 


“HERE in the East, Anne Morgan’s 
Committee for Devastated France 
has a film bureau which does the same 
thing. If a motion picture company wants 
to use the house or grounds belonging to 
some wealthy man or woman, the deal 
can be made through this film bureau, 
and the money goes to Miss Morgan’s 
committee. 

“But there are several flaws in that 
arrangement. In one case, for instance, 
we got from this bureau a permit to make 
scenes on a very beautiful Long Island 
estate. Before we were ready, however, 
another company had obtained a permit 
for the same estate, and had made pic- 
tures there. When I went out to arrange 
for our visit the mistress of the mansion 
politely but firmly shook her head. 


z 


(Above) Tom Meighan, in ‘‘The 
Conquest of Canaan,” ad- 
dresses the crowd from the 
courthouse steps. Out of a 
list of 1,000 towns, the location 
man chose Asheville, North 
Carolina, to be the ‘“‘Canaan” 
of the story. When a movie 
company is at work in a town, 
and needs a crowd for one of 
the scenes, the location man 
asks the citizens to turn out 
and help. The picture shows 
how willing they are to accom- 
modate him. At the right is 
a doorway in the courthouse 
square, Asheville, which was 
used conspicuously in ‘‘The 
Conquest of Canaan” 


inquiries, and finally found myself on a- 
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Pointing to the beautiful garden, where 
shrubbery had been broken and flowers 
trampled down, she said: 

*“<Some moving picture people were 
here last week. You can see for yourself 
what they did. I won’t risk another 
experience of that sort.’ 


DIDN’T blame her in the least. If I 
could not guarantee that our compa- 
nies would leave everything just as they 
found it, I would throw up my job. One 
of the most important things in my job 
is to make friends and to keep them. 
“Suppose I win the consent of one 
owner to use his house and grounds. We 
do our work with as little inconvenience 
to the family and guests as possible, and 
we leave things in perfect order. Then, 
when we want to use another place in the 
neighborhood, the first owner will gladly 
exert his influence to get us the privilege. 
“Or perhaps we have taken scenes only 
in his garden; later we may want to use 
the house, and because we made no 
trouble the first time he consents to let 


(Above) Ascene from 
“Java Head.” It was 
madein front of Doc- 
tor Simpson’s house, 
one of the fine old 
Colonial mansions 
in Salem, Massachu- 
setts. The picture at 
the right shows the 
director, George 
Melford, getting 
ready to ‘‘shoot’’ a 
scene on the Com- 
mon in Salem. On 
the platform are the 
cameras, photogra- 
phers, and the direc- 
tor. Then there are 
the director's assist- 
ant, the property 
men, and the young 
woman who acts as 
the ‘‘continuity 
clerk” 


The town of Sag Harbor, on Long Island, was selected as the one to 
which Tom Meighan returns in ‘‘Back Home and Broke.” The location 
man changed the signs on stores, banks, and other buildings. He 
decorated the main street with flags, and got the whole town to turn 
out for the welcoming parade which was a feature of the picture 


us come again. You never know when 
you may have to go back to a person 
and ask a favor. So it always pays to 
leave behind you a trail of friends. 

“T said that there were drawbacks to 
the custom of paying for these privileges 
by sending checks direct to a charity. 
One of these drawbacks is the fact that 
we sometimes had to pay twice for 
what we got. If the owner’s servants, 
for instance, assisted us in any way, 
they not unnaturally expected to be 
liberally tipped. They didn’t know 
about that hundred dollars to charity. 
They wanted something for them- 
selves. It is simpler for us to hand 
a check to the owner and let him settle 
the distribution of the money. 

“Occasionally we take with us some 
expensive garden furniture to set the 
scene. If the owner expresses his 
admiration of these articles, it pleases 
him to have perhaps one of the chairs 
left when we take our departure. 


“Rich people are more likely to expect 
payment for granting us these privi- 
leges than poor people are. As I said 
before, the assumption is that wealthy 
owners turn the money over to charity; 
but in some cases I rather suspect that 
they think charity begins at home. 

“On one occasion we wanted to use a 
private yacht. We were not going to 
make scenes on the vessel. All we wanted 
was permission to take some pictures 
of it off the coast and entering a harbor. 
It was lying idle at the time and the 


“owner was in another part of the country. 


“When we tried to negotiate for it we 
were told we would have to stand the 
running expenses and pay three hundred 
dollars a day additional for a period of 
seven days, although we needed it for 
only two or three days at the most. 
Nothing was said about the money going 
to charity, so I infer that the owner 
wanted it himself. 

“The demand was so exorbitant that 
I refused to pay it. But we had to have 
yacht pictures—and this vessel happened 
to be the only available one of its kind 
just them. We (Continued on page 90) 


I Have Rung Tens of Thousands 
| Of Doorbells 


And my experiences in thirty-four years as a house-to-house salesman have given 
me many side lights on people, particularly on how, when, and 
why the average woman buys or fails to buy 


OR thirty-four years I have been 

traveling about the country 

selling various articles from door 

to door. During the last seven 

years of this period I have been 
handling a line of brushes and mops; but 
at different times before that I have sold 
everything under the sun—stoves, pianos, 
aluminum ware, automobile accessories, 
picture frames, books, fire extinguishers, 
and half a dozen other products. 

I believe that I have about as substan- 
tial a record as any specialty salesman in 
America. More than once I have been 
offered field agencies and district mana- 
gerships. But I’ve turned them down, 
one and all. I reckon the lure of the open 
toad is in my bones. I couldn’t stand 
it to be smothered in a coop of an office. 
Probably I shall go on ringing doorbells 
and having fresh adventures in human 
nature until it’s my turn to be called to 
the great Home Office. Up to now, how- 
ever, I haven’t an ache or a pain, and I 
wouldn’t sell what I’ve learned in the 
school of experience for a million dollars 
in bank notes. 

Some of my adventures make me 
wonder; some I chuckle over; some dis- 
concert me for the time being. But 
they’re all new and refreshing. One never 
knows what is going to happen when one 
starts out in the morning—and that’s 
more than any office man can say. 

One of my greatest surprises—and an 
experience that gave me a real lesson— 
happened two years ago up in Dunkirk, 
New York. About ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon I called on a housewife who had 
received me courteously the day before, 
and had appeared to be much interested 
in my line of goods. She had deferred 
placing an order because she wanted to 
discuss with her husband how much they 
could afford to spend—but she asked 
me to be sure and come back in the 
morning. 

Anticipating an easy and profitable 
sale, I stepped blithely across the porch of 
her trim white home and rang the bell. 
A moment later she opened the door, and 
then banged it right in my face. I was 
dumfounded at this reception, and a 
couple of hours later I telephoned her to 
find out what had happened. 

She laughed in a shamed way, and 
explained: “I fully intended to buy from 
you, but you came right up on my porch 
with your muddy feet after I had finished 
scrubbing it on my hands and knees. I 
couldn’t help feeling provoked. I thought 
you might have noticed. But then I guess 
you’re only a mere man—like the one I’m 
married to.” 

When I closed that sale you can bet I 
left no muddy tracks, and I have been 
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on the lookout for freshly scrubbed 
porches ever since. 

A particularly comic episode was staged 
out in Cincinnati three years ago. e 
afternoon, on a trolley car, I ran across a 
fellow who used to work with me back 
East. He told me that he lived across 
the river in Newport, and he asked me to 
come over and spend the week-end at his 
home. I was glad to accept, for it would 
give me a good chance to talk over old 
times. 

Now, I carry my samples around in a 
trim little suit case, which is not only 
smaller but a lot better-looking than the 
battered brown “valise” in which I pack 
my personal things. | Returning to my 
hotel late Saturday afternoon, I decided 
that I might make a better impression 
on my friend’s wife if I came up the 
walk toting my neat sample case. So I 
chucked in some night clothes and a 
change of linen, and set out. 

Returning to town early Monday mom- 
ing, I sat down in my room for a minute 
to glance over some mail that had been 
forwarded to me. Suddenly I remem- 
bered that I had promised to call on a 
well-to-do woman up near the university 
at nine-fifteen o'clock. She was just 
leaving the house when I dropped in on 
Saturday afternoon; but she had heard 
about my line from one or two of her 
neighbors, and was favorably disposed 
toward it. 


EARING that I would be late for the 
appointment, and anxious to bag my 
first prospect not only for the day but for 
the week, I grabbed up my case and 
rushed for a car. You see, a specialty 
salesman is superstitious, like most other 
people. He has a hunch that if he can 
ag that early Monday sale, he is in for a 
ood week. So I was all enthusiasm as 
rang my customer’s doorbell. 

“Now, Mrs. Barnes,” I said, in my most 
confident tone, “I want to show you that 
our brushes are’ even better than your 
neighbors have led you to believe.” 
And I flipped back the lid of my suit case 
with a flourish. ... For a moment I 
wanted to sink right through the floor! 
There on top lay a pair of mussed blue 
pajamas, a soiled collar, some handker- 
chiefs, three apples, and a tin of smoking 
tobacco. I had orgotten to remove my 
personal belongings and put back my 
samples! 

Fortunately, the woman had a real 
sense of humor. When I told my story 
she laughed long and loud—and invited 
me to come out again at noon. What is 
more to the point, she bought eight 
dollars’ worth of brushes. 

One of the questions I am asked most 


frequently is how the average housewife 
treats the “canvasser”—as the house-to- 
house salesman is still called by many 
people. If you had put that question to 
me twenty-odd years ago I would prob- 
ably have evaded it; but the lot of the 
specialty salesman has improved a good 

eal since then. For one thing, there has 
been a striking improvement in the 
caliber of the salesman. To-day some of 
the highest-grade houses in the country 
are going after the house-to-house trade 
in a scientific and well-ordered manner. 
Their salesmen are as good as you will 
see anywhere. 


I FIND that most housewives will at least 
give the salesman a courteous hear- 
ing. Naturally, there are times when an 
woman is out of sorts. young wife 
may have quarreled with her husband. 
A girl may be “‘on the outs” with her beau. 
A mother may have a sick child. If a 
salesman gets a sharp reception under 
these circumstances, he must realize that 
nothing personal is intended. It’s just 
a “break” under strain, and the fellow 
that happens along is likely to get a 
caustic greeting. 

People in moderate circumstances are 
inclined to be more patient and more 
courteous than wealthy folks are. This 
distinction applies, however, more to the 
“newly rich” than to others. If one can 
get past the servants in the homes of 
old and cultured families, one is pretty 
sure of a courteous reception. But I'll 
have to admit that our “servant problem” 
is about as baffling as that of the house- 
wife herself. 

The hardest house to get into is the one 
where the front door is presided over b 
a maid or butler. Once, in Detroit, I felt 
that I simply had to try my luck at a 
home where a_superior-looking butler 
had turned me down three times. The 
lady of the house told me over the tele- 
phone that she would be glad to look over 
my samples. _ I sold her a big order. 
The next year I called again, and she told 
me that the butler who had tried to bar 
me out had been getting commissions 
from a certain hardware and house fur- 
nishings store on all articles bought there. 
She discovered this the week after my 
first visit, and discharged him. : 

knew one Pan salesman who had 
a clever ruse for getting into a fashion- 
able home. When the butler opened 
the door, he would smile and say, “Well, 
here I am—right on the dot!” Then he 
would hand over his grip and march 
right in. ` 

When the butler asked his name, he 
would gaze at him sadly. “Is it possible 
you don’t remember me—Mr. Smith?” 
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Often as not, the butler would say, “Oh, 
surely, ‘Mr. Smith!” Once he got an 
audience. with the mistress of the home, 
the salesman would explain contritely, 
“I was obliged to hoodwink your ve 

excellent butler, for I knew if I didn’t 
you would never have the opportunity to 
see the finest line of so-and-so—”’ And 
he usually could talk her into placing 
with him a nice, fat order for his goods. 


Ten or twelve years ago I was selling 
a book of useful household hints in the 
farming region near Muncie, Indiana. 
One afternoon I was showing my book to 
a mighty prod rokie woman. We were 
sitting with our backs to the door and she 
was reading what I pointed out. Suddenly 
a man’s voice from behind us bellowed 
o 


overalls legs. His wife was red and 
trembling. 

“You Liaw. Mr. Brown,” I continued, 
“there is an old saying that a woman can 
throw out more with a teaspoon than a. 
man can toss in with a scoop shovel. 
Now, I’m sure you'll want to know how 
this saving can be accomplished.” I 
moved a chair over beside his wife. 
“Won’t you take this seat so we can 


When I come to a home 
where there’s a fat tabby 
cat sitting on the porch, 
and where the wicker fur- 
niture and swing covers look 
spiek and span, I am fairly 
suse of good treatment and 
an order. If I see a lean, 
huagry cat streaking over 
the back fence as I open the 
gate, I feel that the call is 
not going to pan out. And 
it usually doesn’t. 


HERE is something that 
may surprise you: If a 
woman with whom I have 
no appointment asks me to 
step in at once, I feel that 
this is the place where, in 
all probability, I won’t get 
an order. Three times out 
of five this woman is lone- 
some or bored and wants 
someone to talk with. When 
I have a good bit of trouble 
in getting in, there is likeli- 
hood of a quick sale. The 
chances are that other 
weak-kneed salesmen have 
been “frozen out.” 

There are a great many 
things that enter into an 
opening rebuff. Some 
women, just out of curios- 
ity, experiment to see how 
many men they can shoo 
away with a curt “No” and 
a scowl. They don’t like 
to be thought “easy.” They 
want to buy from someone 
who is willing to work for 
the order. Once the sales- 
man gets in and lays out 
his goods, however, his 
worst troubles are over. 


ut: 
“What are you doing here with my wife?” 


How the Canvasser Picks Out 
the Time to Call on You 


ARK and rainy days,” says the author of 
this article, “are good selling days. People 
are usually at home, and they are not hurrying to 
get through with their work to get out. They 
are most likely to listen, because they want to be 
entertained. A few people are in bad humor on 
dreary days; but if they are out of sorts it is up 
to the salesman to supply the light arid sunshine 
to chase away the gloom. 
“A house-to-house man can keep working pretty 
steadily all through the week, an average of eight 
hours or more a day. He always has different 


types of families in his territory. When some of 
his less fortunate customers are elbow-deep in the 


Monday-morning suds, he can call at homes where 
they have laundresses. During the times the 
people in comfortable circumstances are likely to 


be out shopping, he can call on those who don’t ` 


get out much. 

“The best time for a visit depends on the kinds 
of people you are calling upon. A great many 
wives have to get their men off to work as early as 
six o’clock in the morning, and eight is by no means 
an unusually early hour. By that time the wom- 
an has her breakfast dishes out of the way and 
part of her cleaning done. Meal time is a poor 
moment to approach her, and if the salesman 
should happen to smell anything burning, he 


should go while the going is good. A person who . 


has finished a good meal, however, feels like 
loafing for a short time and is generally in a good 
humor at this time. The customer is quite 
content to look over your stock and hear what you 


talk a little more comfort- 
bly?” 

e sat down with the cat- 
and-mouse expression of the 
man who thinks: “Pll hear 
what this duffer has to say; 
then Pil wallop him once 
for luck, anyhow.” 

In less than ten minutes, 
though, I had him smiling. 
He agreed that it was the 
best book he had ever seen, 
and he bought one on the 
spon Nevertheless I was 

ad to get out of that 

ouse. 

The very easiest pros- 
pects to sell are young 
working girls who live at 
home. They have money of 
their own and usually are 
not afraid to spend it. 

oreover, they are penned 
up a good part of the time 
and really haven’t much 
leisure to shop. So they 
welcome the salesman, if 
they happen to be at home, 
and often insist that their 
mothers buy things they 
would not take otherwise. 


SCARCELY ever make a 

sale to an elderly woman 
living alone. She ts usually 
courteous, but she just 
doesn’t buy. An elderly 
woman with a large family 
is usually a good customer— 
particularly for the goods 
that I have been selling of 
late years. She will need 
household brushes, dusters, 
and bathroom equipment. 
Still, she is inclined to be 
very conservative. And I 


I make it a point never to 
stay too long in one region. 
Part of the fun of the pame 
is in meeting people in 
different parts of the coun- 
try. Variety is the spice of life, although 
some of the variety is not the kind we 
are looking for. 

Up in 
close of the Spanish-American War, I was 
invited into a nice living-room right in the 
midst of a Ladies’ Aid Society meeting. 
was green and timid at that time, and the 
shock gave me an acute case of stage 
fright. But I went ahead with my dem- 
onstration of my picture frames. . 

ow, any experienced salesman avoids 
demonstrations to large groups like that. 

e woman present may be a natural 
fault-fnder and block sales to others. 

hat is exactly what happened in this 
case. I sold seven dollars’ worth to forty 
possible prospects. If I could have 
talked with each one alone I am sure I 
could have chalked up orders for seventy- 
five or one hundred dollars. 


ittsfield, Maine, just after the - 


have to say.’ 


I turned around, and saw a giant of a 
man in overalls leaning on a pitchfork and 
scowling at me. PIl admit I was scared; 
but I had sense enough to know I would 
have to keep my wits about me. I felt 
like the hele story-book fellow hiding in 
the giant’s,castle, when the ogre roared out: 

“Fee, fie, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
Be he alive or be he dead, 
T’ll grind his bones to make my bread.” 

“Oh, you must be Mr. Brown,” I said, 
as cally as I could, extending my hand 
to him across an old-fashioned center 
table on which was an array of sea shells 
and stereoscopic views. “I was just 
explaining to your wife how she could 
help you save a lot of money this year.” 

he irate husband ignored my hand, 
and glared at me, rubbing his own 
enormous paws up and down over his 


have found that the young 
wife will buy more quickly 
every time. She is not 
averse to having tools to 
work with that will lighten 
her labor. Perhaps because the older 
housekeeper has been going on for years 
without complete household equipment, 
she sees less reason why she should 
change. 

The house-to-house salesman has one 
advantage over the salesman in a store. 
If he is selling a picture, for instance, he 
can show just how it will look on the 
wall in the home, and the prospect can 
tell at once if it is going to ‘armonize 
with the living-room furnitur, If he is 
selling a shower-bath brush, he can step 
into the bathroom and demonstrate how 
the water streams through it. With a 
wall duster he can brush down a murky 
wall, and give the housewife a first-hand 
illustration of its utility. He can poke 
in the crevices of her own radiator with 
a brush of special design, and rake out 
dust and dirt she (Continued on page 175) 


The Confessions 


Of an After-Dinner Speaker 


Martin W. Littleton, the distinguished lawyer, who is famous for his eloquence, 
tells you about toastmasters, witty retorts, long-winded speakers, 
embarrassing situations, and the ways in which audiences show 
whether they. are interested, convinced, hostile, or bored 


An interview with Martin W. Littleton 
As reported by Richard Kent 


HE most satisfying exhibition of 
wit it has been my fortune to ob- 
serve in the course of a good 


the mark right at the start. But when 
the speaker doesn’t please, diners are often 
very intolerant. They begin to murmur. 


that. When he called attention to certain 
facts of interest about the West, the critical 
Easterners became restless and noisy. 


many years’ experience as an The conversation grows until the noise in 


The Westerner stopped. 


His jaw 


after-dinner speaker and toast- the speaker’s ears is like the volume of dropped. He cast a lazy look around the 


master happened at a dinner in New York. 


iagara. But when diners have been a room. 


He started to speak again, but 


On this occasion the toastmaster was little unfair to a speaker in this way, they paused abruptly. Quiet came. 


evidently enjoying to ue a the rôle he are very quick and liberal with their rec- 
e tossed o 


was playing. 
ambassadors, generals, and 
statesmen as though he were 
batting out biscuits for the 
benefit of some consumers’ 
league. Finally the time 
came for him to introduce a 
certain famous man. 

“We have with us to- 
night, as the next speaker,” 
announced the toastmaster, 
“a well-known spellbinder. I 
may say that he is one of 
the most noted windjam- 
mers the country has ever 
produced. All you’ve got to 
do is to drop a dinner in the 
slot, and up comes a speech! 
Gentlemen, I take pleasure 
in introducing Mr. Ba 

Thereupon the famous 
guest, tall and distinguished, 
a most facile and elegant 
neaken rose to fulfill his 
obligations; but first he 
paid his respects to the 
toastmaster. 

“I thank the toastmas- 
ter,” he said, “for his grace- 
ful introduction. I suppose, 
gentlemen, it is true that Í 
am reduced to a parity with 
Tommy Tucker, who comes 
to speak for his supper. But 
in one respect at least I dif- 
fer from the toastmaster. If 
you drop a dinner in my 
slot, up comes a speech; but 
with him it is otherwise. If 
he drops a speech in your 
slot, up comes your dinner!” 

And then the deluge—a 
howl of delight from the 


How to Shut Off a Long-Winded 
Speaker 


= OU will be glad to know,” says Mr. Little- 
ton, “that there are various effective devices 


‘at the command of both the toastmaster and the 


audience for getting the long-winded speaker into 
his seat. These range anywhere from yanking off 
one fork of the tail of the speaker’s dress coat to a 
delicately indited note reminding him there are 
other speakers to follow. A suddenly arriving tele- 
gram from a distant point has also been known to 
have the desired result. The telegram may con- 
tain information about important business matters 
requiring the presence of the speaker in some dis- 
tant city early the next day, or it may be news 
concerning the critical illness of a near relative. 
“If other means fail you might try turning the 
lights out. Usually this has an immediate result. 
If the man keeps on spouting after the lights have 
gone out, the situation is indeed desperate and it 
may be a matter for the fire department. Ordi- 
narily the speech is cut short, the lights come on as 
if by magic, and the toastmaster seizes the oppor- 
tunity to introduce another speaker. The open re- 
bellion which prompts an audience to get up and 
go out is certainly not the most delicate form of 
diplomacy; but such direct action, I suppose, must 
ever be the inalienable right of listeners who are 


bored to death.” 


“You know, folks,” he drawled, “I’ve 


never been to a city as big as 
this before. It’s been a puz- 
zleto me. The bigger it gets— 
the more of a monstrosity 
your metropolis becomes— 
the prouder you seem to be 
of it. Your high buildings 
amaze me. idn’t under- 
stand at firstwhy you wanted 
to stack yourselves on one 
another to such heights. 
But when I went up to the 
top of one of your sky- 
scrapers I found out. When 

ou folks get up there you 
Took toward the west, and 
your education is broad- 
ened by the discovery that 
there’s something lying out 
beyond Jersey City! Now, 
if you'll be patient a min- 
ute, there are some things 
I think you ought to know 
about this country you’ve 
discovered from the tops of 
your skyscrapers.” 

That twist and the lazy 
drawl made a hit. In an 
instant the singed cat had 
become a Bengal tiger. 
Through cheers his speech 
progressed with sharp and 
alkaline comparisons o0 
East and West. : 

I have participated in 
many formal banquets, in- 
formal feasts, and delicious 
dinners, when the occasions 
have been both adorned and 
marred with speeches. 
have found that, as a toast- 
master, my sympathies are 
about evenly divided be- 


audience. I never hope to see the tables ognition if he comes back at them with tween the diners and the speakers. Asa 


turned on a facetious toastmaster in a 
more satisfactory manner. 

The thing that most delights an after- 
dinner audience is sharp repartee or a 
witty turn that gets a man out of a tight 
place. I’ve found that an after-dinner 
gathering is generally a pretty generous 
group of folks with the speaker who hits 
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the right sort of reprisal. 

Not long ago, at a dinner in New York, 
I introduced a speaker from the West— 
real West, of limitless landscapes and 
windblown distances, and he spoke collo- 
quially, with the breeziness natural to 
him. The audience didn’t like it. He had an 
alkali accent, and his audience didn’t like 


speaker, I regard the toastmaster as an 
unmitigated nuisance. As a diner, I enjoy 
to the full the ills that befall toastmaster 
or speaker. When the audience treats the 
speaker with cruel inattention, I rejoice. 
If the toastmaster blunderingly brings 
confusion upon himself, I am glad that I 
am there. i have not the least disposition 
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to be magnanimous in these matters. I 
have been through the torture. Now 
I find consolation in the misery of others. 


This frank confession of my point of 


view should preface anything else I have 
to say on the subject of post-prandialism. 
While my life has not been permanently 
embittered by my experiences, I want my 
fellow countrymen to know that 
my sufferings as diner and listener 
have been exceeded only by the 
cruelty of my experience as toast- 
master and speaker. 

Once, I will admit, my sympa- 
thies did go out to a speaker who 
found himself in a hard predica- 
ment. He was the shyest, unha 
pire most diffident and miserable 
ittle chap who was ever called 
upon for a speech. 


HIS man had gone out ina life- 
boat from Atlantic City, had 
buffeted a raging sea and, by a 
display of real heroism, had res- 
cued several people from a cap- 
sized sailboat. In honor of his 
courage and achievement a big 
banquet was arranged for him at 
an Atlantic City hotel. A number 
of us went down from New York. 
The tables were loaded with 
riches. The diners were dressed 
in their happiest clothes. The little 
fellow—he was about thirty, with 
a sun-tanned, weatherbeaten face 
—had the seat of honor. His wife 
looked down upon him from the 
gallery. A general spoke. Then, 
an admiral. 

It was apparent that the hero 
did not know exactly what was 
happening to him. He had under- 
stood he was to be given a dinner. 
Nobody had asked him if he had 
a dress suit, or if his constitution 
after the heroic rescues was in 
shape for a real ordeal. Abashed, 
he listened to the speakers’ 
praises. And if his rugged com- 
plexion could have paled he cer- 
tainly would have gone deathly 
white when he heard 
that he was going to be 
presented with a medal. 
Then he heard himself 
not only called upon to 
get up and rescue that 
medal from the hands of 
the official giver—but to 
make a speech! 

It was plain from the 
look on his face that he 
wished those people 
whose lives he had saved 
were at the bottom of the 
sea. But he got up. Like 
a drowning man himself, he clutched 
the edge of the table. I knew he wished 
he could get under it. His lips moved 
and he may have said something. If he 


did, I didn’t hear it, and I was close by.. 


Beads of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead—and mine. Yet he was prob- 
ably a braver man than any one of us 
could have been. 

Finally, he sat down, and I breathed 
freely. 
_. When the toastmaster laid the medal 
in front of him, he looked at it, and clenched 
his jaws. I knew that he’d made a resolu- 
tion not to rescue any more folks so long 


because of the message he carries.” 


as it obliged him to accept a medal and 
make a speech! 

One question often asked the experi- 
enced public speaker is, “What are the 
signs hat tell when you are interesting 


your audience?” This is not a difficult 
question to answer, for the successful pub- 
lic speaker has to study Closely the people 


Martin W. Littleton has a national reputation as a leader of the bar in 
criminal and civil practice, and he is recognized as one of the most gifted 
orators of the country to-day. He began his career as a public speaker at 
the age of seventeen in political campaigns. “At that age,” he says, “‘I 
learned that to get the attention of my audience I had to have something 
to say, for I was in the position of an errand boy who is important only 
That lesson is one he has not forgot- 
ten, in spite of the distinction that has come with the years. Mr. Littleton 
was born in Tennessee on January 12th, 1872. He was admitted to the 
Texas bar in 1891, and five years later, when his savings amounted to four 
hundred dollars, he went to New York to work in a law office, without pay. 
He served as assistant district attorney of Kings County (Brooklyn), and was 
later elected borough president of Brooklyn. 
in private practice. In the art of after-dinner speaking he is a real master 


who make up his audiences. He learns 
instinctively and by conscious observa- 
tion a great many things about people 
which, except through his experience before 
an audience, he might have missed, and 
some of these things that a speaker knows 
best of all may prove useful in the daily 
work of the kasike, the executive, the 
professional man, or the salesman. 
When people are interested in what you 
are saying they give very impressive evi- 
dence of it by a sort of conspiracy of 
silence. A room or hall that is crowded 
with an interested audience seems more 
silent even than if it were empty. Every 


His great success has come 
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eye is turned on the speaker, and everyone 
seems to be making a sort of automatic 
effort to applaud—but soundlessly. 
Ordinarily, when an audience is keenl 
interested, no one coughs or stirs; but if 
someone does make a sound which amounts 
to a slight disturbance, a change of expres- 
sion comes over the faces, a slight indica- 
tion of irritation, which says as 
plainly as words, “Keep quiet. I 
want to hear what he is saying.” 
The one who made the disturbing 
sound feels this rebuke. The 
next time you are in an audience 
you may have a chance to observe 
how, after such a momentary stir 
of disapproval on the part of the 
audience, the silence immediately 
becomes more profound than ever. 


N EVERY audience there are 

many people who, when intensely 
interested, repeat with their lips 
what the speaker is saying. They 
follow so closely that the are 
right on the speaker’s heel, al- 
most framing thè words before he 
does, but never speaking them. 
Many others, while not following 
with their lips so closely as this, 
do, from time to time, visibl 
repeat after the speaker the words 
or phrases that impress them as 
most apt. 

If you are a close observer, you 
will notice that many people in 

rivate conversations have this 

abit of repeating, with a slight 
motion of their lips, words or 
phrases that particularly impress 
them. This is a sign not only that 
the man to whom you are talking 
is interested in what you are say- 
ing but also that he agrees with 
you, that you are convincing him. 

The lawyer, business man, or 
salesman who gets this sign when 
engaged in a conference, where his 
object is to persuade, has tangible 
evidence that he is winning his 
point. On the other hand, when 
aman repeats a phrase or sen- 
tence after you and at 
the same time shakes his 
head, you know that he 
is disagreeing with you, 
and that you have hit 
upon one of the things 
that he may regard as a 
main objection to your 
proposal, orasa weakness 
in your point of view. 

f you are really inter- 
esting the person with 
whom you are talking, 
you get from him a sign 
that is unmistakable— 
the expression on his face. It is impossible 
to describe this expression exactly, but it 
is one by which you can tell you are gettin 
undivided attention. He may lean forwar 
a little, or he may nod slightly. Then you 
know you are matching minds. If for 
some reason he is unwilling to let you 
know how far he agrees with you, the ex- 

ression on his face may not be very intent, 
but it will not be a vacant look, his eyes 
will not be roving about restlessly. They 
will be looking at you steadily or at some 
object reflectively. If he were disposed 
to agree with you, but still were looking 
for possible grounds (Continued on page 121) 


It Costs You Money to Be Blue 


You can do good work only under reasonably happy conditions, 
and the blue devils chase those conditions away—Loss of 
temper, of cheerfulness, of perspective, all mean 
loss of money, influence, or position 


NEVER heard of a successful busi- 

ness man who was a pessimist while 

he was making his success. Realizing 

this fact some years ago set me to 
thinking. 

No! I did not decide to be an optimist! 

Deciding to be an optimist is about as 


By Morris L. Cooke 


No matter what your age may be, every- 
thing seems hard—when you are blue. 
Everything you think of doing is difficult, 
or can’t be done, or perhaps 1s not worth 
while. You find a surprising number of 
things to fight about. This condition 
comes to everybody. The younger you 


Or he may become moody, and being 
moody is just one step removed from being 
a grouch. Your blue attacks may last 
on My a few hours, a few days, a few weeks. 

he average man is neither a pessimist 
nor an optimist. He is always swinging 
from one mood to the other, and I have 


useful as a doctor telling a 
nervous patient just to go 
out and forget his worries. 
And an optimist is a man 
who fools himself part of 
the time. What bothered 
me was that on some days 
I could look at a problem or 
a piece of work and get it 
out of the way in no time, 
and on other days exactly 
the same sort of a problem 
or bit of work dragged, or 
appeared impossible to do. 
It did seem unreasonable 
that one’s point of view 
should shift apparently 
without cause. Why should 
one have good days and bad 
days? I was not willing to 
take for granted that these 
godita that is what 
they are—are beyond con- 
trol. I have found that not 
only are they controllable 
but that they are so expen- 
sive as to be well worth con- 
trolling. 

Nearly everybody now 
and again gets to feeling 
blue. Yesterday everything 
was all right. Nothing has 
happened between yester- 
day and today, but to-day 
everything is blue, border- 
ing on black. You will 

robably decide you do not 
eel ahha you have 
been working too hard, and 
that you need a million 
dollars and a long rest. You 
don’t see anyone around 
with a million to give you, 
nor is there any chance to 
take a long vacation with- 
out starving to death, so 
you mope around hunting 
for sympathy. 

If you are past thirty, 
you decide you are getting 


The Best Cure I’ve 
Found for the Blues 


Prize Contest Announcement 


p THE accompanying article Mr. Cooke tells 
why you can’t afford to be blue. 

of us find it necessary, at times, to fight off 
depression, so this is a subject that strikes home. 
What is the best cure you have found for the 
blues? Isit in working, in following a hobby, in 
playing, in a change of scene, in talking with 
friends, in reading, or-in going to a theatre? Or 
perhaps you have discovered something quite 
different from any of these things. 

Whatever your cure, write us about it. Tell 
your story concretely, giving the kind of work, or 
hobby, or other interest that serves you as a 
remedy. Get down to dots! Be specific. Pos- 
sibly you are so blessed with happiness that the 
blues never overtake you. If so, tell us how you 
manage to keep in that state of mind. Put your 
story in a letter of not more than four hundred 
words. We offer these prizes: $20, first prize; 
$10, second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes October 20th. Winning letters will appear 
in the January issue. 

Address Contest Editor, The American Maga- 
zine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any enclo- 
sure, cannot be returned; so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter, and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. Manuscripts and 
inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Nearly all, 


found, after a good many 
years of observation, that 
practically all of the useful 
work a man gets done is on 
the up-swing toward opti- 
mism, and that on the swing 
toward pessimism he. is, 
without knowing it, trying 
to lose what ground he 
gained when he thought 
things were going all right. 

Take this business of hav- 
ing a grouch. Most men 
when they are blue get 
grouchy. The next step is 
to quarrel over anything or 
nothing. A careful man 
thinks twice before he lets 
his temper govern him. If 
you have yourself under 
control you will not get 
angry. Nine out of every 
ten men have lost influence, 
or positions, or sales, or 
opportunities through let- 
ting their tempers get the 
better of them. The tabu- 
lation of your own losses 
will surprise you. It makes 
no difference whether you 
were right or wrong. 
should be the last person in 
the wagld even to suggest 
that anyone should tamely 
submit to injustice or to 
insult, but I have found in 
my experience that a per- 
sonal row rarely settles any- 
thing. 

Most men, honestly tabu- 
lating their angers, will find 
that they have lost at least 
ten per cent of their chances 
because they failed to prac- 
tice self-control. The indi- 
vidual who is always looking 
for trouble puts about a 
seventy-five per cent handi- 
cap on himself. The loss to 
the man who gets angry, 


old, and find a little comfort in thinking 
that soon you will be tocterip into the 
grave and it will all be over. If you are 
under thirty, you won’t think so much of 
dying; but you will reflect on what a rot- 
ten world it is and how hard and unjust is 
your lot as compared with that of every- 
one else you know. 
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are, the shorter the attack. But along 
between twenty-five and forty, which are 
the character-forming years, the attacks 
may come more frequently. You may 
turn into a chronic grouch, and when a 
man becomes a grouch he is through. He 
is finished just as securely as though a 
coffin lid had been screwed down on him. 


however, is only a part of the whole loss. 

The best work is done only under 
reasonably happy conditions. The man 
who easily becomes angry is a disturber 
of those conditions. Therefore, I will not 
personally employ such a man. When- 
ever in my industrial investigations I 
come across a man of this character in a 


It Costs You 


position where he influences others, he is 
given ample opportunity to mend his 
ways, or get out. It is simply impossible 
for an organization to carry out its plans 
if in the posts providing leadership are 
men liable to go off the handle at any 
minute. 

If we have a weak point in the ma- 
chinery of a factory, we take steps to 
strengthen it before trouble arises. A bad- 
tempered man is a weak point 
in the mental machinery of 
any organization, and just how 
much he will cost is solely a 
matter of how much is in- 
volved. Nobody would think 
of deliberately taking some of 
the oxygen out of the air of a 
workroom. He would know 
that he would let down the 
energy of the workers. That 
is just what a peppery man does 
—he lets down the people he 
works with. 


AKE the case of Davids: 
He had the gloomiest face I 

have ever seen. To come in out 
of the clear, fresh morning and 
look at him woefully . going 
about his shop duties was like 
running into a fog. He cast 
a dense, damp pall over his 
whole neighborhood. Actually 
he was not at all a morose man, 
but early in his professional 
days perhaps some misguided 
soul had advised him that a 
grave demeanor was impressive 
and that it did not do at all for 
a young fellow to seem too 
light-hearted. Not being a par- 
ticularly imaginative man, he 
had gulped down the advice 
whole, and a certain solemnity, 
which was at first a pose, de- 
veloped into a character, so 
that habitually he 
carried himself more 
sepulchrally than a 
professional mourner. 

He was a depress- 
ing influence on our 
ofice. In spite of the 
fact that he was able, 
well liked, and did 
his own work both 
cleverly and accu- 
rately, the office was never as cheery when 
he was in it as when he was out of it. 
Those of us who were executives felt the 
difference. I knew the office force felt 
the difference. I found myself avoiding 
consultations with him when I had any 
important work in hand, for, although his 
advice was always to the point, I left him 
with a “down” feeling. Something had 
to be done. 

I did not want to hurt his feelings, and 
so, after taking a short walk to get my 
earings, I dropped into his office quite 
casually and after chatting about two or 
three minor business matters began: 

“Old man, has anything been botherin 
you lately? I have noticed you penki 
rather down. Two or three of the fel- 
lows have asked me what was troubling 
you.” i 

“Me down?” he asked, surprisedly. 
“Why, no, I never felt better in my life 
Only the other day I was thinking that 
perhaps I was not bothering enough— 


ment and municipal administration. 
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that 1 was not taking things as seriously 
as they ought to be taken.’ 

“That is certainly curious,” I answered, 
“for in all the ‘years I have known you, I 
have never seen you sitting around so 
moody and melancholy.” 

“In other words I’m a gloom?” 

“You certainly are.” 

“Well, next time you see me at it it 
will be a big favor if you will tell me so 
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on the spot. I did not know I was doing 
it. Maybe I have been thinking a little 
too much about the difficulties.” 

The man really tried to get the doleful- 
ness out of his face and he succeeded— 
not all at once, but within a year his 
habitual expression was pleasant and 
amiable instead of dour and foreboding. 
And not only did his own effectiveness as 
a part of our organization considerably 
increase but the average efficiency of the 
office came up perceptibly. 

I know another man, a man of great 
natural ability, who approaches every 
question with gathered eyebrows. If you 
ask his advice on whether something or 
other should be done, he will nearly always 
agree that it ought to be done; but then 
he will start in to give the reasons why it 
cannot be done. If you interrupt and say 
it must be done, then he will go ahead and 
do it. He spends most of his time doing 
what he has previously said was impos- 
sible. He never quits what he starts— 
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he is the surest man to do a job that I 
know of, provided, however, that some- 
one starts him. But what is the conse- 
quence to the man himself? He ought to 
be in a very high position. He is not. 
He is being directed by a man of much 
less ability, but who looks at everything 
as being possible. 

A man who is blue during two days a 
week has, other things being equal, two 
sevenths less chance than the 
man who keeps his balance 
seven days a week, for the blue 
days are blank days. They are 
days on which nothing con- 
structive is done. They are 
ideal-less days, when one just 
goes through the motions and 
marks time. The man who is 
habitually blue and pessimistic 
always gets into a rut and 
grumblingly does his work. 

We are accustomed to think- 
ing of brilliant men as being 
temperamental, and as a rule 
they are; but I have never 
known a man who did his best 
work when his “temperament” 
was on. I have found that in 
most cases the temperament 
was just a hangover after an 
extraordinary excess of work 
or some other more or less 
irrelevant experience. I have 
not noticed that married men 
are more often blue than single 
men. If there is any differ- 
ence, it is in favor of the 
married men. 


Now. the point of all this— 
and I have given the matter 
many years’ study—is that a 
man who finds himself grouchy, 
or frequently, or even- infre- 
quently, blue and depressed is 
only using a part of whatever 
ability and resource 
he may naturally 
have. He is subtract- 
ing from the time that 
he has for progress all 
these seasons of de- 
pression. If he is 
grouchy one half the 
time and earns, say, 
a thousand dollars a 
year, he could earn 
twice as much without the grouches. And 
this is looking at it only from the cold 
financial side. The side of general happi- 
ness is much more important, but it is 
impossible toscore that in dollars and cents. 

ow as to causes: One has to distin- 
guish between the physical and the 
mental. Everyone is familiar with Blue 
Monday. In many factories production 
drops ten or fifteen per cent, and the per- 
centage of accidents increases. Monday 
ought to be the best day in the week, for 
it 1s the day after a rest; but the reason 
for the grouches and depressions of Mon- 
day are not far to seek. They are just 
hangovers following excess. A hangover 
follows too much and too violent exercise, 
or too much eating, just as surely as it 
follows liquor. The condition is patho- 
logical, and so are the grouches resulting 
from indigestion or other physical ills. 
Most people who are confined all week 
cannot play violently from Saturday noon 
until Sunday (Continued on page 189) 


Office Holders” 


ESTER was a 
ventrilo- 
quist back 
in the old 
days. He 

trouped on the bowl 
and pitcher circuit. 
Did it for years. 
He used to say, “I 
don’t make much 
money, but look at 
the fun I have.” It 
wasn’t all talk, as 
he did make it a 
point to keep him- 
self amused. You 
can do that if you’re 
a ventriloquist. 

One of Lestet’s 
favorite tricks was 
ridin’ up on the 
seat of the hack 
with the driver from 
the depot to the 
hotel in small towns. 
When the driver 
would wallop the 
old horse, a deep 
voice would sud- 
denly come out of 
the middle of the 
horse telling the 
driver to cut it out 
or he’d get his head 
kicked off. There’s 
probably many a 
retired hack driver 
still tellin’ his grand- 
children of the day 
when his old horse 
turned around and 
asked him where he 
got that stuff. 

Lester told me 
once about the time 
he was walking down the road and a girl 
was milking a cow inside the fence, and he 
asked her if she thought the cow would 
mind if he had a drink and she told him 
he might ask the cow, and he did, and he 
used to say you never saw such a sur- 
prised country maiden as she was when 
the cow replied in a deep contralto, “Sure, 

ive him a drink. What’s a little milk 
etween friends?” 

But his pet pastime was hanging around 
one of these fuddy-duddy statues that are 
always standing in small-town parks— 
and bie cities for that matter. And he 
loved to wait until a couple would come 
along with a few small children in tow and 
little Johnny would holler, “Say, Dad, 
who’s that?” And Dad would say, as 
dads always say, “Darned if I know!” 
And then the statue, to their great aston- 
ishment, would bellow, “Whaddye mean? 
You don’t know who I am!” 

One night Lester hopped off the train 
at Kirktown, Illinois, and hurried over to 
the theatre. He had just time to make up 
and go on. After he came off he saw a 
small scribbled note stuck on the mirror. 
He had overlooked it. It read, “Watch 
out for the Jackson Hotel,” and was 
signed by an act that had just moved out 
of the room for the next jump. At the 
exit he looked to see if there were any 
other hotels on the board. But all he 
found was a notice signed by the mana- 
ger: “Don’t send out your laundry until 
we've seen your act.” 

“A cold, suspicious town,” says Lester 
to himself, and inquired around for an- 
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other hotel. But it seems the only hotel 
in the town was the Jackson. So Lester 
went there, figuring it was probably all 
apple sauce anyway. He registered and 
the bell boy, who also functioned as ele- 
vator operator and chambermaid, took 
him up to his room. 


T THE door the bell boy stopped 

and gave hima queer look. What's 

the matter?” says Lester. “Hurry up! 
I’m tired! I want to roll in!” 

“Gosh!” says the bell boy. “You ain’t 
goin’ to sleep in this here room, are you?” 

“What’s the matter with it?’ And 
then Lester suddenly remembered the 
note. Aha! “Look out for the Jackson 
Hotel!” . 

“Oh, the room’s all right,” says the bell 
boy. “But people won’t stay in it. It’s— 
it’s—well, I don’t know. It’s none of my 
business anyway.” 

“What are you talkin’ about?” says 
Lester. “What’s the matter with the 
room? Why won’t people stay in it?” 

“Well, if you must know,” says the bell 
boy nervously, “it’s because, it’s because 


—well—well, it’s haunted. That’s what’s 
the matter with it.” 

And just, then Lester noticed the room 
was Number 13, which was all the proof 
he needed for the bell boy’s story. He 
got down to the desk before the boy even 
got to the elevator. 

“Tve got to have another room,” he 
told the night clerk. 

“It’s the only room we've got,” replied 
the clerk. “What’s the matter with it— 
the number? I could change that for 
you,” he says. “I could make it 124 for 
you,” and he fished a plate out from under 
the desk. “I always do,” he explained 
craftily. 

“Well, that’s part of it,” says Lester. 
_ But the bell boy says it’s haunted. Is 
it?” 

The night clerk regarded him steadily. 

“Yes,” he says simply; “it is. Pm 
sorry, but I can’t help it. I done every- 
thing I could, but you can’t put a ghost out 
if it doesn’t want to go.” 

“Has he been haunting that room 
long?” says Lester. 

“As long as I’ve been here,” says the 


The night clerk let out one terrible scream, as if he had gone 
mad. And the cat and dog both jumped up and stared at him 


night clerk. | “But I wouldn’t worry 
about him if I were you. He seems to 
mind his own business pretty well. Ghosts 
are like that, you know. If you leave 
them alone they’ll leave you alone. I’ve 
made quite a study of ghosts since I’ve 
been here.” . 

*You’re a cool cucumber,” says Lester. 
“There’s one thing I wouldn’t study 
nights, that’s ghosts.” 

‘There’s all kinds of ghosts,” says the 
night clerk. “You’ve heard of banshees. 
Them’s Irish ghosts. Wail around the 
house when somebody’s goin’ to die— 
‘Owoo! Owoo!’ Like that! 

“Cheerful cusses. But most ghosts like 
to haunt old houses. It’s funny. You’d 
think a ghost that could go anywhere and 
do what he likes would pick a good house 
to live in, with hot and cold door knobs 
and a mortgage on each floor. ’Stead of 
that they seem to delight in huntin’ out 
the tumble-down shacks full of drafts and 
spiders and things. I guess maybe it’s be- 
cause they don’t like to associate with 
people any more. Had enough of ’em be- 
fore they crossed over, as you might say.” 

“Well, it’s mutual,” says Lester, “I 
don’t care any more for them than they 
do for me. Why don’t they stay where 
they belong? Ain’t they got enough room 
to play in over there, without comin’ back 
here and cheatin’ me out of a night’s 
sleep?” 

“Do you believe in ghosts comin’ 
back?” said the night clerk. “Ido. And 


I believe in this reincarnation stuff, too. 
I believe they come back into animals 
and dogs and cats and mules and things. 
Take mules, for instance. Now, a mule 
couldn’t be as ornery all by himself. He’d 
have to have something human in him. 
And there’s cats. Look at that cat, for 
instance!” And he pointed to a big gray 
devil that was sitting on the counter near 
the register, giving him a nasty look with 
his yellow eyes half shut. 


“THAT cat belongs to the owner,” went 
on the clerk. “He sits there and looks 
at me like that all night. Never says any- 
thing. Just looks, and every once in a 
while he pulls back the corners of his 
mouth and sneers. You can’t tell me he’s 
just cat. He’s got something too mean in 
im. Like some people I know. You 
meet a lot of ’em in this business.” Then 
he gave Lester a look, as much as to say, 
“Includin’ actors.” 

“You meet ’em in my game too,” says 
Lester. ‘‘Bummin’ around from town to 
town and stoppin’ at all sorts of places. 
You meet some mean ones!” And he 
gives the night clerk a look as much as to 
say “Includin’ night clerks.” 

“But I don’t care what the customers 
of the house do when they’re outside,” 
says the clerk. “They're mostly actors 
that stop here, and from one month to the 
next I don’t know who they are or what 
they do and I don’t care, so long as they 
pay their bills and don’t nail their trunks 


tothe floor to fool me into 
thinkin’ they’ve left their 
stuff when they go away 
without payin’.” 

“Don’t you ever catch the 
shows over at the theatre?” 
says Lester, sort of hurt by 
this indifference, 

“Naw,” says the night 
clerk. “Irs just like I says. 
I don’t care if they train ele- 
phants or fleas, as long as 
they don’t try to sneak either 
one into their rooms.” 

“How about dogs in the 
rooms?” says Lester. “I’ve 
got one.” 

“That’s all right,” says the 
night clerk, “if he can stand 
the ghost. Dogs don’t like 
ghosts, you know.” 


“JS THAT room reall 
haunted, or are you kid- 
din’ me?” says Lester. . 

“It’s just like I told you.” 

“Well, that lets me out,” 
says Lester. “Give me an- 
other room.” 

“That’s all there is, there 
isn’t any more,” says the 
clerk. 

“Well, PIL sleep on the fire 
escape.” 

“There aint no fire es- 
cape.” f 

“Well, then, I’ll sleep in 
the lobby.” 

“There ain’t no lobby.” 
And he points to a couple of 
chairs standing over in the 
corner by the stove. “Them’s 
the only accommodations 
left,” he says. ‘You'll have to 
take the room, I guess. Sorry.” 

But Lester noticed even then that he 
said sorry but didn’t look it. 

“Well,” says Lester sadly, “I’ve got to 
sleep, ghost or no ghost. I guess IIl have 
a try at it.” 

So up he went again to No. 13—only 
now it was 1234—and you can bet he 
fastened all the windows and locked the 
door and put the key under his pillow. As 
if that would make any difference to a 
regular ghost. 

A couple of hours later Lester was 
awakened from a troubled sleep by a cu- 
rious tapping on the window pane. So he 
lay there and listened, while the chills 
pied leap krog up and down his spine. 

ure enough. Rat-a-tat! rat-a-tat! You 
know how creepy that sort of thing sounds 
on glass. Well, Lester wasn’t any cow- 
ard, and he got out of bed and went over 
and looked out. Nobody there. He 
raised the window. It was a good twenty 
feet to the ground, and no fire escape or 


‘anything. 


‘Gosh,” he says. ‘‘That looks like the 
real thing!” 

And just then he heard the same kind 
of a rap on his door. He rushed over 
quick and hollered, “Who’s there?” No 
answer. Then he opened the door and 
looked up and down the hall. Not a soul. 

By this time he was sure his imagina- 
tion was playing him tricks. “It’s all ap- 
ple sauce,” ra says; “I’ve let that clerk’s 
story get on my nerves.” Sohe went to bed, 
but just the same he didn’t go to sleep. 

And then, all of a sudden, he heard a 
key in the door and the door flew wide 
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open as if a gust of wind was blowing 
through and then it slammed shut again. 
By this time Lester was sitting up straight 
in bed and so was his hair. And then the 
door opened again, and what should walk 
in but a tall white-robed figure. And it 
moaned as it walked. ‘Owoo! Owooo!’ 
Just like that! Wow! 

Lester didn’t wait for introductions. 
He made it to the desk in nothing flat. 
“Clerk,” he yells. ‘Front! Bell boy! 
Hey, there!” 

ut there was nobody there. Nobody 
except the cat, the big gray devil of a cat, 
which gives him a dirty look. Well, Les- 
ter stormed around and hunted every- 
where for the clerk but couldn’t find him, 
so finally he pussy-footed back up to his 
room, hoping the ghost had done Ris stuff 
and signed off for the night. But when 
he looked in there what do you suppose 
he saw? Oliver Lodge’s little playmate 
going through a most unspiritual perform- 
ance. Yes, sir, that ghost was friskin’ 
Lester’s pants pockets. 


JESTER was some surprised at that, and 
then when he saw from the rear that 
the ghost was wearing pants, and not only 
pants buta pair of tan shoes, that knocked 

ester plumbcoué! He choked up or 
made some kind of a noise in his throat, 
and the ghost got scared, dropped the 
trousers and looked all around real quick. 
And Lester just had time to flatten him- 
self in the next doorway when the ghost’ 
clattered out and down the hall toward 
the back stairway. 

“So that’s the game,” says Lester to 
himself. 

Then he went into his room and sat 
down on the bed to think it over. Lester 
was nobody’s fool, and it began to come to 
him. Pants—what would a ghost want 
with pants? Or tan shoes? Who was it, 
then, if it wasn’t a ghost? Easy! 
night clerk. That’s where he was when 
Lester was looking for him. So that was 
his graft! Haunting rooms and scaring 
the guests out and then, while they were 
out, robbing them. Robbing them? Then 
maybe he nicked me—and Lester jumped 
up and went through all his clothes, dike 
grace through a camp meeting. Every- 
thing was safe. The ghost had been 
scared away in time. 

“PII ghost that crook,” says Lester. 
“PI haunt the big stiff!’ And he started 
out the door, but stopped. An idea! 
Haunt him! Why not? Lester sat down 
on the bed again and laughed in spite of 
himself. “There’s one ghost,” he says, 
“that’s going to get itself haunted!’ And 
his brain begins to stack up ideas, like one 
of those Arabian acrobatic troupes build- 
ing pyramids. 

“He won’t come back any more to- 
night,” thinks Lester. “I guess I might 
just as well rollin. But wait until to-mor- 
row night. Oh, boy! PI show that ghost 
something about hauntin’.”” And he 
rolled over and chuckled himself to sleep. 

The next night when Lester came in 
after the show the night clerk was there, 
cool as ever. 

“I see you brought your dog,” says the 
night clerk. “What did you do with him 
last night?” 

“Bunked him in the dressing-room over 
at the theatre,” says Lester; “I didn’t 
know yond let me have a dog in the room 
until T oot here.” 
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“Well, I don’t like ’em much at that,” 
says the clerk. ‘“They’re apt to be a darn 
nuisance at night.” 

“Sure enough,” says Lester. ‘‘You’re 
right. But Sandy knows how to behave. 
He won’t give you any trouble.” 

“Did the ghost bother you last night?” 
asks the night clerk, and he tried to make 
it sound casual and offhand. 

“Well, I thought I heard something,” 
says Lester. “And I came down here to 
tell you about it, but I couldn’t find you.” 

“What did you hear?” says the clerk. 

“Well, I heard a rappin’ on the window, 
like this,” says Lester, and he drummed 
with his finger on the glass over the blot- 
ter. 

“That’s right,” says the clerk. “Every- 
body says the same thing.” 

“And when I went over and opened the 
window there was nothin’ there,” says 
Lester. 

“There wouldn’t be,” says the clerk. 

“And then I heard the same rappin’ on 
the door, and when I opened it there was 
nobody there, either.” 

“Everybody says the same thing,” says 
the clerk. 

“And then” —Lester goes on very calm- 
ly and matter-of-fact—‘‘the door opened 
real wide and shut again, and I couldn’t 
see a soul.” ` 

“Naturally.” And the night clerk 
laughed at the cat, and the cat laughed 
back without making a sound. You know 
how cats laugh. 

“And then,” says Lester, “the ghost 
came in and I went right out. That’s 
when I came down to get you. But I 
couldn’t find you, so I went back to my 
room again and everything was just the 
same. So [figured I had probably imag- 
ined it all. You can’t always tell when 
you’re awake and when you’re dreamin’.” 

“That’s right,” says the clerk. “Some- 
times you think you’re awake when 
you’re only dreamin you’re awake. And 
then when you really wake up you find 
it’sadream. Anyway, if I was sure it was 
a ghost I wouldn’t bother him, if I were 
you. I know what I'd do. Pd go right 
out of that room and let that ghost alone.” 

“Me and you both,” says Lester. “He 
can have the full stage and all the encores 
he wants.” 

“Here’s your key,” says the clerk. 
“Pleasant dreams.” 


O LESTER took his key and went up 


to his room, but came down in a few- 


minutes and left the key with the clerk, 
saying he was going for a walk. 

“ll be back in about half an hour,” 
says Lester. “I left my pocketbook and 
things up in the room, but I guess they’ll 
be safe, won’t they?” ; 

The clerk studied a minute. “Well, we 
ain’t responsible for anything that ain’t 
left at the desk, but they’re probably safe 
up there. Just as safe as if I had ’em.” 
And he laughed gayly. 

So Lester never let on he’s wise, but 
he went out around the -corner and 
sneaked back in again. Sure enough, the 
clerk was gone. Lester hid himself in the 
corner back of the stove and watched. 
In a few minutes the clerk came down 
and went around behind the desk and 
hung up the pass key, with a smile on his 
face as much as to say, “Well, that’s that.” 

And then Lester noticed that his dog 
had followed the clerk down-stairs. 


“Slipped out while the clerk wasn’t 
lookin’,” says Lester to himself. ‘“Here’s 
where the fun begins. This is goin’ to be 
easier than I figured.” 

Just then the clerk looked over the 
counter and saw Lester’s dog sitting there 
eying, him thoughtfully. 

“What are you doing here?” says the 
clerk. 

The dog cocked up one ear, and then to 
the utter amazement of the clerk said to 
him in a hard voice, “Well, what were you 
doin’ in my room?” 

The night clerk turned green and 
gasped. “W-w-what’s that?” 

And then the cat, lying on the desk 
eying him, said, in a cold, slow tone, “He 
was probably stealin’ up there. Didnt 
you know this clerk is a thief?” 

“No; I found it out to-night,” said the 


og. : 
“What did hedoto-night?” asked the cat. 
_“He came into my boss’s room and stole 
his watch and pocketbook off the dresser.” 


BY THIS time the clerk was so frightened 
he had to hold on to the desk to 
stand up. 

“It’s a lie!” he cried. 

“Ies not a lie,” said the dog, and he 
scratched himself absently behind the ear. 
“You’re the liar and you know it, you 
dirty crook.” 

“Yes, he’s a crook,” said the cat, never 
moving a muscle, and then he continued 
to eye the clerk with cold malice: ‘“‘You 
know you’re a crook, don’t you?” 

“Wh-what do you mean?” blubbered 
the clerk and his teeth chattered. 

“You know what I mean?” sneered the 
cat, and he rose and stretched himself. 
“You think I don’t know what you are. 
But I know. Ima spirit. You think I’m 
a cat, but I was sent here to watch you. 
You notice how I’ve been watching you 
every night? I know what you’ve been 
dome 
“Wh-wh-what have I been doing?” 
chattered the night clerk. 

The dog turned around three times and 
settled down on the floor. “I know what 
he’s been doing,” said the dog. 

“No,” said the cat, “he was just a plain 
thief when you saw him; but for the last 
few weeks he’s been dressin’ up like a 
ghost and hauntin’ the rooms until he 
scared the people out of them. Then he 
went in and stole what he could get. Well, 
he didn’t get much!” And the cat opened 
his mouth wide and laughed coarsely 
“Ha-ha!” 

The night clerk staggered weakly 
against the desk as the cat continued in ` 
the same deadly voice: “You thought | 
didn’t know anything about it, but I 
watched you! I know how you tapped on 
the windows outside and how you open 
the doors and shut them without being 
seen! It was very amateurish. A real 
ghost would have done it much better. | 
know, because I’m a spirit myself.” 

“I’m a spirit too,” said the dog. “I 
used to be a detective before I passed 
over. It was a dog’s life.” 

“Well, he’s through stealin’,” said the 
cat, licking his paw. ‘He’s made the 
spirits mad, givin’ them a bad name, tryin’ 
to make out they steal pocketbooks and 
watches. Us spirits don’t steal things, do 
we?” 

“No,” said the dog, “we don’t steal. 
Besides, why (Continued on page 194) 


The Extraordinary Career of 
Cecilia Beaux 


In a list of “the twelve greatest living American women,” recently announced by 
the National League of Women Voters, appeared the name of Miss Beaux, 
the famous portrait painter—Yet her success was won by her own 
efforts, with almost no help from teachers or from schools 


INETY-NINE out 
of a hundred of us 
average folks never 
have had our por- 
traits painted. I 
suppose that if some distin- 
guished artist offered us the 
chance to see ourselves on 
canvas, we would accept with 
alacrity. But I am pretty 
sure that most of us would 
feel a little tremor of doubt. 

We are intensely curious 
about the way we impress 
other people. Just what do 
they think of the face we 
have to carry around with us, 
whether we like it or not? 
In these faces of ours, what 
secrets of character are be- 
trayed? 

Firarisi speaking, we 

ut our best foot forward and 
kope for the best. But isn’t 
it true that if you were going 
to have your portrait painted 
you would feel as some people 
do about going to a doctor 
for a thorough physical exam- 
ination? "They are afraid 
they will receive a report 
which they don’t want to 
hear. 

A portrait painter is very 
much like the physician. 
but while the medical man 
gives you the facts about 
your physical condition, the 
artist’s painting will be a re- 
port on your character and 
personality, as they are shown 
in your face. You hesitate to 
go to him lest he reveal facts 
which you want to keep hid- 
den from the world and even 
from yourself. 

To paint a portrait is one 
of the most difficult things 
imaginable. It is not merely 
a matter of technical ability 
—of drawing and of handling brushes and 
colors. Try to imagine that you possess 
this technical mastery and that you are 
to paint a portrait of your best friend. 
He, or she, has a hundred different moods, 
an ever-changing series of aspects—gay 
or sad, smiling or serious, strong or weak. 
His character, or hers, is full of contra- 
dictory traits; some good, some bad. 

How are you to decide on the one 
aspect that will satisfy you? Which of 
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the many facets of your friend’s person- 
ality is the one you want to fix perma- 
nently on the canvas? 

If some members of your family are 
sitting near you as you read this article, 
look up from the page and try to imagine 
how you would show them in portraits. 
If you are alone, look at your own face 
in the mirror and study it as if you were 
an artist, about to paint your own picture. 

One of the most distinguished portrait 


PORTRAIT BY CECILIA REAUX 


ainters in America is Cecilia 

eaux. Her work has won 
many medals. She herself 
has received various decora- 
tions, and her experience has 
given her a much more inti- 
mate knowledge of faces than 
the ordinary observer can 
acquire. In a literal sense— 
as you will see later from 
what she says about it—she 
may be said to know human 
faces “inside and out.” 

Hers is a wonderful name 
for an artist to have. It has 
always seemed to me that it 
-would. be easiersfor a person 
to do beautiful things if she 
were a Cecilia Beaux instead 
of an Amanda Jones, or a 
Betsy Bangs, or something 
like that. 

In time I discovered that 
her name really did have 
something to do with it. 
Her father was French. He 
did not come to this country 
until he was thirty-eight 
years old; and while he was 
not a painter himself he had 
the artistic instincts which 
are so common a character- 
istic of the French people. 

Her mother, who was of 
old English stock transplanted 
to New England, died when 
her daughter was born, and 
the little girl was brought up 
by her aunts and her grand- 
mother. They, too, were ar- 
tistic. All of them were mu- 
sicians. One of the aunts 
drew and painted. So the 
little girl’s name, which meant 
music and beauty, meant 
also that she inherited artistic 
instincts from both sides* of 
the family. 

The interesting thing about 
any person, however, is not 
that he was “born” so and so, but the 
fact that he has become what he is now. 
We want to know how it all came about. 
And in the case of Miss Beaux the story 
of how she reached her present position 
is so unusual that it is almost unique. 

Yet, to me, it seems to hinge on two or 
three simple things that have no more to 
do with art than with any other kind ot 
work. 

To begin with, she did not choose a 
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career as an artist because she had a 
burning desire to be one. In fact, ‘she 
didn’t choose it anyway. The members 
of her family chose it for her. 

She did not go to school until she was 
about twelve yeařs old. Up to that time, 
her grandmother and her aunts taught 
her at home. Being musicians themselves, 
they planned to fit her for a musical 
career. 

But though she made some progress she 
showed no exceptional talent, and they de- 
cided to seek something more promising. 

As an experiment, the aunt 
who could draw and paint 
bought some cards with 
simple victures on them, in- 
tended for beginners in draw- 
ing. The little girl was set 
to work copying these cards, 
and succeeded remarkably 
well. She did perhaps half 
a dozen of them, and there, 
for the time being, the matter 
was dropped. 


OWEVER, although she 

did not know it then, 
Cecilia Beaux’s whole future 
probably hung on the way she 
copied those little drawings. 
She had no ambition then to 
become an artist. She says 
now that if she could have 
chosen a career she would 
have wanted to write. But 
she was only a child, not con- 
cerned about anything so far 
off as a career. She liked 
copying the little drawings, 
did them as well as she could, 
` and thought no more about 
It. 

But her family did think 
about it. And after attend- 
ing a private school for a 
year or two she became a 
pupil in a drawing class con- 
ducted by Mrs. Janvier, in 
Philadelphia, where they were 
then living. Here she copied 
lithographed drawings of 
Greek heads and later had 
some practice, not much, 
working from casts. This 
was when she was fourteen or 
fifteen years old. 

It seems almost incredible 
that anyone with the meager 
training she received could 
achieve the success Miss 
Beaux has won. As I drew 
the story from her I thought 
of the students who spend 
years in the best art schools; 
who go to New York, Paris, 
Rome; who try one master 
after another; who think 
their genius cannot flower unless it has 
just the right atmosphere in which to 
develop. 

Few of these thousands of students 
will gain the position she occupies in the 
wield of art. If faced with the conditions 
she had to meet, they would think any 
great achievement would be utterly im- 
possible. Yet her story proves how mis- 
taken they are. , 

It is an old story, with only the setting 
and the characters changed. Ihave heard 
many that are like it: stories of how some 
one human being achieves his goal by a 
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ath which others declare cannot possibly 
ead anywhere. 

When I asked her why she did not 
enter an art school, she said that her 
uncle objected. He did not think it quite 
proper. for a young girl to be in the life 
class, which would involve drawing from 
the nude. She had a great affection and 
respect for him, so she did as he wished. 

“But could you make any real prog- 
ress?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; and added with a 
reminiscent smile, “but I did so in ways 


“The Dancing Lesson” is really a portrait 
of two sisters; but, like all of Miss Beaux’s 
work, it is a picture as well as a portrait 


which most art students would consider 
rather hopeless. Forthat matter, [wouldn’t 
recommend them to my own pupils. 

“For instance, I made crayon portraits 
from photographs. The first one, a por- 
trait of a friend of my uncle, I did on my 
own initiative. He was a handsome old 
gentleman with a flowing beard. From 
someone who saw this picture I received 
an order to do another one, for which I was 
paid. This led to other orders; and so I 
made quite a lot of these portraits. I 
got fifty dollars apiece for them,” she 
said, smiling. 
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“At another time, I made drawings of 
fossils for the illustrations in a scientific 
book. These I did at home and my grand- 
mother read aloud to me while I worked. 
I had got rather tired of making crayon 

ictures of old gentlemen with beards. 
he fossils were a change, at any rate. 

“Then, with some other girls, I rented 
a studio and we had a little portrait class 
of our own, with William Sartain to 
criticize our work. During two winters 
he came once every two weeks for several 
months. He wasa fine artist and an excel- 
lent critic. I don’t suppose 
he came twenty times alto- 
gether; but his instruction was 
enormously valuable to me. 

“After this, we went on 
working by ourselves, and | 
did two or three portraits of 
friends whom I asked to sit 
for me. One of these I sent 
to the Academy of Fine Arts 
exhibition. It was accepted 
and very well hung. In fact, 
it won a prize.” 

“And you had not had any 
training except what you 
have mentioned?” I de- 
manded. 

She shook her head, smiling 
at my evident astonishment. 

“At one time, I worked 
with a sketch class at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, but 
we had no instruction.” —_* 

“But how do you explain 
it?” I asked. 

“Well,” she said, “‘if any 
explanation is needed, per- 
haps it is this: Even as a 
child, I had an instinctive 
desire for perfection. Not 
only that, but my family 
always expected of me the 
very best work I could pos- 
sibly do. They did not have 
to force me to do my best; 
it Was my own instinct to do 
this, but I always knew that 
they did expect it of me. 


“DERHAPS this doesn’t 
seem very important,” 
she said thoughtfully; “but I 
believe it was chiefly respon- 
sible for anything I have ac- 
complished. To have a stand- 
ard of perfection is a constant 
spur to one’s effort.’ If you 
expect the best from’ your- 
self, you are not content 
with anything less. To know 
that other people, those whose 
opinions count most, ie H 
you to do well has an effect 
which it would be difficult to 
estimate. In my own case, 
both these influences were present. 
“One curious result is the fact that | 
never have been excited, or thrilled, by 
any evidence of success—medals, or 
prizes, or decorations. I don’t feel proud 
or intensely gratified. It is just as it 
was when I was a child. If I did a thing 
well, I wasn’t extravagantly praised. 
That was the way I ought to do it. It 
was treated as a matter of course that.! 
should do it as perfectly as possible. _ 
“I think it is a ea to lavish praise 
on a child for doing something well. _ 
remember that friends of the family 
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occasionally admired my drawings. And 
I remember, too, that my aunts would 
listen to them with a quiet smile. I knew 
very well that I had done no more than 
they expected me to do. If 1 did less— 
that was something to be concerned about. 

“Those first little pictures, which I 
copied when I was twelve years old, were 
lithographed. And there is a peculiar 
way in a lithographed line; it is 
‘crumbly,’ not solid black. With pencil 
I could not reproduce that peculiar 
quality. And I can remember how un- 
happy I was because of this. I wanted my 
copy to be perfect in every detail. 


“VV HEN I drew those Greek heads, 
which also were lithographed, I had 
the same feeling of dissatisfaction, because 
it was impossible for me to get the exact 
texture, or quality. At the private school 
which I attended there was a class in 
drawing. Nothing could have induced me 
to enter it! The girls used to show me 
their drawings, which seemed so dreadful 
to me that I had a horror of the class. 

“It was simply because of my ineradi- 
cable feeling that work must be done 
well, that careless and incompetent work 
was unpardonable.” 

“What happened after that first picture 
was exhibited?” I asked. 

“Oh, I went on painting. Orders came 
for a few portraits, some of which I had 
to do from photographs. That, as every 
artist knows, is very unsatisfactory. But 
I wanted both the money and the practice 
in painting, so I didn’t refuse to do them. 

“Then I attempted something much 
more ambitious; a large picture of my 
sister and her little son. He was getting 
to the age when a boy outgrows sitting 
on his mother’s lap. It is becoming a bit 
uncomfortable, both for his body and for 
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A good example of the strong, forceful type of Ameri- 
can business man; the late S. H. Clement, of Buffalo 


his. pride. In their 
hearts, both mother 
and son realize this. 
They know that in a 
way it marks the end 
of one epoch in their 
mutual lives. That 
was what I wanted 
to express in the pic- 
ture, which I called 
“Les Derniers Jours 
d’Enfance’—the last 
days of childhood. 
ʻI had my own 
studio then, such as 
it was: bare, ugly 
walls, and practically 
no furniture except an 
old steamer chair. I 
had decided on the 
kind of dress I wanted 
the mother to wear; 
but it happened to 
be something which 
my elder sister did 
not possess, so we 
resorted to various 
makeshifts. She wore 
a black jersey, to 
which we attached 
one black satin sleeve 
—the one for the arm 
which would show 
most in the picture. 
Then I took a black 
Canton crêpe shawl 
and draped it around 
her knees to make the 
skirt. I had found, 
in one of the shops, 
the kind of chair I wanted. I studied the 
details of it there and then, and painted 
them from memory.” 
“How did the picture turn out?” I asked. 
; “Well, it had rather 
an interesting his- 
tory,’ said Miss 
Beaux. “After it 
was finished, a girl 
friend of mine who 
had gone abroad to 
study happened to 
come home for a visit. 
She saw the picture 
in my studio, and 
wanted to take it 
back to Paris with 
her. It seemed an 
absurd notion to me, 
but she insisted on 
carrying it off. In 
Paris, she had it 
framed and took it, 
on top of a cab, to 
the studio of some 
well-known painter; 
I think it was Jean 
Paul Laurent. He 
must have given it 
some praise, for she 
sent it to the Salon. 
It was accepted, too!” 
laughed Miss Beaux. 
“But it seems in- 
credible,” I said. 
“How could you do 
this with your train- 
ing—or, rather, your 
lack of training? 
Didn’t you ever go to 
a real art school?” 


“Yes, I did. I had 
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A striking picture of Admiral Beatty, the famous 
British naval commander during the recent war 


begun to realize then that I was handi- 
capped because I’d had no experience in 
alife-class. My family agreed that my next 
step should be a sojourn in Paris. I went 
there, and for one year and part of another 
I studied in Julian’s atelier. Then I went 
back to Philadelphia. Later I came to 
New York. And that is the whole story.” 

It is very far from being the whole 
story. And yet those early years of work 
are really more important than the success 
which has crowned them; because this 
success is only the logical outcome of her 
first steps toward it. 


Wu that portion of her own story 
finished, I turned to her work as it 
concerns us. She has painted many por- 
traits of many different types of human 
beings. In doing this she must have 
learned how character writes itself in- 
delibly in our faces. 

“Which feature,” I asked, “gives the 
greatest clue to a person’s character?” 

She smiled protestingly. 

“You are asking me to be specific about 
something that is almost incredibly 
complex. Take the mouth, for example. 
Do you. think that a smile is something 
you do only with your lips? Just try it, 
and feel with your finger tips the move- 
ment of the muscles underneath the skin. 

“You will find that these muscles pro- 
duce subtle changes in the modeling of 
the cheeks and in the lines around the 
eyes. You can feel the muscular move- 
ment even back under the hair. When a 

erson laughs, you sometimes say that 
he smiles ‘from ear to ear.’ This is 
literally true, for the movement of the 
muscles extends that far, and even 
farther. (Continued on page 195) 


~ How We Treat Servants and 
How They Treat Us 


Stories told by the head of a great agency for domestic help— 
Strange sidelights on human nature and on the 
home life of various classes of people 


An interview with Mrs. Lida A. Seely 
As reported by Thane Wilson 


MBS. LIDA A. SEELY conducts one of the 

oldest and largest employment agencies 
for domestic help in New York City. She has 
been in busihess for forty-two years; and she 
supplies servants not only to a great many New 
York families but to other clients scattered 
over nearby cities and states. 


URING the past forty-two 

years I have placed more than 

a quarter of a million domestic 

servants in American homes. 

Looking back over these years, 

[ decided not long ago that I had run the 

whole range of experiences. It seemed 

that servants of every possible type had 

pone in and out of my offices—and that I 

ad come in contact with every possible 

preference and whim of mistress and 
master. 

The next day I decided that I had 
jumped at too hasty a conclusion. On 
top of my morning’s mail was a letter 
from a Boston lawyer; and when I had 
finished reading it I had to admit that 
never before had I seen a communication 
which belonged in the same class with it: 


I have been told that you conduct one of 
the oldest and largest employment agencies in 
the country [ran the letter]. So I am apply- 
ing to Sod for a parlor maid. None of our local 
agencies has been able to find me the sort of 
girl I am looking for. 

In the first place, I want a girl with an all- 
around knowledge of domestic duties—one 
who can take the place of a cook, governess, or 
lady’s maid, should one fall ill. She should be 
able to sew, mend, and darn, and she should 
have a pleasing voice. This latter qualification 
I consider very important, for one of her duties 
will be to read to my wife, who is subject to 
heart attacks that incapacitate her for weeks 
at a time. 

I desire a quiet girl, neither old enough to 
be fussy nor young enough to be flighty. She 
must be neat, and not in the habit of over- 
dressing. I think that a certain amount of re- 
serve and pride is commendable in a servant, 
but I cannot tolerate one who is haughty or in- 
solent. Moreover, I prefer a girl who is able to 
operate a typewriter. I shall not insist on this 
last qualification—but it will be a point in her 
favor. 

In short, the girl I want must be able to 
‘adapt herself to the smooth-running domestic 
régime of a Christian household. shall in- 
sist, of course, on seeing references from her 
pastor or priest, and from her last two employ- 
ers. I intend to be in New York this coming 
Thursday; and I shall give myself the pleasure 
of calling upon you at 3 P. M. 


It was hard to believe that any human 
nt 


being could expect all these qualifications 
in a parlor maid. Yet the letter was evi- 
dently written with the utmost serious- 
ness. I ran over my list of applicants, and 
finally selected the name of an unusuall 
bright French girl, who had lost her posi- 
tion when her previous employers had 
decided to close their home and spend a 
year abroad. She had a few of the quali- 
fications mentioned in the letter; she was 
neat, industrious, of excellent character, 
and equipped with a better education 
than most girls in her class. I asked her 
to be in my office on the following Thurs- 
day—but I had a guilty feeling that I was 
on 4 wasting her time. O 

he sequel was even more surprising 
than the letter. Promptly at three 
o’clock the Boston man put in an appear- 
ance. He was a tall, pompous-looking 
person, whose massive gold eyeglasses 
were attached to a black ribbon. I 
brought the girl in to him. Without a 
glance at her references, or a single ques- 
tron about her ability to cook, sew, nurse, 
read, or typewrite, the lawyer looked at 
her a moment and then exclaimed: 

“You’re just the maid I want. I'll pay 
you seventy-five dollars a month. I want 
you to be ready to leave on the ten-o’clock 
train in the morning.” 

A few weeks later I received a letter 
from this girl. She said that the place 
was pleasant, her work reasonably light, 
and that the only one of the “extra” de- 
mands so far made upon her was the duty 
of reading aloud to her mistress, who had 
pone to bed a few days before with one of 

er heart attacks. 


Ovr clients often make odd requests, 
but few of these have the circumstan- 
tial detail of the letter I have just quoted. 
Wealthy people specify frequently that 
the footman must be of the same height 
as the butler; and many employers seem 
bent on getting servants who will “fit” 
uniforms worn by their predecessors. 
Some women insist on getting either a 
blond or a brunet maid. Usually these 
inquirers prefer the coloring opposite to 
their own—so as to form an appropriate 
background that will set off their own 
complexion. I have known men to tele- 
phone that their wives were anxious to 
get a “beautiful” maid. We are inclined 
to disregard these requests. The true 
facts of the case are likely to be quite the 
reverse. 


“Please don’t send me either a fat girl 
or a pretty girl,” remarked one woman, 
with an odd smile. “I don’t like fat girls 
—and my husband does like pretty 
ones!” 

The most particular woman I ever dealt 
with was the wife of a prominent New 
York politician. She interviewed one 
girl after another. It seemed impossible 
to suit her. She did not want an Irish 
girl or an American girl. A Scandinavian 
with splendid references was turned down 
because she was too “stolid.” A middle- 
aged woman was “far too old.” We went 
to the other extreme and sent out a trim 
little Italian girl, with snapping black 
eyes. 

“What’s your age?” the woman asked 
curtly. 

“Seventeen, madam.” 

“Too young entirely; you should be in 
school!” 


LMOST in despair, we tried another 

girl, twenty-nine years old, who was 
most conscientious and anxious to please. 
She was turned down, too. 

“What was the matter with that last 
maid?” I asked the woman, when she tele- 
phoned in. 

“Too timid; she seemed frightened! 1 
don’t want anyone around who is afraid 
of me.” 

After a few further attempts, we were 
obliged to tell the woman that our list was 
“exhausted.” 

“How absurd! I shall withdraw my 
patronage!” she announced—and_ the 
whole office force heaved sighs of relief. 

A down-town business man declared a 
few months ago that he must have a 
“tame” servant. 

“Tame?” I repeated. 

“That’s just what I mean,” he said, 
laughing. “Our last one, whom we got 
from another agency, accidentally dis- 
charged a 44-caliber revolver in the bath- 
room. The bullet shattered a mirror and 
scared the household half to death. On 
another occasion she couldn’t get into a 
locked door of a linen closet—and pro- 
ceeded to open it with a hatchet. We 
agreed to overlook this, because shẹ was a 
good worker. The end came, however, 
when she drank up half a decanter of 
cocktails after one of our formal dinner 
parties, and started out to entertain our 
guests with songs and recitations.” 

Another unusual request came from a 
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Pittsburgh bachelor. He wrote that he 
was “passably good-looking” and com- 
lained pathetically that the loneliness of 
is secluded suburban home was becom- 
ing intolerable. 

“Tf I could get the right kind of house- 
keeper I would consider marrying her,” 
he added. š 

We reminded the applicant that we 
were an employment agency, not a matri- 
monial bureau. He wrote us again; and 
a few days later he turned up in our office. 
He wasn’t a bad-looking man at all, but 
he seemed somewhat deficient in educa- 
tion. I gathered from his remarks that 
he had made a fair sum of money out of 
some invention. It seemed 
evident that he was well- 
intentioned and honorable; 
so we allowed him to inter- 
view four or five servants. 
In no case, however, was 
an agreement reached. 

“Im going over to Ellis 
Island,” he said finally, “to 
see if I can’t run across 
some nice immigrant girl 
with domestic leanings.’ 

We never heard how his 
search came out. 


PEOPLE with country es- 
tates almost invariably 
prefer elderly “‘settled”’ serv- 
ants, who do not complain 
if they are miles from mo- 
tion picture shows and 
other scenes of city festiv- 
ity. Some employers offer 
bonuses as high as two hun- 
dred dollars a year in addi- 
tion to the regular rate of 
wages, in order to keep 
younger servants on these 
estates. I know of one man 
with a palatial country 
residence who has long 
made the practice of load- 
ing his big retinue of serv- 
ants into a truck twice a 
week and taking them to a 
movie show in the nearest 
village, which is eleven 
miles distant. 

Once servants get ac- 
customed to these country 
estates, they are likely to 
hecome attached to them 
and to remain in one posi- 
tion for years. They be- 
come like a family—and 
often the “family ties” in 
the servants’ quarters are 
stronger and more solic- 
itous than those in the 
rest of the house. I recall sending an 
industrious young house man to a big 
country home in Long Island. Inside of 
four months he was back at my office, look- 
ing for another job. 

“You'll never fet anywhere, moving- 


about like this,” I told him. “Why did 
you leave?” 
“Leave!” he exclaimed. “I found a 


bunch of old-fogy servants, ranging from 
forty-five to ninety—and they adopted 
me on sight. They knitted me sweaters 
and socks, and even reminded me to say 
my prayers before going to bed. If I 
started out in the rain, one would run for 
overshoes, another for an umbrella, and a 
third would very likely advise me against 


outside. 


of servants. 


going out at all. If I stayed up late to an 
occasional movie or dance, I was usually 
‘spoken to’ the next morning. 

“Last night I had a slight cold, and the 
housekeeper—a_ white-haired, old-fash- 
ioned Scotchwoman—ordered me to bed 
and slapped on my chest a flannel plaster 
smeared with lard and onions. I chucked 
it in the waste basket after she left the 
room; and this morning I got up at day- 
break and caught the first train into 
town.” 

There is a real free-masonry among the 
average run of house servants to-day. By 
comparing experiences, they have devel- 
oped a definite “system” of sizing up 


The Pay That Servants 


_ Receive Nowadays 


“YN NEW YORK CITY to-day,” Mrs. 
Seely tells us, “a competent maid of all 
work in a small-sized family is usually able to 
get about $70 to $80 a month, if she rooms 
If she has a room in her employer’s 
home, she may be willing to work for a few 
dollars less than that amount. But $70 or 
$80 a month is below the general average in 
more pretentious households, with a retinue 
Here a good cook commands a 
salary ranging from $75 to $150 a month. 
There is generally an assistant cook, who 
receives from $75 to $100 a month; and in 
homes where you find from ten to thirty 
servants—as is the case with many of the 
more palatial establishments—there is almost 
always a third cook, who does nothing but 
prepare meals for the servants. 
“A butler gets from $80 to $150 a month; 
ladies’ maids are paid from $60 to $75 a 
month—a figure slightly greater than the 
average wage of parlor maids. 
a laundress is usually from $50 to $75 a month. 
In small towns throughout the country the 
wages of maids of all work range from $35 
to $60 a month, although you will seldom 
find one who will work for the lower figure. 
In the larger cities the rates of pay are pretty 
close to what they are in New York.” 


prospective employers. 
tale indications enable them to decide 
whether a woman will be hard to work for 
or not. 

“Any of us had rather go to a mistress 
who tells us at once that there will be 
plenty of work in the house,” a maid re- 
marked to me recently. “We are pretty 
sure that she will be fair, at least. But 
when a lady says that the work will be 
“ridiculously easy,” we are apt to shy off. 
This is usually the kind of woman who 
keeps you jumping all day long, and then 
digs up a busch of socks for you to darn 
after your other duties are over.” 

I know of one woman who lives with 
her two grown daughters in a big estab- 
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lishment here in New York City. The 
three of them have to do practically all 
the work, because they are not able to 
keep servants more than a few days. The 
reason for this seems pretty well indicated 
by a story that came to my ears. It was 
told by an industrious houseworker, who 
had gone there from another agency to 
clean “by the day.” 

“I was put to work scrubbing the 
house, which was as dirty as could be,” 
the worker complained. “I had got over 
one side of the parlor when the madam 
comes up. 

“Have you done this panel?’ she asked, 
pointing to the one I had just finished. 

“That I did, ma’am,’ I 


id. 

“Well, wash it again,’ 
she says. ‘I didn’t see you 
do it!” 

Cases of this sort are not 
at all the usual thing, how- 
ever. The average modern 
housewife, I have found, is 
genuinely considerate. Ín- 

eed, she is likely to be 
much more considerate than 
the kind of servant who 
takes advantage of the ex- 
isting shortage in domestic 
help to impose all kinds of 
conditions of work and lim- 
itations of duties, 


(THE other day we sent 
out a girl to a home that 
- we-knew.-to. be particularly 
attractive. Inside of two 
hours she was back again. 

“You told me there were 

only two adults in the fam- 

ily,” she said angrily. “I 

found that there were three. 

I’m surprised that you 

should recommend such a 

place to me!” 

One of the silliest excuses 

I ever heard was given by 

a girl whom we placed in a 

splendid home at Amster- 

dam, New York. One 
afternoon, when she had 
been there about a week, 
she was asked to launder 
three pieces of embroidery, 
each of them about as large 
as a small-sized dinner 
plate. K ; 
“I’m a parlor maid—not 
alaundress!” sheannounced. 
and went up-stairs to pack 
her suit case. 
I recall another home to 
which we sent two maids 
at different times. Both of them returned 
within six months. 

“It would take a galley slave to work 
there,” said the first. “I had to jump 
from one thing to another all day long. 
If it hadn’t been for the fact that they 
a me plenty to eat, I’d have dropped 

ead. 


“That was a terrible place you sent me 
to,” complained the second girl. “I used 
to hear stories of girls being half-starved 
but I never believed them. It seemed to 
me that a cook who could get at the ice 
box herself needn’t ever want for food. 
Now I know better. Up at that house they 
didn’t have meat for weeks at a time; 
and sometimes (Continued on page 114)j 
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“Boots,” a thoroughbred English Pit Bull, living in southern California, is apparently determined to shatter all canine 


birth records. 


For the second time in her career she has presented her master with a litter of thirteen puppies. 


One 


of them disappeared when he was a week old—and here are the twelve survivors, gobbling down their noonday meal 


People Do Have Queer Pets 


Curious experiences I have had as a dealer in birds and animals 


R. GEISLER, who writes this article, is one of the largest dealers 
in birds and animals in the world. He has two stores, one in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and one in New York City, from which he sells 
more than 75,000 pets a year. They go all over the United States. 
In addition, he has a large storage warehouse in Hanover, Germany, 


S I entered my Omaha store one 


morning not long ago, 
stopped short with astonish- 
ment in the doorway. The 


floor at one side was covered 
with splintered glass—which a monkey, 
free from his cage and 
crouching in a corner, 
seemed to be surveying 
with a look of smug sat- 
isfaction. I glanced up 
at a shelf, where I kept 
a big supply of goldfish: 
globes, and saw that 
about fifty of them were 
missing. That explained 
the source of supply of 
the wreckage. 

I was about to walk 
over and grab the of- 
fender, when a police- 
man, with a wide grin 
on his face, came am- 
bling in. 

Muse going off duty,” 
he explained. “Thought 
Pd drop around and see 
how the wreck looked 
by daylight.” 

“By daylight?” 

“Yes; en among 
those present during 
part of the performance 
last night. You see, I 
was walking along this 
side of the street, trying 
the doors, when sud- 
denly I heard a faint crash from here. 
‘Burglars! I thought. So I drew my gun, 
stepped carefully up to the window and 
peeked inside. 

“For a moment I couldn’t see a 
pie through the dim light. hen 

eard another crash, as one of your globes 
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spattered on the floor. Looking up at the 
long shelf I saw that monkey perched 
among the glassware and having the time 
of his life. He’d drop a globe to the floor, 
and cock his head to one side and listen 
for the smash. Then he’d catch up an- 


Fortunately, the kiddies in the miniature locomotive cab aren’t 
in a hurry—for Toby, the 300-year-old pet tortoise, moves only 
as fast as he can consume the pieces of apple that have been 
placed at intervals along the driveway to keep him going 


other and let thai drop. I pounded on the 
door with my nightstick for five minutes 
before I could stop him and scare him 
down.” 
“So that’s how it happened!” I said. 
The policeman was glancing curiously 
around the store, with its many hundreds 


where thousands of canaries are stored for shipment to him. In 
Europe Mr. Geisler has twenty sub-agents—and his three sons 
trips to the tropics to bring back strange animals and 
birds. In this article, the author gives a lot of suggestions about 


of cages of all kinds of birds and animals— 
including parrots, lizards, snakes, pigeons, 
armadillos, turtles, rabbits, and macaws. 

“What do you do with all these things?” 
he asked. 

“Sell them—thousands of them.” 

“Who to?” 

“Mostly to folks who 
want them for house- 
hold pets.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 
He seemed astonished. 

“That isn’t the half 
of it,” I said, laughing. 
“People make pets out 
of pigs, fleas, baby ele- 
phants, ostriches, cha- 
meleons, owls, horned 
toads and _alligators— 
not to mention the cats, 
dogs, and canaries that 
you will find in almost 
every home.” 

‘Well, I'll be blowed!’’ 
he exclaimed. “What 
fore” 

His question, which I 
couldn’t answer very 
completely offhand, set 
me to thinking about 
the underlying reasons 
for the almost universal 
love of pets.. Since then 
I have come to the con- 
clusion that there are 
three main explanations: 
: In the first place, we 
crave’ companionship—and an affection 
that we know we can count on to last 
through thick. and: thin.. Human friend- 
ships, you see, are subject to more or less 
stress and strain. ‘Then all of us-are flat- 
tered to feel that someone or something is 
entirely dependent uponus. Uneonsciously 
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it sets us up in Our own esti- 
mation. ‘The third reason is 
that in this busy world we 
don’t have as much time or 
opportunity for play as we 
would like, so we have to de- 
pend on a sort of second- 
hand satisfaction through 
watching other people and 
other things at play. Birds 
and animals are given to all 
kinds of antics. The mon- 
key I have mentioned was 
merely indulging in a good 
game when he smashed my 
goldfish globes. 

Whether or not you have 
other ways of explaining the 
enjoyment that people take 
in pets, you will have to ad- 
mit, at least, that the enjoy- 
ment is general. I am sure 
that there must be an aver- 
age of one pet to every home 
in the United States. Prob- 
ably my estimate is too 
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People Do Have Queer Pets, by Max GEISLER 


The baby seal at the left was 
only four days old when this 
photograph was made. It is 
receiving its first bottle from 
the hand of Miss Mildred 
Owens, of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, the well- 
known dancer and stage star, 
is shown at the right with 
her pet monkey wrapped up 
in a muffler. One of. the 
queerest pets adopted by 
movie stars is this placid- 
looking goat (below), which 
Theda Bara is helping from 
her automobile. “I want to 
get your goat,” said the 
camera man to Miss Bara. 
“You won't be the first pho- 
tographer who has done so,” 
she shot back, just like that! 


PHOTO BY BROWN BROS. 


When Tito Schipa, the 
grand opera tenor, re- 
turned from his latest 
South American tour, a 
group of his brother 
Masons presented him 
with an albinomonkey, 
which is said to be the 
only one now in exist- 
ence. The photograph 
at the left shows Schipa 
establishing friendly re- 
lations with his new pet 


Charles Gay, who runs 
a lion farm near Los 
Angeles, is shown at 
the right with a couple 
of his favorite ‘‘Jungle 
Kings,” who romp and 
play with him like high- 
spirited dogs. Mr. Gay’s 
lions have been used in 
many motion picture 
productions 
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PHOTO BY PAUL THOMPSON 
conservative. At my stores 
in Omaha and New York 
City, I dispose of more than 
seventy-five thousand pets a 
year, and there are hun- 
dreds of other dealers doing 
big businesses. The coun- 
try’s supply of caged birds 
alone would populate a 
tropical forest, if I can esti- 
mate the demands on all 
dealers by my annual sales 
of more than half a million 
packages of seed, tonics, and 
medicines. 

Just as you would natu- 
rally expect, the dog is the 
most popular pet among 
animals, and the canary is 
most popular among birds. 
Later I will explain the 
reasons for this, but first I 
want to tell you about some 
of the various kinds of pets 
I have known people to 
own. The stories will 
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PHOTO BY UNDERWOOD € UNDERWOOD, N. Y 
This photograph was snapped inside a New York hotel room, 
into which “Jim,” a pet lion belonging to Thomas R. Zann, of 
Leavenworth, Washington, had been brought in a canvas-cov- 
ered cage. The strange four-footed guest was discovered by a 
chambermaid, who rushed with wild eyes to the management. 


PEE 


An hour later the board of health decreed ‘‘Jim’s’’ removal 
At the right is a quartet of two-weeks-old puppies having 


their noonday siesta in a satchel. The one at the farther 
end sat up nice and pretty, to “‘look at the birdie” 
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throw an odd side light on both human 
and animal nature, and reveal the fact 
that people’s tastes in this field have 
just as wide and extraordinary a range as 
they have in jewels or clothing. 


DAKOTA business man used to have 
one of the queerest pets I ever ran 
across. This was an African genet, which 
he had domesticated and trained to catch 
mice. The genet is a peculiar little beast. 
It has some of the characteristics of the 
cat—which it resembles in size—and it 
has the pointed face, bushy tail, and 
pinlike teeth of a squirrel. Its front legs 
are shorter than its hind legs, so that it 
hops about like a kangaroo, and it makes 
a kind of clucking sound that is hard 
to imitate. 
Another native African animal brought 
to an American home was a gazelle, the 
et of the wife of a well-known 
“oker. This gazelle, judging 


from the stories I heard about it, was 
very mischievous. One of its favorite 
tricks was to sneak up behind a prim par- 
lor maid, give a sudden tug at her apron 
strings and untie the huge bow. At other 
times he would creep up to the breakfast 
table and stuff his nose into a plate or dip 
a midget hoof into a cup of tea. If these 
pranks caused amusement, he would be 
immensely pleased with himself and trot 
around the room with his head in the air. 


GAIN, he would stand in front of a 
mirror and gaze with evident approval 
at his reflection. Not only did he cea it 
great sport to hide under the table and 
snap at the nearest shoe lace, but he also 
took a fancy to shoe polish and licked off 
many a good shine, both to the embarrass- 
ment and amusement of a dinner guest. 
Monkeys are not at all uncommon as 
pets, and I have known people to carry 
devotion to them to extraordinary lengths. 
I recall an actress who brought a pet 
monkey to my (Continued on page 220) 
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Three Western boys are shown at the left with their Easter 

bunnies. The rabbit is one of the favorite back-yard pets of 
thousands of American youths 


Winter residents of Palm Beach, the famous Florida resort, 

made a prime favorite of ‘*Teddy,’’ the pet puma of Mr. 

Warren Archibald, shown below. ‘“Teddy’’ was as gentle as 

any house cat. He was occasionally taken into the hotel din- 

ing-room; and he could even be induced to disport himself 
at the edge of the breaking surf 
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The story of a double mystery 


- ILLUSTRATION 


ISS IDA HOLMES CAMP- 
BELL,” said Swift, a little 


later, “ ‘do you realize that 
you’re utterly friendless and 
alone? Mary Howland doesn’t 


count, Nurse Lane is against you, Ester- 
brook i is, too. Wise an his little girl are 
sure you're an ae 

fo, oh, no! 

“Yes, they are. Edith is down on you; 
there’s nobody to, take your part, unless 
you let me do so.’ 

“ Rather than have you do that, ’'d—” 

“Wait a minute, wait 
a minute, now. I say 
there’s nobody to take 
your part unless you let 
me; there’s no one 
to take Magee’ s part 
unless I do.” 

She stared at him, 
wide-eyed, while her lips 
quivered in torture. 

“Yes, ma’am! That 
strikes home, doesn’t it? 
You little fool! What 
do you see in Austin 
Magee to bring that look 
to your eyes? Tell me: 
how could he win you in 
those few weeks? But 
you'll never see him 


“Notthatexactly. The 
only way to befriend Magee i is to let him 
a gn i aor where he 1s. 

Where? 

“You know, too. He’s in Paris—hid- 
ing from the consequences of his acts. 
Now, here’s the whole thing in a nutshell: 
You marry me, and you can be mistress 
of Howlands without any more trouble. 
You can have Mary Howland here with 
hr And your precious Magee will be 
eft unmolested by me, or by the police, 
so Jon, as he keeps out of this country.’ 

hat are you talking about? He did 
no crime! He's s in no danger!” 

“Oh, isn’t he? That’s all you know 
about its I know a lot, that the Wise fool 
don’t dream of. PIi track Austin Magee 
to the chair, unless you give me, right 
now, your promise to marry me. Why I 
fell so hard for you, I don’t know. I think 
it’s your proud, dauntless little spirit even 
more than your posy face. But I love you 
like a house afire! You are no more An- 
gela than you’re the Queen of Sheba—and 
you know it! You made up the plan, or 
rather, you agreed to the plan Magee 
devised; and it didn’t work, that’s all. 
So he went off and left you to shift for 
yana Better let me shift for you. 
isten to reason. I know you're a fraud 
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and a fake; but if you marry me, I won’t 


tell. If a don’t—” 

The s ed shoulders of the man 
told plainly ow relentless his revenge 
woul 


Ida Holmes Campbell took a step back- 
ward. She looked at the man with cool 
appraisal, almost as if he were some 
strange specimen of natural history. 

ave you finished?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said; “thatis my ultimatum.” 

“And this is mine: I reject your offer’ 
of marriage. I decline your offer of friend- 
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ship. I have no interest whatever in your 
future’ proceedings, or machinations, and 
—I defy youl. ore, Iscorn you! Yes, I 
scorn you too much even to detest you. 
One ses not resent an insult from a non- 
entity!” 

She stood like a small but very superior 
goddess, and the disdain in her fearless 
eyes was unmixed with any apprehension 
or even interest. And, such is the incon- 
sistency of man, Leonard Swift’s love for 
her increased tenfold. 

“You wonder!” he breathed, lost in 
admiration of this slip of a girl who dared 
him so dauntlessly. ‘“‘Good night for 
now; but don’t think for a minute I’m 
giving you up. Pll win you yet—or what 
happens a Austin Magee will make you 
wish I had! 

The next morning a very composed and 
collected young woman in a smart black 
tailor-made costume with fringes of mon- 
key fur, and a saucy tricorne hat, left the 
house and walked alone to the village. 
She presented herself at the Normandale 
Inn, where Pennington Wise was sta ing. 

“Tve come to talk business, Mr. Wise,” 


‘she said, after preliminary greetings. 


“No one I’d rather see, Miss Camp- 
bell,” and Wise politely saw her settled 


BY NORMAN PRICE 


comfortably and then sat down facing her. 

“Yes, let’s talk business.” And ap- 
pearing, as usual, out of nothingness, Zizi 
crouched on an ottoman at Ida’s side. 
Her eerie black eyes fastened themselves 
on the visitor, and her thin little fingers 
twined among the monkey fringes of Ida’s 

own, 

“How frank are you 
me, Miss Campbell?” 
genially at her. 

“As frank as you wish. I wonder how 
frank you want me to be?” 

“Diplomatie young 


ng to be with 
p Wise : mied 


person Suppose you 
tell me all you know.” 
pond ed will you do 


all you 
‘You! ba Iwill! Noth- 
ing I’d like better!” 
“But I know so little.” 
“J suppose you know 
whether you're Angela 
Howland or not.’ 
“No, I don’t; I haven’t 
the slightest idea.” 
a you think you 
re 39 
“I think so with my 
heart—but not with my 


mi 

“Well, let’s have de- 
tails.” 

“You already know 
mostof the details. But 
the trouble i is when they 
accuse: Mr. Magee of a—” 

“Plot... scheme?” 

“Yes; but I don’ t like those words. 
However, here’s how it came about, You 
know how he found me—through the 
dentists’ journals; and then, when he 
came to see me, he saw no reason to sup- 
pose I might be Angela Howland except 
my separated front teeth. So he said— 

“Let's make a stab at it!” 

Ida laughed. “Well, it was almost 


that. You see, there was my story of 
Miss Campbell’s finding me.” 
“Did Magee believe all that?” 


“Oh, yes! And it’s true. Well, any- 
way, Mr. Magee was so anxious to find 
Angela—” 

“And so anxious that you should be 
Angela—” 

“That anxiety came later.” She took 
his words seriously. “At first, of course, 
Mr. Magee thought only of finding his 
employer’s child. And what you people 
call the plot was made up before we—Mr. 
Magee and I—” 

“ Felli in love with each other,” Zizi sup- 
plied quietly. 

“Yes; and he said that I’d better go to 
Howlands and see if they felt that I 
was their child. He was sure my father 
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The quick-witted nurse clapped her handkerchief to the girl’s nose, held her own breath, 


would know, even tf my mother didn’t.” 

“But you never saw Ralph Howland.” 

“No; he died while we were planning 
this thing. You see, I hated to go on such 
an uncertainty. And Mr. Magee said 
the trial could do no harm, even if they 
failed to keep me. And he did say that if 
I went I must claim to be Angela, for that 
might help along to find out the truth. I 
never meant to claim my heritage, fraudu- 
lently.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” 
Ida’s hand. 

“Well then, after Mr. Howland died, 
Mr. Magee said there was all the more 
reason for me to go, to comfort my 
mother.” 

“Tf she is your mother.” 

“Mr. Wise, that’s what I want you to 
find out. Surely you can do it. Surely 
you believe my story of the corals, still in 
Australia, of the little clothes there, too. 
Oh, I wish I could go there and get them!” 

“Do you know, Miss Campbell?” and 
Wise looked at her very seriously, “your 
story carries weight with me, just because 
it has no weight at all!” 

Zizi clapped her skinny little hands. 
“OF course it does!” she cried. “Why, if 
it wasn’t true, if it were a made-up yarn, 
she’d say she was sure of her identity, and 
shed make up a plausible reason for not 


and Zizi patted 


going to Australia. Also, she'd have a lot 
of data.” 

“Whereas, she has almost none,” said 
Wise. 

“But I have,” Ida said. “I mean, Miss 
Jane told me she put it all on record. She 
said she took the records to France with 
her, and yet, when I went over her pa- 
pers, before I came away, I couldn’t find 
any about me. I had another idea—” 


OOK here, Miss Campbell, did Mr. 
Magee kill Ralph Howland?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wise!” and the girl’s face 
blanched. “What an awful thing to say! 
Of course not!” 

“Yet some of those bulbs were found 
in his room.” 

“Then they were put there.” 

“Not likely. Who could do such a 
thing?” 

“The murderer, of course.’ 

“That would imply a person familiar with 
the house, and with unquestioned access 
to Mr. Magee’s room.’ 

“All the servants have that.” 

“This crime is too deep for the mental 
caliber of a servant.” 

“Or not deep enough,” Zizi interrupted. 
“T fully believe it was that Conrad who 
did it. He’s an idiot in some ways, but 
fearfully shrewd in others.” 


“He couldn’t get the things.” 

“Yes, he could, Penny. Now listen. 
He’s always around the doctors’ offices; 
he’s in and out of the drug shop; he’s on 
a familiar footing with every household 
in the village or on the outskirts, where 
the big estates are. You see, that chap 
could obtain those bulbs, or whatever 
they are, more easily than anybody else 
could.” 

“Could he secrete them in Austin Ma- 
gee’s room?” asked Ida eagerly. ‘‘ Would 
he have wit enough to do it?” 

“He might if he were himself in danger 
of being accused. That type of dementia 
is often possessed of great cunning.’ 

“Mr. Wise, you know what Zizi said 
about Conrad letting the baby out of the 
casket. Well, I remember it now; it 
comes back to me.” ; 

Wise shook his head kindly. “Be care- 
ful how you claim memories after they’re 
AES to you. Ifyou had remembered 
that before it was told by someone else, 
it would have been important: But it's 
easy to recollect suggested memories.” 

“But I do remember being carried 
swiftly through the dark night, and taken 
into the lighted railroad train.” 

“Oh, come now, the train wasn’t so very 
light at midnight, and so long ago they 
had very little light on the cars, anyway. 


Wheels Within Wheels, by CaRoLYN WELLS 


and in an instant they were through the door 


“I do remember it,” Ida repeated dog- 
gedly. 

“Go on, then; what happened next? 
Do you remember the lady who took you 
home with her? I mean, do you remem- 
ber her on the train?” 

Ida tried hard, but could evolve no 
definite memory from the vague and dis- 
tant past, and Zizi sighed. 

“Its so near being a clear case,” she 
lamented; “and yet it’s not clear at all.” 

“I think,” said Ida slowly, “if I could 
talk to Conrad again, with all this in mind, 
Iemight stir some dormant memories.” 

Well, we can go round and see him,” 
Wise proposed. “I don’t want to leave a 
stone unturned.” 

“And then,” Ida went on, “I want to 
try once more to win Nurse Lane over. 
She knows more than she will tell. I 
can’t help feeling she can prove the truth. 
But she hates me.” 

e Why?” f 
. “T don’t know of any reason but a fool- 
ish jealousy of my mother’s love for me. 
Lane is a queer woman; but I’ve not 


yet quite despaired of getting round her 


somehow.” 

At Wise’s further suggestion the three 
started for the undertaker’s shop. 

About half way there they met Leonard 
Swift, walking rapidly. 


“Mr. Wise!” he exclaimed. “The very 
man I want. Conrad, the half-wit, is 
dead. And Doctor Avery, who is there, 
thinks it’s a case similar to Ralph How- 
Jand’s. Come along quickly! Miss Camp- 
bell, let me take you home, won’t you?” 

“I will not,” and Ida spoke decidedly. 
“Who killed the poor chap?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. I came down 
from the post office, and as I passed the 
shop I saw a crowd gathering, and saw 
Doctor Avery arriving; so I went in, too.” 

Refusing Swift’s further insistence that 
she go home, Ida pressed through the 
crowd to get a glimpse of the unfortunate 
boy. Conrad sat in his old rocking chair, 
where he had sat so often, and except that 
his head drooped, he looked quite as he 
had looked in life. 


JOHN STRYKER, the undertaker, was 
heartbroken. His afflicted son had been 
the apple of his eye. To the doting father 
the boy had been an unfortunate, but 
none the less dear. Nor had the villagers 
ever scoffed at or spurned the boy. He 
was welcomed at any house in the village, 
and none had an ill word to say of him. 

“He wasn’t killed, Doctor,” Stryker 
was saying. “‘Don’t tell me he was killed! 
Who would kl my poor innocent? My 
poor dear Connie?” 
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“We'll see, John;” and Doctor Avery 
spoke gravely. “Pll have to call Mason 
over. You go home, man; I’ll take charge 
here.” A 

And, reluctantly, the stricken father 
went. 


ENNINGTON WISE was confronted 

with one of the greatest puzzles of his 
whole eareer. To his pleasant sitting- 
room at the cheery little inn, came one 
after-another to talk to him, and from 
none could he learn any helpful facts. 

“Facts enough,” he said to Zizi; “but 
none of them of any use. Now, the logical 
murderer of Ralph Howland is, of course, 
Magee. He had a motive.” 

“What was his motive?” Zizi de 
manded. 

“To get his share of the inheritance; to 
put the fake Angela in power, and then to 
marry her. Clean-cut proceeding enough, 
if the girl had carried through, as he had 
instructed her. But when’ she declared 
herself an impostor, he saw his game was 
up and ran away.” 

“Maybe he went to France to hunt up 
those records of Ida’s guardian.” 

“To begin with, those records are im- 
aginary. Second, if his departure was for 
any honest purpose, he would have left 
ne or sent word as to the estate, and all 
that.” 

“ Maybe he hadn’t time.” 

“What ails you, Zizi? You’re not so 
clear-headed in this matter as you usually 
are. You’re prejudiced in Ida’s favor be- 
cause you’ve taken a fancy to the girl. 
Now, she has practically admitted that 
she has no reason to think she’s the 
missing baby. That yarn about Conrad 
carrying her to the train you made up 
yourself.” 

“It must be true, Penny!” 

“ May be, not must be; with the proba- 
bilities all against it.” 

“Well, at least look in some other di- 
rection. What about Leonard Swift?” 

“As the murderer?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Well, no; Swift had no reason to kill 
his cousin. He’s the heir, to be sure; but ` 
men don’t kill their relatives just to in- 
herit their estate more quickly. There 
isn’t a shred of evidence against Swift. 
He’s a decent citizen, and it’s only be- 
cause you don’t like his personality that 
you are down on him.” . 

“Maybe. But his personality is far 
from attractive.” 

“To you, perhaps. Not to everybody. 
But now we have the Conrad death to 
look into as well. The doctors say it is 
murder, and by the same means as were 
employed for Howland. You don’t sus- 
pect Swift of this thing too, do you?” 

“Oh, Penny, don’t be cross with me! 
I’m only trying to look into things, But, 
on the other hand, Magee couldn’t have 
done it, could he?” 

“Why not? I don’t believe Magee is 
far away. That girl could have sent a 
cablegram to Paris, as a blind—and 1 
believe she did. I dare say Magee is hang- 
ing around near here.” 

“ But why would he kill Conrad?” 

“Here’s why: Whoever killed the half- 
wit is the one who killed Howland. And 
the reason is because Conrad saw How- 
land’s murder done and threatened to tell.” 

“But that idiot boy couldn’t tell.” 

“That’s just (Continued on page 151) 


‘rounded his native village, Millville, 
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His Boyhood Dream of Raising Silver Foxes 


RTHUR SCHLIECHER finds fox- 
raising the most interesting 
job in the world. For him it 
holds as potent a charm as in- 
venting does for Edison. 

Fourteen years ago he was as undecided 
as to what he wanted to do in life as are 
most boys of seventeen. But about that 
time fate, in the form of a pair of red 
foxes, stepped in. He had always 
loved animals. So having caught the 
foxes, he took them home, built a 
cage, and spent hours each day caring 
for them, watching and studying 
their habits. 

The next spring four pups came to 
his pets and his interest was fanned to 
a flame. Would those pups live and 
thrive if he kept the little fox family 
in captivity? They did; and while it 
may have been due more to the in- 
stinctive care given them by the 
parent foxes than to anything the boy 
could then do for them, still out of 
that incident grew his great desire to 
raise foxes. 

Fox pelts were worth good money. 
That he knew from the trappers who 
ranged the great bluffs that sur- 


Minnesota. That being the case, 
despite the ridicule of the neighbors 


Came True 


think him temporarily insane. “ Playing 
with those old cats, and wasting all your 
time,” was his mother’s tearfully reproach- 
ful way of expressing her opinion of his 
venture. 

He will smilingly say, in speaking of his 
work and the urge that kept him going 
during those difficult years, “ My fox pups 


who is possessed of “horse sense” and in- 
dustry can succeed without learning of 
that most expensive teacher, Experience. 
When he had learned these lessons, he 
felt that he was capable of raising the best 
animals that could be obtained, and 
dreamed of raising beautiful silver foxes. 
He knew that silver black fox pelts are 
among the few furs that cannot be 
successfully imitated, and consequent- 

ly always bring the top market price, 

so he determined to raise that kind of 
foxes. He then burned all his bridges 

by disposing of his inheritance of a 
small but well-established lumber and 
hardware business, and invested in 
two pairs from Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, paying three thousand dol- 
lars per pair. This done, he plunged 
into the business with renewed zest 
and with increasing success, both in 
handling the animals and financially. 
At the end of four years he had one 
hundred and seventy-five of as fine, 
healthy silver black foxes as could be 
found in the United States or Canada, 
and his ranch had become known as 
the largest of its kind in the West. 
His ambitions had now outgrown the 
possibilities of the Millville site, and 
he desired to secure a larger farm in a 
less secluded region; but he alone had 


Arthur Schliecher, in the top picture, is holding two silver fox pups which he raised on his own farm, the largest silver 
fox farm in the United States. When seventeen years old, Mr. Schliecher happened to catch a couple of red foxes, 
which he kept as pets. It gave him the idea of becoming a fox raiser. Read in the accompanying article of the diffi- 
culties he overcame in carrying out his determination to raise the best possible animals. Silver foxes of the kind in the 
picture at the left are worth big prices—from $1,200 to $1,500 a pair, while pelts of less perfect animals are worth from 
$200 to $800 each. There are a hundred and ninety kennels on the fox farm, such as you see in the picture at the right 


and the disapproval of his parents, he pro- 
cured several pairs of cross foxes. For 
three years he worked and studied their 
idiosyncrasies, their wants and needs. No 
amount of trouble or loss deterred him 
from continuing his efforts to find the 
methods that would bring success. 

Even his parents were beginning to 
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died; my grown foxes died; but always I 
felt that some day I should find the way 
to prevent such losses.” 

nd he did. Furthermore, he has 
worked those lessons into a system of 
housing and handling, and a feed chart 
giving the daily menu through a whole 
year, so that every would-be fox farmer 


not, as yet, the necessary capital to obtain 
and equip the sort of a place he visioned. 
Therefore he determined to try to in- 
terest financially able men in such an in- 
vestment. 

But again the old adage—a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 
country—was exemplified. Of those ac- 


quajntances approached not one believed 
in him or the great future of this unusual 
branch of animal husbandry, in spite of 
the progress he had made during his eight 
years of solitary work. 

Finally, however, he explained his plans 
and presented his records to John 
Schmauss, of Lake City. From him came 
the first encouragement that had been 
vouchsafed, and it was through his influ- 
ence that others were eventually inter- 
ested in the project, and the Rest Island 
Silver Fox Company formed, with Mr. 
Schliecher as its: secretary and manager. 

The present farm is, as its name indi- 
cates, an island. It is located in the Mis- 
sissippi where that river widens to form 
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Lake Pepin, and its two hundred well- 
drained, wooded acres form an ideal site 
for raising these beautiful little animals. 
Grouped among the trees are one hundred 
and ninety kennels, each in a pen, which 
is in reality a huge wire box, forty feet by 
twelve feet by six feet in size. This box- 
like construction prevents the foxes from 
either digging or climbing out. Surround- 
ing these pens and the ranch outbuildings 
is a guard fence of two-inch-mesh wire six 
feet to nine feet in height and buried a 
foot or more in the ground. 

As it costs but a trifle over two cents a 
day to feed a fox his daily ration of meat 
or fish, supplemented by milk and various 
cereals made into mush, the feed bill for 
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the one thousand that were raised during 
the 1922 season did not mount to as large 
a sum as the uninitiated would expect. 
And in October one shipment of thirty-six 
pairs brought $42,000! Many other pairs 
were sold later, as well as the pelts from 
the less perfect animals. The prices for 
single pans range from $1,200 to $1,500, 
and pelts bring from $200 to $800 each. 

Practically all of the breeders are sold 
in the United States; but the pelts are dis- 
posed of in foreign markets. 

Thus has come the fulfillment of Arthur 
Schliecher’s dream of building the largest 
silver black fox farm in the United States, 
and one of the largest in the world. 

R. A. FRANKLIN 


A Remarkable Mother’s Remarkable Job 


FALLS to the lot of 
the majority of women, 
at some time in. their 
lives, to see that the 
interiors of their homes 

are kept clean. In Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, however, there is 
a woman who, aside from 
keeping her own house tlean, 
conducts a profitable busi- 
ness in cleaning exteriors of 
houses. Not that she does 
it by the use of her own 
hands, for. Mrs. E. G. Do- 
byns, whose modern sand- 
blast method has been in- 
strumental in restoring to 
their pristine whiteness and 
cleanliness a number of 
buildings throughout the 
state of Ohio, is concerned 
solely in obtaining contracts 
and then in personally super- 
vising the work. 

But few of the interested 
passers-by who pause to 
view the  canvas-covered 
scaffold and frame standing 
out in relief high up against 
a building in the process of 
being cleaned, think that 
the name, “E. G. Dobyns, 
Modern Sand Blast,” really 
represents a woman, it ap- 
pears so businesslike and 
matter of fact. Nor does it 
occur to them that the 
pleasant-looking, dark-eyed 
woman who each morning, 
noon, and evening makes 
her appearance on the scene 
of the job to confer with her 
foreman, is the boss. The 
actual cleaning-up work is done by the 
foreman and two other men. 

To Mrs. Dobyns apparently belongs 
the distinction of being the only woman 
in the country engaged in this novel oc- 
cupation—that is, novel for a.woman. To 
the best of my knowledge, there are less 
than twenty sand-blast concerns in the 
country at large. And the fact that, be- 
sides being a housewife and mother still 
in the thirties, she is a bookkeeper in a 
florist’s shop and is at the same time an 
officer and active member of the Cincin- 
nati Business Women’s Club renders her 
success in this field even more striking. 

The chain of events which led Cincin- 
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Mrs. E. G. Dobyns, besides being a housewife, a mother still 
in her thirties, and a bookkeeper in a florist’s shop, has made 
a career for herself by cleaning the outside of buildings with 
sand blast. She is the boss of a company that has renovated, 
by this modern means, the appearance of many churches, 
dwellings, hotels, and public buildings throughout Ohio 


nati’s sand-blast woman into this field, is 
a combination of circumstance, indomita- 
ble determination, and courage. Shortly 
after the close of the war, Mrs. Dobyns’s 
husband was offered the opportunity to 
purchase a complete sand-blast equip- 
ment for cleaning buildings, owing to the 
desire of the owner to go South. “I have 
always made a point of learning every 
possible detail T pea business in which 
my husband happened to be engaged,” 
related Mrs. Debris at this point, “and 
have always found such knowledge valu- 
able in a number of ways.” 

Without knowing anything about the 
business, the Dobynses purchased the sand- 


blasting outfit, and after a 
year and a half of more or 
ess indifferent results, found 
that the equipment had 
been badly misrepresented 
and was hopelessly out of 
date. In order to effect an 
arrangement with the seller 
whereby their money would 
be returned, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobyns were obliged to 
agree not to engage in the 
sand-blasting business in 
this territory for three years. 
Accordingly, the Dobynses’ 
career in this particular 
field, so far as the public 
was concerned at any rate, 
entered upon a period of 
dormancy, 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Dobyns, 
in the time that was hers 
outside of office hours, did 
her Saturday marketing as 
usual, supervised her twelve- 
year-old daughter’s studies 
at night, attended to the 
numerous details of her 
household, and continued 
her active interest in ths 
Cincinnati Business Wom- 
en’s Club. 

During all this time, how- 
ever, there kept lurking in 
the innermost recesses of 
her mind a gayly-colored 
picture of the future which 
a new cleaning outfit might 
bring to an up-and-doin 
owner. With the balance 
judgment of the modern 
woman of business, she 
weighed the matter deliber- 
ately, with the result that one day about 
a year ago, she called upon a representa- 
tive of a machinery supply company of 
the city with the request for prices on an 
entire new set of sand-blast equipment. 
With her experience in her former enter- 
prise of this nature as a background, and 
with her characteristic energy and en- 
thusiasm, she was confident of success. 

As may be expected, the former ven- 
ture of the Dobynses had exhausted the 
bulk of their resources; but with a cash 
investment of six hundred dollars, Mrs. 
Dobyns was able to secure the needed | 
five-thousand-dollar equipment. She ob- | 
tained the services of her former foreman, ; 
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advertised, secured contracts, and on her 
own initiative (for her husband had lost 
faith in this work and was now traveling 
for a firm) plunged courageously into her 
undertaking. 

She expected no harmful competition 
from the owner of. the sand-blast equip- 
ment from whom they had purchased 
their first machinery. 

After securing a few contracts in her 
home city, Mrs. Dobyns found that her 
fame in this feld had spread throughout 
the state. She made a trip to Zanesville 
and Springfield to supervise the cleaning 
of the courthouse in each of these cities. 
And as a result of that trip:she still re- 
ceives inquires from all sections of the 
state. 

Not an idle day in the entire year of its 
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life has this little company experienced, 
unless so decreed by unfavorable weather. 
Churches, dwellings, public buildings~— 
quite a variety of them have taken on a 
new lease of life in this modern way un- 
known to our forbears. And the most 
satisfying feature of the business to the 
owner, aside from the feeling of pride she 
feels in owning it, is that it has proved to 
be a paying proposition, to the extent 
that almost all of the indebtedness in- 
curred in its establishment has now been 
fully repaid. 

A device for preventing the sand from 
escaping from he canvas bag into which 
it falls after being blown against the sur- 
face of a wall is now being designed by 
Mrs. Dobyns and her workmen. Upon 
its completion it will improve considera- 


bly the equipments of this kind now in 
use throughout the country. 

At this writing, one of the largest hotels 
in Cincinnati is now being denuded of its 
accumulation of soot and grime by this 
method—a task requiring several weeks 
for completion. When I have looked at 
the clean, gleaming blocks of granite 
emerging from their shower of sand, and 
then thought of the energy and determi- 
nation of the woman back of the work, it 
has seemed to me that the field of modern 
business is barred to none—that marriage 
and home duties are far from being bar- 
riers to a successful career. 

Just because a woman is married and is 
the mother of children, she need not feel 
that the world of business is closed to her. 

MARY C. DIETRICH 


Uncle Joshua Has Played a Church Organ 58 Years 


F YOU should be in the neighborhood 
of the First Congregational Church 
of Walpole, Massachusetts, next 
Sunday morning you could hear 
beautiful harmonies floating to the 
world outside. It will be a full hour before 
time for the service to begin too, for 
Uncle Joshua Allen, as he 1s affection- 
ately called, is evidently not in sym- 
pathy with the ideas of so many 
moderns who are always late in keeping 
engagements, and can be depended on 
to be in his place good and early. 
Back in. the days when people made 
a business of attending divine service, 
the regular organist of this church said 
to Joshua, then a lad of nineteen, “See 
here, young tellow, you’ve got to help 
me out. Iam getting too old to attend 
three services a day.” Young Joshua — 
demurred somewhat, but his objec- 
tions were overruled, and from that 
time, 1856, until he donned the blue 
uniform of the Union Army in 1862, 
he was assistant organist. He served 
three, years in the Civil War in the 
Twenty-third, Regiment, Company K, 
but never for a moment gave up. his 
interest in: musical things. In fact, 
while his regiment was stationed at 
Newbern, North Carolina, one ‘winter, 
a played the church organ at the 
Presbyterian Church. ` 
‘When ‘he came .home from the war 
in`’65, he began to play the ‘church 
organ regularly ‘every Sunday, . 
and has been organist ever since 
— fifty-eight years —’surely a 
wonderful record. He -sits on 
his bench, and except for the 
hymns has never a note of music 
before him. ‘Voluntary,’ offer- 
tory, postlude—rich chords and 
triumphal strains, ‘mostly im- 
provisations, occasionally weav- 
ing a beautiful, bit of melody 
about a familiar hymn. i 
When Memorial Sunday for 
the Grand Army of the Republic 
comes ‘around, Uncle Joshua . 
seems to be especially inspired, and the 
organ pours forth. a special message to 
his old comrades, those present and those 
departed. His postlude, built around 


some patriotiċ air, thtills and vibrates | 


with feeling that touches the hearts of 
all who listen. There was an installation 


service the other night, and, as Uncle 
Joshua’s minister put it, “The whole 
army was there.” There are four Civil 


War veterans in the local post. 
During the week, Uncle Joshua works 
around his little place, and in season has 


‘Uncle Joshua. Allen has been the regular organist: of. the { 
First Congregationalist Church of Walpole, Massachusetts, 
_ever since he returned home after three years’ serviee in the : 
-Ciyil-War.: As a boy of nineteen-;‘he had..been called-6n to | 
“spell’’ the organist. During, the: war; he kept*up his in- 
terest in things musical, and while his regiment was sta- 
tioned at Newbern, North Carolina, one winter, he played 
the organ in the Presbyterian Church. To-day, .he plays - 
his selections, except the hymns, without music, and is : 
noted for the variety ‘and richness of ‘his improvisations. | 
Uncle Joshua is one of four veterans of the local G. A. R. 

- post. On Memorial Sunday “‘the whole army” attends serv- 
iceand Uncle Joshua plays, as though inspired, aspecial mes- 
sage to his old comrades—those present and those departed 


as fine a garden and fruit orchard as one, 


would wish to see. But do you think'this 
work stiffens his fingers so that they are 


not flexible when he comes to his. organ’ 


on Sunday? Not abit of it. His love for 
music, and especially for the organ, is so 
ingrained and so deep that it comes right 


from his soul, and then, you see, he has 
had considerable practice since 1856. 

He has set several of our most beautiful 
hymns to music and has also written a 
march which has been used at the G. A. R. 
installation service. The choir of the 
church has sung his compositions with 
good effect, and only a few Sundays 
ago they used a response which Uncle 
jose had written for them the week 

efore. 

In 1914 the citizens of his town pre- 
sented him with a silver loving cup 
with several hundred dollars in gold 
therein. This was inscribed as follows: 


To 
OSHUA ALLEN 
ative of Walpole 
Soldier in the Civil War 
Organist of the First Congregational 
_ Church For Over Fifty Years 
This Cup is Presented by his Fellow 
Townsmen of Walpole, Massachusetts 
As an Evidence of Their Esteem and Love 


From all this it will appear that 
Uncle Joshua cuts a big figure in this 
town; which is eighteen miles out from 
Boston. It is true that Walpole is not 
a large place, but it has many and vari- 
ous kinds of factories, and so one meets 
in its streets many different kinds of 

eople. You may be sure that as Uncle 
aor walks along he is greeted. affec- 
tionately and even reverently by every- 
one, high or humble. ‘The truth 
is that in Walpole they have 
come to regard him, not.simply 
as a person, but as one of the 
town’s institutions. 

Kindly, cheery, this dear old 
man who was eighty-five years 
óld December. 18th, 1922, is an 
iaepiration to all who know him; 
and the hope is deep in the hearts 
of all his friends that he may be 
spared to be in their midst for 
many years to come. 

And there is every reason to 
believe that this will be the case. 
For with his ennobling music, his placid 
hours in garden and orchard, and the quiet 
satisfaction that must be his as he reflects 
on his well-spent years, and the esteem 
from all which is now his portion, his is a 
life free from everything that wears and 
weakens. F. M. OLMSTEAD 
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why! Just to see a steaming cup of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup is to stir your appetite. The 
fragrance of it is a further challenge. But the 
tasting of it! How delicious it is! How tonic 
and stimulating—how nourishing! For this is 
a tomato soup which is pure tomato—just the 


juices and fruit “meat” strained to a rich,“ 


smooth puree, blended with fine country butter 
and delicate seasoning. So refreshing, so 
tempting in flavor that you want it again and 
again—and have it! 


| 21 kinds 
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Sergeant Foote Gets His Man 


a word as to his discoveries, he pressed 
his inquiries concerning the missing mau 
and the others who had been there the nteht 
of the ninth. McRae and Prentiss, he 
learned, had got in about dark. The old 
Russian arrived after they had gone to 
bed and left before they rose in the morn- 
ing. Prentiss took the trail late. 


THE sergeant mushed back to Faraway 
and reported to Inspector Cairns. The 
two considered every angle of the case 
very carefully, after which Foote spent 
a very busy day. 

He called on Miss McRae because he 
had promised to do so, but the informa- 
tion he gave her was guarded. 

“Your father reached Connell’s road- 
house. He spent the night of the ninth 
there. Next day he disappeared.” 

She was white to the lips. 
killed. I know it.” 

“Do you remember a corduroy suit he 
wore? I’m asking you because he was 
wearing it when he left Faraway.” 

“I was at the tailor’s with him when he 
ordered it.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn San Francisco.” 

“Do you recall the name of the tailor?” 

“Let me think.” She knitted her brow 
in a frown: ‘“Wasn’t it Dumar?” 

“ Dumont, perhaps.” 

“Yes. That’s it.” She gazed at him, 
keen-eyed with apprehension. 

Wheedon had come into the room and 
was listening quietly. The officer made his 
explanation to both of them. 

“I found a button on the trail and 
thought it might be his.” He did not add 
that the button had been torn off the coat 
while the -body of its owner was being 
dragged across the ice to a hole through 
which it was to be thrust into the river. 
He did not tell them that his last doubts 
were disposed of. The button proved 
Seumas McRae was the murdered man 
and not the murderer. : 

“ Just where did you find the button?” 
Wheedon asked. 

“On the trail eight miles below Con- 
nell’s. It shows he must have got that far.” 

“Find out anything else?” 

“He left Connell’s alone the morning of 
the tenth. Prentiss had gone lame and 
didn’t start till later in the day. There 
was an old Russian Jew there. I’m making 
inquiries about him.” 

“He was killed and robbed,” Wheedon 
said curtly, referring to his partner. 
“There’s no doubt about that. Question is, 
whodidit? Prentissseems to havean alibi.” 

“Not a complete one. He might have 
caught up with Mr. McRae in the after- 
noon.” 

“Yes, he might. We'd better notify the 
police at Frisco to look out for him.’ 

Later, Foote reflected on a circumstance 
that seemed significant. Nora McRae had 
talked freely to him until Wheedon came 
into the room. Then she had fallen silent. 
It had seemed to him that the springs of 
life in her had dried up. Why should the 
coming of a man to whom she was engaged 
have this effect upon a young woman— 
if she was happy in her engagement? 


“He was 


(Continued from page 10) 


Beneath the routine functioning of his 
mind, his thoughts were full of this young 
Irish girl fung so tragically into despair. 
she was subconsciously his companion 
while he talked with Carstairs the gam- 
bler, with the manager of the Circle 
Theatre with the bookkeeper of the lum- 
ber company, and with the bank officials. 
lt was amazing how much she had been in 
his mental lite since the day when In- 
spector Cairns had sent for him to meet 
her, What was that mysterious vitality. 
he wondered, which could be communi- 
cated so profoundly from one to another — 
the glory and charm of personality ? 

Roger Foote met Miss McRae in front 
of the post office later the same day. She 
asked her question point-blank, “‘Have 
you found out about my father! Is he... 
dead?” 

“Im afraid so, Miss McRae,” he told 
her gravely. “I think I know how and 
where it happened, but there are reasons 
why we must not let any information get 
out. If I tell you, will you understand that 
what I say must be kept secret?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, and her face 
was blanched. 

He glanced round. “Too many people 
coming and going here. Let’s walk to the 
end of the street.” 

While she walked beside him he told 
her, as gently as he could, what he had 
discovered. For a long time after he had 
finished there was silence between them. 
At last she said quietly, “Thank you.” 
` He began to speak about her plans for 
the future. She told him that she would 
probably stay in the North. Two years 
ago, in San Francisco, she had become 
engaged to Mr. Wheedon. He thought 
they had better get married now. It would 
save him from taking a trip out next sum- 
mer. 

Roger Foote did not discuss the past 
with her, but addressed himself wholly to 
the present issue. “Do you love him?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“Would I be talking of marrying him 
if I didn’t?” she parried. 

“You might, if you thought you were 
under an obligation.” 

“What do you mean—an obligation?” 
But her eyes did not meet his. 

“I don’t know—some kindness he has 
done you or your father, perhaps. If 
there 1s anything of that kind will you 
tell me about it?” 


HE told him: Her father had been near 
the end of his resources when he had met 
pm Wheedon. The younger man had 
helped him, put him on his feet. McRae 
had raised what money he could and they 
had become partners. She did not say that 
Wheedon had helped the old man because 
he wanted to marry the daughter, nor did 
she say how cruelly he was now pressing 
his advantage to force her into an imme- 
diate marriage. But between the lines of 
what she let fall he guessed the rest. 
“Promise me you will do nothing with- 
out seeing me first,” he requested some- 
what bluntly. “You mustn't be rushed 
into marrying him.” 
“VPve told him I said 


would.” she 


quietly. "Pm all alone here. I have no 
friends. [ hardly know what to do.” 

“You have one friend,” said the ser- 
eeant, and the throb in his voice left het 
trembling. 

“I must go back,” she said. “It’s get- 
ting dark.” 

But he did not let her go until she had 
given the promise he had asked for. 


DOG train with six days’ provisions 

left Faraway next morning. Thedrivers 
were Sergeant Foote and Constable 
Farrar. They followed the river trail 
coward Connell’s road-house. It was not 
until a week later that they returned co 
the barracks. 

Immediately after his arrival Foote 
had a conference with Inspector Cairns. 
‘Then he drove to the Wheedon-McRae 
Lumber Company yards. Wheedop had 
not yet returned from the hotel where he 
ate lunch, but Gibbs, the bookkeeper, was 
there, and the sergeant learned certam 
interesting facts from him. When 
Wheedon came in they were still talking, 
and the lumber dealer fastened hard im- 
quiring eyes upon the officer. 

“Lo, Sergeant. Had quite a trip, 
didn’t you? When d’you get in?” 

“Half an hour ago. Dropped in co geta 
plank for the bottom of my sled. I could 
fix it here if you would lend me a hatchet.” 

From a drawer in his desk Wheedon 
drew a hand ax, the head of which was 

rotected by a scabbard. He removed the 
eather cover and passed it to Foote. 
“This do? It’s one I take with me when I 
go hunting.” 

The soldier-policeman looked at the 
hatchet. A chip had been gouged from 
the heel of the blade. 

“Yes, this just suits me,” he said quietly. 

“Where you been this last week Find 
out anything about who killed McRae?” 

“I Think so.” 

“That Russian peddler, I expect.” 

“You think so?” 

“Sure, and o° course he’s made his get- 
away long ago.” Wheedon indulged in a 
scarcely veiled sneer. “I've heard you 
Mounteds are such wonders, but ie 
never noticed it myself. You'll have to 
show me. Get the fellow that shot McRae 
and [ll believe it.” 

“Was he shot?” asked Foote evenly. 

The eyes of the two met and clinched. 

“How else would they kill him?” 

“You ought to know, Wheedon.” Then, 
crisply, “I've found the murderer.” 

“Found him?” The big man was 
startled. “Where is he?’ 

“Here, in this room.” 

Wheedon's lids narrowed. 

“I arrest you, James Wheedon, for the 
murder of Seumas M Rae. 

From the throat of: the rman 
came a sound of rage between a snarl ana 
a roar. He pulled open a drawer of the 
desk and had started to thrust his hand 
into it when a hatchet flew through the 
air. The hammer head struck the out- 
stretched arm above the wrist. Then the 
Mounty plunged forward, shoulder down, 
and flung against the wall che man he had 
come CO arrest. 
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To White Owl 
smokers:—and the 
thousands who will 
smoke White Owls 


sooner or later. 


Now Ready! 


—this new and improved 
pocket-size package. 
(Illustrated actual size) 
Easy to carry. Keeps 


your cigars fine and 


fresh. Sold everywhere. 


N° danger of running short of 
your favorite cigars when you 
buy by the package. Special foil lin- 
ing keeps them in excellent condi- 
tion—they don’t get dry and break, 
no waste—always as fresh and full 
flavored as when they left the factory 
—the common sense way to buy 
your cigars. 


2 for 15c 


or in the new package 


10 for 75c 


Ilakiznak (lnand 


ite Owl 


Don’t make the mistake of 
judging the quality by the 
price — think of VALUE 
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Of the two Wheedon was the stronger 
built, but he was not in the best of condi- 
tion, and he had opposite him one trained 
to a fine fighting ge. 

Though Foote weighed twenty pounds 
less, every ounce of what he had was 
coördinated to help a perfect balance of 
mind and body 

Wheedon’s arms moved like battering 
rams, beating upon the face and body of 
the officer. Foote ducked and parried, 
dodged and countered. He deflected a 
swinging lunge and sent home a short-arm 
uppercut. Then his opponent closed with 
him, and they writhed across the office 
and went down heavily, smashing a chair 
as they fell. Over and over they rolled, 
each trying to get on top for a grip at the 
other’s throat. : 

Locked together, they crashed against 
the desk and sent the swivel chair spin- 
ning. Wheedon was above, and at last he 
found his throat-hold. His sinewy fingers 
tightened. He remembered the revolver 
in the open drawer. And in that fateful 
moment Wheedon made a mistake. 

To get the weapon he had to release his 
foe’s throat and reach up to the desk, 
lifting in part his weight from the body of 
his opponent. The soldier threw all his 
force into one effort and flung his enemy 
over, reversing positions. 

The big man exerted himself furiously 
in an attempt to regain his hold. With 
both hands Foote beat the head back 
against the side of the walnut desk. 
Wheedon’s muscles relaxed. He sagged 
down, for a second unconscious. Then 
Foote slipped handcuffs from his pockets 
and fastened the steel to the hairy wrists. 
He took possession of the revolver and 
leaned panting against the wall. 

Presently a dozen pair of eyes were 
focused on him from outside, and through 
this crowd Cairns pushed his way. 

His keen eyes took in the condition 
of the combatants. The sleeve of Foote’s 
jacket had been torn loose and was hang- 
ing by a thread. His shirt was in shreds, 
his face swollen and battered, one eye 
closed. Wheedon, too, looked war-worn. 

“Take your prisoner to barracks, Ser- 
geant,” the inspector ordered. 

Sergeant Foote saluted, and obeyed. 


Froore finished writing his report of 
the arrest of the lumberman, wasting 
no words. 

On the 8th inst., I was told by Inspector 
Cairns to arrest James Wheedon for the mur- 
der of Seumas McRae. I went to his ofhce. 
Wheedon resisted arrest. We struggled. I 
handcuffed him. (Signed) R. Foote, Serg’t. 

He carried this into the office of the in- 
spector, where Miss McRae was seated. 
She looked at him, astonished at his ap- 
peapance. f 

Having glanced at the report, Cairns 
handed it to the young woman. With the 
color ebbing from her lips she stared at the 
sheet of paper. 

“You mean that—Mr. Wheedon—” 

Words failed her. Her breath came in a 
sob. She covered her face with her hands. 

“Have the prisoner brought in,” or- 
dered the inspector. 


Wheedon was sullen and defiant, con- 
fident at first that the police had not 
found evidence that really implicated him. 
But as Foote told his story the murderer 
saw. the net closing in. From the close- 
mouthed Carstairs, Foote had wrung the 
truth about Wheedon’s desperate need to 
recoup gambling losses. From Gibbs he 
had learned about the bitter quarrel be- 
tween the partners the night before 
Seumas had started out over the ice—and 
Wheedon had thought Gibbs half a mile 
away at his boarding-house. ` 


THE prisoner was visibly shaken when 
he heard of the discovery of the foot- 
prints. It came as a blow of fate that he 
should have killed his partner on the one 
day of the year when his tracks, frozen in 
the snow, could have been discovered, and 
reproduced by plaster casts. Inwardly, he 
cursed himself for having given Foote the 
hatchet, but he still maintained his inno- 
cence. 

“You haven’t got a thing against me,” 
he declared sullenly. “I was up around 
the Deep Creek country cruisin’ timber 
when McRae was killed.” 

“My men have investigated,” returned 
the inspector. “They can’t find anybody 
up there who saw you.” 

“Can they find anybody who saw me 
up around Connell’s?” Wheedon jeered. 
ies all lies. That Russian peddler killed 
McRae. Find him an’ you'll find the right 
man.” 

“Weve found him,” Cairns answered 
one pyrene that peddler, Wheedon.” 

e 


“You. Sergeant, will you tell how you 
came to suspect Wheedon?” 

“J didn’t suspect him at first, even after 
I found he’d been out of town from the 
seventh of December till the thirteenth. 
I was looking for the peddler. He was 
seen coming back toward Faraway, though 
he didn’t put up at any road-house on the 
way. I didn’t understand why he should 
double back instead of going on out where 
he could disappear in some large city. 
While I was still puzzling over that the 
peddler vanished. He did not reach Far- 
away. He did not go up any of the creeks 
so far as I could find. Where was he? A 
man can’t disappear in this country with- 
out leaving some evidence of it. There 
are too few of us here. There was some- 
thing mysterious about that peddler. 
Where had he come from? Where had he 
gone to? It’s impossible in the North forany- 
one to appear without antecedents, move 
about as a furtive figure for three days, and 
dissolve into thin air. Can’t be done.” 

“You're right, Sergeant,” the inspector 
agreed. 

“So I approached the thing from 
another angle. If I wanted to kill some- 
body where my movements might be 
traced, how would I set about it?” 

Nora broke the tense silence. “By dis- 
guising yourself!” she cried. 

Foote nodded appreciation. “If I 
could. Some men can’t. It takes expert 
treatment. I was still groping in the dark 
when I came back to town. Then I met 
you to report, as I had promised, and 


Wheedon came into the room. Before he 
said a word I guessed he was the man. 
He’s bowlegged. His heels are worn down 
on the outside. So were those of the 
murderer. I remembered that Wheedon 
had been an actor of character parts. He 
could make himself up as a peddler better 
than almost anybody else in Faraway. I 
checked up on him. Tim Preston, man- 
ager of the Circle Theatre, gave me help 
without meaning to. He told me that 
when his first stock company broke up 
the actors divided the property stuff. 
Wheedon took the Shylock make-up 
among other things.” 

“If I did I destroyed it long ago,” the 
trapped man snarled. 

“You destroyed it the’night of Decem- 
ber twelfth over a camp fire eight miles 
from town,” Foote answered. 

“How do you know all that?” 

“Farrar and I found the fire. We sifted 
the ashes where you burned the outfit. 
We found metal buttons and a few hairs 
of the wig that had escaped the flames.” 
_ “That doesn’t prove I'd been wearin’ 
it.” 
“No. But we’ve just broken open your 
safe and found the money you stole from 


McRae.” 


“How are you going to prove it was 
the same money?” 

“Gibbs marked it before he helped 
McRae wrap it up. It’s the same money 
your partner took with him.” 

“Its a frame-up!” shrieked Wheedon. 
“You're railroadin’ me!” 


RISP snow crunched beneath their feet. 

It was cold, but neither of them minded 
that. The girl was talking. “I always 
knew it wasn’t right,” she confided. “I 
didn’t care for him; but it was more than 
that. I didn’t trust him. Id tell myself 
I was all wrong, that he'd been Dad's 
friend; and still something kept saying to 
me all the time that he wasn’t a good 
man.” 

“T had that hunch myself, especially 
when I found he meant to marry Nora 
McRae,” said Sergeant Foote. 

“It’s an awful thing to think of, isn’t 
it? A man who had worked with Dad, 
and knew him well.” 

“Don’t think of it, urged the sergeant. 
“Think of something pleasanter. You’ve 
been worrying about that for two weeks 
now, ever since we arrested him. And I 
want to urge you to turn over a new leaf. 
Write my name at the top of it!” 

Her heart beat rapidly; but it was pos- 
sible to misunderstand what the sergeant 
was saying and she decided to do so. 

“You are right, I haven’t thanked you 
for all you did. I think it was wonderful.” 

“But that’s not what I mean at all, 
Nora. I mean let’s turn over a new leaf. 
Do you understand? Let’s write both our 
names on it—yours and mine, together, 
dear.” 

He took her hands and looked into her 
eyes. She saw in his an eloquence that he 
never could have phrased, and she liked 
him better for his dumbness. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I understand,” 
and then she added, “ Let’s.”’ 


“WHY I Am Unpopular With My Relatives” is an amazingly frank article in which the author unfolds 


the inner life of his family and other kinsmen. 
less acts, he has been called cruel, stingy, and ungrateful. 


Because he revolted at inconsiderate and thought- 
His candid explanation next month of 


just what he has done and the motives back of it will stimulate discussion in thousands of homes. 
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DoDGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


The comfort and beauty of this new 
touring car are instantly apparent. 


Long underslung springs, deeper seats 
and greater body length t ave resulted 
in an unusual degree of riding case. 


The kody is exceptionally trim and 
graceful. Swung low to the road, with Ps 
long, straight hood-and-cowl effect pene -\ 
and tasteful appointments, the car ` 
reveals new value and sound work- 
manship in every detail. 


are 


The engine — which remains essen- 
tially the same—needs no eulogy. It 
has proved its power and economy 
to nearly a million owners. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 


© D. B. 
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Used for years on her fine Rugs 


Fifteen handsome oriental rugs — that 
have been beaten, swept and air-cleaned 
by The Hoover once or twice weekly for 
the last ten years—are objects of admira- 
tion in the charming home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. M. Acheson, Greenwood 
Place, Syracuse, New York. 

By their beauty of color, length of nap 
and unworn appearance, these rugs offer 
silent but eloquent testimony to Hoover 


Authorized Dealer. Five to seven 


care;for Mrs. Acheson never sends them 
out to be cleaned nor has a broom 
touched to them. 


“People occasionally ask me if The 
Hoover wears off nap,” she states. “My 
reply is that I cannot see where it has 
ever hurt my rugs in ten years of con- 
stant usage, and the experience of m 
friends has been the same—they are a 
perfectly satisfied.” 


The wonderful new light Hoover, with its easily connected air-cleaning attach- 
ments, will pat tp h in your home—without obligation—by any 


lars a month quickly pays for a Hoover 


Tue Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


Jhe HOOVER 


It BEATS .-- as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


Quit Looking for 
Help 


(Continued from page 11) 
kind of failure in the world. It is the 
self-failure. 

The same thing is true even in religion. 
The greatest faith is not found in the 
loftiest cathedrals. The most sterling 
characters and most helpful natures and 
the whitest souls are not those who have 
read the most religious books or listened 
to the greatest preachers nor been fed 
upon the completest creeds. They are 
those who have worked out their own 
problems, challenged their own doubts, 
realized their own blessedness, and found 
their own God. 

There is no doubt that there is such a 
thing as help and that sometimes it is of 
great value. When we are in disease and 
pain, it is good to have the doctor come 
and give us his medicine. When we are 
fevered and weak in suffering, a nurse is 
a real blessing. When we are lonely and 
cast down, a friend is a stimulating joy. 
When we are ambitious and anxious to 
get forward, it is a great thing to have the 
right opportunity present itself. When 
we are ın need of money, it is nice to have 
the president of the bank tell us that he 
will be pleased to accommodate us. And 
when we are in doubt and darkness, a 
revelation from On High is a great uplift. 

But, for all that, the best and most 
reliable doctor is yourself, and the same 
is also your best friend, your best maker of 
opportunity, your best banker, and ycur 
best prophet. Anyone who has learned 
where to find himself, how to use himself, 
and how to enjoy himself, has made an 
acquaintance with the most useful person 
in the world. 

For all the help I have ever got in this 
world I have had to pay one way or an- 
other. By and by, the gold reserve in 
which all currency and bank notes of 
assistance must be cashed is found in 
our own resources. Most of the time we 
really get things done much more quickly 
and. satisfactorily if we do them our- 
selves than if we imitate the Southem 
gentleman who chased a horse two miles 
in order to ride a quarter of a mile. 


(THERE are three great desires common 
to the human race. They are, first, the 
desire to be better and happier; second, 
the desire to get into a better and higher 
place; and, third, the desire to have 
finer and more things. Every one of 
these desires can be satisfied better by 
dependence upon one’s self than upon 
others. 

Take the desire to be better and hap- 
pier. If there is any one thing that the 
entire experience of the more intelligent 
portion of mankind approves it is that 
the best quality of happiness, and the 
most lasting happiness, comes from with- 
in. This is the gist of the teaching of 
every sage since the brain of mankind 
began to function. It is the substance 
of the gospel of Confucius, cf Buddha, of 
Socrates, of Jesus, and of the greatest 
professors of psychology. 

As food does you no good unless you 
can digest it and make flesh and blood 
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My Hardest Job 


To excel all other shaving creams in a 
convincing way 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 
About four years ago I was assigned the hardest But then we had a shaving cream which men 
job of my career. delight to use. In six months it became a sen- 


F 1 heni f sation. Now millions are using it, and others are 
We here have proved ourselves soap chemists o coming as fast as we can get them to try it. 


high rank. A leading toilet soap of the world— à 

Palmolive—is one of our creations. This is the shaving cream this coupon offers you. 
i In view of our work and this record, won't you 

They wanted an equal shaving cream, and the do us the kindness to try it? Cut out the coupon 

problem came to me. as a reminder. 


Before me they laid a score of creations, each p 
having many friends. I thought of the millions 5 reasons why men prefer it 
of men who were wedded to them. And what a 


, 1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
superlative cream we had to perfect to ever hope 


2—It softens the beard in one minute. No hot 


to win them away. towels, no finger rubbing. 
Then we sent out and asked 1,000 men what shey yat, matins it EO INES OR He 
h ` minutes on e tace. 
most desired in a cream. And we went to wor 4—It has strong bubbles-to hold the hairs erect 
to meet their ideals. for cutting. That is an essential few men 
k 8 
now. 
It took us 18 months. We made upand tested 130 s—Its after effects are delightful, due to palm 
different formulas before we satisfied ourselves. and olive oils. 
— 
ears “10 SHAVES FREE 


PA L M O L I V E | Simply set yi name and address 


i THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


SHAVING CREAM “en 
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Mrs. For ‘Owner 


of Cando, N. D., thought 
the Ford had been overhauled 


And why 


FORD owner in Cando, N. D., 

was persuaded to drain the old 
oil out of his crank-case and refill 
with Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


After two weeks he came back 
and asked for some more. 


He said, “I didn’t think there would be 
so much difference in oil. I haven’t cleaned 
a spark plug since I put in that Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ʻE, and I use only half as much 
oil. I used to clean the spark plugs every 
trip. Even my wife noticed the difference. 
She got in the car to go up town and when 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
Look for the 


Safest to purchase in original packages. 
red Gargoyle on the container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, 


“Correct Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia inneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 

Indianapolis Des Moines allas n, 
Milwaukee Rochester Oklahoma City “OSA z 
Buffalo i ao at ae 


2O 
OIL. COMPANY 


she came home she wanted to know if the 
engine had been overhauled, it ran so 
smoothly.” 


The striking superiority of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E” for Ford engines is due to these facts: 
(1) “E” distributes perfectly to every frictional 
surface; (2) “E” stands up perfectly under Ford 
heat conditions: (3) “E” provides a thorough 
piston ring seal and (4) “E” gives unusual freedom 
from carbon. 

All of this can be proved as quickly in your 
Ford engine as it was in the engine in Cando, N. D. 

And if your wife drives the Ford, she’ll especial- 
ly appreciate the difference. 

Drain off the old oil while the engine is warm. 
Do not use kerosene to cleanse the engine. Some 
of it is sure to remain in the splash troughs and 
thin out the new oil. 


é ` ; . $ g 
Gore 
fopilon 
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out of your pork and beans, so no creed 
or teaching will be of any value to you 
unless somehow you can assimilate it into 
our own original thought. Nobody can 
hand you the skill to become a musician, 
and by the same token nobody can hand 
you happiness. You cannot go to the store 
and buy wisdom. Your rich uncle cannot 
leave you in his will the things called 
character, prudence, and intelligence. 
And as to position, you will climb to 
that by using your own legs. There are 
lifts that carry people swiftly to the 
top, but the kind of people that ride in 
them do not stay at the top. And why 
aim at the top? te is irrational to suppose 
that we can all be highest, just as it is to 
imagine that all the trees in the forest 
can be the tallest. The only sensible 
aim for a man is that he shall get to the 
place where he belongs, whether high, 
medium, or low. And if he has the am- 
bition simply to get his honest deserts in 
the way of fame and prominence, he is 
very likely to get them. To a man who 
depends upon himself, the promise is abso- 
lutely sure that “his own will come to him.” 


HE same truth holds in the matter of 

possessions. We would all like to be rich. 
That is, we would all like to have enough 
money in the bank not to be afraid of 
a rainy day, and enough financial re- 
sources so that we could have good food, 
nice clothes, and decent shelter. We 
like, also, that power and prominence 
that comes from the possession of this 
world’s goods. 

But the kind of money that gives real 
satisfaction is the money that you have 
earned yourself. I have met a good many 
rich people in my life, and most of those 
whose riches have come from someone 
else, and by no effort of their own, have 
not been happy. Money in your pocket 
is a wonderful comfort; but your own 
money in your own pocket, that you have 
gained by your own efforts is the most 
reliable source of comfort. 

Looking for help is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of sheer unhappiness. ow 
frail a thing is one’s consciousness of joy 
if it depends on luck or the efforts of 
other people! Luck may change and other 
people may be busy elsewhere. But if 
my happiness depends mostly upon me, 
upon the way I do my work, upon the 
kind of thoughts I entertain, upon my 
own decisions and self-control, then | 
have something that no one can take 
away from me; I have that treasure that 
moth and rust cannot corrupt nor thieves 
break through and steal. How few of us 
know how to be happy alone! 

Looking for help Bits initiative, and 
initiative is the most sought quality in 
the world of affairs. ` 

The kind of worker that is most desired 
in the factory is the one who does not have 
to be told always exactly what to do. 
The kind of young man that rises to the 
top in a business organization is the young 
man that has a way of thinking things 
out for himself. The highest paid quality 
in the world is initiative. And the people 
who develop it are the self-dependers. 

Another charge against the practice 
of looking for help is that it is fatal to 
friendship. Nothing is more apt to alien- 


| ate friends than begging of them, or using 


them as a convenience, or otherwise 
handling them to our own advantage. 
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The New Jewett Six Dounan. $1325 


Lasting Lustre, Baked Enamel Finish by New Process 


Quite the smartest car the season 


has produced —just the achievement 
you’d expect from Paige engineers. 
Jewett Six Brougham at but $1325 
gives peak quality— the best value 
the Paige organization ever pro- 
duced for the money. 
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" How Jewett Brougham steel body panels 
are enamel dipped for separate baking 


The lasting lustre finish is the 
result of a new process. Each steel 
body panel is separately dipped 
three times in finest black enamel, 
then baked—then separately fas- 
tened to the extra-large, extra-strong 
wood body frames. Wood frames— 
not steel— because wood reduces 
noises, absorbs vibration. Lift the 
rear seat cushions. See the steel 
body panels enameled on the inside, 
too—no rusting possible. 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1 325 
Sedan $1495 


Never before could this finish 
be placed on a wood frame body. 
Theintense baking heat would burn 
the frames. But separate pre-enam- 
eling and baking give you a car of 
lasting lustre. It gives the Jewett 
Six Brougham the rich black gloss 
all over the car,seen only on fenders 
of other cars. Trust Paige to con- 
tribute such a step toward lasting 
good looks! 

Full, roomy comfort for five— 
extra long leg room in front. Two 
individual front seats which both 
fold forward, give easy entrance and 
exit from either side. Rear seat is 
of full width for three. Interior fin- 
ish the kind you'll be proud of. 
Upholstered in velour. Remove 
the rear seat cushion and there’s 
room for sample trunk or cumber- 
some baggage. Enameled trunk on 
rear is all steel—extra well made. 

Like all Jewetts the Brougham 
has full 50 horse-power, Paige-built 
motor that fills the hood. Hollow 
crank-shaft high-pressure oiling 


JEWETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


system gives silent smoothness and 
long life. Paige-Timken axles front 
and rear; ball-bearing steering spin- 
dles; 6-inch-deep frame. Rugged- 
ness throughout that explains 
Jewett’s acknowledged stamina, 

Jewett Brougham performs like 
all Jewetts—goes from 5 to 25 miles 
an hour in 7 seconds, in high gear; 
from 2 to 6o miles an hour, in high. 
Passes, most any car on any hill. 
Gear shifting is rare, and easy when 
you do shift. 

Business men, salesmen, farmers, 
wives with children to look after— 
everyone will welcome this new 
Jewett Brougham. It is smart in 
appearance—permanently good 
looking. No apologies for the 
looks of the finish—requires no 
attention but washing. 

All Jewett dealers are proud to 
have you drive this new 5-passen- 
ger Brougham yourself for any 
kind of a test you want— perform- 
ance, comfort, good looks, safety 
and for convenience. (607-C) 


Special Roadster 1195 
Special Touring £1220 
Special Sedan $1695 

Prices at Detroit, Tax Ext a 
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through all 


1 four seasons. 
| _ Thirst knows 
= no season. 


Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 


¢ 


i 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ann 


—— 


‘| We know ourselves that we do not like 


hangers-on, and if tnat is true, why should 
others like us to be hanging on? Ed Howe 
said once that friends are like flowers in 
the park. They are very delightful and 
it is a joy to walk among them, but you 
must not pick them. 
have known several people full of 

bitterness and rebellion against the world 
simply because when they were prosperous 
their friends were plenty, but when they 
fell upon hard times their friends deserted 
them. But what should they expect? 
Those who get pleasure from having a lot 
of sycophants around them are made of 
the same stuff as those sycophants. 
Friendship is one of the loveliest treasures 
of life; but it is a delicate plant and 
dependence is apt to be fatal to it. Our 
best friends are neither borrowers nor 
lenders. They love us for what we are, 
and not at all for what we do for them. 

Looking for help is also fatal to inde- 
pendence of spirit. And independence is 
the immediate treasure of our souls. 


I LIKE to read of our father Abraham, 
who has always seemed to me as one of 
the finest old gentlemen in the Bible 
story. On one occasion someone came 
and told Abraham that his brother was 
taken captive. Some robber kings had 
been ravaging the country and spreadin 
ruin generally, whereupon Abraham arm 
his servants and his neighbors and went 
out against these kings ‘‘and smote them, 
and pursued them unto.Hobah.... And he 
brought back all the goods, and also 
brought again his brother Lot and his 
goods, and the women also, and the 

eople.”” And as he was coming back the 
one of Sodom wished to make him a nice 
present, or, so to speak, to go fifty 
with him on the spoils of the campaign. 
“And Abraham said to the'king of Sodom, 
‘I have lift up mine hand unto the Lord. 
the most high God, the possessor of 
heaven and earth, that I will not take 
from a thread even to a shoe latchet, and 
chat I will not take anything that is thine, 
lest thou shouldst say, [ have made 
Abraham rich: save pes that which the 
young men have eaten, and the portion 
of the men which went with me; let them 
take their portion.’ ” 

Perhaps that is why Abraham was 
called the father of the faithful and 
penerah seemed to be so fond of him. 

or he got along without fear or favor. 

Nothing that we can teach our children 
is comparable in importance with teach- 
ing them to depend upon themselves. We 


:are naturally anxious to help them, and 


most of us are so foolish that we help 
them in every way except the best way of 
all—which 1s to develop their sturdy 
independence. We send them to schools 
that teach them everything except the 
one thing needful, which is self-help. 
If we let our children prepare their own 
lessons, clean up the litter after their 
play, wash their own faces, comb their 
own hair and mend their own clothes, 
and carefully instruct them as to the 
spiritual danger of having people wait 
on them, they would be much better 
equipped to enjoy life. Above all things, 
ncthing should interfere with allowing a 
child to suffer for his own mistakes, except 
of course in the matter of endangering 
his health. 


It is quite common for one to say; 


Whole Nut Meats 


Brazil 

Filbert Clusters 

English Walnut Clusters 
Almond Clusters 

Peanut Clusters 

Pecan Clusters 
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A very special appeal to the taste of those who want 
the best nut meats the markets of the world afford, com- 
bined with chocolate of Whitman’s Super Extra Quality. 


There are no combination centers in this package— 
nothing but nuts, whole nut meats thickly coated with 
delicious chocolate. 


We believe the kinds are assorted to appeal to most 
tastes. We know that the package is a first favorite with 
many good judges of fine confections, and its popularity 
has increased steadily for many years. 


Nuts Chocolate Covered is one of Whitman’s Quality 
Group of special candy assortments for discriminating 
lovers of sweets. 

This package has a special Hallowe’en wrapper for that holiday. 


All Whitman’s chocolates are sold only by selected stores in every 
neighborhood that are chosen as agents for the sale of Whitman’s. 
Every agency receives frequent fresh supplies direct. Every pack- 
age of Whitman’s is guaranteed to be fresh and to give complete 
satisfaction. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED 
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Write for “An Auto 
Biography.” This new 
Hassler booklet, sent 
free on request, will 
grip you with its 
human interest, no 
matter what car 
you drive 


asslers 


T IS now an established engineering 

fact that the springs of even the finest 
car are better springs if their action is 
scientifically controlled. 


No leaf springs independently can 
save the car and passengers from the 
effect of all those thousand-and-one 
irritations which every road and boule- 
vardhasto offer; it is too much toexpect. 
Hasslers supply just that additional 
luxury—that finishing touch in riding 
comfort. 


More than a million motor car own- 
ers are enjoying the benefits of Hasslers. 
In fact one car out of every ten in use 
today is Hassler-equipped. 


Hasslers soften the journey and 
lengthen the life of the car. A good car 
without them is a better car with them. 
One ride shows the difference. And in- 
cidentally, a year’s use proves Hasslers 
reduce the cost of maintenance. i 


Hassler service is universal. Distrib- 
uting offices in all large cities. ° 


There is also a proper type Hassler 
Jor every Ford model, and the-e is a 
Hassler dealer in your nearest town 


RoBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


‘| “But I am so weak. I am so helpless. 


I have no strength. I must get someone 
upon whom I can depend.” This sort of 
thing is usually a matter of habit and bad 
training. In fact, a good deal of the so- 
called education children get is an educa- 
tion in spinelessness. If we should con- 
tinually do for ourselves, depend upon 
ourselves, and seek to develop our own 
inner resources, we would cease to emit 
this kind of talk. 

Even in love, the most important thing 
is to keep our own love and faith strong. 
That has much more to do with our 
happiness than the love we receive. In 
failure, there need be no disaster if the 
spirit does not fail. And even in bereave- 
ment we shall find strength and peace and 
the mystery of blessedness in sorrow, if 
we have learned to look within. 

Indeed, there is no strength in this 
world except your strength. There is no 
advantage in the accumulated knowledge 
of this world except as you have made it 
into your wisdom. There is even no good- 
ness and beauty in this world except as 
it finds lodgment in your own heart. The 
greatest treasure is that which is within 
pa own hand. The only deity that can 

e of any real use to you is such a God as 
finds His way into your own life. 


DOCTOR FRANK CRANE tells next 
month how he likes a woman to look. 
“As I am just an average man,” he 
says, ‘‘I believe that millions of other 
men agree with my ideas on this sub- 
ject.” He doesn’t add whether he 
expects the women to agree with him 
or not. At any rate, they will find 
real food for thought in this common- 
sense declaration of a masculine view- 
point. 


The Victory of 
Connie Lee 


(Continued from page 23) 


I was out there,” she faltered, “ I began to 
feel... to know... but I thought if I 
came away quickly— Oh!” she said sud- 
denly, “I thought it would be a lark liv- 
ing there like I used to with Grappy and 
Granny. But I should never have gone. 
I am terribly sorry now I went.” 

“Why?” Yes, Norman was exacting 
his pound of flesh. But even though 
Connie would not say why she was so 
sorry, a fourth person seemed to have 
slipped in to join the group—Connie’s 
love for Norman. 

For a few moments they stood silent, 
the man, the girl, and the two shadowy 
but vital personalities. Then the girl 
looked up and said earnestly: “Who am 
I? Connie Lee, or Constance Winters? 
You have everything I haven’t—strength 
of character, decision. I feel like a dual 
personality. Sometimes I think I have 
two souls in one body. I’m weak, soft, my 
environment shapes me. Here, I coun- 
tenance things I wouldn’t in Ourtown. I 
actually had the feeling out there that I 
had gone back to my own self. I’m 
prairie-born and I love it. I was so happy 
| all last year; but wasn’t part of it due to 
| the fact that it sas a lark, and I knew I 
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The swiftness with which the 
good Maxwell has swept on 
to undisputed leadership in its 
class is not the most remarkable 
phase of its remarkable growth. 


Far more notable is the fact that 
this growth has been sound 
_and sure. 


It is sound and sure because the 
good Maxwell presents a value 
—in high-grade results, in ex- 
traordinary beauty and staunch- 
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Club Coupe 


ness, and in unusually fine 
riding comfort—altogether new 
to the buying public. 


The public is quick to recognize 
such a value, and to give it 


unqualified support and confi- 


dence. 


That is the sum and substance of 


the good Maxwell’s great success ` 


—the most striking success re- 
corded by the automobile indus- 
try in the last decade. 


. The Club Coupe is one of the most popular of the good Maxwell body types, 
especially with business houses, by reason of its generous seating space, its 
reliability and economy, and its splendid performance. Disc steel wheels and 
non-skid cord tires included. Price F. O. B. Detroit; revenue tax to be added. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Has an Ingersoll a 
Coming to Him 


ARRIED by tens of mil- 

lions of men and boys, re- 
spected the world over for time- 
keeping dependability and sturdy 
construction, honored as a great 
American institution — Ingersoll 
Watches are the watches for boys. 


School, work, play—none of these 
is complete to a boy unless he 
has his Ingersoll. 


Maurice Francis Egan, famous 
author, says, “I hope the time 
will come when every boy and 
girl in our country will have some 
friend’ wise enough to give him 
or her an Ingersoll Radiolite.” 


Singers 


Reliable Watches 
at Low Prices 


: 
Midget—$3.50 
For women, girls and small boys. Guar- 
anteed movement; solid nickel case. 
(With Radiolite dial $4.25.) 


s : Improved 
Yankee—$2.00 


More men and boys use the Ingersoll Yan- 
keo than any other watch. Sturdy, reliable, 
good-looking, it carrics a sound guarantee. 


Yankee 
Radiolite 
$3.00 


This is the Now Yan- 
kee, equipped for tell- 
ing time in the dark. 
Convenient under the |§ 
pillow at night; and 
for nursing mothers, 
sportsmen, motorists, 
etc. 


Waterbury 
$5.00 


“The best watch $5.00 will buy.” A jeweled, 
12-size watch that combines stamina with 
style. (With a Radiolite dial $6.00.) 


was coming back where everything was 
lazy and pleasurable and easy? If fd go 
back out there... with you to stay... 
give them up here, Grandfather Winters 
would cut me off from him entirely. He 
told me so in no chosen words before I 
left last year. Help me; tell me—all our 
future depends on it: Who am I?” 

Though his face was tense Norman held 
himself steadily. It was Life’s big moment 
and Life had chosen to scourge him. He 
felt cold, shivering, even afraid, but he 
made himself go on. 

“You’re Constance Winters,” he said 
evenly. “This is where you belong. Even 
if you hadn’t promised to marry him— 
and a promise is an inviolable thing—you 
wouldn’t be happy with me now. You’d 
remember all the things you had cut your- 
self away from, and want them. You 
would need them to make you happy; 
and your unhappiness would be mine. My 
life is going to be largely a life of service. 
I'll not fool myself into believing other- 
wise. My income—good lord—after all 
this how could you live on twenty-eight 
hundred dollars a year in a six-roomed 
bungalow, with only my love for you to 
keep you from alan Bea what you 
might have had? No; you belong here.” 

Yes, Connie had been right in saying 
that Norman had strength of character. 

She went white to her lips. “I expect 
that’s true.” She, too, spoke steadily. 

“‘Good-by,” Norman took her hand. 

Constance Winters held her head very 
erect. ‘‘Good-by!” 


O NORMAN HARPER came back to 

Ourtown. No one knows what the out- 
come would have been if Grappy Lee’s 
time had not then come to die. On a mel- 
low Indian summer afternoon he stood on 
the steps of the back porch and looked 
across the field for which he had fought 
nature a half-century before. For a long 
time he watched the lazy waving of the 
elms and Lombardy poplars that he had 
planted, pondered on their drawing their 
substance from the earth, thought of the 
wonder of sap and bud, blossom and leaf: 
how the leaves fell to the ground, became 
mold, sank into the earth, were drawn up, 
and again there were sap and bud, blos- 
som and leaf. Quite suddenly Grappy 
felt cold, stricken, crumbling like a shrivel- 
ing leaf. For a time he was frightened, 
feeling the icy fingers, and then quietly, 
renunciatingly, as though he too ac- 
quiesced in the Great Plan, he turned and . 
walked feebly into the house. 

In the days that followed he wanted 
Connie to come. It was Norman who 
telegraphed for her and Norman who met 
her at the station. When the train came 
out of the east he steeled himself for the 
meeting. Well, life was like that. We 
fought off the cold, icy hands of death 
and the hot throbbing ones of love. Con- 
nie got off. “Is he living?” ‘ 

“Yes. These sturdy old people... it 
is hard for them to pass out.” 

They drove out the familiar way in the 
soft haze of the Indian summer. But 
when they got there the old man was back 
down Memory’s road. And he did not 
stop at the most important events. Little 
trivial things were the ones he talked 
about, resetting strawberries, the county 
fair, clearing out the underbrush. Was 
all of life, thought Connie, composed of 
little things, thousands of them to make 
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VERY line and curve in the 
design of this new Hupmo- 
bile Sedan contributes to beauty 

‘and comfort such as no Hupmo- 

bile has ever had before. 
But its greater superiority is a 
kind and degree of performance 
that not only bespeaks engi- 
neering achievement of the first 
order, but singles out this car 
among all cars. 


At no time have we been able 
to build enough closed cars to 
supply all those who wanted 
them; and this new Sedan is so 
attractive that it is certain to 
make a sharp increase in the 
already heavy demand. 


The Sedan body is designed and built in the 
Hupp shops. To its beauty is added all the 


smoothness, and far more sprightliness than 


any Hupmobile before it, driving the an is 
strength and lasting qualities that go into the pure pleasure, even for great distances. 
wonderfully long-lived Hupmobile chassis. 

The new clutch and transmission mean silent 
gear changes, no matter what the speed or 


circumstance. 


From cowl to the higher radiator the line is 
long and sweeping, and the rear corners are 
broadly rounded. 

There is a harmony of interior and exterior 


Windows are broader and not so high, adding éblor: scheme that is very pleasing: 


much to the Sedan’s attractiveness. 


Upholstery is handsome gray cloth, with a 


The lon wheelb nd springs give the 
See ASS ari i distinct blue stripe. terior finish is a new 


Sedan, both in front and rear, entirely new and 
better riding qualities. 


With increased engine power, unprecedented 


Hupmobile blue, also with blue striping. 
Equipment i is complete, including rear view 
mirror ; and hardware is bright nickel in finish. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Get the returns with a Radiola 


Wild shouts from the crowd—“Hold that line! Hold 
that line!” Every play—every cheer from the rooting 


The symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 


Send for the 
free booklet 


Radiolas from 
$25 to $350. 
Write for the 
booklet thag 
tells all about 
‘em. 


section. Clear and loud and real. With a Radiola. 


Radiola II 


One of the most popular of Radiolas, because it’s port- 
able. At home, its fine mahogany finish makes it 
mighty attractive. With all its batteries inside, its 
handle, and its convenient size, it can be carried every- 
where, on trips and visits. With even an improvised 
antenna, it will pick up good big distances —clearly. 
And over short distances, it will operate on a loud- 
speaker. COMPLETE $97.50. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 
at the nearest Radio or Electrical Store 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Department District Sales Offices 


233 Broadway 10 So. LaSalle Street 433 California Street 
New York Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2090. Address office nearest you. Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 
Street Address _ 
City = 


R. F. D. 


State 


a whole? Suddenly Grappy raised himself 
and spoke clearly: “She’s my little girl 

. they can’t have her. They didn’t want 
anything to do with her then . . . defamed 
her dead mother’s character. . .. She was 
a nuisance then... said to put her in a 
foundling home . . . orphan asylum .. . 
give her away ... anything... but not 
to bother them. We took care of her... 
Maand me.... Ma made her little dresses 
and I cut her Christmas trees... .”’ 


WHEN the cows were coming up the 
sumac-bordered lane Grappy passed 
out, an old man whose life had been circum- 
scribed, but who left behind him an in- 
finite number of kind and neighborly acts. 
After the manner of country communities 

eople began coming to pay their respects. 
he president of the bank and the janitor 
of the Whittier School came. The division 
superintendent of the railroad sent hot- 
house roses and a man and woman whom 
Grappy had befriended in their covered 
wagon down the highway brought wild 
Bouncing Bets as ragged and unkempt 
and full of wanderlust as they. 

Norman went out to the farm every da) 
of the week that Connie stayed with 
Granny. He told himself it was the 
decent thing to do. On Thursday he made 
a request of her: “You wouldn’t feel like 
taking your old room, would you, just for 
to-morrow while Miss Jones 1s away?” 

“Yes,” Connie assented; “Pd like to.” 

In the middle of that Friday forenoon 
Norman, very businesslike, wholly super- 
intendent, stopped in Connie’s room to ask 
her if she would hand in a report, as all 
the teachers were doing, recommending 
any changes in the geography outline. 
And Connie, very businesslike, wholly 
teacher, said that she would. 

In the late afternoon Norman stood at 
his office window looking out at a fog 
settling down over the radiance of the 
day, truly typical of himself. Who was it 
had said that life was bright with its illu- 
sions, aspirations, dreams? It was not 
true. Life was raw. Illusions were mere 
fallacies of vision. Aspirations became 
aversions. Dreams were leaden vagaries. 
Wearily he turned from the window and 
picked up the reports of geography which 
had just come in. From the group he took 
Connie’s paper and held it a moment... 
the last thing she would do for him. It 
gave some recommendations formally 
numbered. There was another sheet un- 
derneath. It said: 


I further recommend that these boys and 
girls be taught the difference between things 
worth while and those that are passing, so that 
when they are grown they will understand: 

1. That a six-roomed bungalow may be a 
realm. 

2. That twenty-eight hundred dollars will 
buy red firelight, a steaming kettle, a candle in 
the window. 

3. That love, which is without fear, has 
nothing to do with things. 


Dazed, Norman stood in wide-eyed 
fascination, looking at the swaying words. 
Then he stuffed the paper in his pocket, 
ran down-stairs to his car, and drove to the 
Whittier School. 

Although he banged the door and strode 
noisily down the length of the room, Con- 
nie, who was at the blackboard, did not 
look up but kept on energetically filling in 
an autumn leaf with red chalk. When 
Norman was close to her she said, “Oh, 
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Must you dig for the figures? 


OW do you know whether you 

are making or losing money? Do 

you spend hours digging through your 
books for the figures—or do you have 
them at your finger tips every day? 
Astonishing as it may seem, the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan, by giving a complete figure- 
picture of the status of your business 
each day has enabled thousands of 
business men to become truly success- 


If you would like to know how this system is helping others 
in YOUR line of business, look in your phone book, ask your 
banker for the address of the local office, or mail the coupon. 


Better Figures make Bigger Profits g 


Durroug! 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~- CALCULATING MACHINES 


ful merchants. It puts the fullest de- 
tail at your fingers’ ends—and thus 
makes it easy for you to arrive at the 
right decision as to buying, selling, 
stocking, and handling expense items. 

This system is so simple that any 
person in your employ can operate 
it satisfactorily and it actually costs 
less to operate than the pen-and-ink 
systems that give much less daily 
information. 


counting Plan. 


Detroit, Mich, 
Please send me descrip- 
tion ofthe Simplified Ac- 
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for those who wear Duofold Health 
Underwear because— . 


the two THIN layers of knitted fabric 


with air space between keep cold and 
dampness out and body warmth zz more effectively 
than a single layer of fabric much thicker 


Warmth and protection outdoors, happy comfort 
indoors—that’s what Duofold offers you. 


Made in all-cotton and mercerized; and in garments 
having the outer layer of fabric made with wool 


(away from the skin) and the 
inner layer made with soft cot- 
ton; for men, women, children 
and infants. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
MOHAWK, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


how do you do?” She was frightened now. 
It was as though, having thrown a match 
in the dry prairie grass, the fame had 
turned on her. “I’m making an October 
calendar,” she explained volubly. 

Norman took the piece of gaudy chalk 
from her hand and threw it into the waste 
basket. “Connie, you’re going to stay in 
Ourtown.” 

“Oh, am I?” she asked politely. 

“Yov’re not going back at all. I’m go- 
ing East myself to-night and see this 
McCune and your grandfather. There’s 
no power on earth which gives them any 
jurisdiction over you. You can’t push and 
shove love around like that. It’s not a 
commodity to trade or barter. A promise 
is big, but love is bigger. You belong to 
me just as I belong to you. There’s no 
appeal from Nature’s decision. We're 
through to-day—now—with this compro- 
mising for money and position.” 

She began no argument, made no resist- 
ance. She only said, “Oh, Norman, there 
never could have been anybody but you.” 


T HAS been fifteen years since Connie 

wrote Hal McCune and Grandfather 
Winters that she was sorry to disappoint 
them, but how could she do other than 
marry the man she loved? The Harpers 
still live in Ourtown. Norman has had 
his salary increased to thirty-six hundred 
dollars, which is almost two dollars and a 
quarter per year for each character which 
he helps to mold. No, Norman Harper 
will never set the world on fire; but in Our- 


_town he is like the Rock of Gibraltar for 


all that is strong and enduring. Connie 
is pretty and contented. The eldest boy, 
Edward, is fourteen. He looks’ like his 
father, but in the middle of his chin there 
is a V-shaped cleft like Connie’s. Maybe 
Grappy in heaven pressed it in the baby 
flesh with “Heigh-ho, your chin’s startin’ 
to split in two.” Ruth is eleven, a femi- 
nized Norman, grave and sensible. Marian 
is eight, and is Connie allover again. Then 
there is Norman, Junior, five. 

In the fifteen years since Norman and 
Connie were married they have built on a 
bedroom, put in a furnace, and bought a 
five-passenger car. Sometime, when they 
get money enough ahead, they are going 
to take a trip, although Connie tells the 
children not to count too much on it. In 
the meantime they read avidly, and in 
imagination climb the Alps and sail the 
Mediterranean. ‘‘So that when you do 
have a chance to go,” their father tells 
them, “you will have something to take 
with you to the mountains and the sea.” 

Two years ago Grandfather Winters 
died. In a few days Connie got an impos- 


| ing letter from a firm of attorneys. She 


was trembling so she could scarcely open 
it. Just a few thousand dollars from 
Grandfather Winters, relenting at her dis- 
obedience, and she could do so much for 


| Norman and thé children. She opened it. 
| Her hope was as ashes in her mouth. 


Grandfather Winters had kept his word: 
“To my granddaughter, Constance 
Winters Harper . . . one dollar.” 

Still later the dollar check itself came. 
Norman cashed it and brought it home to 
her. For a few minutes Connie held it in 
her hand, looking soberly at it. Then she 
threw back her head and laughed, that 
merry laugh which was like water bub- 
bling upward. That afternoon she put 
some sandwiches inthe picnic pail and 


HIS page is not for the wise young 

man who is perfectly satisfied 
with himself and his business equip- 
ment, who believes that the only rea- 
son he is not paid twice as much is 
that he has never been “given a 
chance.” 

Nor is it addressed to presidents 
and business heads—tho 27,000 are 
on the rolls of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and tho the Institute wel- 
comes inquiries from such men. 

Nor is this particular page ad- 
dressed to vice-presidents, secretaries 
and treasurers, tho 31,000 such offi- 
cials are enrolled in the Institute. 

This page is a personal message to 
the man who has responsibilities, who 
feels secretly that he ought to be earn- 
ing several thousand dollars more a 
year, but who simply lacks the confi- 
dence necessary to lay hold on one of 
the bigger places in business. We would 
like to put into the hands of every 
such man a copy of a little book that 
contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” and it is sent without obliga- 
tion. 

We have in mind, for example, a 
certain man who is now auditor of a 
great corporation in the Middle West. 
Until he was thirty-one years of age 
he was a bookkeeper. His employers 
had made up their minds that he 
would always be a bookkeeper. His 
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“Men who “know it all” 
are not invited to read this page 


wife was beginning secretly to wonder. 
Worst of all, he himself was beginning 


to lose faith. 

He sent for “Forging Ahead in 
Business”’; without any great hope in 
its results, he enrolled in the Modern 
Business Course and Service. The 
first few months of his association 
with the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute were a revelation to him. He 
found himself being initiated into de- 
partments of business that had hither- 
to been a mystery to him. He was 
learning the fundamentals of purchas- 
ing, of merchandising, of advertising, 
of office and factory management, and 
corporation finance. 

He began quietly to make sugges- 
tions to the officials—suggestions that 
surprised them, because they had 
ceased to expect anything from him. 
They revised their estimate of his 
capacities; when the position of audi- 
tor became vacant, he was given his 
chance. And recently on an impor- 
tant financial problem he argued 
against the position of the company’s 
own attorneys—basing his argument 
on principles which the Institute had 
taught—and by proving his point 
succeeded in saving the company 
$60,000. 

The self-confidence that the Insti- 
tute gave him has transformed that 
man. He will be a vice-president of 
that great corporation; and at 31 he 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


was condemned to be a bookkeeper 
for life 

For the man who is perfectly con- 
tent with himself and his job the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute can do 
nothing. But there are thousands of 
men who could double their incomes 
in one year if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

To such men the Institute offers 
“Forging Ahead in Business”—a 
book with power in every page, and 
which also describes clearly and inter- 
estingly what the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do for you. Thousands 
of successful men regard it as one of the 


-most valuable little books they ever 


sent for. May we send it to you? 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


r ; : 
| Alexander Hamilton Institute 
! 897 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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Business 
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Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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HE “best seller” ever published is 
a loose leaf ring book. 

Students and housewives, business men 
and bankers, architects and engineers, 
salesmen and shopkeepers, everybody 
needs a ring book to hold notes, recipes, 
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ments and anything else which can be 
written, printed or typed. 

One of the most popular ring books 
made is National ring book No. 6708. 
So is its “twin,” No. 6408. These are just 
the right dimensions to hold a letter size 
sheet. They are only two of the many 
National ring books, which range in size 
and use from pocket memo to school note 
book and office binder. 

National Ring Book Sheets are of the 
highest .quality, and are made in many 
rulings for all standard sizes of covers. 

Ask your stationer for a National ring 
book of the size and style you need. If 
your requirements are special, write us. 
We will see that your stationer supplies 
you. 

NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
121 Riverside. Holyoke, Massachusetts 


New York, 56 Duane St. Chicago, 622 W. Jackson Blvd. 


she and the children went down the alley 
to the pasture where the children played. 
The pasture had been planted to alfalfa 
and the purple and lavender blossoms 
were thick in the lazy afternoon sunshine. 
A half-block away the children began to 
sniff the air, like coast folks do when com- 
ing home they first smell the salt wash of 
the sea. When they arrived Connie told 
them: “I have a new game for you. All 
turn your backs and shut your eyes.” 

When they had done so, she took Grand- 
father Winters’s silver dollar out of her 
apron pocket and, standing on tiptoe, 
silently threw it far out into the alfalfa 
held. “Open your eyes,” she said. “Now, 
this is the game: Out in the pasture 1s one 
of the most valuable things in the world. 
The game is to find it. Whatever seems 
most valuable to you, bring it in to me.” 

All the rest of the afternoon Connie put 
deft patches on the under side of a table- 
cloth. The children roamed about in the 
field that was like a lavender sea, their 
happy voices shrill with laughter. When 
the sun was slipping behind the Lom- 
bardy poplars she called them, “Time’s 
up. Come in to base.” 

They came scurrying in, all wanting to 
talk at once, but Connie stopped them. 
“Edward is to tell first.” 


$105 Seeeies ND Edward said: “I couldn’t bring in 
Pook No. eosi the thing I thought was the most valu- 
abe eae hers able. It’s the elm in the middle of the 


Texbide. 


End opening memo 
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pasture. It stands there so pretty, bowing 
and waving. It made me think of the verses 
Father read to us: 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


“Think of never having a nodding tree, 
Mother!” 

“T couldn’t bring mine, either,” Ruth 
admitted. “Oh, I could have, but I 
didn’t want to scare it. It’s a little 
meadow lark in a nest on the ground. 
Think of never hearing a meadow lark 
sing, Mother!” 

Marian threw back her head and let out 
a rippling crescendo of laughter. “Z could 
bring mine,” she chuckled. “It’s Baby. 
It’s fair too, isn’t it, Mother; because he 
was out there and I think he’s the most 
valuable thing in the world.” 

They all laughed with her, but there were 
tears in Connie’s eyes. “Well, well”? 
she said to them. ‘Trees! Birds! Babies! 
What lovely, lovely things you found.” 

Then they ate their sandwiches. After 
that they trailed home, where Father was 
sitting on the porch, and saying, “I began 
to think you’d moved away.” 

After a time the alfalfa was cut and 
dried and hauled to the barn. The field 


any part of the 


The covers 


V4 inches. 
Black Texbide 


borers. 
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was plowed, and Grandfather Winters’s 
legacy was turned under the sod. But 
even though the rain fell and the sun 
shone on it, nothing ever came from it! 
Not a green thing—nor a singing thing— 
nor a human soul. 


“WHAT Country People Hate About 
New York” is told next month by O. O. 
McIntyre, a newspaper man whose 
syndicated articles, dealing with the 
fancies and follies of New York, are 
read by millions of people. This arti- 
cle is filled with observations that will 
oes Nationa | interest and entertain country and 
lank Book Co. | City people alike. 


Lowest prices 
in history 


A genuine, full-powered 
guaranteed PHILCO BATTERY 


TT 


$17.85 is the exchange price east of the 


Mississippi River for Ford, Chevrolet, Over- 
land, Star and other light cars. Genuine 
Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries for all other 
cars reduced proportionately. 


Tremendous increased Philco sales— 
efficient manufacture—economical distribu- 
tion—have made these extraordinary reduc- 
tions now possible. 


There is a long-life, power-packed Philco 
Diamond-Grid Battery for every make and 
model of car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
OF PHILCO 
<> BATTERIES 
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have YOU had with just ordinary 


“My old battery flunked on a Lackawanna ferry— 
Hoboken to 23rd St.—and I held up the whole boat un- 
til finally pushed off. Then I got my Philco!” writes 
A. L. B. of South Orange, N. J. 7 


Whirling a big engine—summer or winter—is no job 
for an ordinary battery. To avoid the humiliations and 
dangers of battery failure—get your Philco now! 


The Philco Diamond-Grid Battery—with its tremen- 
dous surplus power and excess capacity—its famous 
Diamond-Grid plates and other exclusive Philco features— 
is built up to a quality standard, not down to a com- 
petitive price. 


Yet you can now obtain a genuine power-packed 
Philco Diamond Grid Battery at less cost than just an or- 
dinary battery. Tremendous increase in Philco sales— 
efficient manufacture—economical distribution — have 
made this possible. 


For ‘safety, comfort, economy—for quick starts, steady ignition, 
brilliant lights—get a Philco! The nearest Philco Service Station 
has the right type for your car. Write for a complimentary copy 
of our new booklet.“How to Stretch Your Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard also for farm lighting and iso- 
lated power services; for radio, electric motor trucks, industrial 
tractors, mine locomotives and passenger cars; for marine work, 
auxiliary power, etc. Whatever you use batteries for, write Philco. 


Over 5500 Philco Stations all over 
the United States. There is one near 
you. Write for address if necessary. 


iSO 


DIAMOND GRID 


THIS HAPPEÑED TO MR. A. L. B. 
—and then HE got a Philco! 


What experiences—humilialing or dangerous— 


would be glad to hear from you. 


batteries? We 


“Then I got my Philco!” 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 
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“THE DANGER LINE” 


There is a tiny ridge on the 
surface of your teeth where the 
enamel stops and the softer part 
of the tooth begins. Below this 
ridge is The Danger Line. 


Usually, you can detect it right 
at the margin of the gums. 


What Happens There 


The edges of your gums are 
rounded, forming a little. V- 
shaped crevice at Fhe Danger 
Line. Food particles lodge there 
and ferment, forming acids which 
attack your teeth. «This is Acid- 
Erosion—a forerunner of tooth 
decay. 


Decay at The, Danger Line 
spreads rapidly. “Fhe gums be- 
come infected, causing pyorrhea. 
Poisons are formed 
and carry. to the 
roots of the teeth, 
where abscesses 
start. Such condi- 
tions may cause 
rheumatism, heart- 
disease and other 
serious infections. 


ENAMEL LA 


Milk of magnesia 
is the best product “AY 
known to dental “cn 


science to prevent 
the ruthless progress 
of Acid-Erosion. Its 


at “E” 


Sectional drawing of an 
ordinary tooth and gums 


is The Danger Line, 
“B" is the V-shaped crevice, 
shows recession of , 
gums. “D” is decay at The 
Danger Line. Abscesses form 


use promptly and safely neutral- 
izes all mouth acids. It gets 
into the crevices of the teeth which 
your tooth-brush cannot reach, 
and protects them against decay. 


In Your Dental Cream 


A delightful new dental cream 
produced by the Squibb Labora- 
tories now contains Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia in a pleasantly 
flavored, concentrated form. 


Brushing your teeth with 
Squibb’s Dental Cream protects 
them from Acid-Erosion in a 
way which no other dental cream 
can. It brings you all of the ad- 
vantages of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia—plus the essential 
cleansing and polishing proper- 
ties of a perfect 
tooth paste. 


One trial of 
Squibb’s Dental 
Cream will be a 
pleasant surprise to 
you. Make this 
trial now in the 
interest of better 
health. Send us 
the attached coupon 
together with ten 
cents for a generous 
sample tube. 


SQUIBB'S DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER. 


— — — — — — — — TEAR OUT AND MAIL TO 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Dept. 10 AM, 80 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 10 cents to cover wrapping Name 
and mailing on a generous size sample tube al ll lc it al i aa al a i ERES 
of Squibb’s Dental Cream. Address 5 2 
Copyright 1923 x 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. CA 


-on a United Fruit steamship. 


One of the Hardest 
Jobs, But Mighty 


Fascinating 
(Continued from page 51) 


finally got the price reduced to two hun- 
dred dollars perday. The other conditions 
remained the same and we had to meet 
these terms. It cost us almost two thou- 
sand dollars to make those few scenes.” 

“Do you have to pay more for the 
privilege of using the interior of a yacht, 
a private house, or any kind of building, 
than for using only the exterior?” I asked. 

“We never do use the interiors,” said 
Mr. Cozine. “We couldn’t take scenes 
inside, because we couldn’t get the light- 
ing. All the interiors you see in the motion 
pictures are made in the studios. They 
are designed by our own architects and 
draftsmen, built by our own carpenters, 

ainted by our own painters, furnished 
by our own interior decorators. Some of 
the furniture is bought outright; but most 
of it is rented. 

“In making ‘The Ne’er Do Well,’ with 
much of the action in Panama and the 
Canal Zone, there were scenes at the 
Tivoli Hotel, in Panama City. The 
pictures showing the exterior were made 
down there, on the spot. But the inte- 
riors were built here in the studio. They 
were exact reproductions. The window 
and door measurements were copied to 
an inch. The moldings and decorations, 
the kind of floors, be light fixtures— 
everything was absolutely the same. 

“We have to be very careful about such 
details. If we were not, somebody would 
be sure to write to us, or to the newspapers! 
and call attention to the least little thing 
that was wrong. Some of the scenes for 
‘The Ne’er Do Well’ are supposed to be 
Those on 
deck were made on a real vessel of that 
line, but those in the stateroom were 
taken in the studio. When we built the 
‘set? we had to have everything just as 
it is on the vessel itself. If any detail 
had been inaccurate, some of the movie 
fans would surely have spotted it. 

“Having built the stateroom, you might 
think we could use it for another picture, 
supposed to be taken on a vessel of 
another line. But if we did, people would 
take their pens in hand and want to 
know why we showed the cabin of a 
United Fruit steamship in a scene sup- 
posed to be taken on the ‘Mauretania’.” 

“And yet,” I said, “plenty of pictures 
are taken in places which are not what 
they are supposed to be.” 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Mr. Cozine. “But 
that’s different. For instance, “The 
Sheik’ was made at Oxnard Beach, in 
California. Most of the film plays of the 
African deserts are made right there; 
but the illusion is perfect. If we were 
making a picture here in the East, and 
needed a few desert scenes, we would go 
down to Montauk Point, where therë are 
miles of sand dunes.” 


WE WERE sitting in the huge studio of 
the Famous Players, at Astoria, Long 
Island, when this conversation took place. 

Near us “Tom” Meighan was doing 
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something new 


AND 


Concrete 


xterior 


ROOFS, Shingle. 
Metal . 
Composition 


Wallboard).......... 


WOODWORK, Interior. . 


SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


“HOUSEHOLD GUIDE | 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark TRADE MARK 


| TO PAINT TO VARNISH TO STAIN TO ENAMEL 
Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below 


AUTOMOBILES ...... 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS | 
SEATS ........ .- 


CEILINGS, Interior....... 


DOORS, toterior........ 


Rexpar Varnish: x Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
Exterior ........ || SWP House Paint: weather cesisting spar SW Oil Stain: for new wood grav, vory For interior 
varnish and exterior use 


FENCES... 


FLOORS, Interior (wood) . 


Enameloid: tbe decorative Scar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a vatnisb and stain 
Rexpar Varnish: weatber 
A ish: W Preservative Shingle | Old Dutch Enamel: 
SWP House Paint: Rebay Karmim enduring pose, 


HOUSE OR GARAGE 


S-W Screen Enamel: 


WALLS, toterior (Plaster or 


WICKER.............. oll 


Enameloid: bigh gloss Rexpar Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and Old Dutch Enamel : aae; 
i assorted colors durable, elastic stain combined occ y, gloss or ru 


| SWP House Paint: gioss 
| Flas-Tone: fat oil paint 


NOTE: Best results can only be 


had by following the carefully THE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS Co. ee 


prepared directions on ls. 


CONDENSED ’ 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 


SW Auto Enamel: for the | S-W Auto Enamel Clear: S-W Auto Enamel: assorted 
man who paints hisowncar a colorless varnish colors 


Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paine: a full oi! 
loss 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 
dull finish 


SW Handcraft Stain: 


a Penetrating spirit stain for 
Scar-Not Varnish: for wood- aew hardwood 
work only 


Floorlac: varnish and stain 


combined, new or old wood 


Old Dutch Enamel: ful! gloss 
for outside exposure 


Flat-Tone: the washable, flat 
oil paint 


Enameloid; assorted colors 


Old Dutch Enamel : white, 
ray, ivory, gloss or tub- 
ed effect 


Floorlac: a varnish and 

stain combined 
S-W Handcraft Stain: 
penetrating spirit stain for 
new wood only 


Scar-Not Varnish: gloss 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries to a dull finish 
without rubbing 


SWP Howse Paint: Enameloid: assorted colors 


SWP House Paint: 

Metalastic (iron or wire only) S-W_ Preservative Shingle 

S-W Roof and Bridge Pains: Stain 7 
for rough work 

S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing water resisting, heel-proof stain combined the enamel-like Gnish 

S-W Concrete Floor Finish: S-W Concrete Floor Finish. 
wears well, washes well bigh-gloss, durable 

S-W Porch and Deck Paint: Ear 


Enameloid: assorted colors 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
the enamel-llke finish 


Mice sce atl Š Ez ee Sr 
S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain: 


eS E 


S- Vié Family Paine: H Varnish: Floorlac: (inside use) a var- 


assorted colors nish and stain combined 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: 
stands repeated scrubbing protects the pattern 


Flat-Tone: fat oil paint 
‘S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 


S-W Roof and Bridge Pains: 
Metalastic: 
Ebonol: black coal tar paint 


Enameloid : assorted colors 


Flat - Tone; the washable, fiat 
oil paint 

SWP House Paint: 

a full oil gloss 


Old Dutch Enamel: whine, 
gray,ivory; gloss or rubbed 
effect 

Enameloid: assorted colors 


For lasting 


i S-W Handcraft Stain: 
Sear Not Varnish: | be rab penetrating spirit stain for | Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
igh gloss but c: e rub- new hardwood Bray, ivory; dull or gloss; 


bed to a dull Gnish tate 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. SW Ou stains 3. 


1044: dries dull witbout Floorlac: for new or old wood; 
mubbIng a varnisn and stain combined 


aristocrat of enamels spec- 
ifed by leading architects 
Enameloid: assorted colors 


For cheerful To “‘re-new” your For permanence and To tect concrete . 
satisfactory walls car beauty ‘ like new Pr irae 
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“GWell, Doctor, thats good-bye 
to your cold weather worries” 


The American Magazine 


Winterfront makes any motor run bet- 
ter because it keeps it at the most 
efficient temperature—neither too hot 


nor too cold. 


It does this automatically, without care or 


attention from you. 
and Spring it will— 


All during Fall, Winter 


—reduce the use of the choke and warm the motor more 


quickly, thus saving oil and gas 


—keep cold air from the driving compartment 


—prevent worry and speculation about starting 


—help to eliminate the expenses that frequently attend 


cold weather driving. 


The sum of this is cold weather comfort. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO. 


406-410 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
Do Not Delay 


Drive up to your dealer’s today and 
have him attach a Winterfront— 
takes but a few minutes, costs but 
a few dollars. 


Your motor will then be a source of 
winter driving pleasure. 


ANY MOTOR WILL RUN BETTER WITH A 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pines Manufacturing Co. 


mr 


Read what 

E. N. Gine 

says: 
Some folks think that we 
engines have no feelings. 
Thats why we are exe 
pected to stand for hours 
in cero weather practi- 
cally unprotected and not 
protest, i 
I hope any engine abused 
that way will sputter and 
fuss over starting until 
the owner realizes that it 
needs protection as much 
as he needs his overcoat. 
Then he will give it Win- 
terfront, which automati- 
cally protects it from the 
cold blasts and gives it a 


breath of fresh air when it |— 


needs it. 


EN Gre 


406-410 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send further particulars and 


give cost of installing Winterfront on my car. 


My Caribana 


wani Miinan 


scenes for his latest picture and, while 
waiting for a change in the set, he strolled 
over and joined in our talk. 

“Yes,” he said, “you can get the illusion 
in natural scenery; but if the play ‘calls 
for a well-known building, you can’t 
substitute ‘something just as good.’ 
When we were making ‘Why Change 
Your Wife?’ there was a scene in which I 
had to slip on a banana peel in front of 
the Grand Central Station in New York. 
We were doing the picture out in Holly- 
wood. But in order to show that one 
incident, Cecil De Mille, who was the 
director, Gloria Swanson, who was the 
leading lady, and I came clear across the 
continent to Néw York. 

“When we arrived we foynd that the 
Police Department wouldn’t let us do 
the scene in front of the Grand Central, 
because it would interfere with the traffic, 
which can hardly be managed at that 

int anyway. So we went over to the 
Pennsylvania Station, where there is 
almost no traffic at the side entrance. 

“We had another location manager at 
that time,” said Meighan, smiling at 
Cozine, “and he bungled the matter. 
The moment we started to work, a 
plain-clothes officer came up and demanded 
our permit. De Mille produced it. 

“‘This is a permit to work inside the 
station, said the offcer. 

“Although the street was practically 
empty, he stuck to his refusal. 

* “*Your hne is there,’ he said, pointing 
to the doorway. ‘Don’t try to pass it! 

“Well, we packed up, went back to 
California, and after traveling six thou- 
sand miles and spending hundreds of 
dcllars for expenses, just to slip on a 
banana peel, I did it right where we had 
started. 


“Act ORS like to work on location,” 
Meighan went on. “It seems more 
real; and often it takes us to strange 
places. I spent three weeks at Sing Sing, 
for instance, and two days at the Tombs 
in New York, making scenes for ‘The 
City of Silent Men!’ Most of them were 
taken in the Sing Sing yards. 

“In the play I was to make my escape 
from the prison; but when we told this to 
the warden he immediately asked what 
was to be the method of escape. We said 
I was to conceal myself in a box. 

“«That’s afl right!’ he said. ‘It’s the 
commonest way of trying.’ 

“He evidently was afraid we had 
thought up some novel idea which might 
give the real convicts a hint they would 
try to use. The box scheme was too fa- 
miliar for him to worry about it. He was 
very kind to us while we were there. In 
fact, everybody in the prison seemed glad 
to have us around. I suppose it was a 
welcome break in the drab routine of the 
place.” 

“ My experience,” said Cozine, “‘is that 
people anywhere are delighted to have a 
moving picture company work in their 
neighborhood. Once in a while some sour- 
faced female, or some man with a swollen 
sense of his own importance, will make a 
fuss if they think their house is going to 
show in some street scene we are shooting. 
But that kind of person is pretty scarce. 

“Scores of people write us and ask us to 
use their houses ‘in our pictures. Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other civic bodies 
offer entire towns to us. When we made 
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Look for This Mark and Buy 
with Confidence 


T last the Public is be- 
A ginning to find out how 
to figure the real price 

ot an automobile. 


It is more than just the list 
price of the new car. 


It is the list price plus the serv- 
ice cost, plus the depreciation 
the owner is forced to assume 
when he brings the car to the 
second hand market. 


The Public now recognizes 
in the Jordan the highest re- 
sale value of any car in its class. 


Why is this so? 


First—The Jordan is designed 
and built for lasting service, 
and is the lowest priced car in 
its quality class. 


Second—Service cost is low. 
Service parts last year cost less 
than $10 per car. 


Third—Depreciation is low 
and is fairly definitely fixed for 
every owner or prospective 
owner. 


Intelligent buyers now ask 
“What will my car be worth 
one year from now?” Jordan 
buyers may have the answer 
a they buy. 

Buyers of Jordans which have 
seen service should look for 
the Mark of Jordan Service 
under the hood. 


This mark guarantees to the 
purchaser that the car on 
which it appears has been re- 
built in accordance with the 
National Standard Jordan 
Policy to which every Jordan 
dealer has subscribed. 


It means that you may pur- 
chase any Jordan car offered 
for resale with the same assur- 
ance with which you would 
purchase a new Jordan. It 
protects Jordan owners against 
imposition and the Public 
against deception. 


This is one of the reasons why 


99% of all Jordan owners are 
still driving Jordan cars. 


President 
Jordan Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ow they use the 


Sundstrand 


SPEED 


@ Means more items per minute ~ 


Less fatigue at the days end 


HINK of the lost motion—the wasted effort—as you 

strive for high speed on the “many keyed”’ type of adding 
machine. Sundstrand has only 10 keys—all at fingers’ tips. 
There is not a single unnecessary key; no lost hand motion 
or wasted effort. It permits speed with ease for beginner 
or expert. 


The largest and keenest adding machine buyers are quick to 
discover Sundstrand’s many savings. This explains why 
Standard Oil Company, Scars Rocbuck & Company, Eastman 
Kodak Company, and many other business leaders use from 
15 to 100 Sundstrands each. It is the on/y adding machine 
with 10 keys arranged in natural order. Adds, multiplies 
and subtracts much faster and easier. 


These are the 12 outstanding Sundstrand features: 


(7) Automatic Sub-Torals 

(8) Plus Correction Features 
(9) Durabilicy—Dependabilicy 
(4) One-Hand Control f: ») Visible Writing 


(1) tokev Simplicity 
(2) Portability 
(3) Convenient Desk Use 


(5) Automatic Column Selection 
(©) Speedier Multiplication 


11) Wider Range of Usefulness 
C12) Low Price 
More items per minute, more totals per hour, less fatigue at the day's end— 


yeu aet them all inthe Sundstrand. In buying it you follow the judgment 
of America’s business leaders. Writtefor leaflet “Testimony.” Address Dept. A 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


wndstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


Only 16 keys OBB) ro operate 
. 999) 


J 
~ 


Si undstrand —WHY? 
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‘Back Home and Broke’ we needed a small 
town with about three thousand inhabi- 
tants. After looking at several we finally 
decided on Sag Harbor: out on Long 
Island; and this made one of the other 
towns so jealous that they haven’t got 
over it yet. 

“As for the Sag Harbor folks, they 
treated us like kings. When we use a real 
town, we have to change a good many 
things. At Sag Harbor, for instance, we 
painted out the names on some of the 
stores, the bank, and the railway station, 
and substituted names called for by the 
story.. Of course we repainted them after 
we were through working there. 

“In the play, when Meighan, as the 
hero, comes back to his old home town, a 
big crowd meets him at the station and 
escorts him up the main street. I put up 
a notice in the Sag Harbor Post Office ask- 
ing all Masons, Odd Fellows, and mem- 
bers of other societies to be at the depot 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. Almost 
the whole town turned out! I paid the 
local band fifty dollars to be there, too; 
and as Meighan stepped off the train, he 
got a reception from the Sag Harborites 
that made a wonderful picture. Then we 
all paraded up the main street, which I 
had decorated with flags and bunting. The 
local people had a regular Fourth of July 
holiday, and we got some dandy scenes. 


“WHEN we were planning to film 
Booth Tarkington’s ‘Conquest of 
Canaan,’ the director told me he wanted a 

ublic square in a town of a few thousand 
inhabitants; and he specified just what 
buildings must beon each side of the square. 

“I have photographs and pamphlets by 
the hundred, showing scenes in towns all 
over the country. When I have to find a 
‘location,’ I look through these files, un- 
less I already know of a suitable place. In 
this instance I couldn’t find a town that 
exactly filled the bill. The public square 
that came nearest to what we needed was 
in Asheville, North Carolina. So we 
changed the size of the town in the story 
and made it fit Asheville. 

“There again we had to repaint signs 
and make other changes. The street-car 
lines converged in the public square and 
passengers were transferred there. We 
arranged with the street railway company 
not to let the cars come into the square 
while we were working there, and to trans- 
fer passengers at another point. That is 
only a sample of the negotiations I have 
to carry on whenever we work on location. 
But I doubt if there is a town in the 
United States that would refuse to let us 


| make it the scene of one of our plays. 


“Most people are equally anxious to 


| have us use their houses. I remember one 


woman who had an old-fashioned cottage 
in a New England village. I was unde- 
cided whether her house or the one next 
door would suit Mr. Green, the director, 
and I explained this to her. But I don’t 
believe she even heard me. She jumped 
at the chance; and inside of an hour she 
had told everybody in town that her 
house was going to be in the movies. 

“The house next door really was better. 
But luckily we used them both; we took 
scenes in the front yard of one place and 
in the back yard of the other. If we hadn't 
used her house at all she would have been 
so jealous of her neighbor she never would 
have spoken to her again. 


—EEEE ES _5B 
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FRANKLIN 


The Sedan 


A new four-door type, seating 


‘five passengers. A great car for tour- 


ing, and for anyone in the family 
to drive. 


losed Cars 


Franklin sells more closed cars in proportion to total 
output than any other maker in the world. The percentage 
is more than double the average of the industry—Franklin, 
75%; the industry, 35%.. 


Franklin closed cars handle easier, ride better, and cover 
more ground in a day than other closed cars. This difference 
in road ability is clearly marked by the overwhelming margin 
of popularity. Perfect cooling under all conditions with the 
new Franklin air-pressure system. 


Powerful New Six Motor 
Beautiful Body Designs 


The Coupé The Brougham 


An intimate personal car that seats A smart, compuct car for town 
four when required. Folding auxil- and touring,. seating five. Wide 
iary seat, rear hamper, receptacle doors, Pullman front seats, luggage 
back of driver, trunk. Finished in Royal Blue. 


The Demi-Sedan 


Closed. car comfort plus open car 
endurance and performance. Per- 
manent top, leather uphoistery, 
removable sliding windows. 
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“A location manager must know where 
to find every imaginable kind of scenery. 
Last year one of our directors wanted to 
stage a snowslide on a mountain with a 
village at its base. I sent him to a certain 
section north of Montreal. I knew it was 
wild country, with steep mountainsides 
and plenty of snow. They built houses at 
the foot of a steep slope, dynamited it 
above the houses, and got a regular 
avalanche. 

“When we were making ‘The Leop- 
ardess, the director wanted an uninhabited 
spot in the tropics. I found an ideal one at 

‘ape Florida. But when the company 
arrived the clouds of mosquitoes made it 
impossible for us to work. Actors, camera 
men, and the director were so busy slap- 
ping at the mosquitoes tat they couldn’t 
do anything else. 

“Someone suggested building fires to 
make a smudge; but the smoke, to be 
thick enough to do any good, would have 
shown in the picture. Anyway, I had a 
better scheme. You know we use airplane 
propellers to produce wind effects. So I 
had them set up several of these machines 
and blow the mosquitoes out! They would 
come back after a while, of course; but 
we would stop work then and blow them 
out again. 


“THE hardest part of a location mana- 
ger’s job is to deal with the officials 
of Governments and of big business com- 

anies. That’s the time when it pays to 

ave friends, or to be able to make friends. 
When we were going to do ‘The Ne’er Do 
Well,’ for instance, I had a stiff problem 
on my hands. The principal scenes were 
laid in Panama and the Canal Zone. The 
Panamanians had felt that the novel was 
unfair to them; and when they heard that 
it was to be made into a motion picture 
the local newspapers stirred up a lot of 
hard feeling before I arrived. 

“The first thing I did was to visit the 
newspaper offices and explain that we had 
eliminated from the story everything that 
could possibly offend the people of Panama. 
I got them to print this assurance in the 

apers. Next, I gave a banquet, to which 
invited all the crifldential citizens. I 
wanted to meet them. Then, if I had to 
go to them later to ask for privileges of 
any kind, they would recognize me and 
probably have a friendly feeling toward 
me. ‘That was just what did happen. 
Everybody, from the president down to 
the policemen, codperated with us in 
every way. 

“Thad to get the same coöperation from 
the American officials. They allowed our 


Quality aQssures actors to do scenes mom one end of the 
à Canal to the other. The only way to gain 

Comfort and Service such coöperation is to treat everybody 
FORM FITTING KNITTED ; concerned with courtesy, honesty, and ap- 

preciation. ; 

LOOSE FITTING WOVEN $ “There’s another thing to be remem- 
GARMENTS IN THE EN bered: If you want to be granted a favor, 
MODISH STYLES = TEPA | begin at the top. Don’t try to burrow in 


at the bottom. .Go straight to the highest 
authority, the man whose word is final. 
But after you have gained his consent, 
don’t despise even the lowest man among 
his subordinates. 

_ “If I want to use a private house, I go 
first to the owner. But even after I have 
his permission, I treat the servants with 
consideration. They can make things easy 
or difficult for us. If I want to get a per- 
mit to take scenes in a city, I go to Police 
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“—why was tt he 
never returned?” 


She never really kne why 


E came into her life like some wonder- 
ful new perfume. Never before had 
any man awakened in her heart the tin- 
gling romance that his presence seemed to 
bring. 
And yet his attentions were destined to 
last only one short evening. 


They had met and danced. He had 


seemed quite interested. She was a beau- 
tiful girl. And still he left her that night 
saying not a word about seeing her again. 


She never saw or heard from him and 
really never knew why. 


* * * * 


That’s the insidious thing about hali- — 


tosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And even 
your closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But 


usually—and _ fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth-wash 
and gargle. 


It is an interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, possesses these 
peculiar properties as a breath deodorant. 
It halts food fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is right. Fastidious 
people everywhere are making it a regular 
part of their daily routine. 


Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and 
has been trusted as such for a half cen- 
tury. Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE FOUND IN OUR BOOK—“BFTTFR HOMES" 


A Furnishing Plan 


That Fits the Moderate Income— Perfectly 


That a home of charm, individuality and livable 
comfort, reflecting that which is best in modern 
furniture design, is well within the means of the 
average income is now an accepted fact. 

The modern idea tends not to total refurnishing, 
but to the more sensible gradual replacement, the 
transition from commonplace to accepted good 
taste and distinction being effected by degrees. 

The Karpen booklet—sponsored by one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost decorators—explains the method in 
detail, both by word and illustration. A copy may 
be obtained without charge, simply by using the 
coupon below. 


The art of harmony in pieces 
Charmingly illustrated are a large number of room plans, each 
portraying actual pieces which are available. You select the room 
of your ideals, then start piece by piece, without purse strain, to 
acquire it. 
No heavy expenditure at one time is required—you transform 
your home apace with your income. Soon the entire atmos- 
phere of your ‘‘first impression’ rooms, your living room, sun 
room, your entrance hall, will have been changed amazingly. 
Yet, without your noticing the expense. 
We published this book for families who love beautiful furni- 
ture, just as we ourselves love it, so as to bring the home ideal 
within their means. 

Beautiful Karpen designs 

In your city there is a Karpen dealer. He will be glad to work 
with you in meeting your ideas. 
He has, too, comprehensive displays of Karpen fine furniture to 
meet your every requirement. And he will be glad to show them 
to you without urging you to a purchase. 
Fine designs, expert craftsmanship, the very best of materials, 
the superlative in upholstering—all vou will find in every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 


KARPEN 
Furniture 
Week 
Oct. 20-27 


During this week lead- 
ing Karpen dealers will 
hold a specia’ exhibit of 
Karpen furniture, show- 
ing complete new stocks 
at special price reduc- 
tions, This is the time to 
buy new furniture. Watch 
for the 


be sent on request. 


KARPEN 


Construction 


F 


Thianameplateon every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 
Look for it. 


Coupon below will 
bring you our book 
of “Better Homes” 


Modern and practical 
decorative schemes for 
the hall, living room 
and sun room. One of 
the most valuable 
books on this subject 
«ver published. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 South Wabash Avenuc 37th and Broadway 
CHICAGO 


KARPEN 


liv’ 


Name. 


Address . 


City... 


S. KARPEN & BROS. M-10 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
: 37th and Broadway, New York 
x Piease send me free and postpaid a coj 
JEW YORK T book “Better Homes’ with hall, 
NEW YORK living 


g room and sun room plans, 


| in the November issue. 


Headquarters—and I try, in advance, to 
have friends among the officials there. 
But even with a permit in my pocket, I 
don’t snub the cop who is on duty at the 
point where we want to work. We need 
his cooperation, too. 

“In one picture we wanted to take 
about twenty people down the harbor at 
New York, and have-them board a steam- 
ship at Quarantine. When the director 
asked me if I could manage it, I said I 
would—but I knew it was going to take 
some managing! I had to go to the port 
authorities and the health officers to get 
their permission. I had to go to a steam- 
ship company and have them arrange, by 
wireless to an incoming vessel, to have a 
gangway lowered, so that our people could 
go on board. And I had to engage a tug 
to take us down the harbor. 


“GUPPOSE we want to show a bridal pro- 
cession leaving a city church. It may 
take only a minute on the screen; but the 
location manager has had to interview the 
clergyman of the church, the sexton, per- 
haps some of the vestrymen, and must 
have got a permit from Police Headquar- 
ters, and have arranged for a special de- 
tail of police to handle the crowd which 
always gathers when a motion picture 
company appears. 

«“ s : . 

f a picture calls for.scenes in mills or 
factories, we have to get permission from 
the executive offices and then secure the 
cooperation of the superintendent, fore- 
men, and workmen. 

“We almost never meet with a refusal 
when we ask these favors. ` All kinds of 
folks jump at the chance to ‘get into the 
movies,’ even if it is only to have their 
back door shown, or a corner of their 
apple orchard.” 

t isn’t possible to give here more than 
this glimpse of what a location manager 
does. Every single day in the year, so we 
are told, about twenty million persons go 
to the movies in this country alone. And 
before the eyes of all these millions, some 
of whom never have journeyed a hundred 
miles from home, the whole world passes 
in a wonderful panorama. 

We see mountains, deserts, tropic jun- 

les; palaces and farmhouses and slums. 
Ve travel by train, by ocean greyhound, 
by airplane, by automobile. We visit 
the scenes of the great industries. We 
go from Florida to Alaska, from Yank- 
ton to Yokohama, from Paris, Texas, 
to Paris, France. We see a barn dance 
in New England and the hula-hula in 
Hawaii. : 

When we take our seats in a movie 
theatre, we are really sitting on a magic 
carpet and being transported to every 
corner of the world. If one of these loca- 
tion managers should ask to use your 
house, or your garden, or your town, just 
remember that he is offering you a chance 
to weave a few threads into that magic 
carpet which gives so much pleasure to 


us all. 
| 


“10,000 Times Under the Sea” is the 
title of a thrilling interview with a 
veteran deep-sea diver, to be printed 
In this nar- 
rative he tells his experiences while 
hunting for treasure. ships, while 
working in flooded mines and on 
sunken vessels. 
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_ A New Kitchen Linoleum for $1.95 


A quart of Valspar will refinish 125 to 150 square teet of Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oilcloth—making it look like new and doubling its life. 

Anyone can apply Valspar because it brushes easily, dries dust- 
free in two hours and hard over night. ý 

Valspar absolutely waterproofs your floor covering, making it easier 
to keep clean and sanitary. Valspar takes the wear and thereby pro- 
tects the surface and prolongs the service. 

In addition to the Valspar Clear Varnish which every housewife 
knows, Valspar is also made in colors. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains. Like clear Valspar, Valspar Enamels. These brilliant, solid 
Valspar Varnish-Stains are absolutely water- covering enamels are made in Red—light and 
proof. They are made in Light and Dark deep, Vermilion, Blue—light, medium and deep,' 
Oak, Mahogany, Cherry, Walnut and Moss Green—medium and deep, Ivory, Bright Vel- 
Green. You stain and varnish at one stroke low, Gray and Brown; also in Black, White 
of the brush. Any one can apply them. Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


This coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—2o0c 


A VA LE NTI N E S i if picce for 40c sample can checked at right. Clear Valspar . O 


nly one sample of each product supplied 


% ai at this special price. Print full mail ad- Valspar Enamel O 
f j dress plainly.) State Color... 
ee j Dealer's: Natii Valspar Stain . O 
pe State Color .......- 


j 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White Dealer’s Address ._.... 


Your Name....................... 


The famous 
Valspar Your Address... 
botling water test. 
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Style 206 
Cherry Russia 
Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Before you have tried them 
on, you sense the quiet dig- 
nity and perfect balance of 
Hanover Shoes. 

Your first impression is quickly 
confirmed when you see how per- 
fectly they fit—how much distinc- 
tion they add to your appearance. 


The Hanover Shoe, for 23 years, 
has been synonymous with quality 
in footwear. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through our 
own stores. 

If there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Men's Tan Army Grain Blucher Storm Boot $6 
15” top. bellows tongue, price i 


height. 


Also made in Boys’ 
and Little Men’sat 


$3.50 ana $3 
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An Actor Who Wanted to Be a Surgeon 


(Continued from page 19) 


this, one day not long ago, at his home on 
Riverside Drive, in Now York City. Ihad 
heard that Warner’s real ambition had been 
to become a physician, but I had scarcely 
believed it; so I asked him whether this 
was true. The eagerness with which he 
told me what I have repeated here left 
no room for doubt that this had been the 
desire of his heart. 

“Well,” I said. “If you wanted to be 
a physician, and if you actually studied 
medicine, why didn’t you go on with it?” 

“Because [was lonesome!” he replied 
with a humorous smile. “I felt rather 
like a puppy that has strayed outside 
the kennel, or a chicken that has fallen 
out of the nest. The theatre seemed to 
be our family nest. It had been the dom- 
inating subject of interest in my home 
ever since i could remember. I had a 
deep affection for my father. I wanted to 
be with him—and he was on the stage. 
So I went to him one day and told him 
that I had decided to be an actor. 

“He was a wise man and a wise father,” 
Warner went on thoughtfully. “He never 
had tried to dissuade me from becoming a 
physician. But when I told him that I 
wanted to go on the stage, he said: 

“Tve been wondering how soon you 
would come to that decision. If you 
think it is one you will not regret and will 
not give up, lIl take you into my company 
and we'll see what you can do.’ 

“I owe more to my father than to any 
other human being,” said Warner, with 
great earnestness. “He taught me 
certain habits of mind that have had a 
profound influence on my life. For one 
thing, he taught me not to shirk responsi- 
bility, and that I was responsible, first of 
all, to myself. 


“NAY FATHER made me see that Life is 

a game with many players; that I, 
as one of these players, had no special rights 
or privileges; that it was up to me to play 
the game fairly myself, and to lend a 
hand to others if the chance came my 
way. In any case, I was to obey the rules 
of the game, as I understood them. 

“One of the other things I learned from 
him was the habit of trying to discover 
the why of things. He used to make me 
examine my motives for what I did, and 
study other people to.understand their 
attitude and their actions. This habit of 
analyzing everything is a decided help 
in my work; for the actor, more than most 
men, must understand human emotions 
and know how these emotions are shown. 

“When my father took me into his 
company, ‘to see what I could do,’ he 
was playing in ‘Drink,’ a piece in which 
he starred for many years. 

“My father was a good actor; but he 
was even better as a coach to other 
actors, and I was very lucky to have the 
benefit of his training. A good many boys 
seem to feel that their fathers can’t teach 
them anything, either about life or about 
work. I’m glad that I never felt that way. 
| Under my father’s direction, I worked and 
studied seven hours a day. He gave me 
speeches from well-known plays to learn; 
then had me do them, with him as my 
audience and critic. 


“From the beginning I had a chance 
to do small parts on the stage. There 
were several of these minor parts in 
‘Drink,’ and I learned all of them. Some- 
times my father would have me play one 
part, sometimes another. He did this to 
find out whether I could give a variety 
of characterizations. 

“During most of this time we were 
playing in the provinces, going from town 
to town. I studied and worked with my 
father in the daytime, played in the 
company with him at night, and spent 
with him most of the few spare “hours 
that remained. We were practically in- 
separable. And those years of such close 
association served only to increase my 
respect and affection for him. 


“T REMAINED in his company several 

years, appearing in a number of plays. 
Then I had three years in other English 
companies; for my father wanted me to 
stand on my own feet. But we seized 
every opportunity to be together; and 
on one of these occasions, when we were 
spending several weeks at Maidenhead, a 
telegram came from George Tyler, the 
American theatrical producer. He was 
in London and had sent this dispatch to 
our hotel, addressed simply to ‘Warner.’ 
Naturally, my father supposed it was for 
him, especially as he and Tyler were 
personal friends, so he went up to London 
immediately. 

“It turned out that the telegram had 
been intended for me, and that Tyler 
wanted to engage me for a new production 
in New York. 

““But you’ve never seen the boy act!’ 
my father said. 

"No, replied Tyler; ‘but I’ve heard of 
him. What do you think? Do you 
believe in him?’ 

*“Yes—I do!’ said my father. 

“Then I'll engage him and give him a 
ten-months guarantee,’ declared Tyler. 

“You see how my debt to my father 
was still piling up,” Warner continued. 
“When he came back to Maidenhead—I 
remember it as vividly as if it had been 
pr two went out for a walk 

y the river. We always had taken long 
walks together, hours of companionship 
which meant a great deal to me at the 
time, and which have meant even more 
to me as I have looked back on them in 
later years. 

“T never shall forget this one walk— 
almost our last one together on English 
soil. After he had told me about Tyler’s 
offer, my father said: 

“Harry, I want you to understand all 
that is involved in this matter. If you 
go to America, and if you succeed there— 
which I fully expect —you never will come 
back! Iam sure of it. For you and me, 
it Means separation; not for a few months, 
or for just a few years, but for the rest 
of our lives. 

**You know how much you are to me,’ 
he said, and his voice broke; “but because 
you are everything to me, I want you to 
take your opportunity and t make the 
most of it. I am willing to have the 
ocean, or the whole world, between us, if 
I know that you are living and working in 
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a way to make me proud of you. If you 
should come back to me because you had 
failed, that would put a barrier between 


us that would be wider than any continent 
and deeper than any ocean. I believe 
in you. Do you believe in yourself 
enough to stake everything on this 
chance?’ 

“Well,” said Warner after a moment’s 
silence, “the answer to that question is 
my presence here. I came to America in 
1905; and my father was right—I have 
been here ever since. I never have played 
in England since I left there. have 
been back only once. That was when my 
father died. He had made several tours 
in this country and we saw each other 
then; that was all. But to a father and 
son who have been bound together by 
years of understanding, as we had been, 
mere physical separation is nota vital thing. 


“EE IS a pity that more fathers don’t 
realize this when their boys are young. 
A man cannot blame his son if there is 
no enduring tie between them. That is 
his own fault. I know I’m setting up a 
test for myself when I say that, because 
I have a boy of my own. He is only two 
years old now. But if he turns me down, 
twenty years from now,” laughed War- 
ner, “I shall know that I failed him long 
before he failed me. I am responsible for 
my children; for bringing them into the 
world in the first place, and for their care— 
body, mind, and soul—after they get here. 

“Ī’m thankful, from the bottom of 
my heart,” he said, “that I did study 
medicine. In the hospitals I often helped 
the doctors when babies were born. 
saw mothers suffer. I heard that first 
strange cry of a newborn child. And 
when the time came that my own children 
were born, it was the most sacred experi- 
ence of my life. 

“I know men who ‘celebrate’ the birth 
of their children by going off and getting 


drunk! They toast the new human soul 
ina drink of whisky. Good God! How 
can a man do a thing like that! They 


seem to have no conception of the 
wonder of it all. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea,” said Warner, half humorously and 
half seriously, “if every young man was 
required to take a few months of hospital 
training as a part of his education. 

“T have three children. Joan is four; 
‘Son’ is two; and their baby sister is only 
a few months old. I have had the two 
elder ones examined by a physician every 
six months since they were born. 
suppose my medical training is one 
explanation of my interest in their health, 
but it isn’t the only one. Simply as their 
father, I feel responsible for their well- 
being. The man is the head of the family. 
He is the oldest. As a rule, he is the 
strongest. That, to my way of thinking, 
puts a big responsibility on him.” 

“Have you ever regretted your decision 
to become an actor instead of a surgeon?” 
I asked. 

“No—not really regretted it, but I’ve 
never lost the old interest and desire. 
Dr. John Murphy, the famous Chicago 
surgeon, was a close friend of mine. 
When he was alive, I used to spend hours 
at the hospital in Chicago watching him 
operate. I go to an operation every 
time I have a chance. Not from morbid 
peated but because it is the thing I 
am so deeply interested in. 


“I accepted the rôle of Maitland White 
in ‘You and I’ last winter, because to a 
certain extent I was that character. He 
is a man who always has wanted to be a 
portrait painter, but has been compelled 
to go into business instead—the business 
of manufacturing soap! But he never 
has lost the dream of his youth; and when 
the chance finally ‘comes he tries to 
realize it. 

“My own experience has been different. 
I wasn’t compelled to become an actor. 
I made the choice of my own free will, 
and I am happy in the work I am doing. 
But the old desire still lives. It is some- 
thing like the memory of an old sweet- 
heart to the man who has married a wife 
he loves and with whom he is happy. I 
could understand Maitland White; that’s 
why I wanted to play the part.” 

“Do you always have some such motive 
for taking a rôle?” I asked. 

“I wouldn’t accept one with which I 
wasn’t in sympathy, if that’s what you 
mean. If I didn’t understand the feelings 


and motives of a character I wouldn’t | : 


attempt to be that character.” 

“Well then, how about Jimmy Valen- 
tine?” I asked. “Could you understand 
the feelings and motives of a crook?” 

“Why not?” laughed Warner. 
the first place, a good many people are 


crooks by force of circumstances, not by | 
ood many others are | 


nature. ` And a 
crooked by nature but never get into jail. 
Jimmy Valentine, as I conceived his 


character, was not criminal in his nature. | 


“To me, the play was not one of mere 
incidents, but of the motives behind 
those incidents. 
was one of the biggest successes the 
theatre has known. Later, other people 
produced it as an out-and-out ‘crook play’ 
—and it was a failure! 


second time by still other people. And 


again it failed. They gave the same inci- | 


dents—but they left out the mind and 
the heart. 


made up of human beings will never give 
a great response to anything except mind 
and heart. You can bank on that. 


“ONE funny thing happened when we 
were giving the play in New York. A 
man came to my dressing-room one 
evening and made me a very interesting 
proposition. Evidently he was convinced 
that I really was a Jimmy Valentine, an 
ex-crook with a shady past. 


“Now, he said, with a confidential | 


air, ‘you probably know a good many 
wealthy people. You’re invited to their 
houses. All I ask of you is to give me a 
layout of these houses; how the rooms 
are arranged, where the outside doors 
are, and the stairways, and all that sort 
of thing. You understand. That’s all 
I need. I'll pull off the job and we'll 
split, fifty-fifty. 

“T told him he had me sized up wrong,” 
laughed Warner; “but I had some Fyeuilte 
convincing him. During the run of the 
play in San Francisco, the chief of police 
made a bet with one of his friends that 
I must have been a prisoner in a peniten- 
tiary myself. To settle the question he 
came to me and asked me point-blank if 
I had ever been in prison. 

“Yes, I said, ‘I’ve been in about three 
hundred of them! But only as a visitor.’ 

“I am interested in prisons, just as 


Done in that spirit, it | 


“In | = 


This was done a | : 


Without those, the play was | = 
mere mechanism; and a public which is | 
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You Like 
to Wear 


Krementz jewelry is made for 
géntlemen. Iris of high quality, 
with its designs pleasing and 
in the latest style. 

Originally Krementz fame 
started with a collar button; 
then, as now, the finest it is pos- 
sible to make, Worn in every 
civilized country. Price 25¢.ea. 


faoa K N 
The infinite variety of finely 
executed designsin Krementz 
loose links permits a selection 
in accord with individual taste. 
Finished in white, green and 
yellow gold. Pair illustrated 
has a white gold center with a 
green gold rim—price $3.50. 


806 KP a 
3 STUDS, $3 805K 


BOOKIN 
CLUTCH 
BACK 
“GOES IN 

LIKE A NEEDLE 


COMPLETE IN CASE, $11 


HOLDS LIKE 


Krementz Evening Jewelry. 
Long noted for its correctness. 
The choice of particular peo- 
ple. Most of the better shops 
carry Krementz exclusively. 
The set illustrated has white 
mother-of-pearl set with half 
pearl; rims, white metal and 
black enamel. 


A fully illustrated Krementz booklet 
will be sent free upon request. 
Address us, please, at 49 Chestnut 
Street, Newark, N.J. 


rement 


PVEST 
BUTTONS, $4 
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Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 

Built for Wear 

Before you have tried them 
on, you sense the quiet dig- 
nity and perfect balance of 
Hanover Shoes. 

Your first impression is quickly 
confirmed when you see how per- 
fectly they fit—how much distinc- 
tion they add to your appearance. 


The Hanover Shoe, for 23 years, 
has been synonymous with quality 
in footwear. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through our 
own stores. 

If there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Men's Tan Army Grain Blucher Storm Boot $6 
15” top. bellows tongue, price 7 


height, 99 


Also made inBoys’ 
and LittleMen’sat 


$3.50 ana $3 


An Actor Who Wanted to Be a Surgeon 


(Continued from page 19) 


this, one day not long ago, at his home on 
Riverside Drive, in opal oe City. [had 
heard that Warner’s real ambition had been 
to become a physician, but I had scarcely 
believed it; so I asked him whether this 
was true. The eagerness with which he 
told me what I have repeated here left 
no room for doubt that this had been the 
desire of his heart. 

“Well,” I said. “If you wanted to be 
a physician, and if you actually studied 
medicine, why didn’t you go on with it?” 

“Because I was lonesome!” he replied 
with a humorous smile. “I felt rather 
like a puppy that has strayed outside 
the kennel, or a chicken that has fallen 
out of the nest. The theatre seemed to 
be our family nest. It had been the dom- 
inating subject of interest in my home 
ever since i could remember. Ï had a 
deep affection for my father. I wanted to 
be with him—and he was on the stage. 
So I went to him one day and told him 
that I had decided to be an actor. 

“He was a wise man and a wise father,” 
Warner went on thoughtfully. “He never 
had tried to dissuade me from becoming a 
physician. But when I told him that | 
wanted to go on the stage, he said: 

“Tve been wondering how soon you 
would come to that decision. If you 
think it is one you will not regret and will 
not give up, I'll take you into my company 
and we'll see what you can do.’ 

“T owe more to my father than to any 
other human being,” said Warner, with 
great earnestness. “He taught me 
certain habits of mind that have had a 
profound influence on my life. For one 
thing, he taught me not to shirk responsi- 
bility, and that I was responsible, first of 
all, to myself. 


“NAY FATHER made me see that Life is 

a game with many players; that I, 
as one of these players, had no special rights 
or privileges; that it was up to me to play 
the game fairly myself, and to lend a 
hand to others if the chance came my 
way. In any case, I was to obey the rules 
of the game, as I understood them. 

“One of the other things I learned from 
him was the habit of trying to discover 
the why of things. He used to make me 
examine my motives for what I did, and 
study other people to.understand their 
attitude and their actions. This habit of 
analyzing everything is a decided help 
in my work; for the actor, more than most 
men, must understand human emotions 
and know how these emotions are shown. 

“When my father took me into his 
company, ‘to see what I could do,’ he 
was playing in ‘Drink,’ a piece in which 
he starred for many years. 

“My father was a good actor; but he 
was even better as a coach to other 
actors, and I was very lucky to have the 
benefit of his training. A good many boys 
seem to feel that their fathers can’t teach 
them anything, either about life or about 
work. I’m glad that I never felt that way. 
Under my father’s direction, I worked and 
studied seven hours a day. He gave me 
speeches from well-known plays to learn; 
then had me do them, with him as my 
audience and critic. 


“From the beginning I had a chance 
to do small parts on the stage. There 
were several of these minor parts in 
‘Drink, and I learned all of them. Some- 
times my father would have me play one 
part, sometimes another. He did this to 
find out whether I could give a variety 
of characterizations. 

“During most of this time we were 
playing in the provinces, going from town 
to town. I studied and worked with my 
father in the daytime, played in the 
company with him at night, and spent 
with him most of the few spare “hours 
that remained. We were practically in- 
separable. And those years of such close 
association served only to increase my 
respect and affection for him. 


“T REMAINED in his company several 

years, appearing in a number of plays. 
Then I had three years in other English 
companies; for my father wanted me to 
stand on my own feet. But we seized 
every opportunity to be together; and 
on one of these occasions, when we were 
spending several weeks at Maidenhead, a 
telegram came from George ‘Tyler, the 
American theatrical producer. He was 
in London and had sent this dispatch to 
our hotel, addressed simply to ‘Warner.’ 
Naturally, my father supposed it was for 
him, especially as he and Tyler were 
personal friends, so he went up to London 
immediately. 

“It turned out that the telegram had 
been intended for me, and that Tyler 
wanted to engage me for a new production 
in New York. 

“*But you’ve never seen the boy act!’ 
my father said. 

“No; replied Tyler; ‘but Pve heard of 
him. What do you think? Do you 
believe in him?’ 

“*Yes—I do! said my father. 

“*Then Pll engage him and give him a 
ten-months guarantee,’ declared Tyler. 

“You see how my debt to my father 
was still piling up,” Warner continued. 
“When he came back to Maidenhead —I 
remember it as vividly as if it had been 
yesterday—we two went out for a walk 

y the river. We always had taken long 
walks together, hours of companionship 
which meant a great deal to me at the 
time, and which have meant even more 
to me as I have looked back on them in 
later years. 

“T never shall forget this one walk— 
almost our last one together on English 
soil. After he had told me about Tyler's 
offer, my father said: 

“Harry, I want you to understand all 
that is involved in this matter. If you 
go to America, and if you succeed there— 
which I fully expect —you never will come 
back! Iam sure of it. For you and me, 
it Means separation; not for a few months, 
or for just a few years, but for the rest 
of our lives. 

“You know how much you are to me,’ 
he said, and his voice broke; ‘but because 
vou are everything to me, I want you to 
take your opportunity and t- make the 
most of it. I am willing to have the 
ocean, or the whole world, between us, if 
I know that you are living and working in 
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a way to make me proud of you. If you 
should come back to me because you had 
failed, that would put a barrier between 
us that would be wider than any continent 
and deeper than any ocean. I believe 
in you. Do you believe in yourself 
enough to stake everything on this 
chance?’ 

“Well,” said Warner after a moment’s 
silence, “the answer to that question is 
my presence here. I came to America in 
1905; and my father was right—I have 
been here ever since. I never have played 
in England since I left there. Piae 
been back only once. That was when my 
father died. He had made several tours 
in this country and we saw each other 
then; that was all. But to a father and 
son who have been bound together by 
years of understanding, as we had been, 
mere physical separation is nota vital thing. 


“Tr IS a pity that more fathers don’t 
realize this when their boys are young. 
A man cannot blame his son if there is 
no enduring tie between them. That is 
his own fault. I know I’m setting up a 
test for myself when I say that, because 
I have a boy of my own. He is only two 
years old now. But if he turns me down, 
twenty years from now,” laughed War- 
ner, “I shall know that I failed him long 
before he failed me. I am responsible for 
my children; for bringing them into the 
world in the first place, and for their care— 
body, mind, and soul—after they get here. 

“[’m thankful, from the bottom of 
my heart,” he said, “that I did study 
medicine. In the hospitals I often helped 
the doctors when babies were born. 
saw mothers suffer. I heard that first 
strange cry of a newborn child. And 
when the time came that my own children 
were born, it was the most sacred experi- 
ence of my life. 

“I know men who ‘celebrate’ the birth 
of their children by going off and getting 
drunk! They toast the new human soul 
in a drink of whisky. Good God! How 
can a man do a thing like that! They 
seem to have no conception of the 
wonder of it all. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea,” said Warner, half humorously and 
half seriously, “if every young man was 
required to take a few months of hospital 
training as a part of his education. 

“T have three children. Joan is four; 
‘Son’ is two; and their baby sister is only 
a few months old. I have had the two 
elder ones examined by a physician every 
six months since they were born. 
suppose ‘my medical training is one 
explanation of my interest in their health, 
but it isn’t the only one. Simply as their 
father, I feel responsible for their well- 
being. The man is the head of the family. 
He is the oldest. As a rule, he is the 
strongest. That, to my way of thinking, 
puts a big responsibility on him.” | 

“Have you ever regretted your decision 
to become an actor instead of a surgeon?” 
I asked. 

“No—not really regretted it, but I’ve 
never lost the old interest and desire. 
Dr. John Murphy, the famous Chicago 
surgeon, was a close friend of mine. 
When he was alive, I used to spend hours 
at the hospital in Chicago watching him 
operate. I go to an operation every 
time I have a chance. Not from morbid 
curiosity, but because it is the thing I 
am so Khas interested in. 


“T accepted the réle of Maitland White 
in ‘You and I’ last winter, because to a 
certain extent I was that character. He 
is a man who always has wanted to be a 
portrait painter, but has been compelled 
to go into business instead—the business 
of manufacturing soap! But he never 
has lost the dream of his youth; and when 
the chance finally ‘comes he tries to 
realize it. 

“My own experience has been different. 
I wasn’t compelled to become an actor. 
I made the kore of my own free will, 
and I am happy in the work I am doing. 
But the old desire still lives. It is some- 
thing like the memory of an old sweet- 
heart to the man who has married a wife 
he loves and with whom he is happy. I 
could understand Maitland White; that’s 
why I wanted to play the part.” 

“Do you always have some such motive 
for taking a rôle?” I asked. 

“I wouldn’t accept one with which I 
wasn’t in sympathy, if that’s what you 
mean. If I didn’t understand the feelings 
and motives of a character I wouldn’t 
attempt to be that character.” 

“Well then, how about Jimmy Valen- 
tine?” I asked. ‘‘Could you understand 
the feelings and motives of a crook?” 

“Why not?” laughed Warner. “In 
the first place, a good many people are 
crooks by force of circumstances, not by 
nature. ` And a good many others are 
crooked by nature but never get into jail. 
Jimmy Valentine, as I conceived his 
character, was not criminal in his nature. 

“To me, the play was not one of mere 
incidents, but of the motives behind 
those incidents. Done in that spirit, it 
was one of the biggest successes the 
theatre has known. Later, other people 
produced it as an out-and-out ‘crook play’ 
—and it was a failure! This was done a 
second time by still other people. And 
again it failed. They gave the same inci- 
dents—but they left out the mind and 
the heart. Without those, the play was 
mere mechanism; and a public which is 
made up of human beings will never give 
a great response to anything except mind 
and heart. You can bank on that. 


“ONE funny thing happened when we 
were giving the play in New York. A 
man came to my dressing-room one 
evening and made me a very interesting 
proposition. Evidently he was convinced 
that I really was a Jimmy Valentine, an 
ex-crook with a shady past. 

“Now, he said, with a confidential 
air, ‘you probably know a good many 
wealthy people. You’re invited to their 
houses. All I ask of you is to give me a 
layout of these houses; how the rooms 
are arranged, where the outside doors 
are, and the stairways, and all that sort 
of thing. You understand. That’s all 
I need. I'll pull off the job and we'll 
split, fifty-fifty. 

“T told him he had me sized up wrong,” 
laughed Warner; “‘but I had some trouble 
convincing him. During the run of the 
play in San Francisco, the chief of police 
made a bet with one of his friends that 
I must have been a prisoner in a peniten- 
tiary myself. To settle the question he 
came to me and asked me point-blank if 
I had ever been in prison. 

“Yes, I said, ‘I’ve been in about three 
hundred of them! But only as a visitor.’ 

“I am interested in prisons, just as 
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I am interested in hospitals. Sick souls 
in one; sick bodies in the other. I have 
a great pity for both. You know that 
physicians learn the laws of health by 
studying disease, don’t you? In the same 
way, if you study people who are not 
normal, mentally and morally, you get 
better understanding of all human nature. 

“Another experience I had while play- 
ing Jimmy Valentine is an illustration of 
what I mean when I say that we can’t 
shirk responsibility. I received a letter 
from a man named Adams who, with 
another man, named Sawyer, was serving 
a life sentence in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, Georgia. He had read about 
the play in the newspapers. 


“JE YOU could do what you have done 
for Jimmy Valentine, who is only a 
made-up character in a story, he wrote, 
‘perhaps you will take an interest in two 
men who are real persons and who are 
in prison for life, for a crime which they 
never committed.’ 

“He went on to tell me that he and 
Sawyer had been seamen on a vessel when 
another man on board was murdered; 
that they had been accused of the crime, 
convicted on circumstantial evidence, and 
sentenced to prison for life. They had 
been there for seven years. 

“Something about the letter seemed to 
me to ring true. I took it to my lawyer 
and he, too, was impressed by it. ut 
the case had been closed. To get it re- 
opened and to accumulate the necessary 
evidence would cost a.lot of money. 
went to several rich men whom I knew 
and tried to interest them, but they 
laughed at me. 

“Why do you bother about it? they 
said. ‘You never saw these fellows. It 
may be all bunk. What are you going to 
get out of it, anyway?’ 

“Nothing! I said. ‘But it looks as if 
these men have been unjustly sent to 

rison. They’ve been there seven years. 
They can’t get themselves out. We are 
free. We can help them, if they really 
are innocent.’ 

“Well, I couldn’t make them see it. 
So I told my lawyer to go ahead and Pd 
pay the bills. . To make a long story short, 
we got a lot of new evidence, had the case 
reopened, and the men were freed. Later, 
another man confessed that he had com- 
mitted the crime. 

“Heaven knows I didn’t want to spend 
all that time and money for two men I 
had never seen!” exclaimed Warner, with 
an impatient shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘But 
the i as was simply shoved onto my 
shoulders. And my point is that when it 
was put there, whether I wanted it or 
not, Pieasae responsible for it. I didn’t 
want it. But according to the rules of 
the game, as I understood them, I couldn’t 
help myself. 

“You see, when I talk about responsi- 
bility, I don’t mean that we have to run 
around trying to pick up all the loads in 
sight. But I do mean that we are respon- 
sible for the ones that are on our own 
shoulders, whether we voluntarily placed 
them there or somebody else did it.” 

“Did you get a greater response to 


pany Valentine than to any other play?” 
asked. 

“Oh, yes; a far greater one. It had all 
the elements that appeal to people; the 
reverence of a man for a good woman, for 
example. Thats a fundamental thing. 
Almost every man has it, even the most 
depraved. And another idea, which is 
universal in its appeal, was that every 
human being has something fine and good 
in him; that under the right conditions he 
is capable of unselfish sacrifice and de- 
votion. We all like to see this happen, 
because, at heart, we want to believe in 
human goodness. 

“You would think that if we know 
what appeals to pèople, it would be a 
simple thing to write plays that would be 
sure-fire successes. But it is always a 

amble whether a play will succeed or 
ail. For instance, there was Milton 
Royle’s play, ‘These Are My People.’ 
He took incredible pains with it; spent a 
whole year writing it—and it ran three 
weeks! Paul Armstrong wrote ‘Alias 
Jimmy Valentine’ in three weeks—and it 
ran three years! 

“When I undertake a rôle, I go to the 
author of the play and say to him, ‘Tell 
me about this man. What are his ideas 
and feelings? Why does he do this? 
What were his motives?” 

“I want the character to be a real 
human being to me. When I study the 
part, I feel as if I were two persons. I 
sit in this corner of the room, for instance, 
and read part of a scene. Then I look 
over at that corner and try to see myself 
going through the action and to hear 
myself speaking the lines. I become two 
men. Gis of them, H. B. Warner, sits 
and watches the other one. 


“THE next step in my work is to try to 
present this ‘other man’ to my audi- 
ence. He is so real to me that I feel as if I 
were interpreting an actual human being. 
That’s a big responsibility, and I go at it 
very seriously. 

“To-night I shall have an early dinner 
and go to the theatre to play my part in 
the evening performance. And I shall 
be in my dressing-room at least a full hour 
before I have to appear on the stage. 
I could put on my make-up and change 
my clothes in twenty minutes, or even 
less. I know plenty of actors who dash 
into the theatre at the last moment and 
rush to the stage just in time for their 
cue. That may be all right for them— 
but it wouldn’t be right for me. I need 
that time of unhurried quiet. 

“I don’t insist that other actors should 
do as I do. But if I know what is best 
for my work, and if I feel the sense of 
responsibility I spoke of—well, I’ll be at 
the theatre at seven-thirty, or whenever 
I should be there. Do you see what I 
mean? I hope I’m not preaching. It 
seems to me just a plain proposition. 
When I gave up my dream of being a 
surgeon and became an actor, I became 
responsible to myself for that job. Be- 
cause of this, it has been absorbingly 
interesting. I have put my heart and 
soul into it. And if you do that, I believe 
failure is impossible.” t 
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How We Treat Servants and How 
They Treat Us 


(Continued from page 65) 


there wouldn’t be an egg in the place for 
days. Everything left over from the 
madam’s dinner table was saved for her 
next day’s lunch, and if I ate it up she 
jumped all over me. I gog so that about 
all I dared eat was bread and tea.” 

“How about the work?” 

“Oh, the work was easy enough! I 
never had less to do in any place.” 

Here were two absolutely conflicting 
stories. I have often wondered which, if 
either of them, was true. 

The lot of the present-day domestic 
helper is infinitely superior to that of the 
old-fashioned “‘hired girl,” who was 
looked upon as ‘“‘one of the family,” but 
who, nevertheless, had to work very long 
hours at scant wages. Hired girls in the 
country frequently received as low as two 
dollars a week, and an afternoon off was 
practically unknown. Often they would 
work from six o’clock in the morning un- 
til eight or nine o’clock at night. 

In New York City to-day a competent 
maid of all work in a small-sized family is 
usually able to get about $70 to $80 a 
month, if she rooms outside. If she has a 
room in her employer’s home, she may be 
willing to work for a few dollars less than 
that amount. But $70 or $80 a month is 
below the general average in more preten- 
tious households, witha retinue of servants. 
Here a good cook commands a salary 
ranging from $75 to $150a month. There 
is generally an assistant cook, who re- 
ceives from $75 to $100 a month; and in 
homes where you find from ten to thirty 
servants—as is the case with many of the 
more palatial establishments—there is al- 
mostalwaysa third cook, who does nothing 
but prepare meals for the servants. 

A butler gets from $80 to $150 a month; 
ladies’ maids are paid from $60 to $75 a 
month—a figure sbehdy greater than the 
average wage of parlor maids. The pay 
of a laundress is usually from $50 to $75 
a month. In small towns throughout the 
country the wages of maids of all work 
range from $35 to $60 a month, although 
you will seldom find one who will work 
for the lower figure. 


HEN first started in business, more 

than forty years ago, it was said that 
nearly half of the self-supporting women 
in the country were doing housework. 
Twenty years ago the percentage was less 
than one third. To-day, with nearly 
8,500,000 self-supporting women in the 
United States, there are scarcely a million 
employed in domestic service of all kinds. 
You will find a disproportionate share of 
these in the larger cities. In small cities 
and large towns, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West, the average housewife has given 
up in despair. She does her own work, 
with the exception of washing and clean- 
ing. In some towns the cooking problem 
has been partly solved by “community 
kitchens,” supported by the housewives 
as a whole. 

I believe that more Irish girls are in do- 
mestic service to-day than those of any 
other nationality. The average unmar- 
ried Irish girl who comes to this country 


seems content to remain a general house- 
worker. French girls are generally am- 
bitious to graduate into governesses, hair- 
dressers, manicurists, ladies’ maids, and 
similar selected branches of service. 
Scandinavians make excellent cooks and 
chambermaids. The best butlers and 
chauffeurs come from England, where the 
former occupation has been a fine art for 
centuries. 

Among the most accomplished servants 
I have ever seen are those turned out by 
the domestic science schools of Sweden. 
The number of these workers who come 
to America is pitifully small in compari- 
son with the demand. 

The average American girl is not at all 
satisfactory as a servant. Many of our 
native-born workers loak on domestic 
service as “degrading,” and this state of 
mind tends to make them independent and 
even rude. Often they are offended unless 
they are treated as members of the family. 

There are amazingly few Jewish girls 
in domestic service of any kind. Most 
young women of this nationality marry at 
an early age; and those who do have to 
support themselves seem to prefer busi- 
ness offices and factories. 


HE modern demand for women in in 

dustry has been largely responsible for 
the depletion in the ranks of servants dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The average 
girl of to-day seems to prefer the greater 
independence that gomes from a job where 
her time is her own between five o’clock 
in the afternoon and nine o’clock in the 
morning. She is also likely to be attracted 
by the fice she may make a few more dol- 
lars a week in an office or factory. Here, 
however, her reckoning is frequently 
wrong. With board and lodgings at their 
present high rates, the unattached girl 
who receives from $20 to $25 a week in a 
business job is able to save far less money 
than the $15-a-week houseworker, who gets 
her meals and room free, and whose cloth- 
ing bill is far less. Indeed, the average 
maid is able to eliminate most of her ex- 
penses for clothing by making over gar- 
ments given her by her mistress. 

Lately we have noticed indications of a 
swing from office, store, or factory back 
to domestic service. For instance, we 
have had a good many applications from 
department-store clerks, who tell us that 
they find it almost impossible to live on 
their salaries at the present high prices. 
Usually they want positions as ladies’ 
maids or chambermaids—by far the two 
most popular positions in domestic work. 
We are obliged to disappoint most of 
them, however, as we require that a girl 
must have at least a year’s experience 
before we are willing to recommend her 
for the usual position of this kind. 

The war-time period furnished the hey- 
day for domestic workers. The supply 
fell so far short of the demand that girls 
who were willing to do housework found 
themselves in a position to dictate their 
own conditions of work and pay. In fact, 
they “hired” their mistresses. Among 
the privileges many of them demanded 
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was that of doing only one kind of work. 
Before the war, for instance, a chamber- 
maid was expected also to assist the butler 
in answering the door bell and telephone, 
and to help in the pantry while luncheon 
and dinner were being served. During 
the war period most of them refused to do 
anything more than their chamberwork. 

Since the war these same servants have 
fought so strenuously against any changes 
in wages or working conditions that they 
have managed to keép things on pretty 
much the same scale. 

I find that girls of foreign descent sel- 
dom want to work in families of the same 
nationality as their own. Irish girls, for 
instance, are usually unwilling to go into 
Irish households—while a Swedish home 
is not likely to be looked on with favor by 
a Swedish girl, unless she is still unfamiliar 
with our language. People with babies or 
young children usually have to be content 
with “green” girls or immigrants, although 
Iunderstand that many colored girls do not 
share the prejudice against little ones. 

The average well-to-do employer in 
New York is usually generous with old 
and reliable help. I know of one man 
who gave each of his servants $500 at 
Christmas.- Another wealthy man left 
$10,000 in his will to each of his servants 
who had been with him more than fifteen 
years—and those of less service received 
smaller but substantial sums. A cook 
who had served a fine old family faith- 
fully for forty years was presented with a 
comfortable home and a permanent in- 
come not long ago, when she became in- 
capacitated for further work. Her former 
employers also hired a nurse to care for 
her as long as she lived. On the other 
hand, I know a decrepit old coachman, 
who received nothing in the will of a mil- 
lionaire whom he had served with rare 
faithfulness for thirty-five years. 


ERVANTS of the betterclass are almost 

invariably honest and dependable. Of 
course there are exceptions to the general 
rule. A few years ago, for instance, I re- 
call that the police raided a domestic 
workers’ social club in the heart of the 
New York theatrical district, after re- 
peated complaints had been made about 
the “high jinks” that were being carried 
on there. The rooms were lavishly fur- 
nished; and it turned out that most of the 
articles there had been stolen by butlers, 
valets, and footmen from the homes of 
their wealthy employers. 

One of our most baffling problems comes 
in checking up the references of girls who 
apply for domestic service. We have to do 
this in order to protect our clients. Some- 
times we find that names and addresses 
of fictitious persons have been given in 
these letters of reference. Such letters 
are usually written by friends or relatives 
of the servants presenting them. The 
crude spelling, bad penmanship, and su- 
perlative terms of praise generally enable 
us to suspect the fraud at once. When an 
applicant turns in such a letter her name 
is at once stricken from our books. 

On the other hand, perfectly reliable 
girls frequently get poor references or no 
references at all after long periods of faith- 
ful service. Either their late employers 
are disgruntled at losing them, or they do 
not want to take the trouble to write 
these recommendations. In either in- 
stance their attitude is unfair. 


I recall the case of one extremely con- 
scientious Irish girl, recently landed in 
America, who was so anxious to make a 
good impression that for several months 
she did not take advantage of the usual 
Thursday afternoon out. One day she 
announced that she wanted to exercise 
this privilege. 


“WHY should you wish to go out?” in- 
quired her employer curtly. “You 
haven’t any friends on this side and 
you’ve no place to visit.” 

“You seem to think I’m a machine, 
ma’am,” protested the girl. 


“Don’t be insolent!’ stormed the 
woman. “I never take ‘back talk’ from 
my help.” : 


The maid said nothing further, but the 
following morning she gave two weeks’ 
notice. When she left, her employer re- 
fused to write a letter of reference. 

This girl seemed to be in the grip of 
hard luck. She lost her next job through 
a disastrous blunder—but one for which 
she should hardly have been held respon- 
sible. Her employer was a maiden lady 
belonging to an old family in Albany, 
New Vork. She began her service in mid- 
winter; and the first evening, a bitterly 
cold January night, her mistress brought 
out an old-fashioned warming-pan, which 
she had just filled with coals from a fire- 
place in the next room. 

“Now, I want you to warm my bed, 
Katie,” she said. 

“What’s that, ma’am?” asked the serv- 
ant, looking curiously at the skillet- 
shaped implement. 

“It’s a warming-pan. You put it be- 
tween the sheets and it heats them.” 

Not wishing to display further igno- 
rance, the girl took the pan by its handle 
and went up-stairs to the bedroom. In- 
stead of running it over the sheets, as she 
should have done, she left it inside them 
and threw the spreads over it. In this 
operation she accidentally knocked off 
the lid and scattered the live coals. Five 
minutes later her employer rushed up- 
stairs to find the bed in flames. The fire 
was put out without serious damage to 
the rest of the room, but the unfortunate 
maid was dismissed. 

A capable housekeeper of my acquaint- 
ance has told me of a hair-raising initia- 
tion that she received upon taking a 
position in another up-state city. On the 
afternoon following her arrival the mis- 
tress of the house received word that her 
son, who was in the show business, would 
reach home that night for a visit of a few 
days. 

“Go up to Walter’s room and get it in 
shape for him,” she instructed her new 
domestic assistant. 

After changing the linen and dusting 
the furniture, the housekeeper started to 
put some things away in the closet. It 
was so dark there that she pulled the 
chain of an electric light suspended from 
the closet ceiling. As the light flashed on, 
she saw a few inches in front of her eyes 
the pale outline of a human head with a 
hole in the middle of the forehead splashed 
with vivid crimson. She fainted, prompt- 
ly and thoroughly. 

Upon reviving, the housekeeper rushed 
hysterically down-stairs and told what she 
had seen. 

“Ob, I shall never forgive myself,” 
cried her employer. “I should have told 


The Decorative Arts League has 
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which patrons of arts joined in lit- 
tle groups and subscribed for rep- 
licas of any beautiful design that 
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pleased them, even while the de- 
sign was still in the hands of the 
artist,—and has vitalized that sys- 
tem by the employment of all 
modern resources in getting 
quickly into touch with its 
members. 
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WORK of art such as the 
Greek-Pompeian lamp, 
if only ove lamp like it 
nad been made, might have cost 
rather more than three thou- 
sand dollars. The League can 
produce it for about 1-150th 
of that price, because its mem- 
bership is so widespread, and 
because those who wish to sub- 
scribe for identical replicas of it 
can be reached so quickly. 
Three decorative experts of ex- 
ceptional ability collaborated 
in the design of this lamp; 
Olga Popoff Muller, a sculptress 
of international reputation,—An- 
drew P. Popoff, painter, stu- 
dent of the Beaux Arts—and 
John Muller, architect of many 
buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. The result 
is a design of dignity, richness 
and grace which at once distin- 
guish it unmistakably from the 
ordinary commercial products 
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Decorative Arts League 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I will 
pay the carrier $3.85 (an initial deposit) when delivered, plus 
the transportation charges. If not satisfactory I can return 
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remaining your property until fully paid for. 
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for home decoration. 
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“THAD noisy,cold, leaking, sput- 
I tering radiators. But after 
trying one Airid’ on the most 
troublesome radiator with per- 
"fact results, l immediately put 
Airid valves onall my radiators. 
I have had no trouble what- 
ever, since.” — Writes a house- 
owner in Scranton, Pa. 


Airid Air Valves were designed 
by this company to let steam 
radiators do their work proper- 
ly, and thousands of owners 
are finding radiators that were 
cold, noisy and leaky are now 
shot, silent and leakless. 


Just try one Airid 


Put one Airid Air Valve in your cold- 
est room. It is on sale at $1.60 in 
the stores of Heating Contractors and 
Plumbers everywhere, It can be at- 
tached to any radiator in a moment 
by anyone — without tools. If your 
dealer happens to be out of them, 
mail us the coupon below. 


Made and guaranteed by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipsa Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


1807 Elmwood Avenue 
Dept. S 53, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 

| Dept. S 53, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y | 

| _This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid 
Air Valve. We are willing to let Airid stand or fall | 

| by what it will do for the coldest radiator in your | 

| coldest room. | 
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How We Treat Servants and How 
They Treat Us 


(Continued from page 65) 


there wouldn’t be an egg in the place for 
days. Everything left over from the 
madam’s dinner table was saved for her 
next day’s lunch, and if I ate it up she 
jumped all over me. I gog so that about 
all I dared eat was bread and tea.” 

“How about the work?” 

“Oh, the work was easy enough! I 
never had less to do in any place.” 

Here were two absolutely conflicting 
stories. I have often wondered which, if 
either of them, was true. 

The lot of the present-day domestic 
helper is infinitely superior to that of the 
“hired girl,” who was 
looked upon as “one of the family,” but 
who, nevertheless, had to work very long 
hours at scant wages. Hired girls in the 
country frequently received as low as two 
dollars a week, and an afternoon off was 
practically unknown. Often they would 
work from six o’clock in the morning un- 
til eight or nine o’clock at night. 

In New York City to-day a competent 
maid of all work in a small-sized family is 
usually able to get about $70 to $80 a 
month, if she rooms outside. If she has a 
room in her employer’s home, she may be 
willing to work for a few dollars less than 
that amount. But $70 or $80 a month is 
below the general average in more preten- 
tious households, witha retinue of servants. 
Here a good cook commands a salary 
ranging from $75 to $150a month. There 
is generally an assistant cook, who re- 
ceives from $75 to $100 a month; and in 
homes where you find from ten to thirty 
servants—as is the case with many of the 
more palatial establishments—there is al- 
most always a third cook, who does nothing 
but prepare meals for the servants. 

A bodes gets from $80 to $150 a month; 
ladies’ maids are paid from $60 to $75 a 
month—a figure dopey greater than the 
average wage of parlor maids. The pay 
of a laundress is usually from $50 to $75 
a month. In small towns throughout the 
country the wages of maids of all work 
range from $35 to $60 a month, although 
you will seldom find one who will work 
for the lower figure. 


HEN I first started in business, more 

than forty years ago, it was said that 
nearly half of the self-supporting women 
in the country were doing housework. 
Twenty years ago the percentage was less 
than one third. To-day, with nearly 
8,500,000 self-supporting women in the 
United States, there are scarcely a million 
employed in domestic service of all kinds. 
You will find a disproportionate share of 
these in the larger cities. In small cities 
and large towns, particularly in the Mid- 
dle West, the average housewife has given 
up in despair. She does her own work, 
with the exception of washing and clean- 
ing. In some towns the cooking problem 
has been partly solved by “community 
kitchens,” supported by the housewives 
as a whole. 

I believe that more Irish girls are in do- 
mestic service to-day than those of any 
other nationality. The average unmar- 
ried Irish girl who comes to this country 


seems content to remain a general hous: 
worker. French girls are generally an 
bitious to graduate into governesses, hai 
dressers, manicurists, ladies’ maids, an 
similar selected branches of servic 
Scandinavians make excellent cooks an 
chambermaids. The best butlers an 
chauffeurs come from England, where th 
former occupation has been a fine art fa 
centuries. 

Among the most accomplished servant 
I have ever seen are those turned out b: 
the domestic science schools of Sweden 
The number of these workers who com 
to America is pitifully small in compari 
son with the demand. 

The average American girl is not at al 
satisfactory as a servant. Many of ou 
native-born workers look on domesti 
service as “degrading,” and this state o! 
mind tends to make them independent and 
even rude. Often they are offended unless 
they are treated as members of the family. 

There are amazingly few Jewish girls 
in domestic service af any kind. Most 
young women of this nationality marry at 
an early age; and those who do have to 
support themselves seem to prefer busi- 
ness offices and factories. 


(THE modern demand for women in in+ 
dustry has been largely responsible for 
the depletion in the ranks of servants dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The average 
girl of to-day seems to prefer the greater 
independence that gomes from a job where 
her time is her own between five o’clock 
in the afternoon and nine o’clock in the 
morning. She is also likely to be attracted 
by the Fick she may make a few more dol- 
lars a week in an office or factory. Here, 
however, her reckoning is frequently 
wrong. With board and lodgings at their 
present high rates, the unattached girl 
who receives from $20 to $25 a week in a 
business job is able to save far less money 
than the $15-a-week houseworker, who gets 
her meals and room free, and whose cloth- 
ing bill is far less. Indeed, the average 
maid is able to eliminate most of her ex- 
penses for clothing by making over gar- 
ments giver her by her mistress. 

Lately we have noticed indications of a 
swing from office, store, or factory back 
to domestic service. For instance, we 
have had a good many applications from 
department-store clerks, who tell us that 
they find it almost impossible to live on 
their salaries at the present high prices. 
Usually they want positions as ladies’ 
maids or chambermaids—by far the two 
most popular positions in domestic work. 
We are obliged to disappoint most of 
them, however, as we require that a girl 
must have at least a year’s experience 
before we are willing to recommend her 
for the usual position of this kind. 

The war-time period furnished the hey- 
day for domestic workers. The supply 
fell so far short of the demand that girls 
who were willing to do housework found 
themselves in a position to dictate their 
own conditions a work and pay. In fact, 
they “hired” their mistresses. Amon 
the privileges many of them e aa 
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was that of doing only one kind of work. 
Before the war, br instance, a chamber- 
maid was expected also to assist the butler 
in answering the door bell and telephone, 
and to help in the pantry while luncheon 
and dinner were being served. During 
the war period most of them refused to do 
anything more than their chamberwork. 

Since the war these same servants have 
fought so strenuously against any changes 
in wages or working conditions that they 
have managed to keep things on pretty 
much the same scale. 

I find that girls of foreign descent sel- 
dom want to work in families of the same 
nationality as their own. Irish girls, for 
instance, are usually unwilling to go into 
Irish households—while a Swedish home 
is not likely to be looked on with favor by 
a Swedish girl, unless she is still unfamiliar 
with our language. People with babies or 
young children usually have to be content 
with “green” girls or immigrants, although 
Iunderstand that many colored girls do not 
share the prejudice against little ones. 

he average well-to-do employer in 
New York is usually generous with old 
and reliable help. I know of one man 
who gave each of his servants £500 at 
Christmas. Another wealthy man left 
$10,000 in his will to each of his servants 
who had been with him more than fifteen 
years—and those of less service received 
smaller but substantial sums. A cook 
who had served a fine old family faith- 
fully for forty years was presented with a 
comfortable home and a permanent in- 
come not long ago, when she became in- 
capacitated for further work. Her former 
employers also hired a nurse to care for 
her as long as she lived. On the other 
hand, I know a decrepit old coachman, 
who received nothing in the will of a mil- 
lionaire whom he had served with rare 
faithfulness for thirty-five years. 


ERVANTS of the betterclass are almost 

invariably honest and dependable. Of 
course there are exceptions to the general 
tule. A few years ago, for instance, I re- 
call that the police raided a domestic 
workers’ social club in the heart of the 
New York theatrical district, after re- 
peated complaints had been made about 
the “high jinks” that were being carried 
on there. The rooms were lavishly fur- 
nished; and it turned out that most of the 
articles there had been stolen by butlers, 
valets, and footmen from the homes of 
their wealthy employers. 

One of our most baffling problems comes 
in checking up the references of girls who 
apply for domestic service. We have to do 
this in order to protect our clients. Some- 
times we find that names and addresses 
of fictitious persons have been given in 
these letters of reference. Such letters 
are usually written by friends or relatives 
of the servants presenting them. The 
crude spelling, bad penmanship, and su- 
perlative terms of praise generally enable 
us to suspect the fraud at once. When an 
applicant turns in such a letter her name 
is at once stricken from our books. 

On the other hand, perfectly reliable 
girls frequently get poor references or no 
teferences at all after long periods of faith- 
ful service. Either their late employers 
are disgruntled at losing them, or they do 
Not want to take the trouble to write 
these recommendations. In either in- 
stance their attitude is unfair. 


I recall the case of one extremely con- 
scientious Irish girl, recently landed in 
America, who was so anxious to make a 
good impression that for several months 
she did not take advantage of the usual 
Thursday afternoon out. One day she 
announced that she wanted to exercise 
this privilege. 


“WEY should you wish to go out?” in- 
quired her employer curtly. “You 
haven’t any friends on this side and 
you’ve no place to visit.” 

“You seem to think Im a machine, 
ma’am,” protested the girl. 


“Don’t be insolent!’ stormed the 
woman. “I never take ‘back talk’ from 
my help.” : 


The maid said nothing further, but the 
following morning she gave two weeks’ 
notice. When she left, her employer re- 
fused to write a letter of reference. 

This girl seemed to be in the grip of 
hard luck. She lost her next job through 
a disastrous blunder—but one for which 
she should hardly have been held respon- 
sible. Her employer was a maiden lady 
belonging to an old family in Albany, 
New ork. She began her service in mid- 
winter; and the first evening, a bitterly 
cold January night, her mistress brought 
out an old-fashioned warming-pan, which 
she had just filled with coals from a fire- 
place in the next room. 

“Now, I want you to warm my bed, 
Katie,” she said. 

“What’s that, ma’am?” asked the serv- 
ant, looking curiously at the skillet- 
shaped implement. 

“It’s a warming-pan. You put it be- 
tween the sheets and it heats them.” 

Not wishing to display further igno- 
rance, the girl took the pan by its handle 
and went up-stairs to the bedroom. In- 
stead of running it over the sheets, as she 
should have done, she left it inside them 
and threw the spreads over it. In this 
operation she accidentally knocked off 
the lid and scattered the live coals. Five 
minutes later her employer rushed up- 
stairs to find the bed in flames. The fire 
was put out without serious damage to 
the rest of the room, but the unfortunate 
maid was dismissed. 

A capable housekeeper of my acquaint- 
ance has told me of a hair-raising initia- 
tion that she received upon taking a 
position in another up-state city. On the 
afternoon following her arrival the mis- 
tress of the house received word that her 
son, who was in the show business, would 
reach home that night for a visit of a few 
days. 

“Go up to Walter’s room and get it in 
shape for him,” she instructed her new 
domestic assistant. 

After changing the linen and dusting 
the furniture, the housekeeper started to 
put some things away in the closet. It 
was so dark there that she pulled the 
chain of an electric light suspended from 
the closet ceiling. As the light flashed on, 
she saw a few inches in front of her eyes 
the pale outline of a human head with a 
hole in the middle of the forehead splashed 
with vivid crimson. She fainted, prompt- 
ly and thoroughly. 

Upon reviving, the housekeeper rushed 
hysterically down-stairs and told what she 
had seen. 

“Oh, I shall never forgive myself,” 
cried her employer. “I should have told 
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Individuality and Distinction in 
Home Decoration 


The Decorative Arts League has 
taken the ancient system,—by 
which patrons of arts joined in lit- 
tle groups and subscribed for rep- 
licas of any beautiful design that 
pleased them, even while the de- 
sign was still in the hands of the 
artist, —and has vitalized that sys- 
tem by the employment of all 
modern resources in getting 
quickly into touch with its 
members. 
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WORK of art such as the 
Greek-Pompeian lamp, 
if only one lamp like it 

had been made, might have cost 
rather more than three thou- 
sand dollars. The League can 
produce it for about 1-150th 
of that price, because its mem- 
bership is so widespread, and 
because those who wish to sub- 
scribe for identical replicas of it 
can be reached so quickly. 
Three decorative experts of ex- 
ceptional ability collaborated 
in the design of this lamp; 
Olga Popoff Muller, a sculptress 
of international reputation,—An- 
drew P. Popoff, painter, stu- 
dent of the Beaux Arts—and 
John Muller, architect of many 
buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. The result 
is a design of dignity, richness 
and grace which at once distin- 
guish it unmistakably from the 
ordinary commercial products 
of “factory designing depart- 
ments.” 

We Send it Gladly for 

Examination 

We will ship the Greek-Pompe- 
ian Floor Lamp, the Muller- 
Popoff design, to try out in your 
own home. We lend it for your 
inspection and comparison; for 
the judgment of yourself, your 
family, and those of your friends 
whose opinions in matters of 
beauty and art have weight. 
When the carrier delivers it to 
you, hand him the small charge 
for postage, and $3.85 
(which is the deposit, 
and is returnable) 
Then compare. Visit 
the art importers, 
the decorators, the 
jewelers, the large 


stores, and the commercial electric showrooms. 


Carrier 


Works of beauty 
and permanence 
— heirlooms a 
century from 
now. A lamp 
designed by the 
Muller - Popof 
group, and 
owned by the 
a E A eh 


Height, about 6 
feet; finish, rich 
3 Bronze. 
Base and cap are 
cast in solid Me- 
dallium. The upper 
shaft is seamless 


brass. Shade is 
patchiniene, brass 
sound, with top 
and bottom bands 
in deep red, design 
in black, and back- 
ground in brown 
with delicate over * 
tones of green, yel- 
low and red. he 
color scheme har- 


monizes every- 
where. 
Inside the shade 
the reflecting sur- 
face is of a delicate 
old rose diffusing a 
warm and meliow 
low. 

wo pivots, at 
shaft and shade, 
enable light to be 
placed at any an- 
gle. Fifteen feet 
of cord, with two- 
piece sectional 
socket. 
The lamp is com- 
plete, ready for 
the bulb to be put 
into it, Weight 
packed is about 
22 pounds. 

The regular price 
was originally fixed 
at $36, but the in- 
troductory price 
and to members ol 
the Decorative 
Arts League, was 
temporarily made 
$19.85 (which may 
have to be discon- 
tinued). 
The price has not 
been advanced yet. 
You can have one 
of the Muller-Pop- 
off Greek-Pompe- 


ian lamps—(if you 
act at once)—at 
exactly the price 
paid by members 


of the Decorative 
Arts League. And 
you can ecome a 
member without 
cost or obligation. 


Read 
the 
Coupon 


See If you 


can find any lamp that even approaches it in beauty and 
artistic perfection—even at twice or five times the price at 
which this beautiful lamp can be yours (if you act promptly). 


Search thoroughly. 


That is why 


the lamp is sent to you 


We do no “selling” in the ordinary commercial sense. The 
lamp must sell itself to you—on your own judgment and 
comparison. If It does not. ..send it back any time with- 
in five days. (That is all the “selling” that the Decorative 
Arts League relies on—all that it has ever needed for any 
of its productions). We will return your deposit at once, and 
in full; and you will be under no further obligations whatever. 


Decorative Arts League 


Gallery 602, 505 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


For the convenience of our members we have established a 
gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, Suite 602, where this lamp and 


various other art objects are on view. 


Decorative Arts League 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I will 
pay the carrier $3.85 (an initial deposit) when delivered, plus 


the transportation charges. 


If not satisfactory I can return 


the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund 
my deposit in full. If I do not return it in that time I agree 
to purchase it at the special introductory price of $19.85 and 
will send $4 monthly from date for four months; the lamp 
remaining your property until fully paid for. 

Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that 
such membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, 
and is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers 
me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things 
for home decoration. 

If you want information on our other special productions 
check here, Am-L 


Signed...... 
Address J 
City. . State..... see 


Cannot be sent on approval outside Continental U. 8. A. 
pea e aati ba emit hee ha a 
ES a aa 
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How would you like to add 
figures like these? 


I MDC XVII 
IMI CXI LXXIV 
Vill XIX XXI 


The Romans did it for centuries. 
Looks like a century job, doesn’t it? 

Then came the Arabic numerals— 
EREN etc.—which made the add- 
ing machine possible. 

That possibility was first realized 
in a practical time-saving way by the 
Comptometer. 

Adding and Calculating on the 
Comptometer is as big an improve- 
ment over doing it mentally, as the 
Arabic system of notation was over 
the Roman. 

The Comptometer brings the econ- 
omy of speed with accuracy to all the 
figure work of accounting—Invoice, 
Inventory, Payroll Footings and Ex- 
tensions; Figuring Costs, Estimates, 
Sales Percentages by Salesmen, De- 
partment or Territory; Adding Trial 
Balances, Daily Sales and Balancing 
Ledger Accounts. 


_In fact, the Comptometer makes a 
high speed job of it all. 


A Comptometer man will be glad 
to show you how it does it. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


1700 N. Paulina Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED KEY 


Why the Comptometer 
Is Preferred 


Because itis easy to operate: 
Just press the keys—the large 
figures to Add and Multiply— 
the small ones to Subtract and 
Divide. It’s just that easy. 
Because it is rapid: The 
Comptometer is known the 
world over as the sterling 
quality, high speed machine for 
both adding and calculating. 


Because it is safe: The Con- 
trolled-key will not permit an 
incomplete or faulty keystroke 
to register an error; the “clear” 
register signal guards 
against starting work 
on an uncleared reg- 
ister. 


ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the Comptometer has If not made by Felt & Tar- 
the Controlled-key safeguard rant, it’s not a Comptometer 


you about that. A few years ago my son 
got control of a small museum, with a 
‘chamber of horrors” much like the one 
that you may have seen in the old Eden 
Musée in New York. Later he closed the 
place out, but he brought home a few of 
the ‘relics? What you saw was the wax 
reproduction of the head of a notorious 
criminal, whose career was ended when 
he was shot between the eyes in a gun 
fight with several detectives. The news- 
papers gave so much space to the affair 
that the wax head was made to gratify 
morbid public curiosity.” 


GOMETIM ES in our daily routine we un- 
‘7 cover interesting stories of people with 
a background of culture whom misfortune 
has forced into domestic service. A sur- 
prising case of this kind was called to my 
attention not long ago. One day a ragged 
and bleary man applied to a certain em- 

loyment agency for work of any kind. 

espite his appearance, there was some- 
thing so appealing about him that the 
manager gave him a second-hand suit of 
clothing and the money for a bath and 
shave. Soap, water, and razor worked 
such marvels with him that the manager, 
finding that he was a skilled automobile 
driver, recommended him for the position 
of chauffeur to a woman who conducted a 
fashionable girls’ school in Connecticut. 

During an influenza epidemic that 
quite demoralized her teaching staff, his 
employer reached such a pitch of despair 
that she thought of temporarily closing 
down her school. 

“Things are going from bad to worse,” 
she remarked casually one afternoon to 
her chauffeur. “My French professor 
was taken seriously ill this morning.” 

An hour or two later she heard a tap on 
her library door. The chauffeur entered. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” he said; 
“but I have been thinking that I may be 
of assistance to you. I know the French 
language perfectly, and I think that I can 
satisfactorily fill the place of the professor 
who is ill. During my last two years in 
college I was student assistant in our Ro- 
mance language department. Moreover, 
I have lived for several years in Paris.” 

After recovering from her astonish- 
ment, the woman had a long talk with 
this surprising person. Eventually, he 
confided to her that he had come from a 
fine New England family, and that after 
his graduation from college he had taken 
a good position with a New York import- 
ing concern. At the end of two years he 
was sent abroad as the high-salaried man- 
ager of their Paris branch. The gay life 
of the French capital proved too much 
for him and he became a derelict, with 
both his position and his self-respect lost. 
Later, he returned to America, but he was 
unable to check his love for drink. Finally, 
after a prolonged “spree,” he had applied 
to the agency for service of any kind. 

“T have ‘gone straight’ from that day 
to this,” he said; “and I know that I am 
once more master of myself.” 

After considerable deliberation, his 
employer offered him the position tempo- 
rarily. He handled his new duties with real 
skill, and rapidly became the most popular 
teacher in the school. When the professor 
returned, his substitute went back to his 
former employers and convinced them of 
his reformation. To-day he is once more 
well on his way up the ladder. 


| 


| 
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The Confessions of an 
After-Dinner Speaker 


(Continued from page 55) 


on which he ought to object, he might 
turn in his chair and gaze steadily out the 
window. 

When a public speaker finds on the faces 
of his audience the expression which tells 
him he has won their sympathy and is 
convincing them, he knows i 
briefly follow that particular line of 
thought to its logical conclusion, and make 
his direct appeal for anything he wants 
the audience to do, as soon as possible. If 
similar indications of interest and convic- 
tion come in the course of a private con- 
ference, these must be taken not only as a 
favorable sign but as a warning—against 
the danger of saying too much. It may 
then be time to stop talking, and to give 
the man a chance to come to a decision. 

People may be hostile to you and your 
ideas, and at the same time he very much 
interested in what you are saying. Even 
though they are polite enough to listen and 
not interrupt, they give you unmistakable 
signs of their hostility. They have an ex- 
pression of resentment or incredulity. 

There is one peculiarity common to hos- 
tile audiences ‘and hostile individuals: 
While listening to you politely and even 
with interest, they seem to let your voice 
go on through them and out into the 
world at large. en you are talking to 
a man or to an audience that agrees with 
you, your voice seems to come back with 
a good hearty rebound. 

Remember this: When we fail to in- 
terest or convince those with whom we are 
dealing, it is usually because we have not 
considered the subject from their point of 
view. 


FEW people who have not had consider- 
ableexperience in public speaking realize 
that there are “leaders” in every audi- 
ence. The leaders are persons who listen 
most intently to what the speaker says. 
They are discovered by the spéaker be 
cause they are the first and heartiest to 
applaud, or they may turn to their neigh- 
bors and quickly whisper something in a 
way that shows they have been impressed. 
Often there are as many as half a dozen 
“leaders” in a single audience. 

It is generally supposed that country 
audiences are more demonstrative and 
enthusiastic than city audiences. From 
my experience, however, I would say that 
the contrary is true. 

Country audiences are most enthusiastic 
on patriotic subjects, the home and na- 
tional ideals. City audiences are stirred to 
enthusiasm most quickly by a quick re- 
tort or a witty turn. Country audiences 
are far more responsive to stories than 
city audiences. This, I suppose, is because 
country pore do not read so many news- 
paper jokes and have fewer opportunities 
to hear jokes and stories on the stage. 
There is one thing that country audiences 
especially dislike, and that is the effort of 
a speaker who comes from the city to talk 
and act as though he were a countryman 
himself. The man who tries to make a hit 
in this way may get a few laughs at the 
start; but very soon the audience becomes 


at he should - 


Your floors stay beautiful 


“You put 
the wax 
in here” 


Can of Wax 
FREE 


You will be given a can 
of wax free when you 
buy your Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order 
direct on the coupon 
below. 


once they are gone over 
with Old English Wax 


NCE finished with Old English Wax, your floors will 
maintain a lustrous, rich-looking appearance always. 
The only future care necessary is an occasional touching up 
of the spots most used—doorways, in front of the piano, etc. 
The cost of Old English waxed floors is about a third 
that of finishing floors in any other way. And such floors 
will not show heel-marks or scratches. 


The easiest way to wax floors 

Waxing floors by hand with a cloth has always been a 
good way, but nowadays thousands use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. This device differs entirely from any 
weighted floor brush because it both waxes and polishes the 
floor. The only device of its kind. Lasts a lifetime. 
Buy your Old English Waxer-Polisher now and get a can 
of wax free. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
on the coupon below. 


Beautiful illustrated book, FREE 


Thirty-two pages of valuable information and advice on 
the finish and care of floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, 
and automobiles. Coupon brings your copy free. 


You can buy Old English products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, Bouse furnishing, and department stores. 


THE A. $. BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, O, 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Tae A. S. Boyce Company, 1624 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


oO Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can 
of Wax Free at the special time- 
limited price of $5.00. 


g Check here for 

free book only 

Send me your free book, “ Beauti- 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- 
ture—Their Finish and Care.” 


Name. . 


Address. sac n aa aces š 
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PROVED da RABILITY 


Judge 97- 
Ben B.Lindsey, tells 
how Corona stands up 


RONA has many famous friends and there is one 

point on which they all agree. Corona stands up! 
This is what Judge Ben B. Lindsey, the famous pro- 
moter of our Juvenile Court System, says about Corona: 
“My Corona was indispensable to me during the war. 
I spent the larger part of a year in France, Italy and 
England, everywhere I found the Corona, often as busy 
as the machine guns, and there was nothing in the 
Service more certain or reliable”. : 
This is praise from a high source, but no less convincing 
are the letters we receive from less famous folks all over 
the world. They tell how Corona has worked for them 
year in and year out, with no trouble, few, if any, repairs 
and no appreciable wear. 
The records of Corona’s durability go back over 
seventeen years, and they combine the experience of 
500,000 owners! 


If you want a typewriter that will stand up, buy a Corona. 


Mark on the coupon the kind of work you do, 
and we will send you some valuable personal 


suggestions without obligation to you. 350 


With case 
There’s a Corona 


store near you. 


The Personal Writing Machine Your phone book 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. tells you where. 


~ Doctor | CORONA TYPEWRITER CO. INC. 
piracy 102 MAIN STREET 
i Manufacturer GROTON, N.Y. 
. Office 


Or atiii Please tell me how Corona can help me 


«. Selling | in the work I have indicated. 
... Student | 


Teacher | NAME 


`. Writer | 


| ADDRESS 


cold and distant, feeling that the maris a 
humbug and is trying to curry favor. 

Both city and country audiences are 
perfectly willing to listen to the man with 
whose ideas they disagree if the speaker 
himself is not ‘too dogmatic, and if he 
shows that he is willing to discuss and ex- 
plain his point of view. As one of the 
audience, your sympathy often helps a 
speaker, and your hostility may also help 
by stimulating him—if you don’t inter- 
rupt with too many questions. A little 
heckling, a question or two, or some other 
kind of protest is not invariably a bad 
thing for the speaker. In this connection I 
remember an experience I had in London 
a few years ago: 

At a luncheon of the American polo 
team, I sat next to an English barrister, 
who invited me to that evening’s dinner 
of the bar in honor of Augustine Birrell, 
then Secretary for Ireland. 

On my way down Fleet Street to the 
dinner, I felt a keen sense of exaltation. 
Was I not going to see all the wax figures 
rise in their places and suffer as I myself 
had suffered? ; 

Hardly had I arrived when an elderly 
gentleman told me that the dignitary who 
was to propose the toast to the bar of 
England was unable to attend. Since I 
had recently conducted a trial that had 
attracted international attention, he 
thought it would be appropriate for me 
to take his place. : 

My vanity must have been touched, for 
I was rather pleased that he was disin- 
clined to accept my excuses. The first 
thing I knew I found myself sitting at the 
speaker’s table with the other waxworks. 

he thing that perplexed me was that I 
could see no toastmaster. I soon dis- 
covered that there wasn’t any. 


HE time for speaking came. An ancient 

servitor in knee breeches came to the 
board and cried: “My lords and gentle- 
men! Give heed! Give heed! Lord 
Shaw!” Lord Shaw, in concluding his re- 
marks said something like this, “I propose 
a toast to the Hon. Augustine Birrell, and 
with it I couple the name of So-and-so.” 
Then So-and-so arose. After each pair of 
speakers the grizzled monitor came forth 
with his “give heed,” and so the program 
progressed. 

I think myself that this procedure has 
some nice points about it. But if you’re 
new to the circumstances, if you’re one of 
the fellows expecting to be promulgated 
into the limelight any minute, and all the 
while you feel soel getting emptier and 
emptier of anything worth saying, you 
wish you knew just when the firing squad 
would arrive. 

Finally, one of the speakers coupled 
with his toast the name of “ Mr. Littleton, 
New York.” And I noticed with a pecu- 
liar sinking of the stomach that he had 
announced my cable address. I didn’t re- 
sent it, but the unusual touch stood out 
more vividly in my mind than anything 
I had to say. 

I stood up. Everybody could see at a 
glance that ETRE belong. I knew it bet- 
ter than anyone else. No wonder, I 
thought, that the previous speaker gave 
my cable address. They’ll want to know 
where to send condolences to my wife. 

Then I got under way with some weighty 


' remarks about my having come from a 


polo luncheon to a dinner of the bar with- 
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56 is just a number—S8 is just a number—but 57 means good things to eat 


Here are Heinz 57 Varieties. How many do you know? 


CoOnaue U N m 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato 
Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 
without Meat—Vegetarian 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Heinz Peanut Butter 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
Heinz Mince Meat 
Heinz Plum Pudding 
ona Fig Pudding 
Hans Cherry Preserves 
Heinz Red Rasp berty Preserves 
einz Peach Preserves 
einz Damson Plum Preserves 


Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
Heinz Apple Butter 

Heinz Crab-apple ps 

Heinz Currant Jelly 

Heinz Grape Jey = 

Heinz Quince I y 

Heinz Apple Jelly 

Heinz Dill Pickles 

Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 

Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 

Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
Heinz Queen Olives 


38 
39 
40 
41 


Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
Heinz Stuffed Olives 

Heinz Ripe Olives 

Heinz Pure Olive Oil 

Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
Heinz Chili Sauce 

Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

Heinz Prepared Mustard 
Heinz India Relish 

Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
Heinz Salad Dressing 

Heinz Mayonnaise 

Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


If you know only 4 or 5, you can be assured that the other 53 or 52 are just 
as good. If your grocer does not have the ones you want please write us 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Whats What { 
in Chain Making i 


Derrick chains that protect lives and stand the severest 
strains of hard usage; tire chains that make motoring safe 
and stand the gaff of bumping, starting, stopping—both 
made by the same company, both made by the skill and 
experience gained in forty years of chain making. 

That’s why McKay Tire Chains are the best chains 
money can buy. They are made by an organization that 
knows what’s what in chain making—an organization 
whose forty years’ experience has taught them to produce 
a better, safer chain. 

Because they outwear ordinary chains by months and 
miles, McKay Tire Chains are the most economical to buy. 
And because they go on and come off more easily, and stay 
on better, McKay Tire Chains are the handiest to use. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN 
& FORGING COMPANY 
Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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out being just sure where one began and 
where the other left off. Presently I re- 
alized that I had not mentioned the guest 
of honor. So I said: 

“T must hasten to pay my respects to 
the able and distinguished Irishman, Mr. 
Birrell, who—” 

But no sooner had I said “distinguished 
Irishman” than shouts of “No! No!” 
went up from all parts of the room. 

Mine was the unenviable position of a 
speaker who has made an egregious error 
which is instantly recognized by every- 
one in his audience. Obviously Birrell 
wasn’t an Irishman. What could I say? 
Having nothing to say, I waited for the 
“Noes” to cease. Then, without knowing 
where I was going I went on, ‘‘‘Well, 
we're all lawyers here. All I can say is that 
Mr. Birrell looks like an Irishman. He 
speaks like an Irishman. And he’s Secre- 
tary for Ireland. That, I should say, 
makes a good prima facie case!” 

This evoked laughter, but obviously 1 
was expected to go on and, as luck would 
have it, the right words came. “If,” I said, 
“because of his brilliancy and wit I natu- 
rally ascribe him to that section of the 
Empire from which we are accustomed to 
look for these particular qualities, you’ll 
forgive me!” 

Then they were satisfied. They were 
kind enough to rise and cheer. And when 
it was all over I decided I would still be 
able to stay in London without disguising 
my name. Then I discovered that the lot 
of the after-dinner speaker is indeed a 
thankless one. I was accused of having 
perpetrated my mistake about Birrell’s 
nationality intentionally, in order to pre- 

are the way for a graceful compliment. 

had, of course, simply proceeded on the 
assumption that the English would make 
a man Secretary for Ireland because he 
was an Irishman. 


HE long-winded speaker who is like a 
fast through-line, transcontinental ex- 
ress with no terminal facilities is the 
ardest for the toastmaster to deal with, 
as he is the hardest for the audience to 
endure. The shortest speeches are made in 
New York, where the approved length is 
fifteen minutes. 

From my experience, I would say that 
the biggest handicap a man can have as an 
after-dinner speaker is a career in the 
United States Senate. The great thing 
with speakers in the Senate is deliberation, 
the choice of polysyllables and the length 
of time a speech can be made to last. 
Moreover, a man in the Senate gets ac- 
customed to preparing state papers for 
posterity. He may talk without interrup- 
tion for hours at a time, with scarcely any 
audience except a stenographer. So he 
really acquires the habit of dictating. This 
kind of speaking is entirely different froi 
that of meeting the emergencies of after- 
dinner baiting. 

I recall two speakers who were sched- 
uled to address the banqueting members 
of a patriotic organization. The first 
speaker was a witty man, and he was dis- 
posed to have some fun at the expense of 
the second speaker. After using the time 
allotted to him, the first speaker called the 
attention of the banqueters to the fact 


that he was going to save them from the 
ordeal of listening to the.second speaker, 
by taking up his time also. He continued 
and made a very long speech, which lasted 


TIRE CHAINS “[UTTTTTT 
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until a late hour, and many of his humor- 
ous remarks were at the expense of the 
second speaker. When the second speak- 
er’s turn came, he said: 

“In view of the lateness of the hour, I 
rise merely to remind you that I am from 
“Texas. While my friend was speaking, I 
was thinking of the old Texas farmer who 
was pouring raw vegetables into a hog 
trough near the highway. While he was 
thus engaged a queer character who had 
escaped from Harvard University hap- 
pened to come along. 

***Don’t you know,’ said this scientist 
to the farmer, ‘that if you cooked those 
vegetables the hogs could digest them in 
half the time?’ 

“Which? What’s that?’ returned the 
farmer excitedly. And then, after chewing 
over the dietetic idea for a moment, the 
farmer said, ‘Suppose they could! What, 
in heaven’s name, is time to a hog?’” 

With that the speaker sat down, and 
then the storm broke. Doubtless it was a 
brutal retort, but the first speaker cer- 
tainly had brought it on himself. 


IMEON FORD, one of the ablest and 

wittiest after-dinner speakers we have 
ever had in this country, told me once that 
he had never madea speech without suffer- 
ing great nervousness beforehand. In his 
case, the ordeal was so great that, though 
he invariably met with success, he finally 
swore off from this form of recreation. 

When you see indications of nervousness 
in a speaker, don’t be too sure at once that 
he is not equal to the occasion. There is no 

ood speaker who doesn’t at the start suf- 
Fer a little tremor of the knees, a dryness 
in the throat, and an increased heart beat. 
Instead of being signs of inexperience or 
cowardice, these may be indications of the 
speaker’s intellectual stimulus—a good 
sign for both speaker and audience. The 
man who arises without a tremor to talk 
to an audience in cold blood is the one 
most likely to bore you. 

There is ho agony on earth like that en- 
dured by the speaker who is going through 
from a nervous start to safe ground. The 
very nervousness which fits him to make a 
good speech he has to conceal from you in 
the audience as much as possible. He has 
to recover himself quickly, for he cannot 
let his audience feel that he lacks confi- 
dence. His road is never plain. He doesn’t 
know just where he is going, nor whether 
you want to-follow. And this is not be- 
cause he is anxious to please the crowd but 
because he has something he wants to 
communicate and make plain. This is 
true of any after-dinner speaker who is 
worth his salt. 

I have a definite conviction as to the 
value of after-dinner speaking in any civil- 
ized community. In my own mind, I 
separate what we know as after-dinner 
patter from the historical, intellectual 
contact of minds that are stimulated by 
the promulgation of ideas. To my mind, 
the fun-making in after-dinner speaking is 
merely incidental. 

It 1s the same old story: Much as we 
would like to think that we are moved by 
reason, the whole world is, in fact, moved 
by emotion. The man who tries to be very 
serious or very witty may easily fail, but 
the speaker who appeals to you with real 
convictions never fails. No matterwhether 
the greatest subject to him is the breeding 
of white Leghorns, the plight of Christians 


De you know that the first signs of age 
are shown in the skin, and that it is 
the surest indicator of bodily health? 


Is it right then, that anything so important should be given 
only chance attention? Yet that is the attitude many women 
have towards their skin, and it is why they look old at thirty. 
Remember that a soft, smooth complexion is not to be had after 
the age of twenty without persistent effort. 


Cleanliness is the basis of beauty—yet all clean skins are 
not beautiful. Sometimes the cleansing has been too rough, 
but more often the soap was too harsh. You cannot be over care- 
ful in the selection of your toilet soap. Never purchase any 
kind because it is cheap. To save at the expense of your skin is 
misplaced economy. 


Give yourself a «beauty treatment with Resinol Soap to- 
night, and you will understand why thousands of women consider 
it the ideal cleanser. But it is more than a cleanser. By power 
of the Resinol it contains, it builds with each treatment a 
healthy resistance to germ invasion. As these little parasites 
are acknowledged to be the primary cause of skin disorders, why 
not try to prevent their development? 


The daily use of Resinol Soap will give you the comfort of knowing that your skin is properly 
cleansed and protected. Sold by the cake or box at all drug and toilet goods counters. 


“Simply perfection for any complexion.” 
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You Can Be The One in Five 
That Does Not Pay 


Watch your teeth — 
and care for them 


Do you know that four persons out of every five past 
forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, and 
many thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea? 


Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding gums, 
of Pyorrhea’s presence or coming? 


Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your 
teeth and health are menaced and ‘the odds are so 
overwhelmingly against you? 


Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect your 
gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he will tell 
you to brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s 
For the Gums. 


Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health alike. 
When it strikes, the gums recede, the teeth loosen 
or must be extracted, and infection often spreads 
throughout the system. 


Forhan's For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foeman. 
When used in time and used consistently, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress, and in addition, keep 
the teeth white, the gums firm and the mouth healthy. 


It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is used and 
recommended by the foremost dentists. Buy a tube today. 
It is pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrheg 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


in Armenia, or the League of Nations—if 
he is really deeply convinced, so that he 
has a message for you, his speech will go 
like a flame. It won’t matter how his con- 
victions are clothed, either, but only with 
what sincerity and emotional power they 
are launched at you. 

A good many after-dinner speakers, who 
have really been serious men and who have 
achieved reputations for humor, have 
found themselves handicapped by this 
reputation. I know a forceful, able man 
in New York who has a nation-wide repu- 
tation as a “witty” speaker. Sometimes, 
after becoming known as a wit, he would 
make a serious, important speech without 
being funny once, but his auditors were 
always inclined te laugh at the serious 
things he said, because they thought that, 
coming from him, they must be intended 
to be funny. 

One night, when he still hoped that he 
could kill his reputation as a funny man, 
he made a serious speech on a subject of 
national importance. It was well received 
by his audience; no one laughed. His was 
the last place on the program. Before he 
had completed his address, the newspaper 
reporters had gone. The morning news- 
papers gave an account of the affair, 
quoted from most of the speeches at 
length, and concluded their accounts by 
various observations, the tenor of which 
was: “Mr. So-and-so made a_ witty 
speech, and was received with shouts of 
laughter.” 


ARK TWAIN was onewho suffered es- 

pecially from the tendency of an audi- 
ence to think that a man with a reputation 
of a wit is always bound to be funny. Un- 
derneath, Clemens was a serious, even a 
tragic, man. More than once I have been 
present when he obviously wished to appeal 
to an after-dinner audience with pathos. 
But all the serious things he said were 
mistaken for humorous exaggeration. 

He once challenged me to tell him 
a funny story that he had never heard. 
He thought it couldn’t be done, but I re- 
membered a little clipping I had once 
made from a newspaper. It happened that 
he hadn’t heard this story and it amused 
him considerably. I suppose the story is 
well known now: The editor of a country 
paper received from a subscriber a picture 
of a domesticated man, which carried this 
written information: “This is a picture 
of your subscriber kneading bread with 
his coat off.” The editor promptly wrote 
back that if the subscriber didn’t pay up 
what he owed, the editor would soon be 
needing bread with his pants off! 

I have known speakers who made a 
point of never arriving until the dinner, 
or even the speaking, was well under way. 
Their coming in late not infrequent 
causes the audience to rise and cheer. 
Some speakers find such a demonstration 
very satisfying, in spite of the fact that 
they may have deliberately provoked it. 

This sort of thing happened one night 
when I was serving as toastmaster. The 
belated speaker came in when one of the 
speakers was nearing the close of his re- 
marks. The latter had to stop speaking 
while the new arrival shook hands with the 
others at the speakers’ table and ac- 
knowledged the applause. The few ar- 
rival was a man famous for his great string 
of funny stories. When quiet was restored, 
the speaker who had the floor said: “ I was 
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The Proper Finish Will Make Your Furniture 


Small odd pieces of modern 
furniture add greatly to the 
attractiveness of every home. 
You, yourself, can easily make 
them for your family. There 
is no particular trick to con- 
structing porch swings, tables, 
telephone sets, ete. 


Harmonize 


The furniture, woodwork and 
floors of your home can be 
made to harmonize if a little 
taste is used in finishing them. 
You can easily refinish dingy, 
shabby, scratehed wood. Our 
method involves practically no 
expense. All you need is a 
little time — a brush — and 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very 
easy to apply—it goes on eas- 
ily and quickly, without a lap 
or a streak. It penetrates 
deeply, bringing out the beauty 
of the grain without raising it 
— dries in 4 hours and does not 
rub off or smudge. 
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Johnson’s Wood D ye 


If you are building or remod- 
- eling you should have our book 

on Wood Finishing. It is 

chock full of valuable infor- 
‘mation. Tells just what ma- 

terials to use and how to apply 
- them. We will gladly send it 

free and postpaid. Use coupon 
- at right. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 
has many uses, for both the 
artisan and amateur. 
tects and contractors specify it 
for coloring woodwork and 
flooring in new buildings. 
Painters and decorators use it 
with equal satisfaction on new 
and old woodwork of all kinds. 
Housewives delight in it for 
doing over old furniture and 
for coloring reed and wicker 
baskets, ete. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 

is made in fourteen standard 

shades—a few of which are: 
129 Dark Mahogany 
127 Brown Mahogany 


140 Early English 
131 Walnut 


126 Light Oak 
123 Dark Oak 
110 Bog Oak 
124 Golden Oak 
125 Mission Oak 


All shades may be easily light- 
ened, darkened or intermixed. 
Full directions on every label. 
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artistic stained and enameled effects. 
Gives practical suggestions on making 
your home artistic, cheery and inviting. 
Tells just what materials to use and how 
to apply them. Includes color card— 
gives covering capacities, ete. Use 
coupon below. 
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IN THIS INSTRUMENT one diamond 
is cut into shape by another diamond 
which revolves rapidly. The operator 
listens to the click-click through his 
telephone head set and adjusts the 
diamonds till the right click tells him 
they are making proper contact. 


When diamond cuts diamond 


—an incident in making telephones 


RGUMENTS for buying diamonds 
are familiar to everybody. Possibly 
a new one is economy. 

Yet it is a fact that the makers of your 
telephone find it a real economy to use 
diamond pointed tools in many cutting op- 
erations which require a sharp, hard edge. 

On materials which would blunt hard 
steel in five minutes, there are diamonds 
in use here three months before their edge 
needs to be renewed. 

Just another indication that Western Elec- 
tric practices economy as well as speed and 
accuracy in the production of a telephone. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


This is the 
diamond 


EVEN THE DIAMOND, after 
a long period of cutting hard 
rubber, needs to have its edge 
renewed. This grinding wheel, 
sprinkled with diamond dust for 
an abrasive, does the sharpening 
—much as facets are cut on the 
stone in Milady’s ring. 


SWITCHBOARD 
KEY HANDLES. 
A diamond is need- 
ed in working on || 
these rubber parts, | 
since its keen edge | 
reduces the fric- 

tion of the cutting 

operation—and heat from excessive 
friction might melt the rubber, 


BLACK DIAMONDS 
TOO! A fact. Grains of 
coal inside the transmit- 
ter are a vital part of 
the telephone—its very 
“vocal cords”. 


YOUR TELEPHONE RE- 
CEIVER owes its smooth 
surface to the sharpness of 
the diamond. In the ma- 
chine pictured here this 
jewel is trimming away the 
rough edges, to prepare the 
receiver for your hand and 
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not aware that our distinguished friend 
was going to speak here to-night, or I 
would not have told his favorite story!” 
Then he sat down. 

When the distinguished friend rose to 
speak immediately thereafter, he floun- 
dered painfully. He didn’t want to tell 
any story that had been told there already 
that evening, and thus confirm the fact 
that he had a “favorite” story, or a lim- 
ited supply of them, and he had no way of 
knowing what stories the previous speaker 
had told. He made a very short speech. 


I HAVE been present on some occasions 
when the most amusing speech was made 
by a man who was not on the program at 
all. I have one case in mind in particular. 

The State Bar Association was holding 
its banquet at the Ten Eyck Hotel, at 
Albany. John Millburn presided, and Mr. 
Millburn is by no means an undersized 
individual. The dignified figure of Judge 
Parker, Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
pale. was at Mr. Millburn’s right. To the 
eft of Judge Parker was another whale of 
a man, six feet two. 

We had with us that night a very dis- 
tinguished doctor of laws from T okio, 
Doctor Mashajuma, and he was about as 
tall and portentous-looking as the average 
Japanese. He sat at Mr. Millburn’s right, 
and beyond him was a Canadian, six feet 
three. This made a mighty imposing array 
of tall men with a break in the sky line 
just where the little Jap sat. 

The speaking had progressed. The 
chairs were pushed around in disorderly 
style. The familhar lazy loops of smoke 
were hanging from the ceiling. It was late, 
and it was what we now refer to as the pre- 
Volstead era. Mr. Millburn at this point 
introduced our distinguished Japanese 
friend, Mashajuma. The Jap rose, and 
while standing the top of his head came 
just about even with those of his neighbors 
who were sitting. As he began to speak 
there was a slight disturbance in one part 
of the dining-room. —__ 

The trouble came from a man who was 
obviously suffering from the low visibility 
of his surroundings. Struggling to see 
better, he stood up and, pointing with his 
finger, identified to his own satisfaction 
each one of the big fellows who had spo- 
ken. As the Jap continued, the dines 
said, somewhat irritably, “Shut up!” 

“Sh! Sh!” came from all parts of the 
hall. 

“Shut up!” said the disturber again. 

“You shut up! Put him out!” came 
from the indignant lawyers. 

Thereupon the disturber rose to his full 
height, interrupted the distinguished little 
doctor of laws, and said: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, I make this point so 
you can understand my position. If you’re 
going to have this man from Tokio speak, 
why, in heaven’s name, don’t you make 
him stand up?” 

This interpolation was certainly amus- 
ing at the time, and undoubtedly from the 


peculiar angle of the speaker’s vision the | 


point was well taken. The laugh it awak- 
ened was inevitably spontaneous and the 


little Jap didn’t seem to mind. He went | 


right ahead with his speech. He didn’t 
understand what the disturber had said 
any more than he understood what he 
himself was saying. All the English he 
knew was the speech he had especially 
learned for the occasion. 
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Make home beautiful... and protect home beauty ... with Acme Quality 


t anew complexion 
on your house 


For the beauty it adds .. . for the protection of that beauty . . . for the pride 
it arouses . . . for the increased value it creates, put a fresh, glowing new 
covering of Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes on your home this fall. 

Shabby houses renew their spic-and-span look of newness almost overnight 
with this treatment. The appearance of years of neglect is erased by the easy 
sweep of the brush which the painter dips in the Acme Quality can. 

If you want the utmost in protection from the weather and in lasting beauty, 
thousands of home lovers will tell you that Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes 
are the most economical and the most satisfactory that you can use. 

For 40 years these products have been the standard of the industry. That is 
the reason why so many thousand dealers sell them and so many thousands 
of painters apply them. There is an Acme Quality product for every surface, 
and an Acme Quality dealer near you. If you do not know the name of the 
Acme Quality agent in your neighborhood, write to us. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or fin- 
ished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas City - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati - Toledo - Nashville - Birmingham - Fort Worth - Dallas - Topeka 
Salt Lake City - Portland - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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Paints -Enamels -~ Stains- Varnishes —fòr every surface 


r-Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00-7 
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Acme White Lead and Color Works 

Dept. 31, Detroit, Michigan 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—15c for each 30c to 35c 
sample can checked. (Only one sample of each product sup- 
plied at this special price. Print dealer’s name and your 
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Your name. 

Your address. 
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Acme Quality Varnish 
Check one or more: O SPARKOTE, exterior use; O VARNO- 
TILE, for floors: O INTEROLITE, for interiors. 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: O Light Oak, O Dark Oak, O Brown Ma- 
hogany, O Deep Mahogany 
Acme Quality Enamel 
Check one color: O White or O Ivory 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish O Black 
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IN THIS INSTRUMENT one diamond 
is cut into shape by another diamond _ 
which revolves rapidly, The operator 
listens to the click-click through his 
telephone head set and adjusts the 
diamonds till the right click tells him 
they are making proper contact, 


When diamond cuts diamond 


—an incident in making telephones 


RGUMENTS for buying diamonds 
are familiar to everybody. Possibly 
a new one is economy. 


Yet it is a fact that the makers of your 
telephone find it a real economy to use 
diamond pointed tools in many cutting op- 
erations which require a sharp, hard edge. 


On materials which would blunt hard 
steel in five minutes, there are diamonds 
in use here three months before their edge 
needs to be renewed. 


Just another indication that Western Elec- 
tric practices economy as well as speed and 
accuracy in the production of a telephone. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


This is the 


diamond EVEN THE DIAMOND, after 


a long period of cutting hard 
rubber, needs to have its edge 
renewed. This grinding wheel, 
sprinkled with diamond dust for 
an abrasive, does the sharpening 
—much as facets are cut on the 
stone in Milady’s ring. 
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coal inside the transmit- 
ter are a vital part of 
the telephone—its very 
YOUR TELEPHONE RE- “vocal cords”. 
CEIVER owes its smooth 
surface to the sharpness of 
the diamond. In the ma- 
chine pictured here this 
jewel is trimming away the 
rough edges, to prepare the 
receiver for your hand and 
ear. 
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not aware that our distinguished friend 
Was going to speak here to-night, or I 
would not have told his favorite story!” 
Then he sat down. 

When the distinguished friend rose to 
speak immediately thereafter, he floun- 
dered painfully. He didn’t want to tell 
any story that had been told there already 
that evening, and thus confirm the fact 
that he had a “favorite” story, or a lim- 
ited supply of them, and he had no way of 
knowing what stories the previous speaker 
had told. He made a very short speech. 


I HAVE been present on some occasions 
when the most amusing speech was made 
by a man who was not on the program at 
all. I have one case in mind in particular. 

The State Bar Association was holding 
its banquet at the Ten Eyck Hotel, at 
Albany. John Millburn presided, and Mr. 
Millburn is by no means an undersized 
individual. The dignified figure of Judge 
Parker, Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 

als, was at Mr. Millburn’s right. To the 
eft of Judge Parker was another whale of 
a man, six feet two. 

We had with us that night a very dis- 
tinguished doctor of laws from Tokio, 
Doctor Mashajuma, and he was about as 
tall and portentous-looking as the average 
Japanese. He sat at Mr. Millburn’s right, 
and beyond him was a Canadian, six feet 
three. This made a mighty imposing array 
of tall men with a break in the sky line 
just where the little Jap sat. 

The speaking had progressed. ‘The 
chairs were pushed around in disorderly 
style. The Familiar lazy loops of smoke 
were hanging from the ceiling. It was late, 
and it was what we now refer to as the pre- 
Volstead era. Mr. Millburn at this point 
introduced our distinguished Japanese 
friend, Mashajuma. ‘The Jap rose, and 
while standing the top of his head came 
just about even with those of his neighbors 
who were sitting. As he began to speak 
there was a slight disturbance in one part 
of the dining-room. < 

The trouble came from a man who was 
obviously suffering from the low visibility 
of his surroundings. Struggling to see 
better, he stood up and, pointing with his 
finger, identified to his own satisfaction 
each one of the big fellows who had spo- 
ken. As the Jap continued, the ale a 
said, somewhat irritably, “Shut up!” 

“Sh! Sh!” came from all parts of the 
hall. 

“Shut up!” said the disturber again. 

“You shut up! Put him out!” came 
from the indignant lawyers. 

Thereupon the disturber rose to his full 
height, interrupted the distinguished little 
doctor of laws, and said: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, I make this point so 
you can understand my position. If you’re 
going to have this man from Tokio speak, 
why, in heaven’s name, don’t you make 
him stand up?” 

This interpolation was certainly amus- 


ing at the time, and undoubtedly from the | 


peculiar angle of the speaker’s vision the 
point was well taken. The laugh it awak- 
ened was inevitably spontaneous and the 
little Jap didn’t seem to mind. He went 
right ahead with his speech. He didn’t 
understand what the disturber had said 
any more than he understood what he 
himself was saying. All the English he 
knew was the speech he had especially 
learned for the occasion. 
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it arouses . . . for the increased value it creates, put a fresh, glowing new 
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with this treatment. The appearance of years of neglect is erased by the easy 
sweep of the brush which the painter dips in the Acme Quality can. 

If you want the utmost in protection from the weather and in lasting beauty, 
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are the most economical and the most satisfactory that you can use. 

For 40 years these products have been the standard of the industry. That is 
the reason why so many thousand dealers sell them and so many thousands 
of painters apply them. There is an Acme Quality product for every surface, 
and an Acme Quality dealer near you. If you do not know the name of the 
Acme Quality agent in your neighborhood, write to us. 
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IN THIS INSTRUMENT one diamond 
is cut into shape by another diamond _ 
which revolves rapidly. The operator 
listens to the click-click through his 
telephone head set and adjusts the 
diamonds till the right click tells him 
they are making proper contact, 


When diamond cuts diamond 


—an incident in making telephones 


RGUMENTS for buying diamonds 
are familiar to everybody. Possibly 
a new one is economy. 


Yet it is a fact that the makers of your 
telephone find it a real economy to use 
diamond pointed tools in many cutting op- 
erations which require a sharp, hard edge. 


On materials which would blunt hard 
steel in five minutes, there are diamonds 
in use here three months before their edge 
needs to be renewed. 


Just another indication that Western Elec- 
tric practices economy as well as speed and 
accuracy in the production of a telephone. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


This is the 


diamond EVEN THE DIAMOND, after 


a long period of cutting hard 
rubber, needs to have its edge 
renewed. This grinding wheel, 
sprinkled with diamond dust for 
an abrasive, does the sharpening 
—much as facets are cut on the 
stone in Milady’s ring. 
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not aware that our distinguished friend 
was going to speak here to-night, or I 
would not have told his favorite story!” 
Then he sat down. 

When the distinguished friend rose to 
speak immediately thereafter, he floun- 
dered painfully. He didn’t want to tell 
any story that had been told there already 
that evening, and thus confirm the fact 
that he had a “favorite” story, or a lim- 
ited supply of them, and he had no way of 
knowing what stories the previous speaker 
had told. He made a very short speech. 


I HAVE been present on some occasions 
when the most amusing speech was made 
by a man who was not on the program at 
all. I have one case in mind in particular. 

The State Bar Association was holding 
its banquet at the Ten Eyck Hotel, at 
Albany. John Millburn presided, and Mr. 
Millburn is by no means an undersized 
individual. The dignified figure of Judge 
Parker, Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
pels, was at Mr. Millburn’s right. To the 
eft of Judge Parker was another whale of 
a man, six feet two. 

We had with us that night a very dis- 
tinguished doctor of laws from ‘Tokio, 
Doctor Mashajuma, and he was about as 
tall and portentous-looking as the average 
Japanese. He sat at Mr. Millburn’s right, 
and beyond him was a Canadian, six feet 
three. This made a mighty imposing array 
of tall men with a break in the sky line 
just where the little Jap sat. 

The speaking had progressed. The 
chairs were pushed around in disorderly 
style. The famihar lazy loops of smoke 
were hanging from the ceiling. It was late, 
and it was what we now refer to as the pre- 
Volstead era. Mr. Millburn at this point 
introduced our distinguished Japanese 
friend, Mashajuma. The Jap rose, and 
while standing the top of his head came 
just about even with those of his neighbors 
who were sitting. As he began to speak 
there was a slight disturbance in one part 
of the dining-room. | 

The trouble came from a man who was 
obviously suffering from the low visibility 
of his surroundings. Struggling to see 
better, he stood up and, pointing with his 
finger, identified to his own satisfaction 
each one of the big fellows who had spo- 
ken. As the Jap continued, the duber 
said, somewhat irritably, “Shut up!” 

“Sh! Sh!” came from all parts of the 
hall. 

“Shut up!” said the disturber again. 

“You shut up! Put him out!” came 
from the indignant lawyers. 

Thereupon the disturber rose to his full 
height, interrupted the distinguished little 
doctor of laws, and said: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, I make this point so 
you can understand my position. If you’re 
going to have this man from Tokio speak, 
why, in heaven’s name, don’t you make 
him stand up?” 

This interpolation was certainly amus- 
ing at the time, and undoubtedly from the 


peculiar angle of the speaker’s vision the | 


point was well taken. The laugh it awak- 
ened was inevitably spontaneous and the 
little Jap didn’t seem to mind. He went 
right ahead with his speech. He didn’t 
understand what the disturber had said 
any more than he understood what he 
himself was saying. All the English he 
knew was the speech he had especially 
learned for the occasion. 
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RESTFULNESS 


By EDGAR A, GUEST 


/ The friend departs, the latch is turned, 
f The embers on the hearth are dead, 
All that the day shall bring is learned, 
Now comes the time to go to bed. 
Restful the room wherein I sleep 
And wait the coming of the day; 
Restful and sweet the slumber deep 
Which smooths the lines of care away. 
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What Everyone 
Should Learn 
at School 


(Continued from page 6) 


will not only be making the lives of the 
future but it wit be entering into the lives 
of the present in a hundred various ways, 
and its staff will be among the most pros- 
erous and important people in the place. 
hey will be the nearest approach to an 
aristocracy the new world will suffer—an 
intellectual and moral aristocracy. 
That is the sort of common school the 
world is going to have some day, though 
I do not know how long we are going to 


-wait about and waste our lives, hum- 


drumming along the lines of the shabby 
old past, instead of getting on to our 
destiny. And I cannot hazard a guess 
which nations will get first to such schools. 
Probably the Americans—or the Japanese. 
Or the Czechs—or the new Russia that “is 
coming. Or it may be that old England 
may yet decide to make an effort and 
rescue its wonderful common people from 
the sweater and the parson, the profiteer 
and the reactionary. Certainly the nation 
which gets first to real modern schools is 
going to breed masters and leaders for all 
the rest of the world. 

It was one of Henry James’s criticisms 
of the modern city as he found it in his 
“American Scene” that it centered on 
nothing; there was no cathedral or palace 
to which the whole place led up, as its 
head and purpose and explanation. ‘To 
my mind it is the school, as the creative 
expression of the aim of ‘the community, 
which will some day give a new nucleus to 
the aimless sprawl of our present agglom- 
erations of streets and houses, the school 
in the small town, the university in the 
great one. In the coming cities of America 
and the reconstructed world, schools and 
universities may presently tower over 
the towns as the cathedrals do over the 
older cities of Europe, and as the pyra- 
mids and colossal statue of the god 
Pharaoh towered over the towns of an- 
cient Egypt. The university and its 
associated schools should be the loveliest 
and greatest mass of architecture in every 
great town. The common school should be 
the center and pride of every village. And 
such a school should not be thought of as 
merely preparing children for a way of 
living already defined and settled; it 
should be thought of as giving a direction 
to the whole life of the people. 

And that brings me to the main state- 
ment of what everyone should learn at 
school. 


URELY the essential business of a 

school is to show the young citizen, 
broadly and clearly, the great task and 
adventure of humanity, the steady accu- 
mulation of knowledge and power, in 
which it is his or her destiny to play a 
more or less worthy and honorable rôle. 
The school has to show the youngster his 
or her relationship to life as a whole, and 
the possibilities and responsibilities of 
that relationshi Deeper spiritual sig- 
nificances may be left to the child's reli- 
gious teacher, but the practical realization 
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of the fact that life is not to be lived well 
or happily as a selfish and narrow personal 
adventure, but only as a bold and con- 
scious participation in all the wonderful 
past, all the dramatic present, and all the 
splendid future of mankind, must be the 
work of the school. 

At such a school as the great English 
school at Oundle under the late F. W. 
Sanderson this was deliberately sought to 
be done. There stands a building in the 
midst of the school campus which is 
called the Temple of Vision. Sanderson 
was planning its equipment when he died. 
It was not to have been a laboratory or a 
classroom, but a place to which boys 
whose minds were opening out from the 
age of thirteen or fourteen upward were to 
have gone to look and think and learn. 
About the walls there were to have been 
chronological charts planned to show the 
ever-quickening evolution of life and man- 
kind. In cases about the room exhibits 
were designed to illustrate the steady on- 
ward thrust of human progress; exhibits 
showing the development of human im- 
plements, of the use of the metals, of the 
means of locomotion, of the arts of the 
architect and engineer. These exhibits 
were to have been constantly refreshed 
and renewed by groups of boys in a way 
that was characteristic of the Oundle 
method, but their message was to have 
remained the same. It was to have been 
the message of life moving onward and 
upward from slow, lowly, and instinctive 
beginnings toward conscious unity and 
power. 


LL the teaching of Oundle school, and 
+ à especially the historical and geograph- 
ical and literary work, was to have been 
replanned in relation to that Temple of 
Vision, and the influence of that Temple 
was to have radiated back upon all the 
work in the school. It was to have been 
the eye, the star in the forehead, of the 
new school. The idea of participation in 
the incessant progressive movement of the 
race was more and more the dominating 
idea of Oundle during its great days, and 


the thought of distinction and personal | 


success, of making a fortune or getting on 
in the world was entirely subordinate to 
that. 

Sanderson, the great headmaster of this 
place, who died so suddenly last summer, 
was more and more insistent upon the 
importance of such a Temple of Vision in 
every school and group of schools and 
colleges in the world. He wanted to see 
these Temples of Vision multiply every- 
where. They were to state an aim for all 
mankind. With such an aim stated, edu- 
cation becomes the exhilarating solution to 
the riddles and perplexities of the personal 
life; without it, education is a diet of stale 
and unprofitable scraps. Unhappily, 
Sanderson died with his task unfinished. 
I have had to write “was to have been” 
to all he intended to do. The Temple of 
Vision stands at Oundle still, but it re- 
mains an empty shell, an unfinished 
beginning, waiting for a new impulse to 
stir it into life and use. That impulse will 
come in its own time at Oundle or else- 
where, and the schools of the future will 
wear their Temples of Vision as a miner 
wears a light on his forehead, while they 
hew out power for mankind. 

Apart from all that Sanderson planned 
and laid the foundations for in the great 
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tial. The average modern diet frequently 
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RESTFULNESS 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


The friend departs, the latch is turned, 
The embers on the hearth are dead, 
All that the day shall bring is learned, 
Now comes the time to go to bed. 
Restful the room wherein I sleep 
And wait the coming of the day; 
Restful and sweet the slumber deep 
Which smooths the lines of care away. 
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\ What Everyone 


Should Learn 
at School 


(Continued from page 6) 


will not only be making the lives of the 
future but it wit be entering into the lives 
of the present in a hundred various ways, 
and its staff will be among the most pros- 
erous and important people in the place. 
‘hey will be the nearest approach to an 
aristocracy the new world will suffer—an 
intellectual and moral aristocracy. 
That is the sort of common school the 
world is going to have some day, though 
I do not know how long we are going to 


-wait about and waste our lives, hum- 


drumming along the lines of the shabby 
old past, instead of getting on to our 
destiny. And I cannot hazard a guess 
which nations will get first to such schools. 
Probably the Americans—or the Japanese. 
Or the Oache the new Russia that'is 


coming. Or it may be that old England 


may yet decide to make an effort and 
rescue its wonderful common people from 
the sweater and the parson, the profiteer 
and the reactionary. Certainly the nation 
which gets first to real modern schools s 
going to breed masters and leaders for all 
the rest of the world. 

It was one of Henry James’s criticisms 
of the modern city as he found it in his 
“American Scene” that it centered on 
nothing; there was no cathedral or palace 
to which the whole place led up, as its 
head and purpose and explanation. To 
my mind it is the school, as the creative 
expression of the aim of the community, 
which will some day give a new nucleus to 
the aimless sprawl of our present agglom- 
erations of streets and houses, the school 
in the small town, the university in the 
great one. In the coming cities of America 
and the reconstructed world, schools and 
universities may presently tower over 
the towns as the cathedrals do over the 
older cities of Europe, and as the pyra- 
mids and colossal statue of the god 
Pharaoh towered over the towns of an- 
cient Egypt. The university and its 
apc schools should be the loveliest 
and greatest mass of architecture in every 
great town. The common school should be 
the center and pride of every village. And 
such a school should not be thought of as 
merely preparing children for a way of 
living already defined and settled; it 
should be thought of as giving a direction 
to the whole life of the people. 

And that brings me to the main state- 
ment of what everyone should learn at 
school. 


URELY the essential business of a 

school is to show the young citizen, 
broadly and clearly, the great task and 
adventure of humanity, the steady accu- 
mulation of knowledge and power, in 
which it is his or her destiny to play a 
more or less worthy and honorable role. 
The school has to show the youngster his 
or her relationship to life as a whole, and 
the possibilities and responsibilities of 
that relationship. Deeper spiritual sig- 
nificances may fe left to the child’s reli- 
gious teacher, but the practical realization 
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of the fact that life is not to be lived well 
or happily as a selfish and narrow personal 
adventure, but only as a bold and con- 
scious participation in all the wonderful 
past, all the dramatic present, and all the 
splendid future of mankind, must be the 
work of the school. 

At such a school as the great English 
school at Oundle under the late F. W. 
Sanderson this was deliberately sought to 
be done. There stands a building in the 
midst of the school campus which is 
called the Temple of Vision. Sanderson 
was planning its equipment when he died. 
It was not to have been a laboratory or a 
classroom, but a place to which boys 
whose minds were opening out from the 
age of thirteen or fourteen upward were to 
have gone to look and think and learn. 
About the walls there were to have been 
chronological charts planned to show the 
ever-quickening evolution of life and man- 
kind. In cases about the room exhibits 
were designed to illustrate the steady on- 
ward thrust of human progress; exhibits 
showing the development of human im- 
plements, of the use of the metals, of the 
means of locomotion, of the arts of the 
architect and engineer. These exhibits 
were to have been constantly refreshed 
and renewed by groups of boys in a way 
that was characteristic of the Oundle 
method, but their message was to have 
remained the same. It was to have been 
the message of life moving onward and 
upward from slow, lowly, and instinctive 
beginnings toward conscious unity and 


power. 


LL the teaching of Oundle school, and 
í ` especially the historical and geograph- 
ical and literary work, was to have been 
replanned in relation to that Temple of 
Vision, and the influence of that Temple 
was to have radiated back upon all the 
work in the school. It was to have been 
the eye, the star in the forehead, of the 
new school. The idea of participation in 
the incessant progressive movement of the 
race was more and more the dominating 
idea of Oundle during its great days, and 
the thought of distinction and personal 
success, of making a fortune or getting on 


in the world was entirely subordinated to | 


that. 

Sanderson, the great headmaster of this 
place, who died so suddenly last summer, 
was more and more insistent upon the 
importance of such a Temple of Vision in 
every school and group of schools and 
colleges in the world. He wanted to see 
these Temples of Vision multiply every- 
where. They were to state an aim for all 
mankind. With such an aim stated, edu- 
cation becomes the exhilarating solution.to 
the riddles and perplexities of the personal 
life; without it, education is a diet of stale 
and unprofitable scraps. Unhappily, 
Sanderson died with his task unfinished. 
I have had to write “was to have been” 
to all he intended to do. The Temple of 
Vision stands at Oundle still, but ıt re- 
mains an empty shell, an unfinished 
beginning, waiting for a new impulse to 
stir it into life and use. That impulse will 
come in its own time at Oundle or else- 
where, and the schools of the future will 
wear their Temples of Vision as a miner 
wears a light on his forehead, while they 
hew out power for mankind. 

Apart from all that Sanderson planned 
and laid the foundations for in the great 
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move it, and without any harmful scour- 
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Able authorities proved these methods 
by many careful tests. Then a new-type 
tooth paste was created, based on modern 
research. These two great film combat- 
ants were embodied in it. 


That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Why 49 in 50 suffer 


Research proved two other things essen- 
tial. The average modern diet frequently 
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If you do not feel the urge to help relieve, 
at large profit to yourself, the demand of the 
motion picture industry for new imagination, 
for original and vital human drama, then 
turn this page. For this book could not have 
been meant for you. 


But if you are earnest, if a demand far 
exceeding supply with rewards accordingly 
higher (a fundamental economic situation) 
stirs ambition within you, clip the coupon 
on this page and send it on its way right now. 


This book, then, is meant for you. Not 
as a magic carpet of Bagdad, upon which 
you may wish yourself carried to success, but 
a friendly guide which shows you how and 
where to start. 


$1,000 and Royalties to a House- 
wife and a Country Doctor 


The free book illustrated above was is- 
sued by the producers of the Palmerplay 


“Judgment of the Storm.” The author of 
this screenplay is a Pittsburgh housewife, 
who received $1,000 advance royalties before 
the picture had begun to earn its way, and 
who will receive royalties for the next five 
years—sharing the producer’s profits. A 
New York State country doctor’s screenplay 
will be the next picture to appear under the 
Palmer banner. 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation pro- 
duces pictures, discovers and trains new 
talent, and maintains the largest screen- 
play clearing house in the world, serving as 
a fully accredited connecting link between 
writer and producer. On the corporation’s 
Advisory Council, aiding in this work, are 
such prominent figures as Thos. H. Ince, 
Rex Ingram, Allen Holubar, Frederick 
Palmer, James R. Quirk, Rob Wagner and 
C. Gardner Sullivan. 


Just Clip the Coupon 


Feel free to ask for this book, using the 
coupon below, if you have ever felt the urge 
of self-expression and wish to determine 
whether or not the screen is the right me- 
dium for you. The book and the Creative 
Test which will be mailed with it will answer 
questions which may have puzzled you for 
years. It is too important for guess-work. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation Save time by 

Productions Divvion, Sec. 110 addressing 

Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. nearest office 
27 Fifth Ave., Nero York 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send me the free book, “Finding Your Place in 
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I Pictures.” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 
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school he developed at Oundle, there were 
many wonderful things he did there that I 
feel tempted to dilate upon. He did his 
utmost to bring his boys into touch with 
the life of the world into which they were 
so soon to go. There was an experimental 
farm attached to the school in which elder 
boys worked out tests and problems 
brought to them by the farmers of the 
countryside; actual engineering work in 
connection with outside businesses was 
done in the Oundle laboratories; boys 
went away into industrial districts to 
study the conditions of work and labor; 
they helped in research work at the Marine 
Biological Station at Plymouth and else- 
where. But for the fuller details of such 
things the interested reader should go to 
the book on Sanderson, “Sanderson of 
Oundle,” which has recently been pub- 
lished. It will help him to realize how 
close and vital the connection can be 
made between the organization of a school 
and the business life of the community 
into which it feeds its pupils. 


Hs or her place in space and in time 
and in the adventure of life is what 
everyone should learn at school. That, in 
general terms, is the answer to the ques- 
tion I have set here. But now let us goa 
little into detail and ask by what sort of 
teaching and through what forms this 
learning is to be done. The raw material 
of the civilized man is still a self-seeking 
savage; man, the anthropologists tell us, 
has changed but little since the days of 
flint implements, a hundred centuries ago. 

And it was the women of the early human 
family who taught the first lessons of mu- 
tual toleration and mutual help, who de 
veloped speech and common understand- 
ing, and through the long ages made pos- 
sible the growth of the early patriarchal 
herd, a mere handful of bestial sub-hu- 
mans, into the tribe with its laws and cus 
toms and security. Mother-teaching was 
the beginning of all education; the mother 
taught speech and counting, told her 
wonder tales, and her cautionary stories. 

The school of to-day does little more 
than expand and carry on that primitive 
mother-teaching, the teaching of the un- 
derstanding of words and signs made by 
others and of self-expression so as to be 
understood. In our schools we must learn 
first to use the great instrument of lan- 
guage that has developed out of the simple 
sounds and gestures of the tribe, to read, 
and understand what we read, to express 
ourselves clearly by drawing, apeaking, 
and writing, to understand and use gen- 
eral mathematical and scientific ideas and 
processes, and to know and observe the 
rules and organization of the state in 
which we live. 

And since the world is now plainly be- 
coming one single community of inter- 
course it is necessary that we should know 
not only the speech and general ideas of 
our own people but something also about 
the languages and ruling ideas of the chief 
other nations in the world. An American 
or British schoolboy (or schoolgirl) at six- 
teen—and it is, of course, ridiculous to 
think of educating people properly unless 
their schooling can be continued up to 
sixteen at least—should be able to speak, 
read, and write English correctly and 
vividly—to which a certain knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is highly conducive— 
should be able to read an ordinary book 
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in two or three other languages, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, or Russian, for 
example, and speak such languages suffi- 
ciently well for the ordinary needs of 
everyday travel, should be able to make 
an understandable sketch of an engine part 
or a strange animal, and should be able to 
grasp the mathematical formule in an 
ordinary textbook of physics. And also he 
should have been given the fullest oppor- 
tunity to develop skill in hand and limb 
in the workshop and the playing field. 
And in the matter of knowledge, or rather, 
shall I say? of vision, he should be an en- 
lightened creature. 

He should possess a general idea of the 
origins of life and the broad outlines of 
human history, of the leading ideas and 
methods of physical and chemical science, 
and of the laws of his own health and 
happiness. He should know something of 
mental science; should have been taught 
to watch the coming of evil moods and of 
outbreaks of “temper” in himself and 
others. He should have learnt patience 
and tolerance with others, and much self- 
control, and the reasonableness of repara- 
tion and conciliation when self-control has 
failed. He (or she) should be reading 
literature and especially, history, with a 
steadily increasing sympathy and under- 
standing, preparing to take part in thé 
general political life of the world and al- 
ready turning his attention toward the 
particular tasks to which his tastes and 
po direct him. Such, I conceive, should 

e the product of a properly equipped 
modern school, supplying the normal pub- 
lic education to the common everyday 
child of a civilized community. 


THE years about seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen are the great formative years 
of life, but they belong rather to the college 
or continuation school than to the school 
proper, and I will not go on to discuss that 
phase of education now. I will go on to 
deal with a more immediately interesting 
fact, the fact that what I have set down 
here as a simple and reasonable common 
education, as indeed the common educa- 
tion necessary if civilization is to go.on, 
will strike a very great number of readers 
as a monstrous, indeed as a preposterous 
demand. They will want to laugh at it 
and do their best to do so. “What!” they 
will say, “errand boys and servant gals 
speaking three languages, quoting Shake- 
speare and discussing Einstein! Culti- 
vated field laborers and miners with views 
about the Sumerians! Yaha! Yaha! Why! 
J—even I—I don’t speak French easily. 
Not with a perfect accent, you know. (I 
read it of course. Thatisto say, if I wish 
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If she’d only known 


of Hoffman Valves sooner! 


‘““wsn’r there any radiator air- 

I valve that won’t spit water 
all over the walls and floors?” 
she asked her heating-contrac- 
tor, over the phone. 


“Certainly,” he replied, “A 
Hoffman Valve won’t—can’t in 
fact; but of course it costs a lit- 
tle more than other valves.” 


“Costs more nothing!’ she 
retorted, “One of the valves I 
have now is costing me $59 for 
new wall paper.” 


“Well,” chuckled the heat- 
ing-contractor, “that’s why 
Hoffman Valves are really the 
least expensive of all. If every 
one knew what I know about 
the inside of air-valves I could- 
n’tsell anything but Hoffman’s: 
They're the only valves that 


won't spit or leak under any 
condition.” 


So she had him put Hoffman 
Valves, “Watchman of the Coal 
Pile,” on all the radiators. Not 
only did the valves never leak 
or spit, but they made the radi- 
ators whole-hot and absolutely 
silent; and, at the end of the 
winter, she found that she had 
burned a ton less coal than any 
year before. 


Hoffman Valves will make 
your steam-heating system. 
what it should be—silent, effi- 
cient and economical. 


There is an interesting book- 
let, “More Heat from Less 
Coal,” that tells how Hoffman 
Valves will increase comfort in 
your home. Write for your 
copy to-day. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


In Canada, CRANE, LiMiTED, branches in principal cities 


to.) And I’ve got on very well without it. | 
Very well. I pay super tax. And besides! au ; 
—if this sort of nonsense goes through,!| = ~ . ° s 
who’s going to black my boots?” > 
So highly uneducated a gentleman in 


any pop T „state of affairs 
would, of course, black his own boots and 
probably—as his general job—the boots 
of his betters. But that and the thousand 
similar outcries which this article will pro- 
duce, presents just the chief difficulty in 
the way of bringing about a happy civili- 
zation in an educational State. There is an 
immense opposition, active and passive, 
on the part of the prosperous and influen- 
tial a educated, hey fear education 
—for others and for themselves. 

People do not realize how unde -edu-,| 


VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Mai THis Coupon To 


: Tue Horrman Srsciacty Co., Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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Please send me the Booklet “More Heat 


from Less Coal,” which describes in detail how 
Hoffman Valves increase comfort and lower 
coal-bills. 


IDEAS tht will 
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bring 
ey 


you business and save you mon 
Send for them NOW! 


Here are ideas—ideas that have 
proved wonderfully successful for 
every kind of business and pro- 
fession—business-getting, money- 
saving ideas—and you can now 
have them without cost. 


Doubles Retailer’s Business 
in Four Months 


Would you like to see copiės of inexpen- 
sive circulars that doubled a eas AEA 
business in four months? Would you 
like to see letters and bulletins which 
were used by another retailer and that 
increased cash sales 86 per cent in_the 
dullest season of the year? 


Increases Insurance 
Business 400% 


Do you want actual copies of forceful 
sales letters which helped an Insurance 
Broker to enjoy a 400 per cent increase 
in business over a corresponding month 
last year? $ 


Saves $1000 on Printing 


Would you like to know how one firm 
saved $1000 on their printed matter— 
how a church tripled its attendance— 
how a manufacturer jumped his sales 
$25,000—how one user made $300 net 
profit from one day’s work? 


If you want to see actual copies of these 
ideas—letters, folders, circulars, bulle- 
tins—that have produced startling re- 
sults for other firms in your business or 
profession, then mail the coupon. We will 
send you actual working 
samples of these highly 
successful and profitable 
ideas. We will tell you 


how to apply them to your business, how 
you can produce them right in your office 
at a trifling cost with a 


ROTOSREER 


Without the use of type or cuts this 
machine prints clean-cut bulletins, fold- 
ers, store news, ruled forms, circulars and 
form letters. It does this work quickly, 
cleanly and economically. It eliminates 
delays, insures privacy, increases sales— 
and costs less than $50. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


We will send you some actual working 
samples of ideas that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you. At the same time 
we will tell you how you can have a com- 
piete Rotospeed Outfit for 10 days’ FREE 

rial—how you can test the machine and 
ideas for ten days at our expense. 


At the end of the trial period you can keep 
the outfit and pay the small total cost— 
$48.50—or take advantage of our deferred 
payment plan if you prefer. Or, you can 
return it without feeling the slightest ob- 
ligation. Send for this information and 
the valuable Jdeas at once. Fill in the 
coupon and mail it today. 


THE. ROTOSPEED CO. 
Dept. BF-1 Dayton, Ohio 


Mail This NOW 


The Rotos) Co., 
Dept. BF-1, Dayton, Ohio. 
Send me at once copies of successful ideas, give me full 
details relative to the Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator, 
your free trial offer and easy-payment plan. 


Address 


Kind of Buriti s es 
(Print or Write Plainly) 


cated we all are. Few of us have any ink- 
ling of how much below our full personal 
possibilities we stand. Few people have 
the imagination and will needed to see the 
gifts to mankind still latent in organiza- 
tión and education. Just as they cannot 
understand how our world can get alon; 

unless we catch a lot of poor little lads an 

lasses and starve them mentally in order 
to get our messages carried, our fires lit 
and our boots blacked, so they do not sus- 
pect their own personal failure to be what 
they might have been. They do not know 
what education can do, just as their great- 
grandparents in 1820 did not know what 
engines could do, and would have laughed 
with much the same touch of fear and 
spite in their laughter at the idea of travel- 
ing in safety and comfort at sixty miles an 
hour. How they laughed at the foolish 
idea of men flying, many of ‘us can still 
remember. Not a few of those who read 
this article will have such laughter on 
their consciences. 

The inability of people to see that edu- 
cation fifty years hence may have as much 
relation to the grudged, starved, skimped, 
unskilled, inadequate, ignorant sehooling 
of ‘to-day as an automobile has to:a car- 
rier’s cart, or to deduce the most obvious 
political, social, and economic conse- 
quences from that possible difference, is 
astonishing. They think that the school- 
master and schoolmistress are always go 
ing to be shabby underlings, because so 
far they always have been, and that the 
world is always going to put up with the 
schools we suffer to-day. And, believing 


that, it is easy for them to believe that ` 


“human nature,” as they call it, will 
never change and life will always be the 
mean scramble and scrimmage it is now, 
that waste and disappointment must be 
the tune of life for ever, and that wars will 
never cease until the last man succumbs 
to his own excess of poison gas and over- 
powering sense of victory. 

But indeed the program of life is better 
than that. Political, social, and economic 
organization wait on education, and can 
only go on, step by step, with an educa- 
tion planned in relation to their develop- 
ment and planned together with their 
development. But given such a compre 
hensive planning in the place of the 
haphazard and wasteful “ progress” of the 
last century and a half, we need hypothe- 
size no change in the essential human 
material, to anticipate a peace and welfare 
for all mankind beyond all previous ex- 
perience. ‘To play an understanding part 
in the realization of that program 1s the 
best thing life can offer us at the present 
time. And the richer promise of that pro- 
gram is the essence of what everyone 
should learn at school. 


JET me recapitulate in the form of a syl- 
labus these educational commonplaces 
I have been rehearsing. Schooling, which 
can only be properly rounded off if it goes 
on until sixteen, at least, should give in 
an English-speaking community: 

(1) A full and satisfactory knowledge and 
command of English so as to be able to 
talk it and write it clearly and well. 

(2) An elementary knowledge of Latin and 
some slight knowledge of Greek to assist 
the appreciation of English. 

(3) A fair “foreigner’s knowledge” of any two 
of these languages: German, Spanish, 
French, Italian, Russian, or, where l 
conditions render it practicable and prefer 
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“Put on your overcoat— 


we’re going into the parlor” 


from one room to the next 
room is like passing from the 
Torrid to the Arctic zone. 


The wind determines which side 
of the house is hot and which 
cold. And the family spends the 
winter huddling over a register 
or around a stove. 


È MANY HOMES a trip 


It’s all so unnecessary. 


“For Arcora, connected with an 


American Radiator ineach room, 
can warm your home as evenly 
and perfectly as our larger heat- 
ing plants warm mansions and 
larger buildings all over the 
world. And radiator warmth 


You need no over- 
coat in Mr. Butler’s 
home! 


“I AM using my ARCOLA 
now for the second winter. 
Our homeis nice andwarm 
all over, in all the rooms. 
When we had stoves we 
had to close off a part of 
our home. But now it's 
like summer time all year 
round.” 
Leo Butler, 
Noblesville, Ind. 


with Arcota is not only best but 
cheapest. Thousands of owners 
testify that Arco a is rapidly 
paying back its cost in the fuel 
it saves. 


Life is short; don’t shiver through 
it. Send today for the finely illus- 
trated book about Arcota. It 
gives you all the facts and tells 
how simply and easily ArcoLA 
can be installed without disturb- 
ance ‘to the family. It’s worth 
sending for. 


Simply send your name on a post- 
card to either address below; find 
out with what asmall investment 
you can be warm in every room. 


p ———_—Á_ 
RICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


Dept. 125 


IpEAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Every Student Needs One 


Remington 
Portable 


Keyboard just like the big 


HE compact, convenient and complete Portable 
Typewriter. Sold by over 3,000 dealers and 
Remington branches everywhere. Easy payment 
terms if desired. Send for our illustrated “For 
You—For Everybody.” Address Department 59 


REMINGTON. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York- -~ . -- Branches Everywhere 


Webelieve we makethebest typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


able, Arabic, Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, 
Irish, Czech, Finnish, or, indeed, any other 
~ living language. 

(4) A good general knowledge of the known 
history of the Universe. 

(5) A knowledge of the national history and 

_ political order in relation to the history of 
* the world. 

(6) A fair all-round knowledge of geography, 
of the world as it is. 

(7) A sound knowledge of the general princi- 
ples and methods of physical and chemical 
science. 

(8) A sound knowledge of the general ideas of 

biological science, of physiology with espe 
cial relation to health, and of psychology 
with especial relation to conduct, to the 
control and mitigation of moods and im- 
pulses and the difficulties of human codp- 
eration. 
And in addition the young citizen should 
have learnt in workshop, gymnasium, play- 
ing field, debating society, theatre, and 
elsewhere, to use hand, brain, and body, 
nimbly and effectively, and to codperate 
freely and willingly with his fellows. 

All this could be done for any child in 

the world, not congenitally defective. It 

isn’t done, because so far we have pre- 
ferred to spend our lives and energies and 
resources in international and business 
rivalries, wars, and similar costly luxuries. 

And were it done this world would have 

the same relation to the world of to-day 

that the finest palace we can imagine has 
to the dirtiest hovel we have ever seen. 


Seven Ways. 
to Improve Your 
Memory 


(Continued from page 15) 
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Every person has in his mind many 
facts, already well fixed, to which he can 
anchor new facts by associations of this 
kind. But it is well to remember that 
the more simple our associations are, 
the less they will burden the memory. 

The fifth important factor in memory 
is interest. If you are deeply and genuine- 
ly interested, your attention is more or 
less a matter of course. People who find 
difficulty in remembering names seldom 
experience trouble in recalling the names of 
people who can be useful to them, or to 
whom they are greatly attracted. Let us 
suppose that Mr. Caldwell gives you an 
interview im response to your application 
for a position. He tells you that your 
chances are good, and that you may expect 
to hear from him in a day or two. Vou 
do not have the slightest difficulty in 
remembering exactly what he said, his 
appearance, and his name. 

Some men are so interested in baseball 
that they know the names of all the 
players in the big leagues, their batting 
averages, and the pitching and base- 
running records. Other men know the 
weights, measurements, and ring records 
of all-the prominent boxers.. -But one of 
these’ same “fans” Might find it quite 
impossible to recall the name of a-person 
he had met a few hours béfore. -> 

I know a man who owns .the biggest 
private collection of phonograph records 
in the country. He has a poor memory 
for the names and faces of people, and 
especially for figures, but he can tell you 
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— CHEAPER TIRES, OR CHEAPER MILEAGE? 


PP a 


Now and again the Goodyear dealer meets a 
motorist who says he can buy certain other 
tires “cheaper than Goodyears.” “ie 


Of course he can! 


By the same token he can buy an upright 
pino for less than a grand, or a motorboat 
or less than a yacht, or a rhinestone for less 
than a diamond. i 

This is nothing against the upright piano, 

. the motorboat, or the rhinestone. 

But let the buyer of these make no mistake; 
he is as far from having a grand piano, a yacht, 
or a diamond, as before. 


9 Va EEO 


Tires “cheaper than Goodyears” are exactly j 
that. 


They can be sold cheaper than Goodyears 
simply because they are built cheaper than 
Goodyears. 


They lack, for example, such important 
assurances of economical performance as 
highest-grade long-staple cotton, group-ply 
construction, the famous All -Weather Tread. 


They lack the heavier sidewalls, stronger ply- 
i unions, the new and longer-wearing tread 
f a compound — advantages now characterizing 
i <T fe © imiy, the new Goodyear Cord with the beveled All- 
A y ang pk n” -Ma Weather Tread. 
- fC i iss” All these things, as a matter of fact, are found 
: B- in no other tires but Goodyears, whether 
such other tires be greater or less in price. 


This is probably the reason that more people 


; ' ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other 

f. E the signature of the cling- kind, and why these tires are enjoying a popu- 

i ing, -wearing . ° . e 
year All-Weather Tread larity rivaled by no other like product in 


the world. 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 


ODETEAR 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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the serial number of any record in his 
collection and pick it out of the proper 
cabinet without an instant’s hesitation. 
This is because phonograph records are 
to him a consuming hobby. 

Mozart, the great composer, could 
remember the entire score of an opera he 
was composing without putting a single 
note on paper until he had finished. 
Napoleon is said to have known the names 
of thousands of his soldiers. There are 
people who can read over the stock market 
reports for a certain day and tell you the 
fractional figure at which every stock 
closed. Frank Wilkinson, a Detroit de- 
tective, is known as a miracle man in 
remembering criminals. He is able to 
identify at least twenty thousand “crooks.” 
He does not try to harden his ‘‘camera 
eye” with the faces of honest men; but 
once he has seen a law-breaker the face 
is indelibly stamped on his memory. 
All these cases can be explained by the 
element of intense interest. 

Salesmen remember names and faces, 
because it is an important aid to their 
business success. Not long ago I gave a 
series of tests to ninety salesmen. Now 
and again, in the midst of other matters, 
I would pick up a photograph, show it to 
them, and introduce it by a certain name. 
In the course of an hour’s exercise I had 
exhibited seventeen of these pictures. 
Then I hung them on the wall, mixed up 
with ten other photographs that I had 
not shown. The average salesman in the 
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RAILROAD CAR SHOP—70'x400'X16' high to eaves. Note eflect of STFFCco standard skylight. 
Daylight, fireproof factories 
at half the cost 


Why overload yourself with 
plant investment when you 
can build the STEFCO way? 


Here’s solid steel, permanent construc- $20,000 worth of factory 
tion in every conceivable style you could for $8,500 

et in specially designed buildings—and That’s what Stefco will do for you—has 
in any desired size. Shipped done for thousands of enthu- 
to you 90% complete, to be siastic users in every indus- 
erected by common labor try. You can use what you 
and ready to use in a fraction save for extra working cap- 
of the time of other perman- ital — for those extra ma- 
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Span—20'-23'-30"-40! 

Heights—8'-10'-12'-16'-20' 


enttypes,andat half the cost! chines—and have less interest 

Think what this means to you to pay. 

as an executive, UAT Get the facts—Act! 

A EE Son Gan RANS Clip the coupon below. You 

plant investment exacts! owe it to yourself and to 
your associates to investi- 


_ HIGH CRANE y 
Architecture won’tearn Side Spans — 15'-16'-18'-20' gate the Stefco proposition 


23'-251-30'-40 $ 
Center eee ee 941-291 before you build. Your re- 


32!-36!-40'- 46!-50'- So! oO" quest will bring valuable 
building information, a de- 
tailed estimate and the 1924 
Stefco Bulletin. Find out what others 
are saving. If you need more space, re- 
member “‘Stefco saves half.” Do it 
today. Don’t put it off. 


dividends 
You want space! You need ES 
ito Bus gon Heights—8'-10'-12'-16'-20' 
produce. Then why over- 
load it with overhead ? 
Architecture won't earn 
dividends but Stefco will! 
Stefco gives you all that is 
to be desired whether it be 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
General Offices and Works 
Michigan City Indiana 


MULTIPLE SPA i 
Span — 8'-10'-12'-161-201-241 machine shop, foundry, 


30!-32'-36'-40'-46'-50'-56' 
60'-701-80' 
Heights—3'-10'-12'-16'-20' 
Designs for every industrial 
purpose 

All structural steel, hot riveted trusses 
make possible the use of overhead trol- 
ley systems, line shafts, etc. Seven gen- 
eral types with galvanized corrugated 
copper steel sheet—galvanized to resist 
rust—corrugated for strength. 


ston -Built 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


aA l Service Bureau, STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
ios, Michigan City, Indiana 
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group was able to identify correctly, 
twelve of the seventeen faces—an extra- 
ordinarily good record under the circum- 
stances. Most people would have done 
well to identify seven or eight. 
Incidentally, I tried the same test on 
the employment manager to whom I 
referred a while back—the one who was 
able to call by name every one of ten 
thousand applicants for positions. He 
identified the entire seventeen without 
any trouble. The personnel manager of 
the same company picked out sixteen. 
There is just one practical moral to be 
extracted from all this: Try to develop 
a genuine, vital interest in the subject you 
want to remember. Seek out its fascinat- 
ing features. Let it get a grip on your 
imagination. Think of the profit and 
satisfaction that will be yours when you 
have gained complete mastery of it. 


SIXTH requisite to memory is under- 

standing. If you do not fully under- 
stand a certain subject or situation you 
cannot be expected to remember it. You 
must know the logical relations between all 
the given facts—those which are major 
principles, those which are subordinate 
principles, and the bearing each one has 
on all the rest. 

If this statement needed further support 
you could get it from any college pro- 
fessor who has examined the notes taken 
by his students during lectures. Those 
students who have jotted down a mass 
of more or less related but badly jumbled 
facts never have anything like the grasp 
of the subject shown by the students whe 
arrange their notes in a logical order— 
with main headings and subheads intelli- 
gently allocated. 

The last principle of memory improve 
ment that I am going to call your atten- 
tion to is selection. No one can remember 
everything. If he tries it he merely \ il 
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remember next to nothing. You should 
make a careful and thoughtful selec- 
tion of the things that it is necessary for 
you to remember, and turn your mental 
searchlights on these alone. 

The fault with many people who would 
like to improve their memory is that they 
use a thousand-dollar tool for ten-cent 
jobs. For instance, they try to memorize 
a medley of telephone numbers and 
addresses, when it would be much wiser 
to make a memorandum of them and 
save their precious mental machinery for 
more important work. ‘There are an 
infinite number of things that belong in 
your notebook rather than in your mind. 

You should determine your goal and 
the best road by which you can reach it. 
Then fix in your memory only those 
facts that it is important to have always 
at instant command. I cannot tell you 
what these facts are in your own par- 
ticular case—for each individual is con- 
fronted with his own special problems. 
But if you will determine this for yourself, 
lo ically and honestly, you will have 
taken a far step in mental efficiency. 

Focus your memory and attention 
wisely. o not attempt the impossible 
at the start. If you find diffculty in 
remembering names and faces, do not 
set out to-morrow with the intention of 
remembering everyone whom you meet. 
Many of those people you may never see 
again. There is slight chance that they 
will ever be in a position to render you any 
particular service, or that you will be 
called on to serve them. Instead, select 
two or three persons, and make a deliber- 
ate, determined effort to fix them firmly 
in your memory. Make a note of their 
names and characteristics. Look these 
notes over the following day, and recreate 
in your memory an exact impression of 
your new acquaintances. Keep up this 
practice regularly, being careful not to 
attempt too much, and you will soon be 
astonished by the results. 

If you find difficulty in remembering 
what you read, eliminate all haphazard 
and casual reading. Make a brief daily 
selection of something of real importance, 
and read it with extreme care. Stop at 
the end of every paragraph, and see if 

you can remember just what was in it. 
f you are at all hazy, read it over and 
over again. This may seem stern disci- 
pline—but your frayed and long-suffering 
mental machinery may need that kind 
of training badly. 

Most people read far too much and far 
too casually. The inveterate newspaper 
reader who skims over the entire con- 
tents of a morning and evening daily 
(including the advertisements, the social 
notes, the advice to the lovelorn, the 
sporting columns, the police news, and a 
hundred miscellaneous items) is as bad 
an offender as the woman who races 
through two or three novels a week. 
Either practice is sufficient to strip the 
gears oft the stoutest memory. 

OU must be interested in the subject 

of memory improvement, or you would 
not have read this article. Presumably 
it has attracted your interest and held 
your attention. Now, if you want to 
get an accurate gauge of the way your 
memory works under the most favorable 
conditions, answer the ten questions that 
follow on the next page. 
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1. Name the seven methods of improving the 7. Reference was made to the conventions of 
memory that have been explained in this article? . a certain big Middle Western manufacturing 
2. Give all the suggestions that were made company. What percentage of their programs 
for improving your memory for names and faces. were said to be based on an appeal to the 
3. How many senses were specifically men- eye? 


tioned as carrying impressions to the cells of the 8. Write out your own version of an anec- 
nervous system? What were they? dote, with its setting in | ouisiana, that is re- 
4. Reference is made to a method used by lated in the article. 
| Jean Eugène Robert Houdin, the French author g. How many criminals is Detective Wilkin- 
and conjurer, to improve his memory. What son said to be able to identify instantly? 
was it? 10. Name all the definite suggestions for 


5: Explain the photograph test that Doctor memory improvement that, when reading 
Link tried on ninety salesmen. How many them, you decided you would try to put into 
photographs did he show them? How many did practice. i j 
he hang up? What was the average result? 


6. What steps were taken to improve his Now check your answers up with the 
memory by the bank cashier mentioned in this article. Were you really as attentive as 
article? you thought you were? 


What is getting into 
your boy’s mind? 


Back of that matter-of-fact exterior, 
which your boy shows to you and the 
world, is a brain bubbling with impres- 
sions. Out of his confused observation 
of human emotions, his mind, plastic as 
wet clay, is forming opinions about 
life, honor, truth and principle. Alone, 
he weighs, measures and makes judg- 
ment. He is fashioning his future. 


The years between ten and twenty 
are the formative period of a boy’s life. 
He instinctively loves fair play. He 
b-tes preaching and moralizing. But, 
how nobly he responds to right sugges- 
tion and example, when invitingly put. 


This is the secret of the success and 
popularity of THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Its stories are about boys like your 
boy, human, lovable fellows, who in a 
real world, meet conditions, tempta- 
tions and trials of character just as 
your boy will have to meet them. 


Hungrily reading these stories boys 
learn facts, facts of business, facts of 
science, facts of history, facts of na- 


Questions—Test No. 2 
ture, the motives back of life, the 1. What is said about the number of persons who marched in the parade? 


2. Which sex was in the majority? 

. What did the people who looked at the parade do when it passed by? 
. How many people saw the parade? 

5. On what date did the event described in the paragraph occur? 


problems of industry and commerce, 
the advantages of education and train- 
ing—all woven into tales that fire the 
imagination, quicken ambition and 
leave healthy ideas of sincerity and 
faithfulness to the highest ideals. Questions—Test No. 3 

: : 1. What steamship burned on June 15th, 1904? How many lives were lost? 
ésie e ea Boy is helping a | 2. What bill did President Harding sign on May 19th, 1921? 

F 3. When was the Battle of Hastings fought? 

come. real men. Every boy should 4. How long did Orville Wright’s first successful airplane flight last? 
have it. Your boy will profit by it. 5. What is the lightest known metal? 
Give him and that other fellow you 6. What is the gross area of the United States? 
7 
8 
9 


mw 


would like to see get ahead, a year’s . What was founded in Washington in 1846? 
subscription to THE AMERICAN Boy. . What year was known as the Cold Year? 
. What is the usual life of a lark? 


$2.00 b. il. 20 
ee aa. GabeeriRe ever Sopy ar 10. How many motor cars and trucks were in the United States January 1st, 1922? 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 11. What is the diameter of Mars? 


12. How many spoken languages and dialects are there said to be in the world? 


Tie e To answer ten of the twelve questions correctly is a surprisingly good performance. 
meric an oy To answer seven correctly is about an average performance. 
Aj : a ae TY edi pin Questions—Test No. 5 


Nest, . What is the subject of the paragraph? 
THE SERAAUE Rian bean: tes . What does the paragraph say about the first living creature? 
atad Anan asii far whioh, send. ine . What is the present to the past, as expressed here? 
Amentcan Boy for one year, beginning with the . To the future? 
urrent issue, to What is said about the ancestors from which the animals and plants we know 
are descended? 
Address PI SEOS ET ET OE ATE ET 6. What is the direction of evolution? og; 


seereneneans ve ses To answer four of these questions correctly is a fair performance. To answer them all 
i , correctly isunusually good. Youcan check your answers against the original paragraph. 
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Wheels Within Wheels 


(Continued from page 71) 


it. He has decidedly lucid intervals, and 
I’ve talked to him myself when he seemed 
just on the verge of giving out most im- 
portant information, and then his mind 
would wander off again. But the more 
he was questioned the more he seemed 
to remember. And I was just about 
to get some credible facts from -him re- 
pans that baby affair! You see, if 
Aagee made up the whole plot of palming 
the girl off as the daughter, then he 
would have to make everything bend to 
the furtherance of his scheme. Now, 
having Howland out of the way, he 
feare only Conrad. So he had to go too.’ 

“Don’t believe it.” And Zizi looked 
stubbornly dubious. “I’m sure we've 
overlooked something important!” 

“Here comes your friend now.” And 
from the window Pennington Wise saw 
Swift approaching. 


ELLO,” Swift said as he came in. 
“Good day, Miss Zizi. Wise, I’ve 
fresh information. I’ve been doing a little 
sleuthing myself, and I’ve found a Ger- 
man chemist who makes those poison gas 
things.” 
here?” asked Wise. 

“He has a queer little laboratory in a 
sort of shanty up on the Marslake road. 
I’ve not been there, but I heard rumors 
of it, and I inquired at the post office for 
his address. Then I waitéd around, and 
when he came for his mail I tackled him. 
Good work, what? Well, the result was— 
er—informative, at least.” 

“And it was?” 

“That he made those bulbs for Magee.” 

“Good work, indeed, to find that out!” 
said Wise, appreciatively. “How did he 
come to tell you?” 

“I frightened him into it. He denied it 
all at first, but when I told him he’d be 
suspected of murder himself if he didn’t 
tell the facts, he admitted that Magee 
asked him to make them, and he did.” 

“What did Magee tell him he wanted 
them for?” 

“Oh, the usual excuse, to kill a dog. 
Said it was a great bulldog and they 
wanted to put it out of the way painlessly. 
So Helmstadter, that’s his name, gave 
him several. He is a morose, surly old 
customer, and 1 don’t believe he gave 
the matter a thought in any curious way. 
It’s all in the day’s work with him.” 

“Give me his exact address, and I'll go 
to see him,” said Wise. 

“You see,” Swift went on, “I hate to ac- 
cuse Magee; but what else can we think?” 

“And how about the Conrad murder?” 

“Magee’s work,” Swift returned. 
“Sorry, but what other theory is possible? 
Austin is about here somewhere, hiding; 
but in communication with Miss Camp- 
bell. Of that there can be no doubt.” 

“But the cablegram?” 

“Oh, that was a clever trick. I'll bet 
anything you like it never was delivered. 
Well, there’s my contribution to your in- 
vestigation. Do what you like with it. 
But if you’re hunting the murderer of 
Ralph Howland and of Conrad Stry ker, 
one name will answer both Bho 


“And Miss Ida a ei s she, too, 
a fraud?” 


“Rather!” Swift spoke emphatically. 
“And she’s weakening. . She'll give „up 
the struggle any time now. She hasn’t a 
friend to back her, except Mary Howland, 
who is not to be ‘considered. And the 
game is too absurd. I think Magee had a 
notion of Conrad’s finding one of the 
babies alive, and he made up the whole 
jane Campbell yarn right out of the air. 

hen he taught it to this girl.” 

“How did he find her?” 

“Through that dentist business. That 
part is all true. ... You know dentists 
keep very accurate records nowadays, 
and those dental journals are read 
widely. It’s a wonder he didn’t have a 
hundred answers. But he probably had 
a lot, and selected the most promising 
young woman and instructed her care- 
fully as to her procedure.” 

“After Howland’s death.” 

“Of course, after Howland’s death. He 
never could have fooled Ralph Howland! 
Nor could he have fooled Mary, except 
that her mind is not capable of judging 
truly. Now, you prove the girl is not 
Angela, and then prove that Magee is 
responsible for these two crimes, and your 
work is done.” 

“What sort of man is Magee?” Wise 
inquired. 

‘Have you never seen him? He’s the 
quiet sort. Minds his own business.” 

“I see. Well, you have certainly given 
me something new to work on. I'll see 
your German „chemist, Mr. Swift.” 

“All right.” And Swift departed. 

“The plot thickens,” said Wise to his 
assistant, “and as it thickens, curiously 
enough, it also clears! The end is in sight. 

“Do you suppose Swift was telling the 
truth?” d dizi hugged her knees, as 
she eh i her ottoman. 

“Truth i isa big word, Zizi. Few people 
can tell it.’ 

“Now you're getting epigrammatic, so 
you must be in a good humor. I know 
things are working out!” 

“You're right, my child; things are 
working out!” 


ISE took an automobile to the address 

Swift had given him. He found a de- 
cent enough old house, with a shack or 
shanty that was evidently the laboratory. 
It seemed too dignified a name for the little 
building, but on entering Wise found that 
it was a marvel of compactness, with 
tools and appliances in perfect order. 

“Mr. Helmstadter?” inquired the de- 
tective as he approached an old man who 
sat on a high stool at a worktable. 

‘Ja; vat iss?” 

“May I have a short interview with 
you, sir? My name is Wise.” 

“Weiss, eh; a goot name.” 

“I am a detective, and I make my in- 
quiries in the interests of law and justice.’ 
“Law unt justice; they are goot things.” 

The old man’s attitude was not surly, 
so much as disinterested. 

“T won’t detain you long,” 
sured him. “Tell me this: 
make poison gas bulbs?” 

= a. That is not a great stunt!” 

o? 
“Not for one who knows his business.” 
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“And they are deadly?” 

“A bulb could send you to the next 
world.” . 

“I dare say. You make these things 
to order?” 

“That iss to put it queerly. But, 
I did make some to order a time ago.” 

“For whom?” 

“For Mr. Magee; he iss the secretary 
of Mr. Howland.” 

“Yes. And why did he want them?” 

“He said to kill a fery large dog.” 

“You believed him?’ 

“Ja, I believed him, why not?” 

“Yet one of those, perhaps two of 
them, was used to murder a human being! 

The German shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is not my affair. I did not kill 
anybody.” 

“No. Was Mr. Magee secretive about 
this? Did he ask you not to tell?” 

The old man looked surprised. ‘No, 
he said nottings of the sort. He asked for 
the goods; he got them; he paid me. 

“You’re sure the customer was Austin 
Magee?” 

“He said so.” 

“ Describe the man.” 

And the description of the chemist’s 
customer was so accurate that there could 
be no doubt it was meant for Austin 
Magee. 


FoR a week Wise kept busy picking up 
the threads of the strange case. He 
had little to say, but it was evident that 
he had not yet run down all his clues or 
reached a solution that satisfied him. 

“You see, Zizi,” he said, one afternoon, 
“the identity of that girl has to be proved 
before the law will let her take her place 
as Angela Howland. All this baby story 
may be, probably is, perfectly true, yet 
we haven’t connected it up with Ida 
Campbell.” 

“Her teeth—” 

“Helpful evidence, but by no means 

roof. Magee picked the first applicant 

e could find who was hazy as to her vital 
statistics. Had he gone further he might 
have found several prospects.” 

“Oh, lordy! And I thought I had the 
thing all to rights! By the way, Penny, 
is Magee the murderer?” 

“I never thought so until I struck that 
German chemist. It all depends on 
whether he is telling the truth. I know a 
lot about Magee, and—” He shook his 
head and looked steadfastly away. 

“How do you know so much about 
Magee? Have you ever met him?” 

To which question Pennington Wise 
merely responded, “You ask your mama 
and your mama can ask me.” 

Which utterly foolish phrase, being in- 
terpreted, meant, “I refuse to answer.” 

At Howlands, Ida Holmes Campbell 
was preparing to go away. Even after 
her acknowledged defeat, she had hesi- 
tated and pondered for days; but the 
Opposition was too great, and she was 
breaking down under her unhappiness. 

She had no friend with whom to con- 
sult. Mary Howland could be of no help. 
Nurse Lane was more bitter and insulting 
than ever. Edith Mills was kind and hate- 
ful by turns, being influenced by Swift’s 
attitude toward Ida. And Swift, too, 
varied in his treatment of the impostor, 
as she was now generally called. Some- 
times he would be humble, pleading, and 
gentle, then, when Ida failed to respond, 


es, 


he would turn ugly, threatening, and cruel. 

“Tve had enough of this,” he said at 
last savagely, as they sat together in the 
library; “I offer you everything that 
heart can wish: a beautiful home, luxury, 
happiness, and the kindest husband in 
the world; but if you still refuse—you’ll 
have to go! I don’t want you here any 
longer. So—oh, Ida, darling—do, do 
come to me!” He held out his arms in an 
appeal that left no doubt of its sincerity. 

da was touched by his earnestness. 

“Pm sorry,” she said gently; “Pm 
truly sorry, Mr. Swift; but I don’t, I 
can’t love you.” 

“Why not? I’m as good as the next 
man. Are you still hankering after Ma- 
gee—a murderer?” 

“Stop! You sha’n’t say that, when 
you don’t know it!” 

“Don’t know it! Oh, but I do, and so 
does Wise, and the police, and everybody. 
It won’t be very healthy for Magee Should 
he ever return here, which of course he 
won’t. Now, my lady, do you plan to go— 
or stay?” 

“I AM going,” she said, her little head 
held high. “Iam going—because I can- 
not prove my right here.” 

“ Because you know you have no right 
here,” he jeered. “Because the plot made 
by you and your partner in crime has fallen 
through, and he has deserted you and left 
you to fight alone! But,”—and his taunt- 
ing tone changed to endearing accents— 
“my little love, my darling, my beauty, 
stay with me— Oh, Ida, you must!” 

He stepped impulsively toward her, 
but she warded him off with a gesture. 

“Don’t come near me! I never want to 
see you again!” 

“Then I shall take a parting kiss, 
whether you allow it or not,” and he 
sprang toward her, but was interrupted 
by Edith Mills, who came into the library 
from the next room. 

“Stop that, Len. Let her alone. Be- 
have yourself. I’m ashamed of you!” 

The tone was like that of a mother to a 
naughty child, and Swift looked ashamed. 

“Ida,” she said, ignoring Swift, ‘if you 
really have no use for that man, if you 
are not vamping him, as I thought you 
were, then—then, I’m on your side, and 
maybe I can help you.” 

“Help me? Oh, Edith, I wish you 
could. I’m so alone and friendless. I 
want to go away; will you help me do 
that, and arrange about Mother—Mrs. 
Howland?” 

“Yes; come, and we'll have a talk.” 

But the two girls had gone only a few 
steps when two men had stepped into the 
room. One of them was Wise. 

The other man was Austin Magee. 

He sprang to Ida and grasped her hand. 
“How are you, dear?” he whispered. 

“Oh, oh!” she gasped. “Is it you? 
Why are you here? Don’t you know—?” 

“Don’t worry, it’s all right.” 

“My heavens, Magee! What—” For 
an instant Swift lost his poise. He 
quickly regained it, however, and was 
greeting the secretary like a long-lost 
friend. Wise, in the meantime, had gone 
out and quickly returned, follow by 
Zizi and Nurse Lane. 

The detective closed the door, and as 
Leonard Swift began to speak, he said, 
“If you please, Mr. Swift, we will listed 
to Mp. Maes story.” 
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“By all means,” said Swift, with a 
sneer. “I dare say it is some story!” 

“It is,” agreed Magee, quietly. “‘I left 
here that night because I had no wish to 
sign the paper Swift had prepared. It 
was true in the letter, but it was not really 
true in spirit.... The only real proof of 
Miss Campbell’s identity with Angela 
Howland was a record made by her 
guardian, Miss Jane Campbell, many 
years ago. On her deathbed, at Saint 
Germain, in France, Miss Jane told Ida 
of this record, and that it was among her 
belongings. 

“But though Miss Ida Campbell ex- 
amined all the papers, she couldn’t find 
it. So I decided to search for it. 

“After leaving the house that night I 
went directly to the station and caught a 
train for New York. I was fortunate 
enough—through a canceled steamship 
reservation and my boyhood friendship 
with one of the officers of the company— 
to get passage on a fast liner for France. 


“T WENT to the villa where Miss Jane 
Campbell had died. There I made a 
ainstaking search of all her records; but 
f could not find the one pertaining to the 
incident of finding the Faby girl on the 
train. My trip would have been unsuc- 
cessful after all, had it not been for Miss 
Campbell. She had an inspiration that 
the precious information might have been 
conhded to a phonograph record! Miss 
Jane used to be fond of making them for 
amusement. 

“She must have remembered my men- 
tioning a favorite Paris hotel, where I had 
stopped on two or three trips with Mr. 
Howland. I had engaged passage back, 
and given up all hope of succeeding in my 
mission, when I received a cablegram 
from her containing the single word 
‘phonograph.’ I went back to the villa— 
and there I found a phonograph record 
telling the whole story. 

“I have the record safely taken care of, 
but I will tell you its purport. It seems 
that Miss Campbell was on a through 
train from Boston to New York. While 
she was in the Pullman dressing-room the 
train made a special stop at a village 
called Normandale, to let off an eminent 
physician from Boston, who had been 
summoned by reason of the epidemic 
among the children of the vicinity.” 

“You have the date?” asked Wise. 

“Yes; and it is the day after the re- 
corded date of Angela Howland’s death. 
To go on with the story told by the 
record: When Miss Jane returned from 
the dressing-room to her own berth, she 
‘found there a little girl, whose thin, pale 
face gave evidence that she had been suf- 
fering from some disease. Bewildered, 
but not knowing what else to do, she put 
the child to sleep in her berth. The next 
morning the baby was apparently much 
better. She seemed about five years old 
and well brought up, but she could not or 
would not tell her name or that of her 
parents. When asked questions she would 
only say Ida Holmes, or Ida Holm, which 
Miss Jane concluded must be her name. 
But all search—and her efforts are de- 
tailed in her recital—failed. So she thank- 
fully accepted the child as a gift of God 
and brought up the baby, calling her Ida 
Holmes Campbell.” 

There was a low moan from Nurse 
Lane. She was sitting next to Ida, and 


she leaned over and put her arm round 
the surprised girl. 

“This is Angela,” she said, in a solemn 
tone. “I can keep the truth back no 
longer. This girl is Angela Howland, and 
I know it.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Magee, his almost 
boyish enthusiasm breaking out in a cry 
of triumph. ‘‘Good for Nurse! I was 
sure she could tell!” 

“Tell us, Lane,” Wise said quickly, lest 
the woman regret her disclosures before 
they were made. 

“This is how I know,” and the strange 
woman spoke quietly, and with hungry 
eyes devoured Ida’s face. It seemed as if 
the floodgates of love had been opened at 
last—as if her barriers of foolish jealousy 
and doubt had given way—and she had 
taken her one-time nursling back to her 
heart. 

“As a baby, Angela often made wrong 
use of her plurals. She would say, ‘Let’s 


go for walks,’ not ‘for a walk.’ And, 
whenever she was anywhere she didn’t 
wish to be, she would repeat over and 
over, ‘I do homes!’ I’ve heard her say it 
a thousand times. When calling, if she 
didn’t like the people her mother was 
visiting, she would only say, ‘I do homes!’ 
to all their coaxing or petting. She 
couldn’t say ‘go,’ and said ‘do’ instead. 
When I heard Miss Campbell’s story 
about how she had given the name Ida 
Holmes, I thought for the moment that 
this must be our Andy. Yet, it might not 
have been—other children might have 
said that. Besides, I had seen the little 
girl dead! I couldn’t forget that! But 
now that you have the whole story | 
pieced out, paos tell what I know. Oh, | 
my baby—my lost little Angela!” 

Nurse Lane, her hard old face trans- 
figured with love, bent over the wonder- 
ing girl. 

“Yes,” Wise said briskly, to hide his 
own sudden emotion, “the whole story is 
pieced out, as far as Angela Howland is 
concerned. Miss Howland, I congratu- 
late you. The record Mr. Magee brought, 
and some corroborating letters and pa- 
pers, with Nurse Lane’s statements, will 
prove your identity beyond all question, 
and you may take your rightful position 
here as soon as you like.” 


“I RATHER think I’ve something to say 
about that!” began Leonard Swift. 
Also, there’s a question or two to be asked 
of. Austin Magee on some other subjects. 
What about the German chemist?” 

“Yes, what about him?” Magee turned 
on him fiercely. 

“Wait, wait!” Wise interrupted. “The 
question is about the deaths of Mr. How- 
land and of poor Conrad. Now, I should 
like to put forth a bit of evidence, which 
may lead to—confession.” 

rom his pocket the detective took a 
small parcel, and unwrapped it to show 
a glove, a man’s kid glove. 

“Ha, a clue!” said Swift derisively. 
“A criminal usually drops a handkerchief 
or half a cuff-link. This time it’s a 
glove, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Wise, gravely; “this time 
Py f: . . 
its a glove. But the criminal didn’t 
leave it behind him.” 

“How, then, do you connect it with the 
case?” Swift asked, interestedly. 

“The connection is clear enough,” 


Wise. returned, “the stupidity was mine 
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AMERICAN MOTHERS 


have made pies for their 
boys ånd men since—we don’t 

know when. And, although 
Mothers always‘do their best, 
failures were-many.in the Old 

Days—pale-faced pies, crust 
burned at the bottom, and fillings 
that tasted raw ’though crusts were 
beautifully brown. 


But nowadays Mother knows when she 
sets the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
at a certain temperature, that when the 
alarm clock rings an hour or so later, that 
pie will be perfectly, beautifully done. 


Today the leading schools and univer- 
sities are teaching cookery to the little 
mothers of Tomorrow with the aid of 
the Loraim Oven Heat Regulator. 


The marvelous gas stoves equipped with 
this famous device are sold by over 
14,000 Dealers. Any one of them will 
gladly explain and demonstrate the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator andshow 
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In our Experimental Kitchen we have 
perfected several Pie recipes that give 
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baking. Write and we’ll send them to 
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| for not finding it sooner. I knew from the 
bits. of glass that the murderer had 
crushed: the thin, tiny. tube under the 
nose of his victim. tried to learn if 
anyone had shown a cut finger or thumb 
later, but could trace nothing of the sort. 
“And then it occurred to. me that of 
course such a clever villain would wear 
gloves. Not, perhaps,<to save his thumb 
from a cut, but for the prevention of in- 


criminating finger marks. So I had the ` 


maid get. me the gloves of certain mem- 
bers of the household; and on this one,” 
he held it up, “you may see tiny scratches 


| on the thumb and forefinger; merely slight 
‘| abrasions of the kid, but indicative, when 


we remember the broken glass.” 

In turn, Magee and: Swift scrutinized 
the cuts on the glove, and it was obvious 
that they must have been made by some 
such means as the detective had sug- 

ested. 2 Le oe 

Edith Mills’s eyes were wide with 
horror. PO ae dk 

“That’s Leonard Swift’s glove,” she 
cried, as if forced to speak‘by some power 
outside herself. ‘‘He killed Mr. How- 
land—I see it all now!. I-heard him come 
down-stairs that night, after everyone 
else was in bed, and then come up again.” 

“And you came down later,” Wise said; 
“and you saw Mr. Howland dead.” 

“Yes, I did. I came for a book—and 
when I saw—what I did see—I mean Mr. 
Howland—I . also saw Conrad, outside 
the window; and I ran back up-stairs. I 
thought Conrad killed him.” 

“No; but Conrad saw the deed, and 
that’s why Conrad, too, had to be put 
out of the way.” 

“Going to confess, Swift?” asked Ma- 
gee, quietly. 

“Confess yourself!” Swift turned on 
him a look of fury. ‘‘Helmstadter says 
you bought the bulbs of him.” 

“And you paid Helmstadter well to 
tell that lie,’ Wise stated. “That old 
German knave would do anything for 
money to pursue his laboratory work, and 
the price you paid will help him a lot! 
The game is up, Mr. Swift. Have you 
anything to say? I have two police 
sects waiting outside!” 

GWIET suddenly paled and staggered 
AJ back before the accusing light in Wise’s 
eyes. His bravado and insolence had 
slipped from him for the moment. He 
glanced around, as if meditating escape. 

Just then, however, he seemed seized 
by a sudden thought. Turning back, he 
thrust one hand into his inside coat 
pocket and withdrew it quickly. Then 
speech burst from his lips in a bitter 
flood: 

“Yes, I have this to say: I did kill 
Ralph Howland, because this place meant 
more to me than it ever could to him. 
The fortune was much more useful to me 
than it could possibly be to such a dull, 
gloomy old duffer. Moreover, he was 
about to sink a big slice of his money in 
that fool mining scheme of Rob Peters. 
If this girl had kept out of it, all would 
have been well. E hed a right to this 
place!” His eyes were wild now; they 
gleamed with a maniacal light, and he 
glared from one to another as he spoke. 
“I was clever, and I could have pulled it 
all off if. Wise hadn’t come here. Who 


| called you-in?” he demanded, glowering 


|| at the detective.- 


“I did,” answered Magee. “Before I 
left for Paris, I told him about the case, 
and asked his help.” 

“So you did it, did you,” snarled Swift, 
looking vengeance at Magee. “Well, 
here’s where you get your come-uppance 
—all of you!’ 

And raising his hand above his head, he 
suddenly snapped one of his deadly little 
tubes of poison gas. 

Wise seized Zizi and pulled her to 
the nearest window, which he threw open. 
‘Magee and Edith Mills were near the door 
to the next room, which the former flung 
back, shouting a warning to Nurse Lape 
and Angela, who were near by. The 
quick-witted nurse clapped her handker- 
chief to the girl’s nose, held her own 
breath, and in an instant they were 
through the door. 

The murderer was left alone with his 
maniacal instrument of death—of which 
he was now the third and final victim. 

“Saved us all a lot of trouble,” said 
Wise, returning later to find Swift’s dead 
body in the hands of the police. 


“(NOME away, Penny,” and Zizi pulled 
at his sleeve. “We haven’t anything 
more to do with that awful creature.” 
Nor had Magee, and so he went in 
search of a brighter moment. 

“Where is she?” he asked, seeing Lane 
in the hall. 

“In the sun-parlor, sir,” Nurse replied, 
smiling at him. 

Magee strode through the room only 
to see Angela going out at the door. He 
followed quickly, his arm slipping round 
her as he caught up with her. l 

They walked on toward the orchard. 
“Forget all the dark spots, darling, and 
remember only our joy,” he exclaimed 
joyously. 

“I am Angela,” she said, turning to 
face him, and smiling through her tears; 
“Mother’s Angela!” 

“You are, my blessing, and you are 
somebody else’s Angela! Whose?” 

“You made me Angela,” she re- 
turned, smiling into his eyes, as they 
paused in the fairy ring of the orchard 
trees. “So I must be yours!” 

“You must, indeed. Oh, sweetheart, 
how I have missed you! What is your 
spell, you fairy child? I couldn’t forget 
you for the least littlest moment!” 

“Nor I you, my prince. And here in 
the fairy ring, that Í really and truly re- 
member from my baby days, here—” 

“Here in the fairy ring, we plight our 
troth,” said Magee, taking her in his arms. 

“Where are you, Angela dear,” and 
Mary Howland’s soft voice broke in on 
their happiness. ; 

“Here, Mother. Come quickly; I want 
you to meet my Fairy Prince!” 

“Why, Austin, when did you come 
back?” And as Mary Howland gave him 
her hand, it seemed to Magee that she 
had regained all her poise and naturalness. 

“I am Angela, Mother dear,” the girl 
said, kissing her rapturously, “I am 
Angela!” 

“Why, I always knew it, my baby; 
that’s no news to your mother.” 

“No; but it’s been proved. I am your 
own Angela.” 

“And mine,” said Magee. 

“Yes,” Angela said, nestling into his 
arms, “yes, beloved, and yours.” 


(The End) 
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The charm of lovely hair, per- 
haps the greatest single attraction 
that a girl may possess. 


How nature warns 


against risk to hair loveliness 


O you know how to recognize and 
interpret Nature’s little warnings 
of danger to hair beauty? Do you know 
that even a slightly irritated, itchy sen- 
sation in the scalp is really a plea for 
proper care—for a proper shampoo. 
For the sake of your hair’s loveliness, 
accept Nature’s hint and give your hair 
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brittle or too oily hair. 
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The healthful pine-tar and other bene- 
ficial ingredients of Packer’s Tar Soap, 
massaged into the scalp, reach and cleanse 
the pores. The Packer method of cleans- 
ing encourages the scalp to perform its 
natural duty—the duty of sending to 
the hair a continual flow of health-giving 
nourishment. 

Physicians widely endorse pine-tar as 
beneficial to the hair and skin. 
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Wreck survivors 
tell how tobacco 


kept them going 


When food and water gave out 
on third day, they smoked 
until rescued 


Perhaps they were only pirates of the 
sea. Nevertheless, they were very much 
human beings when they found themselves 
miles out to sea adrift in an open boat. 

With two days’ supply of food and 
water, they confidently expected to be 
rescued in plenty of time. But when the 
third day passed and no friendly sail ap- 
peared on the horizon, it began to look 
like a case for Davy Jones’s locker. 

One of the victims, crazy with thirst, 
pupone that they divide a bottle of 
i 


ine and end the agony quickly. 

“The tobacco hasn’t pem out yet,” 
said another. ‘‘Let’s stick it out a while 
longer.”- And they did. 


Late in the afternoon of the fifth day a 
tramp schooner saw their distress signals 
and came valiantly to the rescue. 

“The only thing that kept us going at 
all was tobacco,” one of the survivors 
admitted when he was safely deposited 
on dry land again. 

Pipes filled with Edgeworth probably 
have no more soothing effect than pipes 
filled with other tobaccos, but most Edge- 
worth smokers feel that they need Edge- 
worth to get complete pipe satisfaction. 


If you have never smoked Edgeworth, 
send your name and address on a post- 
card to Larus & Brother 
Company. They will be 
glad to send you free 
samples—generous 
helpings both of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Smoke a few pipefuls 
and judge for yourself 
whether or not you wish 
to become a per- 
manent member 
of the Edgeworth 
Club. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pock- 
et-size packages, in handsome humidors 
holding a pound, and also in several handy 
in-between sizes. : 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also in- 
clude on your postcard the name and ad- 
dress of your regular tobacco dealer, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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Colonel Penny Turns Detective 
(Continued from page 45) 


a roundabout way, which would carry 
him through various straggling suburbs 
of the town. Often he chose the road 
along the river, which was not much out 
of his way and which took him through 
the city park. He kept his eyes open for 
likely places in which tq hide money. 

He had considered this problem care- 
fully. In spite of the colonel’s assurances 
that the police had not been called in, he 
felt sure that his room was likely to be 
entered and searched at any time. He 
rather hoped it would be. Nothing would 
be found there, except the belongings of a 
studiously inclined young man of some- 
what retiring habits. 

No, he was too experienced to hide his 
booty in his room, and on the other hand 
he did not make the equally serious mis- 
take of depositing it in one of the local 
banks. Colonel Penny knew everyone in 
town. It would be the simplest thing in 
the world for him to discover if any of his 
employees had recently deposited upward 
of five thousand dollars. He might have 
rented a deposit box; but in as small a city 
as Weston even this was unsafe. 

He had chosen a hiding place for the 
money with these factors in mind; and 
although he kept his eyes open for a bet- 
ter one he hardly expected to find it. 

There was one final detail. He knew 
that often a crime of this kind was run 
down through sheer stupidity on the part 
of the thief, who threw up his position 
and left too soon after the robbery. He 
would do nothing of that kind. He in- 
tended to work steadily on for at least six 
months before he made a change. 


[i WAS a couple of weeks after the rob- 
bery that Colonel Penny came out of his 
private office one noon just as the thief 
was preparing to leave. The colonel fol- 
lowed him out the front door and paused 
to light a cigar. 

“Mighty fine weather we're having,” 
the old man commented, as he shook the 
match deliberately and threw the charred 
stick away. “I was out in the country a 
piece yesterday, and the corn is looking 
fine. ‘Knee-high by the Fourth of July,’ 
you know. By the way, have you got a 
few minutes to spare before you eat? 
There’s some things in connection with 
our family mystery Pd like to consult you 
about.” 

The thiet looked keenly at Penny. The 
colonel looked pleasantly at him. 

“PIL be very glad to help you in any 
way I can,” the salesman replied. “I 
understood that you'd been consulting the 
spirits—” 

He broke off, smiling a little mockingly 
at the plodding figure and earnest face at 
his side. The colonel rested his hand con- 
fidingly in the crook of the younger man’s 
arm and fell into step beside him. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I’ve been trying all 
sorts of things, naturally. The spirits 
haven’t told me anything—yet; but I’m 
expecting a reply, most any time!” 

Colonel Penny was smiling, and it 
seemed to his companion that there was 
altogether too much confidence in that 
smile. He felt a vague anger and unrest. 

“Guess I never happened to tell you 


that I was considerably interested in in- 
ductive logic, at one time of my life,” the 
old man continued presently. They were 
leaving the business part of town, and as 
they approached a corner the younger 
man had an uneasy feeling that the choice 
of turning or keeping straight ahead was 
being left to him. It was Colonel Penny 
who took the turn, however, and they 
went down a side street that led toward 
the river. 

“Of course you know all about induc- 
tive logic. It means really just applied 
common sense—using your eyes, and 
working your way from things you ob- 
serve to conclusions that rest solidly on 
them. Now, when this robbery occurred, 
I thought at first of calling in the police, 
or of sending to the city for a good de- 
tective.”” 


HE thief must have winced at this, for 
the old man looked sympathetically 
up at him. 

“Yes, that’s the way I felt about it, 
at first. But I decided there was no 
need to air our dirty linen in public. Just 
as well wait and see if we couldn’t discover 
something for ourselves. Well, I began 
by eliminating as many of the people who 
had entered my office that afternoon as I 
could. Never mind how I did it—I could 
see unmistakably that it must have been 
one of the boys in the office. But which 
one? _ There was Jenkins and Campbell 
and Jacobson and-Bennett. When I came 
to think it over I realized that I knew 
mighty little about any of them. Sales- 
men don’t stay with me long. If they’re 
good, they go up to the city, where they 
can make more money; and if they’re poor 
I show them that they’re wasting their 
talents with me. So all four of the sales- 
men in my employ at present are compar- 
atively new men.” 

They had reached another corner. For 
a moment they paused, then without hes- 
itation Colonel Penny took the left-hand 
turn. It led along the river road toward 
the park. 

The thief looked down at him, and then 
looked searchingly along the road. There 
was no one in sight. Probably it was a 
coincidence that the old man was choosing 
this route, but if not—he thought of the 
pistol in his hip pocket. 

“It would hardly be fair to say,” con- 
tinued Colonel Penny equably, “that I. 
had no idea whatever as to the identity of - 
the thief, when I left the office on the: 
morning after I had been robbed. As a 
matter of fact, inductive logic had already 
given me a hint, t. ugh a slight one. 
When I entered my private room, directly 
after my arrival, the thief knew that either 
I had discovered the robbery of the pre- 
ceding day or that I would soon learn of 
it. For that reason his mental attitude 
toward me would not be just the same as 
that of his three companions; he would be 
in a condition of strain, and everything he 
did would be somewhat drawn out of line 
by this fact. Well, I entered my private 
office, discovered the substitution, and 
immediately stepped back into the door- 
way. I cleared my throat and s 
without speaking, trying to think quickly 
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Wreck survivors 
tell how tobacco 


kept them going 


When food and water gave out 
on third day, they smoked 
until rescued 


Perhaps they were only pirates of the 
sea. Nevertheless, they were very much 
human beings when they found themselves 
miles out to sea adrift in an open boat. 

With two days’ supply of food and 
water, they confidently expected to be 
rescued in plenty of time. But when the 
third day passed and no friendly sail ap- 
peared on the horizon, it began to look 
like a case for Davy Jones’s locker. 

One of the victims, crazy with thirst, 
suggested that they divide a bottle of 
iodine and end the agony quickly. 

“The tobacco hasn’t given out yet,” 
said another. ‘‘Let’s stick it out a while 
longer.” And they did. 

Late in the afternoon of the fifth day a 
tramp schooner saw their distress signals 
and came valiantly to the rescue. 

“The only thing that kept us going at 
all was tobacco,” one of the survivors 
admitted when he was safely deposited 
on dry land again. 

Pipes filled with Edgeworth probably 
have no more soothing effect than pipes 
filled with other tobaccos, but most Edge- 
worth smokers feel that they need Edge- 
worth to get complete pipe satisfaction. 


If you have never smoked Edgeworth, 
send your name and Dra he on z posi 
card to Larus rother 

i lence, Company. They will be 
= glad to send you free 
“am Samples—generous 

helpings both of Edge- 


worth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Smoke a few pipefuls 
and judge for yourself 
whether or not you wish 
to become a per- 
= manent member 

] of the Edgeworth 

f Club. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pock- 
et-size packages, in handsome humidors 
holding a pound, and also in several handy 
in-between sizes. : 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also in- 
clude on your postcard the name and ad- 
dress of your regular tobacco dealer, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


Colonel Penny Turns Detective 


(Continued from page 45) 


a roundabout way, which would carry 
him through various straggling suburbs 
of the town. Often he chose the road 
along the river, which was not much out 
of his way and which took him through 
the city park. He kept his eyes open for 
likely places in which ta hide money. 

He had considered this problem care- 
fully. In spite of the colonel’s assurances 
that the police had not been called in, he 
felt sure that his room was likely to be 
entered and searched at any time. He 
rather hoped it would be. Nothing would 
be found there, except the belongings of a 
studiously inclined young man of some- 
what retiring habits. 

No, he was too experienced to hide his 
booty in his room, and on the other hand 
he did not make the equally serious mis- 
take of depositing it in one of the local 
banks. Colonel Penny knew everyone in 
town. It would be the simplest thing in 
the world for him to discover if any of his 
employees had recently deposited upward 
of five thousand dollars. He might have 
rented a deposit box; but in as small a city 
as Weston even this was unsafe. 

He had chosen a hiding place for the 
money with these factors in mind; and 
although he kept his eyes open for a bet- 
ter one he hardly expected to find it. 

There was one final detail. He knew 
that often a crime of this kind was run 
down through sheer stupidity on the part 
of the thief, who threw up his position 
and left too soon after the robbery. He 
would do nothing of that kind. He in- 
tended to work steadily on for at least six 
months before he made a change. 


T WAS a couple of weeks after the rob- 

bery that Colonel Penny came out of his 
private office one noon just as the thief 
was preparing to leave. The colonel fol- 
lowed him out the front door and paused 
to light a cigar. 

“Mighty fine weather we're having,” 
the old man commented, as he shook the 
match deliberately and threw the charred 
stick away. “I was out in the country a 
piece yesterday, and the corn is looking 
fine. ‘Knee-high by the Fourth of July,’ 
you know. By the way, have you got a 
few minutes to spare before you eat? 
There’s some things in connection with 
our family mystery I’d like to consult you 
about.” 

The thiet looked keenly at Penny. The 
colonel looked pleasantly at him. 

“Pll be very glad to help you in any 
way I can,” the salesman replied. “I 
understood that you'd been consulting the 
spirits—” 

He broke off, smiling a little mockingly 
at the plodding figure and earnest face at 
his side. The colonel rested his hand con- 
fidingly in the crook of the younger man’s 
arm and fell into step beside him. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve been trying all 
sorts of things, naturally. The spirits 
haven't told me anything—yet; but I’m 
expecting a reply, most any time!” 

Colonel Penny was smiling, and it 
seemed to his companion that there was 
altogether too much confidence in that 
smile. He felt a vague anger and unrest. 

“Guess I never happened to tell you 


that I was considerably interested in in- 
ductive logic, at one time of my life,” the 
old man continued presently. They were 
leaving the business part of town, and as 
they approached a corner the younger 
man had an uneasy feeling that the choice 
of turning or keeping straight ahead was 
being left to him. It was Colonel Penny 
who took the turn, however, and they 
went down a side street that led toward 
the river. 

“Of course you know all about induc- 
tive logic. It means really just applied 
common sense—using your eyes, and 
working your way from things you ob- 
serve to conclusions that rest solidly on 
them. Now, when this robbery occurred, 
I thought at first of calling in the police, 
or of sending to the city for a good de- 
tective.”” 


(THE thief must have winced at this, for 
the old man looked sympathetically 
up at him. 

“Yes, that’s the way I felt about it, 
at first. But I decided there was no 
need to air our dirty linen in public. Just 
as well wait and see if we couldn’t discover 
something for ourselves. Well, I began 
by eliminating as many of the people who 
had entered my office that afternoon as I 
could. Never mind how I did it—I could 
see unmistakably that it must have been 
one of the boys in the office. But which 
one? There was Jenkins and Campbell 
and Jacobson and-Bennett. When I came 
to think it over I realized that I knew 
mighty little about any of them. Sales- 
men dove stay with me long. If they're 
good, they go up to the city, where they 
can make more money; and if they’re poor 
I show them that they’re wasting their 
talents with me. So all four of the sales- 
men in my employ at present are compar- 
atively new men.” 

They had reached another corner. For 
a moment they paused, then without hes- 
itation Colonel Penny took the left-hand 
turn. It led along the river road toward 
the park. 

The thief looked down at him, and then 
looked searchingly along the road. There 
was no one in sight. Probably it was a 
coincidence that the old man was choosing 
this route, but if not—he thought of the 
pistol in his hip pocket. 

“It would hardly be fair to say,” con- 
tinued Colonel Penny equably, “that I. 
had no idea whatever as to the identity of 
the thief, when I left the office on the- 
morning after I had been robbed. As a 
matter of fact, inductive logic had already 
iven me a hint, t. ugh a slight one. 
Vhen I entered my private room, directly 
after my arrival, the thief knew that either 
I had discovered the robbery of the pre- 
ceding day or that I would soon learn of 
it. For that reason his mental attitude 
toward me would not be just the same as 
that of his three companions; he would be 
in a condition of strain, and everything he 
did would be somewhat drawn out of line 
by this fact. Well, I entered my private 
office, discovered the substitution, and 
immediately stepped back into the door- 

way. I cleared my throat and s 
without speaking, trying to think quickly 
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what I ought to do. Three of the four 
men seated in the big room looked up. 
The fourth didn’t!” 

For an instant the younger man fancied 
that his companion’s hand, still resting on 
his arm, tightened. They were again at a 
turning, this time the one at the park 
entrance. Before them ran the gravel 
path which bisected the little park. To 
the left the cement walk wound round its 
perimeter. The colonel seemed to hesitate 
an instant, then chose the path. 

A fine perspiration had appeared on the 
face of the thief, as if it had been sprayed 
there with an atomizer. Colonel Penny’s 
face was grave, intent. He seemed to be 
considering. 

“It was inductive logic, also, which 
brought the next set of facts to my atten- 
tion. ` I knew that the man who stole my 
money and left his own had been twice in 
the office, On his first trip he had seen the 
roll of bills. Then he had gone out and 
made up a roll of similar appearance, with 
one hundred-dollar bill on the outside. 
But he would not have that hundred-dol- 
lar bill in his pocket, nor the, forty-nine 
ones that made up the filler of the roll. 
He would have to get them at a bank. 
Moreover, he would not go to any of the 
three banks where I have accounts. 
Knowing my affairs as one of my men 
must know them, he would choose the 
fourth bank. I inquired there. The pay- 
ing teller not only gave me the information 
I wanted, but he told me something else.” 

They had penetrated deeply into the 
little park by this time. A breeze flickered 
intermittently against their cheeks, and 
birds twittered mysteriously of noon- 
time. A lake with a little wooded island 
showed through a fringe of bushes on the 
left. Straight ahead was a fork in the 
path. 


The two pedestrians reached this fork, 


and paused. Colonel Penny seemed to be 
listening. He turned his head attentive- 
ly, after the manner of one who catches 
vibrations inaudible to other ears. Then 
confidently he took the right-hand fork. 


THE arm upon which the old man’s 
hand rested twitched spasmodically 
and grew rigid as stone. The thief looked 
down with murderous eyes at his com- 
panion. They were alone in the path— 
and the impossible was happening: they 
were advancing without a wasted step 
toward the place where he had hid the 
money! 

They followed the gravel path till they 
came to a rustic bench placed against the 
bole of a willow. Here Colonel Penny 
paused and seemed to hesitate. His keen 
old eyes examined the neighborhood care- 
fully. Then he sighed and removed his 
hand from the thief’s arm. 

“Let me sit down, my son,” he said. 
“You have been walking me pretty fast.” 

He seated himself at one end of the 
bench. His companion sat at the other. 
The evil glow had deepened in his eyes. 

“Well, you see how these straws were 
showing me which way the wind had 
blown my money. I had not only found 
the bank where this substitute currency 
had been obtained but I had secured an 
accurate description of the person who 
drew it. And one other thing: This pay- 
ing teller had been so struck with the 
singular request of the man who wanted 
one large bill and a handful of small ones 


that he had jotted down the serial and 
individual number of the hundred-dollar 
certificate, and had called the attention 
of the man in the next cage to it. This 


number is also the number of the bill in 


my possession. You see how this com- 
pletes the net around the thief?” 

There was a long silence as the two 
men—the old one with the kindly but un- 
yielding face and the younger one with 
murder in his eyes—sat looking at each 
other. On the little island across the fake 
a catbird whistled. Again the breeze was 
stirring. 

Then the thief laughed, and for the first 
time since they left the office he spoke. 

“The net is complete,” he admitted. 
“Tt is too bad you didn’t get the money in 
it, as well as the man who stole it. A 
trifling omission, it is true—” 


(COLONEL PENNY stood up and 
climbed upon the bench. Cautiously he 
rested his foot on the shaggy limb which 
formed its back and raised himself along 
the trunk of the willow. There was a hole 
eight feet above the walk where a limb had 
been torn away and where subsequendy 
rot and an army of woodpeckers had been 
excavating. ‘The old man thrust his arm 
down into this cavity and hauled out some 
wadded paper. He reached in again. 
When his hand reappeared, he held in ita 
small bundle, wrapped also in paper. Strip- 
ping away the covering, Colonel Penn 

disclosed a thick roll of bills. : 

“I thought you knew,” he said placidly. 
“I— Hello, what’s the matter? Lost 
something, Jacobson?” 

Jacobson, salesman and thief, had 
swung his hand back to his hip pocket 
with the old, long-rehearsed motion. The 
time had come. But the hand came away 
empty, and the face of the crook seemed 
to freeze into an expression.of amazement 
and rage. 

“Perhaps this was what you wanted,” 
Colonel Penny observed as he took from 
his own side pocket an automatic pistol. 
“Stand where you are, George! If this 
pesky thing should go off accidentally, 
you'd be awfully-sorry. Oh, yes, I bor- 
rowed it when we first started on our 
walk. You see—” 

He grinned boyishly. Obviously the 
colonel was in high good humor. 

“Inductive logic again,” he said. “Cir- 
cumstance number one: I knew that the 
man who had switched rolls with me must 
know something about sleight-of-hand— 
he had done it right under my nose. And 
I figured if. magic was good for a crook, it 
ought to be still better for an honest man. 
So I began to practice. That’s how I was 
able to borrow this gun without telling 
you about it a while back. I expect you 
thought the old man was too slow for 
such nonsense. And how did I know you 
had it? Circumstance number two, 
George: When Becker and I came out of 
my gate one night a while ago, we pa 
a young fellow who was crouched back 
into my hedge. I didn’t have time to take 
a good look at him, but as we hustled by I 
noticed out of the corner of my eyes that 
he had reached for something in his pistol 
pocket!” 

Again he paused. His face became grave. 
He looked inquiringly at his companion. 

“We'll have to be getting down to the 
courthouse,” he concluded. “Anything I 
can do for you before we start?” 
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“Why Mrs. Blakely 


—flow Do You Dor 


He had met her only once before. 


turns his greeting coldly. 


And nodding briefly, she passes on—leaving the young 
man angry with her, but angrier at himself for blun- 
dering at the very moment he wanted most to create 


a favorable impression. 


O you know what to say to a woman 
when meeting her for the first time 
after an introduction? Do you 
know what to say to a woman when 

leaving her after an introduction? Would 
you say “Good-bye, I am very glad to have 
met you?” Or, if she said that to you, how 
would you answer? 

It is just such little unexpected situations 
like these that take us off our guard and ex- 
pose us to sudden embuarrassments. None of 
us like to do the wrong thing, the incorrect 
thing. It condemns us as ill-bred. It makes 
us ill at ease when we should be well poised. 
It makes us self-conscious and un- 
comfortable when we should be 
calm, self-possessed, confident of 
ourselves. 

The knowledge of what to do 
and say on all occasions is the 
greatest personal asset any man 
or woman can have. It protects 
against the humiliation of conspicuous blun- 
ders. It acts as an armor against the rude- 
ness of others. It gives an ease of manner, a 
certain calm dignity and self-possession that 
people recognize and respect. 


Some one had pre- 
sented him at a reception both had attended. He had 
conversed with her a little, danced with her once. 
mow, two weeks later, he sees her approaching with a 
young lady whom he surmises is her daughter. 


‘*Why, Mrs. Blakely, how do you do!” he exclaims, 
rushing forwardimpulsively. But, Mrs. Blakely, accus- 
tomed to the highest degree of courtesy at all times, re- 


eS 
RE. 


And 


they feel con- 
strained, embar- 
rassed. Somehow 
they always feel that 
they don’t “belong.” 


Little Blunders That Take Us 
Off Our Guard 


There are so many problems of conduct 
constantly arising. How should asparagus 


Do You Ever Feel bo ree How 
should the finger- 

That You Don’t bowl be used, the 
“ Belong”? napkin, the fork 
and knife? Whose 


Perhaps you 
have been to a 


name should be 


party lately, or a 
dinner, or a re- 
ception of some 
kind. Were you 
entirely at ease, 
sure of yourself, 
confident that you 
would not. do or 
ay anything that 
others would rec- 
ognize as ill-bred? 

Or, were you 
self-conscious, 
afraid of doing or 
saying the wrong 
thing, constantly 
on the alert—nev- 
er wholly comfort- 
“R for a minute? 

Many people 
feel “alone” in a 
crowd, out of place. 
They do not know 
how to make stran- 
fers like them— 
how to create a good 
first impression. 

hen they are in- 
troduced they do 
not know how to 
start conversation 
lowing smoothly 
and naturally. At 
the dinner table 
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mentioned first 
when making an 
introduction? How 
should invitations 
be worded? How 
should the home be 
decorated fora wed- 
ding? What. clothes 
should be taken on 
a trip to the South? 

In publie, at the 
theatre, at the 
dance, on the train 
—wherever we go 
and with whomever 
we happen to be, 
we encounter prob- 
lems that make it 
necessary for us to 
hold ourselves well 
in hand, to be pre- 
pared, to know ezr- 
actly what to do and 
say. 


Let the Book of 
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and assurance. It smooths away the little 
crudities—does amazing things in the mat- 
ter of self-cullivation. 
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Jacobson’s face had settled into an ex- 
pression of grim admiration. The glow had 
gone out of his eyes, and he looked tired. 

“Colonel,” he replied, “it’s your trick 
and I hand it to you. But I would like to 
know how you discovered where I’d hid 
the money!” 

“That? Why, George, I thought you’d 
understand. I consulted the spirits! Un- 
conscious spirits—automatic minds—any- 
thing you’ve a notion to call them. First, 
I tried out the other boys, to be sure they 
hadn’t had a hand in the matter. Then I 
went walking with you. I kept my hand 


on your arm, and all I had to do was to 
see that your mind didn’t wander from 
the subject of the money. Every time we 
came to a turning you gave a microscopic 
twitch in the right direction: . You 
couldn’t help that, George, because hon- 
esty is the basic law of nature. Irs the 
thing that keeps the suns and planets 
where they belong; and it’s the force back 
of what the books call ‘muscle reading.’ 
The honesty of the subliminal mind. 
Doctor Becker and I have been experi- 
menting along that line for nearly three 
weeks!” 
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Why So Many Men “Go Broke” 


(Continued from page 47) 


swings, electric fans, sprinklers, screens— 
the things he believed his new clientele 
would want. At the same time he moved 
into a new house. 

Not long-after his spring opening Wil- 
liam found that he had made a serious 
miscalculation. “His spring goods did not 
move as rapidly as they should have. New 
customers were lacking and his old ones 
wouldn't take the trouble to go out of their 
way to trade with him at the new store. 
Late in May, heavy obligations came due 
which he could not meet. By June 30th, 
he was bankrupt by a margin of $30,000. 

William had learned his lesson. “Jane,” 
he said to his wife, “I’m an old-timer. 
You'll have to let me run my business in 
the way an old-timer can. We're going 
to take down the ‘For Sale’ sign from the 
old house, and move back there ourselves; 
and if I can borrow the funds I'll try 
to get back the trade I once had there. 
I’ve come to the conclusion it isn’t socially 
unbecoming to do business with the folks 
who want to do'business with you.” 


ANY men think that when they get 

all the credit they can, they are doing 
good business. But credit is often the 
millstone that carries a man under. 

I know a man who recently went into 
the retail grocery business with a capital 
of two thousand dollars. It was his in- 
tention, in the first place, to open a very 
small store. But when he started out to 
buy on credit he found himself urged to 
accept it instead of having to beg for it. 

A firm dealing in store fixtures and sup- 
plies suggested to him that he was start- 
ing in on too small a scale. Several whole- 
sale grocery houses intimated the same 
thing. The result was that he took a much 
larger store than he had intended, put in 
a showy window and fancy fixtures, in- 
cluding electric slicing machines and a 
coffee grinder. The wholesalers in grocer- 
ies stocked him up generously—on credit. 
Thirty days after he opened he was in 
debt for $70,000 worth of goods! 

This man lasted a year—and under the 
circumstances that was extraordinary. 
Sixty days after opening up, he began 
sacrifice sales, and with the proceeds from 
these he met his most pressing obliga- 


| tions. Then he got more goods on credit. 


To outsiders it seemed that he was thriv- 
ing. There were times when he thought 
so himself. But this was because he was 
too busy meeting his old- obligations and 
contracting new ones ever to take an in- 
ventory or to figure out just. where he 
stood. The crash came inevitably. At 
the end of a year, he failed for $85,000. 

Recently I had an occasion to address 
a meeting of this man’s creditors. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen,” I said, “every one of you is just 
as much responsible for this man’s failure 
as he himself. You not only let him have 
anything he wanted on credit, but you 
urged him to take more.” 


HESE assertions provoked an excited 

discussion. Finally, the representative 
of one large wholesale house said, “As for 
me, I am ready to admit that our reasons 
for giving credit in this case were just as 
selfish as stated. We not only wron 
ourselves but we wronged this man. I 
am beginning to see that there is a moral 
obligation on the part of the man who 
gives credit as well as on the part of the 
man who asks it.” 

The other day a dealer in wholesale 
millinery told me of a claim of $10,000 he 
had against a young fellow who, a year 
previously, had opened a retail millinery 
store in a suburban town near New York. 
The young man had just gone into bank- 
ruptcy. I happened to know that he had 
started out with $2,500 in cash, and that 
he had obtained credits to the amount of 
$25,000. 

“How did you come to let.the young 
man have such a big credit?” I asked the 
wholesaler. ‘Didn’t you know his means, 
were very limited?” : 

“I suspected it,” he answered. “But I 

uess I didn’t give the credit for strictly 

usiness reasons. You see, I know his 
father. I’ve often been a visitor at his house 
and he has frequently been in mine. He 
spoke to me in behalf of his son, and I 
thought I'd take a chance.” 

“Two chances!” I said. ‘You gave him 
credit in two amounts of $5,000 each. Be- 
fore you gave him the second credit you 
should have insisted on payment of the 
first account. If you had done so, he 
might have been forced to dispose of his 
stock at cost. That would have taught 
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Six great manufacturing plants with a total ground area of 
more than thirty acres are devoted to the production of 
Capitol Boilers and United States Radiators. 


Supplementing these vast manufacturing resources are 
complete a organizations and warehouses at practically 
every strategic point of the nation. Such is the solid founda- 
tion of United States products. 


UNITED „STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston *Brooklyn *Minneapolis *Kansas City 

*Springfield, Mass. “Harrison, N. J. Buffalo *Columbus *Chicago *Des Moines *Seattle 

*Portland, Me. *Philadelphia Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *Indianapolis *Omaha *Portland, Ore. 
New York *Baltimore *Cleveland *Detroit *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Louisville 


*Warchouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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His patients 
can’t read or write 


Then why does C. H. Barlow, in 
Shaohying fu, use good paper? 


Mr. Barlow, whois a medical mission- 
ary in China, has hopes that his ship 
will come in. Read about one thing 
that he wants: 


Friends: 

Your stationery has given me such 
genuine satisfaction as an artistic ex- . 
pression of the spiritual refinements 
which come only to men who admire 
writing and who enjoy writing, that I 
wish to let you know it. 

For the past fifteen years I have 
been leading the financially improvi- 
dent life of a medical missionary in 
China, hence my desire to use Old 
Hampshire Bond does not spring from 
any wish to impress customers or to 
get business. Most of my patients 
neither read nor write, and those who 
do would not appreciate the kind of 
paper I use, for they have their own 
standards of what is aristocratic and 
artistic in papers, just as we have, but 
of an entirely diferent nature and 
pattern. 

I use Old Hampshire Bond as a 
luxury which, while it is artistic and 
distinctive, is still within my reach. 
When my ship comes in, one of the 
first delights PII add to my list of ne- 
cessities will be a choice selection of 
fine papers. I know no better place 
from which to make such a selection 
than from your creations. 

Cordially yours, 
C. H. BARLOW. 
Shaohyingfu, Chekiang, China. 


Old Hampshire Bond is one of the 
luxuries which have become neces- 
sities to people who love fine things. 
This is because really good taste im- | 
pels the use of stationery fine enough 
to give satisfaction to the writer of 
a letter, as well as to its recipient. 
Old Hampshire Bond is preëminently 
such a paper. 

A generous sam 


you if you sill crite 


ple of Old Hampshire Bond il! be sent 
us on your business letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 


him a wholesome lesson—that a credit 
isn’t a gift from heaven. It’s simply a 
debt which has to be met.” 

In a good many bankruptcy cases I 
have found that the heaviest losers are 
relatives who have come to the aid of a 
business man in the hope of saving him 
from failure—after the last hope should 
have been abandoned. ‘Take the case of 
N . He was running a successful dry- 
goods business in Chicago in a store for 
which he paid $10,000 rent. Before he 
was financially ready for any such move, 
he transferred his business to a better sec- 
tion, renting a store for $30,000 a year. 
The trade he expected simply didn’t ma- 
terialize. For a year and a half he was 
barely able to hold on. Then, when he was 
at the end of his rope, he went to his niece. 

N—~ had put his niece through college 
and had supported her up to the time of 
her marriage to a prosperous dentist. He 
explained to her that he had to raise capi- 
tal, or go into bankruptcy, and appealed 
to her fr help. Without her hasada 
knowledge, she sold much of her jewelry 
and mortgaged the home—which was in 
her name. With the $40,000 realized in 
this way, the dry-goods man hung on for 
another threemonths. T i and 
his niece and her husband lost their home. 

When a man asks financial aid on the 
ground of sympathy and family ties a safe 
rule is not to advance him more money 
than you can afford to give away. 


Y FAR the largest proportion of bank- 

ruptcies occur among firms engaged in 
what we call the needle trades-—cloaks 
and suits, dresses, underwear, hats, shoes 
—any goods worn. The next largest pro- 
portion of failures is among firms dealing 
in unfinished merchandise—silks, dry 
goods, fur skins, and materials for no- 
tions. Next come the failures among re- 
tail dealers, such as grocers, dry-goods 
and hardware men. The commonest 
cause of bankruptcy in the first group is 
the rise and fall in the price of raw mate- 
rials. Failures in the second group are very 
often the result of asking and getting 
more credit than the business warrants. 
The failures in the third group, among re- 
tailers, are due chiefly to bad judgment in 
purchasing stock, wrong prices, poor loca- 
tion, and sd debts. 

I have said that there are certain funda- 
mental principles by which any man can tell 
whether his business is on a sound basis, 
or whether it is headed for bankruptcy. 

1. You must know as nearly as possible 
what it costs you to produce the goods 
you are making. 

In determining your costs, take into 
account the price you pay for raw mate- 
rials, the price for labor, the wear and tear 
on your machinery and plant, all expenses 
of operation—rent, salaries, telephone, 
electric power, insurance, postage, and 
delivery charges. ‘To these items you 
must add the interest on the capital you 
have invested in the business; also a 
small percentage for losses on account of 
bad debts and changes in the market. 

2. Turn over your capital. It is not 


enough to keep on making goods and put- 
ting them on the shelves. Remember 
that the goods that stay on the shelves 
are costing you money. At regular inter- 
vals you must make special efforts todispose 
of slow-selling merchandise—by advertis- 
ing, special sales, and price concessions. 

3. Thousands of business men have 
gone into bankruptcy simply because 
they never learned that ordinarily the re- 

uest for further credit on the part of a 
debtor who is already behind in his ac- 
count should be refused. 

Remember that the older the debt the 
smaller your chances of collecting it. The 
best credit agencies of the country have 
found that if they receive debts for collec- 
tion at the end of thirty days they can 
collect at least ninety per cent of them. 
But they can collect only sixty per cent of 
debts that are sixty days old, and only 
forty per cent of debts that are ninety 
days old. Debts which have been stand- 
ing for four months are in the extremely 
doubtful class, and only a negligible per- 
centage of them are ever collected. 

4. Every man should run his business 
on a basis such that he can discount his 
bills promptly. In this way he not only 
saves on the things he buys but gets a 
reputation that will be useful to him when 
he really needs credit. 

5. You must continually be on the 
lookout for small leaks that eat up the 
profits. You may be losing money by 
renting more space than is required by 
your business. Your employees may be 
Wasting material. You may be losing 
through poor supervision over your help 
or by excessive delivery costs. Above 
all, you must win the loyalty of your 
employees, or you will not get a dollar’s 
worth of work for the dollar in wages. 


PEOPLE very often ask me the differ- 
ence between voluntary and involuntary 
bankruptcy. ‘The difference is a marked 
one as regards the manner in which the 
proceeding is started. 

Voluntary bankruptcy is a proceeding 
started by the insolvent debtor himself. 
In his petition to the court he confesses 
his insolvency, offers to surrender his as- 
sets, and asks the court to discharge him 
of his debts so that he may begin with 
a clean slate. ‘The debtor’s bankrupt 
estate is then settled up under the aus- 
pices of ofhcers appointed by the court. 

A proceeding in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy is started by creditors against a 
debtor. They ask the court to declare the 
debtor bankrupt, to have his assets liqui- 
dated and distributed to his creditors in 
proportion to their claims. 

‘The creditors who start a proceeding of 
this kind must show that their claims ag- 
gregate five hundred dollars or more, and 
also that the debtor has committed what 
is known as an act of bankruptcy; that is, 
he has made a preferential or fraudulent 
transfer of property, or made an effort to 
secrete some of his assets. A proceeding 
of this kind cannot be started against a 
farmer, a railroad, or a municipal corpo- 
ration. 


“THE Land of Promise Does Not Fail the Right Man” is the title of 
the amazing story of David Sarnoff, who arrived in America a penni- 
less immigrant boy, and who now, at the age of thirty-two, is general 
manager of the world’s greatest corporation in the radio industry. 
Some new wonders lying just ahead of you are foretold in this article. 
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If You Want 
Bigger Pay mi: 


FREE 
TEST 


There’s a sure way to in- 
crease your ‘earning power. 
And here is such an oppor- 
tunity. ` Look into it—you 
may recognize it as your one 
chance to earn the biggest 
money of your life. 


RE you ready for a shock? 

à Then, let me tell you that if you 
have average intelligence and can read 
and write, there is a quick and easy 
way for you to double or triple your 
present salary—to carn enough money 
to satisfy any average ambition. And 
after reading this offer, if you do not 
quickly make more money, you have 
no one,to blame but y ourself. 


Don’ t take my word for it. By a sim- 
ple free test—one you can make in the 
privacy of your home—you will know 
that every word I say is true—or other- 
wise. The test does not obligate you 
or cost you one penny. But make it! 
Then judge for yourself. It has proved 
to be THE opportunity for thousands. 
They have found the way to bigger 
pay—are now earning from five to 
twenty times as much as formerly. 
And the beauty of it is they enjoy 
every minute in the day’s work. They 
are their own bosses. 


A Field of Unlimited 
Opportunities 


The thousands who have made this 
test before you, and who are now mak- 
ing the money you would like to 
make, are now salesmen. Ninety-five 
per cent once thought they were not 
“eut out for selling” that salesmen 
were “born” and not made. They 
found it was a fallacy that had kept 
them in therut. They discovered that 
anyone with proper training can sell, 
and they are making from $5,000 to 
$10,000°a year, because they had the 
vision to recognize opportunity. 

Are trained salesmen in demand? 
Look at the affidavit on this page. 


Thousands Have Proved It 
For instance, Ellis Summer Cook, 20 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, left a $25 
a week job and last year made $9,000! 
H. D. Miller, another Chicago boy, 
was making $100 a month as a stenog- 
rapher in July, 1922. In September, 3 
months later, he was making $100 
a week as a salesman. W. P. Clenny 
of Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a 
$150 a month clerkship into a selling 
job at $500 a month. He is making 
$850 a month now. M. V. Stephens of 
State of I11inote 
County of Cook 


- I, J. E. Greenslade, President of 
the National Salesmen's Training Asewctac 
tion, of Chicago, Illinois, state under 
cath, that between January lst, and June 
30th, 1923, thie Association received 
calle for 2,258 Salesmen. 


geri’ tnd sworn to tefore as 


Khe ob cay of bely- 1923. 


Albany, Ky., was making $25 a week. 
He took up this training and now 
makes 5 times that much. J. H. Cash 
of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a 
month job for one which pays him 
$500 a month. O. H. Malfort of Hart- 
ford, Conn., stepped into a $10,000 
position as a SALES MANAGER— 
so thorough is this training. All these 
successes are due to this easy, fasci- 
nating and rapid way to master 
certain invincible secrets of selling. 

These men were formerly clerks, 
bookkeepers, factory workers, farm 
hands, mechanics, machinists, chauf- 
feurs, firemen, motormen, conductors, 
ete. Their success proves that. pre- 
vious experience or training has 
nothing to do with success in the 


selling field. It proves that any man 
who wants to, and who is willing 
to put in a few hours of spare time 
each week, can quickly get a selling 
position and make big money. And 
they started with this free test. 

Why don’t you make this free test 
and prove, to your own satisfaction, 
that a bigger salary is easy to get? 
The test is contained in a free book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” which we 
will gladly send you without obliga- 
tion. After reading the book through 
you will ask yourself the questions 
it brings up. The answers will show 
you whether you can get away from 
the humdrum, small-pay job for the 
lucrative and fascinating work of 
selling. 


Make This Free Test At Once 


Don’t turn this page until you have 
clipped the coupon, filled it out, and 
sent it on its way. It may mean the 
turning-point in your life. Write 
now while the impulse to succeed is 


upon you. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 

pas 23-R Chicago, are 


| | FREE BOOK AND HOME | 
f TEST COUPON — MAIL | 


| National Salesmen’s Training | 
Association, | 
| Dept. 23-R, Chicago, Illinois. | 


| Please send me, without obligation on my | 
| part, your free book “Modern Salesman- | 
| Ship? which will enable me to test my 
| abi ity at home, and full information 
| about the N.S. T. A. System of Sales- | 
manship Training and Employment 
Service. : 


| IN ING 52 ions hia eak ai 
DEt eee ae eee 


SAR V O cate! 
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98 Quality Products 


Adds to the Looks 
and Life of any Top 


There is no longer any excuse for 
a shabby, faded, leaking top that 
mars the appearance of your 
whole car - hiz Auto Top 
Dressing not only makes old tope 
look new but water-proofs them 
and tends to add years to their use- 

Iness - preserves them against 
the element of wear and weather. 


It ‘is easily applied - dries thor- 
oughly over night-a kind for 
leather, pantasote, or other imitat- 
ion leathers anda kind for mohair. 


There are %8 Mhig Quality 
Products to make cars at better 
and run better - your dealer 
„knows about them - ask him. 


It contains helps, sug- 
gestions an Pme 
i tion of greatest yale to 

eo, ery motorist - tells i 
Motorists ‘| the simplest manner 
UATE howto find motor troub- 
$ Ñ les and fix them. Just 


METE 
THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


Serve and Save 


. growing there. ) 
plants, they are all on short rations’ of “ 


The Greatest Wheat Farmer in the World 


(Continued from page 39) 


see a diagram of crop yields over many 
years, together with rainfall charts, you 
would find that they pass through suc- 
cessive cycles of about seven years each. 
The drought of 1919 was the culmination 
of several years of dry seasons. Since 1919 
this condition has been going the other 
way: we have had an increased rainfall 
each season. We probably will have a few 
more good years, then begin to have dry 
ones again. 

“The old-fashioned farmer took the 
seasons as they came, without much 
change in his methods. But we are engi- 
neers. We are constantly working out 

lans to make us more independent of the 
ind of weather which nature hands us. 
With approved methods, and the ma- 
chines with which to apply these methods, 
we expect to reduce the hazards of farm- 
ing so that they will be no greater than in 
any other large industry.” 

‘How about hail?” I asked. “You 
can’t eliminate that hazard.” 

“No,” said Campbell; “and we do have 
some losses from it. But there are some 
sections where hail storms are common; 
others where they are seldom severe. We 
don’t farm in areas subject to bad hail 
storms. 

“There’s another thing in that connec- 
tion: We sow our wheat rather scantily, 
about twenty pounds to the acre. There 
is only so much moisture in the ground, 
and it must be divided among the plants 
f you have too many 


moisture. You will have myriads‘ of 
stalks; but they will be thin and weak, 
and the heads will have only a few small 
kernels. By planting less wheat to the 
acre, we get thick, sturdy stalks, with fine 
long head full of good-sized kernels. And 
incidentally, if we have very heavy rains, 
these strong stalks stand up under it bet- 
ter than weak ones would.” i 

“Do you have any other troubles to 
contend with?” I asked. 

“Yes,” laughed Campbell; “we some- 
times have them at the rate of two hundred 
thousand to the acre.” 

“That’s quite a crop of troubles!” I 
said. 

“*You’d think so if you could see them,” 
he replied. 

“What’s their other name?” I asked. 


“(XRASSHOPPERS!” he said. “Of 
course I never counted all the grass- 
hoppers on one acre. But we took a frame 
one yard square, covered it with wire 
netting, took it out into the field, and put 
it down on the ground. Then we counted 
the grasshoppers under the netting. We 
multiplied the number by the number of 
square yards in an acre; and by this 
method we figured that the grasshopper 
census was about 200,000 to the acre.” 
“Do they eat much grain?” I asked. 
“They don’t eat the kernels,” he said. 
“A grasshopper lights on a stalk, a few 
inches below the head, and eats around it 
at that one point. This causes the stalk 
to break at the point where the grasshop- 
per made his meal. He does more harm, 
and in a shorter time, by this method 
than he could do in any other way. We 


have had ten thousand acres of wheat 
ruined by grasshoppers in two weeks.” 

“You can’t eliminate that hazard, can 
you?” 

“No, we can’t do it on one farm. But 
as a section becomes more generally cult- 
vated, the grasshoppers cease to be a sen- 
ous menace. The eggs are plowed under 
before they hatch. The Department of 
Agriculture has helped by preparing por 
sons and giving instructions as to their 
use. By this means we have been able to 
fight the grasshoppers while they are in 
the ‘hopping’ stage. But when they get 
their wings they can fly for miles. So 
they may descend upon you from some 
section where they have not been dis- 
mied 7 i ae 

“T hope you haven’t any more trouble 
to fight,” T said. 

“Evidently you’ve never been a farmer,” 
laughed Campbell. “If you had been 
you’d know that our list of possible 
troubles is a long one. But that is true of 
every business. You must take the bad 
seasons with the good, and average them 
up over a period of at least ten years. The 
shrewd business man doesn’t ex every 
ya to be a boom year. And neither does 

e expect that every year will be a lean 
one. But he must get a good average—or 
go out of business. 

“ON OUR place we are not only farmers 

and engineers, but business men as 
well. It costs from $300,000 to $400,000 
to carry our enterprise through one cycle; 
that is, from the plowing to the harvest- 
ing. This money is all spent before we get 
a dollar in return! That is a pretty big 
financial operation, even before we begin 
to sell our product. 

“If we did not use business methods, 
we should get into all kinds of trouble. 
The average farmer, for example, sells all 
his wheat as soon as it is harvested. Very 
often he is obliged to do this because he 
has borrowed money from the bank to 
pay the cost of jpucting in his crop and 

arvesting it. is notes come due and 
the bank demands the money. This is 
true of thousands of farmers; so, in order 
to pay the banks, they all sell their crops 
at the same time. The market is glutted 
and they get a low price. The new system 
of farm credits and some of the laws that 
have recently been put into effect will 
help this condition. But meanwhile I 
don’t consider my work done when we 
have merely raised wheat. I try to sell it 
according to the business methods any 
manufacturer would employ. 

“The average farmer cannot hold his 
wheat for a better price, even though he is 
able financially to do this. He hasn’t the 
storage capacity for it. But we can keep 
one hundred thousand bushels in our fire- 
proof bins on the farm, for as long as we 
choose. This helps to make us independ- 
ent. And it has nothing to do with farm- 
ing, that is, with tilling the soil; it is simply 
a business proposition. 

“We use business ideas in other ways. 
Labor, for instance, is a serious problem 
for the farmer. He must have a much 
larger number of hands to harvest his 
crops, or lose the results of all his work and 
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Brushing cleans your teeth 
for a few minutes only 


Your six tiny mouth glands alone 


1 


can keep them clean day and night 


Yoo tooth paste must do 
more than clean your teeth; it 
must keep the mouth glands 
active. 


The acids of decay are form- 
ing all of the time—all over 
your teeth— 


Brushing cannot stop this 
condition. 


As soon as you hang up your 
~ tooth brush the acids are at it 
again. HR 

Only one thing can help— 
your mouth glands. It is the 
duty of these six little glands 
to pump away all the time; to 
wash away small particles and 
neutralize the acids. 

But the glands need exer- 
cise. Soft foods have taken it 
away. They are slowing down 
and letting the teeth decay. 
You must give your mouth glands the help they need. 


A tooth paste that helps these glands 
keep your teeth clean 


Pebeco Tooth Paste helps these glands. It cleans the 
teeth as thoroughly as a dentifrice can; and it makes the 
glands keep the teeth clean. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth it exerts an invig- 
orating effect on the mouth glands. It makes them send 
forth an increased flow of saliva and it makes them con- 
tinue to work in a healthy normal fashion. 


This increased flow of fluids pours into all the crevices 
of the mouth and in between the teeth where the tooth 
brush cannot reach—washing away small particles; 


Strong, white teeth remain strong and white 
only if the mouth glands are active. Your tooth 

must do more than clean your teeth—it 
must help the mouth glands keep them clean. 


Free Offer 


-cleansing every surface of the 
teeth. 
These fluids being alkaline 
neutralize the acids of the 
mouth which are constantly 
forming. And then they wash 
them away. 


Pebeco does more than clean 
your teeth. It leaves your 
whole mouth in a healthy, live 
condition—your gums, your 
palate—the entire oral cavity. 
Physicians say its tonic effect 
extends even to the tonsils. 


The best possible dentifrice 
for cleaning 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any 
dentifrice can. It does not 
scratch. It does not injure the 
edges of the gums or delicate 
membranes of the mouth. 

The invigorating taste and the refreshing feeling Pebeco 
leaves in your mouth is convincing proof that Pebeco has 
done more than clean your teeth temporarily. It has left 
your mouth in a healthy condition which will make it 
stay clean. 


Lejaren A. Hiller Studios 


Send for free tube 


Nothing is more important to your health than the con- 
dition of your mouth. Send today for a free trial tube of 
Pebeco and start immediately to get your mouth into a 
healthy, clean condition. With this tube we will send 
a booklet which explains how Pebeco overcomes the 
dangers of acid-mouth by keeping the mouth glands 
active. Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, 
Inc.—50c at all druggists. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 


i LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
: Dept. K-5 , 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Send me free your new large size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste and : 


your booklet which explains the importancs of the mouth glands in keeping : 
the mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong. 


: Arel eaan nase Ea cae FONA N ELSAN 
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expenditure; but we need very few men, 
considering the magnitude of the project. 
We keep them for a longer term of em- 
ployment than the average farmer does. 
And while we pay them higher wages, our 
labor costs per acre are much less. 

The men themselves are better satis- 
fied. The work is easier and more inter- 
esting. They would rather drive a trac- 
tor, for example, than pitch grain bundles 
by hand. We pay a bonus in addition to 
fixed wages. As all our engineers are on a 
mileage basis, the man who is a good op- 
erator can earn extra money. We keep a 
careful record of every man’s operations; 
and there is a g rivalry, not only 
among the men but among the different 
camps. This way of doing things is in 
line with modern business ideas. We 
never yet have found the men unwilling 
-| to meet us half way, when a proposition 
was clearly presented to them. 

“On our farm the cost of operation per 
acre 1s about one half what it 1s on the av- 
erage small farm! This is not because we 
are better agriculturists; it is because we 
are engineers, business men, and operate 
on the same basis as a manufacturer. 


“A GREAT enterprise like ours is one that 

e any man will find as interesting and 

e num o industry as exciting as a big bank, or a huge manu- 
facturing project. He val have to handle 

> e vast sums of money. He will have a thrill- 

In your safe deposit box ing struggle—and every red-blooded man 

enjoys that kind of a fight. He will spend 

much of his time out in the great open 


IM PO RTA NT develop- the investors of the country places, instead of cooped up in an office. 
ments in leading industries through our nation-wide or- And he will have the satisfaction of know- 
stir the thinking of the far- AMAO ing that he is producing something which 
. eee $ g the world must have.~ 

sighted bond buyer. He is Our nearest branch office “The farm is going to be a place where 
on the lookout for well-se- ill gladly the skilled mechanic will find a aoe ae 
cured bonds—of well-known be & i y gn ein sath aha pore good wor ag elem Ae an at 
: : š ; advice ‘ ood pay. I shall not be surprised if, ten 
industrial companies with es- $ H b yong E E eA now, we have Sar fenit such 
tablished records of earnings. yOu Wa e appr ase men working on farms. It is bound to 

promptly of new bond issues come! Our own company plans to ac- 


Bonds which we offer must quire large tracts in other states. In that 


first pass our searching anal- à way we will divide the weather hazards. 
ysis before we purchase dations. “The time is coming when no one will 
think of calling a farmer a ‘hayseed, or a 


which carry our recommen- 


the issues Jn whole or in Our branch offices are in ‘rube.’ The farmer of the future will take 

part and distribute them to the leading cities. his place, where he belongs, as a great in- 
dustrialist. 

; see are scores of ORON every Ka 

i son and sometimes, with perhaps a New 

The National City Company York banker, I have looked ser pia the 

National City Bank Building, New York fields—wheat, wheat, wheat, as far as the 

Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ee ciel lag aema iade 

BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES “Wheat! Itis the greatest commodity 

in the world. I would rather be a wheat 

proyogi, i po apep yen n e a a eee a y | farmer, developing new territory, making 


waste lands produce a million bushels of 
| grain a year, while at the same time I en- 
| joyed the health and freedom of the great 


: B h Sy” Edgar Nelson Se | Outdoors and the companionship of my 
us onser Ya Ory: Vice-Pres. loyal associates—I would rather do that 
' CHICAGO Be Secy. ge | than be the president of the biggest bank 
“wy r Ms in New York.” 
An Institution of National Prominence i 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSI RING LARDNER’S article next 
AER MUSIC ne month on ‘What I Ought to of 


OPERA 
Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world Learnt at High School” is in this fa- 


teachers aud mia lading to ae Free Master School mous humorist’s most delightful 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student vein. While you are laughing at Mr. 

rie Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings Lardner’s reminiscences of his school 
ii te! beg. $ Se o fe O! ory reserve ons Ow `c 1 stra : 

catalbe ARATA A One ees eet at and eee DON. ROT ett days, you will find a lot of memories 

A.™M.JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO rushing back to you. The article con- 


tains plenty of real wisdom, too. 
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Things I Wish My Relatives Would Not Do 


Things I Wish My 
Relatives Would 
Not Do 


I Want to Raise My Child in 
My Own Way! 


MOST devoutly wish my relatives 
would not interfere with me in my 
method of raising my child. 

y daughter, now five years old, was 
very delicate as a baby, and was placed in 
the care of a competent physician special- 
izing in the care of children. He mapped 
out a rigid course for her physical care, 
which I have most carefully followed. 
The result is that she is now perfectly 
normal. 

This has not been accomplished, how- 
ever, without opposition from my own 
and my husband’s relatives who lose no 
opportunity to criticize me, both in private 
and in public, for my so-called “hard- 
boiled tactics” in refusing them permis- 
sion to feed Margaret bananas, candy, 
ice-cream cones, and cantaloupes. 

I am criticized and ridiculed for leaving 
family gatherings at seven-thirty in the 
evening, in order that Margaret may have 
her evening story read to her before she is 
put to bed promptly at eight o’clock. 

And I have been severely criticized for 
ceturning to the shopping district, a dis- 
tance of some three and one-half miles, to 

urchase for Margaret a gift I had prom- 
ised her, but had forgotten until I had 
almost reached home. My idea is that 
grown-ups should always keep their word 
to children. 

It often hurts me that these relatives 
have not the understanding to see that I 
have my child’s welfare at heart in stick- 
ing to these schedules and promises. I 
have the courage of my convictions, and I 
expect to “carry on” in spite of all oppo- 
sition; but I do wish my relatives would 
not interfere. MRS. M. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


If They Would Just Let 
Me Alone! 


[ WISH my relatives would let me alone! 
Just let me alone. Let me be myself 
once before I die. I started life wrong by 
having an amiable disposition, which 
means an unresisting nature. 

As a child, I was like a duck, and the 
rain of irritating words and overbearing 
actions of relatives rolled off my back so 
easily that everyone supposed I didn’t 
know that it was raining. Nevertheless, I 
did. Because it really made no great dif- 
ference to me whether I parted my hair, 
or combed it straight back; I parted it to 
please Mother. I liked lavender as well as 
pink, so I wore lavender to please Father, 
who didn’t care for pink. Sister thought 
the picture I chose for my bedroom poor 
taste, and I admit that it was poor taste, 
but I wanted that picture. However I 
took it down. 


“What can a Trust Company 
do for me?” 


“Y should like to ask you some questions about your 
service,” said a business man who was calling upon a 


trust company officer. 


“T would like to know just 


what a trust company can do for me in the way of 
protecting my family in the event of my death.” 


This same question is in the 
minds of thousands of men. 
The answer depends in every 
case on the circumstances and 
responsibilities of each man. 


But, whatever your partic- 
ular problem, if it concerns the 
care and protection of your 
property, insurance, or invest- 
ments, a trust company can 
render you and your dependents 
an invaluable service. 


The trust company of today 
is a modern institution of pro- 
tection. It acts as executor in 
the administration of estates. 
It acts as trustee under wills, 
serving as the protector of the 
financial affairs of the family. 
It serves as custodian of the 
securities of individuals and 
corporations. It acts as trus- 
tee for the protection of life 


insurance proceeds, and serves 
in other vitally important 
capacities. 

Call upen a trust company. 
Ask how it can meet your par- 
ticular needs. Its officers are 
men experienced in many re- 
lationships of trust. They 
will be glad to discuss your 
problems with you. 


A 24-page booklet 


entitled “Safee 
\ uarding Your 
T pording \ Familys Fu- 
S anil | ture,” di 
your te \ , scusses 
putute \ many phases of 
| the question, and 
| describes the ser- 
\ vices rendered by 
\ trust companies. 
\ Ask a trust com- 


\\ pany for a copy 


\ today, or write 
aes for a copy to the 
address below. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Fortune favored me when my choice of 
a husband happened to please them, or 
there would have been a rupture. But 
with marriage I was no better off than 
before. My husband is one of these over- 
loving, over-attentive men, who, if I 
slip off alone to sit quietly and think my 
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for you and the 
family — good 
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of Information 
Serving 


2700 pages 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words & phrases NY 
Gazetteer & Biographical 


Dictionary 
Write for a sample page of the New 
Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name The American Magazine. 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake Jeweled highlands 
will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether wish- 
ing land or an orange prove desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own go own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


An Easy Way To 
Make Money 
At Home 


AKE up Dressmaking and 

Millinery. The work is 
easy and delightful. Good 
dressmakers and milliners have 
more work than they can do 
and they get good prices. 

Thousands of women have 
learned Dressmaking and 
Millinery right at home, in 
spare time, through the new 
easy courses now offered by 
the Woman’s Institute. 

You, too, can do as_well. There is not the 
slightest doubt about it. You will not only save half 
or two-thirds on your own clothes and hats, but you 
will soon become so skilful that you can open a shop 
of your own and earn $20 to $40 a week. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Mail the coupon to ay for 48-page booklet-—‘*Making 

Beautiful Clothes’’—which describes the courses in detail, 


pra experiences of students, and tells how you, too, can 
ave pretty clothes and hats at small cost and go into 


S 


business as a dressmaker or milliner. Write to-day. 

r- [M 4 

l WOMAN'S INSTITUTE l 
Dept. 47-X, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of | 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
| Which L have marked below: | 


l O Home Dressmaking Millinery | 
OProfessional Dressmaking Cooking 
l NOME......5.....0c00ccescrssresecconcosonssesavecsezeenerssansseseosseessanceen | 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) l 
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ly, “ Blue is your color!” If I want to read 
light fiction rather than “The Outline of 
History” I want to do it! 

Oh, if my relatives would only let me 
do what J want to do, without my creating 
a frightful upheaval to gain my desire! 

If I didn’t love my relatives so well I 
could make the break for freedom, but 
they are dear, kind people, all of them. I 
am not whining to be understood, but just 
ask to be let alone. To be allowed to de- 
velop something in me that cries out to 
be levéloped, even if it is out of taste. 
Let me be myself, even if I am awful! 

MRS. J. R. 


“a sensible 


Deliciously flavored . @ 


THIRD PRIZE 
I Want a Little Freedom! 


AM nearing the three-score-and-ten 

milestone in life’s journey. My wife 
died one year and six months ago. Our 
eight children were all grown, most of 
them married and in comfortable homes 
of their own. At the death of their mother, 
nothing would do my children but that I 
should quit housekeeping and live with 
some one of them. 

I accepted the proffered home with one 
of my daughters who has no children. She 
and my son-in-law gave me a nicely fur- 
nished, cool room, all to myself, and both 
are as good to me as can be. They do not 
want-me to work any; but just sit around 
in the shade and eat and sleep. But that 
does not suit me. I have been used to an 
active life, and I think I am yet capable 
of running a business of my own. 

If I want to visit some of my other 
children for a few days, they are curious 
to now why, and want to know just when 
l expect to return. 

When one of my old friends invites me 
to a reception, they object to my accept- 
ing, often using a very trifling pretext. If 
I start to the post office, or to a store only 
a few blocks away, my daughter asks 
where I am going and when I will return. 

Now, as my wife never did meddle with 
my affairs during our forty-two years of 
married life, this change gives me no little 
worry. But I try to keep it to myself. 

They will say “ Papa is good and agree- 
able, but getting a little childish as a re- 
sult of his advancing age.” Maybe I am 
getting a little childish, but I hardly see 
it in that light, and I should be so much 
happier if my children would quit worry- 
ing about the small affairs that ought to 
interest no one but me. 


American Chicle Co. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a. lauree. poslin 

unite fife; pA 
EE a R g Sd 

yers earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
You cap train home 
cording to our Guarantee 


B. conf 


Chicago 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 

4 tion. Everybody loves them. Can’t get 
enough. They come again and again 
for more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous. 


uick success possible anywhere — cities, small towns, 

llages. Amazing market — crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to Freres 
bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities uni imited! 
Need ho experience. Little capital starts you on road to 
phenomenal earnings. Ira Shook, of Flint, did $375.75 in 
one day. He says in letter dated March 1, 1921: ‘Started 
out with nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made from 
Crispettes."* Others have amazing records: Kellog writes: 
“$700.00 ahead in first two weeks.” Erwin's boy makes 
$35.00 to 00 every Saturday afternoon. Kretxner 
reports $600.00 business in one day, and so on. There ls 
money—lots of it—in Crispettes. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters Just rece!ved 


If ml catch me talking casually to a during this year tell of wonderful successes. ¥ ou can gucoeed, 
respectable old widow they will nag me wee ything “complete outàt materials, secret formula, full 
and accuse me of wanting to marry again; | @irectons. wrappers. ete. sent it oard or Mosea 


gU 
methods. Gives all information needed. It's tree. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1013 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


but all I really want is a little freedom to 
live as an old manofsound mind should live. 
J. M. S. 


The Funniest Thing That Ever Happened to Me, by Irvin S. Coss 


Can You, Too, Say, “Yes, 
Pm Getting My 7 Per 
Cent’’? fe 


l ai 


HAT was the answer Dr. 
Thompson got when he cross- 
questioned a friend who had been 
investing in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 
An interest yield of 7% is attractive pro- 
vided you get it. Invest in Miller Bonds 
and be sure of getting it. Write today 
for free story, “Yes, I'm Getting My 71%.” 
which explains how and why. 
$100 Bonds $500 Bonds $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 
Partial Payment Accounts Invited 


G.L.MILLER & ©. 


1310 Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 30 East 42nd St., New York 


Philadelph Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atianta e Memphis Knoxville 


ENUS 


The Largest Sellin 
Quality Pencil in the World 


UPERB and matchless, 
VENUS provides pencil 
luxury and pencil economy. No 
breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 

At all stationers and stores 

American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 


Superior 
Safeguards 


COMPLETE knowledge of 
Southern investment condi- 
tions, resulting from the purchase 
and sale of the obligations of 
Southern Communities for a great 
many years, enables Caldwell & 
Company to select and offer to in- 
vestors the most attractive issues 
of 7% First Mortgage Bonds in the 
whole country. 


Before investing send for free 
book “The South’s Answer” 
and descriptions of current 
offerings. Place yourself in 
position to take advantage of 
the dennitsiy superior safe- 
guards which protect Cald- 
well 7% First Mortgage Bonds. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers In Southern Municipals and Mortgage Bonds 
306 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Funniest Thing 
That Ever 
Happened to Me 


(Continued from page 25) 


wrong there; that wasn’t quite all. I was 
about to overlook mention of our colors. 
In order to establish our nationality the 
more definitely we had a flag tied to the 
whip socket. It was the size of a pocket 
handkerchief; in fact, it was a pocket hand- 
kerchief. One of our group had seen it on 
display in a shop down in Lisbon some 
months before, and had bought it for his 
private curio collection. It embodied what 

assume was the popular Portuguese 
conception of the American flag. For the 
starry union it had a blue square in every 
one of its four corners, and each square 
was freckled closely with small splotch 
polka dots; the field was filled in wit 
countless narrow white and red stripes, 
or rather hair-lines. Still, it faintly sug- 
gested Old Glory, and we carried it on 
the poop deck. 


S I said.a bit ago, we emerged from 
the mouth of the street into the square, 
and as we took in the situation, the 
growing fear that we had made a tactical 
error ripened instantly into a grave 
certainty. For a big military band was 
playing there, and overhead Prussian and 
erman flags were whisking in the soft 
evening air, and all about, smart orderlies 
were bustling to and fro, and detail 
squads were marching hither and yon; 
and back from the battle lines, six or 
eight miles away, came a constant suc- 
cession of great gray war automobiles, 
most of them still Eal and new-looking— 
the war then was less than three weeks old, 
you'll recall. And, as each one of these 
automobiles whizzed into view, jssuing 
from a byway on the opposite side of the 
square from us, it made a wide swing and 
drew up with a flourish from the little sand- 
iperish horn which the soldier chauffeur 
ew on; and then from the car would be 
disgorged a magnificent staff officer, all 
sword and spurs, who went jingling and 
clinking up to the steps of the little town 
hall and saluted the group who stood there. 
Now, the central figure of this group, 
as we were to find out next day, was the 
fourth son of the Kaiser; and all about 
him and behind him and below him was 
the most gorgeous aggregation of military 
figures I ever saw outside the frames of 
an oil painting. If it was not a general 
staff it should have been—there were 
enough generals present to fit out a couple 
of staffs and still have a few left over for 
decorative purposes at the War Office 
back in Berlin. 

It properly should have been a bit out 
of a Viennese opera. For all the world 
it was like a well-devised theatrical set- 
ting, like a scene from a production that 
had been mounted without regard to the 
expense. A jig-sawed sky line, where the 
serrated roofs of tall ancient houses cut 
across one’s breadth of vision, made the 
chief detail of the back-drop. Just here, 
in the right wings, was set the town house 
of the Prince de Caraman Chimay, a 
| picturesque old pile. 
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TESTS 


That Prove 
the Safety 
of Every 
Invest~ 
ment . 


YOURS - FREE 


A last there is available to every inves- 
tor, whether large or small, a concise, 
scientific guide to making investments that 
may be relied upon to insure the maximum 
of safety. Eight specific tests may be given 
to prove the safety of every. investment. 
Unless an investment will pass every one 
of these 8 tests it is lacking in some ele- 
ment of safety. No person should invest 
money in any form of security without 
knowing and applying these eight tests. 


Over a period of 38 years, George M. Forman and 
Company have handled the investments of thou- 
sands of individuals without the loss of a single 
dollar to any customer—this record could have been 
made only by the application of these tests to every 
investment. In a booklet, “How to Select Safe 
Bonds,” you will find exactly what these 8 tests are 
and much additional information of interest in 
connection with your investments. You will find 
how you can still get an attractive yield with safety 
in the face of dechning interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for this inter. 
esting booklet. There is no obligation. It will not 
only show you how to test every investment for 
safety, but will also give you information that will 
enable you to secure, with absolute safety, a larger 
income from your investment. Mail coupon now. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 710, 105 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me without cost or 
obligation a copy of your book- 
let “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
No solicitor is to callon me. 
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The Perfect 
Beard 
Softener 


The 
Quickest 
Shave 


When I recall the 
half hour of patient 
suffering of the old- 
fashioned shave, I 
have to smile at the 
way we manufacturers 
of modern shavin 
equipment EPA A to 

reduce the shaving record by seconds. 
Possibly it’s because I have one of 
those abnormally tough beards and a 
hide as easily torn as a broiler’s, but I 
_can’t get rid of the belief that the 
smoothness and comfort of a shave are 
more important than clipping twenty 
seconds off the best previous performance. 
My inclination is to dawdle a bit over 
the brush work—to give Mennen lather 
full opportunity to demonstrate its amaz- 
ing power to master the meanest beard. 
I save my sprint for the razor-play. It’s 
a real joy to me to slip a keen edge 
swiftly down through absolutely non-re- 
sisting bristles—and to stroke afterwards 
a genial, undamaged countenance. 
ï don’t unduly hasten the lathering 
process because I like to give Boro- 
lycerine, the wonderful emollient in 
ennen’s, plenty of time to soften and 
relax skin tissues. Mennen lather never 
dries on the face, no matter how long it 


stays on. 

4 like the refreshing feel of the fine, 
creamy, soothing lather (I often use cold 
water—it works perfectly with Men- 
nen’s). 

But aside from my personal experi- 
ences and habits, I want to assure you 
that Mennen’s will unquestionably give 
you as quick a shave as you ever had, 
and, according to my belief, the smooth- 
est, most comfortable, and the easiest on 
your skin. 

I back up this belief by offering to re- 
fund purchase price if you decide that 
your first tube of Mennen’s falls short of 
my claims. 

By the way, don’t forget Mennen 
Talcum for Men which js neutral in color 
and doesn’t show on your face. 


° 
THe Mennen Company ten 


Newark, MJ. U.S.A Mennen Salesman) 4 
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At the lower left entrance was the 
medieval church, and from its crumbling 
belfry the Prussian double-eagle showed, 
black against a white background, for 
proof that the church, like all else in these 
parts, had been conquered and captured. 

Down-stage were the whirling cars and 
all, with clusters of unmerry villagers and 
files of passing soldiers for the chorus. 
Up-stage, overlooking the pageantry of the 
foreground, was that dazzling crew who 
flanked Prince August Wilhelm; and, 
dominating lesser sounds, were the fre- 
quent boom-booms of distant great guns. 

Just one touch was needed to make the 
simulation cf a slice out of an operetta 
complete: We provided it—unwittingly 
but competently. After we had made our 
entry the thing was rounded out and 
perfect. We came on, moreover, at 
exactly the moment which a skilled stage 
manager would have chosen for the 
introduction of his humorous characters. 

Here’s how: 

We swung out into the clear, the two 
bicycles leading on like outriders, and 
the rest of our troop perched in the creak- 
ing ruin of the dog-cart. 


ALL in a flash of time, our diffident gaze 
had taken in the ensemble. We had a 
distinct conviction that we did not belong 
here, that we would be, so to speak, 
intruders upon the collective splendor of 
these panoramic groupings. Talk about 
being de trop! I may not be able to pro- 
nounce it, but, by gum, I know when I 
am it! 

So far, we did not realize that we were 
cast to provide the low comic relief. 
How were we to realize it? | Nobody 
else who-was present knew it yet. We 
just had the feeling that we were out of 
place. Besides, we were not dressed for 
company. 

Take my own case: The night before, 
while we slept on the bare tiled floor of an 
abandoned schoolhouse, I rolled over on 
my straw hat and broke it so badly that 
the crown sloughed away. But I still 
clung to the brim, as a man will cling 
to the last remnants of his one-time 
respectability; and my mane, which was 
uncombed, stood up through the opening, 
in what my companions had described to 
me as being a very striking effect. 

Also, that morning, to save myself 
from the occasional showers, I had pur- 
chased from a wayside butcher his long 
canvas blouse, which I wore—and so 
coated over was this garment with suet 
and tallow and hog grease, and other 
souvenirs of his calling, that had it caught 
fire I am sure it would have burned for 
at least half a day with a clear blue flame. 

Two days earlier than this I had 
walked the shoes off my feet and, with the 
shoes, some tender portions of the feet 
themselves. So, for this, the occasion 
of my advent into fashionable military 
society, I had on a pair of homemade 
carpet slippers which I had acquired by 
barter from an elderly Belgian lady. 
These slippers were gray in color, mottled 
with white, and of a curious swollen shape, 
so that they looked rather like a pair of 
Maltese cats which had died of dropsy 
and then had been badly embalmed. 

I might add that I, probably, was the 
best dressed person in my crowd; any- 
how, I was the one with the most fanciful 
touches to his wardrobe. All of us still 


That Shining 
Morning Face 


After I’ve harvested the daily crop 
of whiskers, my glistening jowls remind 
me of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, where 
he speaks of “the schoolboy with shining 
morning face.” 

In common with most other men, I 
dislike that sheen imparted by the razor 
—and I get rid of it instantly by the 
judicious use of Mennen Talcum for 
Men. 

This special masculine powder does not 
leave a ghastly pallor in its wake—not a 
suggestion of the chalkiness associated 
with ordinary talcums. 

How it was perfected would make an 
interesting story, but too long to recount 
here. Mennen chemists studied every 
type of male cuticle and its pigmentation 
(meaning color). 

Then they found a tone that would 
blend exactly with any skin—pale or 
ruddy, sallow or swarthy. If you are 
skeptical, try it on your own face and be 
convinced. 

In addition to being soothing, shine- 
dispelling and invisible, Mennen for Men 
has an important physiological function. 
It dries the face scientifically. 

After shaving, the pores of the skin 
hold moisture that the towel can’t reach. 
But this special talcum is equivalent to 
millions of tiny sponges which gently re 
move all excess water. 

Don’t confine this valuable drying ef- 
fect merely to your features. Take a 
talcum shower all over after your bath. 
You’ve no idea how effectively it pro- 
motes comfort and prevents colds. 

Invest a quarter and begin using the 
real man-talcum tomorrow morning. 
the druggist for Mennen Talcum for Men 
THE Mennen teen 
Newark. MJ. U.S.A 
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were wearing the light summer suits in 
which we had left Brussels five days 
before, ostensibly for a carriage ride to 
Waterloo; and all that time we had been 
constantly on the go, through everlasting 
clouds oF thick white dust, sleeping at 
night in our wrinkled clothing; and for 
at least thirty-six hours none of us had 
washed his face and hands, or slicked his 
hair down, or roached it up, or anythipg: 
Do you blame us for feeling that we did not 
match in with the prevalent surroundings? 
Nevertheless, there being nowhere else 
for us to go, we headed straight into the 
heart of that sunburst of a oer gran- 
deur; and when we arrived there we 
stopped, and Gray Gables, following her 
usual custom, put her long fiddle-shaped 
head down on the cobbles and took a 
nap, and we dismounted and, five abreast, 
in all our grimed and gritty and frows 
untidiness, we advanced upon the Head. 
quemen Staff of the Seventh German 
rmy. 


T WAS curious—the tiect which our 
sudden appearance in the middle of that 


town square had upon the members of 


what one might have called our support- 
ing company. On second thought, it 
was not so curious, either. It merely 
was proof that true moral nobility is not 
to be disguised, in whatsoever shabby 
aka A it comes. 

I refer now to the impression created 
by our advent. It amounted really to a 
sensation. What I mean to say is that 
the assembled multitude seemed literally 
stunned. The band ceased playing, the 
bandsmen staring at us over their poised 
instruments. The orderlies, forgetting 
both military discipline and the urgency 
of their errands, stalled in their tracks. 
A couple of onrushing automobiles 
seere far and halted suddenly. I am 
not sure on this point, but I think even 
the flags quit waving. 

But we kept right on advancing upon 
the staff. 

When we had approached quite near 
to it, a colonel stepped forward from the 
front line. With popping eyes he re- 
garded: us. In excellent English, in the 
shocked tones of a tremendous astonish- 
ment, he asked the question: 

“Who are you?” 

And then, when I, as unofficial spokes- 
man for our delegation, spoke up and 
answered—at the same time jauntily 
lifting the brim of my straw hat—‘“‘A 
party of American war correspondents,” 
the laugh that went up was the heartiest 
laugh, i think, which the German Army 
enjoyed during the early part of the war. 

After the interruptive echoes had died 
down, and after all the fat generals had 
stopped choking and beating one another 
on the back, and after all those mere 
common soldiers quit leaning up against 
the handiest walls or up against their 
handiest comrades and were straight on 
their legs again, the colonel resumed. 

“But we have no correspondents with 
the German Army,” he stated; and then 
looked hard at us, as though to add, 
“What have you to say to that?” 

It would never do to let the conversa- 
tion sag here. An apt retort was needed 
to lift the situation and prevent an em- 
barrassing stage wait. Somebody must 
do something, and do it right away, to 

| put all of us on an easier footing. 
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Make Words Work 


forYou 


A remarkable new invention that 
automatically gives you greater 
command of English in 15 minutes 
a day; finds and corrects your mis- 
takes; increases your vocabulary. 


Words are the greatest weapons at your 
co) and; upon your use of them depends your 
success or failure. Words are the weapons you 
use every minute of every 
day to fight your battles, 
no matter what you are 
striving for. Words tell 
what you are. Your lan- 
guage reveals you. If your 
words are sharp, crisp, 
convincing, and correct 
you can overcome every 
obstacle in your pathway 
to great achievement. Yet 
most persons use flat, ordi- 
nary, lifeless words which 
roll off the mind like water off a duck’s back; 
and most persons are only 61% efficient in the 
essential points of correct English. 


Masterly English NowEasy 


You can gain a better position, bigger pay, 
a higher social standing among old friends and 
new acquaintances; you can make a better im- 
pression on everyone you meet, by making your 
words work and win for you. No longer is it 
necessary for you to be the slave of a few com- 
monplace words, no longer need you be shack- 
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Sherwin Cody, America’s greatest teacher of 
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device (patented), which automatically im- 
proves your English in only 15 minutes of 
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just where you stand in English. Then you 
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cises you acquire perfect mastery of English by 
HABIT. You learn to use the right word and 
the right spelling, punctuation, and pronun- 
ciation as unconsciously as you lace your shoes! 
You do not have to think WHY this is wrong 
or that is right—you do it right because Mr. 
Cody’s remarkable invention makes it a habit. 


Ten MinuteTest 
and New Book 


If you want to write better, stronger letters, if you 
want your speech to be more convincing and more 
interesting, 1f you want to make your language a 
powerful factor in your life, you must increase 
command of words and make your English flawless. 
Perhaps your English is good—but are you sure? 
Perhaps you know it is not all it should be—but do 
you know exactly how far short it falls? It is easy to 
find out. Simply mail the coupon below, ora Psa 
card and we will gladly send you the Sherwin ody 
Fifteen-Minute Test. See just where you stand. It 
is so interesting it is like playing a game. Every 
member of the family will want to take this simple 
test. Along with the test we will send the correct 
answers to the questions. We will also mail you our 
new book "How to Speak and Write Masterly Eng- 
lish''™—a book that thousands are thankful they have 
read. Do not turn this page until you have written 
for the test and free book. 
this very minute. 
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910 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 
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SN’T it much more pleasant to 
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table? 
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This conveni.. . stove is light in 
weight, but sturdy, easily cleaned, 
with white enamel that never tar- 
nishes. It uses no more electricity 
than an ordinary toaster, yet does 
the work of three utensils all at the 
same time. It boils, broils, fries, 
steams, toasts—and bakes crisp, 
perfect waffles. 


Use it also for lunch, dinner and 
late suppers. Send for “A Week 
of Menus,” a list of dishes which 
can be cooked on the Armstrong 
Table Stove. Electrical dealers in 
your town will be glad to show 
you the Armstrong Table Stove. 


TABLE 
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courses of study are world famous. Write for 


information to 
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“Well, Colonel,” I said in a sprightly 
manner, “if you'll be good enough to 
count, you'll see that you now have 
five.” 

But he was not to be outdone, that 
colonel, in repartee. He smiled a gentle, 
almost a compassionate, smile. 

“Gentlemen,” he softly stated, ‘fwe 
shall take steps to cure ourselves of that 
inconvenience, at least.” 

As it turned out, he was right. Because 
within forty-eight hours we found our- 
selves aboard a returning troop train 
bearing prisoners and wounded men. 
We were bound for German soil and, as 
we thought then, for the interior either 
of a German military fortress or a German 
concentration camp. But I wasn’t sur- 


prised. 

I'd felt all along that there was going 
to be a catch in it somewhere. here 
continued to be catches in it. 

For the Germans kept telling us we 
were not prisoners but guests of their 
army. Pretty soon we found out the 
difference: they fed the prisoners once in 
a while. 

That train was in no hurry about get- 
ting back to Germany; it took three days, 
and for those three days we did our own 
foraging. The foraging was not especially 
pel because when the cars stopped we 
were not allowed to leave them, and 
when the cars were in motion there was 
no chance to gather up any odd bits of 
provender along the way. 


ON THE morning of the thirdiday, I 
arose early; I had not slept wel My 
rest was somewhat broken by the reason 
of the fact that I lay in the aisle of our 
car, and from time to time persons who 
were total strangers to me came and 
ste on me. I got up and made my 
ie as was our habit then, by shaking 
myself; and I went out on the rear plat- 
form for a breath of air. The train was 
halted for a few minutes at some small 
town near the German border. All of a 
sudden, looming bright and fair against 
the up-coming sun, I saw approaching 
me an angel—an angel, temporarily dis- 
guised as a German sergeant—who car- 
ried under his arm, like a sheaf of golf 
sticks, a number of the largest and the 
longest horse-meat-and-garlic sausages I 
had ever beheld. When my mouth had 
ceased. from watering sufficiently for me 
to be able to control my own river front 
I offered the sergeant the equivalent of 
two American dollars for just one of his 
collection. 

I could tell he craved to possess my 
money; but he stated, regretfully, that 
the sausages were for the wounded and 
that I could have none. Or at least so 
I gathered from his remarks. It may 
have been he was trying to tell me that 
they were to be administered medicinally. 
In Germany, you know, they used to 
keep a supply of spare sausages around 
the house in case of sickness in the family. 

At any rate, we did not trade. Watch- 
ing him wistfully with my famine- 
widened eyes, I noticed then how he 
walked along the sides of the train, pass- 
ing up his offerings to such of his injured 
countrymen as were able to come to the 
windows and reach out for them. Prob- 
ably the pangs of a slow starvation 
quickened my wits. I chought out a 
notion: The night before, a Belgian had 
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shot the window out of our compartment, 
in an effort to destroy some passing 
German life. So I hurried to our section, 
and I drew down the tattered curtain 
until it covered the jagged orifice in the 
glass. Then I rolled up a soiled shirt 
sleeve from an even more soiled right arm, 
and through that masked opening from 
behind the intervening shade I let that 
arm of mine dangle, as I imagined the 
limp arm of a badly wounded man might 
dangle—with the hand open in mute 
entreaty for succor—and the angel put 
a sausage in it! 

So we ate that sausage, and lived 
happily ever after. 


I Have Rung Tens 
of Thousands of 
Doorbells 


(Continued from page 53) 


hasn’t been able to reach with a rag tied 
on the end of a stick. 

One can usually sell to a man more 
quickly than to a woman. I prefer to 
have the husband of a prospect present 
at the interview. He seems instinctively 
to understand the salesman’s viewpoint, 
and often he will urge his wife to take 
something she is doubtful about. When 
a husband is present I talk to the woman 
but for the benefit of the man. 

I have learned that a good many hus- 
bands don’t realize how poorly equipped 
their wives are. to take care of the 
home. Often I inquire what business a 
man is in. If he is a carpenter, for 
instance, I ask him how he would like 
to lay a hardwood floor with a tack 
hammer. The same thing, I tell him, 
applies to ‘a woman who has'to get down 
on her hands and knees and scrub, 
because she hasn’t a mop. 


EN are often stricter about money 

obligations. Sometimes a woman will 
change her mind before delivery day, and 
not want to take and pay for her pur- 
chase. I remember one woman in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, who placed a five-dollar 
order with me. When I appeared with 
the article she announced that she had 
decided to cancel. I acted very much 
surprised and told her that I had accepted 
the order in good faith, and if she didn’t 
keep her promise I would have to pay for 
the things myself. 

Then a man called from the next room, 
“Annie, did you order those brushes?” 

“Yes, John, I ordered them.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, pay for them, 
and hereafter when you say you will do 
a thing, stick to it.” 

“But I haven’t the money.” 

Her husband called me. I went into 
the next room, and found a large man 
sitting in a wheel chair. He paid me and 
pave his wife a short, sizzling lecture on 

eeping her promises. 

oo many specialty salesmen still 
address the housekeeper with some such 
worn-out salutation as: “Good morning, 
lady,” or, “Good morning, madam,” or 
even, “Please, lady, can I step inside a 
moment?” You can take it for granted 
that the prospect is a “lady” without 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 
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A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


“Who owns the company ?” 
“What is behind it?” These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 
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ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a , 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves, 
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mentioning it. I always address a woman 
by her own name, if possible. It is com- 
paratively easy to get names. When I 
talk to a customer I always ask for the 
names of her next two neighbors. .. If the 
woman next door is out, [ still have one 
name in reserve. Many times, in response 
to such a request a woman will voluntarily 
add some helpful hint about her neigh- 
bors’ characteristics. 

I never say to a maid or to a child, “‘Is 
the lady of the house in?” They have 
heard that from the lips of peddlers so 
much that they „automatica ly answer, 
“No, she’s not in.” I always say, “‘Tell 
yo ur mother (or Mrs. Robinson) that Mr. 
hillips would like to speak to her.” 


HE house-to-house salesman has to be 

quick to take advantage of a situation. 
I once called at a home in Indiana where 
the woman greeted me gratefully. 

“Come right down to the cellar,’ she 
invited, “that dratted furnace is smoking 
us out of house and home.” 

“Im not the furnace man,” I told her 
with a smile; “but PII be glad to take a 
look at it for you. Then I want to show 
you a brush that will take the smudge 
off your walls.” 

I made my biggest sale of the day at 
that home. 

One of the stock excuses of the busy 
housewife is that she can’t afford to buy. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred that 
isn’t true. If it were, she would never 
admit it. It’s just another way of saying 
she doesn’t care to be bothered, or she 
doesn’t want to afford it. 

Another stock excuse is, “I shall have 
to ask my husband.” Usually that is a 
subterfuge, too. Most husbands permit 
their wives to buy little necessary things 
for the home. 

Again, there are women who seem to 
have a prejudice against house-to-house 
salesmen of all kinds. If I find that I 
can’t make any headway against this 
attitude, I prepare to leave. Just as I 
reach the door, I turn around and say: 

“Well, Mrs. Jones, I have failed to sell 
you, but I am trying to check up and 
analyze my failures, just the way you 
check up waste in the kitchen. can’t 
understand what the trouble is, for l 
have a good line of things that you must 
need. Would you mind telling me just 
why you didn’t give me an order!” 

The chances are that this will awaken 
the woman’s sympathy and interest and 
break the ice. Oftentimes an eleventh- 
hour sale is made in that way. 

A very intelligent woman down in 
Thomasville, Georgia, once told me that 
she had refused to talk with specialty 
salesmen for years because of a particu- 
larly bad “canvass” that a book agent 
had given her. She explained: “He said 
to me, ‘Now, Mrs. Brown, I want to show 
you a book. This is a book, it is! Look 
at that binding; that is binding, that is. 
Look at that paper; that’s what you call 
good paper! Just glance at that print; 
that’s real print, if lds say it. ‘There's 
the kind of book you want for your 
bookshelf, Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown, 
would you ever look at them deckle edges 
and all. Mrs. Brown, I want to deliver 
one of these books when I’m delivering 
books the next time.’ 

“Not a word about the contents, or 
the author,” she laughed. “Not a hint 
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about what it might mean to me to have 
the book. . . . So I decided that I wouldn’t 
waste my time on you fellows any more.” 

I’m glad to be able to say that she 
changed her mind in my case. 

A salesman must never let himself be 
bluffed or bulldozed. Not only does it 
weaken his own self-confidence but it 
sets gossip circulating ahead of him 
through the neighborhood, particularly 
in those country districts where women 
tun to the telephone with all the little 
incidents of the day. j 

I once knew an undersized, unassuming 
youngster named McCann whose travels 
landed him in a small Kentucky town. 
A friendly customer told him there was 
a pretty tough fellow there called “Windy” 
Sawyer, who, besides being the town 
bully, bragged that he had driven out 
every salesman who had attempted to 
sell there in five years. 

McCann worked that afternoon with- 
out being interfered with, and made some 
good sales. Evidently the town terror 
had chased off competition and he was 
tackling a virgin field. That evening he 
was sitting on the hotel porch when the 
proprietor suddenly tapped his shoulder. 

“Watch your step, young feller,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Here comes ‘Windy’ Sawyer 
now.” 

McCann said nothing, but he ately 
laid on the arm of his chair a wicked- 
looking forty-four that seemed about as 
big as a smoked ham. Then he went on 
calmly puffing his pipe. Sawyer came up, 
glanced at the gun, coughed a couple of 
times, glared, then backed off, completely 
whipped without bloodshed. 

Among the crowd on the porch that 
gurgled with amusement was the sheriff 
of the county. 

“Young feller,” he said, “they’s laws 
in this country ag’in gun-totin’. You 
kinda put that little toy back in yo’ 

rip-sack and don’t take him out no mo’. 

don’t aim to entertain none of ma 
friends down at the county jug.” 

McCann was the hero of the town and 
just naturally got orders from every 
family. 


I HAD an experience that wasn’t quite 
so heroic—but at least I refused to allow 
myself to be bluffed. This was the sale 
of goods to a man who gave orders to 
practically every salesman that came 
along, but who never accepted and paid 
for any of the stuff when it was delivered. 
He had given me a good-sized order, and 
when I delivered the goods, I said: 

“Well, Mr. pea here I am, right on 
time. One of the things I pride myself 
on is that I always keep my word. When 
I say PII deliver on a certain day, I always 
make it a point to do it. Now I rather 
suspected beie I came here that you 
were going to back out on this order—at 
least, all your neighbors have told me that 
you make a practice of doing that sort 
of thing. Nevertheless, I have kept my 
word—and here are the -things you 
ordered.” 

About that time the man was beginning 
to get pretty warm under the collar. He 
reached down in his pocket and pulled 
out a roll of bills. “Who in the thunder 
said I wasn’t a man of my word?” he 
growled. “Here’s your money. PIl have 
you knovz I keep my promises, too, and 
whoever says I don’t is a liar.” 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


YOU’RE on the top o’ the world in battery 
satisfaction when you’ve a Westinghouse 
Standard in your car. It is the finest battery 
Westinghouse can build—the product of an or- 
ganization which can command the best that’s to 
be had in materials, manufacturing facilities and 
engineering skill. Oversize capacity; rugged con- 
struction, and eighteen months’ insured service. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


There’s a Westinghouse Battery for every 
car and purse. If your needs suggest a bat- 
tery still more moderately priced than the 
Westinghouse Standard, ask the dealer for 
the Westinghouse Special. For the lowest 
priced good battery, built for the lighter 
weight cars, get the Wubco Special. One 
quality; three designs! Service everywhere. 


Georgia Military Academy | Colonial School for Girls 


The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. | Beautiful location in National Capital. High School, College Pre- 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, | paratory and Collegiate Courses, Complete Domestic Scienco and 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Henderson- | Secretarial Departments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well 
ville, N. C. For catalog, address Cou. J. C. WOODWARD, | ordered home and social life. Athletics. Miss Charlotte Crittenden 
College Park, Ga. Everett, Principal, 1635 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


of arms, legs, back, bust. abdomen. thighs, hips and ankles in men and women is aco- 
somplished in the privacy of your home or while traveling, by a few minutes’ use each 
day of the internationally famous invention— 


DR. LAW’'TON’S 


GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 
AND ILLUSTRATED COURSE ON WEIGHT CONTROL 


uce your FAT whether 10 or 100 pounds overweight. If at the 
jaye’ trial you are not perfectly satisfied in every way, return 
er complete and your money will be refunded without any 
quibbling. This is our positive guarantee Í 

Dr. Lawton's famous book, * SIGHT REDUCTION, ’’ is included in 

the purchase price of the Fat R ` his authoritative book explains 

in detail how to apply the Fat ducer, how to stay thin after the 

Fat Reducer has Tone its work. 


SPECIAL Se fy Mailed in 
PRICE p a 3end for your Fat Reducer today. 


r before you order, we will send 


ou o oklet, "How to Reduce." Dr, Law 

ton’s printed Guarantee Bond assures you of satisfac- 

$375 tion and accompanies every Fat Reducer. Write today. 
— DR. THOMAS LAWTON 

Sent C. O. D. 120 W. 70th St., Dept. 1, New York City 


The American Magazine 


“Here’s an Extra $50! 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the firm 
and there’s more money coming soon. 
We're starting up easy street, Grace, 
thanks to you and the I. C. S.” 


To-day, more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well, and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your special 
knowledge. 


It is the business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to prepare men and women 
for better positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it: for 81 years. They are training 
over 180,000 right now. They are ready and 
anxious to help you. 


Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
Yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 7483-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send mo a 
copy of your 48-page let “Whe Wins sad Why” and tell 
me how I can qualify for the position or in the subjoct before 
which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


OBusiness Management DSalesmanship 
OlIndustrial Management O Advertising 
OPersonnel Organization DBetter Letters 
OTraffic Management OF oreign Trade 
OBusiness Law OStenography and Typing 
OBeanking and Banking Law OBusiness English 
OAccountancy (including C.P.A.) OCivil Service 
O Nicholson Cost Accounting ORailway Mail Clerk 
OBookkeeping OCommon School Subjects 
OPrivate Secretary OHigh School Subjects 
OBusiness Spanish OFrench Olllustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering DArchitect 
OElectric Lighting OBlue Print Reading 
OMoechanical Engineer OContractor and Builder 
O Mechanical Draftsman DArchitectural Draftsman 
DO Machine Shop Practice OConcrete Builder 
ORailroad Positions OStructural Engineer 
(Gas Engine Operating OChemistry Pharmacy 
OCivil Engineer O Automobile Work 
OS8urveying and Mapping DAirplane Engines 
OMetallurgy OMining OAgriculture and Poultry 


OSteam Engincering ORadio (Mathematics 
IN RG ions a a 
3-27-23 
Bisot Addr ina as iaa 
OUT iiaa Ds 
Opcupativt ssnin cineiem nn enmanee ites 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence hools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


Dainty Lavender Sachets 


Just the thing to tuck into the linen 
drawer. Four of the daintiest lavender 
sachets filled with natural lavender flow- 


FOUR IN These old- 
AROW _ ~ fashioned 
- VAA blossoms, > 

AÀA- pride of old-time gardens, 

MA awaken sweet memories. 
The fragrant little bags, 
each ribbon tied, 
makean idealgift— 
in fact, four in one. 
Only 75c. postpaid. 
Ask for No. 520. 
Our Year Book, 
showing more than 
600 other attrac- 
tiveremembrances, 
makes gift select- 
ing easy. Write 
for it—it's free. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 69, Pawtucket, R.I. 
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Sometimes I get a pessimistic hunch 
that I won’t make a sale at a certain 
house. When this happens I always 
take a brisk turn about the block until I 
have walked it off. If I ring a bell in 
the “What’s the use” frame of mind, the 
chances of making a sale there are 
pretty slim. 

A salesman has to remember that the 
home office wants performance, not 
excuses. I once heard of a young salesman 
traveling through the South for a book 
concern. A cloudburst that washed out 
the railroad track and flooded the country 
for miles around made sales in a certain 
district next to impossible. After loafing 
for two or three days, the salesman wrote 
the office a long, pathetic letter. The tele- 
graphed reply was brief but eloquent: 
“We get our weather reports from Wash- 
ington.” 


RDERS are what we're after. The 

place to get them is from the house- 
wife, and the only way to interview her is to 
ring the bell. One never knows what the 
result of an inquiry will be until one tries. 
Working a French section in New Orleans 
several years ago, I was tempted to rae 
up one humble home—it looked so shabby 
in comparison with the other fine houses 
on the street. But on entering I was 
agreeably surprised to find it was magnifi- 
cently furnished and spotlessly clean. I 
learned I was talking to the cultured wife 
of a French doctor, and that they had 
just moved into the house, which they 
expected to fix up in the spring. From 
her I got one of the largest orders I had 
taken on the street. 

One of my most comic experiences 
happened when I was selling books with 
a good-natured Irishman named Moore 
in eastern Ohio. He was taking one side 
of the street and I the other. Toward 
evening Moore had disappeared and I was 
waiting on a corner to join him when I 
heard a loud barking, and a woman yell- 
ing: “You come down off my kitchen! 
You come right down off my kitchen!” 

I looked through a small side yard 
next to a rather dilapidated dwelling that 
had a lean-to kitchen tacked onto it. 
On this kitchen roof, calmly holding on 
to the water spout and grinning cheer- 
fully, stood Moore. In the yard the 
woman was screaming and threatening 
him with the broom. A most villainous- 
looking bulldog was bounding up and 
down, scratching the clapboards and 
hurling threats with every woof. 

We finally got the woman quieted, and 
she called the dog off. Moore leaped from 
the roof, across the yard and over the 
fence in about four bounds. “Did you 
make a sale?” I asked. 

“Sale nothing. The only thing I had 
a chance to make was a grab for that 
kitchen roof!” 

“Let’s not get run out of a sale by a 
mere dog,” I urged. And he whooped 
his approval of my sentiments. So we 
bought some dog meat and went back to 
make friends with that chesty canine. 

We were getting along famously when 
the woman rushed out, angrier than ever, 
and said that we were poisoning her dog, 
and she was going to have us arrested. 

“No, no, madam,” protested Moore. 
“Look—” and he tore off a chunk of raw 
meat and put it in his own mouth and 
chewed on it. She had to grin at this, 


Would an tia $50 | 
Month Make You Happy 


Do you have to go without comfort 
other women can afford? 


Are you one of the thousands who have a vital need fi 
more money—to properly bring up your family— 
pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate yor 
children—to properly clothe yourself? We 1 
helped thousands and can heip yot. Have money | 
spend and a permanent ass income by becomir 
our representative and selling our World’s St 
Hosiery and Underwear to your friends an 
neighbors. We will show you—as we have show 
thousands of others—how to obtain a comfortable i 
come and have your own money to spend. 
We’ve Helped More Than 28,000 

Without previous experience hundreds of our rej 
resentatives have accomplished amazing result 
Miss Kinney has earned $22,698.98 in eleven yea 
—an average of nearly $200 a month. . Olsoi 
a widow, sent her boy and girl through ocolleg 
Mrs. Weger makes $1, a year. One represent: 
tive in Minnesota made $3,027 in eight month 
One mother of two small children banks $50 ever 
month after paying all expenses. Two sisters, bot 
over fifty, bought and paid for a home. Ten chure 
workers together made enough money to pay off tt 
mor . Literally ecviveds are earning from $10 
to a month and thousands more have mode 
but assured incomes in return for part time work. 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today, while the impulse to sucoced is upon yoi 
We will send you our beau! ly illustrated catalogu 
showing Bow easy it is to become a World's Sts 
Money ker. Dept. 158 


World’s Star Knitting Compan; 
Bay City, Michigan 


STICKERS 


Stickers and labels of every kind, for every 
purpose, at low prices. State your requirements. 
Ask for samples. 

ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1627A Washington Avenue ST. LOUIS 


ALL TIED FOR YOU 


Fashion says, “The Bow—for fall and 


winter.” Select your Spur Tie—today! 
Stylish—and different! Comes all tied for 
you by hand. Two sizes—many pat- 
terns. An exclusive patented feature 
prevents curling, rolling or wrinkling. 
Insist on the genuine. Look for the name 
Spur on the Tie. 
Write for Style Book B 


HEWES & POTTER 
Boston, Mass, 
MAKERS OF 
BULL-DOG 


Suspenders and Garters. Guoranteed for 365 


days’ wear. Bull-Dog Belts, Vestoff Suspenders, 
Spur Tie Four-In-Hands. 


I Have Rung Tens of Thousands of Doorbells 


Choose 
Rock of Ages 
While You Live 


HE memorial which will honor 
your family name should be chosen 
by you today. 


Ts rich gray color of Rock of 
Ages Granite, together with its 
exceedingly fine grain, make possible 
a surface smooth as glass, with a 
luster as rare and brilhant as it is 


enduring. 


Our Certificate of Perfection 
is your guarantee of quality. 
Request it when placing order 
with your manufacturer. 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Quarriers of Rock of Ages Granite 


try. Write 
ENGEL MFG. CO. 
LOO Hest. 9X, 4711 N. Clark $t.. 


Wanted, all or 
spare time. Earn 
$1500 to $3600 
yearly. We train 

fenced. 


the ine: 
Y C0. 
80 Bar St., Canten, Obie 


:50 Offer 


A new, big Plan Book, show- 
P ing 112 designs and floor 

A ~ plans of artistic homes in 
iH rame, stucco and brick 
(your choice of bungalows, 
cottages or two story houses), 
and 8 months’ subscription to 
Keith's Magazine—allfor $2.50. 


over 20 years an author- 
ity on planning, building and 
decorating homes—25c a copy on news-stands. With 
itshelp and Keith's Plans you can get the most distinctive, 
comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


3 plan books (336 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 
Keith Corporation, 110 N. 7th St. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Clean Good-looking Floor 
‘ AT LOW COST 


Bverlasbestos In kitchens, bathrooms, vestibules makes floors to be 
pread of. It is a high quality composition laid in one solid piece with 
'e base. -looking, smooth face, no seams to collect dirt, 

easily washed. costs less than other floors, outwears e 
ings. Superior ingredients and exact, eas! 

structions for laying make sure of sati: re 

all installations in old or new building. Used in hundreds 
of factories, offices, stores, public buildings. 


cK. a LEE 
Keith’s $2 


Write for sample and catalog. 


EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CO. 


and we brought our combined sweetness 
to bear on that woman, determined that 
we would sell her a set of books. We 
didn’t—but just the same she invited us 
inside and treated us to a cracking good 
supper. When we told her it was the 
best meal wed had in days, she said 
whimsically, “I hate to think of that poor 
man having to live on dog meat.” 


HE strangest thing I ever ran up 

against happened out in Piqua, Ohio. 
A woman invited me into her home very 
courteously, and went out without saying 
a word. I[ waited almost an hour. The 
house was deathly still. I called and 
walked through the rooms—everything 
was in perfect order and deserted. i 
never saw the woman again. If you can 
explain that incident you are a better 
guesser than I am. I hope she reads this 
and writes me the answer. 

I was stopped near a mansion in the 
fashionable section of Toledo by’ stranger 
who asked me if I lived there. I told 
him I didn’t. He wanted to know what 
I was doing there. A glimpse of a nickel 
badge pinned under his coat satisfied me 
as to his authority. I told him I was a 
salesman. 

“What have you got in that grip?” 

“Samples.” 

Open it up and let’s see your samples.” 
. I did this willingly, and before we had 
finished talking he had given me an order 
for two brushes. When I asked him why 
he stopped me he explained that a robber 
carrying the same kind of a suit case as 
mine had been operating in that neigh- 
borhood. 

One day in a Pennsylvania coal-mining 
town I called to deliver an order. No one 
answered my ring. I knocked on the 
back door and no one came. I thought 
that the woman might be up-stairs, so 
I banged pretty hard. The door flew 
open and she bounced out and commenced 
to scream. A number of people ran in, 
and she insisted that I had threatened her 
and tried to strike her. She got more and 
more excited, and I was pretty embarrassed, 
but I stood my ground. Then she grabbed 
a shotgun that stood in a corner and 
threatened to shoot me. I took it away 
from her. Finally she called an officer and 
had me arrested. 


The next morning I had a chance to | 


tell my story and exhibit the signed 
order she had given me. The case was 
dismissed. The woman was apparently 
mentally unbalanced, and admitted she 
didn’t have the money to pay me. So 


she tried to get out of it in that novel way. | 


I staged an impromptu demonstration 


right there in the court-room, and ended | 
by selling the magistrate, the sergeant, | 


and several policemen some of my goods. 
Besides, the notoriety helped me immense- 
ly in the town. 

About fitty per cent of the women a 
salesman calls on are inclined to be very 
talkative. Women have confided in me 
that their husbands beat them and didn’t 
give the children enough to eat. Others 
say their men gamble away the family 
income, or go about in fast company. It 
is strange how people blurt things out to 
a perfect stranger. 

any women like to tell the housc-to- 
house salesman about neighborhood quar- 
rels. Every salesman who reads this will 


| 


recognize this familiar warning: “Don’t | 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the @at with a 


KN 


SPORT COAT 


King of Comfort Coats 


EFORE you buy a 
knitted coat, makesureof 
its quality; laterit’s too late. X 
Every Thermo Sport Coat 
carries a double guarantee 
ticket. Thermo virgin wool 
fabric wears longest and is 
washable. 


Buy a Thermo for wear- 
ing at home, in the office, 
at work or play. Elastic 
knitted fabric, gives warmth 
without weight. Straps at 
wrist for tight or loose cuffs, 
as you wish. 


Worn all the year ’round 
Thermo is a he-man’s coat, 
made in attractive Scotch Grain 


and heather mixtures; retail from 
$7.50 to $10.00; Vests $5.00. 


Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger in the neck of each 
coat. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


Send for free copy of “Virgin 
Wool vs. Shoddy,” an authorita- 
tive booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. A, 349 Broadway, New York 
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Careful, conscientious training by members 


of our faculty made this possible. Today, 
trained illustrators who draw pictures for 
magazines, newspapers, etc., both men and 
women— 


Earn $200 to $500 a month 


and more 


The present splendid opportunities in this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations every year. Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 
your talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
It takes practice, but so does anything worth 
while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
to anyone who likes to draw. 


The Federal Course is a proven Result Getter 


THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 

include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs and over fifty 
others. Exclusive, original lessons especially 
prepared by these famous artists are included 
in the Federal Home Study Course. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
“A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a lik- 
ing for drawing should read this free book 
before deciding on their life’s work. It is 
illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course, 
It also shows remarkable work by Federal students. 
Just write your name, age and address 
on the margin, mail it to us and we 
will send you a copy of the book free. 
Do it right now while you're thinking 
about it. 


1005 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


n got their 
stenogral mand or e expert stenopraphers and typists always 
exces cede i at ies of from S80 to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
New es you an expert, one who can start in at a large salary. 
C ew Wes’ makes horthand and t. writing, new principles, frsate s 
exceptional s] and accuracy ou can write shorthand the new 
to words a minute.” "You te 80 to 100 words a 
goes accuracy and 
. Remarkable methods—remar! 
y ou learn faster the Tele losa New Way. No previous stenographic 
chooling necessary. Train at home during your spare time nly 
abc rut half usual coat cost—you will specome a far more efficient stenegra- 
pher—worth more money the average right from the start al- 
resdyas' er you nevertheless n: jew Way trainh 
typewriting, for no matter how good you are in sborthand, you can 
ition until You get speed, real speed 
eekly, Acguired in ten eas) lessons. 
How to Be a Rig Man's Right 
tali bow. business men oe their ciato secretarios, 
how they aval em to executive positions. tal or letter 
and indicate whether you are interested in th comple! stenography 
course or simply speed typewriting. No PA a aaee today. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 1030 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


in speed ' 


bother to go next door to Mrs. Martin’s. 
She never bir anything from an y.” 
Again you will hear that Mrs. Foster is 
extremely crabbed, and that her husband 
never gives her any money. Or “She is 
entirely too mean to even talk to you.” 

One time I took a seven-dollar order in 
the down-stairs apartment of a two- 
family house. I was told that the up- 
stairs tenant was cross and stingy, and it 
would be no use to go there. Several 
people in the neighborhood had said the 
same thing. I decided to talk to her, 
anyway, for usually when you get a 
warning of this kind you get an order 
from the person referred to. It amounts 
almost to a superstition among salesmen. 

When this woman started to “act up,” 
I decided to tell her that her neighbors 
had said she would not give me an order— 
that she was too stingy to part with the 
money. W hether that Was true or not, 
I said, I was “game” to do my part and 
proceed with the demonstration. 

Finally she broke out: “PIl show these 
spite-cats whether I’m too stingy to buy 
the things I need for my home.” She 
orderéd ike brushes, and paid for them 
on delivery without a murmur. 


ELLING in the city is harder than it is 

in the country. The iceman, milkman, 
postman, and solicitors of various kinds 
are daily callers, and the city housewife 
has learned to shut the door quickly be- 
fore the salesman has half a chance. 

Of course, the greater ease of selling in 
the country tends to balance off the 
greater distance between homes; but it 
doesn’t quite succeed in so doing. Gener- 
ally speaking, the salesman in the city 
makes more money and has a greater 
volume of sales. The law of averages 
governs entirely, and the whole thing 
resolves itself to this: A salesman abso- 
lutely has to make a certain number of 
demonstrations in order to make a given 
number of sales, and the compact cit 
neighborhoods are decidedly to his ad- 
vantage. 

The most successful salesman in rural 
communities is the man living in the 
neighborhood. But the city man can 
sell the farmer, too, if he looks honest, 
avoids “flashy” dress, and has good prod- 
ucts at a fair price. The farmer has been 
gold-bricked so much that he is wary of 
the unusual type of overdressed ‘‘city 
slicker.” On the other hand, rural dwellers 
are so far removed from the stores that 
they welcome the right kind of man who 
brings to their door articles they need. 
The farmer will take an agent in, feed him 
and keep him all night. He seldom sees 
strangers, and he is often delighted to 
have a congenial visitor. Then he is 
usually willing to take one’s products in 
return for meals or lodging. 

One of the surest ways to sell in the 
country is to tell the prospect what her 
neighbors have bought. I know one 
salesman who carried a portfolio con- 
taining the personal signatures of all his 
customers in the community, strung out 
one after the other on foolscap paper. 
When he got enough of these sheets to 
make a showing, he would paste them end 
to end. Then he would hand a woman 
one end of the sheet and back away until 
the list stretched out eight or ten feet. 
It was rather stagy, but it made a big 
impression. 


2 
Unruly. Hair 
STACOMB keeps any kind of hair 
in place—just as it’s combed. Dry 
and brittle, soft and fluffy, stiff and 
wiry hair—all kinds controlled by 
STACOMB. 
Leaves hair soft and lustrous. 
Excellent aftera shampoo, ora swim. 
Insist on STACOMB—the original 
—in black and yellow package. At 
all drug counters. 
Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| 760 Stanford Ave., Los Angeies, California. Dept. 2-T 


Please send me free trial tube. ] 


Name. 
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Course a Year Shorter 


Pittsburgh Academy methods save the student s year 

or even two years in preparing for college or for busi- 

ness life. Graduates hold high standing in universities 

and in commercial positions, High School course, 

business course, many §| courses. Est. 1882. 

Write for Catalog. Herbert G. Lytle, A.B., President, 
1 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Academy 


Se rnweck 


Positions like this are waiting for men who can All 


them. And bigger jobs ahead. Automobile service 
stations everywhere need high grade trained men. They 
want men who are not only good mechanics, but who 
know shop management, repair methods, electrical 
work. Get this knowledge in a three months complete 
course at the Michigan State Automobile School, in 
Detroit the Auto Center. 


I can make you a big money man, whether you 
are now a mechanic or not. Are you mechanically in- 
clined? Then you can succeed in this business. Not 
necessarily as a mechanic, but as a business man, with a 
foundation of mechanical training. The opportunity is 
simply unlimited. Over 13 million cars running. 400,000 
were made in one month. The service business is enor- 
mous. 


Write to me today for full information. 1 can fit you 


for a good position, or to run a business of your own, as 
I have thousands of others. Write right now. 


A. G. ZELLER, President 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
(Endorsed by the Automobile Industry) 


Box 90, 3729 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


How I Overcame the Handicap of Self-Consciousness, by JULIAN STREET 
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A Good Bookcase 


the price of a good book! 


$D-75 Without Doors 


With Disappearing 15 
Glass Doors Per Section 


On Approval~Direct Lie 


IT GROWS WITH 


“OUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tive appearance. Style shown above is be autifully fin- 
ished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown with 
top, base and three book sections with non-binding, 
disappeari ng, folt-cushioned glass doors (Sections 
P t-proof) $16.25. Price for same combination, with- 

t doors, $13.25. Other styles i in different grades and 
CEnishes at correspondingly low peices 8. ; Shipped direct 
trom tacto ON APPROVAL at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. Write for ney w catalog No. 6. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcares since 1899 


QS 
Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
from N. EA Jan. 15th, westward, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons: oll burning. 4 mos. 
$1000 up, inciuding hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs 
in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days 
Japan and China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc 

CLARK'S 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRU ISE 


Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. S. “Baltic,” 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 

18 days Palestine and Egypt. 
A K imes Building New York 
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Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial A Art ih, tan dii pda in the 

World, offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based u nen twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 


and experimental theory. This weli paid profession equally 
open to men women. study instruction. 


GetFacts BeforeYou Enrollin Any School 


Ask the Advertising Managers of the leading news- 
pagers in gz city, anywhere in the United 
tes, Canada. Englandor Australia about 
theMeyerBothCompany—let themtell you 
about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


How I Overcame the 


Handicap of 


Self-Consciousness 
(Continued from page 34) - 


in‘the name of good manners, to make 
queer little jerky bows to their elders. 

But worse than the dancing-school 
curtsy was the profound bow tke boys 
were taught; the right hand over the heart, 
ne left arm hanging like a pendulum, the 

body bent at the waist almost to right 
angles. Forced to make such a bow to a 
little girl at dancing-school, I had an in- 
stinct to grimace at the same time, to re- 
move the curse from the horrid ceremony. 

At fourteen or fifteen my self-conscious- 
ness about girls became so acute that if I 
heard them laughing in the street behind 
me, or saw several of them whispering to- 
gether, I would feel sure they were making 
fun of me, and would become so agitated 
that I could hardly walk straight. And so 
for some time matters continued. Any 
little verbal slip or other social error I 
might make would cause me infinite dis- 
tress. If I let fall an unfortunate remark, 
or spilled something on the tablecloth 
when I was out at dinner, or stepped on a 
girl’s skirt (one could do that in those 
times!) I would wake up at night and 
blush and perspire as I thought about it. 

When I was seventeen a cousin de- 
lighted me by giving me his old frock‘coat 
and silk hat. All the boys were getting 
them then—usually by inheritance. I 
made my first appearance in the regalia 
on a Sunday morning; but fearing to go 
out alone because of the sensation I felt 
I would create, persuaded an older boy, 
similarly caparisoned, to call for me. 

On our way to church we felt as if all 
the windows we passed were filled with 
eager spectators, and when we saw ahead 
of us two girls of our acquaintance we 
debated as we overtook them whether we 
should join them or merely greet them 
and pass rapidly ahead, vouchsafing them 
the privilege of admiring our backs. 


N THOSE days, it was considered fash- | 


ionable for young men dressed as we were 


to walk rapidly, in step, crooking the arms | 
at the elbows and swinging them to im- | 
Canes | 


part a slight swagger to the gait. 
were gripped in the left hand, close to the 
ferrule, with handles trailing downward, 


and great importance was attached to the | 


yesture w ith which the hat was lifted. ‘The 


ow de rigeur of the moment originated, I | 
think, with Richard Mansfeld i in the part | 


of “ Beau Brummel.” One did not incline 
the head, but held it very erect, and upon 
removing the hat, raised it straight into 
the air. Two young men walking together 
should perform this rite simultaneously, 
one giv ing the signal to the other by say- 
ing, “Now!” under his breath. 
As the sidewalk was not wide my friend 
and I must needs swing out upon the grass 
plot to pass the two girls, but in our con- 
cern about the style with which the ma- 
neuver should be executed we overlooked 
one point: 
planted at the center of the little strip of 
grass, and it was not until we were in the 


act of passing, that we were made definite- | 


A sapling had recently been | 


HERE’S A 
PENCIL THAT IS 
REALLY 
Pleasing to 


the fingers! 


SAMPLE OFFER 


Write direct to us if your 
dealer does not have Dixon’s 
Ti-con-der-oga Pencils— 
enclose five cents—and. we 
shall be glad to send you a 
full length sample, 


Dixon’s Ti-con-der- 
oga! As fine a medium- 
priced pencil as you 
have ever held in your 
hand. Smooth, respon- 
sive lead — and a 
rounded - hexagon 
shape that is really 
“pleasing to the fin- 
gers.” Try it soon! 
It’s a real bargain in 
pencil satisfaction. 
Sold by leading sta- 
tioners everywhere! 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
Dept. 161-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


V DIXON 
TI-CON-DER-OGA 


Fort Ticonderoga, drawn by Earl Mz 
Horter, after restoration drawing 
by Alfred C. Bossom, architect. d ` ‘4 


Nation-wide demand for men and 
women— Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants. Past experience unnecessary, 
We train you by mail and help you get 
1 a position. Big pay—fine lving—quick 
| advancement—our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Book—“Your Big Opportunity. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Paanta Room 141 Washington, D. C, 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your boy 
staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool. High 
Morals. ‘Thorough training of mind, body and character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate building, 
46th year opens in September. Next semester begins 


January, 1924. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX E. SHERER, President San Rafael, Cal. 


BE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEAC ENS 
YOU DRAWING i 
your own home during Toar 
spare time. Twenty-five years 
of successful teaching proves our 
ability. Artists receive large sal- 
è aries. Write APPI for Art Year Book, 


@L*APPLLED ART 
Room No. 9 BATTLE CREEK MKCO, 
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“The Happy 
Daisy Boy” 


Remember Your First Gun? 


and character that you are so anxious to 
develop in your boy. That’s why so many 
parents today encourage their boys in learn- 
ing to shoot—but first of all, with a safe 
gun, a Daisy Air Rifle. 

Different Daisy Models range in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00, in size to suit the younger 


It was an air rifle, wasn’t it? And the chances 
are it, was a Daisy. How often you hear men 
say: “I had a Daisy when I was a boy, and 
I’m going to get one for my boy, too.” 

Men who remember their own boyhood are 
quick to realize how much the Daisy will 
mean to their own growing sons. For the 
Daisy is more than just good fun. It makes as well as the older boys. Ask any hard- 
a sure appeal to that feeling of manliness ware or sporting goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR nere 


New York and Philadel phia. 


THE SCHOOL 


GLEN E D E MAGNIFICENT 


For high-school girls and graduates. Only 50 minutes from Fifth 
Ave., New York City. All usual studies elective; no examinations. 
Also music, amateur acting, artistic dancing, athletics, art, domestic 
gymnasi um and swimming pool. science, secretarial. Membership $1200. For booklet and views address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa, | GLEN EDEN, GLENBROOK ROAD, STAMFORD, CONN. 


vee IN AND OUT OF A WARM GARAGE ALL WINTER 


Enjoy the same comfort that tens 
of thousands did with their W^SCO 
Systems during the past long, 
drawn-out winter. Because of the 
patented automatic regulation, no 
matter how cold the night, your garage 
is always warm—your car, warm an 
dry, ready to start. 


THE WASCO REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION 


You only put ona little coal once a day. You don’t touch the drafts. Our pat- 
ented automatic regulator saves on coal and prevents costly freeze-ups. All cast 
iron hot water heater and radiators. Shipped all built—any handy man sets 
it up. Not connected to city water. Prepare now for winter driving. 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE, PRICE LIST AND NAMES OF NEARBY USERS 


zy Some good territory open 
1% s! Ra 
} for live distributors. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC. 
314 Eastwood Station 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 


READY TO SET UP 


ly aware of the manner in which the sap- 
ling was supported. The information 
reached us 3 wire, so to speak. My 
companion had just murmured “Now!” 
Our heads were turned, smiles were on our 
faces, our hats were ‘held rigidly aloft. 
Then, simultaneously, we tripped upon 
the wire and fell sprawling on the walk. 
The girls helped us pick up our hats and 
canes, and as one of chen lived near by, 
we went to her house and were brushed 
off. The tall one managed to contain her- 
self, though she looked apoplectic, but 
the other shrieked with laughter, and I 
never forgave her. For years afterward 
the memory of that experience haunted 
my sleepless nights. 


EING myself neither handsome nor 
dashing, I admired older boys who had 
the qualities I lacked. One young man 
I knew was much admired for his “ parlor 
tricks.” He could sing funny songs with 
great unction and was full of quips and 
glib repartee. I learned some of his songs 
y heart and tried to sing them as he did; 
but they weren’t so funny when I sang 
them and when, in imitation of his man- 
ner, I attempted to say clever, startling 
things, they fell flat. 

Also I admired certain sophisticated 
youths who told me of drunken adven- 
tures and explained to me the ways of 
“women.” It must be wonderful, I 
thought, to know all about life, as these 
fellows did, and I longed to be reckless 
and dissipated as, according to their 
stories, they had been. But what in the 
abstract suggested an Arabian Nights’ 
dream, was in the concrete repellent to 
me, and I would turn away from it. 

Alas for those heroes of my teens! One 
made a disgraceful marriage; another, 
lazy and impractical, is a radical and 
blames the world for his failures; another 
inherited a fortune and died young as the 
result of dissipation; and another is man- 
ager of a dance hall in St. Louis. 

Up to the time I finished school my 
self-consciousness merely caused me men- 
tal anguish, but when I went to work I 
found it a definite handicap to material 
progress. I wanted to be a newspaper 
reporter, and at seventeen began to call 
at the offices of Chicago papers looking 
for work; but I seldom got beyond the 
office boy at the gate, and when I did see 
an editor my self-consciousness defeated 
any chance I had of making a favorable 
impression. Presently I gave up hope of 
becoming a reporter, and when offered 
work as an advertising solicitor for a chain 
of rather obscure papers published in 
other cities, took the position. 

My duties were to call upon advertisers 
and advertising agents, present arguments 
in favor of my papers, and ask for business. 
Visits from solicitors were no novelty to 
the men I had to see; harassed all day by 
persons on errands similar to mine, some 
of them were curt, and when one of them 
would demand of me with a frown, “Well, 
whaddaya want?” I would become so dis- 
concerted that I hardly knew, for the 
moment, what I did want. I would per- 
spire, fumble for words, and create an 
impression of complete futility, which 
made it very easy to get rid of me. A 
brief “Nothing to-day,” would suffice. 

Some men upon whom I had to call had 
the trick of shuffling the papers on their 
desks and seeming not to hear me. I re- 
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member some of those men to this day 
with loathing, just as I remember with 
affection the few who, though they gave 
me no business, treated me kindly. 

Several older men, seasoned advertising 
Solicitors, were friendly to me, and used 
to give me advice. 

“Keep on going the rounds,” they 
would say. “Get ‘acquainted with the 
men that control the advertising. See 
that they always have you in mind when 
anything turns up.” But none of them 
ever told me anything about technique— 
that when a man shuffles papers without 
looking up, the thing for the solicitor to 
do is to wait, silent, until he stops; or that 
when a man is surly you must go at him 
with all the more “punch.” But even if 
they had shown me a few simple tricks I 
hadn’t poise enough to put them into 
execution. Rudeness rattled me. 

Once a friendly solicitor took me with 
him to call on an advertising agent with 
whom I had not been able to make head- 
way. “Look here,” he said, to the crusty 
individual, “you ought to give Street 
some business,” and he went on presenting 
arguments for my papers which were far 
better than any I had ever made. The 
experience left me with mixed emotions: 
[ was filled with gratitude and admiration 
for my friend, but about myself I felt more 
hopeless than ever, and when I went again 
to solicit business of the advertising agent 
to whom the appeal on my behalf had 
been made, our relations were as remote 
as they had been before. 


FTER a few months my dread of futile 

callsondisagreeablemen, and my hope- 
lessness about securing business, became 
so great that I began to slight my work, 
visiting less frequently the offices in which 
{ had repeatedly been turned down. Then 
my conscience would begin troubling me 
and I would take a brace for a few days; 
but my loathing of my job was so acute 
that sometimes I would walk several 
times around the block, screwing up my 
courage to the point of going in to make a 
call. “How I dread to see that man!” I 
would say to myself as I went in; and as 
[ went out again, after having seen him, I 
would be writhing inwardly and reflect- 
ing; “What a miserable solicitor I am! 

at a fool he must think me!” 

What use was there, after all, in trying 
to talk to these men about my little pa- 
pers? I never got any business, and m 
six months’ trial was nearly at an end. It 
was no use. I reduced solicitation to the 
simple formula: “Anything to-day, Mr. 
So-and-so?” and on receiving the invari- 
able reply, got out as quickly as I could. 
But as I walked up the street there would 
begin, in my mind, an imaginary conver- 
sation with the man I had just left, alto- 
gether different from that which had 
occurred. In my fancy I would see my- 
self entering the office of Mr. So-and-so 
with a fine Tea air, riveting his atten- 
tion with an audacious remark, dazzling 
him by the brilliance and force of my 
arguments. From these imaginary inter- 
views I always emerged with a contract; 
but that, alas, was imaginary, too. 

And there were other day ume Some- 
times when I should have been out on my 
rounds I would sit in my little office and 
find happiness in visions in which, instead 
of being the poor downtrodden solicitor, I 
was the man at the big mahogany desk. 
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. . . 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 

years, 48 No entrance 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
act courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
‘or catalog address HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, o 


Engineer in two weeks each. 


Be a Certificated 
Electrical Expert 


Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 
You can do it. Even the ordinary icians—the si 
i top wages, but I can quickly fit you for one 
paying from $200 a week. 


in 
soling iven absolutely 
` mentas giyen al . 
D| Book, Sample Lessons 
ea antoo Cash bond — all FREE. 


and A 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works 

Dept. S7_ #150 Lamone» Asito 


Wondering How I Teach 
Pll Show You, FREE! 


Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the leading 
publications, offering to teach you piano in quarter the usual 
time, Year after year my school has grown and grown until now 
I have far more students than were ever before taught by one man. 
In 1922 over two thousand students graduated from my Piano or 
Organ course and received their diplomas. 


Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons by mail 
in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my conservatory have 
grown as it has, obtained students in every State of the Union, and in 
fact, practically every civilized country of the world, unless it pro- 
unusual and satisfying RESULTS for its students? See 
for yourself what it is that has brought my method so rapidly to the 
front. Write for free booklet and sample k 


Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons without 
charge. In the past, I have always been opposed to sending out free 
lessons, even to persons who were seriously interested in my course, 
But my friends have insisted that I give everybody a chance to see 
for themselves just how simple, interesting and DIFFERENT my 
lessons are, and I have consented to try the experiment for a short 
time. Simply mail the coupon below or write a postcard, and the 
64-page booklet and sample lessons will go to you at once absolutely 
free and without obligation. 


Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on the 
piano or órgan, not only in the original key, but in all other keys 
Most students practice months before they acquire # 
It is made possible by my patented invention, 


ssons, 
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Another invention, obtainable only from me, is my hand- 

operated moving picture device, Quinn-dex. By means of L QUINN 
Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in motion on the 
piano, and can learn just how to train your own Hagere a 


When I say that I can teach you piano in quarter 
the usual time, do not think that this is too good 
Modern inventions and improved 
methods have accomplished just as great 

wonders in other branches of education. 
į} You at least owe it to yourself to PA 
investigate. Send coupon or post- 
card at once, before the offer of free f 
sample lessons is withdrawn. 


Conservatory 
Studio AM-70 
596 Colambia Road 

Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, "How to Learn 

Piano or Organ,” free sample 
lessons, and full particulars of 
your method, 
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pec vantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, phys- 
ical culture, 31 build |. Out-door aparts; swimming, ting, 
horse-back riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated book. 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
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Face PowpeR 


Protect your complexion! Use only a safe 
powder. Lablache ts safe—used and praised 
for over 60 years. Softly 

clinging — invisible. 

It is delightfully 

delicate and 

dainty. 

Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
erous. Flesh, White, 
ink, or Cream. 


Send 10c for a Sample Box 


BEN LEVY CO. $ 
French Perfumert, Dept. 114 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 17 
Chicago, tl. 
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My secretary would bring in a card, Ah, 
yes; one of the advertising agents who, in 
the past, had treated me with scant 
courtesy was calling to beg for a part of 
the vast business I now controlled. “Show 
him in.” He would enter with his hat in 
his hand and stand by my desk. ‘Sit, 
down, So-and-so,” I would say genially, 
indicating a handsome chair, “and tell 
me what’s on your mind.” I might even 
give him a cigar. At all events, I would 
treat him with marked consideration, hear- 
ing him out and promising to consider his 
proposition. As a departed I would rise, 
walk with him to the door, shake hands, 
and he would slink from my gracious pres- 
ence conscience-stricken and ashamed. 

When, in due course, I was fired, I got a 
letter of introduction to Mr. H. H. Kohl- 
saat, publisher of the Chicago “ Record-. 
Herald,” presented it and again asked for 
work as a reporter. Mr. Kohlsaat courte- 
ously referred me to his managing editor, 
but nothing came ot our interview and. 
some weeks later, when I had an oppor- 
tunity on a New York paper, I broke 
home ties and came East. 


EPORTORIAL work in the metropolis 

was pleasant, and when I was put in 
charge of the dramatic department I got 
from my self-consciousness perhaps the 
first pleasure it had ever given me, for I felt 
agreeably conspicuous and important as I 
walked down to my seats in theatres on 
first nights, propad to sit in judgment 
and pronounce Olympian opinions. 

When the publisher of the newspaper 
on which I was employed, having carefully 
appraised the value of my services as dra- 
matic critic, told me they would no longer 
be required, I joined a young newspaper 
friend in starting an advertising agency; : 
but though that agency is still in existence 
I long since retired from it to try my hand 
at writing for magazines. 

Last year in New York I was introduced 
to Mr. Kohleaat, who looked exactly as he 
did when I presented my letter of intro- 
duction twenty-five years before, and 
when someone remarked to him that I, 
too, was a former Chicagoan he asked me 
how I came to leave my native city. To 
that I answered truthfully that I had left 
Chicago because he did not give me a job 
on the “Record-Herald.” Of course he 
had no recollection of the matter, or of 
me, but the story seemed to amuse him. 

More significant here, however, is the 
fact that it amused me; for if, as I came 
jobless out of the “ Record-Herald” build- 
ing that day, someone had told me I 
should ever reach the point of jesting 
about it, or if it had then been prophesied 
that I should some day tell, as a funny 
story, how I tripped over a wire on the 
day I wore my first silk hat, I should have 
doubted the prophet’s sanity. Fortunate- 
ly tor us all, “the sun do move!” 

When I began to devote myself exclu- 
sively to writing I thought I had found a 
kind of work in which I should be shel- 
tered from the sufferings self-consciousness 
entails, but I was wrong. A trifling one- 
act play, written in my late twenties, 
caused a vaudeville actress (of whom | 
had never heard) to charge me with hav- 
ing plagiarized a “sketch” (of which I had 
never heard) owned by her. Some theat- 
rical papers printed the report, causing 
me great distress. 

I called upon the actress, asked to see 
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the manuscript of her play, and gave her 
mine to read, telling her that if, by some 
unfortunate coincidence, it did resemble 
hers, I should tear up the manuscript. 
She was very pleasant; we sat down to- 
gether and eat the two plays. I could see 
no similarity between them—except that 


both were bad; and I was much relieved | | = LEN ye Sy eF E 
when she declared herself mistaken and ee i ; © Mee 
said she would withdraw the charge. = AN ean AI ` 


What was my astonishment then when, 
after the production of my play, papers 
were served upon me by her lawyer. 

For a year or two thereafter, while wait- 


ing epeb come to tial; baas made a 
wretc y the thought that, guiltless as Wha í th milk 
[ was, I should cut a sorry figure on the t comes out O . e J 
witness stand. I used to lie awake at tt A t å 

night, imagining a court-room scene in bo 1 to h food 
which the pretty little actress would testi- e oes m elir 

fy against me, making a pratend impres- 


ew 


sion on the jury. Then I would be called HeY careful you are in selecting a milkman who will deliver 
to the stand. Her lawyer would bait me pure, wholesome milk for your children. But then you open 
with insinuating questions, rattling me, the [bottle with a rusty fork, an ice-pick, or even your thumb — 
making me blush and say things I didn’t endangering your children’s health. 
es ee et In these Tieg nightmares; Perfection Milk Bottle Caps will help you to combat this danger. 
t “Alas 1ce Was iver rad “If They are easily lifted off by a reinforced tab which will not tear 
Alas, how many victims of self-con- `~ off. They can be replaced as often as you wish. They guard the 
sciousness have suffered agonies, as I did milk bottles against impurities, until the last drop is used. 


then, not over actual circumstances but 
over purely imaginary disasters destined 
never to materialize. The case did not 
come to trial. It was brought, evidently, 
for the sole purpose of advertising the 
vaudeville performer and her play. 


There is a popular superstition that a 
man who can zeate; present his ideas 
in the form of a play, or in the pages of a 


magazine or of a book, must necessarily be 


able at a moment’s notice to rise before an MILK - BOTTLE CAP < pnd MAIL 
O) 


Send the coupon today, and let us send you a month’s FREE 
supply of Perfection Caps. After you have tried them and seen 
their protection and their convenience, ask your milkman to use 
them. He will be glad to do it. Just use the coupon now. 


audience and discourse brilliantly; whereas 
in fact writers generally make poor speak- 
ers—a few notable exceptions notwith- 
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E f. N 2 _ This is the Perfection © - i3 ey se St., Oneida, N. Y. 
; P $ : Bee 'ithout obligation, pl: d 
R several years I declined all invita- E ae 2 a month's supply of Perfection Cape. 
tions to speak in public, but at last | ¿7 A R S 
¢ ear off. Use it time after 
I thought I had conquered my self-con- | ; IC kåpa ite mak 


sciousness sufficiently to warrant an at- | | © Fed baa chee ok elo 
tempt. I realized, however, that, being a 

novice, I must carefully prepare, and I 
spent two weeks in writing and memoriz- 
ing a speech which I delivered at a ban- 
quet held in New York in honor of Cyril a 
Maude, the English comedian. It was in- (P PERFECTION PULL CAPS 4 
tended to be a humorous speech and was a ' 
so accepted, and I gained confidence from 
the experience. Too much confidence— 
for I did not memorize my next speech, 


—" 
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and as a result floundered. I now saw that To American Magazine 5 Quickly Learned at Home 
in order to appear fluently extemporane- Readers 
SEND FOR IT Wonderful, Easy System—The Boyd. 100 to 150 


ous I must know a speech by heart, and as 
the game was not worth the candle I de- 
cided to give up public speaking, although 
I was irritated with myself for not being 
able to say to a large audience things | 
had no difhculty in saying to two or three. 


words a minute in 30 days. Dictation the first week. Writers 
Look for the Dean Label hold World's Record. Big demand for trained Stenographers 
DEAN’S LOCKSTITCHED APRONS and Private Sccretaries. Learn a profession that pays big. 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y.C Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 
x r A CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
801 Reaper Biock Chicago, Iil. 
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Buy Damonos Direct 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 
For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike 
all over the world at savings of from 20 to 40%. 


Here are several diamond offers—direct to 
you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our 
position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective dia- 
purchaser. 


mon 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Ladies’ 
style 14K solid gold setting. 
Order this diamond, make an 

comparisons you pan: f 
this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for lessthan $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 


ibble. 
price direct to you 9145.00 


1 carat $145.00 


Ladies’ Plaisa $3.5 00 
Ring... 
Perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 
the sides. The ring is all 
beautifully 


Diamond King = 975-00 
Perfectly cut bite-wnite 


brilliancy with 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 
thesides. Thering is 18K 
solid white gold, richly platinum, 

pierced and carved. pierced and carved. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


14 carat . . $31.00 1% carats . $217.00 
&{ carat . . 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 
14 carat . . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 

Co. with privilege of 

examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS*’ 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights 
sizes, prices and 
ualities, $20.00 to 
20,000.00, is consid- 

ered an authority. 


. x 
JASON WEILER & SONS 
Dept. 52, Weiler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 


Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


Books of Verse by 


EDGAR A. GUEST 
Make Ideal Gifts 


“Mr. Guest is the great popular 
poet of the American people” 


The Passing Throng $1.25 
A Heap o' Livin’ 1.25 
Just Folks... . 1.25 
The Path to Home . 1.25 
Poems of Patriotism . . 1.25 
When Day Is Done . . 1.25 


Bound in Library Cloth, Picture Jackets— Also in 
Sets and in Leather Bindings 
An Illustrated Guest Book 
All That Matters . . . $2.50 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price by 
REILLY & LEE 
1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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as a remedy, I hope that some of the 
things I have learned about the ailment 
and its cure may be of help to them. 

In the first place, what is self-conscious- 
ness? It is the fear of making an unfavor- 
able impression. 

Now, fear, according to modern theory, 
tends to invite the thing feared. A man 
learning to ride a bicycle fears he will run 
into an approaching automobile, becomes 
rattled, and heads directly for it; and 
similarly, one learning to steer his way 
through life fears he will run into un- 
favorable opinion, and does so. Certainly 
it seems that self-conscious persons are 
continually beset. by small social misfor- 
tunes. 1 you are afraid of saying the 
wrong thing you are the more likely to say 
it (or to think you have); and if you are 
afraid of spilling your tea you are tie more 
likely to spill it, and to break the cup and 
spoil the rug into the bargain. These are 
matters of equilibrium—physical, mental, 
and, perhaps, spiritual. 


OBVIOUSLY it is impossible to think 
of two things at once. One cannot, 
then, think simultaneously of one’s self and 
of the matter in hand, whatever it may be. 
Thinking of self definitely destroys our 
efficiency. The cultivation of the power 
to concentrate the mind on any given sub- 
ject is, therefore, an important part of the 
cure, and it is no less important that a lis- 
tener concentrate than that a speaker do 
so. This applies as much to conversation 


-as to the lecturer and his audience. A 


“good listener” is almost always popular 
and almost always intelligent. The study 
of man is not only the proper study of 
mankind, but is mankind’s most interest- 
ing study. If you are self-conscious you are 
not sufficiently engaged with this study, 
and should give it more attention. 

Another point: Self-consciousness is 
contagious. A person not normally 
afflicted with it may temporarily contract 
it in the course of efforts to put a self- 
conscious person at his ease. Almost 
everyone has at times a touch of self-con- 
sciousness, but those most afflicted are too 
much engaged with their acute conscious- 
ness of self to read the subtler signs of the 
same malady in others. Had I been able 
to read them in the days when I solicited 
advertising in Chicago, I should, I think, 
have had more poise in the presence of 
men who shuffled papers on their desks 
while I tried to talk to them; for I should 
have understood that they were self-con- 
scious too—that they were trying to be 
“impressive.” 

True, I might not, at that early age, 
have realized that this proved them ea he 
little men, but I realize it now. Big men 
never try to be impressive. I have been so 
fortunate as to know many big men, from 
Roosevelt down, and without exception 
I have found them genuine. No less than 
the rest of us, important men enjoy whole- 
some, friendly contacts with their fellow 
beings, and nothing is more likely to repel 
them than the exaggerated deference 
which is sometimes shown them by arti- 
ficial or self-conscious people. 

Of all elementary rules of life, none 
seems to me more important than that 
contained in a maxim consisting of two 
words echoed by sages from Diogenes to 
Pope. 

he maxim is, “Know thyself,’ And 
“Be thyself” is its implied concomitant. 
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When your | 
rheumatism 
comes on 


Don’t suffer unnecessary pain. 
Over the aching place gently spread 
alittle Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t 
have to rub it in. Instantly fresh 
blood begins to circulate swiftly 
through the affected part. You feela 
comforting glow of warmth. In afew 
moments the pain eases off—then 
stops. Get a bottle today—35 cents 
atall druggists. Jt will not stain. 


Sloan's Liniment “painy 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 


rsed by physicians. 
tablished 25 years. 
Earn While Learnin 
If gou are over 18 and under 
write for illustrated cata! 
sson Pages with 
back 


Become Independent 
Dept.710 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard _ = Chica; 


e SAVO converts ar indoor alr into a 
moist, wholesome, healthful atmosphere, 
Protects fine furniture, pianos, paint- 
inga plants, etc., and saves fuel. 

ill with water, hang on the back of 
any radiator ont of sight, Others for hot 
sir registers and pipeless furnaces, 
Write for Free booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. C10, 111 W. Monrse St., Chi m 


Fix it wit 
BERNARD 
| PLIERS 


Machine 


to a farm tractor, machinery of every 
description deserves the protection 
which Bernard Pliers afford. The lit- 
tle adjustments and many of the big 
ones are best made with Bernards, 
the tightest grippers and the cleanest 
cutters, At good Hardware Stores, 


Booklet “A” Free on Request 

BERNARD 
PLIERS 

7, Wa. SSHOLLHORN CO. 
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Pay That Is Not in the Weekly Envelope, by EDGAR A. Guest 
: : 


Avoid the Chill and 


Save the Pill 
Wear KNIT Underwear 


HERE’S a fabric and style that’s 
exactly right and a weight that’s 
best suited for the protection and 
comfort of every member of your 
family this fall and winter. 
Roy A. Cheney, Secretary, 65 Fifch Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 


from the school that has trained so 
successful cartoonists o! 


extant drawing easy to learn. 
So in stamps for full information and 


shart totest your ability. Alsostate age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Don’t lay up your car if your radia- 
tor leaks. Simply pour contents of a 


75c can of Radiator Neverleak into the 
water in your radiator. Guaranteed to 
mend permanently all leaks anywhere 
in cooling system. And it cannot injure 
or clog the cooling system in any way. 


Left in the water, it adds years to the life of 
the radiator by preventing rust 
and scale from forming. 

There is a secret in every can. 
Always at your service. Entire 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Write for free “Secret Service” 
booklet. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
383 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y 
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Pay That is Not in 
the Weekly Envelope 


(Continued from page 41) 


He placed the theatre at my disposal. 
As a boy I was privileged to see the best 
things of the drama, sitting in the seats 
reserved for his exclusive use. 

My pay was not all in money. 

It may be that I have not bean busi- 
ness-wise. I am not arguing that the 
underpaid man should remain where he is 
when he can get a higher rate for his serv- 
ices elsewhere. I am merely setting down 
what have been my. own reactions to 
various offers of more money. 

I was sounded out a year or so ago, and 
the incident is still fresh in my mind. A 
friend high in the newspaper profession 
was in town, and he dropped in to see me. 

“I can double your income,” he said, 
“if you care to leave Detroit. You can 
name your own figure.” 

“To do what?” I asked. 

“Just what you are doing now.” 

Then he told: me in confidence the name 
of the institution making the offer. 

“Its your chance for the big money, 
Eddie,” he said enthusiastically. “It is 
your opportunity to cash in on the years 
of work you have been doing.” 

“They will give me all that money?” I 
asked. 

“Gladly!” 

“Will they also be able to give me E. 
D. Stair to work for? Can they give me 
Phil Reid for a managing editor, and Len 
Shaw for an office neighbor? Will I be 
able to go out for lunch with Bill Lowe 
and Billy Pettibone and Ed Meiser? 


Will the people on the street know me and |- 


listen to my troubles patiently and sym- 
pathetically? Will I be able to come and 
go as I please?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “But you'll 
get the money.” 

“Let’s forget it. I wouldn’t be happy, 
and I can get along with what I am now 
making.” 


Bu one cannot live on friendship. 
There is a practical side to life which 
must not be disdained nor overlooked. 

Duty to family is always to be consid- 
ered first. It is a fair question to ask 
what have twenty-seven years of service 
on the Detroit “Free Press” brought to 
my wife and children. Have they missed 
any of the joys and comforts of life which 
they might have had, had I followed the 
lure of “more money” from time to time. 

I think they will not say so. 

The rewards outside of my pay enve- 
lope have more than made up any differ- 
| ence the pay roll may show. 

When the time seemed to have come 
| when my work should be syndicated, Mr. 


| E. D. Stair was the first to suggest and 
encourage the idea. He gave to me the 


| right to sell my work throughout the 


United States. with the exception of the 
state of Michigan, and has gloried, as a 
father, in the success of that venture. 
George Matthew Adams, of New York 
City, offered me my first contract for the 
syndication rights of my work. That was 
about seven years ago, and since that 


| time we have been together as friends 
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STOP 
LEAKS 


IN YOUR 


ROOFS 


Brush a coating of Stormtight over 
your roof and all leaks are stopped. 
Painting and patching are tempo- 
rary, but Stormtight gives leak- 
proof protection for years against 
the rains of autumn and the snows 
of winter. 


forms a thick, elastic coating en- 
tirely different from thin, easily 
cracked paints. 
contracts with the weather without 
cracking and so lasts for years and 
saves money. ; 
Protects good roofs — saves old 
roofs for long service without the . 


ex of re-roofing. 

Ready to apply—you can brush it on. 
Black, Maroon, Light Red and Green. 
It decorates and protects old or new 
roofs, Buy of your dealer or send us 
this coupon. Sold in large or small lots. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York City 
ut out this coupon and mail to us 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Send me booklet, ‘“‘Leakproof Roofs,” 
containing valuable roof information 
and testimonials covering years. 


aterereecerensesenen: . 


SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


EARN BIG PROFITS with Harper's 
‘Len Use Set. Washes and dries windows, 


AGENTS 


scrubs, mops, cleans walls, sweeps, etc. Complete set costa 
less than brooms. Can start without investing a cent. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 


143 A Street, Fairtield, lowa 


Save 

$5 to $40 

on the Finest 
Gas Range Made 
Send no money—just 
your name on á postal £ 


Bargain 
Book 


price on this beautiful J 

new design gas rang 
—also 200 other bar 
gains in quality coal 
and wood ranges 
heaters, furnaces. ete 
Combination coal 
and gas ranges, too 
30 days’ trial. Fussy 


or gray 
Kady f porcelam 
= enamel 

TA haur Payments finish 
shipments. Write. 


nen ts | \ 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. A Kalamazoo 
Mirs, 891 Rochester Av HE Direct to You" 


Cash or 
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HOTEL SERVICE 


T the McAlpin, you find the 
Assistant Manager just across 
from the desk, always available and 
ready to meet your emergency — 
Almost any immediate need is pro- 
curable without leaving the building— 
The famous Nahan Franko's 
orchestra entertains in the main Dine 
ing Room — 

Dancing, under ideal conditions, 
is popular in the Terra Cotta Grill 
during dinner and supper — 

An entire floor is exclusively for 
women, with Hostess, Chaperones, 
Guides and Competent Shoppers— 
manicurists, masseurs and facial ex- 
perts — also a Library and Children’s 
Playground. 

There are modem Turkish and 
Russian baths with swimming pool— 

Club Breakfasts are a feature at 
very moderate rates — 

But, in addition to all its features, 
Arthur L. Lee, Manager, personally 
seeks to so assure the pleasure and 
comfort of your stay as will cause the 
Hotel McAlpin to be your New York 
home in the future. 

Arrtucer L. Lee, Manager, 


he Center f Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hotel MAIN 
of Patent Buyers & “RECORD OF 


ATENT © INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of inventions for examina- 
tion and instructions. No charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Magic Flowers Surprise 


These wonderful water lowers make a beautiful garden for the 
bome. Put them in a bowl of water and, behold, they unfold 
their colorful beauty. 
Attractive to children 
and grown-ups. There 


Write for our Guide Books, List 


are little shells filled 
with happy surprises 
andalittle potthatholds 
a bright flower, besides 
flowersin various sha pea 
and colors. Attractively 


ift card, 

id. Ask 

This is 
ono of hun- 

s of novel and 

ugeful things shown 

M in our gift book, 
| sent free. 


rather than business partners. Tempting 
offers to sign contracts with others have 
come in from time to time; but we shall 
probably go on together to the end of the 
journey. Recently I had occasion to look 
over the present contract, which expires 
before long, and found in it clauses and 
conditions which neither of us knew were 
there. It had been prepared in the office 
as a matter of business, signed and put 
away, and never referred to again from 
that date until now. I have in my pocket 
a new contract—calling for more money 
than I ever thought or hoped to earn fif- 
teen years ago—and it is still unsigned. 
Some day, when I get around to it, I'll 
sign it and send it back, not because it is 
necessary but merely as a matter of rec- 
ord. I’ve found there are a lot of things 
which cannot be included in contracts and 
Pay envelopes. 2 

’ve found there is sentiment in busi- 
ness, and a lot of it; and it is out of that 
sentiment that happiness and peace of 
mind spring. 

Nor are these instances unusual. As 
with the “Free Press” and George Mat- 
thew Adams, so it has been with my pub- 
lishers. It is not merely the contract 
which has bound us together, but some- 
thing finer and deeper, something which 
does not expire at a given date or require 
renewal. When Frank K. Reilly, of the 
Reilly and Lee Co., published my book, 
“A Hea o’ Livin’,” I was practically un- 
known beyond the borders of my own 
state. The risk of the venture was all his. 
Other publishers had declined to take 
that risk. When it was successful, one of 
the leading publishing houses of the 
country asked for the next book. I was 
grateful for the compliment; but no 
other publishing house in the world can 
give me the friendship of Frank Reilly. 
Others can offer money only; but my pu 
lishers give in addition the enthusiastic 
energy of Sam Darst, a tireless worker in 
my interest, a friend unchangeable. 

No other company in the world could 

ive me Billy Lee. Royalties may dwin- 
file and fade, but Billy Lee will remain 
constant to the end. He has left his own 
business time and again to accompany 
me on trips which he knew to be lonely 
and tedious. He has suffered the incon- 
venience and hardships of cold winter 
nights in small towns; has trudged 
through snowdrifts and slush, with a 
smile on his face and a jest on his lips, for 
no profit to himself but solely to keep me 
company. All this does not show on the 
royalty statement. But it is a large part 
of the dividends I have drawn. 


IN THE meantime, I have prospered 
materially. I am no longer dependent 
upon that pay envelope of the Detroit 
“Free Press.” What my paper has given 
me, of which no record is written, has 
grown into comfort and placed me be- 
yond the reach of want. 

Yesterday at lunch the president of the 
greatest trust company in the city told 
me a little story. A faithful old employee 
of the company was ill. He had been 
twenty-six years in the service. 

“I had a call from his doctor the other 
day,” he said. “He came to see me about 
old Jim. Physically he was doing well, 
but mentally he seemed to be worried. I 
asked him what he was worrying about. 
‘He is afraid of what might happen if 


New Easy Way 


to DRAW 


ON DERFUL new 
method makes it pos- 
sible for anyone to 
learn Illustrating, 
Commercial Design- 
ing and Cartooning. 
Many of our students 
never touched a draw- 
ing pencil before 
starting our course. 
The simplicity of this 
method is astounding. 
You will be amazed at 


your rapid progress. 
It’s fun learning to draw this way—at 
home in spare time, yet all your work 
receives the individual criticism of one 
of America’s most successful artists. 


$50 to over $300 a week—that is what good com- 
mercial artists earn. Tremendous demand 
now for trained artists. Learn to draw and 
earn big money as an artist. 


Send For FREE Book 
Just printed—new handsomely illustrated 
book which describes wonderful opportunities 
in Commercial Art, and explains this amazing, 
new easy method. Tells all about our students, 
their successes, what they say, etc. Sent free 
without obligation. Send for this free book. 

Mail post card or letter for it now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Room 3510 = 1115-15th St, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Now Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for your 
spare time—$35 to $60 a week for entire 
time? Our new sales system is making 
big money for men and women taking 
orders for wonderful bargains in 


Malloch Hose and Underwear 
Worn all over the world 


Our selling plans suit your convenience. You 
can even get your pay every day. Let us start you 
in a business of your own with our Free Sample 
Outfit and new plans. We pay all express. ou 
can easily secure other agents and receive a com 
mission on all their salee—WRITE TODAY. 


MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
3310 Ottawa Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CONSERVATORY 9% Music 


PHILADELPHIA 
39th Year—Individual Instruction. Personal 
Supervision. A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a Week)— Su; 
Practice. Courses in Pi ._ Approved 
and Accredited Courses in blie School 
Music—Degrees Conferred. Two Complete 
Pupils’ mphony Orchestras—Reciprocal Re- 

niversity of Penna. Dormitories 
for Women—A School of Inspiration, Loyalty 
and Success. Year Book mailed free. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, DIRECTOR 
ces, Studios, Dormitories: Broad and Reed 
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ATTENTION 


I can use a number of alert people, 
intheirfullorsparetime, todospecial 
work in introducing The American 
Magazine, Woman’ s Home Compan- 
ion,Collier s—The National Weekly, 
The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 42-A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street New York City 


It Costs You Money to Be Blue, by Morris L. COOKE 


EASY 


to apply Butcher’s. Easy to 
your Floors, Furniture, 


Woodwork, and Linoleums 
ever fresh and attractive. Easy 
toenjoy life in a home are 


refinement is en 

“the lasting polish with the 
velvet glow.” Easy to test — 
if not at your dealer’s, send 25 
cents for generous sample can. 


EARN #400 :: 


80,000 trained Hotel employe 
work; comfortable quarters, 


and list of opportunit 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., Cariton Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 


feel easy 
all over 


The Original and 


Only Genuine 


They’re light!—and their slid- 
ing-cord action accommodates your 


can wear your 


motions. And you ) 
ahealth aid. 


clothes loose at the waist 

For proper hanging trousers and no gap 

below the vest—wear Presidents. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name “President” is on the buckle. Lf 
your dealer cannol supply you, write direct to us. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


he should not be able to return to work, 
said the doctor, ‘and I thought a word 
from you might reassure him and put his 
mind at ease.’ I told him to go back and 
tell Jim that at a meeting of the directors 
that noon it had been voted to increase 
his salary, and that he would continue to 
draw the increased salary for life; further, 
that he need not come to work until he 
felt like it. 

“The next morning he was at the office, 
much to my surprise. I called him in and 
asked what he meant by coming down. 

“Pm feeling better,’ he said. Then I 
told him a few things I had been afraid to 
say to him before. ‘Jim,’ I said, ‘you’re a 
fool—a fool for ever thinking that any- 
thing could happen to you after twenty- 
six years of continuous service with this 
company.’” 

No sentiment in business! ‘It is full of 
it. I have been wondering ever since 
what might have happened to old Jim if 
in his earlier days he had accepted any 
one of the various offers which must have 
come to him. Had he been merely a pay 
envelope chaser his recent illness might 
have had serious results. He would have 
had something to worry about, for some- 
thing could, and probably would, have 
happened to his salary during his absence. 
But old Jim had learned something more 
than money—for outside of his pay en- 
velope he had been drawing the affection 
and the loyal friendship of his associates. 
He had builded on the sentiment which 
exists in business, and he had gained his 
independence. 


It Costs You Money 
to Be Blue 


(Continued from page 57) 


evening without feeling the effects. It is 
purely an affair of common sense to take 
one’s pleasures in sane doses. The border 
line differs for each individual. But do not 
fool yourself that four hours’ play will 
always do you more good than two hours’. 
To find the right amount is only a ques- 
tion of experimenting. The depression 
that results from improper food and indi- 
gestion is a case for your common sense, 
or for your doctor, or for both. But it is 
poor economy to neglect them. 

The curing of depression arising from 
pathological causes 1s easy enough. The 
hard cures are those in which the man is 
physically all right. He just goes off men- 
tally—gets blue without knowing why. 
That is the kind of blues which most of us 
have to fight. They usually come from 
overwork that is not followed by proper 
rest, or from letting difficulties or ob- 
stacles get out of perspective. We all have 
to work hard and we all must have trou- 
bles of one sort or another. We cannot 
change the world, but we can change our 
outlook on it, and I have found three 
effective ways to meet and conquer the 
various situations which would ordinarily 
result in attacks of the blues. They are: 


1. To arrange a personal factor of safety; 

2. To regard troubles and difficulties as in- 
evitable; 

3. To try always to be for something—not 
merely against something. 


Take them up in order: 
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“Pm Gone to Make 
More Money!” 


“I’m tired working for a small salary. 
I know I have just as good a head on 
me as Fred Moore and Bob Roberts, for 


we used to work side by side. But 


they’ve gone far ahead of me. 


“Why? Because they saw the value 
of special training, and I didn’t. 


“But I know better now. If the 
International Correspondence Schools 
can raise the salaries of men like Fred 
Moore and Bob Roberts, they can raise 
mine, too! 


“If they have helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me. ‘o-day— 
right now—I’m going to send in this 
coupon and at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for me.” 


“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS” 
Box 7482-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my Dart, please send me 
a copy of your 48-pago booklet ‘‘Who Wins and Why" 
and tell mo how I can qualify for the position or in the sub- 
ject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O Business Management OSalesmanship 


1 
O Industrial Management O Advertising 
O Personnel Organization O Better Letters 
O Traffic Management D Foreign Trade 
O Business Law O Stenography and Typing 


O Private Secretary O High School Subjects 
O Business Spanish OFrench (0 Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND ENDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Electrical Engineering O Architect 

O Electric Lighting O Blue Print Reading 

O Mechanical Engineer O Contractor and Builder 
O Mechanical D: O Architectural Draf 

O Machine Shop Practice O Concrete Builder 

O Rai! Positions 8 Engineer 

O Gas Engine Operating O Chemistry OPharmacy 


O Civil Engineer D Automobile Work 

O Surveying and Mapping O Airplane Engines 

O Metallurgy OMining D Agriculture and Poultry 
OSteam Engineering ORadio [O Mathematics 


Name.... rere rere rere 
3-27-23 

Street Address eee cecccccee 

State, ....... sane 

Occupation. .....».ssssoecsceecessecsoosoocootoooeeceso 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Corres Schools Canadian, Limited, 


Montreal, Canada. 


_ 
UNIVERSITY of MARYLAND 
College of Commerce and Business Administration 
Resident Courses leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Business Administration. Accounting; Real 
Estate; Business Administration; Banking and 
Investments; Foreign Trade and Commerce. 
Send for Catalogue 
Lombard and Greene Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


= Cartoonists are well pald 
We will not give you any grand prize 
` if you answer th! 


isad. Nor will 


A and samp! 
& « The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
a 834 Leader Bullding Cleveland, Ohio 
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Exrra thick, oil tempered, hollow 
ground — the longest, strongest, keen- 
est blades on earth. The additional 
strength of Durham-Duplex Blades 
means cleaner shaves and more of them 
from each blade when used with the 
Razor of “Priceless” Comfort. 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 


L DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J 
L Factories: Jersey City, Sheffield. Eng.; Paris, France 
Toronto, Can. Sales, Represenzatives in all Countries. 


WILL hosiery which looks 
wellinthestorelook equally 
well after laundering? Will 
it fit snugly around the 
ankles? Is the price right? 
These are a few practical 
hosiery questions which a 
man may answer with great 
satisfaction for himself by 
saying Shawknit tothestore 
salesman. 


y SHAW STOCKING CO, 
Lowell, Mass. 


1. In butlding a bridge, or any sort of a 
structure which must meet and bear 
strains, an engineer calculates the greatest 
possible stress which will have to be borne 
under any foreseeable conditions, and then 
adbleratily adds a percentage, which may 
vary anywhere from, say, four hundred 
per cent upward, to care for unforeseeable 
contingencies, such as flaws in materials, 
exceptional loads, wear and tear. This 

ercentage is called the factor of safety. 
‘or instance, a big office building is su 
jected to a heavy wind pressure. It is ex- 
tremely rare for even a hurricane to exceed 
seventy-five miles an hour, but no big 
building goes up to-day that would be in 
real danger n a wind of anything like 
one hundred miles an hour. One can ar- 
range what might be called a personal 
factor of safety by distributing one’s effort 
over a large area and through a lon 
eriod of time. Then, no matter how parser 
is going wrong, something is sure to be 
going right. One must seek to anticipate 
occasions of special stress. 


THS sounds a bit idealistic, for how is 
a man who is tied to a desk six days a 
week going to distribute his effort and not 
also lose his job? That is just the point. 
No man is ever really tied down quite as 
much as he thinks, and really it is the 
thinking and not the facts that tie him 
down. A very rich man may perhaps be 
able to plan his life so as to have a great 
many interests in it; but as a matter of 
fact the ordinary wealthy man has re- 
markably few interests. He ties himself 
down so closely as really to be an object 
of sympathy—so much so that the mo- 
ment he retires from business to seek 
better and broader interests he is apt to 
find himself mentally so completely lost 
that in a little while he just dies. Andrew 
Carnegie, with his passionate interest in 
pure science, with his libraries, and his 

hilanthropies, and J. P. Morgan, with 

is art collecting, are two among a very 
limited number of very rich men whom I 
can recall as having interests so absorb- 
ing as to take them at times quite away 
from money-making. 

Personally I have to earn my own living. 
I began doing it right after school days. 
I have to give to my work the best that is 
in me. But I have always been ‘‘ crazy” 
about my work. I find it always interest- 
ing; but I know perfectly well that I could 
not do my work as it should be done if I 
slept and ate with it. I should lose my 
perspective; if some detail went wrong I 
should think that the world was getting 
out of gear. 

People pathetically say that they are 
victims of circumstances, but they neglect 
to say that they became victims because 
they would not take the trouble to be 
otherwise. I found a way out by distribut- 
ing my interests both as to time and to 
area. I grew to making my plans long 
ahead. I said to myself: 

“Next month I will do this; the month 
after I will do that.” 

I have things that I want and intend to 
do planned for five or six years ahead, 
some as far as ten years ahead. Some of 
them have to do with my profession. 
Others are quite outside my profession. 
If one carefully plans far enough ahead 
one can realize on a surprisingly high per- 
centage of such plans. Of course I exclude 
fantastic ideas like deciding in ten years 
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to be Emperor of Russia or to have sixty- 
six million dollars, twelve fur coats, and 
eighty-one automobiles—although I am 
perfectly certain that if a man wants only 
money and is willing to sacrifice most of 
the finer things of life in order to get 
money, he will get money. A surprisingly 
large number of the-men who are to-day 
rich became so because early in life they 
made money their single objective and 
discarded everything>friends, family, 
health, pleasure—that interfered wit 
their progress. They sometimes end up as 
very unhappy persons, but they do realize 
their plans. To make work the objective, 
good work, work having a large element 
of real service in it rather than money, 
will usually bring the money and with it 
other compensations even more, valuable. 
Take a concrete case. I know one man 
who held the same job for ten years, going 
ahead very gradually. He gave his whole 
working time to the job. But as a kind of 
recreation he put his spare time on posting 
himself for’ another business which he 
hoped some time to get started in, because 
he felt it held more opportunity, and also 
he thought it better fitted to his particular 
kind of ability. At the same time he con- 
trived to meet a good many bankers, not 
only to meet them but to know them. 
When the right time came he switched his 
main effort to the new business, and im- 
mediately was able to use his banking 
friends to good purpose. He is making 
out because he planned to make out. 


A YOUNG man who starts out too early 
to be a specialist is apt to get into 
trouble, for quite often that which he 
decides to adopt as a specialty is not that 
which he can best do. It is wise to have 
more than one string to the bow, even if 
only one string be used. 

I find it useful to keep up a considerable 
correspondence with a great number of 
people in widely dissimilar lines. I have a 
list of about a thousand correspondents, 
and they range all the way from i W. W.’s 
to college presidents and clergymen, with 
whom [exchange information of mutual 
interést. They send me material on sub- 
jects which come within my line of in- 
terests. I send them clippings and ex- 
hibits of one kind or another, and now and 
again letters. So the morning mail usually 
has something in it not necessarily con- 
nected with business, and that something 
is apt not only to be of a pleasant nature 
but also to demonstrate that there are 
other people in the world. 

One good letter will do a deal toward 
brightening a day and it is worth while 
arranging to get them. A few years ago, 
when I was ae of Public Works in 
Philadelphia, I offered a prize to the man 
on the staff whose work inspired the best 
letter that came into the ofhce. 

We served nearly four hundred thou- 
sand individual homes with water, light, 
street-cleaning, etc. Complaints were of 
the essence of the job. In fact we adver- 
tised widely to get them. Only in this way 
could we keep in touch with the situation. 
But the good letters kept us from imagin- 
ing that the whole world was kicking. 
Recently the head of a good-sized banking 
institution complained to me of the grind, 
and especially of the irritation produced 
by the complaints necessarily resulting 
from twenty thousand active accounts. 
I suggested that he try the plan of seeking 


Aclean.white, fresh 
towel for every wash-up 


Just think how delightful it is to get an individual, 
never-before-used towel for every wash-up and know 
that your hands are the very first to touch it. 


That’s what you get in every ScotTissue Towel— 
every time. A towel without taint or suspicion, never 
used before—never damp or half clean when you need it. 


ScotTissue Towels are the only towels that contain 
those marvelously absorbent Thirsty Fibres. That’s 
why they dry so quickly, thoroughly, safely. 

If your dealer or jobber can’t supply you send us 
your order, or write us for price per carton of 150 


Every ScotTissue Towel towels or per case of 25 cartons (3750 towels). Less in 
Soncaine millions of soft larger quantities of 5, 10 and 25 case-lot shipments. 
absorb four times their If you need fixtures, we have them moderately priced 
weight in water. to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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for “Clean Hands inB 
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Every Child 


Should Play SOME Musical Instrument 


A wonderful amount of personal satisfaction 
and social enjoyment is in store for every young man and woman who masters some 
musical instrument. Particularly is this true of the Saxophone, because of its beautiful 
tone, its versatility and the ease with which young folks learn to play. 


Its easy Bez S h 
toplay the < p 

With the aid of the first three lessons, which are school musical affairs, for social and home enter- 
sent free (upon request) with each new Saxophone, tainment, the Saxophone is the most popular instru- 
the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few weeks ment and one of the most beautiful. A good Saxo- 
your child can be playing popular music. Practiceis phone player is always popular socially and enjoys 


a pleasure because one learns so quickly. many opportunities to earn money. Every commu- 
‘or Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and nity should have a Saxophone quartet or orchestra. 


Free Saxophone Book [5uescher Band Instrument Go 


Paige Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind 

uesche . rt, . 

Just send your name on coupon for a remarkable § Gentlemen: OEE, = 

Bock that tells the story = the Saxophone and tells 4 I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
which instrument to use for various purposes. Six 1 

days’ free trial and easy payments may be arranged. ! Saxophone Comet =: Trombone. ---T Fampek oa 
Mention any other musical instrument in which you : 

may be interested. ’ WAM atin hs ee 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. į Street Address 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments è Town State. 
1196 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana L.eesc--22222222s202222us0pinn0nn 
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Relieve Your Trouble Zone—the Hane and throat 


D oat as a singer, speaker, salesman, 
preacher? Or is it subjected to 
motoring; in factories or stores; in crowded trains and street cars? 
If you value your throat, cool and soothe it often with 
Lupen’s Menthol Cough Drops. Menthol is healing and refresh- 
ing. As blended in Lupen’s, it soothes the irritated, over-worked 
celis of the throat membranes, relieving coughs, tickles and 
parched dryness. Make Luden’s a daily throat help. 
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{Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOL iG taught thor- 
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Cut Cost of 
Hot Water 


with the EXCELSO 
Water Heater 


FUEL that heats your home heats plentiful 
hot water when Ex- 

celso Water Heater is | 

connected to your boiler 

or furnace. Saves cost 

of gas or other expensive 


uel. 

NOW is the best time to 
have your plumber in- 
stall the Excelso. 


Approved by Good 


Housekeeping Institute 


Endorsed and sold 
by leading boiler 
manufacturers and 
jobbers. Send for 
free booklet today; 
name of plumber 
and kind of heat- 
ing plant apprecia- 
ted. Sizes also for 
apartment houses 
and other large 
buildings. 
EXCELSO 
Specialty Works 
314 Excelso Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Warrenton Country School 


For Young Girls 


College preparatory and special courses. French, the language of 
the house. The school is planned to teach giris how to study, to bring 
them nearer nature, and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 
Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Box 50, Warrenton, Va. 
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commendations from those who were 
pleased as an antidote for complaints. 

Something is always sure to going 
right somewhere. Itis worth while to keep 
in touch with enough people so that some- 
one is sure to have something cheery to 
say. When I heat through the newspapers 
or otherwise that one of my friends is un- 
der some special strain I make the effort 
to send him something diverting. If per- 
haps he is being criticized for something 
he has done or left undone I try to let him 
know that some of us are looking at the 
other side of the picture. 


2. Regard troubles and difficulties as in- 
evitable: The late F. W. Taylor, the father 
of scientific management, who was one of 
my mentors, had as one of his rules of 
management, “Watch out if things get 

uiet.” That is as true of life as it 1s of a 
actory. When everything in a factory 
is running smoothly, an engineer can be 
fairly certain that something is very 
wrong somewhere—that nobody is caring 
enough or working hard enough to make 
a fuss. And it is the same in the job or in 
the profession. There used to be a picture, 
it is probably still around, of a sleigh be- 
ing pursued by wolves across the steppes 
of Russia. The driver of that sleigh was a 
very busy person. He had to keep lashing 
his team and picking off wolves all at the 
same time. Yet that driver had quite an 
easy time of it as compared with the man 
in a really important position, the kind of 
man who is supposed by all his friends to 
have a “snap”—just because he draws a 
large salary. The driver, I presume, was 
chased by wolves only once in a while. 
The big executive is likely to have a pack 
of them after him wherever he goes. 


(THE easy jobs don’t count for much! If 
you bad inyoureert job that the opposi- 
tion to you is both bitter and continuous, 
you will probably discover that you are 
in a very much better job than you 
imagined. ‘Peace and progress are in 
irreconcilable conflict,” which means that 
if there is no trouble of any kind arising 
there will be no progress. 

Woodrow Wilson described an optimist 
as “a man who sees an opportunity in 
every lemon that is handed him.” 

The moment I get a bad piece of busi- 
ness news I try to see how it can be turned 
to advantage. It is surprising how fre- 
quently the net result can thus be made to 
be favorable. The breaking of a water 
main during the term of my predecessor, 
necessitating the supplying of so-called 
“raw” or unfiltered water to a large terri- 
tory and resulting in three hundred cases 
of typhoid and thirty deaths, taught my 
associates in the department how to cope 
with exactly the same accident, occurring 
within a year, so as to avoid a single case 
of the dreaded disease. The heavy penalty 
paid for the first break put us all on our 
mettle in developing preventive measures. 


3. To try definitely to live on a construc- 
tive basis: This sounds preachy but I do 
not mean it in any such fashion. I think 
it is merely common sense to refuse to 
engage in any work, in any game, or in any 
meeting that does not have a constructive 
end in view. For instance, I have for 
many years absolutely refused to sit ın 
any meeting that was just ragging over 
troubles and not trying to get out of them, 
for such a meeting is not only in the last 


It Costs You 


degree Pepecaring but is a complete waste | 


of time. It is a good idea to get into the 
habit of making a written statement as 
to just what has been accomplished at the 
end of every conference. 


YUCcH depression comes from muddling 
iY 4 over problems instead of trying to set- 
tle them. In these days, for instance, peo- 
ple go into conference, and they talk and 
they talk and they talk, and after two or 
three hours they break up, bad-tempered 


and exhausted—having settled nothing | 


whatsoever. Quite a number of years ago I 
discovered that conferences of this kind 
always produced a let-down in me, that 
the next day I was never up to the mark. 
Thinking it over very carefully, I decided 
that this effect was not due to the exertion 
of the conference but to its lack of direc- 
tion, for I found that long and really 
arduous meetings that were constructive 
and had results left me perfectly fresh. 

I know an organization where the presi- 
dent, whenever he feels out of sorts, gathers 
together the executives for what is called 
a “conference.” He talks off his bad tem- 
per, but usually he gets one or two execu- 
tives excited. The day after one of these 
conferences nothing ever goes right in that 
company. The nerves of all the execu- 
tives are ragged. Such conferences as 
these may easily cause large monetary 
losses, not to mention other wear and tear. 

A moment ago I said that one of the 
symptoms of blueness»was a feeling that 
you had been working too hard. There is 
a good deal in this. It is perfectly natural 
that after a period of work under pressure 
there should come a let-down or depres- 
sion. If a period of rest comes after the 
hard work, then I have found the depres- 
sion can be avoided; but what most people 
call rest is not rest at all but only an addi- 
tion to the previous excitement. 

For instance, when you are very tired 
you may think first of going to the movies 
or the theatre. That gives no rest, for the 
reason that you have become tired by 
working over what are essentially details. 
When you go to the movies or to the 
theatre, you only enter into another lot 
of details. It is true that you enter from 
a different angle, but you do not get the 
kind of a change that the mind needs. I 
have found that rest from detail is not to 
be had except by going into something 
that is vast, that involves a complete men- 
tal change—as walking in the woods or 
reading one of Emerson’s essays. It is the 
multiplicity of things that tires us. Unity 
in every aspect of life spells power. 

A very tired man should not play golf 
or dance or, in fact, do anything which 
involves exactly the same sort of mental 
strain as he has previously been under. I 
know this goes against the popular con- 
ception, but I have experimented carefully 
myself, many of my friends have also 
made experiments, and I can unhesitat- 
ingly affirm as a fact that the man who is 
very tired needs not only to watch his 
step in his business affairs, but to watch 
it even more closely in his recreation, for 
otherwise he will be but keeping up the 
excitement, through what he thinks is rest; 
and making the eventual depression the 
greater. 

The blues cost time and money. They 
cost a deal of useless mental misery. And 
in nine out of ten cases just a little fore- 
thought and care will avoid them. 
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your city today. 


KNOX 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 


This is the hat you want 
and should have 


OU will want this Knox Hat. And its price will 

appeal to you, too, when we tell you that it is truly 
an economical hat. For you will get more real wear 
out of this hat than you would rightfully expect. 


Your seven dollars will be well invested and you 
will wear this Knox Hat anywhere and any time with 
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lent good taste are the 
parlors of drawing rooms 
whose walls are decorated 
witb Alabastine, the artistic 
wall-coating which gives the 
hostess a back-ground be- 
coming to her gowns and 
personality. 


The cross and circle always printed 
in red on every genuine package ot 
Alabastine is an assurance of 
dainty. delicately tinted rooms in 
the exact color you want, For 
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| more elaborate walls, ask your 


paint dealer to show you the new 
ALABASTINE OPALINE 
PROCESS color cards, Or write 
to us. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
766 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“SENSIBLE 
ECONOMY” 


In Six Popular 
Colors 


Bering Brown 
Berkeley Brown 
ButternutBrowno 
Beach Tan 

Gull Grey 
Storm Grey 


Free to you— 
Send for this in- 
teresting little 
book, “Head: 
lines.” It shows 
the contours of 
the heads of 
many famous 
men. 


HEAD-LINES 


Buy this fine hat at the exclusive Knox dealer in 


“My bay hurt!” 
Panic? No. 
“Unguentine—Quick!” 


UTS, burns, bruises, 
scratches are bound to 
happen to boys and girls. 
Mothers must meet such 
emergencies — quickly. They 
must know what to do—at once. 
Unguentine is the quick, sure 
answer for millions of mothers. 
This friend in need is quickly 
applied — quickly shuts the 
door to dangerous infection— 
quickly soothes the pain and 
heals — in most cases without 
a scar. 
Keep a tube handy in your 
medicine chest or in the kitch- 
en. When anyone in the family 
is hurt—‘‘Unguentine quick!” 
The first tube you buy will 
make Unguentine a lifelong 
friend of the household. 


Get it at your druggist’s. He 
knows what Unguentine will 
do. Price fifty cents. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Laboratories — Norwich, New York 
Kansas City 


New York Chicago 


The name “Norwich” ona pbarmaccutical prepara- 
tion stands for purity of ingredients and extreme ae- 
curacy in contro! of preparation. Rely on this name 
in drug store purchases. 
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The Haunted Ghost 


(Continued from page 60) 


should we steal watches? We don’t care 
what time it is, we ain’t going nowheres.” 

“Well, that crooked night clerk is,” 
said the cat. “Look at him shake. He’d 
better. He’s goin’ to jail, that’s where 
he’s goin’, the sad crook!” And the cat 
raised his tail and waved it slowly. 

Then the night clerk let out one terrible 
scream, as if he had gone mad. And the 
cat and dog both jumped up and stared 
at him. 

“Shut your trap!” yelled the dog, “ 

r ll call the police.” 

“Let’s do it anyway!” cried the cat. 
And she arched her back and screeched, 
“Police! Police!” 

Then the night clerk did go crazy. He 
picked up the register and made a lunge 
at the cat. But the cat was too quick for 
him, and streaked off down the corridor 
yelling, “Murder! Police!” 

he dog, excited by the cries of the 
night clerk, bristled up his hair and bared 
his teeth. “Don’t you try that stuff with 
me,” he howled. “Pil go out and get a 
cop in here that’ll run you bowlegged, you 
big stiff. I’ve got a good mind to do it 
anyway.” 


"THE night clerk screeched insanely, 

jumped over the desk and grabbed the 
by the throat. “Help!” the dog 

a “Police! Help! He's killing me! 

By this time the whole hotel was 
roused. Footsteps were hurrying on the 
floor above and rushing to the stairs. 

The night clerk was screaming: “Shut 
up, darn you!” But the louder he 
screamed, the louder the dog hollered, 
“Police! Thief! Murder!” And then the 
guests began pouring down the stairs, and 
the night clerk let the dog loose and tore 
out the door with the dog at his heels yell- 
ing, “Stop, thief! Police! Police! Fire, 
Murder!” 

And it was only then that Lester came 
out of his hiding place. He came out hold- 
ing his sides and choking with laughter 
that none of the guests, who rushed 
around in their pajamas and nightgowns, 
could understand. 

And the night clerk? What became of 


him? He was never seen after that. But 


Lester told the owner of the hotel the 


story, and the owner took such a fancy to 
Lester that he persuaded him to quit the 
road and settle down there and take the 
night clerk’s job, which he did. 

That was many years ago, and Kirk- 
town has grown to be a large city and the 
Jackson Fotel is the biggest hotel in 
Kirktown, and the man who owns it is 
Lester, one-time ventriloquist, who not 
only owns the hotel but also has the proud 
distinction of being the only man living 
who ever haunted a ghost and got his job. 


MARY B. MULLETT gives you in the 
November issue the fascinating story 
of Jeanne Eagels, the famous actress, 
who has risen, as the title puts it, 
“From ‘Hick’ Town Tent Shows to 
the Lights of Broadway.” Her latest 
triumph, in “Rain,” is one of the 
sensations of the theatrical world. 


can be relieved 
and reduced 


There’s no need to suffer the torture of 
tender, aching bunions and enlarged toe 
joints or the annoyance of bulging, un- 


sightly shoes. Nearly 100,000 bunion 
sufferers get rellef from this pain’ and deformity 
every y6 year through the use of Dr. Scholl's Bunion 


This device is a specially moulded shield of ot 
nexible’. aniseptic s rubber. It removes the 
on the Di es immediate relief, ee the 


enlarged vjeint by filing In the hollow space and 
reduces ment. When worn under 
stocking itisnot visible and will not shitt< out of ped 


gnd is sold by shoe and everywhere at 
. Fecho! Foor. = fort Appii- 
ancsor Remedy for ev every foc foot troub! 

‘cee for free book, ‘*The Feet ani d Their Care,” 
sample ie Dr. "Senolis Zino-pads for corns. 
eg re enol Mfg. Co., Dept. 21u, 213 W 
Schiller St., 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 
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EARN MONEY 


JOU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week and 
guarantee you steady work. Write for full partiom- 
lars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED Ẹ 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
115 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 
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A Complete Conservatory Course 


B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
yi great American and European teachers. 
Ende edb y Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Celebrating 20th Anniversary 
with Special Tuition Rates 
Write telling us course 
Any Instrument you are interested in— 
ano. ; ico, Public Schoo! Musie, Violin, Cornet, 
ed Organ—and we will send 


Free Catalog with dets urse you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
812 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Minois 


Only $1000 to $3000 
Starts You in Business 


We want a few men who have made good —to take 
charge of our distributing branches, to direct the 
men already at work, hire others, and fill orders 
quickly. We make the nationally advertised 


AIR-GAGE Inner Tubes 


Air Gauge in valve stem of each tube shows pressure 
at a glance. Sells on sight to car owners. Agents 
make big money. 4000 at work. If you can qualify 
as Branch Distributor, write at once and we will ar- 
range for you to come to factory at our expense. 
Then you can decide. M.W. McConnell, President. 


| PAUL RUBBER CO., 51 Paul Heights, Salisbury, N.C. 
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LEARN FRENCH 
AT HOME 


$350 and u 
at the better 
smoke shops 


New Conversational Method, 
evolved in Europe and introduced 
in America by the I. C. S. School of 
Languages. Endorsed by French 
Embassy. Records fit any phono- 
graph. Write to-day for descrip- 


tive literature. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7484-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Hotels Need Trained Executives 


tives; all d 


here; 
Book “YOUR BIG OP- 


a i LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
ps sa if Room 1414 Washington, D. C, 


The Sargent School ‘ei! 


1881 Booklet on request 
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pel time introducing our \“7Z . 
nation: advertised Pure Food Products, Toilet and 
Household Specialties. Over 350 articles. Even beginners 
make $5 to $10 a day. Ford Auto GIVEN, in addition to 
cash commissions. Write today for details. 

American Products Co., 8746 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


RAW, BLISTERED BURNS 


healed quickly and 
gently by bandaging 
with antiseptic, cooling 


“‘Inentholatum 


Write for free sa 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


The ORIGINAL Safe 
Malted Mi 4 = 
My Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
: The Food-Drink 
; oe for All Ages 


IF Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 


The Extraordinary 
Career of 


Cecilia Beaux 


(Continued from page 63) 


“I remember painting a portrait once 
of a very old lady. She was an exquisite 
creature: delicate, high-bred, and as 
waxen as a flower. She had a very lovely 
smile; or rather, there was a subtle smiling 

uality in her whole expression. When 

had almost finished the picture, I 
suddenly realized that it had no mouth! 
You know what I mean; it did not have 
plainly defined lips. But the smile was 
there! The quality which was the essen- 
tial part of her expression was there. You 
coulda’t put your finger on any one spot 
in the portrait and say, ‘Here is the smile.’ 
You couldn’t have done that with her own 
face. The smile was everywhere—and no- 
where. Perhaps least of all was it in her 
mouth, which age had so changed that the 
lines had become almost obliterated. 

“You see how difficult it is to be dog- 
matic about a thing so subtle as the ex- 
pression of ahuman face. The most inter- 
esting subject to paint is a person who is 
highly intelligent; because thoughtful and 
intelligent people have moresubtly modeled 
faces than dull and stupid people have.” 

“Yet the average person is always 
talking about the expression of the eyes,” 
I said. “They speak of someone as hav- 
ing ‘a cruel eye,’ or ‘a kindly eye.’” 

“The cruelty, or the kindliness, isn’t in 
the eye alone,” said Miss Beaux. “It is 
in the whole face. If the eyes were closed, 
you would get the same impression; less 
strongly, of course, but it would be there. 

“However, there is one expression 
which seems to be conveyed more vividly 
by the eyes than by any other feature. 
If a person is interested, you see it in his 
eyes, which really dilate and glow. 

“When I was painting Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s portrait, for example, he was some- 
times very tired and worn when he came 
to the studio; just a gray old man—his 
face colorless, bis eyes so sunken that I 
could hardly see them. But as I began to 
work, we would talk together; and, in a 
little while, as he became interested, the 
color would creep into his cheeks, his 
eyes would dilate, and it seemed as if 
twenty-five years fell away from him in 
just a few moments.” 

g HEN a person comes to you for a 

portrait, how do you decide which 
phase of his character you will show?” I 
asked. 

“That isn’t the problem,” was the quick 
reply. “IfI should paint only one phase, 
or one mood, it would not be a true por- 
trait, except within its limitations. To 
be a true picture, it must convey the 
sum total of what the man, or the woman, 
is and has done.” 

“That sounds like a hard proposition,” 
I said. ; 

“It is!” she agreed. “Of course I 
don’t mean that you could look at such 
a portrait and say, for example, “This man 
was the president of a railroad and was 
a director in a dozen banks.’ But you 
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Price Cut % On 
World’s Greatest 
Reference Books 


Latest Edition 


Let experts work for you—in these books you 
will find the most remarkable collection of practical 
job experience and vital knowledge that was ever as- 
sembled in book form. More than 200 of the greatest 
engineers, lawyers, business men, and practical ex- 
perts—all of them men who have gone through the 

i ive you in these books a life-time of valuable 
inside information on the line of work in which you 
want to get ahead. ake their knowl and ex- 
perience your own. Let them show you all the newest 
methods—the best ways of doing things. This very 
minute you may be up against some tough problem— 
if you had these books you would solve it instantly. 
Send the coupon for < 


A Week’s Free Trial 


Just fill out the coupon and we will immediately 
send you any one of these libraries express collect. 
Read the books over carefully. Test them out thor- 
oughly for seven days. If you do not want them, 
send them back at our bg Meng If you decide that 
they will do for you what they have done for 280,000 
other men to whom they brought more money and 
success, pay $2.80 within one week and $3.00 a month 
thereafter until the special price is paid. This 
amounts to only 10c a day. Mail the coupon NOW 
if you want a bigger, better job and bigger pay. 


Free Consulting Membership 


A resident staff of from 15 to 20 ctical experts 
waiting to solve for you any difficulty That you may on 


A letter or a wire to Ameri- 
Your Choice 


can Technical Society. will 
75c a Week 


bring you an immediate an- 
plus your working and refer- 
6 vols. Carpentry and dle successfully any 


ence library will enable you 
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6 vols. Auto Engin time only and can be 
é qyrae 45.00 naw 21 withdrawn without 


notice. 


Send No Money 


—was $67.50 now 34. 
8 vols. Business Manage- 
ment—was $52.50 nor 
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Engineering—was money. Remember we are 
OW.....- 4.80 taking all the chance—you 
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AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 
Dept. X-715, Chicago. 

Please send mea LE ............ S TORET 
for seven days’ FREE EXAMINATION, shipping charges 
collect. I will examine these books thoroughly, and if 

li send $2.80 within seven days and $3.00 a 
month until I have paid the special price of $...... Itt 
decide not to keep the books, I will return them within one 
week at your expense. It is understood that if I keep the 
books I am entitled to a FREE Consulting Membership 
in the American Technical Society. 
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Architect, Painter 
and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing this Lamp 


The New 


Aurora 


The price of this artistic 
gem is $3.95. THINK 
OF [T! In the few shops 
where lamps of this char- 
acter Can be found Its 
equal would cost from 
$15 to $20. Only thé 
Decorative Arts League 
could offer such a price 
and such a lamp. 


The “New Aurora” is 16 
inches hich, base and cap 
cast in solid Medallium, 
shaft of seamless brass, 
finished to harmonize 
with any color scheme 
in Antique Gold Bronze 
with adjustable parch- 
ment shade in tones of 
gold and rich brown 
over ivory, in- 
side of shade old 
Brose to give 
mellow light. 
Equipped for 


The lines, proportions 
and coloring of most. of 
the lamps you see In 
these days of commer- 
clalism are the work of 
designing departments 
of large factories. They 
are the fruits of a deep 
knowledge of what makes 
a “popular seller” in the 
stores. 


But this exquisite little 
lamp—‘New Aurora” as 
it has been named by 
an artist beaause of the 
purity of its Greek lines 
—was designed by the 
united ralents of an 
architect and interior 
decorator, a painter and 
a famous sculp- 
tress, who were 


working not to 
make a ‘‘big 
seller” for the 


stores, but solely to electricity, cord, 
design a lamp of New Aurora focket, etc., every- 
truly artistie pro- $3.95 thing but bulb. 
portions, with real Send no money. 


grace, symmetry and beauty? Simply sign and mall cou- 
yet of great practicability. pon to 


Decorative Arts League 
505 Fifth Ave. New York 


NOTE: For the convenience of our members, we have 
established a gallery, Suite 602, at Fifth Avenue, where 
this lamp and various other art objects are on view. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. AM.1 
Send me at the e members’ special price a “New 
Aurora” lamp and I will pay postman $3.95, plus the 
postage when delivered. (Shippi only 5 Ibs.) If not 
satisfactory 1 can return Lamp within five days and you 
are to refund my money. 


Name ——________________._ —_ aegea amean 


Street No. — 
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J.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency is the larg- 
est in the world. You can save money on 
the magazino you want by writing for 


“This Catalog FREE 


i] Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 Period: 
Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONEY SAVER. 


our name and address on post card to- 

ay and get this big free catalog. De it now. 
Agents Wanted Write for full 
ees §8=—_ PATLiculars 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


1001 Bailey Building - Chicago, Illinois 


Free to Writers! 


— = WONDERFUL BOOK—tead about it! 

Te Suort-Cur Ar 

fo ÇUCCESSFUL 
WRITING, 


ells how easily Stories and Pla 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. He r 
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Story Queens live and work. How 
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‘This man was a leader, with vision and 
understanding; an autocrat, in his way, 
but just and honorable and courageous.’ 
A portrait should convey a sense of the 
avoirdupois of the person’s character.” 

“Then you should know a good deal 
about a person before you do his portrait, 
shouldn’t you?” 

“Of course! And then, before beginning 
it, I must decide on the very important 
question of lighting. It would be quite 
possible: to light a face and head in such 
a manner that the picture, if painted 
exactly as the person appeared in that 
lighting,’ would be-unrecognizable. 

“Let me show you!” and she picked up 
a cushion, lying beside her. “I hold this 
cushion: up: straight; i a perfectly flat 
light, and it looks. almost as if it were a 
block of: wood. But if I place it here, 
where the light shows its thickness and 
softness, its form, and the texture of the 
covering, you see at once what it is. 

“Imagine, then, how varied and how 
striking are the different effects you can 
get by changing the lighting of any ering 
as complex as a person’s face and hea 
and figure. 


“I RECENTLY painted a portrait of a 
man who is prominent in the educa- 
tional world. Before I began it, I asked 
myself how I could best give the sum and 
substance of the man. I decided that this 
‘sum and substance’ was expressed by the 
head itself, rather than by any of the 
individual features; and that the head 
should be boldly lighted as a whole, so 
that the main proportions and modeling 
should be conspicuous. This ie was | 
brought forward the grandeur of the head, 
even though the eyes and mouth were 
almost lost in shadow. 

“These things are difficult to explain,” 
she added. “It is like trying to ca 
water in your hands. Most of it escapes.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “Still there must 
be a few things one can be definite about. 
For instance, are there any details which 
are characteristic of the faces of intelli- 
gent people?” 

“A few; the distance between the eyes, 
for instance. I think you will rarely 
find a highly intelligent person with eyes 
set close together. Then there must be 
a considerable depth from the ear to 
the top of the head; and also from the 
nose back to the ears.” 

“You did Clemenceau’s portrait,” I 
said. “He is a man of powerful mind. Yet 
his head looks almost like that of a cave 
man, with his retreating forehead and— 

“Oh no!” she protested. “That’s where 
you are mistaken. You get the impression 
of a retreating forehead because of his 
great overhanging brow. But that itself 
is a mark of his intelligence. Notice his 
' strong cheekbones, too. You almost 
always find them in persons of powerful 
mentality. 

“A great many people think that a 
certain type of individual—common in 
France, for instance—has a retreating 
| forehead, when it is simply a matter of 
the way the head is set. Imagine that 
you hold an egg in your hand. Set it 
upright on your palm, the small end down. 
That is the way the average Anglo- 
Saxon’s head is set. Now tip the egg 
slightly backward. That is the Latin 
head in general, as far as pose is con- 
cerned. 


A familiar example of this can | 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation 
announces the perfection of a remarkable device 
which has enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as well as ever. The makers of this won- 
derful device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this, so they are going to give you a 
chance to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require no 
deposit—there is no obligation. They send it 
entirely at their own expense and risk. They 
are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will 
so amaze and delight the user that the chances 
of its being returned are very slight. Thou- 
sands have already accepted this offer and re- 
port most gratifying results. There's no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental 
and physical strain which comes from a con- 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle with 
your friends without that feeling of sensitive- 
ness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now 
you can take your place in the social and busi- 
ness world to which your talents entitle you and 
from which your affliction has, in a measure, ex- 
cluded you. Just send your name and address 
to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 1333 
Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York, for 
descriptive literature and request blank. 


RADIO BOOK 


562 PAGES— Greatest book on Radio 
ever written, _New—authoritative—com- 
lete. Packed with sound, practical in- 
formation useful to every radio fan. Send 
$1 to-day. Money back if not satisfied, 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7485-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Ripping, mitert: sanding and 
many other operations pin er accurately 
Boice Junior Bench Saw 
A portable 

Bulit enti Fi Migr 
stock. Dadoes )4’’ x ŝo by 4 or p. moter. Fully 
teed. Thousan use 
literature on this and other Bolce-Baflt Bench Machines and Motors. 
& J. BOICE De 310 T Ohio 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “tts Cause and Cure.” It tells how I cured 
myself a stammering 20 years. B. N. Bogue, 
4048 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 


— Aa a a aa 
have à business- 
profesion of your 
own and earn big 


in in 
fces. A New systemof foot correction 
anyone at home in a few weeks. E ms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goodsto buy, noagency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bav, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS «I! shoes direct to ladies at 


Z 3 home or at work. Fast selling 
line. Liberal pay. Splendid opportunity. Apply NOW. 


Style-Arch Shoe Company, 508 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sell coal in carload lots. 


= Salesmen Wanted. Side or main line. 
Experience unnecessary. Earn week's pay in an hour. 


WASHINGTON COAL COMPANY, Stock Yards Station, Dept. E, Chicago. 


TROUSER 
SUPPORTER! 


Keep Your Shirt and 
Trousers in Place 


WHY be bothered with the annoyance and 
discomfort of ulling up your trousers 

every few minutes? Let a pair of Sta-On Trouser 

keep your trousers up and hold your shirt down. 

Sta-Ons do not bind or chafe. Promote good health. Enay to 
use. Rust proof. Hold with a bull dog grip which can't harm 
the sheerest silk, These Sta-On Trouser Su 
suspenders and tight belts and give waist comfort. Send for a 


pair today. 
Gold Plated, $3.00 


Silver Plated, $1.00 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


re Try a pair of §ta-On Trouser Supportecs at our risk. Use them 
‘or ten days an: ‘ou are not sati. every way return 
and your money will be refunded. Agents Wanted. 


THE LINRAL CO., Dept. O 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ohn Davey 
needs young men 


John Davey’s organization, The Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 
ings for ambitious young men between 20 and 30 


years of age, single men preferred. The opportu- 


nity is unusual, offering good pay at the start, 
permanent employment in the Davey organiza- 
tion, and thorough scientific training in the pro- 


fession, of Tree Surgery. Advancement rapid, 
according to merit. The work is fascinating, of- 


fers chance to travel extensively, and association 
with fine fellows. Only clean, red-blooded young 
Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply. 
Write, giving full information to The Davey Tree 


Expert Co., Inc., 53 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


` SALESMEN WANTED 


o sell a complete line of Work-Garments 
from Factory to Consumer. 
Splendid opportunity to make good income. 
Liberal commissions paid in advance. Write for 
“all-year-round” offer. 


KAY MILLS 
520-530 Broadway S. Cincinnati, Ohio 


1 9),% |F Become More Efficient 
STU DY through courses in Mathematics, 


History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Busi- 
mess and 35 other subjects which the University 
gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hail Chicago, Ill. 


High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. his simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for stady by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
professions. 


ini 

fe matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without spe- 

rses cialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 

need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 

Bulletin. 

American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H-71, Chicago © AS 1923 


P . H-71 
American School Bert lave. and S8th St., Chicago 
fend me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
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~--Building Contractor 
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~.--..Photoplay Writer 
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~—-Cert. Public Accountant . 
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Electric Light and Power . 
-General Education 
-Vocational Guidance 
Business Law 
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ool Graduate 
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be seen in the busts and statues of 
Lafayette. It was generally exaggerated 
when a bold and soldierly expression was 
intended. The drawn-back hair and 
queue also accented this. It was thought 
‘kingly’—proud and aristocratic. 

There seems to be a popular impres- 
sion,” I said, “that very handsome men— 
those of the classic Greek type—are not 
what we call ‘brainy.’” 

“Why not?” she demanded. “I won’t 
hazard an opinion about the man who 
might be chosen as a tailor’s model; but 
the old Greek type of manly beauty is 
not incompatible with a strong intelli- 
gence. One of the characteristics of that 
type is serenity. And serenity is so rare 
in American faces that some people 
imagine it must mean that a person is dull 
and apathetic. But if you study the 
sculptures of ancient Greece, you will 
find that in their serene beauty there is 
a sense of power.” 

“Well,” I said, “according to some of 
the alleged experts, the concave type of 
face is the characteristic one among 
Americans who have become the most 
powerful figures in the business world.” 


“I don’t know anything about that,” . 


said Miss Beaux. She added, with a 
smile, “I do know that if the concave 
type is exaggerated, it indicates just the 
opposite of intelligence. You find it 
among idiots and imbeciles. The bulging 
forehead is characteristic of the senti- 
mentalist. If you add to that a nose that 
sinks in at the base, depressed cheek- 
bones, and a sunken upper jaw, I think 
you can pretty safely conclude that the 
peeo does not have a strong and well- 
alanced intellect. 

“Then there is the opposite type of 
face, the one that is unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of a bird. As you see it in profile, the 
line slopes from the top of the forehead 
out to the tip of the sharp nose and then 
retreats, by way of the receding chin, to 
the neck, which is usually long. That 
type does not indicate intelligence. You 
may say that it has depth from the nose 
back to the ears; but it lacks distance 
from the ears to the top of the head.” 


AN there any signs of what we call 
good breeding?” I asked. “By good 
breeding I mean something that is born 
in a person, hot the breeding that is 
acquired,” 

“Yes, there are unmistakable signs; 
but not in the mere form of the features. 
It is generally supposed that well-chiseled 
features mean breeding; but a face may 
be exquisitely well-bred, and at the same 
time be quite out of drawing. The 
expression of the face and head is the 
only reliable indication of breeding. 

“You see,” laughed Miss Beaux, “I 
shall have to say to you what I often say 
to my pupils. After telling them one 
thing, Peace say, ‘But the very 
opposite to this is also true.’ And if I 
should attempt now to make one hard- 
and-fast statement about faces, I should 
have to add that I could make a contra- 
dictory statement and that it also would 
be true. 

“For instance, I might say that a short 
upper lip is characteristic of a high-bred 
face. Bar there are other types which 
have a short upper lip without being high- 
bred. And so it goes. 

“To me, as a painter of portraits, the 
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face is not divided into distinct and inde- 
pendent features. It is literally ‘all of 
a piece.’ Underneath the skin is an intri- 
cate network of muscles. In the course 
of years, some of these muscles are used 
much more than others; and so we get 
little mounds and hollows, flowing into 
each other, and forming lines and wrinkles 
in the skin itself. The ways we develop 
these muscles depend on our habits of 
thought and of feeling. We use them one 
way when we are angry; another way 
when we smile in kindness; and so on. 

“I suppose l might make a study of one 
face; and by analyzing which muscles had 
been most used and which had been least 
called into play, I might almost mathe 
matically work out an estimate of the 
person’s temperament. 

“But that isn’t what I, as a portrait 

ainter, have to do. I first try to find the 
bee way of lighting the face; and then, 
by such subtleties of drawing and model- 
ing as I can command, I attempt to give 
an account of the whole.” 

“Are hands difficult to do?” I asked. 

“Yes, very difficult, because of the 
drawing.” 

“How do you decide on the way to pose 
them?” 

“Well, if a person unconsciously uses 
them in some characteristic and interest- 
ing way, I get a suggestion from that. 
Occasionally, a person’s hands surprise 
you by their betrayal of some trait of 
character you might not otherwise dis- 
cover. You sometimes see a man who has 
a strong, abrupt, autocratic manner; and 
yet, if you notice his hands, you will see 
that he uses them very delicately. Watch 
him pick up some object, or unconsciously 
handle a pen or a pencil. His fingers are 
as light as a woman’s. There must be 
some hidden quality in him that corre- 
sponds with this delicate use of his hands.” 


(THERE was one moment, toward the 
end of our talk, when I remembered 
what Miss Beaux had said about the hands 
revealing inner qualities of character. 
I had asked her something about her 
feeling in regard to her work. And she 
had replied with sudden emphasis: 

“T can say this: When I attempt any- 
thing, I have a passionate determination 
to overcome every obstacle. Work is a 
struggle to conquer something. And I 
do my own work with a refusal to accept 
defeat that might almost be called pitiful.” 

As she spoke, I saw her hands involun- 
tarily clench, as if she were gripping some- 
thing tangible. And I smiled—back to 
my ears, t suppose—as I said to myself: 
“There must be some hidden quality in 
her that corresponds with this grip of her 
hands.” In that connection, it is inter- 
esting to know that in the course of her 
working career she has sent many pictures 
to many exhibitions. Only once was a 
picture rejected—and later the same 
picture was gladly accepted by another 
jury. That record, I imagine, must be 
almost without a parallel. 


“A MOTHER Who Founded a Great 
Business on $38” is a stimulating 
article next month, written by Helen 
Christine Bennett. This is the story 
of a woman coffee merchant who, by 
sheer grit and the will to win, estab- 
lished herself in the business world. 
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The Plums Fell Into 
His Lap—But First 
He Shook the Tree 


(Continued from page 16) 


was three dollars a week. That meant 
nothing. I didn’t care what I was paid. 
I wanted to learn, not earn. I would have 
nee glad to pay the firm for that privi- 
ege. 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t even draw 
my salary. I was living at home and m 
father gave me all the money I needed 
When i left the firm at the end of the 
year, they told me I had twelve months’ 
salary to my credit, and gave me one 
hundred and fifty-six dollars. 

“While I ra with Clark, Ward, and 
Compan became acquainted with 
Galen p: Stone, who was then the 
‘customers’ man’ in the office. He was 
eight years older than I was and had been 
financial editor of the Boston ‘Advertiser’ 
before coming to the Clark-Ward firm. 

“One day, toward the end of the year, 
I said to him, ‘How would you like to 
go into business with me?’ 

“Pd like, to,’ he said ‘but I haven’t 
any money.’ 

“Neither have I! I told him. ‘But 
Pll borrow twenty thousand dollars from 
my father, and you can borrow five 
thousand dollars apiece from each of four 
men. There they are,’ I said, pointing 
to four customers who were in the office 
at the time. ‘Those men know you. 
They’ll lend you the money.’” 

“And did they?” I asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“And your father loaned you twenty 
thousand dollars?” 


He nodded. 


RETTY easy for you,” I said. 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Hayden; “you 
can’t make a romance out of my story!” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s more than one 
kind of romance—but never mind about 
that. How did you start?” 

“Rented a small office, hired one clerk, 
and got busy!”’ was the laconic reply. 

“Did you have enough customers to 
keep you busy?” 

‘Well, we had some from the beginning, 
and we kept busy trying to get more. 
My father’s friends and mine were in- 
terested, of course; they gave us some 
business. Stone’s acquaintance on ‘the 
street’ helped us to get more. 

“Do you mean that the plums just 
dropped into your lap?” I asked. 

"Ahen we shook the tree!” said Hay- 
den significantly. “They never drop fast 
enough to amount to much unless you 
help them along.” 

“Tell me how you did the shaking.” 

“By doing our best for the customers 
we did have, and by trying to get new 
ones. For instance, a few years after we 
started, someone offered to sell us a list 
of the stockholders of the big Michigan 
copper mines. Lists of stockholders are 
of value to brokers because the people 
on such a list are investors. They already 
own some shares of stock. The chances 
are that they will continue to invest. 

“The man who had this list asked 
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twenty-five dollars for it. Stone and I 
had started our business on borrowed 
capital, so we had to be careful about our 
expenses; and twenty-five dollars was 
quite a lot of money to us. 

“But there are times in every business 
when it pays to spend money. A man 
must consider the return he will get. 
That’s the only sensible way of estimating 
an expense. He might spend fifty dollars 
for one item, and not get a cent in return. 
And he might refuse to spend five hundred 
dollars for some other thing which would 
have brought him thousands of dollars 
in new business. 

“We did buy the list I speak of. It 
contained the names of many hundreds of 
stockholders. We prepared a statement 
of conditions in the copper mining in- 
dustry, and sent it to these stockholders. 
That, by the way, was the origin of our 
firm’s ‘Market Letter,’ which is now one 
of the best known in the country. 

“The response was so great that we 
opened hundreds of new accounts. Many 
of them came from Michigan, where there 
seemed to be stockholders in every town. 
By the following year, 1899, we were so 
swamped with business that we had to 
turn it away. We gave notice that we 
would not accept any new accounts from 
people outside of the Boston district. 

“This necessity of choosing how you 
will spend money is always coming up in 
business. For example, when we started 
I bought a seat on the Boston Stock 
Exchange. But I didn’t go on the floor 
myself. We paid other brokers to execute 
our orders. i figured that my time would 
be worth more in our own office.” 

“But how?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hayden, “suppose a 
customer came in and gave us an order 
to buy 100 shares of a certain stock. Our 
commission would be $12.50 on the trans- 
action. We could give the order to a 
floor broker, who would charge only $2 
for executing it; the otheg $10.50 would 
come to us. I would have saved $2 by 
being over at the Stock Exchange. But 
if I stayed in our office, where I could meet 
the customer, I might say to him ‘Why 
don’t you take 200 shares?’ If he did, 
we would net $21 in commissions. I 
could get new orders and larger orders 
by staying in the office. I would have 
been penny-wise and pound-foolish to 
miss that chance in order to save the fee 
of a $2 broker. Ifyou try to economize, be 
sure that your economy isn’t a costly one. 

“That applies to time as well as to 
money. Don’t fritter away your time, as 
a business man, on unnecessary and unim- 

ortant things. Spend it where it will 
bring the best return.” 


EVERYONE who knows Charles Hay- 
den will agree that he carries out this 
theory in practice. When he talks he 
reminds me of a trip hammer—rapid, 
abrupt, concise. He never hesitates. He 
never wastes words. He knows exactly 
what he wants to say. And if you don’t 
know exactly what you want to say, you 
wish fervently that something would 
happen to give you a moment’s respite. 

In quoting him, I am leaving out most 
of the questions I asked him, and am 
giving a more or less continuous version 
of his replies. But I had to provide the 
questions! And with a rapidity that kept 
me mentally on the jump. 


It was, therefore, with sincere convic- 
tion that I now said: “You seem to believe 
in economy when it comes to talk.” 

“T do,” came the trip-hammer response, 
“if it is nothing but talk!” 

“And you are impatient with people 
who don’t think as fast as you do.” 

“No, Pm not! But I’m impatient if 
they talk without thinking. A man who 
doesn’t know what he thinks doesn’t 
know what he wants to say. He has no 
right to take up your time. Men some- 
times resent it because I anticipate what 
they are going to say before they are half 
through saying it. But if I know what 
is in their minds, why should I wait fifteen 
minutes for them to get it out? My time 
is too valuable. Theirs ought to be.” 


“ARE many men hazy in their talk 
because their ideas are half-baked?” 

“I think so. And there’s another type 
that is very common. For instance, a man 
comes to me and begins to tell me about 
some business enterprise. He is there for 
just one purpose. We are bankers. He 
wants to interest us financially in his 
scheme. I know this, and so does he. 

“But instead of coming straight to the 
point he wants to drool along for half an 
hour telling me a roundabout story. Do 
you know how he starts? Like this: 
“Back in 1892, out in a certain section of 
a certain Western state, a man gave a 
mortgage on a certain tract of land for 
which—’ and so on. 

“He could put the vital point of his 
proposition in one sentence. And I could 
tell him, straight off, whether we were 
interested or not. But he wants to beat 
around the bush. I have practically to 
take him by the back of the neck and 
make him get down to dots. If I’m 
interested in his project, I'll get the 
details then. If I’m not, he can save 
them for somebody who is interested.” 

“But the details may be important,” 
I suggested. 

“No details are more important than 
the vital facts. Big things come first. 
And the man whose work is to handle 
the big factors in business must keep his 
eye on those factors.” 

“But even so,” I said, “how can any- 
one keep up with all the work you seem 
to be carrying? You are a director in 
fifty-eight companies, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hayden; “I believe 
I hold that record.” 

“How can you do so much?” 

_ “By being systematic and not wasting 
time. We hold the directors’ meetings 
of all our copper companies in our own 
office. They are held on the same day, 
one after the other. Naturally, the board 
meetings of the banks, rlleogin and 
other companies, in which I am a direc- 
tor, are held in other places. This takes 
me out of my own office a great deal. 
But I have the whole thing systematized. 
And I try not to waste my time, or to 
let other people waste it for me. 

“Time 1s money to a business man. 
But some of them don’t seem to know it. 
They pinch pennies—and throw away 
thousands of dollars’ worth of time. 
And they rob other men of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of their time!” 

“That’s all true,” I said. “But a 
person needs something more than time 
in order to accomplish all the work that 
you do.” 
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“Yes,” agreed Mr. Hayden; “but here’s 
the point: I couldn’t have done twenty 
years ago what I do to-day. An hour had 
just as many minutes then as it has now. 
A day had just as many hours. The 
difference is in me! In those twenty 
years I’ve been gaining knowledge and 
experience. What was impossible then 
is easy now. 

“You’ve heard the story of the man who 
owed a big debt which he couldn’t pay. 
His creditor made him this proposition: 
“Pay me in daily instalments, beginning 
with one penny and doubling it each day 
for a period of two months, and PÍl 
cancel the debt.’ 

“The man agreed. But when he came 
to figure the thing out, he found that 
by the end of the first month, the daily 
instalment would be almost eleven million 
dollars! On the thirty-first day of the 
second month, the instalment would be 
about twenty-five quintillions of dollars! 
Those may not be the exact figures; but, 
anyway, the payments in two months 
would amount to more money than there 
is in the whole world. 

“A man doesn’t accumulate knowledge 
and ability as fast as that. But he does 
grow through experience. The first time 
you do a thing it is hard. The twenty- 
first time it is easy. At the beginning, 
every new problem has to be worked out. 
You may have to think about it for days. 
But as time goes on, a hundred similar 
problems come up. You don’t have to 

o through every one of them from A to Z. 

“ou recognize them, and know the solu- 
tion. The greater the number and vari- 
ety of the problems you have become 
familiar with, the more easily and swiftly 
you can work. That ought to be plain 
to anybody. 


“A MAN becomes ‘able-minded’ just 

as he becomes ‘able-bodied.’ A child 
puzzles over two plus four. Perhaps that 
same child grows up to be an expert 
accountant and can add a whole column 
of figures in a flash. It ought to be like 
that with a man’s business ability. The 
more he does, the more he should be able 
to do. 

“When I began, I was a ‘business child.’ 
That was about thirty years ago. I’ve 
simply been growing up. It’s like reading: 
You begia with c-a-t, cat; and d-o-g, dog. 
Later you take in whole sentences at a 
glance. There’s no miracle about it. Kee 
on learning. Keep on using your knowl- 
edge. That’s about all there is to it.” 

“But some people learn so much more, 
and so much faster, than others,” I said. 

“Of course they do! You can’t make a 
Jack Dempsey out of every boy. And 
you can’t make a John D. Rockefeller 
out of every young man in business. 
Nature has some say about it. But 
almost any boy can develop some muscle. 
And any young man can develop some 
business ability. 

“Some years ago a clerk in our ofice— 
Pil call him Smith, because that wasn’t 
his mame—came to me and said: ‘Mr. 
Hayden, I hate to complain, but they’re 
working me too hard. I don’t get 
through until six o’clock every night!’ 

“He was one of half a dozen men 
who handled the margin accounts. These 
men were not supposed to work until 
six o’clock as a regular thing, so I told 
him I would look into the matter. 
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cost me $5.00 for two months.” 


Low Introductory Price 
Now, once and for all do away with 


A time 

household di dru: d ii 

ately for the ATTRACTIVE BOOR LET, 

a ag ee 
new 

works, how it is different from all other 

burners, how it will relieve you of the work of 
wi 


Mail Coupon for Big Offer 


pe 4 ite at once. 
mediately. Mail the 
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OILGAS BURNERS 


OLIVER OIL-Gas BURNER COMPANY 
2153-J Oliver Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Oil-Gas Burners in the World 
Canadian Distributors 
2153-J Oliver Bldg. Toronto. Ont. 


‘Louis, Mo. 
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New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
More than military training—an En- 


gineering Preparatory School with a 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work. Wholesome military training, 
Collège Preparatory and Junior 


: Supervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, 
trated catalog tells the story of this famous school. 


Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 


nfantry, Cadet Band. Our illus- 
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WHICH ONE 


will help you win 


fame and fortune? 


For half a century the world’s great art- 
ists have used Conn instruments. The 
starsof today in concert bands,symphony, 
opera and popular orchestras, have risen 
to fame playing Conns. They accord a 
generous measure of their success to 
these superb instruments. 

You will profit by following their ex- 
ample. Win success, profit, pleasure with 
a Conn, “the instrument of the artists.” 
Remember, with a Conn you get these 
definite points of superiority : 


Easier Blowing: each tone responds to the 
slightest lip pressure. 


Perfect Scale: accurate intonation in all 
y registers. 

Most Reliable Action: 
lightest, easiest and surest, 
whether slide, valve or 
key. 

Beautiful Tone: our ex- 
clusive hydraulic expan- 
sion process insures 
accurate proportions and 
perfect carriage for sound 
waves. 


All exclusive Conn features at 
no greater cost. Highest honors 
at World Expositions. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 
Send post card for details, men- 
tioning instrument that interests 
you. Conn is the only maker of 
every instrument used in the 
band. We also make high grade 
violins and drums. 

below, are two of the 

many artists who en- 


dorse Conn quality. Dealers and Agents everywhere 


FACTORY BRANCHES: 
Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co. Conn Cleveland Co. 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Seattle Co. 
Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd, 1001 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


O)|: 


ORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Don Bestor, above, of 
Benson's famous orches- 
tra, and Ralph Williams, 


“T said to the head of that department: 
‘Next Saturday bring me the week’s 
record of each of the men who handle the 
margin accounts. Tell me how many 
accounts each man has handled, and how 
long it has taken him.’ 

“He brought me the records on Satur- 


day and I looked them over. Then I 
sent for Smith. 
“‘My boy,’ I said to him. ‘I’m very 


lad you brought this to my attention, 

ior I am going to do youa great kindness. 
I am going to discharge you! Here are 
the facts: During the past week, you 
have averaged forty-seven accounts each 
day and haven’t got through before six 
o’clock. The other boys have averaged 
sixty-four accounts each day, and have 
been out of the office by four-thirty. 

“‘Now, I am going to discharge you, 
because it is plain that you are in the 
wrong kind of job. You are wasting your 
time here. You are not suited to the 
work. I’m going to give you the chance 
to get into a place where you won’t be 
a tail-ender. You’re a nice boy. I like 
you. I want to see you succeed. Don’t 
go into another brokerage office. ‘Get 
into the manufacturing business.’ 

“He took my advice and has made 
good. Incidentally, he has also made 
money, and has been one of our regular 
customers ever since. As I told you, 
Nature has her say about us all. She 
makes square pegs and round ones. To 
one man, finance is an open primer. To 
another, it is a closed book—but he may 
be a wonder at something else. 


“AFEW years ago, we needed a man 
to put at the head of one of our com- 
panies, a concern manufacturing certain 
chemical products. Asa rule, I believe in 
promoting men within the organization 
partly because this is fair to employees, 
and partly because they have learned the 
business by experience. 

“In this case, we hadn’t just the right 
man in our company, so we went outside. 
We found a man in a company that made 
brass beds! I didn’t care whether he un- 
derstood chemistry or not. We already 
had chemists, pertectly capable ones. And 
I didn’t care whether he knew much about 
accounting. We had all the accountants 
we needed. 

“We wanted an executive! A man 
who could gather together all the threads 
of an organization, keep everything run- 
ning smoothly, promote harmony and 
efficiency. He didn’t need to understand 
chemistry or accounting. But he did 
need to understand chemists and account- 
ants and the rest of the human beings he 
was to direct. If he could do that in one 
place, he could do it in another, whether 
the human beings were turning out brass 
beds or chemicals.” 

“How would you define a good execu- 
tive?” I interrupted. 

For once he hesitated, but only for a 
second. Then he laughed and said, “Well, 
a business is like a bag of something. A 
poor executive punches it in one spot and 
it bulges out in another. A good execu- 
tive keeps it well rounded. 

“About those two stories I just told 

ou,” he went on; “the point is this: 
Ta picking your own job, don’t choose 
one just because somebody else is a 
success at it. Pick one that fits your 
own ability. And in picking a man for 


a job, decide what kind of man that 
particular job needs. There are always 
some qualities that are essential in a man, 
if he is to fill a position. But these 
essentials vary according to the job. 

“A few years ago I wanted to give 
up the presidency of a certain company 
and become chairman of the board. I 
asked one of the vice presidents if he 
would like to succeed me as president. 
He said he would, but that he had no 
training in finance; that he wouldn’t trust 
himself when it came to looking out for 
the financing. 

“But that was not essential. As chair- 
man of the board, I could attend to.thosé 
matters. In this case, the important 
thing was to get a man who had the 
practical knowledge which would promote 
efficiency, and a personality that would 
promote harmony and would bring in 
new business. He had both these essen- 
tials. 

“That’s the only secret in picking men. 
Make up your mind what kind of man the 
job needs. Then look for a man of that 
kind.” 

“That’s all right,” I said, “especially 
in filling higher positions. But take the 
rank and file, the young men who are at 
the foot of the ladder. What qualities 
should they have to make you believe 
they will amount to something?” 

As usual, the reply came without a 
moment’s hesitation: 

“Three things! Honesty, loyalty, and 
application. man might be a world- 
beater in business ability; but if he 
wasn’t honest and loyal, I wouldn’t want 
him. We had a man in one of our 
companies. He had energy and ability— 
but we kicked him out. He was feather- 
ing his own nest at the expense of the 
company.” 

“But those three qualities aren’t all 
you look for, are they?” I asked. 

“There are others I like to find, even 
though I don’t go around looking for 
them. Backbone, for instance. A young 
man should be willing to take a calling 
down without resenting it. He ought to 
consider the motive. If it is done for 
his own good and for the good of the 
business, there is no reason for him to 
feel sore about it. 

“And I like a man who gives a straight 
answer to a question—even if -it is a 
plain ‘I don’t know.’ Pd rather get that 
answer than have him pretend to know 
what he doesn’t know, or to have him 
beat around the bush.” 


“you are a college man yourself,” I 
said. “Is that a help toa young man 
when he enters business?” 

“Tf it is special training for the business 
he goes into, it is; otherwise it isn’t of 
great importance. It may be a hindrance, 
if it makes him think that he needn’t 
begin at the bottom. Here’s the point: 
why. did he go to college?” 

“To get an education,” I said. 

“And he paid the college authorities 
to teach him, didn’t he?” 

Vee. r 

“Well, he graduates and somebody gives 
him a job. Frequently it is out of friend- 
ship for him or for his family. He 
doesn’t know anything about the business. 
He has to learn 1t—has to get his business 
education. But he wants to be paid while 
he is being taught! Often he complains 
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Every Squeak Says: 
“3-in-One Oil” 


Squeaks are like aches and ‘pains—in- 
dications of trouble. 

When any mechanism about the house 
squeaks, the trouble is lack of oil. 
Try the certain remedy, 


° 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


This highly refined oil compound goes 
right to the seat of trouble—penetrates 
the closest bearings— lubricates per- 
fectly. 

All locks, bolts, hinges, window pul- 
leys and catches need 3-in-One occa- 
sionally. Sewing machines, talking 
machines, vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machine motors need 3-in-One 
frequently. 

The oil you use is such a small item in 
the household expense that you can 
well afford the best. 3-in-One is the 
most widely sold bottled oil in the 
world. Ask for it by name and look 
for the Big Red One on the label. 
At all good stores in 1-02., 3-02. 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-02. 

Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE—Generous Sample and 
Dictionary explaining 79 uses for 
3-in-One in the home, alone, sent 
free on request. Usea postal. 


THREE-IN- 
130 L. E. William St., 


and 


ONEOILCO, 
New York 
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Does Your Child 


Ever Embarrass You? 


What is so embar- 
rassing, so humili- 
ating, as a naughty 
child. Every mother 
knows that people 
judge her by the be- 
havior of her chil- 
dren — that parents 
with unruly young- 
sters are seldom 
popular. Yet all this 
trouble and humili- 
ation is now unnec- 
essary, for now 
there is a scientific 
method of child training, evo by Professor 


Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Harvard 
President of the Parents Association). This new system shows 
you how to correct the cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 
truthfulness and other dangerous habits in children of every age. 


HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS (ii. icc seon pui 


into the form of an illustrated course prepared especially for 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immediate 
results for thousands of parents in all parts of the world 
It is endorsed by leading educators. 


and Columbia an 


This new system, 


F R E E B oO oO K “New Methods in Child 

Training” is the title of 
a startling book which describes this system and outlines the 
work of The Parents Association. Send letter or postal today 
and the book will be sent free—but do it now as this an- 


bouncement may never appear here again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Department 910 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


because he isn’t paid more than he does 
receive. As a matter of fact, he isn’t 
worth anything at first. He ought to 
realize this; ought to understand that if 
he wasn’t paid any salary, he would still 
be getting the best of the bargain. 

“That’s what keeps a good many 
college men from competing successfully 
with men who didn’t go to college. They 
put too high a valuation on themselves. 
Chey want to skip the bottom rungs of 
the ladder. 

“Of the seven highest officials in our 
company; every one began at the bot- 
tom. That includes myself, even though 
I did go to college. 

“There’s one other trouble with the 
young college man when he enters busi- 
ness. He usually has a good many friends. 
He has social connections. He is invited 
to dinners and dances and theatre parties. 
He stays out until two or three o’clock in 
the morning, and comes to the office 
yawning an ‘listless. 

“He says, ‘I’ll be young only once. 
I’m going to have a good time while I 
can enjoy it.’ 

“Of course the college man isn’t the 
only one that says this. But he usually 
has more temptation, because he has the 
kind of friends who go in for that sort of 
thing.” 


“DP you cut out diversion and ‘a good 
time’ when you started in business?” 
I asked. 

“That depends on what you call a 
good time. I had my friends and I 
played around with them. But I didn’t 
stay up all night to do it. Parties began 
earlier then. If it had been a question 
of staying up until almost daylight, it 
would have been another matter.” 

“Do you work long hours?” 

“For a banker, yes. I go to the office 
every morning at about eight-thirty, and 
stay there until after five. That’s earlier 
and later than many bankers work. Some 
young men frankly say they don’t want 
to pay the price of a success that will 
involve hard work and a heavy load of 
responsibilities. All right! “Thats up 
to them. When boys are in school, a good 

many of them really prefer to sit on the 
side lines and watch the other fellows play 
football. But they root for the chaps who 
do the scrimmaging; while the man who 
has chosen to sit on the side lines of the 
business game seems to feel sore at the 
ones that are in the thick of it. That’s 
the difference.” 

As I said at the beginning of this article, 
most of the men who have won the great 
prizes in business have had the sharp 
spur of poverty. Charles Hayden did 
not have that incentive; yet he is among 
the big prize-winners. No outside force 
drove him to effort. He worked because 
he wanted to work. That may not be 
romance; but in the language of the 
dealers in substitutes, it is “something 
just as good.” 


“I DON’T Want to Grow Old,” says 
Heywood Broun, the distinguished 
journalist, in an article next month 
that reveals how life looks to him at 
the age of thirty-five. In this inti- 
mate account of his own career he 
tells why the professional critic 


| doesn’t rest on any bed of roses. 


MRS. GRACE HORCHLER, 4352 MICHIGAN 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


From2d4lbs. to160 


amazing story of acer Horchler. who took off 


74 The amazin thrush a novel method of ht reduction, 
and became a new woman in figure 
hope 
when I got in touch with Wal- 


lace. Every reducing method 

had tried, from fasting and 
Turkish baths to drugs and ma- 
chinery, had failed me, and 
looked with question on the Wal- 
lace method. 

“Just like all the rest,” I thought. 
“You cither have to stop eating 
or work yourself to death to get 
any results at all. Finally I per- 
suaded myself to try out Wallace's 
first-lesson reducing record in my 
home, on his free trial offer. That opened my eyes! 
My reduction in one week was so great and so de- 
lightfully achieved as to be almost unbelievable. 
Continuing with my reducing records —well, here is 
what I did—took off 74 pounds in 4 months, and 
made a remarkable improvement in my health, figure 
and whole appearance. 

Mrs. Horchler is only one of Wallace’s many cases 
of wonderful reduction. More than 200,000 people in 
all will tell you that Wallace's is the ‘method that 
works —just as surely as heat or cold works on the 
thermometer! 


Reduce Without Punishment 
The Wallace Method one of real pleasure! 


Wallace can take off your surplus weight just as he took 
oft Mrs. Horchler’s. He can take off the necessary number 
of pounds, whatever it be—20—50—70—or 80. He can 
make your figure normal in weight and dimensions. And 
he won't ask you to tax yourself with book -reading or any 
other irksome rigmarole. His method is a simple and ĉasy 
one because it goes hand in hand with Nature. What 
Wallace gives you to do (takes care of the food you eat. It 
causes the food to make only blood, bone and sinew. 
Nothing is left to make fat. 


I HAD just about given u 


“WALLACE 


What You Should Weigh for Your Height and Age 
pipas 20 to B yrs. 30 fis yrs. 40 Sires, 50 and Over 


Raan 


60 
6l 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
63 
69 
70 


Results in 5 Days 
Just try Wallace's method fora week! That's 
all he asks. You'll see results in a week that 
will once and for all settle the question of how 


to reduce. 
Send No Money 


Not a cent! Just mail the coupon and get 


Wallace's first Reducing record (in a plain con- 
tainer) free for 5 days’ trial in your home. Put 
Wallace's method to the test. 


Note your reduc- 
tion in 5 days. Let the scales tell you. If you 
are not more than delighted and amazed with 
your reduction and the ease with which it was 
made, just return the record at Wallace's ex- 
pense and you won't owe him a cent for any- 
thing. Fill out and mail the coupon and be 
prepared for a wonderful surprise. 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (211) 

Please send me FREE and PREPAID for 5 days’ free 
trial the original Wallace Reducing Record for my first 
reducing lesson. If I am not perfectly satisfied with the 
results, I will return your record and will neither owe you 
one cent nor be obligated in any way. 
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E.V SHEPARD 


F your secret ambition is to 
the best player at your club; 
you need! 
authority on card probabilities, 
Shepard’s Studio, Inc., 20 West 54th St., 


put a finishing touch to your social education; if you want to be 
if you aspire to be the local authority on Bridge—here is the book 
This book is the most remarkable work of its kind. The author is a recognized 
and one of the few masters of Auction Bridge. 
New York City, Mr. Shepard was forced by necessity to 
write an adequate textbook for teaching purposes. i 


As President of 


The valuable product of this necessity was— 


AUCTION TO WIN 


by E. V. SHEPARD 
President Shepard’s Studio, Inc. 


“Auction to Win” is the only work which 
covers every feature of bidding. Its complete 
Page Index enables you to find what you want 
when you want it. It is clear and logical— 
and readable. Example hands illustrate every 
rule. In writing it, the author had the criti- 
cism and advice of the best authorities, and 
the finished work has been approved by all. 
Nothing was permitted to go into this text- 
book that was not usable in actual play. 


Exclusive Features 


Here you find the latest, and by far the most 
accurate, method of valuing hands; also the 
distinction between “sure tricks” and “quick 
tricks,” and the specific uses of each; the im- 
portance and proper use of the 2-No Trump 
bid; complete rules for making “preémptive 
bids” and when to avoid them; how to deter- 
mine partner’s probable defensive strength 
from his bids, etc., etc. These and many other 


$2.00—If your local bookseller or 
Reynolds Publishing Company, 


original features that help you to win consist- 
ently and decisively are to be found exclu- 
sively in “Auction to Win.” 


Endorsed by Experts 


Mr. Sipner 8. Lenz, former President of the American Whist 
League, writes: “Mr. Shepard, with his, long experience, is 
assuredly well qualified to teach the modern game in all its 
branches.” 
Mr. Ernest Berouout, Card Editor of the London Field, 
ites: “Mr. E. V. Shepard is the American Whitfield. His 
logic and method will be recognised immediately. We are 
evidently in the hands of a capable and careful teacher.” 
Mn. Baxer, Treasurer and a member of the Card Committee 
of the Knickerbocker Whist Club, writes: “It is positively 
the most valuable contribution to the literature of the game. 
am at its simplicity and thoroughness. Nothing of 
value is left out and its arrangement is perfect. It is certainly 
a masterpiece.” 
Mus. James Ler Suevton, well-known teacher of Auction 
Bridge, writes: “You have made a real achievement, your 
book is brilliant, the only book on Auction Bridge that clearly 
covers the game. I shall learn it page by page and urge 
everyone to get a copy.” 
Mrs. Rurvs L. Taylor, prominent teacher of Auction 
Bridge in St. Louis, says: “I think that Auction to Win is 
far and away the most lucid and comprehensive book that I 
have ever read. It opens so many vistas, and makes the 
game so much more worth while." 


newsdealer cannot supply you, remit to 
Inc., 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and ressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


Fall Term Begins Oct. 26 


Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Trustees: 

Franklin H. Sargent, President 
Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266-J, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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$1800 
For a Story 


Recently an American writer was paid $1800 for a 
single short story. By learni to tell the stories of 
her dreams this woman found her way to fortune. 
You ean learn to write, too. A practical course of in- 
struction will train you in your own home. Endorsed 
by eminent writers. 


Jack London Said: 


“Your course is excellently Somprehensive and practical.'’ 
Personal instruction. Great opportunity to e money. 


Write Today for Book! 


“How to Write’! and details of our Special Introductory Offer. 
This offer is limited. No obligation. Write today. 


Hoosier Institute £533 Wayne”: “Iwo: 


“Bob” Lesley Got a 
Big Jolt, But It 
Started Him Going 


(Continued from page 27) 


them, and stay. They don’t like to change, 
or they don’t realize it is necessary to 
change in order to progress. The best 
kind of road your mind can travel on is a 


| concrete paved highway where there aren't 


‘any ruts! 

“Nothing is finally settled merely be- 
cause it happens to be established. If 
you are looking at your problem only 
from the inside, everything may seem to 
be lovely. It’s hard to see the faults and 
shortcomings. 

“But anything and everything can be 
better than it is. In fact, if a thing is 
established, and has been established for 
a long time, I usually take that as a pretty 
good argument that it can and should be 
changed for the better, or show cause for 
its existence. So the best way to progress 
is to keep an open mind, and be willing to 
admit the possible value of new methods; 
and, further, to go out aggressively and 
hunt better methods. 


s HEN we became manufacturers on 


our own account, all the Portland 
cement in the country was ground on stone 
millstones, and these had to be constantly 
sharpened. Many men were employed just 
to chip and keep the furrows in proper 
order. We knew there must be a better 
method, but we had to get away from 
our own business and industry to find it. 

“At Weymouth, Massachusetts, a fer- 
tilizer manufacturer had started to grind 
in iron mills raw, hard phosphate rocks 
from South Carolina. The use of these 
mills came to our knowledge, because we 
were on the lookout for just that sort of 
thing. We thought those mills might be 
made use of in the Portland cement in- 
dustry, because we also had to grind the raw 
rock in the initial preparation, and again 
later we had to grind the very hard clinker. 

“We visited the Weymouth factory. 
As a result of the visit, the first Grifhn 
mill of iron construction, and the first iron 
mill of any kind used in the Portland ce- 
ment industry, to my knowledge, was 
erected at Egypt, Pennsylvania, in the 
works of our company. This worked a 
revolution in the industry. It did away 
with the heavy expense of employing a large 
number of extra men. Furthermore, it 
prepared the way for later developments. 

“That was one of many experiences we 
had with keeping open, inquiring minds 
about the business, accepting nothing as 
the best possible, looking at our problems 
from the outside as well as from the inside, 
and adopting the best of the other man’s 
methods as well as inventing new meth- 
ods for ourselves. Another of my trips 
took me through Europe in the study of 
the kilns then in use. 

“The particular problem before the 
American manufacturer was whether he 
should keep on with his upright, vertical 
kilns, availing himself of the great im- 
provements that had been made in them 
in Germany—involving the establish- 
| ment of a continuous process for filling 
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and discharging—or whether he should 
turn his plant into the American rotary 
kiln process, which was just then begin- 
ning to gain a foothold. 

“Many other manufacturers made this 
pilgrimage abroad at the same time. Some 
of them decided to adhere to the older 
methods, with the German improve- 
ments. Our company adopted the rotary 
kiln, now standard in the industry. 


“Again, many years afterward, in com- | 


pany with a distinguished chemist, Clif- 


ford Richardson, I wandered through the | 


iron and steel plants in Belgium, France, 
and Germany, studying the possibilities 
of slag cement, which was then being dis- 
cussed as a substitute for Portland ce- 
ment. As a result of this trip, which was 
made for a group of many companies in 
the industry, there was no change in the 
established method of manufacture. 


his held. But he uses the best judgment 
he can summon in deciding whether it is 
likely to be better or worse in the long run 
than the old way. 


“THERE is no better way nowadays 
to keep posted on the best that is be- 
ing thought and done than by constructive 
reading: the reading of newspapers, pro- 
fessional journals, trade papers, and so 
on. 
lot of unrelated facts which you never 
use, but to add to your previous knowl- 
edge the ideas and plans that will help you 
toarrive at theimportant new things. What 
counts in this is not how much reading you 
do, but how understandingly you read. 
“I read constantly, and have traveled 
literally thousands of miles and spent 
thousands of dollars trying to learn things 
which I suspected one needed to know 
about the manufacture and uses of ce- 
ment. It has been my pleasure and good 
fortune to become acquainted with many 
distinguished chemists and engineers; and 
I have profited greatly by knowing them 
—not so much financially, for the greatest 
satisfactions are not of a financial nature, 
but because knowing them has helped me 
to keep up with the best thought in these 
fields. All this has helped me, as it will 
help anybody who does it intelligently in 
his own field, to see the opportunities and 
the possibilities for doing things better 
than they are being done. hen you 
keep your mind flexible, you get to notice 
unexpected opportunities everywhere. 
“T have made a good many inventions. 
Invention is not such an astonishing 
thing as some people suppose. There is 
no mystery at all about it. In my judg- 
ment it is ninety-nine per cent patience and 
one per cent invention. It is knowing in 
general what kinds of things to look for, 
and being willing to recognize them when 
you see them. I say willing, for it re- 
quires an effort. 
“How much of an effort it sometimes 
takes I have good reason to know. Fora 


long time I devoted the best of my ability | 


and energy to pulling the American engi- 
neer and consumer out of the rut of using 
imported Portland cement to the exclu- 
sion of the home product. ‘The foreign 
cement had a restricted use, principally 
fer sidewalks and the like, and to a lim- 
ited extent it was employed on big engi- 
neering projects. 

“When specified for such projects, the 
brand or country of origin was usually 


A | 


clever man knows about everything new in | 


The object is not merely to learn a | 


from $30 to $40 a Day 


Then read how J. R. Head of Kansas made $69.50 for one 


day’s work and now enjoys a steady income of $5,000 a year 


AM going to tell you some startling 

facts about myself in the hope that 
others may profit by my experience. 
Just eighteen months ago I was facing an 
economic and financial crisis. I was sick, 
broke and hopelessly discouraged. The 
future held nothing for me. 
Today, just a year and a half later, I am 
one of the most successful 
men in this community. I am 
the owner of a prosperous, 
growing business. My in- 
come is more than $400 a 
month. : 
You will be surprised when I 
tell you how easy it has been 
for me to turn from failure 
to success. 


The Curse of a Small 


Income 


Remember that eighteen 
months ago I had almost 
nothing. Every dollar I 
earned was used immediately 
for food, clothes and rent. 
Not a dollar saved—in con- 


my children an education. I wanted to 
give my wife the things that every woman 
is entitled to. But fouine: I barely 
made both ends meet. 

Then came a serious illnesss. I lost my 
job. Even my small income was gone. I 
was desperate. 


My Big Opportunity Comes 


When things seemed blackest my big op- 
portunity came. Within a week I had 
made a net profit of $67.66. Within thirty 
days I had $170. The next month I made 
$280—and from then on my income has 
hl ge steadily. I have made $133 in a 
single week, and one day I made $69.50 
clear profit for myself. 

This is how the wonderful change came 
about. One day my son brought home a 
magazine, and in it there was an adver- 
tisement that said that any man, without 
experience or training, could make from 
$100 to $300 a month in his spare time. 


| I could hardly believe it. I knew that I 


had never made that much by working 
ten hours a day. I felt sure that such 
earnings were impossible. And yet I read 
where others had made as much as $1,200 
a month in this same work. The adver- 
tiser offered to send a book without cost. 
I had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose, so I mailed the coupon. 


Amazing Book Showed Me 
the Way to Success 


That marked the turning point for me. 
The little book told me exactly what to 
do—where to go, what to say, and how to 
make money. If I hadn’t sent for it when 


J. R. Head 
stant fear that I would lose my job—that 
was my predicament. 

I wanted to live as well as my neighbors. 
I wanted an automobile. I wanted to give 


I did I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened. All I have today—my prosperity, 
my business—are due to the things 
learned by reading that book. 

And there is no secret to my wonderful 
success. am just an average man. 
What I have done others can do as well 
and as easily. 

My work has been easy and 
pleasant. I am the represen- 
tative for The Comer Manu- 
facturing Company in this 
territory. All I do is take 
orders for their coats. They 
gave me a wonderful proposi- 
tion. They furnished me with 
such complete help that I 
succeeded immediately. 


Chance for Average Man to 
Make $5,000 a Year 


The Comer Manufacturing 
Company is the largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. 
They manufacture a splendid 
line of raincoats for men, 
women and children. These coats are not 
sold in stores. They are sold by local 
representatives like myself. 

Because of the marvelous styles, excellent ma- 
terial and superb workmanship; because of 
the wonderfully low prices for such high-grade 
merchandise, it is very easy to take orders for 
these.coats. The representative does not col- 
lect or deliver. And most pleasing, he gets his 
money the day he takes an order. 

I am not a salesman im any sense of the word. 
I’m just an average man. My territory is not 
good, yet there has never been a single day 
that I haven’t made money—generally from 

20 to $40. My business is growing bigger 
each day. I get repeat orders. My customers 
send their friends to me. I expect my profits 
to be at least $5,000 this year. 

You Are Offered This Same Wonderful 

Opportunity 
This is the true story of J. R. Head of Kansas, 
who lives in a small town of 631 population. It 
shows the money you can earn as a Comer 
Representative. If you want to make from $100 
to $200 a week, if you want to make more money 
in your spare time than you have ever made in 
your life—then fill in the coupon below and mail 
it to The Comer Manufacturing Company. 
They will send you a copy of the booklet that 
was worth thousands of dollars to Mr. Head. 
They will tell you how, without investment, ex- 
perience or training, you can control a business 
of your own and make from $30 to $40 a day. 
Sign the coupon and mail it at once. 
THE COMER MFG. CO. 

Dept. J-518 Dayton, Ohio 


Mail This NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO., 

Dept. J-518, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me, without obligation or cost on my part, 
copy of your eight-page booklet and full details of your 
proposition: Tell me how I can make from $30 to $40 
a day. 


Name........... 
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| 
Down to His Last 
Thirteen Cents! 


H” couldn't appeal to 
Harriet for help; pride 


wouldn't permit that. But 
he could raise a few dollars 
on the jewelry he carried, and 
proceeds from the pawn ticket 
would keep him going for a 
while, anyway. 


Strange, the queer twists 
fate will take sometimes. 
Certainly it took one as 
George left that pawn- 
broker's shop, as you will see 
when you read Mark Lee 
Luther’s new novel, ‘‘The 
Boosters,’’ which he has just 
completed for Woman's Home Companion. All those 
deft touches that made his previous Companion serial, 
“An Island in a Thousand,’ so thoroughly enjoyable 
will be found in ‘‘The Boosters,’ the first instalment 
of which appears in the October number. 


From the 
French 


Worth, Drecoll, Patou, 
Alice Bernard, Martial et 
Armand! Big names in 
Paris. Far-seeing thinkers 
and skillful doers in the 
world of style, they've 
all contributed of their 
best to the big fall fashion 
showing of the Woman's 
Home Companion. Striking 
style tendencies for the 
winter are beautifully il- 
lustrated for you in color 
and gravure by John La 
Gattaand Helen Thurlow. 
These features together with many excellent short stories and de- 
lightful special articles make this October issue of Woman's Home 
Companion one of the finest ever published. 


The October 


WOMAN’S HOME 
15c COMPANION 15c 


a copy a copy 
Now On Sale at All News-stands 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO a 
The American Magazine Collier’s, The National Weekly ' 
Farm & Fireside The Mentor 


Costumes by Drecoll 


named. And, since the cost of the cement 
used was small compared with the total 
cost of the other materials in a big job, it 
was difficult for an American manufac- 
turer to get a foothold against the con- 
servative viewpoint of the great engineers 
of the period. To combat this prejudice 
was no child’s play. Two things were re- 
quired: 

“First, the American manufacturer had 
to produce a cement which under all 
chemical and physical tests was equal, if 
not superior, to the older and well-known 
foreign brands; 

“Second, the leaders of the engineering 
profession had to be convinced of its 
worth beyond a doubt, by demonstration 
and argument. 

“I remember one occasion when we had 
supplied in an emergency many thousand 
barrels of American Portland cement on 


| one of the dams of the New York aque- 
| duct. The requirements of tests had been 


fully met in our cement; but suddenly all 
orders were countermanded because of 
the specifications, which excluded the 
American product. 

“Going at once to see the chief engineer 
of the Croton Aqueduct, a distinguished 
engineer, named Alphonse Fteley, who 
was afterward president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and one of the 
greatest hydraulic engineers the country 
ever had, the situation was fully explained 
to Mr. Fteley. I pointed to the work it- 
self and the tests of the cement, and asked 
that it be used. Mr. Fteley was fair and 
gave me a full hearing. But after I had 
done my best he pointed to the specifica- 
tions and said: 

“<I am ready to write you a letter stat- 
ing all that the cement you have sent me 
has done in the way of its performance in 
the laboratory and on the works. But I 
cannot allow it to be used.’ 

“T thanked him for his offer, but said: 

“*Frankly, I do not believe that what 
Mr. Fteley says will carry the same weight 
as what Mr. Fteley does” 

“Thereupon I made a further fervent 
plea for the use of the American cement, 
meeting every legitimate objection to it 
that could be brought forward. Finally 
the distinguished engineer said: 

“*T cannot accept the brand as a stand- 
ard on our work. But I will permit the 
contractor to use it under the strictest 
scrutiny.” 

“This decision was one of the important 
steps in the introduction of the home- 
made product in great public works. For 
many years thereafter, covering the con- 


| sumption of many hundreds of thousands 
‘of barrels, the cement went in under 


‘strictest scrutiny’! It made good in the 
end, of course, because it gave satisfac- 
tion in every way. 


“ANOTHER case almost partook of the 
seriousness of a trial in court. The use 

of American Portland cement was being 
considered for the construction of one of 
the cable conduits in the early days of 
cable roads in New York City. It. be- 
came my duty to present the case for the 
cement in a formal brief before a commit- 
tee of engineers, lawyers, and contractors 
representing all sides of the controversy. 
“Each requirement of the cement 
named in the specifications was set out in 
full. Against each item the record of the 
American product was placed, showing in 
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every way that it was not only equal but 
superior to the foreign brands. It won 
out, of course; and the fact that it was al- 
lowed the chance to do so proved, of 
course, that the ‘judges’ were really 
open-minded, though they would not ac- 
cept ordinary testimony, because the 
product was new. 

“Cases like that were of constant oc- 
currence in the early days of the industry. 
Being a new article, the cement was al- 
ways subject to criticism, and it was al- 
ways blamed for every adverse happening 
on any of the work. If the sand, the 
water, the broken stone, or the conditions 
of workmanship were bad, American Port- 
land cement was the goat, and on its back 
were packed all the sins of Israel! 

“Those of us who were pioneers in the 
industry spent many hours on railroad 
trains going from place to place, checking 
up complaints, and using our best efforts 
to maintain the record of the cement un- 
sullied. It was very, very hard at the 
start. But as time went on the number 
of manufacturers increased and the num- 
ber of users multiplied, and ultimately 
the reputation so strenuously defended 
was established. If an entirely new 
product, provably better, came along to- 
day, it would probably have just as hard 
a fight as we had, or harder, to jog the 
established ideas about American Port- 

land cement out of what would then be 
their rut! 


“THERE are very many cases where 
people go along in ruts that they find 
comfortable, and fail to progress because 
of doing so. On one of my visits to Ger- 
many Í noticed that nearly all the old 
mills were using cog transmission instead 
of belt transmission, which we had in all 
modern American plants. This led to an 
examination of causes. 

“I found that the original mills had 
been built on rivers and canals before 
railroads had come into use. Hydraulic 
masonry had been constructed for dams 
and locks, and cog transmission under 
these conditions in the use of water power 
was entirely suitable. But the old cus- 
tom had clung to the industry, notwith- 
standing the development of rail trans- 
portation and steam power development, 
which made belt transmission satisfac- 
tory and far more economical. 

“Old-time barrels, in which ‘cement 
was shipped by water, were used as the 
standard package for many years beyond 
their period. Racks now the standard 
package, were introduced only in the 
early ’80’s. We still speak of ‘so many 
barrels’ of cement. An outworn custom 
is indeed hard to get rid of! 

“Another case. When we built our 
first mill, we had our stone quarry on the 
side of the hill. We took the stone from 
the quarry level and worked it through 
the various processes, and at one place 
we used a bucket elevator. 

“When this new plant was ready to op- 
erate, people from all parts of the yA 
boring country, including many who were 
faminar with the old-style natural cement 
mills, came to inspect it. 

“Their unanimous verdict was that it 
could never run, and would never make 
cement successfully, for the very good 
Teason—as they thought—that we had 
substituted the bucket elevator for a 
long trestle with tracks and a little car, 


Only 9 Men in 100 
Need Ever Be Bald 


—yet 4 Men in 7 


Are Bald at 40 


. 
Costs Nothing 
unless we grow hair. The 
Van Ess 3-bottle treatment 
is absolutely guaranteed. 
You are the sole judge. The 
warrant is given by your 
own druggist. If it fails, we 
refund your money. Hence 
you assume no risk making 
this test. 


This Must Grow Hair or Your Money Refunded 


This is to offer you, under absolute money-back 
guarantee, the new Van Ess treatment. Under 
actual test, it grew hair on 91 heads in 100. 


Our proposition is simple. Your own druggist 
signs the guarantee with each 3-bottle pur- 
chase. You take no chance of loss. Either you 
grow hair or the treatment costs you nothing. 
Over 300,000 men have made this test in the 
last two years. 


Hair Roots Rarely Die 


Records show that 4 men in 7 are bald, or par- 
tially bald, at 40. Yet science proves only 
about 9 men in 100 need ever be bald! 


Baldness is not a disease. Note this fact and 
mark it. It is merely a symptom of infection— 
of an infectious scalp oil, known as Sebum. 


Remove this infected Sebum and hair will grow 
in about 90% of all cases of falling hair and 
partial baldness. This new method reaches 
the roots. It makes hair grow. 


Experiments of years prove it effective on 91 
heads in 100. Foremost authorities approve it. 
World noted dermatologists charge as much as 
$300.00 for the same basic treatment. 


We offer it, in correct form for home use, at no 
more than the price of an ordinary “tonic.” 


The Infected Sebum 


Ninety per cent of all hair troubles are traced 
to infected Sebum. It is an oil that forms at 
the roots of the hair. Its natural function is to 
supply the hair with oil. 
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P. . - DA You can sce from the 


illustration that Van 
Ess is not a “tonic.” 
It massages the treat- 
ment directly to the 
follicles of the hair. 
Each package comes 
with a rubber mas- 
sage cap. The nipples 
are hollow. Just in- 
vert bottle, rub your 
head, and nipples 
automatically feed 
lotion to follicles of 
thescalp. At the same 
time the nipples give 
your head a massage. 
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It is very easy to ap- 
ply. One minute each 
day is enough. 


But often it cakeson the scalp. It forms a breed- 
ing place for bacteria. It clings to hair and de- 
stroys it. It lodges in hair follicles and plugs 
them. Then germs by the millions start to 
feed upon the hair. Semi-baldness soon is 
marked. Then often comes total baldness. 


You can see this Sebum on your scalp, in the 
form of an oily excretion. Or, when dried, as 
dandruff. But it rarely kills the roots. Hence 
when you remove it, new hair usually grows. 
This is scientific fact—medical authorities will 
tell you so. You must remove the infected 


Sebum. 
Now We Remove It 


For years, science experimented to combat in- 
fected Sebum. Finally a 90% effective treat- 
ment was found. 


Now we have embodied it in a home treatment 
called Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


Itis applied a new way—a scientific way. (Note 
illustration below.) It combats the Sebum 
and removes it. Results are marked. They 
are quick, 

We urge you to try this new way. We know the 
statements we make are amazing—almost 
incredible. But remember, we back them with 
an absolute guarantee. There is a guarantee in 
the top of each package. Read it first before 
you buy. Note its fairness. Note that we let 
you be the judge. 


Go today to any drug store or department 
store. Obtain the 3-bottle Van Ess treatment. 
Have the druggist sign the guarantee. If your 
druggist can’t supply you—use the coupon. 
$1.50 per bottle. If you order a 3-bottle, 90- 
day treatment, we will mail you a signed 
guarantee. Send no money. Just mail coupon, 
We will send it parcel post, collect. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES 
15 E. Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES 

15 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—Please send...............-..-.-- bortles Van Ess 
Liquid Scalp Massage, parcel post. I enclose no 
money, but agree to pay the postman when he calls. 
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Start using this tooth brush 
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which had been customary before that time! 

“The trestle was merely one way of 
getting the material up high ready to 
dump into the crushers usually placed on 
the top of the grinding mill; the elevator 
was another way of doing the same thing, 
and a more economical way at that. But 
everybody seemed to think there was 
some mystery connected with the quality 
of the cement which required this tram- 
way and trestle work! Needless to say, 
the mill as constructed by us was a great 
success, notwithstanding its change in the 
existing fashions. 

“And so I say, keep an open mind. 
Keep alert to new things. Be curious. 
Put two and two together and arrive at 


Are You Getting Nervous? 


four. Keep your wits nimble. Big ideas 
do not drop out of the sky. They come 
because somebody is looking for them, 
and is receptive when they come. That 
is the way progress is made, whether by 
industries or by individuals. 

“You can talk about the fascination of 
digging hundreds of feet into the ground 
for wealth that may not be there. But 
this country is covered a foot deep, on top 
of the ground, with mines of wealth wait- 
ing to be put to better uses than anybody 
has yet thought of for them. There are 
simply tremendous opportunities in every 
industry. All their development requires 
is men with fresh vision and friendliness 
to new ideas.” 


Here 


Are the Signs 


(Continued from page 29) 


finds that he is sleepless, is unable to sit 
quietly, and continually feels as though his 
mind were “wound up,” then it may be nec- 
essary for him to consult a physician about 
his physical condition, or his point of view. 

Remember that, while the nervous 
person sometimes needs medicine, he 
should never prescribe for himself. He 
ought particularly to avoid taking drugs 
containing bromide or caffeine, either to 

‘steam himself up” or to “soothe himself 
down.” He should avoid tea and coffee 
in unusual amounts. When a person’s 
nervousness is due to his point of view, 
he is generally unable to correct this by 
himself. He needs to consult a physician 
who knows how to do more than give 
medicine—one who can understand the 
patient’s personal problems. 


(THE simple régime I am going to recom- 
mend for nervous persons is the one 
that was successful in the case of the 
stockbroker and the shoe manufacturer. 
It is an admirable precautionary measure 
for persons who are strong and well. 
Something of the kind is absolutely 
essential for you if you have marked 
indications of nervousness. 

You should make it a rule to take at 
least an hour for luncheon. During this 
period your mind should not be occupied 
with your work—especially you should not 
let yourself be concerned about any task 
you have performed during the morning 
or those that you are going to perform dur- 
ing the afternoon. If you find it difficult 
to keep your mind off your work during 
the luncheon hour, some pleasant reading 
will probably help you. This should be 
on a subject apart from your daily work— 
and it should not be a newspaper. 

Your diet should be composed chiefly 
of green vegetables, fish, chicken, sea 
foods, sweet milk and buttermilk. It is 
inadvisable for the nervous person to eat 
meat more than once a day. 

More important still: you should make 
it a rule to spend at least twenty-five 
minutes during your working day in as 
near solitude as possible. The period of 
solitude should come just before the time 
at which you have found you are most 
likely to be fatigued. You should arrange 
at this time to be inaccessible to the 
telephone or to callers on any mission 


whatever. If possible, spend the time on 
a couch; if not, in an easy chair. During 
this twenty-five minutes, you should 
carry out the following program: 

Lying on the couch or sinking down in 
your chair, make sure that every muscle 
is relaxed. First, deliberately make your 
right leg heavy, then the left. Think of 
each joint—ankle, knee, hip—to make 
sure that no muscle is holding any of 
these parts tense. Relax the trunk; 
make sure that not a single muscle of 
“Abe back is supporting you in any way. 

e sure also to relax the muscles of the face 
and neck. The jaw must not be clenched; 
the tongue must not press forward against 
the teeth nor back against the palate. 

Now close your eyes. Roll them slightly 

upward, fixing them on int far of on 
an imaginary horizon. “This will aid Oi 


-to relax, and you will probably feel a 


tendency to go to sleep. Breathe deeply 
at least thirty times. After this rest, 
you can return to work. You will find 
that you have gained strength and poise 
for the rest of the day. 


WHEN I asked the shoe manufacturer, 
whom I have mentioned above, if he 
had ever tried prayer, he said that he 
went to church occasionally. It was 
years, however, since he had prayed 
except with a church congregation. I 
asked him if he could explain how it was 
that the Mohammedan says his prayers 
several times a day, even in the market 
place if he happens to be there. He did 
not know. So I explained that the habit 
of prayer is both consoling and strength- 
ening. It dissolves many of the irritations 
of everyday life. As part of his new mode 
of living the manufacturer agreed to 
spend a few minutes in prayer once in 
the morning and once in the afternoon, 
no matter where he happened to be nor 
how pressing his business affairs. His 
obedience to this advice has been, I 
believe, one of the most vital factors in 
helping him to get a new hold on himself. 

rayer in the sense of communion with 
the infinite is a universal need. The 
question of whether or not you are a firm 
believer in some particular creed is not 
involved in this. One might hope you are 
a professing Christian, and that you can 
pray with the Christian's faith; but, 
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whether or not this be so, I must tell you 
that both the man with strong nerves and 
the man with weak ones finds new re- 
sources and strength in prayer. If you 
are not an orthodox Christian, you should 
at least retreat into yourself, contemplate 
the wonder of life, humble yourself before 
the idea of God and the vastness of 
nature, commune with the God that is 
within you not only in the solitude of 
your home, but during the day’s work. 

It is important that the person who is 
nervously inclined should turn to things 
that engross his attention completely once 
he has left his regular work—to social 
recreations, the theatre, reading, pleasant 
outdoor exercise in summer, and in winter 
if possible. 

Many people who customarily get a 
great deal of exercise in summer lead 
extremely sedentary lives in winter. For 
a nervous person especially this is a great 
mistake. Exercises in the home are 
better than no exercise at all; but exercise 
outdoors—winter sports, such as skating, 
—or in a gymnasium, is preferable. 

You should arrange if possible to spend 
an hour a day in a gymnasium; or at least 
three times a week. The well-to-do man 
can avail himself of the resources of a 
private gymnasium, while others can 
use the facilities of the Y. M. C. A. The 
work a man does in a gymnasium should 
be the kind that appeals most to him; 
but the really nervous man should go in 
for games that monopolize his attention 
completely, such as squash or handball, and 
the game should be followed by a swim. 


N ADDITION to all other recreations 

you should always have on hand a regu- 
lar course of reading. I urge my patients 
to read some poetry every day, such poets 
as Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and the best of the modern poets. Your 
sustained course of reading should include 
books of history, biography, travel, and 
science. Reading for fifteen minutes at 
some particular time in the day, as 
during the luncheon hour, is a satisfactory 
device to preoccupy the mind; but the 
greatest good comes from reading when 
it is done in a deliberate, thoughtful way. 
Make a point of informing yourself on 
some one subject, and of lesing the 
subject through until you know a great 
deal about it. A reading hobby is one of 
the nervous person’s safest moorings. 

I have often recommended to my 
atients “The Outline of History,” by 
. G. Wells. Also, “The Story of Man- 

kind,” by Hendrik Van Loon. Include in 
your history reading, Gibbons’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” and “The 
Chronicles of America,” published by the 
Yale University Press. As an introduction 
to this subject, you could not do better 
than read Theodore Roosevelt’s essay, 
“History as Literature.” This will give 
you a perspective of the subject from the 
point of view of an extraordinarily well- 
informed man. 

Another work I recommend to my 
atients is “The Outline of Science,” by 
. Arthur Thomson. [It is a fascinating 

story, a most satisfactory introduction to 
the wonders of the world we live in. 
Beginning with this, you might easily 
discover some one subject that would con- 
tinue to interest you for years to come, 
and thus you will have acquired a reading 


hobby. Books dealing with the hobbies of 


ý “A Vampire Soul 
Behind a Lovely Face” 


SE summoned her fiancé to her home in the night. She sent him away a raving maniac, loving 
her fiercely yet transfixed with horror at the very thought of her. A long convalescence and 
blessed forgetfulness! Suddenly he senses her malignant will. It leads him screaming into the dark- 
ness of the night. Why did men love this exquisite woman up to the eve of the wedding, and then, 
at a word from her, go mad? The mystery grips you—it is a mystery such as comes only from the 
pen of the greatest of mystery writers 
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Did you know Doyle has a book for every mood? You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share the 
business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating plant awaits you; 
you are among the Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with the fiend of a single eye. One of the 
world’s greatest love stories is Doyle’s and one of the most stirring prize-fight tales. . Fiction enough 
to last a year; and the Sherlock Holmes stories besides—all beautiful volumes. If you act at once 


they are yours. 
FREE—In Addition—FREE 


THE MASTER TALES OF 
MYSTERY, IN 3 VOLUMES 


Among all the mystery stories that have been written, these thirty-eight will live: Anna Katherine 
Green’s “Room No. 3”; Frank R. Stockton’s “Three Burglars”; “The Poisoned Pen,” the silent 
bullet and the invisible ray that challenged Craig Kennedy's genius; the fearful “Cell Thirteen” of 
Jacques Futrelle; the—but why name them all? Only by examining them can you appreciate them 
and you may examine all thirty-eight; dig into them and the ten volumes of Doyle to your heart's 
content. But you must act at once; the offer is good only as long as the two sets last. 


Hours and Hours 
of Pleasure and Thrill 
Await You in These Books! 


97 
COMPLETE 
STORIES 


8 LONG 
NOVELS 


er eh ee “| SEND NO MONEY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept., 416 W. 13th St., New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle's works 
in 10 volumes, gold stamped. Also the three-volume set of Master 
Talos of Mystery bound in cloth. If I keep the books I will remit 
$1.00 within a week and $3.00 a month for cight months for the 
Conan Doyle set only, and retain the Master Talos of Mystery set 
without charge. Otherwise I will, within a week, return both sets 
at your expense. 

For the Conan Doyle, beautifully bound in three-quarter leather, 
simply add three more monthly payments; that is, cleven instead 
of cight. O Cloth O 34 Leather 


Address®. ceccviccces 


Occupation . . 


“BE Just the Coupon 


Thousands will read this offer. 
Some will act promptly. Others 
will say too late: “I might have 
owned these two fine sets, if only 
I had not waited too long.” Don’t 
have useless regrets. The two sets 
will come to you at once for free 
examination. Send no money; 
merely clip the coupon now. 
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Tailored 
Bed Clothes 


THATS a startling 
thought, but a true 
fact, nevertheless! Fault- 
less Pajamas and Night- 
shirts are tailored bed 
clothes—tailored for 
comfort—tailored for 
luxurious lounging and 
for restful, comfortable 
sleep. 


Discriminating men 
have chosen Faultless 
Pajamas,Nightshirts and 
SleepCoats since 1881 
because Faultless Night- 
wear is cut to conform to 
the lines of the body. 
There is ample room at 
the shoulders, elbows 
and knees. No binding, 
chafing or pinching any- 
where. The buttons stay 
put. 


Of course, Faultless Night- 
wear is made of exquisite 
fabrics to fit any stature, any 
pocketbook. Ask for Fault- 
less Nightwear and sleep in 
comfort evermore 


THE FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 


(E. Rosenfeld & Company) 


Baltimore New York Chicago 


Rest il tl 
INCE 1881 


the naturalists—those of W. H. Hudson 
and John Burroughs, for instance—are 
splendid for the purpose we have in mind. 
“The Breath of Life,” by John Burroughs, 
I particularly recommend, and Borrow’s 
“Bible in Spain.” 

I have known a good many people to 
acquire a taste for biography from begin- 


| ning with Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” 
| and “Pepys’ Diary.” 


One of the finest 
uides for a course of general reading is 
Portat Eliot’s five-foot shelf, and I have 
often recommended it. When you read 
fiction, read the novels by Dickens and 
other writers who are not seeking to make 
a new heaven and a new earth. I have 
a particular fondness for the sketches and 
plays of J. M. Barrie, the adventure 
stories of Stevenson, the Bab Ballads, 
by Gilbert. Besides such lighter literature 
as these, I often suggest to my patients 
that they read mystery and adventure 
stories by’ the best modern writers. 

I have found it necessary to warn my 
patients against certain types of books. 
These are the ones dealing with mystical 
cults and the various “isms.” i have 
found that such books have a tendency 
to make nervous people more nervous. 


WE ARE all apt to acquire certain 
habits which tend to make us nervous. 
One business man I know has the habit of 
taking under “advisement” nearly every 
problem, big or little, that comes up in 
connection with his work. In the begin- 
ning he did this simply because he wanted 
to be cautious and did not like the idea 
of reversing his judgment after finding 
that he had made a mistake. But now, 
instead of concentrating on a problem 
and deciding it when it comes up, he keeps 
the matter, even though a minor one, on 
his desk. The result is that his work is 
always piled up, and he worries about it. 
Worry over this situation shows itself 
in his irritation when he is interrupted for 
a consultation by some of his associates, 
in the twitching of his eyes and mouth, 
and in his hesitating manner of speech. 
Many men develop more or less marked 
signs of nervousness because they have 
let themselves get in the habit of putting 
off the hardest part of their work as long 
as possible. A salesman, knowing that 
he has to call on a customer who is par- 
ticularly difficult to deal with, may put 
off this duty from day to day. Another 
man may avoid -dictating a difficult 
statement which requires extensive prep- 
aration. Thousands of us constantly put 
off writing the letters we know we should. 
Every evasion of responsibility in this 
way costs us a good deal in nervous energy. 
People with a tendency to procrasti- 
nate need to make some of the simplest 
rules of the copy book their guiding stars. 
Questions that come up in connection 
with their work should be promptly dis- 
posed of. When the problem is really big 
enough to require deliberation, a definite 
time should be fixed when a decision in 
the matter will be given, and this should 
be adhered to. Doing the hard thing 
first is another good rule. 
Over-conscientiousness in small things 
may lead to nervousness, in much the 
same way that procrastination does. 
Some time ago, a woman, the wife of a 
lawyer and the mother of three children 
now in high school, came to consult me 
about her daughter, whom she suspected 


of being nervous. I found that the daugh- 
ter was somewhat intolerant of her 
mother, and regarded her as “fussy.” 
On investigating further I found that the 
mother was exceedingly conscientious, 
and I reached the conchision that such 
nervousness as the daughter showed was 
caused by the nervousness of the mother. 

The woman was well educated, but 
she had given up reading and many 
other diversions because of the pressure 
of her household duties during the years 
that her children were growing up. She 
could not concentrate on books, plays, 
or conversations that really required con- 
secutive thought. Largely this was due 
to the fact that she had for years magnified 
the importance of the little things. 

If an umbrella was out of place, or if 
a bowl or vase were moved from where 
she thought it belonged, she was greatly 
disturbed. Flowers in a vase had to be 
balanced with an extreme nicety. She 
was continually dusting the furniture 
and rearranging the curtains. Her hus- 
band was partial to homemade bread, and 
sometimes she suffered real emotional 
disturbances through her fear that the 
bread would not be as it should be. 
Though she herself was nervous to this 
extent, she continually suspected nervous- 
ness in others without realizing her own 
condition. 

It was necessary in this case to show 
the woman the relative unimportance of 
the things she was over-emphasizing. 
She was greatly benefited by going away 
for a while; when she returned it was 
easier for her to renew her interest in the 
more important things of life. Reading 
has become one of her most enjoyable 
recreations, and as long as she keeps it 
up I believe she will not go back into her 
former nervous state. 


TRIVING for social success and living 
beyond one’s means is another not infre- 
uent cause of serious nervous trouble. 
ne woman I have in mind very nearly 
suffered a complete mental breakdown 
because of her extravagance and her 
desire to excel in entertaining. Some 
years ago, when her husband began to 
make money, she felt that she owed it 
to him to entertain lavishly. They had 
made friends among people who did 
entertain extravagantly—people who show 
their individuality by display, without 
realizing that distinction is really a matter 
of personal charm, ability, and education. 
This woman spent a great deal of energy 
in directing her household; but even 
after a successful affair she was depressed 
by her feeling that it was not as brilliant 
as some given by her friends. After a few 
years she came to believe she was un- 
worthy of her husband, because she was 
not so successful socially as she had hoped, 
and she was also troubled by her past 
extravagant expenditures. 

When she came to me she was very 
near the breaking point. It was possible, 
however, to convince her that her husband 
was not nearly so keen about social 
success as she thought, and that she had 
no grounds for feeling unworthy of him. 

ad her life not been arranged on a 
more wholesome and simpler basis, she 
would probably have developed what we 
call a neurosis. She would have got the 
idea fixed irrevocably in her mind that 
she was inferior to her associates, and 
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“How may we apply Concentrated Selling 


in our store?” 


—a plain answer to a question which retail merchants are asking 


$ I ‘O merchants who sell any of the prod- 
ucts in the list below, we make this 
statement: 


In the neighborhood from which you 
draw trade there are a dozen, a hundred, 
a thousand, two thousand prosperous farm 
families who are familiar with these prod- 
ucts through advertising in Farm & Fire- 
side, The National Farm Magazine. 


Many of them are ready to buy these 
products. It only remains for you to tell 
them that they can see and examine this 
merchandise at your store, to concentrate 
your selling—for a day, two days, a week, 
at frequent intervals—upon the readers of 
Farm & Fireside and upon the products 
advertised in Farm & Fireside. 


Here is the proof 


We have proved this many times. The fol- 
lowing i instances, described in recent ad- 
vertisements, are typical: 


The B. & O. Cash Store, Temple, Okla- 
homa, concentrated on twelve Farm & Fire- 
side-advertised products during a special 
Farm & Fireside Week. Result, sales of 
$21,000, more than 25 per cent greater 
than they anticipated. 


The Ice Hardware Company, Newcastle, 
Indiana, sold $3,392.10 worth of Farm & 
Fireside-advertised products in a single 
week by concentrating their selling on 
these products. 


All of the merchants of New Richmond, 
Wisconsin, concentrated upon a Farm & 
Fireside Exposition Week. Twenty mer- 
chants reported an average increase in 
sales over the preceding week of 69 per cent. 


The Chandler Hardware Company, 
Sylvania, Ohio, concentrated upon eight 
Farm & Fireside-advertised products and 
sold $12,078 worth of merchandise in a 
single week. It was the biggest week in 
the history of the store by over $2,000. 

These instances, and many others, prove 
conclusively that Concentrated Selling of 
the products advertised in Farm & Fire- 
side pays. 


Concentrate on this audience 


It is a made-to-order audience, these 
readers of Farm & Fireside in your com- 
munity. It is an audience of intelligent, 


MEDICAL 


HALL 


SMITH & GIVEN 
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prosperous farm families who through 
years of association have come to look 
upon Farm & Fireside as a guide to better 
farming, as an inspiration to better living, 
as a reliable catalog of the world’s best 
merchandise. 


And when you concentrate your selling 
upon this merchandise and upon these 
families you are reaching out to a recep- 
tive, ready-to-buy audience, you are tak- 
ing advantage of the confidence already 
established in this nationally-advertised 
merchandise, you are “cashing in” on 
the popularity and prestige of this great 
national farm magazine. 


Try Concentrated Selling in your store 
—during a special Farm & Fireside Week. 


Here i 


llu strat. 


ed the way 


Concen trated S ing a 


plied in the store of Smith 
York. one of the oldest and b drug stores in 
western New York. neteen Farm © Fireside- 
advertised products were featured by this store in 
ıdow and store displays. 
“It is one of the best adverti ing | plans we have 
ecer used,” this store reported. “Our 


attracted a great deal of attention 
people remarked that they had rea 
of certain articles in Farm and Fires 


, and a 


It will increase your sales, it will bring 
new customers to you—Just as it has done 
for the merchants we have mentioned in 
the preceding paragraphs. 


We will gladly help you. Just write and 
say, “Tell us more about Concentrated 
Selling,” and we will tell you how we are 
co-operating with merchants everywhere 
in increasing retail sales. Address your 
letter to Retail Sales Director, Suite 4-C, 
at the address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farma & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Jarm Magazine 


Tie to these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE 


Absorbine 
Agricultural Gypsum 
American Fence 


American Pad & Textile Company 


American Radiator Company 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Anhan Fence 
ray Pumps 

Black Fae Insect P Powder 
Brown's Beach Jacket 
Burpee's Seeds 
ca ell ores Nalls 

. & Q R. R. Company 
Certo (Sure. ell) 
Chesebroug! 
Chevrolet Cars 
Clark Grave Vaults 
Clotheraft Clothes 


“Vaseline” Products 


Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 

Congoleum Rugs 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 

Dietz Lanterns 

Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Duro Residence Water Systems 

Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Enterprise Meat Choppers and 
Sausage Stuffers 

Essex Cars 

General Motors Corporation 


Gibson Musical Instruments 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Goodrich Tires 

Great Northern Ry. 

Gruen Guild Watches 

Hansen's Dairy Preparations 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 


Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
Magnavox Co., The ments 
Mellin’s Food 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
National Electric Light Assn. 
New Perfection Olt nges 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
O'Cedar Polish 
Olde Tyme Socks 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 
Overland Cars 
Papec Ensilage Cutters 

ent Tooth Paste 
Pit jsbur: ys Flour 
Planet Ji r. Implements 
President Suspenders 
Rat-Nip 
Reo Cars 


Royal Fence 

Sapolio 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

Sloan's Liniment 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner S: jometer 

‘orporation 


Stewart Custom Built Auto Ac- 
Swift’s Products cessories 
Vapo Stove Co., The 

Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machine 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Wrigit's Bias Fold Tape 


——————— 
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AiquidGranite 


MAKES FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 


Where Mrs. Adams’ 


Washed Her Clothes 


When ambassadors and other 
high dignitaries from the world’s 
capitals make formal visits at 
the White House, they are re- 
ceived by the president in the 
East Room. 


In this same room little more 
than a hundred years ago, 
President Adams’ practical wife 
busied herself on Mondays with 
the family wash. 


Years have wrought many 
changes in the Executive Man- 
sion, but none greater than the 


floors in the famous East Room. 


Where Abigail Adams once 
bent over her washtubs, the 
emissaries of rulers now look up- 
on floors of utmost distinction. 


Liquid Granite costs no more 
than other varnishes —and 
makes floors that are fit for kings 


rtace and 


“Save the surfa 
you save all"- Ay s ia : 


BERRY BROTHERG 


Varnishes Enamels Stains 


Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


she might even have come to believe that 
she had committed serious crimes. 

Day-dreaming is another habit that en- 
courages nervousness. Many people have 
this tendency to seek a refuge from the 
realities of life by building pleasant phanta- 
sies. When habitually resorted to, it makes 
our everyday affairs so much the harder. 

One man I know of was dissatisfied 
with his position, and fell into the habit 
of dreaming about how hard he would 
work and how much he would accomplish 
if he were promoted to a job above his 
own. Gradually, instead of working 
harder for the promotion, he spent more 
and more time imagining himself in this 
coveted position. The promotion even- 
tually went to someone else. Then, 
because of his day-dreaming over what 
the promotion would have meant to him, 
he finally became unable to carry on the 
duties entrusted to him. He had to leave 
his position for a rest of several months. 

ard work on the part of this young 
man to win the promotion would not have 
hurt him. If he had worked hard for the 
promotion and lost it, he still would not 
have suffered any serious ailment. What 
cost him his mental poise was his half- 
guilty feeling that while another man 
had been working for the promotion, 
he had been hazily wishing for it. 

Day-dreaming, however, is more com- 
mon among women than among men. A 
great many women make life harder for 
themselves by imagining what they would 
do in some social position superior to the 
one they occupy, or what they would do 
if they had plenty of money and could 
engage in extensive charitable enterprises. 
They let themselves engage in such wist- 
ful thoughts to the extent of neglecting 
the opportunities all around them. 

Many business and professional men 
who are not at all given to day-dreaming 
have another habit which tires them out 
and makes them nervous when they 
should be resting. This habit is one which 
permits the events of the day and antici- 
pated events of to-morrow to pass through 
the mind likea constant, flickering, mental 
motion picture. 

The habit is usually indulged in after 
the work of the day is over, during the 
evening, or even after one has gone to 
bed. It is a kind of thinking—but hazy 
thinking over which the individual exerts 
little control. Things that pass through 
the mind in this way do not lead to 
conclusions and acts. 


PERSONS with this tendency toward 
motion-picture thinking should make 
an effort to put their problems out of their 
minds, when they have not the energy 
to concentrate on the matter and work 
it out to a definite conclusion. If you can 
actually reflect on a problem you will 
have to meet to-morrow, and can jot down 
a definite list of the facts you have to 
consider or the facts you must get before 
you make your decision; if you can see 
clearly the various things that will 
follow from a decision you have tentatively 
reached—then you are working out your 
problem; you are thinking. If you cannot 
do these things, you are merely wearing 
yourself out with mental pictures which 
mean nothing. 

Upon going to bed many people find 
that these mental motion pictures still 
persist, and result in a sleepless night. 


A failure to relax physically may account 
for this. When you go to bed, follow 
the instructions for relaxing that I have 
given above in telling you how to spend 
your twenty-five minutes of solitude each 
day—and take especial pains to relax the 
tongue, neck, and jaw. Pressure of the 
tongue against the teeth or the palate 
is one of the commonest causes of sleep- 
lessness. Also, be sure that your pillow 
is arranged so that your head rests on it 
easily without the use of any muscle for 
support. And then follow this suggestion 
to shut out the motion pictures: 

Imagine yourself at a fair. You are 
looking down the long tube or alley of 
a shooting gallery. The gallery is illumi- 
nated from beyond the targets. Concen- 
trate your attention on the big white 
disk with the black bull’s-eye in the center 
of the gallery. Keep this disk in your 
mind’s eye. Let no object pass between 
itand you. You cannot do this if you let 
your mind revert to problems connected 
with your work. Once you have acquired 
facility in evoking this picture of the 
target and keeping it in front of you, you 
can get to sleep in a few minutes. 


ANY nervous symptoms are due, of 

course, to physical conditions, espe- 
cially to infections of the stomach, intes- 
tines, teeth, and tonsils. Such infections 
often cause nervous headaches, neuritis 
(inflammation of the nerves), and chorea 
(jerking and twitching of the kind known 
as St. Vicus's dance). Symptoms of this 
kind should lead one to seek competent 
medical advice at once. 

Recently, a man told me that he was 
developing a very bad temper. No 
matter how hard he tried, he said, he 
seemed unable to control himself. In 
the course of the day he would give way 
to five or six spasms of anger. His vision 
would blur and his mind seem to reel. 
If one of his employees made a mistake, 
if a household servant forgot some duty, 
if his morning newspaper were not deliv- 
ered to his apartment door at the usual 
hour, he would fly into a rage. This man 
was perfectly right in thinking that he 
needed medical attention; but he was 
wrong in thinking that the trouble was 
simply with his mind. He was suffering 
from very high blood pressure, which re- 
quired skilled medical attention. Sudden 

ts of anger and irritability are very often 
due to physical causes such as this, which 
require expert diagnosis and treatment. 

here is one other word of warning 
should give you: We have in the country 
to-day a great many cases of what 1s 
known as “sleeping sickness.” People who 
suffer from it find it impossible to sleep 
at night, but they are likely to go to sleep 
at dawn and continue to sleep until 1:00 
p. M. or later. When bedtime comes they 
feel bright and cheerful. As a sequel of 
this trouble some people breathe (or 
pant) as many as fifty times to the minute 
instead of at the usual rate of eighteen. 

This so-called “sleeping sickness _!$ 
a nervous disturbance following an 1 
fection —and influenza is the disease 
which makes you liable to this particular 
infection, about which we do not know Very 
much. The caution I want to give you § 
this: Do not let yourself be tempted to gët 
out of bed too soon after a slight atta* 
ofinfluenza. The only safe thing todos” 
stay in bed until you are perfectly well. 


The 


The illustration on the left shows the original crate used by a manu- 
facturer of motor truck radiators. It contains one radiator and exposes 
contents to damage in shipment. After studying this manufacturer’s 
broblem, Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers designed a crate to take 
six radiators. 
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The middle picture shows the bottom rack fornesting radiators and 
the bottom and sides of the new crate. The picture on the right shows 
the new crate ready for shipment. Note the Saprorene in protec- 
tion given to contents. The savings effected by this new crate are ex- 
plained below. 
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Scientific Crating Means More Than 
the Designing of a Single Crate 


Many manufacturers still look upon the 
packing of their goods as a minor incident 
of their business. They haven’t investigated 
the far-reaching results of better packing. 

When manufacturers in many lines of indus- 
try, with the cooperation of Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineers, can effect savings that 
amount to thousands of dollars a year, it is 
worth the time of any busy executive to check 
up on his own packing methods. 

The work of Weyerhaeuser Crating Engi- 
neers doesn’t consist in merely substituting 
one crate for another. They apply their scien- 
tific principles and practical experience to a 
manufacturer’s shipping problems. Quite fre- 
quently they revolutionize a concern’s pack- 
ing practices. 


AKE the case of the motor truck radiator 
illustrated above. This concern was pack- 
ing one radiator in a crate and having trouble 
with shipments damaged in transit. The Wey- 
erhaeuser Engineers worked out a crate that 
carries six radiators and that gives ample pro- 
tection to the contents. 
The results of applying scientific packing to 
this problem were: 


A better crate in every respect. 
A saving of 43 % of lumber, per radiator. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of - 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


A saving of 17% in shipping weight, per radiator. 

A considerable saving in labor. 

The shipment of 654 radiators per car as against 
500 radiators in old style crates. 


The returns from good packing often extend 
far beyond the shipping room. It eliminates 
damage claims and speeds up collections. It 
decreases sales resistance and so gives the 
salesman a new selling tool. Safe packing 
builds good will. 


% | ‘HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are offered to executives of busi- 
ness concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This Organization 
feels that the position of lumber as the standard material 
for shipping containers imposes the obligation to déliver 
100% value with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization supplies from 
its fifteen distributing points, ten different kinds of crating 
lumber, of uniform quality and in quantities ample for any 
shipper’s needs. 


A booklet, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ which outlines the prin- 
ciples of crate construction and explains the personal 
service of Weyerhaeuser Engineers, will be sent on request 
to any manufacturer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through 
the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., 
St. Paul, and with representatives throughout the country. 
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This exclusive 
Emeralite 
Attachment 
changes elec- 
tric light into 
soft, eye-saving 
daylight that 
eliminatesglare 


and improves . 
visibility. Use Kind to 
50 watt Type B 

Mazda lamp. the Eyes 


Keep Daylight 
on Your Desk 


HE soft glow of an Emer- 

alite is some compensation 
for the waning light of Fall and 
Winter. Eyes naturally turn 
from daylight to Emeralite, 
which provides a light just like 
Nature’s daylight. 


Eyesight is priceless and deserves 
a light that provides protection 
rather than abuse. 


Daylight is best because Nature 
made it right for the eyes. 


That is why every Emeralite has 
a special screen which changes or- 
dinary electric light into soft, eye- 
saving daylight. Your eyes behave 
better and last longer when they 
work with a light that suits them, 


Emeralite will please your eyes, 
harmonize with and enhance the dig- 
nity of any environment. 

Emeralites are those good looking, 
practical lamps that you see in the 
best offices everywhere. They are also 
ideal for many uses in the home. 


Genuine Emeralites arebranded. 
Look for the name on the green 
glass shade. It is your guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


Illustration shows 
Model No. 8734 B,18” 
high, for flat top desk 
or table. 


Sold by office sup- 
ply and electrical 
dealers. Write for 
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Pastel illustrated booklet 
Glass Shade Showing over 50 de- 


signs of Emeralites 
for every writing 
and reading need. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
39 Warren St., New York 


Makers of Lighting 
Devices since 1874 


Every Man Has to Be Looked After ° 


(Continued from page 33) 


dinner, but he was expected to scramble 
around and find things for himself—a task 
no longer simple since young Bob had 
formed the habit of borrowing his pet 
shirts and waistcoats. He entered the 
bathroom, stopped the water, and returned 
to the bedroom. As he approached his 
chiffonier he saw something that had thus 
far escaped his notice—a half sheet of 
paper, bearing a penciled line in his wife’s 
round hand. He picked it up and read 
the message at a glance: 


No 


_ Dinner at half-past seven. 
guests. 


No hurry. 


Dazedly he glanced at his watch. It 
was not yet quarter of seven. He had 
forty-five minutes to bathe and dress, a 
glorious interval—if—if no one came in. 
And no guests! Thank the lord for that! 
But what did it all mean? Did it— 
Hollinger’s next reflection was character- 
istic of the well-seasoned and experienced 
husband he had become—did it mean 
that Margaret had some big expensive 
plan to spring on him, something that 
needed his approval, and that all this 
comfort was designed to put him into sucha 
state of well-being that approval would 
come promptly and painlessly? 

The reflection made Hollinger thought- 
ful. He continued to consider it as he 
bathed and dressed. What was it? Some- 
thing for Margaret or something for 
Anne, or something for them both? A 
trip to Europe? A winter in the South? 
Margaret’s portrait painted by that 
three-thousand-dollar artist fellow who 
had been following her about of late? 
Whatever it was, the comfort of this hour 
was almost worth it—really was quite 
worth it. 

The dinner gong sounded its three mel- 
low notes and Hollinger went down-stairs. 
There was still that extraordinary silence 
about the house. He could not under- 
stand it, but he was wrapped in the peace 
of it as in a wadded garment. He had 
expected to find the living-room empty 
and the family at the table. But his little 
human world was before the fireplace in 
the big, comfortable room—Margaret and 
Anne in easy chairs, young Bob standing, 
back to the blaze, talking to his mother. 


HE husband and father experienced a 

thrill of apprehension. It was all so 
abnormal that for an instant his sense of 
peace was gone. In the next moment he 
was reassured by his son’s casual nod, by 
his wife’s familiar, “Oh, there you are, 
dear,” and by the easy acceptance of his 
daughter’s expression. Nothing was 
wrong, then. Doubtless he had been 
right in his first theory. It was a financial 
hold-up, and a mighty well-staged one. 
Margaret, however, rose and headed the 
little procession into the dining-room. 

Here, also, he found the new atmos- 
phere of quiet comfort. The service per- 
formed by the maid who had upset his 
coffee at breakfast was excellent. Her 
shoes did not squeak. The soup was hot 
and good. So was the rest of the dinner. 
And, instead of telling him all her trou- 


National Desk Lamp | bles, stopping only to train the waitress 


MERALITE 


in the dining-room, as was her custom, 


his wife talked of a play she had attended 
the night before, while Anne and young 

b chimed in good-humoredly. Young 
Bob could be very entertaining when he 
chose; but he reserved his best moments 
for the outer world. 

Hollinger ate his dinner and said little. 
He was increasingly puzzled. They were 
petting something over on him; but what? 
Te was amused and interested, but he 
was much more than this. 
oughly comfortable. 

After dinner, in the living-room, he 
stretched himself out in his pet chair, lit a 
cigar, and tentatively picked up an eve- 
ning newspaper. That would start some- 
thing! Usually it was the signal for an 
extended monologue on Margaret’s part; 
but to-night she selected a new novel and 
appeared to become absorbed in it. Be- 
hind his newspaper Hollinger grinned 
and waited. All this was camouflage. 
She would spring the thing on him now, 
whatever it was. The children had slipped 
out, leaving the coast clear for her. ut 
she did not speak, and her husband, read- 
ing at first with half his mind on her, soon 
lost himself in his newspaper. The room 
was very quiet—no sound save the steady 
tick-tock of the tall old clock and the fall 
of a log on the frre. 


He was thor- 


T LAST the clock struck ten and Hol- 
linger came to himself withastart. He 
must have dozed a little. He glanced at 
Margaret. She was still sitting across the 
table from him, but her book had fallen 
into her lap. Her head rested against the 
back of her chair and her eyes were on the 
fire. She looked very pretty and absurdly , 
young to be the mother of a grown son 
and daughter. Hollinger rose and smiled 
at her apologetically. 

“I must have dropped off,” he said. 

“Yes, and it’s bedtime,” she cheerfully 
agreed. “Are you going up-stairs?” 

Hollinger nodded, watching her curi- 
ously as she went about the room, putting 
the night screen before the fire and switch- 
ing off the electric lights. She never left 
these details to servants. She returned to 
him, slipped her arm in his, and the two 
ascended the wide staircase. 

Hollinger’s chief emotion now was an 
overwhelming curiosity. He actually 
longed to ask his wife what it all meant, 
but he set his lips against the impulse. He 
would know soon enough. But when the 
paused at his door Margaret casually held 
up her cheek for a good-night kiss. 

“Im going right to bed,” she said. 
“Pm rather tired.” 

Her husband experienced a momentary 
sense of panic. Was this it? Had she 
learned to-day that she was ill—must face 
an operation or something of the sort; 
and were they all in a conspiracy to keep 
it from him? Was that what made her so 
subdued and put the soft pedal on the 
children? He caught her shoulders. 

“Margaret,” he said, almost roughly, 
“is there anything wrong with you?” 

Her look of surprise was so genuine 
that his grasp relaxed at once. 

“Good gracious, no!” she said. “What 
makes you ask? Do I look ill?” 


“No—no, of course not.” Hollinger 
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“went like clockwork. 


kissed her affectionately. It was the first 
kiss she had offered him for a long time. 
“Good night,” he said, and entered his 
room and closed the door. He meant to 
think it all over. But he didn’t. He was 
tired of thinking, and the sheets of his bed 
were turned down and his pajamas and 
dressing-gown were waiting. New atten- 
tions, all these, but wonderfully soothing. 
In half an hour he was in bed and asleep. 


aus began the new régime of peace 
and tranquillity in the Hollinger house- 
hold, a régime that went on with no expla- 
nations to its head, and with but few in- 
terruptions in its perfection. As Marga- 
ret Hollinger was no miracle worker, there 
were sporadic interruptions. There was 
an occasional failure in food or service, 
there was an occasional outbreak from 
Anne or young Bob, only momentary, 
however, and immediately suppressed. 

For the rest, the household machinery 
Nightly, Hollinger 
found everything, as on that incredible 
first evening, ready for his toilet, and the 
family, when the young folks were at 
home, awaiting him when the dinner gong 
rang. Also it struck him that the young 
folks were at home more than usual. 
Once, during the week, young Bob sug- 
gested a family theatre party, and himself 
took his parents and sister to a well-se- 
lected and entertaining play. On another 
occasion Margaret suggested that she and 
her husband go to a popular musical 
comedy, and they went, and had supper 
afterward. The remaining evenings they 
put in at home, in true Darby and Joan 
fashion, Hollinger reading and dozing, his 
wife reading or sewing; but always ready 
at the stroke of ten to accompany him up- 
stairs, always leaving him at his door with 
a good-night kiss. Hollinger held stead- 
fastly to his resolution to ask no questions. 

On the seventh night Margaret, having 
kissed him, suddenly clung to him. 

“Oh, Bob darling,” she sobbed, ‘‘are 
you really getting rested?” 

Her husband looked down at her. The 
explanation was coming now, but already 
he had an inkling of what it was. To un- 
derstand it fully, however, he must pro- 
ceed with great caution. 

“Yes, dear,” he said. “I am. Come in 
a minute.” 

He drew her across the threshold to- 
ward the waiting fire. 

“Been worried about me?” he asked. 

“I was almost crazy at first—and of 
course I didn’t dare to show it, when Miss 
Keller had warned me so solemnly.” 

Hollinger, relaxed but attentive in the 
deep chair next to hers, stiffened sudden- 
ly; but his comment was still casual. 

“I’m afraid she frightened you. She 
shouldn’t have done that.” 

“She tried not to. She told me over 
and over that nothing was serious yet. 
But she admitted that something very 
serious might come unless you had com- 
plete relief from nervous strain, and an 
environment where everything moved 
like silk running through a shuttle. She 
said she could assure you that at the office, 
and that the children and I must do it at 
home. We have, darling, haven’t we?” 

Hollinger reached out, took her hand 
and kissed it. He was deeply touched. 
So all this was not family profiteering, as 
he had basely suspected, but family love 
for him—its recent agreeable manifesta- 


tions being the result of an awful scare 
that girl must have thrown his family in- 
to! An impluse of white anger toward 
Miss Keller filled him. How dared she 
interfere with his home life and put his 
nearest and dearest through a week of 
mental suffering? Then he recalled the 
result of her efforts, and softened. 

“Let me see,” he asked easily, as if to 
refresh his memory, “what day was it you 
had your talk with her—Monday?” 

Margaret took her hand from his to as- 
sist in a search for her handkerchief. 

“Yes, last Monday, after lunch,” she 
said. “Just a week ago to-day. Heavens, 
I shall never forget it! When she was an- 
nounced I had just had a scene with Hel- 
ma, the new cook, and my nerves were in 
tatters. It seemed such a big thing to me. 
But after my talk with Miss Keller I saw 
how foolish it was, and how unimportant 
everything was except—except you, dear.” 
She wiped her eyes and turned to him. 

“So she told you about it, didn’t she? 
She warned me not to, and I was afraid 
just now that I had given everything 
away. But I—I simply had to know that 
you were improving. And you are. We 
can all see that you are.” 

“Yes, dear, I am.” Hollinger spoke 
very gently. He had been thinking fast 
and his heart was full. They had done 
this for him—because they loved him, be- 
cause they thought he was suffering, be- 
cause they saw the one way they could 
help him. Margaret was speaking again. 

“And you mustn’t think, darling, be- 
cause I have broken over just this once, 
that I’m going to do it again. Things are 
going on just as they have been. I have 
discovered that it can be done—and it 
shall be done. I promise you that.” 

“You shouldn’t have worried,” Hol- 
linger muttered, returning to the one 
phase of the situation that made him feel 
guilty. “Surely you could see for your- 
self that I wasn’t very sick.” 

“Oh, I didn’t worry so much after the 
first few days. I saw that you were relax- 
ing. And Miss Keller telephoned that 
she saw it, too.” ; 

Hollinger smiled to himself. Margaret 
resolutely returned her handkerchief to 
her pocket. 


“But there’s one thing I do want to 
talk to you about, darling, before we 
drop the subject,” she said hesitatingly; “‘if 
you feel up to it, I mean. Miss Keller 
said I must always stop right off if I saw 
that little wrinkle come in your forehead 
—but I do feel there is something you 
ought to know. Bob!’’—she leaned to- 
ward him— “that girl is in love with you!”’ 

“What!” Hollinger stiffened in his 
chair as if from an electric shock. The 
wrinkle she had been warned about corru- 
gated his brow. - His voice was terrible in 
its icy displeasure. ‘‘Margaret, are you 
out of your senses?” he added, staring at 
his wife as if she were a stranger. 

“Oh, Bob darling, don’t get excited. 
It’s so bad for you. And don’t misunder- 
stand. I know you didn’t know it. I 
don’t think she knows it herself. I know 
she’s a lovely girl and—and everything 
that she should be. But—there she is 
with you all the time—and she has been 
with you three years. How can she help 
caring for you? I don’t blame her, really 
I don’t, dear. I’m only thinking of how 
wretched she will be.” 
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Hollinger leaned back in his chair and 
firmly took himself in hand. A horrible 
depression engulfed him. So it was all 
over! He might have expected that. It 
had been too good to last. One perfect 
week! But now that Margaret had got 
this wretched maggot into her brain there 
would be no more peace for her or for him. 
The hideous injustice of it sickened him. 
He rose wearily. He had never felt so ab- 
solute a sense of the futility of human 
effort; nevertheless he must make an ef- 
fort to straighten the thing out. 

“Margaret,” he said dully, “this notion 
is nothing short of sheer insanity. It’s an 
insult to Miss Keller and to me and to 
yourself. You’ve got to get rid of it. Do 
you understand?” He took her shoulders 
in his hands and forced her to meet his 
eyes. ‘“You’ve—got—to—get—rid—of 
—it,” he slowly repeated, emphasizing 
each word with a little shake. 

Her eyes were full of panic. 

“Oh, Bob,” she cried, “don’t get ex- 
cited. Please, please don’t! It’s so dread- 
ful for you! PII take it back—indeed, in- 
deed I will. I’m sorry I spoke. Perhaps 
I was mistaken. I believe | was mistaken. 
Try to forget what I said. I’ll never speak 
of it again. I won’teven think of it again.” 

Her husband bent and kissed her, then 
very gently propelled her toward the door. 

“All right, dear,” he said wearily; “we 
won’t talk any more about it. It’s too 
idiotic to give a thought to.” 


Bur when she had gone, and while he 
slowly undressed, he himself gave pro- 
tracted thought to it. It was the worst 
twist yet, for of course Margaret would 
brood upon it, and, notwithstanding her 
promise, would bring it up again. It 
meant that, sooner or later, Miss Keller 
would have to go, and since that was the 
case it might as well be sooner. Anyway, 
she was inclined to take too much upon 
herself. She had brought about this sit- 
uation by a misguided effort to help him. 
He must give her a little pointer about 
this, anyhow. He must do it at once. 
Otherwise, there was no telling what the 
girl might do in her new rôle of goddess 
in his domestic machine. 

It was late the next afternoon before he 
found time to broach the subject to her. 
When the last mail had been cleared off 
his desk he swung his chair around and 
faced her. 

“I understand,” he began casually, 
“that you’ve been straightening out my 
domestic tangle a bit.” 

He looked at her keenly as he spoke. 
She flushed, but met the ook with clear 
gray eyes. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “then Mrs. Hol- 
linger has told you! I hoped she wouldn’t 
—but of course I knew that sooner or later 
she would.” She gathered up her note- 
book and started to rise, but Hollinger 
checked her. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, feeling his 
way. “Tell me why you did it. Pm 
rather curious to know.” 

She looked surprised. 

“Why, isn’t it obvious?” she asked. “I 
knew she adored you and that a little 
scare would straighten her out. It did, 
too, didn’t it? I could see the result in 
twenty-four hours.” 

As he did not answer she looked at him 
more closely. “I hope you don’t mind,” 
she said in a different tone. “I hope you 


don’t think I have taken too much on 
myself.” x 

Hollinger shook his head rather help- 
lessly. He did not know just what to say. 
The girl went on speaking. 

“You see,” she continued, “it was in- 
tended as a sort of farewell gift from me. 
I am leaving you in a month, and I—well, 
I thought Pd like to make things easier 
for you before I went, if I could. I’ve 
been training my successor, too—Miss 
Kearney,” she hurried on, as he sat star- 
ing at her in stunned silence. “I think she 
will work in very nicely, but of course you 
must be patient with her at first. That's 
one reason why I wanted things right for 
you at home. They’re bound to be a little 
unsettled here for a fortnight or so, till 
Miss Kearney gets into her office stride.” 

“Look here,” Hollinger interrupted 
sharply, “why are you leaving?” 

“Why, I—” the girl flushed charmingly 
—‘‘T’m going to be married. I’m going 
to marry David Ransome the end of next 
month. Haven’t you suspected.?” She 
was laughing as well as blushing now. 
“We both thought you had.” 

“Im afraid Im not very observant. 
Ransome? Well, that’s great! Why, he’s 
the very chap I’d have picked for you 
myself if I had thought of it. He’s the 
cleverest fellow in the office. I’ve been 
meaning to give him a better job and a 
substantial rise. Pll do it at once.” 

“Thats awfully good of you.” The 
girl was looking at him with shining eyes. 

“And your wedding present from the 
firm will be a year’s salary,’’ said Hol- 
linger briskly. 

“Oh, Mr. Hollinger, this is too much! 
Why—it’s like a fairy tale!” 

“But how the deuce I’m going to get 
along without you,” Hollinger ended with 
a deep sigh, returning to. selfish reflec- 
tions, “I can’t imagine.” 

“Tt will be hard at first,” said the girl 
simply. “I’ve rather spoiled you. But 
Miss Kearney is bright and ambitious. 
She will soon look after you as well as I did.” 

“Humph,” muttered Hollinger, almost 
resentfully, ‘so I’ve got to be looked after, 
have I?” 

“Every man has to be looked after,” 
said the girl quietly. “One of the saddest 
sights on earth is a man who isn’t being 
looked after.” 


OLLINGER told his wife the news 
that night. 

“By the way,” he said, as he and Mar- 
garet reached the upper landing on their 
way to bed, “Miss Keller is going to be 
married next month—to my best sales- 
man, Dave Ransome.” 

“Oh, Bob!” Margaret stopped short to 
consider the announcement. He could 
see her taking it in, while slowly her face 
grew luminous. “Isn’t that splendid!” 
she breathed delightedly. 

“Yes. It rather upsets a certain little 
theory of yours, too, doesn’t it?” Hol- 
linger teased. “She and Dave have been 
engaged for eighteen months.” 

Matas nodded. 

“Yes, it does,” she handsomely ad- 
mitted; and then added the traditional 
last words: “I saw that she was in love 
with someone, and of course I naturally 
thought it was you. It would have 
been,” she ended with true wifely convic- 
tion, “if she hadn’t been engaged to an- 
other man. That’s all that saved her!” 
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People Do Have Queer Pets 


(Continued from page 68) 


Omaha store one evening and asked me if 
he could sleep in one of the cages during 
her stay in the city. The hotel manager 
had notified her that she could not keep 
him in her room. When she came in she 
was also toting a blue satin pillow for the 
simian to sleep on. She kissed him an 
almost tearful good-by when I promised 
to take good care of him. 

The next morning I found feathers 
scattered all over the store. For a mo- 
ment I was terror-stricken at the thought 
that the monkey had killed a lot of my 
valuable birds. Then I saw that he had 
ripped open the pillow and strewn its 
feathers in every direction. 

A monkey has a streak of mischief in 
his make-up that no amount of discipline 
will ever curb. I remember how one of 
our best customers, a very wealthy 
Omaha widow, came into the store with a 
distinguished-looking man who was very 
attentive to her. She was quite taken 
with a cute little marmoset monkey we 
had just received. While she was bending 
over the cage he reached out and grabbed 
her hat. ae she jumped back, the hat 
came off—and with it her perfectly good 
wig. I don’t know whether the monkey 
spoiled a budding romance or not, but the 
woman was lost to us forever as a cus- 
tomer. 

Not long ago we had a pair of moss 
monkeys that we got genuinely attached 
to. A moss monkey is a tiny fellow, and 
he makes a wonderful pet. One of them, 
full grown, would not weigh a pound. 
This pair had an insatiable appetite for 
bugs, worms, and spiders, and would 
clamber up to the ceiling to investigate 
every cobweb in sight. The only way we 
could coax them down was to show them 
worms in a glass bottle. At first they 
tried to pick them out through the glass, 
but they soon learned that wasn’t the way 
to do it. Then they turned the bottle up- 
side down and shook the worms out. 


SOME time, ago I heard of a Western 
woman with one of the queerest collec- 
tions of pets on record. Among her fa- 
vorites was a baby kangaroo that followed 
' her about with awkward jumps. He was 
as fond of being petted as a Maltese cat. 
She also had an ostrich that she hitched 
to a light pneumatic-tired trotting cart 
and drove around at a rapid rate. She 
had some difficulty in guiding her queer 
steed until she hit upon the idea of tap- 
ping him with a long whip on the opposite 
side of the head from that in which she 
wanted him to turn. Occasionally he 
would spy a bit of orange peel or other 
morsel along the road, and would pull up 
with a nerve-racking jerk and dive side- 
wise for it. 

I know a man who for years had a small 
alligator that answered to the name of 
“Paddy” with a strange croak. Its own- 
er’s business took him away from home 
for weeks at a time, and Paddy accom- 
panied him on all his trips. 

Thousands of people keep pigs, but 
most of us want them as far away from 

| the house as possible. I know of a Den- 
ver woman, however, who made a privi- 
| leged pet of a little porker she had raised 


on a bottle from the time when he tipped 
the scales at less than a pound. On her 
“receiving days,” the pig, sleek and be- 
ribboned, was likely to be found perched 
on the most comfortable chair in the 
drawing-room, gravely blinking at the 
guests. When he grew to be a menace to 
sculpture and bric-a-brac, dainty quarters 
were provided near the house. 

This pig even permitted his mistress’s 
little son to fit a white harness about his 
shoulders and back him between the 
shafts of a specially constructed cart for 
a whirl in a nearby park. 

I know a traveling salesman in St. 
Louis with a passion for fancy fish. In 
his aquarium at home he has thousands 
of goldfish and tropical fish of all kinds. 
An old retired sailor of my acquaintance 
has a couple of enormous turtles. When 
he settles himself for a quiet smoke, he 
often uses one of them for'a footstool. I 
have seen him stand on the back of one 
of his pets when he wanted to reach some- 
thing on a high shelf. 

Children collect many odd pets. I 
know plenty of boys who are devoted to 
horned toads. At different times we have 
these pets on sale, and I have never grown 
tired of watching them eat. If you want 
to make a horned toad your friend for life 
give him a breakfast of meal worms. The 
toad will roll out a slender tongue and 
whisk in a worm so quick that the eye 
cannot follow the movement. 


'TOADS are one kind of pet that I would 

not care to have in my personal pos- 
session. A second class is snakes. But I 
have met people who preferred snakes to 
any animal or bird. The wife of a British 
army officer told me that she “adored” 
snakes, but simply could not bear to be in 
the same room with a canary. 

Perhaps my antipathy to snakes is due . 
to a very exciting experience I once had 
with a rattler. In my early business days 
I went on a rattlesnake hunt with a friend 
of mine who was an expert at “catching 
’em alive.” We captured a dozen or 
fifteen by using a forked stick with a looped 
cord and slipknot attached to the end of 
it. One had to be very quick in pinning 
the snake down at the throat with the 
stick and slipping the noose over his head. 

The night following the hunt I put our 
day’s catch into a ah covered it with a 
wire screen and then went to bed. About 
midnight I was awakened by something 
slowly gliding across the foot of the bed. 
In the half light I could make out first the 
gleaming eyes, then the coil of one of the 
rattlers. Fortunately, I had brought the 
forked stick into the bedroom and it was 
leaning against the wall near by. I made 
a leap for it and pinned the ‘snake down. 
On returning it to the tub I found that a 
marauding cat had knocked the screen 
off; but fortunately only this one snake 
had stirred. 

A snake I was carrying in stock once 
got out of his pen and wriggled between 
the bars of a canary’s cage. After he had 
swallowed the canary his girth was so 
much increased that he could not crawl 
out again, so he was trapped-at the scene 
of the crime. 
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In the bathroom shown above, Upson Board is used in combination 
with a wainscot of Upson Fibre-Tile, which makes it possible for 
every home to have tile-like walls in kitchen, bathroom, laundry— 
attractive, washable, durable, at about one-tenth the cost of ceramic tile. 


(for every ceiling - including the bedroom 


Upson Board makes walls and ceilings of 
enduring charm, that can never crack or fall 


IN IS MORE irritating or embarrassing 
than to have cracked or spotted walls and ceilings — 


— especially in the bedroom, which should be the most 
restful room in the house. 


Yet nearly every home has at least one room whose 
ceiling should be re-covered. Sagging plaster is dangerous. 
Ceilings are falling every day, frequently injuring occupants 
of the room. 


By Upsonizing, your carpenter can quickly make any ceil- 
ing safe as well as beautiful, at comparatively little cost — 
without the irritating dust and delay of re-plastering, which 
is never satisfactory. Even ordinary leaks should not 
permanently injure Upson Board ceilings. 


Upson Board truly seems the nearest-perfect wall and 


ceiling material. It is simply refined or recreated lumber samamaitammn 
—one of the oldest and most useful building materials. UP 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Upson Board is better for ceilings than other materials 
— especially heavy, brittle boards— since jars or vibrations 
cannot cause it to loosen or fall. Its edges will not crumble, 
and nails hold securely—an essential quality for any ceiling 
material. There is little waste in cutting and fitting. 


Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners—an exclusive Upson 
creation — hold the panels securely in place from the back, 
thus eliminating all the ugly nail marks of imitations. 


The non-absorbent surface of Upson Board saves $5 to 
$15 per room in cost of painting over absorbent boards, by 
eliminating a costly priming coat. Its unlimited decorative 
possibilities adapt it for use in the finest of homes as well 


__ as the modest cottage. 


Send six cents in stamps today for portfolio of 
Upsonized interiors, copy of our new, interesting book- 
let on Upson Fibre-Tile, and partly finished samples of 


ON Upson Board and Upson Fibre-Tile. 


1021 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


These sketches show the out- 
line of the mouldings used 
in the attractive Upsonized 
bedroom above. 


Extra-thick, Extra-strong 
Upson Board (14”) is a de 
luxe lining for the very finest 
interiors. 
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BAKELITE 
REDMANOL 


You will be proud of a pipe 
or holder with a handsome 
mouthpiece of genuine 
Bakelite or Redmanol. 


In clear or in clouded gold- 
en yellows, this material is 
equal to amber in beauty, 
but is far stronger. It is 
light in weight, tasteless and 
non-absorbent. In novelty 
colors, ruby, emerald, 
amethyst, jet and others, 
iti makes very attractive 
holders. 


Pipes and holders of the 
most widely known makes 
may be had with Bakelite 
or Redmanol mouthpieces. 
Ask your smoke shop to 
show them. 


; 
BAKELITE CORPORATION | || 
8 West goth Street New York | j 
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THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


We have a fairly steady sale for ferrets, 
and many people make household pets of 
them. Most of them, however, are used 
for hunting rabbits and other small ani- 
mals, although this practice is against the 
law in some states. Ordinarily, the ferret 
| is a good household companion. He is 
| likely to be gentle with children, and he 
will keep down rats and mice if you do 
not feed him raw meat. 

We hear occasional stories of people 
who form strong attachments for the big- 
ger animals not often seen outside of cir- 
cus or zoo. I know of one wealthy Chicago 
man who bought a baby elephant, not 
much taller than a pony, for his son to 
play with, and of a woman who appeared 
ata Los Angeles hotel and demanded that 
her pet lonke allowed to sleep in her room. 

A woman living in the exclusive resi- 
dential section of Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently had a trained duck that followed 
| her everywhere on foot and rode on the 
running board of her motor car. 


I HAVE never been able to build up any 
general philosophy covering people’s de- 
sires for strange pets. I suppose there is 
a certain distinction attached to possess- 
ing something out of the ordinary— 
whether it is a rare book, an Egyptian 
scarab, or a Gila monster. Women are 
more likely to have queer pets than men 
are. The average man turns to his old 
friend, the dog. 

One of the most unusual sales we ever 
made to a woman was the disposal of six 
big boa constrictors to a Russian countess 
who had created a sensation as a dancer 
and wanted the snakes for a dancing 
act. 

Another strange customer was an old 
woman with antiquated puff sleeves, high 
collars, and the oddest hats you could 
imagine. Before her husband died she 
bought numerous expensive pets from us. 
After his death she had but little money 
to spend; but the store still drew her like 
af{magnet. Nearly every day she would 
come in to talk and play with the birds 
and dogs. Occasionally when we had a 
“shopworn” puppy, or a bird that had 
been returned because it wouldn’t sing, 
she would buy it for a dollar or so and 
carry it off in the manner of one who had 
found a treasure. 

One of my best customers is a woman 
artist, particularly noted for the excellence 
of her china painting. She is passionately 
fond of finches, redbirds, and canaries, 
for which she has a special room, or aviary. 

This woman likes to take the birds into 
her studio. While painting, she is sur- 
rounded by a chirping flock, that roost on 
her shoulders and poke about among her 
paints. She says she can do better work 
with her bird companions near. 

Women are by far the best customers 
for birds, but men often buy valuable 
| homing or carrier pigeons. A short time 
ago I heard of a sale of four carriers at a 
price of three thousand dollars. 

When a man chooses a pet, he buys 
one that he can play with. Nine times 
out of ten it is a dog; and three times out 
of five it is one of the bigger breeds. A 
toy dog, such as the Pomeranian or Chi- 
huahua, is much too frail to suit his fancy. 
When a man is buying a dog he asks doz- 
ens of questions about his pedigree, his 
intelligence, and his probable size when 
| he is fully grown. Then he will put the 


dog out on the floor and watch him trot 
around, to see how he handles himself. 
When the average woman buys a dog as a 
pet, she usually takes him after a brief 
inspection—and_ because she likes his 
“looks.” 

On the other hand, if a man is sent to 
buy a bird he is likely to ask us to pick 
out a good one for him. But a woman 
will shop for an hour, looking at scores of 
birds of all colors and breeds. She is a> 
careful in her selection as she would be in 
buying an expensive_gown. 

I believe that the Boston bull is prob- 
ably the most popular dog, particularly 
among people who want one that can be 
kept in the house. The collie seems to be 
the gentlest dog, and he is patient as a 
mother in playing with and taking care of 
young children. The Airedale is the best 
example of a “one-man dog.” He forms a 
strong attachment for his owner, and he 
will often attack anyone who attempts to 
“rough” his master, even in play. 

Probably the smallest and most deli- 
cate dog is the Chihuahua. These are 
beautiful little creatures with indented 
domelike head, dark luminous eyes and 
frail legs. They are so tiny that they can 
be carried in a good-sized overcoat pocket. 
It is hard to believe that these fragile, 
sensitive mites are direct descendants of 
wild Mexican dogs that the Indians tamed 
by crossing with the domestic canine. 

The Pomeranian is one of the hardiest 
of the toy dogs and is less susceptible to 
sickness than some of the larger breeds. 

Many people seem to believe that a 
bulldog is a vicious and dangerous pet, 
especially with children, but my experi- 
ence has indicated that they are mistaken. 
I know of few other animals that are more 
even in disposition, more tractable, more 
affectionate, and more dependable com- 
panions for children. A well-bred bulldog, 
particularly the Boston bull, is a high- 
strung animal, however, and requires a 
little care in handling. 


VERY now and then you read of some 

pedigreed dog bringing an extremely 
high price. I have heard of bulldogs being 
sold for as high as fifteen hundred dollars, 
but I never received that much. A German 
police dog, with a certificate of thorough 
training, is worth at least two hundred 
and fifty dollars. It is well to add that 
famous dogs are like perfect blue-white 
diamonds. If you have a rare specimen, 
and it happens to strike the fancy of 
someone to whom money is no considera- 
tion, you can get almost any price for it. 

There are fads and fashions in dogs, just 
as there are in feminine apparel. These 
shifting fancies eliminated the tiny Oxford 
and the Dandy Dinmont. `The Spitz is 
hardly ever seen in the East to-day, al- 
though quite a few are being sold in the 
West. The pug, formerly a common fa- 
vorite with women, has almost entirely 
disappeared. 

One of my amusing experiences with a 
dog I have never forgotten, because ıt 
happened in conjunction with the most 
important event in my life. When Mrs. 
Geisler and I named our wedding day we 
decided to have the ceremony performe 
by an old minister living in a town some 
little distance away. We had both known 
him all our lives, and we were sure we 
could not prevail upon him to accept any 
money for his services. Remembering 
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So fine and so rare, the exquisite beauty of 
Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, fills the eye with 
delight and is smooth, like porcelain to the touch. 
In white or tints, on woodwork or furniture, any- 
where, it lasts longer than paint. Vitralite is 
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that the old gentleman was fond of pets, 
I took along as a present a very valuable 
St. Bernard dog that I had raised from the 
time it was a sprawling puppy. When our 
honeymoon was about a week old the dog 
came home. Although we had taken him 
on a thirty-five-mile train`trip, he had 
managed to find his way back on foot. 
The minister always vowed that it was a 
“put-up job!” 

People are forever asking me, “What 
can I do to keep my dog healthy?” The 
best advice I know is not to pamper him 
too much, and not to feed him raw meat, 
except occasionally. The best winter diet 
is cooked meat, chopped, and mixed with 
oatmeal or rice. This should be alternated 
with cooked vegetables and a dog biscuit 
three or four times a week. Remember, 
also, that your dog can perspire only 
through his tongue, and if he is unable to 
get plenty of fresh water in the summer 
time, his suffering is intense. 

Another question I am asked daily is 
how long pets will live. The normal life 
of the average dog is about twelve years. 
A few live to be fifteen and eighteen years 
old, but they get very decrepit. Parrots 
often reach the age of seventy years; and 
there is an authentic record of one that 
lived to be ninety-three. The customa 
life of the canary is ten years, clehouigh 
most of them stop singing before this. 

Of all birds, the canary is the most pop- 
ular. This is because of his relative cheap- 
ness, his beauty, and his delightful voice. 
The “Roller,” which comes from the Hartz 
Mountains in Europe, is the sweetest singer 
among canaries. : 

The female canary never sings. It has 
a little song that it whistles only during 
the mating season. My daughter had an 
excellent Roller, called “Pete,” that she 
taught to whistle part of the song: “I’m 
Afraid to Go Home in the Dark.” She 
sold the bird to a friend, and shortly 
afterward we were inundated with orders 
for birds that could whistle that one-time 
popular song. : 


ERHAPS the best singer among birds 
is the golden-brown and black Shaina 
thrush, a beautiful native of India. The 
piping bullfinch can be taught to whistle 
different tunes and to imitate other birds. 
A bullfinch can often whistle two or three 
songs. Many of them are trained in Eu- 
rope by cobblers, tailors, and other men 
whose occupations keep them confined. 
The plumage of the canary is not so 
bright in confinement as it is in its natural 
haunts. Lack of sunlight and the free life 
of the wild dulls its colors to a slight ex- 
tent. To remedy this condition, there is 
_ a “color food” that can be given to birds. 
One should be careful in feeding a ca- 
nary. Sugar makes it fat and “logy” and 
causes it to stop singing. A small piece 
of apple and a piece of lettuce about as 
big as a quarter occasionally, a piece of 
bird biscuit on alternate days, together 
with plenty of seed and water is sufficient 
food for a canary. Grit of some sort 
should be accessible, and it is well to keep 
a piece of cuttlefish bone in reach to aid 
digestion and to keep the beak from grow- 
ing too long. Do not hang the cage in a 
window where there is a constant draft, 
and do not insist on a bath more than 
three times a week. Sometimes, if the 
canary refuses to bathe at all, it is a good 
idea to sprinkle water over him. 


When a bird is brought home from the 
store it usually takes several days or even 
a week for it to get acquainted with its 
new quarters. Eventually, if one is pa- 
tient, it will start to sing. Sometimes it 
takes a Shama thrush as long as three 
weeks to become acquainted with new 
faces and new surroundings. 


OE of the omnipresent 

canary is the house cat. Yet cats can 
be broken of their manifestations of this 
natural appetite. I havea friend who has 
improved on the usual plan of switching 
a cat every time it is caught snooping 
around the birds. He tried the experi- 
ment of squirting his cat’s feet with seltzer 
water from a handy bottle. A-cat above 
all else hates to get its feet wet—and it 
was not long before this one learned to 
leave the birds alone. 

This friend, who is also a dealer, had an 
assistant who was a good, dependable 
man when he was sober. One day, after 
imbibing a prohibition cocktail, he forgot 
to latch the cage doors when he had 
finished feeding the birds. Coming back 
tothe store, the dealer found sixty canaries 
and fifteen or twenty pigeons flying about 
the room. Ontopof a showcase the cat lay 
asleep. The birds, circling around, again 
and again came within striking distance, 
but the cat never stirred. 

The African gray parrot, coming from 
a section near the northern coast of that 
continent, is one of the best among talk- 
ing birds. It has a soft, clear tone, and it 
is also a wonderful whistler. The blue 
macaw is a beautiful bird, but it talks far 
less fluently. 

A few parrakeets, which are very small 
members of the parrot family, have been 
taught to talk; þat they cannot imitate 
the human voice anywhere near as well as 
their big brothers and sisters. Great 
numbers of these parrakeets are found in 
south Australia. 

Many people complain that their par- 
rots screech continually. This is due to 
the fact that they were caught when they 
were at least half grown and had time to 
learn those raucous cries in the jungle. 
The wild shrieks you hear are their jungle 
calls. A parrot caught before he has 
learned to fly will not screech. He will 
also pick up conversation more readily. 

In teaching a parrot to talk, one should 
repeat a word or a short sentence over and 
over again. Do not try to teach him too 
much at ene time, but wait until he has 
mastered one phrase before you start on 
another. It is well to keep a parrot alone 
in a darkened room while instructing him. 
There is nothing to distract his attention. 
If he still does not make headway with 
his lessons, cover the cage, and you will 
find that he will concentrate better on 
what you are saying. 

A few parrots can sing fairly well. We 
had an African gray that could sing 
“When the Roll is Called up Yonder, PI 
Be There,” “Robin Adair’—and it even 
attempted parts of “Every Morn I Bring 
Thee Violets.” 

Folks often ask me if a parrot or crow 


erils of the 


will talk better after his tongue has been - 


split. My answer is “No!” This is an 
inhuman and an inexcusable practice. If 
a bird is going to talk at all it will talk as 
well, if not better, with its tongue in the 
shape that nature fashioned it. 

Many parrots have a decided streak of 


mischief. I recall that a woman once 
wrote me from Peoria, Illinois, asking 
what might be done to quell an altogether 
unruly parrot that she owned. This bird 
had taken a weird fancy to the woman 
living next door, who, in turn, thoroughly 
detested it. Every time the parrot got 
out of its cage it flew across and roosted 
on the neighbor’s head, driving her into 
hysterics. The last time the parrot went 
calling, she wrote, the neighbor was 
“pouring” at a porch tea party. The in- 
cident made her so angry that mutual re- 
lations were pained. to the breaking 
point. 

We advised our correspondent to tell 
her neighbor to give the bird a sharp rap 
over the beak with a lead pencil the next 
time it settled on her head. A parrot is 
very sensitive to even a light blow on its 
beak. She wrote a few months later that 
the experiment had quite broken the par- 
rot of its roving tendencies. 

At home we used to have a pet magpie 
called “Luther,” with a passion for any- 
thing that was shiny. y daughter was 
continually missing things from her dress- 
ing table and sewing-room. Luther fell 
under suspicion. resently a valuable 
ring disappeared, and one is ink sons de- 
cided to do a little detective work. He 
shadowed Luther for some time and 
trailed him to his cache. Behind a trunk 
in the attic lay hidden the missing arti- 
cles. Among them was a cigarette case, 
two silver thimbles, a pair of manicure 
scissors, a silver drinking cup, a souvenir 
spoon, and the product of his last raid—a 
white-gold ring set with small diamonds 
and rubies. 


HE sale for birds of all kinds is con- 

stantly increasing. In order to keep 
pace with this demand I have been obliged 
to establish a large warehouse in the bird 
center of Europe, and to maintain a staff 
of agents there. In addition, my three 
sons make annual trips to many foreign 
countries. On the last South American 
trip, they brought back 120 monkeys, 
2,000 parrakeets, and 200 parrots, as well 
as macaws, lizards, armadillos, turtles, and 
poisonous snakes, some of which were sold 
to the New York Zoological Park. 

To get these they had to travel in a 
dugout canoe hundreds of miles up the 
rivers into the interior. “Floats” were 
lashed on each side of the canoe. On these 
were piled cages made from packing cases, 
for parrakeets and other birds, and boxes 
for monkeys and snakes and turtles. 

One of my sons had a peculiar experi- 
ence on a trip to South America. At the 
hut of a native in a settlement near 
Maranguape, Brazil, he stopped to rest 
while a bearer was palavering with the 
head of the house in native jargon. Sud- 
denly a shrill voice called out in English, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” My son said 
that he was never so startled in his life. 
He quickly discovered the source of the 
voice, however. High up in a niche in the 
grass-thatched, mud-covered wall, with 
its strong bamboo supports, sat a beauti- 
ful Amazon parrot. Insistent inquiry 
brought out the fact that the parrot had 
been the property of an American mis- 
sionary, who Rad died of fever. Because 
the native and the parrot didn’t talk the 
same language, all of the bird’s religious 
philosophy had been lost on its owner. 


then stripped from the stems 
and packed, seeded or seedless, 
in cartons, ready for use 
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had no “raisins of the sun” like these! 


ITH what gusto does Robinson 
Crusoe tell us of his “raisins of 
= the sun”! 


You remember his joy when he 
happened, one day, upon a little 
valleyofhislonely island—a val- 
ley purple with ripening grapes. 
How he hung the heavy 
clusters in the sun to dry—then fought 
to save them from the birds. And 
finally stored away in his castle home 
large baskets of this tempting sun- 
made fruit. 


~. 


But for you—such raisins 
as never grew in story books! 


And yet, for all their goodness, how 
much inferior must have been such 
raisins of wild grapes to the large, 
plump, flavory fruit that comes to you 
from California today— 

From the garden valleys of San 
Joaquin and Sacramento, fenced by the 
snowy Sierras and the Coast Range 
mountains, where the boundless vine- 
yards bear this royal fruit in its per- 
fection. 

Here, ripe to bursting with their 
goodness, the perfect clusters are taken 
from the vines and placed on trays to 
dry. And here the golden California 


Sun-Maid 


Seeded — Seed less—C lusters 


sunshine turns the juicy, tender-skinned 
grapes, with all their full, rich flavor, 
into Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Bring their stored-up sunshine 
to your table often! 


You know, of course, how much more 
tempting you can make your favorite 
cakes, your cookies, and such good 
things with this delicate fruit. 

But to the old, familiar foods—like 
good white bread, rice pudding, or 
Cream of Wheat for instance—you can 


NE of the 
most popular 
of all Sun-Maid 
ishes is pudding 
made with rice or 
bread. A simple 
dish made extra g 
good, extra nour- | 
ishing, just by 
adding raisin 


Raisins 


SUNMA 


SEEDED MUSCAT 


also give new goodness by simply add- 
ing Sun-Maid Raisins. They help you 
to so easily provide the variety that 
every fely craves. 


And with this goodness—health and 
added nourishment. For Sun-Maids 
are rich in elements that supply im- 
portant bodily needs. They help make 
laxatives unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 


Give your family their favorite raisin 
foods more often. You can do it inex- 
pensively, for raisins are cheap this 
year. 

The surest and easiest recipes for 
many tempting dishes, new and old, 
are given in the free book, “Recipes 
with Raisins. ” Fill out the coupon and 
send for this free book today. Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Dept. A-2410, Fresno, Calif. 

Nore: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 14,000 
independent growers with vineyards averaging only 
20 acres each. Twelve years of effort in producing 
the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun-Maid 


name has resulted in their supplying 80 per cent of 
all the raisins now used in this country. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-2410, Fresno, Calif. 


“Recipes with Raisins. 
Name 


Street 


City 


Please send me a copy of your book, 
A 
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A Record that 
will Stand the 
Acid Test 


THE record of S.W.STRAUS 
& Co. stands today conspic- 
uous and unique—a record 
of 41 years without loss or 
even delay in payment to 
any investor. Such a claim 
might mean much or little. 
It means much, because— 


In duration, it covers 41 years 
in the actual purchase and sale 
of first mortgage securities. 


In volume, it has involved the 
handling of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in securities of 
proven, demonstrated safety. 
In policies and management, it 
has meant the fixed and un- 
deviating policy of safety and 
protection of investors; and 
unchanged control and man- 
agement of this Company 
since its inception. 


Backed by this real and gen- 
uinerecordof safety, STRAUS 
BONDS, yielding 6 to 614%, 
in $1000, $500 and $100 de- 


nominations, represent an- 


investment both sound and 
attractive. They should fill 
at least a part of every strong 
box. Investigate this record 
and these bonds. Write to- 
day and ask for 


BOOKLET J-1321 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 Offices in 40 Cities 
STRAUS BUILDING 
S05 Eirth Avenue 
at joth St. 
New YORK 
e 70 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
O North Clark Street 
at Madison Ss, 
CHICAGG 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


= 1993S, W. S. & Co.. Ine. 
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THE FAMILY’'S MONEY 


Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars With a 
String Tied to it Bought a Nice 
Home for Us 


5 N THE fourteenth anniversary of 
our marriage, my husband and I 
were just as poor, financially, as 

we were on our wedding day. For a good 

many years he had been drawing a fair 
salary, but we didn’t even own a stick of 
furniture. 

We were living in a four-room furnished 
apartment. Our two daughters, nine and 
eleven years old, had to sleep in the dining- 
room. We were discouraged, and were 
about to conclude that we never could 
have a savings account, or anything else. 

Then my aunt Mary died. I had been 
named for her, and had always under- 
stood that her modest estate would be left 
to me. But that was a mistaken idea! I 
was given only three hundred and fifty 
dollars, and even that had a string tied to 
it. I could get the money, provided I used 
it as a first payment on a home. 


THE following Sunday afternoon we 

were out riding with friends (we had to 
depend on friends to take us for a drive, 
as we didn’t have a car), when we passed a 
little place with a “For Sale, by Owner” 
placard in front. My husband playfully 
said, “ There’s your chance.” 

The next morning I took the street car 
out to this place, as I determined not to 
relinquish that three hundred and fifty 
dollars without a struggle. The owner 
lived next door. His terms were five hun- 
dred dollars down, with first mortgage 
of course, and monthly payments of 
thirty-five dollars. We were paying fifty- 
five dollars a month rent for our four-room 
apartment. I asked if he would take three 
hundred and fifty dollars down, with 
monthly payments of fifty dollars (I com- 
puted that the extra five dollars would 
take care of car fare). He agreed. 

After taking possession we found the 
place in such céhdition that we weren’t 
so sure we had bettered ourselves. But 
now, looking back, we know it has been 
worth a gold mine. f 3 

From a stuffy, dark, furnished apart- 
ment, we have emerged into a sunny 
five-room cottage. I had thought three 
hundred and fifty dollars would just 
furnish a dining-room, but our dining- 
room cost us less than fifty dollars. I 
bought a second-hand oak table, six chairs, 
and a drop-leaf kitchen table for a song. 
We used a varnish remover to take the 
cheap varnish off, sandpapered the pieces 
to perfection, then finished them in a gray 
enamel with a black hair line. My eldest 
daughter, sixth-grade pupil, used one of 
her school stencils, a flower box of black 
with a graceful rose tree arising from it, 
on each panel of the chairs, and three 
across the front drop-leaf of the kitchen 
table, now transformed into a charming 
serving table. There was an ugly built-in 
china closet; but we finished the wood- 

! work in gray enamel, and stenciled the 
closet with the design used on chairs and 
serving table. Then I covered the cheap 


lass doors with a remnant of cretonne 
Aore than one person has said our dining- 
room is charming! 

That is a fair sample of how we fur- 
nished the whole house—no instalment- 
plan payments for us. 

On the outside—my husband’s domain 
as we call it—from a tangled, neglected 
lawn, a beauty spot has blossomed. The 
currants and gooseberries, which ran riot. 
have been transplanted into orderly rows. 
and a strawberry patch has been weeded 
and brought back to fruitfulness. . 

But the most cherished spot is in the 
shade of three cherry trees. I bought 4 
small, round fiber table for four dollars. 
and it has paid for itself several times in 
the saving in my grocery bill, for under 
these selfsame cherry trees is its home. 
Every evening, when our work is over. 3 
tray of sandwiches, always made from the 
noon-meal left-overs, and a pitcher ci 
milk or lemonade are brought out, and 
our supper isserved. Thatsame meal could 
be eaten in the house, but it would be /¢':- 
overs; under the trees it is a feast. 


Orr daughters have changed so uc 
hardly know them. From dissatisfied. 
cooped-up, movie-mad children, they havc 
become normal, healthy youngsters. Faci. 
afternoon it is their duty to go three 
blocks for the milk, which is fifteen cents u 
quart delivered and twelve and one-h:li 
cents if called for. The extra money i 
theirs. From two quarts of thin milk in 
the apartment days, we have four quarts 
of rich whole milk. Cream was an un- 
heard-of luxury in the old days, and now 
it is an everyday necessity. Sprinkling the 
lawn is also the girls’ work, and an acci- 
dent turned it into glorious play. The 
younger girl accidentally turned the how 
on her sister, who cried, “Here! We are 
not in the swimming pool.” From that re- 
mark came a healthy game, as now each 
afternoon, at sprinkling time, they don 
their bathing suits and caps, and are im- 
mensely entertained. Before that we paid 
twenty-five cents each, twice a week, for 
them at a swimming pool. Now, they have 
their four dollars monthly to apply on 
their “flivver fund.” 

The first anniversary of our venture was 
passed several weeks ago. My husband's 
employer came out for supper, which was 
served in sandwich style under the cherry 
trees. As the men smoked their after- 
dinner cigars and discussed business in 

eneral, I overheard this remark: ‘Well, 
Niley, I am glad to see you in such a com- 
fortable little home. I was planning on 
transferring you, but under these condi- 
tions, suppose you are here permanently.” 

I had a letter from my father recently 
saying there was a deposit of two thousand 
dollars that Aunt Mary left me provided 
I made good use of the three hundred and 
fifty dollars. Wise Aunt Mary! She knew 
what a little home of your own meant. 

MRS. F. W. C. 
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OMEN who first are attract- 
ed to Holeproof Hosiery by 
its lustrous, sheer appearance, are 
pleasantly surprised— wearing it— 
to find that its charming beauty is 
matched by unusually long service. 


It is this combination of style and 
durability that has made Holeproof 
the preferred hosiery of millions. 


Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 
and money will go farther. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 
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Holeproof Silk Hosiery for women 
is offered in Full-Fashioned. Dia- 
mond Heel, Broadseam Back, Ex- 
tra-Stretch Ribbed Top, and other 
popular styles. Holeproof is also 


made for men and children in all 


wanted styles and materials. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for price list and illustrated 
booklet. 
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ARRY BOND sat hunched in his 
chair, and peered across his flat- 
topped desk at the lawyer. 
There was something about the 
attorney that Larry disliked, 

aside from the fact that Mr. Wiggins was 
the bearer of ill tidings. He had never 
liked. Mr. Wiggins from boyhood, be- 
cause, as he put it, Mr. Wiggins’s eyes 
weren’t far enough away from his nose. 

ia s nothing left for you to do,” 
Mr. ins was saying in his severe 
A “but to file a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy.” 

aan I’ve got to file a petition, I'll do 

” Larry said. “But anybody who gets 

Saa with the notion that it’s voluntary 
is off on the wrong foot.” 

“Merely a legal term,” said Mr. Wig- 


ins. 
j “I don’t think much of it,” Larry said, 
and relapsed into silence. 

“It has been just a year,” said Mr. Wig- 
gins. 

“Thirteen months, eleven days, to be 
exact.” i 

“Three hundred thousand dollars, which 
it took thirty years of your father’s life to 
accumulate. Í remember when he started 
with a little planing mill. You’ve wasted 
it all, young man. A hromi it away. With 
the most ordinary care, this property 
would have continued to show a hand- 
some profit. a 


“And I,” said Larry, “gave it the most 
extraordinary carelessness.” 
“Exactly,” said Mr. Wiggins. “I 


begged your father to create a trusteeship 
until you were of substantial age—” 

“There are,” said Larry, ‘ ‘people who 
never reach a substantial age.” 
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- Mr. Wiggins shrugged his shoulders. 
“You’ve made your bed—” he began; but 
Lar interrupted: 

‘And, as near as I can judge, you want 
me to lie on it. It isn’t a comfortable bed 
and, somehow, I don’t like the idea of ly- 
ing—just for money. I might stripe up 
the truth in a tasty way for a number of 
purposes, but— How much did you say 

ou could save out of the mess if I did a 
ittle high-class fiction?” 
“We ought to pull out with seventy-five 
thousand, anyhow.” 
‘Um. ‘And if I own up to cutting down 
the Cherry Tree?” 
Mr. ins shrugged his shoulders 
a ain. ae n nothing,” he said. “Your 
a airs are so confused, it is impossible to 
say.” 


JARRY considered. “As I understand 
it,” he said, “I owe all this money, 
don’t I? Fair and square?” 

“Oh, the debts are fair enough.” 

“Nobody’s fault but mine that I owe 
them?” 

“Nobody’s.” 

“And if we saved this seventy-five thou- 
sand we would have to gouge it out of 
some of these gentlemen I have so skill- 
fully turned into creditors?” 

“In bankruptcy proceedings,” said Mr. 
Wiggins, “creditors expect a loss.” 

Larry bent across the desk and whis- 
pered in a confidential way, ‘ “Mr. Wig- 
gins,” he said, “let’s fool ’em.’ 

“Fool them? How? What do you mean?” 

“Why,” said Larr "ye “we'll cheat them 
out of their loss. hey expect it, and 
maybe they’re entitled to it—but we 
won’t let them have it.’ 


“You have a very annoyin way of 
talking incomprehensibly,” said Mr. Wig- 
gins. 

“I do business incomprehensibly, hence 
the bankruptcy. But, if I’ve read the dic- 
tionary intelligently, there’s a breath—a 
mere breath—of difference between a 
Number One djor and a Third-Class 
Crook.” 

“Young man—” 

“There’s just one rule of behavior in 
this office. pecan is allowed to be dig- 
nified in it. ‘ou get on your dignity I 
shall have to at you to step outside. . 
That’s it. Now, somehow, {’d rather be 
first in a little Iberian home for feeble- 
minded than second in a Rome of confi- 
dence-men. Just a prejudice; nothing to 
excite you.” 

“Please speak English,” snapped Mr. 
Wiens 

ery sir. Thank you, sir. 
Spread re your ear, and for once I will 
be simple, direct, and disagreeable. See if 
you a comprehend this: I don’t like 
yon, Mr. Wiggins. I never did like you. 
ou’ve come in here asking me to cheat 
my creditors out of seventy-five thou- 
sand. I don’t like that. Maybe it’s the 
way business is done. But, on the other 
hand, you may have spent your life among 
that kind of business men. Anyhow, I’m 
not a business man, I’m an Idiot. There- 
fore—and here I am clear, exact, explicit 
—you are fired. You are out, through, 
done, and abolished as attorney for the 
Bond Lumber Company, dating from this 
day and date. I’m going to take on a 
young man who hasn’t reached the re- 
sponsible age. I don’t take to the respon- 
sible age, if you are a representative of it, 


5 
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for it doesn’t seem to play square. I’m 
going to hire me a new lawyer, and file a 
petition in bankruptcy, and chuck into 
the hopper every asset, visible or invisi- 
ble, tangible or intangible, material or im- 
raster to which this mill holds title. 
And when all the boys have reached in 
and grabbed what belongs to them, I'll 
take whats left—if anything. ... And 
that’s that. Your hat is hanging on the 
hook. Turn to the right as you cross the 
bridge.” 

“You—you insufferable young—young 
spriggins!” said Mr. Wiggins, very red in 
the face and convulsed of feature. "You 
—you—” He thrust back his chair so 
violently that it crashed to the floor; he 
seized his hat from the hook, stamped 
from the office, and turned to the right as 
he crossed the bridge. Larry puckered his 
lips, took the end of his nose between 
thumb and finger, worked it back and 
forth as though to determine if it were a 
fixture, and stared questioningly at the 
blank wall before him. 

“Spriggins,” he said. “Never been called 
that before. Rhymes with Wiggins. ... 
Wonder what a spriggins is? Bet there 
ain’t no sich animile. . . . Hey, Tace. Step 
here a moment, will you?” 


MB. TACITUS HOPPER, a short, 
chubby, frog-eyed little man with 
gold-rimmed spectacles and paper cuffs on 
his arms to protect his shirt sleeves from the 
ink of his ledgers, entered with an air of 
great responsibility, and stood waiting. 

“Tace,” asked Larry, “what is a sprig- 
gins?” 

“Spriggins? Spriggins, did you say? 

Jm. ... Now, you lemme think. Got it 
right on the tip of my tongue. ... A sprig- 
gins is a—” 

“You’re wrong, Tace,” said Larry. 
“Im a spriggins. Do you know what a 
spriggins does? Of course you don’t. 
Well, a spriggins is a fellow who files a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy at about two o'clock 
in the afternoon. Ym going out to do it 
now, Tace, among other things. It won’t 
be the first thing I do. Maybe not the 
second, But it’ll come in its turn.” 

“You mean, Mr. Larry, that the busi- 
ness is—is gone!” 

“Up the spout.” 

“Of course I knew we... were in diff- 
culties,” said Mr. Hopper. “But— Will 
you lose everything?’ 

“Being a spriggins,” said Larry, “I 
think I shall.” 

Tacitus blinked rapidly and his cheeks 
became very pink and his eyes bulged to 
an alarming degree. Larry watched these 
phenomena with interest, waiting for the 
outcome. 

“Er—Mr. Larry—I’ve worked for your 

a close to thutty year, man and boy.... 
Fou know the savings bank, Mr. Larry. 
Well, I got about three thousand dollars 
into it. No special use fer it, seems as 
though.... Now, mebbe the’s suthin’ 
you could do with it. Sometimes the’ is.” 

“But I’m no good, Tace. I’ve wrecked 
this business by carelessness and inatten- 
tion and mismanagement.” 

“Don’t care if you’ve blowed it up with 
dynamite. You’re your pa’s boy, hain’t 
ye? Wa-al?... rit run up to the bank 
and git it.” 

“Tace,” said Larry, “you’re a good 
egg. 

“You hain’t no fool,” Tacitus said an- 
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grily. “No, sir. You hain’t. You’re jest 
young and kind of hell-raisin’.. I hain’t 
eon stand by whilst folks calls you a 
ool. 


“The opinion,” said Larry, “is so uni- 
versal that it’s inexpedient to object to it. 


If I were going to borrow money from 
anybody, Tace, I’d come to you. But 
I’m not in a borrowing humor. I’m sick 


of owing folks.” boss AE f 
I wa’n’t offerin’ a loan,” said Tacitus. 


[AR RY got to his feet, went to the corner, 
and put on his hat before he spoke, 
and then put his arm about Hopper’s 
pudgy shoulders. “I knew I wasn’t mis- 
taken about the world,” he said. “It’s all 
right. It wouldn’t take many like you to 
make an otherwise rotten universe pretty 
livable. Now I’m on my way. hile 
ou’re waiting for the sheriff, or whoever 
it is that does the job, you might print me 
a large card and nail it to the door. Say 
on it, ‘Busted! Please Omit Floral Offer- 
ings. 
e went out, following Mr. Wiggins’s 
ath toward the village. There was noth- 
ing of the bankrupt in his walk nor the set 
of his head, but rather he proceeded with 
a debonair swing, which, to the minds of 
those villagers who watched his progress, 
ill became a young man in his circum- 
stances. He passed the square and the 
crowd already collecting at the post office 
for the incoming mail. The crowd eyed 
him and whispered, expressing with that 
eloquence of which crowds are capable, a 
marked disapproval. Larry paid no at- 
tention to the crowd but climbed the hill 
to a large white house sitting well back in 
a broad lawn shaded by splendid maples. 
A young woman was sitting on the porch, 
which explained why a call at this house 
took precedence in Larry’s mind over the 
retaining of a new lawyer. 

It might well have taken precedence in 
anybody’s mind, for Alexa Newton was a 
distinct embellishment to the porch she 
occupied. She was just as tall as she 
should be, and graciously slender. Larry 
had once told her that her ankles proved 
a distinct partiality for her on the part of 


. Divine Providence. There used to be an 


excellent word, which is latterly frowned 
upon—the word “patrician.” Alexa 
showed the world the sort of face to which 
this word belonged. It was not an “up- 
pity” face, nor a haughty face, nor a 
spoiled face. It was one which announced 
first a descent from intelligent and healthy 
ancestors; it announced a dignity which 
was natural and of which Alexa was 
wholly unconscious; it exhibited real 
beauty, not of the glaring, dashing sort, 
but a restful, satisfying, dependable kind. 

There are girls who are beautiful in 
such a way that it becomes their profes- 
sion. They live for their beauty, and work 
to the end that their beauty shall do its 
best for them. Alexa was distinctly an 
amateur beauty. The first sort of beauty 
is like a voice in opera; Alexa’s beauty was 
like a voice, equally wonderful, but used 
only for the delighting of her family and 
friends. 

But the one great, unavoidable charac- 
teristic of Alexa’s face was this: It com- 
elled the beholder to say to himself, “By 
Jove, Pll bet shed be wonderful to 
now!” 
pliment. 

Larry mounted the steps and tossed his 


Which is no inconsiderable com- 


hat in a chair with the manner of one 
whose calls are frequent and welcome. 

“Lex,” he said, “do you know who’s 
calling on you?” 

“No. Who?” 

“A spriggins,” said Larry. “That’s 

e. 

“How did you become a spriggins?” she 
asked with a smile. 

Sistine promoted me to it. I don’t 
know what it is, but it’s bad. No young 
woman should keep company with a sprig- 
gins. That’s why I called this morning.” 

She caught an undertone in his voice 
which caused her to look quickly into his 
eyes, and gravely. 

“You'd say,” he began, “that you and I 
have been keeping company, wouldn’t 

‘ou? 

“Well,” she said judicially, “I’ve heard 
it from the neighbors.” 

“But it’s never got so far your father 
had to ask me what my intentions were?” 

“For goodness’ sake, Larry, what ails 
you? 

Larry waggled his head. “I feel he 
should have asked me. Of course | 
couldn’t have answered him until to-day, 
because I never knew exactly. Now I 
can. My intentions were to become a 
spriggins.” 

“What in the world are you trying to 
do. Propose to me?” 

He lifted his eyes to hers, and she saw 
that they were darker than ordinary and 
not happy. When he spoke his voice was 
low and grave. “I wish I were, Lex. I 
wish I were, dear. . . . But what I’ve come 
to do is to—well, you might call it un- 
propose. I wish I had proposed a month 
ago. Then I’d have had the—the joy of 
telling you how much I loved you. I wish 
I could have done that.” 


LEXA shook her head. “I’m glad you 

didn’t, Larry. I’d have had tosay no.” 

“Naturally,” he said. “All sensible 
girls refuse to marry sprigginses—” 

“Wait,” she said, and her hand touched 
his knee gently. “I want to tell you why 
I should have refused you. It wasn’t be- 
cause I didn’t... like you. It was be- 
cause I knew you so well—and I couldn’t 
have the confidence in you, Larry, that a 
girl must have in her husband. I couldn’t 
make myself feel I could depend on you, 
no matter what arose. I couldn’t feel you 
were stronger and wiser than I. I couldn’t 
look up to you the way Mother does to 
Dad, and know that I should be safe with 
you: We would have been a new family 

eginning, Larry, and you would have 
been its head. I’m sorry, but I couldn’t 
trust you with the responsibilities. ... I 
don’t want to hurt you—I hope I haven’t 
hurt you.” f 

“No,” he said judicially; “of course you 
haven’t tickled me to death, but I had an 
idea of what you thought of me. I kind 
of think it of myself. ... Pm a foreor- 
dained spriggins.” 

“You’re not a foreordained anything,” 
said Alexa. “You’re ‘what you allow 
yourself to be. You’re a very lovable per- 
son, Larry, and I’m not ashamed to say 
that I could love you if you were different. 
I don’t mean that I think you aren’t a per- 
fectly nice person. Pd know if you 
weren’t. You’re a gentleman, and I don’t 
believe you’re capable of a meanness. 
But you have no stability. You shirk re- 
sponsibility. You—you're lazy. Your 


Hearts 


“Larry,” she said, and her voice was soft and appealing as her eyes, ‘‘do you want to marry 
y y 
me?... Because if you do,” she said, “why don’t you stay here and make me marry you?” 


idea of life is to sit about pleasantly while 
somebody else finds the money. That 
sounds harsh, but it’s what you’ve always 
done. You’ve never allowed business to 


interfere with pleasure....As a play- 
mate you're splendid, Larry, but as a hus- 
band you would be a harrowing experi- 
ence.” 


He nodded. “That’s why I called. To 
say good-by, and to—well, to sort of— 
look my last upon the sun, as the poets | 

” 
say. 
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“To say good-by!” If he had been 
looking into her eyes he might have seen 
there something to disquiet him. 

“My next call is on the proper officials 
in such case made and provided, to be- 
come a giddy bankrupt.’ 

_ “Bankrupt! You mean you’ve gone 
through with everything?” 

“Every penny.” 

“That word, bankrupt, has a sound I 
don’t like. It has a sort of disgraceful 
sound. It is a legal way of getting out of 
paying all you owe, isn’t 
it?” 


“I understand bank- 
ruptcy has been used that 
way. Friend Wiggins hinted 
at such a possibility this 
morning. He seemed to 
have an idea he could save 
quite a little out of the 
wreck for me—I don’t just 
know how.” 

She was afraid for him, 
afraid of the weaknesses in 
his character which she had 
seen through the years of 
their friendship. He was so 
irresponsible, so prone to 
shirk. . . . She felt a cold 
fear that he might be led 
into actual dishonesty. 

“What—what did you 
say?” she asked. 

“I thought about you,” 
he said simply, as if this 
were answer enough. 

“Please tell me exactly.” 

“Well, I told Mr. Wig- 
gins to put on his hat and 
go away from there. That’s 
when he called me a sprig- 
gins.” 

“You’re going to pay 
ey penny you owe?” 

“I think there’ll be 
enough. Wiggins said so.” 

“But nothing left over?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What shall you do?” ` 

“I hadn’t got to thinking about that.” 

“Could you have...saved enough to 
live on, if you had taken Mr. Wiggins’s 
advice?” 

“About seventy-five thousand,” he 
said. 

“Larry,+weren’t you tempted?” 


HE LOOKED at her with a little frown 
of surprise. What could she mean? 
Then he answered simply, so simply that 
Alexa could see there was no pretense, no 
striving for her good opinion, nothing but 
a statement of the thing which had hap- 
pened. 

“You see,” he said, “I owed the money. 
The fellows I owed it to weren’t to blame. 
It belonged to them. I couldn’t see how 
I could keep any of it.” It was as though 
he strove to argue her to his point of view. 
“Maybe it was foolish of me, but I could 
not see any pleasure in keeping back 
money that belonged to the other fellow 
fair and square. I— Oh, you must see 
what I mean. Sounds idiotic to talk 
about it.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I guess it does. 
I—I’m glad you’re that kind of an idiot.” 

“Well,” he said, with a return of his old 
debonair manner, “I’ve recited my poem. 
...Good-by, Lex. I wish I’d been born a 
more seaworthy craft.” 


The American Magazine 


“Wait,” said Alexa, and he turned at 
the steps. “Where are you going?” 

“T’ll have to hang around until the ob- 
sequies are over.” 

“And then?” 

“Who knows?” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Larry,” she said, and her voice was 
soft and appealing as her eyes, “do you 
want to marry me?” 


“Alexa”? She saw the wounded look 
that troubled his boyish face. 

“Because if you do,” she said, “why 
don’t you stay here and make me marry 
you?” 

“You mean?” 

“I mean,” she said, “that if I... loved 
a girl... I wouldn’t give up. Nothing 
could make me give up. If she didn’t like 
me as I was, I would make myself over for 
her. Id stay, and I'd fight and I’d fight! 
Pd stay until I could come to her and say, 
‘There, see! I’m everything you de- 
manded. Now you've got to marry me.’ ” 

He hesitated a moment, and then he 
shook his head and smiled his lovable 
smile. 

“I’m a spriggins,” he said, “and sprig- 
ginses does as sprigginses is.” 


JARRY put on his hat to leave the mill 
that had been his and his father’s be- 
fore him—to leave it for the last time. 
The formalities which transferred his 

roperty to his creditors were completed. 

he property had been sold in due form, 
and each man, to his surprise, had re- 
ceived one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Larry, wholly unexpectedly, found a nest 
egg remaining in the hay. More by good 
fortune than hy good management on the 
part of the trustee there remained the 


handsome sum of eleven thousand three 
hundred dollars and fifty-four cents which 
Larry could call his own. This sum gave 
him. a feeling of greater riches than he 
had known when his property might be 
counted by the hundreds of thousands. 
So, with eleven thousand and some 
hundreds of dollars deposited to his credit 
in the bank, he put on his hat and started 
for the door, stopping, as he passed, at the 
_ window behind which Taci- 
tus Hopper made copper- 
Wplate scratchings in big 
books. 
“Well, Tace,” he said, 


“the ball of yarn’s wound up. I hope 
you'll find your new boss is more efficient 
than your old one.” 

Tace jammed his pen into a bowl of bird 
shot, removed with deliberation his paper 
cuffs, put his gold-rimmed spectacles in 
his pocket and reached for his coat. 

“Hain’t got no new boss,” he said. 

ane don’t mean to say they’ve let you 
out?” 

“Let me out! Them! Can’t nobody 
fire me that I hain’t workin’ fer. Calc’late 
I’m too old a squirrel to swap trees.” 

“What are you going to do, Tace?” 

Tace foaled: up at Larry with astonish- 
ment. “What did ye calc’late I was goin’ 
to do? Work for you, to be sure.” 

“Work for me! But I haven’t any 
work. I haven’t anything. I couldn’t 
pay you wages.” 

“Nee’n’t to worry none about wages till 
I do,” said Tacitus sharply. “Man’s got 
a right to work for who he wants to, hain’t 
he. Waz-al.” 

“But there’s nothing for you to do.” 

“Make suthin’,” said Tacitus. 

“Bh?” 

“Now you looky here, Mr. Larry. I’m 
a-goin’ to speak my mind out for once. 
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Who be you? Your pa’s boy. Your pa 
wa’n’t one to take a kick under the coat 
tails and purr. Nope. He’d up and kick 
two kicks back. ... I been a-studyin’ this 
thing, and I says to myself, says I, Mr. 
Larry’s young and he hain’t got what 
you’d call staple sense yit. That’s why 
he busted. ut, I says, more’n likely 
bustin’ was good medicine fer him. It'll 
rouse up his dander. It’ll fix him so’s he 
won’t never want another dose of the 
same pills. If he’s like his pa, he’ll start 
out hell-for-leather to git him back two dol- 
lars fer every one they took off’n him.... 
You’re goin’ to, hain’t ye?” 

“Why, Tace, I hadn’t thought.” 

“Been goin’ along nigh twenty-five 
year ’thout thinkin’, hain’t ye. Time you 


Tolley was speaking again 

and there was a tone in his 

voice which Larry disliked. 

... “I hear you are leaving 
us, Bond,” he said 


begun, seems as though... . Now, eleven 
thousand’s more start ’n your pa had.” 

“True,” said Larry. 

“And you got suthin’ the old man 
never had, and that’s eddication. Col- 
lege, by dad! Eleven thousand dollars and 
suthin’ like twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of learnin’. I figgered what it cost. 
Makes a capital of thutty-six thousand, 
don’t it? Wa-al.” 

“You might look at it that way—if you 


don’t charge off depreciation nor figure in 
liabilities.’ 

“What liabilities?” 

“Being,” said Larry, “a spriggins.” 

“Um. ... I foller ye. Wa-al, them lia- 
bilities was paid off in the bankruptcy 
perceedin’s, and you’re startin’ off clean.” 

“Never thought of that.” 

“Never thought of nothin’. 
mence now.” 

“Good egg. How’ll I commence?”’. 

“By hirin’ me.” 

“You're hired,” said Larry. 

“Now,” said Tacitus solemnly, “we 
got a goin’ business. Boss and book- 
keeper—and more’n fourteen thousand in 
cash.” 

“Eleven,” said Larry. 

“With my three added in,” said Taci- 
tus. “Every penny counts.” 


[JARRY paused and waggled his head, 
and pushed up the end of his nose as 
he was accustomed to do when in thought. 

“Tace,” he said presently, “I’ve got to 
do something. I'll just go you. We'll 
take a shot atthe coon. But I’m not hir- 


Com- 


Nope. Partners, that’s what 
New firm, Hopper and Bond.” 
onest? Now, 


Not 


ing you. 
we ll be. 

“Pardners—say!... 
Mr. Larry, you don’t mean that? 
rully?” 

“Rully,” said Larry. 

Tacitus extracted a large yellow ban- 


danna handkerchief from a rear pocket, 
blinked rapidly, and jabbed at his eyes. 
“Partners! Dad blame it! Say!...To 
think of it! Me partners with the son of 


—- ~ 


your pa. Mr. Larry, I almost got it in 
my heart to be glad you bankrupted.” 

“But, Tace, now that we’re partners, 
what do we do with it. Partners have to 
have a business. What’ll we go into? 
Groceries?” 

“Huh!...A Bond runnin’ a store! 
The’ hain’t but one business fit for a reg’- 
lar man, and that’s lumber. That’s what 
we’re into. You’n’ me is lumbermen. An’ 
lemme tell ye this: If the’s a feller in this 
state knows more about lumber’n me, 
you fetch him out.” 

“Or one who knows less than I,” said 
Larry. 

“You hush up. It’s born in your blood. 
You chawed it into your bones with spruce 
a You drunk it in with maple sap.” 

uddenly the old man’s face became sav- 
age. “This town’s down on ye. They 
dast to speak slightin’ly of ye. I won’t 
have it.... You and me is goin’ to start 
out and ram them slights down amongst 
their gizzard.” 

“Tace,” said Larry, “I was going away. 
Sort of running away, I guess. But you 
make it kind of hard. You’ve fixed things 
so it would look as if I was running 
out on you.” 

“And me with the fust big chance of 
my life—partners with the old man’s 
boy. You dassn’t go and take that 
away from me.” 


ARRY sighed. “I’ll stay and give it 
a whirl,” he said. “I don’t believe 
I’m much good. I’m a pleasant com- 
panion, but as a husband I’d be a— 
harrowing experience.” 

“Eh? Husband? I wa’n’t figgerin’ 
on you marryin’ me,” snapped peed 
tus. But then his eyes lighted. He . 
turned his back to Larry and with 
great unction winked at the clock. . 
“The’s two big things in a feller’s life,” 
he said, “and if he gets ’em both to 
work for to once, nothin’ kin stop him. 
The fust is to show the world what he 
kin do as a able-bodied man with two 
arms and two legs. T’other one’s a 
gal. Only we can’t go Ferenc on the 
gal. ... Thats Alexa Newton, hain’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” said Larry simply; “but she 
doesn’t see it that way.’ 

“We’ll make her—you and me. But 
how about that Pulp Company feller? 
Seems like I hear talk about her’n’ that 
Ford Tolley man.” 

Larry’s jaw set. “Talk about 
Alexa and Tolley! I suppose there 
is....1 don’t like that man, Tace. If 
I thought there was a chance of his 

etting Alexa I’d stay and fight till I 
Busted my galluses.” 

“Then ye better stay.” 

“He looks like Wiggins,” said Larry. 
“Eyes crowding his nose. I’ve an idea,” 
Larry went on, more than half to himself, 
“that man’s a bad actor. He’s got the 
look of a man who would enjoy stepping 
on a kitten.” 

“Um.” 

Tace knew when to give a horse its 
head. 

Larry thrust out his hand. “It’s a bar- 

ain,” he said. ‘‘ ‘Hopper and Bond, 
e Peki Firm dates from now.” 

“Mr. Larry—” 

“Nọ mister, from now on. Partners 
don’t mister each other. ... How do we 
start?” (Continued on page 74) 


What I Ought to of Learnt 
In High School 


I won a chanct for a scholarship to college but took a job in a freight 
depot instead—Mr. H. G. Wells thinks a feller ought to study 
up on a lot of things, but as for me I claim that from 
12 to 17 or 18 ain't no time to waste on books 


By Ring W. Lardner 


LITTLE wile ago I read a article 
by H. G. Wells where he says 
in it that when a person has 
obtained the ripe old age of 16 
yrs. old they should ought to 

be able to (1) draw a picture of a monkey 
wrench so that even a monkey could guess 
what was it, (2) answer practally any 
decent question in regards to geography, 
and (3) talk and understand 
3 live foreign languages so 
as you could travel through 
the different countries where 
these languages is sprachen 
without loosing your tem- 


per. 

According to Mr. Wells 
the above items would be 
duck soup for all 16 yr. 
olders if ihe system of edi 
cation was perfect. 

Well it looks like the sys- 
tem in usages when I was 
around that age must of 
been off color to say the 
lease, any way I was one of 
these smart Alex that grad- 
uates from high school at 
16, and if I had been ast 
the next day to dash off a 
monkey wrench’s portrait, 
those not in the secret 
might of been excused for 
christening it Long Tailed 
Animal Cracker. (2) I was 
under the impression that 
Nice was in Italy and (3) 
I had mastered just enough 
of one live foreign language 
to tell Razzle, a gullible 
bartender, that Ich war ein 
und zwanzig Jahre alt. 

hey was one central 
school bldg. in Niles, Mich., 
at this era. It was 3 storeys 
in hight and the high school 
was on the top floor. Hence 
high school. 

ut must state in justice 
to the lower grades that I 
did not tend same as us 3 
youngest members of the family was too 
fragile to mingle with the tough eggs from 
the West Side and the Dickereel. We had 
a private tutor that come to the house 
every morning at 9 and stayed till noon 
and on acct. of it taking him 2 and a 1% 
hrs. to get us to stop giggling, why they 
was only a 4 hr. left for work and this 
was genally always spent on penmanship 
which was his passion. 
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all the time. 


The rules of penmanship at that time 
provided that you had to lon your head 
over to the left, wind up like they was no- 
body on second base, and when you finely 
touched pen to paper, your head: followed 
through from left to right so that when 
you come to the end of the line, your 
right ear laid flat on the desk. 

I was a complete flop under this system 


It’s Botanists Like I Was 


That Make the Wild Flowers Wild 


“A TOTHING has stuck in my mind in 
regards to botany,” says Ring Lardner, 
“only that when the spring come we was 
told to visit the woods and get wild flowers 
which was to be analyzed and pressed in a 
book and handed in at the end of the school 
yr. They would half to be 50 different kinds of 
wild flowers in the book if you wanted to pass. 
Well I don’t believe to this day that they’s 
50 different kinds of wild flowers, besides 


which a couple of gals would genally always 
insist on tagging along to the woods and they 
would get mad if you kept talking botany 


and in after yrs. I changed my stance, 
kept my head still, took a slower back 
swing and seemed to improve a little, 
though 2 of my gal friends told me when 
I was 20 that my mash notes looked like 
the output of a 3 yr. old child with a satis- 
hed craving for brandy. The ultimate 
results of my long battle with the wiles of 
penmanship is that during the last 15 yrs. 
I ain’t used pen and ink, except to 


Any way they was a couple 
of we boys that was 26 specimens short with 
2 days between us and the end of the school 
yr. and it looked like the best thing to do was 
to get a hold of 8 pansies, 8 violets, and 10 
daisies and christen them engina pectoris, in 
loco parentis, spinal meningitis and etc. 
got by with it all right maybe because 
teacher was in a hurry. And maybe because 
she was going to be the botany teacher again 
next yr.” 


sign letters of apology to golf clubs. 
Well in order to get into high school a 
man was supposed to of either passed 
through the 8th. grade or else they had to 
take a special examination. They give me 
the special examination and after reading 
my answers to same the supt. of schools 
swooned, but he was good-hearted though 
German and he says he would leave me 
start in high school and how 
long J stuck was up to me. 
At this junction they was 
2 items that come to my 
rescue and one of them was 
that the high school had a 
football team but no foot- 
ball, whereas I had a $5.00 
football which my -great- 
aunt had sent me from 
Philadelphia on acct. of me 
being named after her fa- 
vorite son, thinking it was a 
punching bag. 
Well de high school team 
could not play football 
without a football and the 
could not play football 
with my football unlest I 
played with it too, so I 
didn’t have no trouble mak- 
ing the team and it was a 
high school team which you 
couldn’t be on it unlest you 
was a high school student, 
so I was safe till Thanks- 
giving day at lease. One 
aturday we played the 
Carroll Hall team from 
Notre Dame and they could 
not understand English very 
ood and got the idear that 
f was the football instead 
of just the proprietor and 
kicked me from one end of 
the field to the other, but 
that is either here or there. 
The other item that 
helped me along was that 
irregardless of how big a 
dumbell the undersigned 
mav of been, they was 31 
classmates out of 35 who I could regard 
as fellow morons without giving myself 
the best of it. If the principal had felt like 
it was his duty to weed out the feeble- 
minded, why the recitation rm. where the 
freshmen was reciting would of looked 
like the right field bleachers at a inter- 
urban chess match. 
Well I don't know how it is now, but 
in those times practally all the teachers 


We 
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inhigh schoolswasmem- } 3 
bers of the fair sex. 
Some of them was char- 
ter members. They was 
one that was kind of 
hard of hearing, and, as 
people that has enjoyed 
my public speeches is 
well aware, the place to 
set when I am talking is 
back of the front row 
where you can’t tell one 
wd. from another. Well 
when this teacher called 
on me I would get up 
and move my shapely 
lips like I was answering 
and finely I would stop 
and she would say very 
good. They was a rule 
that if a person stood 
95 in a study, they was’ 
excused from examina- 
tions in that study. This 
teacher had me in 4 or 5 
studies all told and I 
never took a examina- 
tion in none of them. 


S NEAR as I can re- 
member, our studies 
in freshman yr. was com- 
position, English litera- 
ture, beginners Latin, a 
algebra and U. S. his- x 
tory. I may as well ad- 
mit that I was pretty 
good in Latin dhsusk 
even now I have trouble 
etting what I want in a 
bathes shop. In regards 
to algebra I don’t know 
nothing yet wile what I 
have gleaned of U. S. history has been 
picked up since the kiddies come to bless 
our home. Every so often one of them 
asks me who was old Hickory nut or 
Tippecanoe or something and I tell them 
to wait a minute till I get a handkerchief, 
and then I snoop off and spend a few 
moments among my books and when I 
come back I say who was that you ast me 
about a little wile ago. 

I never had no trouble in composition 
as when teacher come to look over our 
papers she genally always picked out Qnes 
she could read. 


ENGLISH literature was the baby that 
called for deep thought. They would 
make us buy a little booklet with one of 
the classics in it like say the Ancient 
Mariner. Then they would tell us to take 
it home and study the first 10 stanzas and 
master the meaning of same. Most of we 
boys done our studying at a 10x5 table 
with six pockets in it, but when we come 
yawning to recitation the next day they 
was no way for the teacher to know 
whether we had spent the night trying to 
get Coleridge or the 14 ball. 

One of the boys or gals would get up 
and read the first few stanzas followed by 
questions in regards to same. 

Teacuer: “Mr. Brown, what is an 
ancient mariner?” 

__Mr..Brown: “Why, let’s see. It’s a 
it’s a kind of a old sailor.” 

Teacuer: “And what is meant when it 
says he stoppeth one of three?” 

Mr. Brown: “Well well it means it 
means he stopped a man. They was three 
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men and he stopped one of them, one of the 
three.” 

Teacuer: “Mr. Starkweather, what is 
a loon?” 

Mr. STARKWEATHER: “It means some- 
body that is kind of crazy.” (Aside.) 
“Like a lot of teachers.” 

(Laughter from admirers of Mr. Stark- 
weather.) 

TeacHerR: “Lets have quiet. Now, 
Miss Millard, explain the line eftsoons his 
hand dropt he.” 

Miss Mittarp: “It means that pretty 
soon right away he dropped his hand.” 

Mr. STARKWEATHER (aside): “He 
didn’t even have a pair.” 

TeEacHER: “Let’s have quiet.” 

One month to 6 wks. would be spent 
solving the hidden meanings in the Mari- 
ner and then we would delve into the mys- 
teries of the Lady of the Lake, Idylls of 
the King and etc. All and all we read six 
or seven of Tennyson’s and Milton’s and 
Scott’s best sellers and read some of them 
twice and studied them line by line, but 
to show how baffling they must of been, 
why I can’t recite a whole verse correct 
from none of them to-day whereas I can 
reel off a verse and chorus of Good-by 
Dolly Gray which come out that same yr. 
ae which I can’t remember studying at 
all. 

Speaking about songs we devoted a hr. 
every Friday to what was jokingly called 
music. The singing teacher used to get 
very angry at we boys because we would 
not sing out. Louder boys louder was her 
slocum. But we boys would not sing out. 

On the other hand they was hardly a 


evening passed when some gal’s father 
did not feel himself called on to poke his 
head out his Fourth Street window and 
tell these same boys to shut up and go 
home for the sake of a leading character 
in the bible. 

Another weekly incidence was rhetori- 
cals. This consisted of a program of reci- 
tations and songs by members of the dif- 
ferent classes. Which suffered the most, 
those on the program or those not on the 
program, will always remain a misery. 

ell I was assigned to my first recita- 
tion along in November and I don’t recall 
the title or who wrote it but the first line 
was Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard. 


WELL along about this time they was 
a family moved to town that hada 
daughter and I was amongst those that 
swooned at first sight. Now when a per- 
son lose their heart in those days you hoped 
they would put it in the Star, you wanted 
the whole town to know how you felt 
even if the girl herself treated you like you 
was quarantined. 

So any way when I mounted the rostrum 
that AM. to speak my piece they was no 
one in the vast assembly rm. but what 
was in full possession of the statistics. 

“Heap,” I started, but the rest of it teft 
me. I choked and tried again, but the only 
wd. that would come this time was the 
wd. “winter,” a fatal wd. as it happened to 
be the young lady’s name. The faculty 
joined in the rioting that followed and in 
fact they was only one person in the rm. 
that didn’t seem to be having the time of 
their life. The last (Continued on page 78) 


10,000 Times Under the Sea 


For 55 years, Captain Everett has been salvaging wrecked vessels, searching for 
lost treasure ships, and descending into the depths of flooded 
mines—One third of his working hours have 


been spent under water 


By James C. Derieux 


HEN Charles P. Everett 
goes to work at his job, he 
wears the most astonishing 
clothes. His shoes weigh 
fifteen pounds apiece. His 
belt may weigh as much as one hundred 
pounds. Even the hat of his remarkable 
‘full dress suit” weighs thirty pounds. 

But these strange 
working clothes are 
not the only interest- 
ing things connected 
with Everett and 
his job. The first 
time I met him he 
made this extraor- 
dinary statement: 

“For fifty-five 
years, I have spent 
one third of my 
working hours under 
water.” 

When I looked at 
him in amazement, 
he laughed. 

“Pm a deep-sea 
diver,” he explained. “I have 
gone down to hundreds of sunken 
vessels. I’ve been in the depths of 
flooded mines, and I’ve done no 
end of construction work under 
water.” 

His job as a diver has taken him 
all along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and to the West Indies, the Carib- 
bean Sea, the Great Lakes, and 
the Pacific coast. 

He has searched beneath the 
waves to find dead men’s bodies 
and to recover the thing for which 
some living men sell their souls— 
money! Through the windows of 
his helmet, the thirty-pound “hat” 
I mentioned above, he has peered 
at queer under-sea creatures, and 
they have peered through the 
glass at him. 

A strange life for any human 
being, although Captain Everett, 
as everyone calls him, declares it 
is neither a dangerous nor an un- | 
healthful one. . a 

“Of course,” he admitted to 2 
me, “a rattlebrained diver would 
be a mighty poor life insurance 
risk. But so is a rattlebrained man 
in any line of work. Strength, 
patjence, skill, and good nerves— 
that’s what it takes to make a good diver. 

“One time, when I was working on the 
Maine coast, some preachers came down 
to watch proceedings. Guess they thought 
a diver didn’t have even a fifty-fifty 
chance of living till supper time. Anyhow, 
one of them wanted to know if 1 was 
afraid. 
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“*Of what?’ I asked him. 

“Afraid to go down under the sea,’ 
says he. 

“*T’m no more afraid of that,’ I said, 
‘than you are to go up into your pulpit.’ 

“Of course,” Captain Everett went on, 
“a diver sometimes has a narrow escape. 
I remember one time when I was in a sure- 


There is no chance for individuality in submarine costumes. These 
twenty-one divers, who look like a delegation sent up by Davy Jones, 
are so similar in appearance that a mother couldn’t find her own son 


A diver going down through the ice to ex- 
amine the hull of a partly submerged boat. 
The man on the deck is his attendant 


enough tight place. It was when I was 
working on a ferryboat that had burned 
and sunk near the mouth of a river. It’s 
hard for a diver to work in a tide river 
except when the water is slack, because 
the current washes him about. It may 
move the object he is working on, too; so 
I waited for slack tide to go down. 


“The outer and inner hulls of the vessel 
were wide apart, and I slipped down be- 
tween them to see what sort of condition 
she was in. 

“Time passed faster than I had reck- 
oned, and the first thing I knew the tide 
was running in strong and had closed up 
some of the space between those two 

artly destroyed 
hulls. I was fouled, 
as we say, which 
means that I was 
wedged in. 

“The air was still 
coming down my 
hose, and I wasn’t 
uncomfortable. I 
knew I could hold 
out for an hour or 
two at least, and a 
man can do a lot of 
thinking and a lot of 
working in an hour 
if he has to. They 
couldn’t pull me up, 
because I was bigger 
than the opening above me. Šo I 
set to work like a beaver, ripping 
and pulling at the planks against 
my side. ï had some tools with 
me, and with these I managed to 
pry them loose. Then I found I 
could move a little, and knew that 
I was getting free. A few more 
minutes of work made the opening 
wide enough for me to climb up. 
Three pulls on the life line did the 
rest. When my attendant got that 
signal he knew I was clear and 
wanted to come up, so he hauled 
away. I was fast in that wreck for 
more than two hours, and was 
pretty tired, but not one bit in- 
jured, when they pulled me up. 

owever, if I had got rattled I 
might have disconnected my air 
hose, or got myself fastened so se- 
curely that I never would have 
worked free. 


3 “The worst accident that ever 


happened to me didn’t have any 
permanent effects. I was working 
then on the foundation of a great 
~ bridge. Steel caissons had been 
driven down to enable the work- 
men to put in the under-water 
masonry, and the time had come 
to get these caissons out. One of 
them had been partly removed and had 
water in it, about sixty feet of water, I 
believe. Before the abe could be-taken 
entirely out there were one hundred and 
five bolts inside of it that had to be un- 
screwed. It was my job to get those bolts 
out. 
“A boatswain’s chair was rigged up. 


10,000 Times Under the Sea, by James C. DERIEUX 


That’s a short plank supported on each 
end by ropes, like a swing hung from the 
limb of a tree. I sat in the chair and was 
let down. I don’t know how long I had 
worked, but I was getting along famously, 
having taken out all but five of the bolts, 
when my hands began to burn terribly. 

I scrambled back into my seat and 
managed to give three pulls on the life 
line, though E could scarcely tell whether 
I was pulling or not. The attendant caught 
the signal and he hauled me up. 

“The lime and cement used ın f 
building the foundation had | 
formed such a strong solution in 
the water inside that caisson that 
my rubber gloves were eaten 
away, and the skin burned from 
my hands. Fortunately, the div- 
ing dress was heavier than the 

loves, so my body was protected. 
hen they undressed me, I was 
unconscious, and it was three 
months or more before I could re- 
sume work. That’s the longest I 
ever was out of commission. 


“T EXPECT you think the worst 
thing that could happen to a 
diver would be for his air hose to pull 
loose from his helmet. Well, that 
isn’t as bad as it sounds. There is 
always enough air in the helmet 
and dress to last a little while, and a 
man can hold his breath for a time 
after the air has given out. A 
diver finding himself in this situa- 
tion simply signals to be brought 
up, and before he suffers for want 
ot ue he is out in the open. I’ve 
had that happen to me. 

“There’s another kind of acci- 
dent that sounds a lot worse than 
it is, and that is for a diver’s suit 
to spring a leak. You would think 
he would drown, but he won’t. The air 
pressure in his helmet will hold the water 
down below his chin and give him plenty 
of time to come up. If you turn a drinking 
glass upside down and push it into the 
water, it doesn’t fill. That’s the way it is 
with a diver’s helmet. If he is careful to 
see that his gear is properly adjusted this 
is a situation he may never have to con- 
tend with. 

“There isn’t much chance for a diver 
to drown. I knew one who thought he was 
drowning, but that was a freak happen- 
ing. In some way one of the glass windows 
in his helmet came unscrewed, letting the 
water rush in and fill his helmet and suit, 
for of course the air came out. He was 
strangled, but cool enough to yank on the 
rope and be pulled out before any serious 
damage was done. 

“The most famous wreck I ever worked 
on,” continued Captain Everett, “was 
that of the battleship ‘Maine,’ blown up 
in Havana Harbor in 1898. I reached the 
wreck four days after she went down. The 
first job was to get out the bodies and see 
what condition the ship was in. Any diver 
could see that she sank from an external 
explosion. When we had got through with 
the more important part of the job, we set 
to work to recover some of the valuables. 
One of her officers gave me the bearings 
of his room, and told me the next time I 
went down to look in a certain drawer for 
his money. 

“I couldn’t see, because the water was 
not clear, and, besides, I was inside the 


ship. But I knew all the time where I was, 
for I had studied the plan of the ‘Maine’ 
before beginning to work on her. I got 
into the companionway where the officer’s 
room was located, counted the doors as I 
felt my way along, and coming to his I 
turned and went in. The chest of drawers 
was where he had said it would be, and 
I found his money without much trouble. 
When I came up he handed me a two- 
dollar bill out af the soaked money and 


Above is Captain Charles P. 
Everett, who for fifty-five 
years has been a. deep-sea 
diver. He is now superinten- 
dent of divers with the 
Merritt, Chapman and Scott 
Corporation, of New York, 
one of the largest submarine 
contracting firms in the 
world. At theright he appears 
in ‘‘full dress,” except for 
gloves. The helmet he is 
wearing weighs 30 pounds, 
the shoes 15 pounds. each, 
and the belt 80 pounds. The 
extra weights are ‘‘sinkers,’’ 
without which a diver could 
not remain on the bottom. 
The air hose and life line are 
seen in front. The hose is 
attached to a pump sending 
a steady flow of air into the 
helmet, while the air that 
has been breathed escapes 
through an automatic valve. 
When a diver goes under, an 
attendant holds to the hose 
and line and awaits signals 


told me to keep it as a souvenir. I have 
that bill to-day, and value it more than 
any other relic of my work.” 


F YOU have ever seen a diver in his 

“full dress suit,” you will agree that he 
ought to be able to go anywhere in safety, 
if not in comfort. He looks like a combina- 
tion of medieval knight and circus clown 
whose suit has been filled with air. 

In winter a diver wears as many clothes 
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as an Eskimo. He needs three or four 
pairs of wool socks, two or three heavy 
suits of underwear, several wool shirts, 
and an ordinary pair of trousers. 

The diving dress goes over all that. It is 
a large one-piece rubber and canvas suit, 
made to extend from the bottom of the 
feet to the neck, like a child’s sleeping 
suit. It fits close around the wrists, leav- 
ing the hands out. The nature of the work 
and the temperature determine the kind of 
gloves to be worn. 

A metal helmet with air valves 
and three glass windows is securely 
fastened to the shoulders and neck 
of the dress. This helmet is large 
enough for a man to move his 
head around in it. The 15-pound 
shoes and the belt, which weighs 
from 80 to 100 pounds, are 
“sinkers.” Without them he 
could not stay on the bottom. 


HEN a diver goes down he has 

a rubber hose attached to the 
back of his helmet. This is the air 
hose. At the surface end it is con- 
nected with a pump that sends him 
all the air he needs. As the fresh air 
comes in, the breathed air passes 
out through an escape valve. 

In addition to the air hose, a 
rope, known as the life line, is tied 
around the diver’s waist, and com- 
ing up in front is made fast to the 
lower part of his helmet. This is 
the line by which he is raised, and 


it is also his principal means of communi- 
cation with the surface world. 

Every diver has an attendant who re- 
mains on the surface and does nothing but 
hold the air hose and the life line and wait 
for signals. The code can be arranged to 
suit the occasion, but the standard signals 


are these: One pull by the diver on the 
life line means all is well; one pull on the 
hose is a call for more air; two pulls for 
less air; and three (Continued on page 109) 


How You Can Do More 
And Be More 


A man gets his “second wind” mentally as well as physically—All of us have 
reserves of energy on which we can draw at will—It is like having 
a little money in your pocket and a lot more in the bank 


An interview with G. Stanley Hall 


NE day last spring I rode over 
to the rather shabby little Lon- 
don house where I was to talk 
with David Lloyd George in 
his office. Its meager furnish- 

ings consisted of three or four chairs, a 
few photographs, a quite ordinary desk, 
a leather sofa showing signs of hard wear, 
and one of those miniature 
English fires which Howells 
once described as giving no 
more heat than a firefly. 
As the famous statesman 
stood up and extended his 
hand I was impressed by 
his ruggedness and the im- 
mense depth of his chest. 
Very often a barrel-like 
chest, giving generous space 
for the functioning of the 
vital organs, is an outward 
mark of vast energies. 
Roosevelt was built that 
way; and in many: aspects 
of kis character and person- 
ality Lloyd George reminds 
one of T. R. He knows in- 
stinctively how to enlist the 
interest of all sorts of people; 
he is quick and genial. 
There are no marks of work 
or of worry upon him. I did 
not meet a fitter-looking 
man in England nor one 
apparently less burdened by 
public or private concerns. 


RIENDS had warned me 

that he hasa habit of tak- 
ing an interview into his own 
hands, and, sure enough, he 
plunged directly into ques- 
tions about the United 
States. But while I was 
replying my mind was busy 
with the great curiosity that 
had led me to call on him. 

“Here is a man who has carried a burden 
heavier than any other in our generation,” 
I said to myself. “Indeed, it might very 
easily be argued that no one in history, 
except perhaps Napoleon, ever had so 
much of the responsibilities of the whole 
world upon him for the same number of 
years. How did he do it?” 

After a decent interval I let my curi- 
osity break out in a direct question. 

“It may be a little unusual,” I said, 
“but I would really like to know how you 
slept during the war.” 
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By Bruce Barton 


. He laughed; long experience with inter- 
viewers has trained him not to be sur- 
prised at anything. 

“I slept well,” he answered. 
sleep well.” 

“But surely there must have been some 
nights when the terrible, sustained strain 
of uncertainty kept your brain working 


“I akvays 


We All Need a Bull 
to Chase Us 


“A THLETES, for example,” says Doc- 
tor Hall, “run until they reach the 
threshold of fatigue, when it seems as if 
they can push themselves no farther; then, 
suddenly, they ‘get their second wind,’ as 
we call it; they break through into a 
second reservoir of energy and can go on 
with renewed strength. 

“That is a very common phenomenon, 
of which striking examples occur con- 
stantly. A boy of rather frail stature was 
pursued by a wild bull, within an enclosure 
surrounded by a high wall. The boy never 
had been able to surmount that wall, even 
when he seemed to put forth his utmost 
effort. But with the tremendous stimula- 
tion of fear he ran to the wall, and was 
astonished a moment later to find himself 
on the other side.” 


long after you should have been asleep.” 

“No,” he answered, “I never had a 
wakeful night. Not one! That was my 
salvation. I could go over to that couch 
now and lie down—as I often do during 
hard days—and I would be asleep in two 
or three minutes. Fifteen minutes or 
half an hour later I would wake up, fresh 
and ready for work again. 

“Of course that is partly a gift, but there 
is a decided element of self-training in it. 
You can school yourself so that when 
the body is in repose, the nerves will carry 


the message to the brain that this is the 
time for sleep, and that nothing else 
matters. 

“To form that habit requires a definite 
exercise of the will, regularly persisted in; 
but it can be done.” 

“And you never walked the floor all 
night, even in the most critical period?” 
I asked. 

“Never!” 

“What was the most crit- 
ical period?” 

He did not have to hesi- 
tate for an answer. “It was 
the month in which the 
Germans sankeight hundred 
thousand tons of shipping,” 
he said. “If the destruction 
had continued at that rate we 
should have been whipped 
before America could make 
her power felt. 

“J made a quick re-survey 
of our resources, and formu- 
lated decisions. In war,” 
he added, ‘‘rapid decisions 
are almost as valuable as 
right decisions. Then, hav- 
ing done everything that 
could be done, Í finished the 
day and went to sleep.” 


T IS the great miracle of 
the world—this difference 
in the capacities of men 
who, to all outward appear- 
ances, are so much alike. 
Each of us has the same 
standard equipment: two 
hands, two eyes, two ears, 
a brain, a voice. To each 
of us are allotted the same 
twenty-four hours. How is 
it that Lloyd George, with 
the same five senses, and 
the same twenty-four hours, 
we all have, could carry a 
great nation through a world war, while 
most of us are tired out by the petty 
routine of our littler lives. 

Does he live beyond his capacity. Or 
do we live below ours? es nature 
assign us certain arbitrary limits? Or 
could we ordinary folks, if only we knew 
the secret, call on ourselves for far greater 
productive powers? 

Recently I went to Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and asked these questions of 
that sage among American psychologists, 
G. Stanley Hall. 
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How You Can Do More and Be More, by Bruce Barton 


Doctor Hall is seventy-seven years old. 
On his retirement from the presidency of 
Clark University, which he established, 
and led for more than thirty years, he 
presented most of his books to the uni- 
versity library. Yet every wall of his 
study is still lined to the ceiling with 
books. And they are new books, for the 
most part; not old ones! They are the 
visible evidence of a mind still alert, still 
interested, still growing. 

He said at once that of all the unsolved 
problems in psychology, this question of 
the boundaries of men’s capacity inter- 
ested him most. If he were to live his life 
over again, he would want to spend much 
time in measuring all sorts of men and, by 
various tests, stimulating them to call on 
themselves for effort beyond their ordi- 
nary routine. 


“N AOST of us do live far beneath the level 

of our possibilities,” he said. ““‘Weuse 
only a fraction of our lung power when we 
breathe; we are content to demand of our 
bodies and our minds much less than they 
can be made to deliver. 

“There are hundreds of such instances. 
Dr. John Collie, an English physician, 
tells of a kiren yerel boy who was 
brought to the hospital with his knees 
drawn up under his chin. Several times 
an anesthetic was administered, and 
during the period of unconsciousness the 
muscles relaxed, only to contract again 
immediately afterward. The boy was 
firmly convinced that he would have to 
go through life without ever being able 
to straighten his legs. 

“One day, as he sat hopelessly gazing 
out over the hospital ward, a man in the 
adjoining bed developed a sudden mani- 
acal spell and gesticulated wildly with a 
knife. The terrified boy leaped to the 
floor and ran down-stairs. ise physi- 
cians took immediate advantage of this 
incident to instill in his mind the sugges- 
tion that he would always be able to do 
what he had just done; and a few weeks 
later he was discharged, completely cured. 


“Now that boy was not a conscious, 


pretender. He honestly believed that he 
was doing his best to get well; but he was 
suffering from a mental inhibition which 
was just as powerful as a physical defect. 
With its removal came the opening of an 
unsuspected reservoir of strength. 

“In my book, ‘Morale, I have spoken 
of the miracles of endurance which quite 
ordinary people performed under the lash 
of the war. Fake the clerks, bookkeepers, 
office employees—many of them slender, 
under-developed, entirely unaccustomed 
to physical strain; but when the heat of 
the battle was on them they became 
different beings. They marched for days, 
often outlasting men of stronger bodies 
but of poorer imagination. hen the 
call came to go over the top they were 
transformed by a fire which no one had 
suspected; themselves least of all. 

“So also with the refugees from the 
Belgian cities and towns. Old men and 
women trudged miles to the Dutch border, 
covering distances which they would have 
supposed to be impossible—and which 
were impossible to them at their normal 
rate of living. But, spurred by necessity, 
they burst through the walls of fatigue and 
found a whole‘new storehouse of strength. 

“So one might multiply examples,” 
Doctor Hall continued; “but most of us 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one of the most widely known and distinguished psycholo- 
gists of the world, was for thirty-two years president of Clark University. Since he re- 
signed that position in 1920, he has devoted himself to study and writing, four books 


having appeared under his name within the past few years. 
The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct,” 


These are ‘‘Morale: 
“Recreations of a Psychologist,” 


“Senescence,” a companion work to his great book ‘‘Adolescence,’’ published in 
1904, and ‘“‘Life and Confessions of a Psychologist.” Born in Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1846, he studied at various institutions in America and abroad, winning the Ph. D. 
degree at Harvard in 1878. Doctor Hall taught at Antioch College, Harvard, Williams, 
Johns Hopkins, and from 1888 to 1920 was president and professor of psychology 


at Clark University. 
was its editor from 1887 to 1921. 


are not primarily interested in expanding 
our physical resources. Generally speak- 
ing, we have muscular endurance enough 
for any ordinary demand. But we want 
to know whether it is possible, in mental 
work, to draw on Haat je reserve powers. 
To that, I think we can answer ‘Yes.’ 

“Ņ\J OU sit down some evening to a piece 
of work which must be finished and 
ready for the office next day. You are tired; 
your mind is stiff and cold; you feel around 
for words which do not come; you fumble 
with figures and make annoying mistakes. 
But after a time you find yourself warming 
up; you gather momentum. 

“Then comes the hour when you ordi- 
narily retire. You find yourself growing 
sleepy and have an inclination to quit. 
You promise yourself that you will get up 
early in the morning and finish the thing; 
but knowing from experience that the 


He founded the American Journal of Psychology, 
His home is in Worcester, 


and 
Massachusetts 


promise will not be fulfilled, you go on. 

“Then comes the miracle! Your mind 
clears; you push forward with new en- 
thusiasm, spurred by the idea of gettin 
the task finished and out of the way. Ánd 
when you look at your watch again, you 
are surprised to find it so late. But the 
work is done! 

“Wagner, when he became immersed in 
a new opera, would shut himself in his 
ryom and forbid his wife to admit any - 
visitor. Dickens, when he finished one of 
his novels, said that he wrote the crucial 
chapters at night, working until dawn, and 
that when he picked them up the following 
afternoon he could not recall their inci- 
dents at all, but went through them with 
the interest of a new reader. 

“ Day after day inventors have brooded 
over a problem, fruitless almost to the 
pointofdespair. Then, finally, there came 
a moment of (Continued on page 90) 


The Land of Promise Does Not 
Fail the Right Man 


The amazing romance of David Sarnoff, who came to America in the steerage 
at the age of nine, unable to speak a word of English, and who to-day, 
at thirty-two, is general manager and operating head of the 
biggest corporation in the radio industry of the world 


ARLY in the sweltering fore- 

noon of July 2d, 1900, a Hudson 

River steamboat nosed its way 

wearily into a dock on the water 

front of New York City. Sweat- 

ing deckhands above and sweating dock- 
hands below made fast the gangplank. 

People began to stream down it; fretful 


By Robert Norman 


“l understand some of it,” he an- 
nounced at last. ‘“They say they come 
from Russia to America, the big land 
of freedom. They say they landed at 
Montreal and took train to Albany. 
They say the father been here six years 
to earn money to bring them across. They 
say an agent sent telegram to him from 


“Hm... Henry Street.... We'll put 
’em on a cross-town car, and over in the 
Ghetto they'll find someone who can 
talk with them. PIl ask the conductor 
to set them off the car at their nearest 
corner. 

This was the entry of David Samoff 
into America—the land of which he had 


people, who nudged and 
ostled in their impatience. 
The transition from the 
faint river breezes to the 
stuffy pier, with its sun- 
baked roof, was hard on 
even the best regulated dis- 
position. 

The stream of humanity 
had dwindled to a thin 
trickle when there appeared 
at the head of the plank a 
strange group. 
shabby furs from head to 
foot, a woman and three 
children were looking down. 
In the woman’s arms was 
a big bundle, tightly corded; 
the oldest of the boys, 
plainly under ten, was tug- 
ging at a battered straw 
hamper. Their brows were 
wet and their eyes be- 
wildered. 

“Come on down!” called 
tne ticket taker, crooking 
his hand toward his body. 
They came, bundles and all. 

“Where yer going? Any- 
one to meet yer?” he in- 
quired. 

A torrent of unfamiliar 
syllables smote his ears. 
“Here, Officer!” he yelled to 
a nearby policeman, “See 
if you can ‘get’ them!” 

The policeman led the 
woman toward the street, 
her little brood trailing be- 
hind her. Outside, on the 
. cobblestones, a milk wagon 
was clattering toward a 
neighboring ferry slip. 
The driver, a German 
with whom the officer had 
occasionally passed the 


time of day, was called into conference. Albany . 
“Try some of your foreign languages them. They ask me why not 


on ’em,” urged the bluecoat. “Have they got the address?” inquired than any other living man. 


lad in . 


A Master of Radio Tells the 
Wonders Lying Just Ahead of Us 


“WT IS safe to assume that within the next.few years 
airplanes, railway trains, steamships, motorboats, 
automobiles—in fact, practically everything that 

moves or floats—will be equipped with a radio receiving 

instrument,” says Mr. Sarnoff. “Also, there will be on 

sale, perhaps in form similar to a wrist watch or a 

pocket flashlight, a receiver which any person can carry 

with him to ‘listen in’ on broadcasting stations when- 
ever and wherever he wishes. These midget receiving 
sets are already pretty well developed. 

“Already pictures kave been sent across the Atlantic 
by wireless. Some further developments are necessary; 
but the day is not far off when photographs from dis- 
tant countries will reach here simultaneously with the 
news stories that they are intended to illustrate—an 
hour or so after the event has taken place. 

“I believe also that the transmission and reception 
of motion pictures by radio will be worked out within 
the next decade. This will result in important events 
being broadcasted by radio, just as they are shown now 
in ‘news weeklies’ on the screens of motion-picture 
theatres. These ‘broadcasted movies’ could be flashed 
on screens in our homes: 

“I think I am indulging in no wild prophecy when I 
say that within a brief period—two or three years, or 

erhaps sooner—it will be possible for anyone in the 

Unice States to pick up the telephone in his home or 

business office, be connected with a passenger liner on 

the Atlantic Ocean, or on the Pacific Ocean, by means 
of wire and radio, and carry on communication with the 
human voice under no more difficulties than are experi- 

RAT to-day in speaking over an ordinary telephone 

ine. 
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dreamed during most of his 
nine years. Had his dream 
been less intense, had he 
set out to realize it with 
less terrible earnestness, the 
shits that came to pass 
could not possibly have 
happened. 

“If you can persuade 
David Sarnoff to tell you 
his story’—Owen Young, 
head of the General Elec- 
tric Company, was speak- 
ing—‘‘you will hear what I 
consider the most amazing 
romance of its kind on 
record. I am going to ask 
him to do this. I feel that 
he owes it as an explanation 
to the multitude of men he 
has outstripped, and as an 
inspiration to the genera- 
tion just behind him... . 
I was about to say ‘the 
younger generation,’ for- 
getting for the moment that 

avid himself is only thirty- 
two.” 

“One might easily forget 
that,” I remarked. And, 
indeed, I kept forgetting it 
myself in the long, frank 
talk I had with Sarnoff the 
following evening. Twenty 
years seems too incredibly 
short a bridge between the 
newsboy of the Ghetto— 
supporting a family of five 
before he was in his teens— 
and the man who is to-day 
the operating head of the 
greatest combination of cap- 
ital, brains, and mechanical 
equipment in the radio 
field of the world. 

David Sarnoff is conceded 


. . but he is not here to meet to have a greater all-around knowledge 
of radio development and management 


That was 


For three of four minutes the driver 
and the woman exchanged words and 
go ‘““vidently the interpreter was 
l difhculties. 


the practical-minded policeman. 

As soon as the question had been 
repeated the woman held out a torn slip 
of paper. 


one of the things which made it almost 
inevitable that he should become general 
manager of the Radio Corporation of 
America at the (Continued on page 90) 
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David Sarnoff 


MR. SARNOFF, at the age of thirty-two, is vice 
president and general manager of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America—a position in which he directs the 
operations of the most powerful business combination 
in the radio field of the world. Arriving in America 
at the age of nine, unable to speak a word of English, 


he began one of the most dramatic struggles in the 
history of American industry. For years he worked 
eighteen hours a day to fit himself for the responsi- 
bilities which he saw would have to be shouldered by 
someone when the radio field really opened up. When 
the time came—he was ready ! 
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Heywood Broun 


HEYWOOD BROUN is one of the most popular and 
versatile of the New York newspaper men. He is a 
dramatic critic, a book reviewer, a sports writer, a 
columnist, or a general reporter, according to the oc- 
casion. He is also the author of several books and 
many magazine articles. His latest book, “The Boy 
Grew Older,” is the first novel that has come from his 
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facile pen. Readers of the New York “World” tum 
eagerly to his column, “It Seems to Me,” because of 
the real substance and humor of his comments, Before 
joining the staff of the “World,” he was with the 
“Morning Telegraph” and then with the “Tribune.” 


Mr. Broun was born in Brooklyn, in 1888, and in 1917 
he married Ruth Hale. 


I Don’t Want to Grow Old! 


A newspaper man 


UT I’m not thirty-five,” I ob- 
jected when the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE suggested 
this article. 

“Never mind,” he said, “you 
will be in a couple of months.” 

d that brings me to my theme, 
which is the great difficulty a newspaper 
man finds in ever being anything else. 
Generally, he wants to be something else 
eventually. Ido. I have had 
fun and pride and profit 
in being a newspaper man; 
but at thirty-five I can’t 
help thinking of forty and 
of torty-five. Beyond that 
my imagination does not 
like to go. By the time my 
fellow reporters begin to 
call me “Pop” I want to be 
out of the city room. Few 
men grow old gracefully in 
journalism. There is no 

siness in which their 
opinions meet such kindly 
impatience. 

course if I could stick 
it out thirty-six years more, 
I might be the guest of 
honor at a dinner, and the 
staff would give me a gold 
watch and perhaps the 
owners of the paper would 
add a farm in New Jersey 
and a team of mules. And 
all that would indicate that 
it was time for me to step 
out and make room for the 
bright young fellow eager 
and ready to take my job. 
He could do it better. 
Newspapers need a fresh 
point of view. And N 
six years from now the 
managing editor would be 
quite justified in fretting a 
little at my constant habit 
of saying that the theatre 
had declined lamentably 
from the good old days, and 
nagging readers with the 
complaint that they just 
should have been around in 
the golden age when John 
Barrymore played Hamlet, 
and Jane Cowl was Juliet. 

Now, I don’t want that 
gold watch, or the farm, or 
the team of mules. And I 
don’t want to be an old man with mem- 
ories, entirely surrounded by active and 
eager young men much too busy with their 
own affairs to pay any attention to my 
reminiscences about the way things used 
to be done in the old shop. I still have 
time to make my get-away. A'safe per- 
centage of readers set me down as a flip 
young fellow who will attain more wisdom 
with maturity; but to-day I found six 


of roses. 


him at thirty-five 


By Heywood Broun 


ray hairs, and last week a columnist in 
hio called me a “journalist.” Dignity 
will knock at the door presently, and it is 
already necessary that I should begin to’ 
prepare my retreat. 
ow, is much harder. To my mind, the 
notion that newspaper work 1s excellent 
training for other vocations is fallacious. 
After fourteen years as reporter, copy 
reader, rewrite man, sporting editor, 


Don’t Be a Critic Unless 


You Have To Be! 


PROFESSIONAL critic’s life isn’t a bed 
He cannot have a good time 
going to the theatre, the opera and concerts— 
or even reading a new book—because he is 
unable to shake loose from his job and just 
enjoy himself, like other people. 

As Heywood Broun points out, the profes- 
sional critic has to take sides on everything, 
and often hurt other people’s feelings. That’s 
his job, and he’s paid to do it. 

But there are lots of people loose in the 
world who are “professional critics” when 
they don’t have to be. 
criticizing everything, poking their noses into 
other people’s business, and rubbing raw spots 
right and left. We meet them on every hand. 
They are in our offices and our homes. How 
pleasant life would be without them! 

Of course, all of us have this instinct to 
criticize, in a greater or less degree. It’s our 
job to keep it in check and let it get the better 
of us only on rare occasions—or otherwise it 
will break qut like a rash. Constant criticism 
stifles interest, kills natural enjoyment, and, 
as Mr. Broun wisely remarks, lessens the in- 
dividual’s chance of reaching that comfort- 
able old age whose backbone must be some 
eager interest and pleasant memories. 
Tae EDITOR. 


dramatic critic, and columnist I am not 
fitted to earn my living by any means 
except writing. The opportunities for 
such a livelihood are varied enough, but 
newspaper writing is highly specialized, 
and Lon not at all sure that I can do any 
other kind successfully. To be sure, I have 
already done some work for magazines, 
but I don’t do it well. When I sit down 
to review a play or report a baseball game 


They run around 


“comes across” and tells how life looks to 


there isn’t much sense of strain. I just 
rattle it off. Naturally, I hope it will be 
a good story; but if it turns out poor or 
indifferent, there will be no great cause 
for worry. After all, this is just Friday’s 
job, and Saturday is another day and a 
new job; and everybody, myself included, 
will have forgotten all about Friday. A 
magazine assignment is something else 


again. When I have a chance to do 
something in January which 
won't be published until 


June, the feeling that I am 
writing for posterity enters 
in. “Gosh!” Isay to myself, 
“this has to be a lot better 
than usual.” And as a 
result I tighten up like a 
green golfer playing in front 
of a gallery. Adjectives 
and all sorts of lugs creep 
in, and the thing doesn’t 
turn out right. — 

Worst of all, my fearful- 
ness of facing the world and 
making a living as a free 
lance goes much deeper 
than the terror of writing 
badly. That would not 
necessarily preclude publi- 
cation. he nightmare 
which afflicts me is the 
thought that perhaps I 
would not be able to write 
at all. Freedom is ticklish 
business for people who are 
not used to it. Very prob- 
ably I have thought of 
newspaper work from time 
to time as a grind. The 
pressure is sometimes ter- 
rific, but let that pressure 
be removed and this par- 
ticular slave might float 
away as aimlessly as a 
Fourth of July balloon. 
Acquaintances sometimes 
remark, “I don’t see how 
p get so much work done. 

ou must have unusual 
energy.” At such times I 
grin, with the realization 
that they do not know me 
very well, because, as a 
matter of fact, I am one of 
the laziest men in the world. 
I get through a lot of news- 
paper work in the course of 
a year, and I do it because 
I have to. My contract calls for it, and 
my. boss is a man of great personal force. 
Conforming to the requirements is by far 
the easiest way. Will power and energy 
on my part would be indicated if I should 
stay away from the office some afternoon, 
and reply to all remonstrances: “I’ve de- 
cided not to work to-day. Good-by.” But 
once out of the newspaper game the only 
authority to impel (Continued on page 70) 
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Miss Deems had started to go, but seeing this unusual performance she resumed her seat 


Joshua Trimble—Matchmaker 


A love story 
By Percy Shaw 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES CRANK 


HE delicious haze of a September 

day, weaving its spell over Man- 

hattan, turned the skyscrapers 

into fairy palaces and the can- 

ons of the lower city into trog- 

lodyted Resa So potent was the spell 

that even the raucous voices of street cars 

and motors took on a sentimental tender- 

ness as they filtered across the churchyard 
which stands at the head of Wall Street. 

The grassy plots of Trinity seemed to 
send forth ‘a noon-hour message, beckon- 
ing to shady nooks and green places ex- 
cellently suited for contemplation. But 
the great army that clattered past the iron 
fence gave scant heed. So the nooks 
boasted a select clientele—girls and men 
who liked to wander among the brown 
gravestones and conjure visions. 

A curious place, this churchyard set in 
the babbling maelstrom of business; Fan- 
ny ms thought so as she munched a 
piece of baker’s cake and carefully folded 
the tissue wrapper and put it in her 


pocket. 

A delightful place, the little church- 
yard; Harrison Keating thought so as he 
tucked his hat under his arm and strolled 
off to read again the quaint epitaph of 
Joshua Trimble etat. 24, who had died in 
1703 and had rested in peace ever since. 
Keating had read the epitaph the day be- 
fore, but now, as though hehad discovered a 
new meaning in it, he laid his hat on the late 
Mr. Trimble’s gravestone and proceeded 
to copy the inscription into a notebook. 

Miss Deems had started to go, but see- 
ing this unusual performance she resumed 
her seat. - She was interested in the tran- 
scriber, not for himself but because he 
was interested in Mr. Trimble. Miss 
Deems had often wondered about Mr. 
Trimble. It seemed like irony to die at 
twenty-four in such a romantic era as 
1703; she had spent many a pleasant 
Moment trying to visualize the gentle- 
man. 

Involuntarily her eyes ran over Mr. 
Keating as he wrote, and registered that 
he was good to look at. She rather prided 
herself on her ability to sum people up at 
first sight, and she summed up the young 
man quickly as a perfectly nice boy from 
the country, clean-cut and unsophisti- 
cated. Then she discovered he was stand- 
ing before her and nodding toward the 
tombstone, on which his hat still rested. 

“You know him too?” he asked pleas- 
antly, 

By all the rules of proper upbringing 

iss Deems should have fixed him with a 
severe stare and replied, ‘How dare you, 
sir?” Only she didn’t. She didn’t even 
try to arrest her smile. When she spoke 
there was amusement in her soft voice: 

“Oh, yes, he’s quite an old friend.” 

Then, having defied the conventions, 
= rose, flushed and annoyed with her- 
self. 


The young man appeared not to notice. 
“Trimble’s a relative of mine,” he con- 
fided. “I often come to lunch with him. 
You don’t happen to have any relatives 
here yourself?” 

Miss Deems shook her head. Mr. Keat- 
ing’s eyes suddenly lit up. “It doesn’t 
matter. If you’re a friend of Trimble’s, 
we can consider ourselves introduced— 
Harrison Keating’s my name. I’m a 
stranger in a big city.” 

It was very improper. Fanny knew it, 
but he was a nice boy—unsophisticated 
and from the country. And now she 
added mentally, lonely. 

He fell into step with her as she left 
the church yard, fumbling desperately 
for an excuse to ask her name. As they 
neared the gate she reminded him that he 
had left his hat on the gravestone. 

“Haven’t you often wondered how he 
looked in his hat?” he asked irrelevantly. 

“Indeed I have,” said Miss Deems, 
“many times.” 

“There’s a book about him in the li- 
brary. I’m afraid he was a gay blade,” 
said Keating. 

Again she made a motion to go. “I’d 
like to show you that book—may I? I 
thought, as long as he’s a mutual friend, I 
could call for you—a—that is, of course—” 
He hesitated, and she noticed a red flush 
in his cheeks. 

His embarrassment saved the day for 
him. It proclaimed to Fanny that her 
diagnosis was correct, and she gave him 
her address. 

He wrote it down in the notebook con- 
taining theepitaph of Joshua Trimble and, 
with pencil poised, hesitated, “And 
whom shall I ask for?” 

“Miss Deems, Fanny Deems.” 

“Miss Deems, Fanny Deems,” he re- 
peated, and stood smiling as she hurried 
along the flagged path to Broadway. 


WRONG, of course it was—ridiculous; 
yes, indeed. Yet there was a thrill 
about it. She felt it all the way to the 
office where she worked in the twenty- 
story building down the street. 

hen she entered the small room 
which, as the secretary of Mr. Jesse Hart- 
man, she called her own, a bell rang. She 
smoothed her hair, caught up her note- 
book, and opened the door into the pres- 
ence. 

Long after she had gone, Mr. Keating 
sat beside the tombstone reflecting. He 
prided himself on reading character, and 

e had placed Miss Deems quickly as a 
perfectly nice girl from the country—un- 
sophisticated and lonely. But would the 
right sort of girl have allowed him to go 
on? He shook his head angrily. Piffle! 
Why her eyes were as clear as heaven! 

When he entered the noisy room on 
Park Row where he toiled on a big daily, 
an autocrat known as the city editor 


beckoned to hint. “Were starting a 
crusade against mashers. I want you 
to get out and see these ministers,” and he 
ave hima list. “Make them talk strong. 
ere going to stop this indiscriminate 
flirting on the streets! You get me?” 

Mr. Keating spent a busy afternoon col- 
lecting opinions from various divines on 
the dangers of flirting; he followed the 
city editor’s orders and urged them to 
speak strongly, and when he returned to 
che office he felt like an arch criminal 
working under false pretenses. 

He wrote his opening sentence: “Any 
man who speaks to a girl without an intro- 
duction ought to be thrown into jail,” 
says the Rev. Michael Mellon, of the 
Church of the Messiah. 

He paused, chuckled, and rattled over 
the typewriter keys, referring now and 
then to his notes and wondering if Joshua 
Trimble in Ais little jaunts had ever had 
the temerity to address without creden- 
tials one of the flounced and ruffled dam- 
sels of 1700. 

“Hurry it up,” bawled the city editor, 
and Keating brought over the final sheet. 

“Good stuff,” said his superior. “You’ve 
called those masher guys everything that’s 
pte print. This story will start some- 
thing.” 

Keating strolled away with a grin. 

Fanny Deems, eating a good dinner in 
Mrs. Jenny’s select boarding-house on 
Eleventh Street, wondered what time 
Mr. Keating would call to take her to the 
library. ; 

Mr. Keating, whose substitute for 
Home was a fourth-floor front room not 
many blocks away and who took his meals 
wherever he happened to be, settled down 
to baked beans, griddle cakes, and coffee 
at a popular-priced restaurant, and ob- 
served. with a peevish frown that the 
hands of the restaurant clock did not 
seem to be moving. 


RS. JENNY herself answered the bell. 

“TIl tell her you’re here,” she said to 

Mr. Keating, and ushered him into the 

sitting-room. He was pleased with the 

lace. “Just the kind of a home I’d es 
Per to choose,” he thought to himself. 

Miss Deems interrupted his musings. 
She held out her hand. 

“It’s very nice of you to go,” observed 
Keating, registering in his storehouse of 
irrefutable facts that Miss Deems was not 
only delightfully simple but simply de- 
lightful. $ 

“Its very nice of you to come,” she 
smiled, showing her white teeth. “lf 
yov’ll wait a moment, I'll get my hat.” 

It was only half a block to Fifth Ave- 
nue and the busses. And the top of a bus 
was-made for a night like this. By the 
time they reached the library Mr. Keating 
knew that Miss Deems often rode on the 
busses and Miss Deems knew that Mr. 
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Keating often did likewise. He held out a 
willing hand to help her down from the 
last winding step of the stage but she did 
not take it. 

“And now,” she said gayly, “I shall 
have a long-felt curiosity satishied—I shall 
learn all about Mr. Trimble.” 

Mr. Keating had been in the reading- 
room before. He settled her with an air 
of proprietorship before he went to the 
desk to make out his slip and receive his 
number. Then he returned to his seat by 
Miss Deems. Presently the clerk called 


For a minute, Mr. 
Deems, turning 
over in his mind 
his visit to young 


Keating, was too 
overwhelmed to 
speak 


his number and he jumped from his seat. 
But when he returned he was shaking his 
head, “It’s out,” he said. 

Miss Deems was disappointed. “I sup- 
aes she suggested sagely, “that some- 
ody else has been reading that epitaph 
and become curious, just as we did.” 

“It must be that,” he brightened. “Do 
yos rona if we walk back—if it isn’t too 
ar. 
- Fanny nodded; a mile and a half was 
nothing, even alone, and with a relative of 
Mr. Trimble’s, even less. 


(THERE'S something confidential about 
walking down the Avenue on a soft 
autumn night—a magic in the air that 
sets the blood tingling. It would have 
been remarkable, with all the elements of 
a kindly nature working upon them, if 
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these two had not learned something 
about each other. 

Miss Deems smiled up at him when she 
told him she was secretary to a diamond 
importer on Maiden Lane, and Mr. Keat- 
ing smiled down at her when he referred 
to his work as a writer on a newspaper. 
They walked more slowly the nearer hee 
approached Eleventh Street. They were 
discovering they had a lot to say and very 
little time to say itin. When they reached 
the red brick house with the attractive 
sitting-room they lingered. 

Each had discovered that the other was 
alone in New York earning a living. That 
one fact established a community of in- 
terest. During the next few days they 
took to walking home from work. 

By the time the first snow came people 
who had noticed them together smiled the 
smile of those who love all lovers. Mr. 
Hartman, who could tell a spurious dia- 


mond across the street, looked at his sec- 
retary with a glint of humor in his cold 
eye at the end of a morning of dictation 
just before Christmas. 

“By the way—in case you ever need a 
diamond ring,” he said, “send him to 
me. PIl give him the trade discount.” 

Miss Deems blushed a vivid red and 
tried to make a dignified exit. There was 
no use in attempting to delude herself 
longer. That jest had crystallized every- 
thing. She admitted to herself she liked 
—well, she was very fond of Harrison 
Keating, and she knew—did she know— 
yes, she decided she did, that Mr. Keating 
was—well—liked her, too. 

He said it that evening. On the chintz- 
covered sofa in eee i a artistic sit- 
ting-room he took advantage of the at- 
mosphere of holiday good will. 

_ “Ive got a raise,” he said. “I’m mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week, and I’ve some- 
thing to tell you.” 


Fanny Deems repeated to herself a 
formula which ran like this: “Now don’t 
get excited—don’t be silly—don’t—” 

“Pretty good for a fellow who was 
dropped from college, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know that,” she faltered- 

“No, I didn’t tell you. I wanted to see 
if I had the stuff in me, and I’ve found out 
now,” His eyes were shining. 

He made an awkward motion to take 
her hand: “Do you think—you’d be will- 
ing? I mean—could we live on that?” 

anny’s eyes said something that made 
his arms close about her. Their lips met. 
The end of the rainbow? Only the begin- 


ning. 
We don’t want any fancy wedding,” 
said the young man, and x Fa realized 
that he hadn’t said anything about mar- 
riage before. 

“No, dear,” said Fanny, and he thought 
it the sweetest word he had ever heard; 
“but we must let our families know, 
mustn’t we?” 

“Our families—oh yes—why, of course 
we must.” 

And it came over them that neither 
knew the slightest bit of those very fami- 
lies supposed to be vitally interested in 
them, not as man and woman, not as lov- 
ers, but as son and daughter. 

“PI write to-night,” said Fanny, smil- 
ing. 

fiso will I,” said Harrison Keating. 
<- It was almost morning when he went 
back to the fourth-floor front. 


R. HORACE DEEMS was a choleric 
1Y 1 gentleman with ideas of his own; his 
wife, a faded little woman who had dis- 
covered long ago that the way to peace 
was through acquiescence. 

She had acquiesced when her husband 
insisted in naming their first and only 
child “Fanny,” though she longed for 
something more romantic; she had ac- 
quiesced when her husband insisted that 
she should go to a boarding-school, 
though she yearned to have her at home. 

She had acquiesced when Mr. Deems 
sent Fanny to Europe for two years to 
broaden her mind. Having given way on 
all these important decisions she had grad- 
ually come to believe that she had had a 
part in making them. 

Fanny came home from Europe and 
settled down in the magnificent house on 

‘Euclid Avenue, to the delight of her father 


` and the joy of her mother. And life went 


smoothly until Fanny decided she didn’t 
like idleness. She was supposed to be 
engaged in teaching the other half the 
first principles of hygiene. Instead, she 
was attending a business college. Like 
her father, she had her own ideas, and, 
unlike her mother, she never acquiesced 
until convinced she was wrong. Her 
father pursued his money-making way, 
blissfully unconscious of her typewriting 
and stenographic activities until the very 
day of her graduation from the Miller Col- 
lege of Business. Then he came to know 
the awful truth through the chance re- 
mark of a friend at luncheon, who had 
seen her name in a newspaper at the top 
of her class. Mr. Deems went home early 
to find out the truth. 

“Hello, Father,” came the voice of the 
young lady, breaking in on his gruff tones 
like a silver bell. 

She held out a paper marked with a 
black penciled (Continued on page 121) 


Eleven Thousand Human Hearts 


In my thirty years of practice I have listened to their beats, and to their secrets— 
I have brought hundreds of babies into the world, and I have seen a 
thousand men and women and children die—I know the faults 
and the failings of the average human being; but’ 

I also know the heights to which he can rise 


By a Country Doctor 


T WAS raining at six o'clock this 
morning, a slow spiritless drizzle—a 
kind of leaking from the sky, as 
though Nature, grown shiftless in her 
housekeeping, had left a faucet run- 

ning or allowed the pan under the ice box 
to overflow. 

The monotonous drip, drip, drip on the 
porch roof outside my windows mingled 
with my dreams, until I wakened slowly 
to consciousness. For half an hour I lay 
listening to the tired tattoo of the drops 
and dreading the telephone 
call I was expecting. 

At six-fifteen it came. 
Little Julian Carter had 
chosen this dull, drab day to 
make his entry into the 
world. 

No royal welcome awaited 
him. The Carter home was 
as untidy as ever, though 
quiet for once, for the four 
other little Carters had been 
bundled off to a neighbor’s 


ome. 

Poor little Julian Carter! 
No wonder he hesitated 
whether to stay in such a 
world. The district nurse 
and I struggled to persuade 
him, breathing our own 
breath into his nostrils, ex- 

anding and contracting his 
Fretle chest, dipping him 
first into cold water and 
then into hot to drive the 
blood in and out of his 
heart. And at length his 
little eyes fluttered, he 
gasped and cried.... 

It was still drizzling at 
four o’elock this afternoon, 
when old Deacon Melville 
died. 

The whole town now 
knows the secret which only 
he and his wife and I have 
known—that for ten years 
he has walked our streets 
realizing that at any mo- 
ment the end might come. A f 
brave old fighter, and he died with a smile. 

So the day began with a birth and closed 
with a death. Within twelve hours I lis- 
. tened to the first faint beats of a new heart 
and the last faint beats of an old one. 

To-night, sitting here alone in my office, 
I entered the name of little Julian Carter 
in my book, and noted, as I did so, that 
his number is 11,001. I have been a doctor 
in this country town for almost thirty 

ears. Eleven thousand human beings 
ke come to me with their aches and 


human possessions. 


pains, their hopes and fears, their happy 
secrets and their guilty ones. 

What a life! I thought. How different 
from my early dreams! Does any man’s 
life, I wonder, fulfill his first hopes? How 
do its rewards measure up with its costs? 

I always had a hankering to be a doctor. 
There were eight of us children, and I was 
next to the youngest. Once, when my eld- 
est brother had taken his place beside my 
father in the shop, I went down and 
watched them work. I was nine years old 


The Most Precious of 
All Our Possessions 


“d \VER most deathbeds,” says the doctor, 
Some 
hours, or days, before the end, the struggle 
ceases; the hold on life is gradually relaxed, 
as the clasped fingers of children gently soften 
in sleep. But every doctor has seen men and 
women who kept a tight grip on consciousness 
straight up to the very end. And no doctor 
who has watched such men and women die 
doubts that there is in religion some virtue 
that makes it among the most precious of all 
It is a magnificent thing 
to see an ‘old-timer’ die—launching out into 
eternity as a sailor launches into the sea, sure 
of his boat, which is Faith. 

“I have seen scores of men and women 
walk up to the throne of the Almighty in a 
spirit of fearless and joyous anticipation. 
It is the business of religion to help men and 
women to live; but it would be well justified 
if it had no other office than to help them 
worthily to die.” 


“Nature draws a kindly veil. 


then, and my brother just twenty-one. It 
struck me how much he resembled m 
father. Both dressed in overalls, bot 
stooping over the bench; but my father’s 
shoulders were bent and there were deep 
lines in his face. 

I wondered what my brother thought 
when he looked at my father. I was glad 
that I was not going to spend my life in a 
shop, where I could look up at the older 
men and see from the beginning just what 
I would be at forty, and at fifty, and at 


sixty-five. I would be a doctor! I would 
drive a horse and wear good clothes and 
keep my hands white. 

My mother encouraged me as much as 
she could. She was not much of a force in 
our home, for life had ridden her hard; but 
I shall never forget how she put her hand 
on my tousled fead and how the tears 
came into her eyes. I wish she might have 
lived to see me graduate; for graduate I 
finally did. A nice new diploma and the 
right to sign M. D. after my name—and 

; eighteen hundred dollars in 

debt. 

The world little suspects 
what a struggle it is for a 
doctor to keep alive during 
his first few years of prac- 
tice. I settled down for 
awhile in the city where 
I had taken my medical 
course. One or two of my 
former professors sent me 
an occasional patient—usu- 
ally a case demanding night 
work, or a poor person who 
would be able to pay little 
or nothing. But even that 
was better than the heart- 
breaking monotony of sit- 
ting in an office and waiting 
for the footsteps that never 
came. I did some work at a 
free dispensary, too, and 
picked up an occasional pa- 
tient that way. 

All in all, I just barely 
managed to keep alive dur- 
ing my three years in the 
city. could not reduce 
my debt a penny, and all 
the time there kept coming 
to my mind the alluring 
picture of the life of a doctor 
in a country town. 

What reader of fiction is 
unfamiliar with that pic- 
ture? The bright up-to-date 
young doctor comes into the 
shaded village where two 
old-fashioned physicians 
have grown comfortably 
well-to-do. He opens his office in a neat 
little apartment over the drug store, joins 
the lodge, takes an active part in the 
town’s affairs, and makes friends every- 
where. 

One afternoon, while he is leisurely 


. smoking his after-dinner cigar, there are 


heavy footfalls on the stairs. His door 
is flung open and the president of the 
First National Bank bursts in. 

“Come at once!” he cries; “my daugh- 
ter is very ill!” (Continued on page 129) 
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This article ought to be tremendously 


encouraging to the “ordinary 


man” 


who thinks that his progress is slow 


tarting at Forty 


After working nineteen years in one place, William Heath, forty years old, was 
an $1,800-a-year cashier in a small Ilinois bank when his first real 
opportunity for advancement came—To-day, as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, he holds one of the 
most responsible financial positions in the country 


HIS is about a man who waited 
nineteen years for his frst 
opportunity of any consequence; 
a man who had not begun, at 
the age of forty, to earn more 
than a clerk’s salary, and perhaps had 
not altogether demonstrated that he was 
worth more—but a man who occupies 
to-day, at a little past sixty-one, one of 
the great financial positions in this country. 
o all who are impatient 
about “getting somewhere,” 
who feel that something or 
somebody is willfully or 
unnecessarily holding them 
back, who resent having to 
wait weeks and sometimes 
months for an extra ten 
or twenty dollars in the pay 
envelope, or for that extra 
authority or freedom from 
routine that seems to mean 
so much—to all such, there 
is a story of deep interest 
and significance in the 
career of William A. Heath. 
Mr. Heath holds a high 
office in the second largest 
of all the Federal Reserve 
banks of the country, that 
at Chicago. He is chairman 
of the board. 

Not many days ago I sat 
talking with Mr. Heath in 
his handsome office in a 
great new building in the 
heart of Chicago’s financial 
district. It is the recently 
completed home of the 
Federal Reserve bank, of 
Chicago. 

“Why did you come to 
see me?” he asked in un- 
affected sincerity, after I 
had briefly explained the 

urpose of my visit. “As 
understand it, you are 
interested in a man who has 
done something big or important. There 
are plenty of men like that within a few 
blocks of us. I am not one of them.” 

Modesty is not a pose with Mr. Heath. 
He meant exactly what he said. 

But I knew that men are not chosen to 
fill positions of such large responsibility 
as his without adequate reasons. Before 
I left his office he had quite fully, if un- 
consciously, revealed what were the fun- 
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can pick out of the air. 


By Neil M. Clark 


damental reasons for selection in his case. 

Mr. Heath’s hair is now almost pure 
white, although he is not old in years 
compared with most men of large achieve- 
ment. His manner is that of a kindly 
person, constantly thoughtful of others; 
and occasionally he laughs in a whole- 
hearted way that compels you to like him. 

But that does not wholly describe Mr. 
Heath. I recognized an additional qual- 


Prepare for Opportunity, or It 


Will Be of No Use 
To You When It Comes 


“ATOT all men have the opportunity to occupy 
big jobs,” says Mr. Heath. “Not all would 
fill them satisfactorily if they did have the oppor- 
tunity. But every man does have this much of an 
opportunity : To do the job assigned him as well as, 
or better than, anybody else can do it. Any man 
who does that achieves something worthy. The 
best a man can do is never hack-work. 


“When an opportunity comes, early or late, is 
of no great consequence. The thing is, what are 
you prepared to make of it when it does come? 
I haven’t found opportunity something that you 


ity that became clearer and clearer as he 
talked, and that: finally seemed to me 
nearly to sum up the whole man. The 
adjective which describes this quality is 


“UNSHETTING. 


There is a rigid honesty of purpose, 
not to be turned aside by any considera- 
tion or any person, observable at every 
stage and at every crisis in Mr. Heath's 
career. All his life he has been in positions 


Some tangible effort always 
precedes opportunity. It may be described simply 
as hard work, as intelligence, as experience, or as 
doing the thing that’s ahead with the utmost there 
is in you. 

“Real achievement is not usually due to great 
natural ability, although that may help out if you 
happen to be blessed with it. Far more, however, 
it is due to the acquired habit of never doing any- 
thing less well than you can do it.” 


of trust. He has had charge of handling 
other people’s money. And he has been 
faithful. Vanwercne faithfulness to trust 
dominates the man and his career. 

This quality in his character he owes in 
large part, perhaps, to his inheritance. 

“My story,” he said, when I pressed 
him, :“is quickly told. My father was 
a Methodist minister in Champaign, 
Illinois. He died before I finished my 
course at the University of 
Illinois. 

“What little money he 
had accumulated was hardly 
enough for the support of 
the family. There were my 
mother and two sisters to 
take care of. e of my 
sisters went to work. I 
also worked to get enough 
money to finish my college 
course. And after that I 
assumed my share of the 
family care. 

“I wanted to become a 
lawyer. But after finishin 
college I could not affor 
the time or money to put 
myself through law school. 
I have been too busy ever 
since to return to my bent. 

“At about that time the 
were organizing a new ban 
in Champaign. They needed 
a young man. One of my 
professors was well ac- 
quainted with the organ- 
izers of the bank and he 
recommended me for the 
position. 

“My salary, at the start, 
was thirt Ave dollars a 
month. Technically, I was 
the messenger. In fact, I 
was a little of everything. 
As time went on, my re- 
sponsibilities grew, and I 
became cashier and often 
was virtually in sole charge. 

“I began in this bank when I was: 
twenty-one. I was forty when I left it. 
At the last, my salary was fifteen hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. I was also school 
treasurer, and received two hundred aad 
fifty dollars a year for that. My total 
annual salary after nineteen years was 
therefore eighteen hundred dollars. You 
would not call that brilliant progress! 


Starting at Forty, by Nert M. CLARK 


“T had, indeed, very little of a tangible 
character to show for my work. But I 
did have something that began to bong 
me larger returns from that time on. 
had some sound experience, and a few 
tested convictions. 

“One day I received a telephone call 
from Springfield, the capital city of 
Illinois. It was from the state auditor, 
who was a Champaign County man. He 
and I were more or less acquainted, but 
not at all intimate. His 
message, without prelim- 
inaries or previous warn- 
ing, offered me the position 
of state bank examiner. 
After due consideration, I 
accepted it. 

“In my new position, my 
salary ihe first year was 
twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars, plus expenses. The 
second year I received 
thirty-four hundred dollars, 
plus expenses. 

“I had to visit banks 
conducted under state su- 
pervision. In my rounds I 
made the acquaintance of 
many bankers. I measured 
my own conyictions against 
what I saw and heard of 
the experience of bankers 
elsewhere. That all proved 
valuable. 


“THERE was one Chicago 
bank, operating under a 
special state charter, with 
she conduct of which, in 
my official capacity, I 
found a good many things 
to criticize. Under family 
management, unwise meth- 
ods had been allowed to 
creep in, and the officers 
in charge were unable, 
apparently, to correct them. 

he president and princi- 
pal owner said to me one 


day: 

“Mr. Heath, you’ve told 
us a great many things are 
wrong here. think you 
had better step in and 
make them right? 

“He offered me the vice 

residency of the bank. 

he salary was six thousand 
dollars a year. That 
was two years after I 
left Champaign. Iac- 
cepted. 

“I stayed in that 
bank for five years. 
During that time its 
affairs were pretty well 
straightened out. 
When Í left, the salary 
I was receiving was 
twice what it had been when I went to it. 

“I then went with the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank as president. 
Here the salary and opportunity were 
both larger. And more than six years 
later, without previous warning that I 
was being thought of for the place, I was 
offered my present position with the 
Federal Reserve. 

“My progress, you see, was slow. For 
ninetcen years the way seemed to open 
up scarcely at all. There are some ques- 


change National Bank. 


tions that anybody would naturally ask 
about that. Did L for example, do right 
to stick to one place all those years? 
Would I have been’ wiser to hunt out 
something else where my immediate prog- 
ress might possibly have been greater? 

“Those questiops, however, I cannot 
answer. All I can say is that the course 
I followed brought me where I am. 

“The question of changing jobs depends 
entirely, I think, on the circumstances. 
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Son of a Methodist minister in a small Illinois town, Mr. Heath went to 


work in a local bank as messenger when he was twenty-one. 
there for nineteen years, in the course of which he had advanced to the 
position of cashier. The reputation he built up during this period, how- 
ever, led, in 1902, to his appointment as state bank examiner. Two years 
later he was made president of the Hibernian Banking Association, of 
Chicago, and in 1910 he was called to the helm of the Live Stock Ex- 
On January Ist, 1917, he became chairman of 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago—the second largest 
Federal Reserve bank in the country. Mr. Heath is sixty-one years old 


It is a personal matter every man has 
to decide for himself. Certainly a man 
ought not to change often, merely for the 
sake of change, unless he is fairly certain 
that by doing so he is progressing in the 
direction of his bent. bn the other hand, 
if I had remained at Champaign without 
changing when I did, I should probably 
be getting now about what I was getting 
when I quit. A man should not be afraid 
to change; nor should he seek change for 
its own sake. 
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“Toward the end of my stay in the 
Champaign bank I was possibly getting 
less than I was worth. But I was giving 
to the work all there was in me. I did 
not consider, and do not consider now, 
that a man in the employ of an organiza- 
tion, or in any occupation for that matter, 
is justified in rendering less than his best 
service, 

“He cheats only himself if he does give 
less, no matter what pay he gets. Drawing 
a large salary is the least 
part of the preparation for 
a large job. The habit of 
giving everything go pos- 
sess to your work is the 
greatest part. 


“I ALWAYS felt, so long as 
I remained with an or- 
ganization, that the work I 
was doing for it came first; 
that my personal interests 
came second. Because I felt 
that way, I probably passed 
up some opportunities to 
make money. But I also 
escaped some losses. I had, 
for example, one early and 
illuminating experience with 
speculation. 

“Two brothers came to 
Champaign and bought a 
large farm. They had only 
a little money to pay down, 
but they were hard workers 
and kept at it till they 
finished paying for it. From 
the first they were customers 
of our bank, so I got to 
know them very well. 

“After they were in fairly 
easy circumstances, they be- 
gan to speculate on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. One 
day one of them called at 
the bank to see me. 

“‘Heath, said he, ‘I’m 
making some money.’ 

“Yes, I replied, ‘I know 
you are.’ 

““*You aren’t getting 
what you're entitled to 
here,’ he went on. ‘I know 
that. I’ve known you for 
a long time, and-I’d like to 
see you make something.’ 
“He went on to explain. 
““Go over to So-and-so’ 

—naming a broker— 

‘and margin one hun- 

dred thousand bushels 

of oats.’ 

“I shook my head. 

“No” I said, ‘I can’t 
do it. I haven’t got 
the money to put up 
the margin.’ 

“Pll loan it to you,’ 
he offered. 

“No, I said; ‘if I decide to speculate 
PIl do it with my own money, not any- 
body else’s.’ 

“PIL tell you what PII do, then,’ he 
said, bound to have his way about it; 
‘T’ll margin one hundred thousand bushels 
of oats in my own name, and put up the 
money. Pll give you every cent of profit 
on the deal!’ 

“*That’s fair enough,’ I replied, ‘and 
I appreciate it. But when I speculate, if 
I do, I'll do it (Continued on page 84) 


He stayed 


Forgetful of his own problem for the moment, he besought her to tell him her trouble. She shook her 
head and sank into a rough box chair. Bewildered, he glanced about him for a clue to her distress 


The Law of the 


Trap Line 


A story of revenge 


By Barrett Willoughby 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PERC E. COWEN 


HEN Bennet came out on 

the shore of the still, 

loomy lake, he knew he 

fad taken the wrong pass 

through the hills. He 

glanced uneasily at the somber spruce- 

clad walls which descended from the cloud 

line and hemmed him in. He paused, striv- 

ing to recall the instructions the superin- 

tendent had given him that morning as 

he left the mine for the small Alaskan 

town on the coast, where he was to catch 
his steamer. 

The moment he stopped moving, myri- 
ads of gnats materialized from the reeds 
at the edge of the lake and swarmed about 
his head, settling with maddening per- 
sistence in his eyes, his ears, his mouth, 
like so many red-hot bits of steel. He 
slapped at them in growing exasperation 
as he hurried along the beach looking in- 
tently, but vainly, for an opening in the 
hills. He must find his way out, and 
quickly. If he missed the steamer sailing 
for the States at noon to-morrow, there 
was no other for a month. A month! 
What might happen to his little Mary in a 
month—if the doctors were right. 

He tried to quicken his steps, and slipped 
ona slimy stone. At the same moment the 
stillness was shattered by the raucous, 
ribald cry of a raven. It rose from the 
marge and flapped away. And Bennet 
watched it disappear around the point 
just ahead. With a feeling of relief he be- 
held a thin, straight column of smoke 
floating up from the other side. It meant 
a camp and someone who could show him 
the way out to the valley which led to the 
sea. . 

Ten minutes later the camp came into 
view. Instead of the prospector’s tent he 
expected to see, a cabin of rough, un- 
barked logs squatted on the rising ground 
fifty feet back from the water. The heavy 
forest of spruce came down to the top 
of the mound to meet a dank thicket 
of salmonberry and elderberry bushes, 
splotched now with the moldy red of over- 
ripe fruit. A crude porch jutted out in 
front of the hut. Despite the sultry day, 
the door was shut. Upon its rough boards 
several skins of small animals were tacked, 
fur side in. At the side of the cabin a 
water pipe, embedded in the high bank, 
dripped slowly into a sunken, green- 
slimed box below. 

Bennet went to the door of the cabin 
and knocked. There was no answer. He 
stepped off the porch so as to get a view of 
the stovepipe. He had not been mistaken 
about the smoke. It was still rising straight 
and thin in the quiet air. 

He repeated his knock with greater 


force, and waited. The oily dribble from 
the water pipe and the fine, high whine 
of a mosquito mingled during the interval 
that followed. Then the latch moved and 
the figure of a woman appeared. 

The sight of her instantly reminded 
Bennet of the warm, humid smell from 
the sedge at the lakeside. She was short 
and voluptuously curved beneath a 
kimono of soiled silk, which she held 
together below her throat with a flat- 
tened, well-shaped hand. On her bosom, 
just above the fingers which held the gar- 
ment he noted a spatter of dried egg yolk. 
She might have been any age from thirty 
to forty. There was a greasy look about 
her colorless face and about the skin of 
her neck, with its deep girdle of Venus— 
even about her pale, straw-tinted hair. 
Her large, sensually-lipped mouth, vividly 
and moistly red, impressed him with 
a vague unpleasantness, but her light 
greenish eyes looked into his with a look 
of fear: 

“Wha-what do you want?” she asked 
in a curiously stilled voice. 

“Madam,” Bennet explained, lifting 
his hat, “I’m a mining engineer new to 
your country. Besides losing my lunch in 
a stream farther back to-day, I have also 
lost my way.” 


HE woman stared at him as if she had 

not heard his words. He became con- 
scious that the egg stain on the bosom of 
her kimono was moving under the stron 
throb of her heart. Her hand close 
nervously on the folds. Bennet slapped 
at a gnat that had drawn blood on his 
cheek, and continued: 

“I must reach town in time to get the 
steamer to-morrow. I—I can’t miss it, 
madam. My little girl in the States is 
terribly sick. I’d be grateful if you’d give 
me a bit of lunch and let me rest a little. 
Then, if you'll put me on the trail, I can 
make it argh 

He paused expectantly. Not a sound 
came Korn the woman’s lips. She darted 
a look past him toward the lake beyond, 
then apprehensively back over her shoul- 
der into the cabin. 

“Perhaps your husband—?” he haz- 
arded. 

At the last word the woman, with 
astonishing suddenness, burst into sobs 
that were almost hysterical and buried 
her face in her hands. 

Bennet stepped over the door sill. For- 

etful of his own problem for the moment, 
he besought her to tell him her trouble. 
She shook her head and sank into a rough 
box chair. Bewildered he glanced about 
him for a clue to her distress. 


The place was the usual cabin living- 
room of the wilderness, with a Yukon 
stove, a wide, blanketed bunk, and near 
the one window a homemade table, where 
the dull light of the sunless afternoon fell 
on a litter of soiled, gray-granite dishes. 
At the back, another nearly closed door 
indicated a room beyond. Nothing seemed 
amiss. 

“Come, come, madam,” Bennet began, 
somewhat impatiently, as he shifted his 
position on the creaking floor and looked 
down on the plump, palpitating shoulders, 
“calm yourself, and tell” 


E NEVER finished the sentence. His 
attention turned to the partly closed- 
door of the adjoining room, which was 
swinging open of its own weight. His eyes 
were held by what lay on the rough board 
floor, the stif, death-like figureof a man. A 
piece of canvas was drawn over the lower 
part of the body, but the dim light from a 
cheesecloth-covered window filtered down 
on the still face and tumbled dark hair. 
Something like flecks of foam lay on the 
heavy black beard and about the mouth. 
“My—my husband! Oh, my—poor 
husband!” The woman’s wild sobbing, 
articulate for the first time, broke out 
lee “He died—to-day—and—and— 
Bennet, in sudden contrition for’ his 
former bruskness, turned to comfort her. 
At the end of half an hour he learned 
that her husband, a trapper, had awak- 
ened that morning, apparently in the best 
of health, but after lunch, while he was in 
the storeroom getting out his lynx traps 
for the approaching winter, he had been 
taken with convulsions—ptomaine poison- 
ing, she thought, from some canned 
peaches he had eaten. He had died in her 
arms just a few minutes before Bennet 
had knocked on the door. To get help, she 
was preparing to leave for the nearest 
neighbor’s cabin, across the lake. 

Bennet’s desire to aid the distressed 
woman warred with the necessity of his 
catching his steamboat on the morrow. 
He offered to take the canoe and brin 
back the neighbor; but the widow assure 
him, somewhat ungraciously, that she 
needed no help from strangers. She even 
urged him to go on his way and leave her 
alone in her sorrow. 

At last Bennet insisted that she go, since 
she knew the exact location of the cabin, 
while he stayed with the dead. 

“When you return with your friends,” 
he added, ‘“‘one of them can take me by 
canoe down to the pass in the hills, and 
by traveling all night I’m sure I can make 
the town by morning.” 
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When he finished speaking the woman’s 
baffling light green eyes swept his face 
almost suspiciously, he thought, before 
she reluctantly consented. 

Bennet helped her drag the heavy tar- 
paulin from the canoe, and launched the 
craft for her. As he watched her paddle 
clumsily away across the leaden gloom of 
the lake he wondered why he was not 
more sympathetic. 

He reéntered the cabin and closed the 
door on the still face in the storeroom. 
The long hours of travel since morning 
had given him a keen appetite, and despite 
the messy condition of the box cupboard 
near the stove, he 
ate some of the * - 
boiled beans and 
hardtack he found 
there. Instinctively 
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ment his eyes rested on the substantial- 
looking revolver with which the trapper 
had him covered. 

“Damnation!” The word was gently 
spoken, and was followed by a laugh of 
quiet bitterness. “Another man in my 
bed!” 

The voice had a queer, toneless quality, 
and the pale blue eyes that rested on 
Bennet’s had the vacant look peculiar to 
the eyes of those who live much alone in 
unpeopled places. He had seen many such 
eyes in the Alaskan asylum at Morning- 
sıde; but never before had he seen a figure 
suggestive of such physical strength as 
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he avoided the table, ` pri f 


where, amid the 
dirty dishes, an open 
tin of peaches served 
as a resting place 
for a duaeists biie 
bottle fly. p 


ra n SAREES. 


IS lunch over, he 
threw himselfon 
the bed to rest until 
the return of his 
strange hostess. As 
his eye took in the 
squalor of the room 
he could not help 
thinking that death 
had been kind to the 
trapper in the next 
room. What could 
life hold of happi- 
ness and love and 
romance for such as 
he and his pale- 
eyed wife, in this 
wilderness! Unemo- 
tional and stolid, no 
doubt, they knew 
no other life, nor 
cared to know. He 
rentembered that 
while the woman 
had sobbed there 
had been no tears 
in her eyes. Still, 
that red, heavy 
mouth of hers—and 
that soiled silk ki- 
mono. Strange, he 
thought, that a trap- 
per’s wife should 
wearasilk kimono... 
The big, blue- 
bottle fly suddenly 
began to buzz and 
bump itself against 
the dingy window pane. The engineer was 
vaguely annoyed for a moment, then the 
buzz mellowed to a drone and Bennet, 
tired from hours on the trail, fell into a 
sudden, heavy doze. 

Almost immediately something startled 
him into semi-wakefulness. Then came 
the faint sound of footsteps. The woman 
had evidently forgotten something and 
had returned. He sat up hastily. The 
storeroom door was again swinging on its 
hinges, and Bennet stared, rooted to his 
seat in a cold sweat of superstitious fear. 

In the doorway, looking at him, stood— 
the dead man! 

The engineer recovered himself the mo- 
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He passed a hand over his brow as if to banish some 


“But wait a minute, man,” Bennet be 


gan. “I want to explain—” 


“No. You don’t have to explain noth- 
ing, pard,” the trapper interrupted not 
unkindly. “All you have to do is to get 
the shovel.” 

With the black muzzle of the revolver 
following his every movement, Bennet 
decided that for the present at least it was 
best to humor the man. While he picked 
up the implement, the trapper, still keep- 
ing him covered, took up a red-and-white 
labeled can of condensed milk, and care- 
fully filled from it an empty saucer on 
the porch just outside the threshold. 


rectangular excavation. ‘‘Deep enough, pard. Now 


that of the tall, black-bearded man whose 

massive shoulders blocked the doorway. 
He rose hastily from the bed with a 

word of explanation on his lips, but the 

aes er shut him off with a wave of the 
and. 


s NEVER mind, pard. Never mind,” he 

spoke wearily. “I knowall aboutit. I 
heard you when you came—but I’ve been 
lying there waitin’ till she got out of ear- 
shot before I showed myself.” The big man 
stepped out into the living-room. ‘Got 
a little job for you to do.” He motioned 
to the storeroom. ‘There’s a shovel 
in there. Get it,” he finished casually. 


“Outdoors, now,” he commanded with 
the same gentle insistence, as he set the 
can down on the porch floor. Bennet 
obeyed. 

“We'll dig ’em there,” the trapper went 
on, pointing out a spot beside the house 
where a dugout canoe had lain. “Gather 
up that tarp that’s sprawled out. We'll 
dig—three of ’em, all in a row. Begin now, 
pardner. Same old dimensions, two by 
SIX. 

Bennet sank the shovel into the soft 
sand, feeling that he was acting in a horn 
dream. Ache worked, however, the sense 
of unreality left him and his mind began 
to wrestle with the problem of securing 
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the revolver from the trapper, who, he 
was now convinced, was mad. 

Out of the corner of his eye he could see 
the man sitting on the edge of the porch 
floor—a huge figure. In spite of his beard 
and his bigness, there was something 
pathetic, something childlike about the 
fellow. The mild eyes followed Bennet’s 
movements for some minutes, then the 
low, mirthless laugh sounded again. 

“Ever see a wolf die after eatin’ arsenic, 
pardner?”’ he queried in a dreadful gentle- 
ness. “I Rave. ... Oh, I fooled her good, 
all right, and she so smart. That’s the way 
I died right in front of her eyes—and you 
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man. ... I never knowed much about 
women—before. When I first met her 
down in the town she didn’t look like now. 
She had on them perfumed silky things 
them women wear. .. . She was soft under 
my hands, like—like—swansdown. . . . 
I was crazy about her. I give her every 
cent from my winter catch. ... But she 
wouldn’t marry me then—not till I told 
her about the sea otter skins.” He stopped 
to look critically at the excavation. 
“About a foot deeper, pard,” he advised 
before resuming. 

“Tve got ten of ’em—ten extra choice 
ones, dark and silvery. Got ’em from a 


painful thought, then looked down into the second 


the third one. 


played into my hand by comin’ along just 
when you did. Don’t know whether I 
could have made out about my breathin’,” 
he broke off to chuckle. “God, but she 
was rattled when she seen you out the 
window. She didn’t know which way to 
turn then. I— But don’t stop!” He gave 
the order with sudden curtness, when 
Bennet, encouraged by the reminiscent 
mildness of the other’s voice, straightened 
up above his shovel. 

The oily trickle of the water pipe and 
the swah-ss-hh of the shovel sinking into 
the sand were the only sounds for a mo- 
ment. 

“Funny how they can get round a 


It don’t need to be so long” 


Russian priest to the west’ard. No matter 
how I'll sell ’em—there’s ways of getting 
round the law. ... Not much of a bundle 
they make—but, man, they’re worth 
twelve thousand dollars at Prouty’s in 
New York any day. Twelve thousand. 


“CHE badgered me till I told her I had the 
skins up here at my cabin on. the lake. 
I told her it was a god-forsaken spot, but 
nothin’ would do she must come here... . 
I’ve got a white man’s house for her down 
in the town, byt” —he laughed again ironi- 
cally—‘“‘she said she loved me so much she 
must go off into the hills with me for a 
honeymoon. I believed her at first... .” 
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The trapper lifted his revolver to the 
other hand, but never for a moment left 
Bennet uncovered. 

“That’s deep enough, pard,” he inter- 
rupted himself. “Tackle the other one—” 
he looked over the engineer as if measur- 
ing his length. “Same size’ll do, I reck- 
on.... 

“They ought to be showing up now,” 
he said after a swift scrutiny of the lake. 
A few minutes later he continued, “‘ Well, 
after we got up here, she kept after me to 
show her the skins, to tell her where I had 
’em hid. I don’t know how I kep 
from tellin’ her, when she was so warm-like 

: and soft —and— 

“After a month’s 
time, though, she 
began to be differ- 
ent. I’d come home 
from the other end 
of the lake and 
find her huntin’ 
through everything 
in the cabin heres 
tapping logs, tear- 
ing up the floor. 
She forgot to keep 
the place lookin’ 
neat then, and she 
never cared how 
she looked to me 
any more—and us 
married only two 
months.” 


U NNOTIC ED 
by either mam 
a scrawny gray kit- 
ten had come from 
somewhere and was 
hungrily lapping 
-up the milk in the 
granite saucer. 

“I don’t know 
just when she met 
Pete; he had no 
regular time for 
comin’ and goin’. 
At first she must 
’a’ thought Pete 
knowed where my 
otter cache was. 
Pete’s younger than 
me, we trapped the 
Stick-clayu coun- 


try together for 
four winters run- 
nin’, though we 
wasn’t exactly 
pardners. The 
Stick comes out 
from under the gla- 


cier in five differ- 

ent forks—and the 

quicksand between 
them never freezes. Once, when Pete got 
the scurvy, I packed him out of there on 
my back—eighty miles. ... And once, 
when a grizzly had me cornered, Pete 
tackled him with only an ax, and saved 
me.... I thought a lot of Pete, more’n if 
he’d been kin to me, I reckon. Pete was 
always square with me then.” 

Five minutes passed in a silence that 
made them seem like hours to Bennet, 
lifting shovel after shovel of sand from 
the second hole. The gray kitten finished 
its milk, and coming close to where the 
big bearded man sat, it snuggled up 
against him, purring contentedly. 

The trapper (Continued on page 177) 


Why I Am Unpopular With 
My Relatives 


Some of them call me “stuck-up” and “cold-blooded”—They accuse me of being an 
undutiful son; and they say I’m a bad son-in-law, because I once “had 
words” with my wife’s mother—How I came by this reputation 


HE last time it happened I said: 


to myself, “If it ever happens 

again, I am going to sit down and 

tell the whole story.” Not that 

telling it will do any special good, 
but at least I shall have had the satis- 
faction of relieving my mind. 

Well, yesterday it did happen again.... 

A man who has done business with our 
bank for sixteen years dropped into my 
office. 

“I just got back from a little trip to X,” 
he said, naming a Middle- 
Western city. 

I suspected at once what 
was in the wind. 

“Ran into a relative of 
yours out there,” he con- 
tinued. 

“That so?” 

“Yes. Rather nice- 
looking chap. Wanted to 
be remembered to you. 
Gave me his card.” He 
fished around in his vest 
pocket and finally produced 
the pasteboard. “‘Name’s 
Parker, John E. Parker, 
night clerk in the hotel I 
stopped at.” 

is manner indicated that 
the name ought to move me 
to some sort of comment, 
but I went on signing 
my mail. He cleared his 
throat. 

“Seems to have had 
rather hard luck,” he con- 
tinued. “Said he knew you 
had your own worries and 
all that . . . asked me not 
to say anything, but I 
thought—that is, it oc- 
curred to me— Well, you 
know me, Joe! I’m never 
one to stick my fingers into other people’s 
business but, you see—” 

I let him flounder a minute or two; then 
I took pity on him. 

“You needn’t worry about it, Fred,” 
Isaid. “It’s old stuff to me. I can tell 
you just what he said, and everything that 

appened; because I’ve heard the same 
story at least twenty times. The minute 
he spotted the name of our fair city on 
the hotel register he asked if you knew 
me. You said yes. He remarked that I 
must be doing very well with the bank, 
that all my relatives are proud of me, that 
of course they don’t see me as much as 
they used to, because I am busy—not 
snobbish, of course, most democratic 
fellow in the world, but still very busy. 
He doubted whether I even knew that 
his wife had been sick, and that they’d 
had to sell their house. 
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about it. 


upon them. 
race.” 


“Without saying anything exactly de- 
rogatory, he gave you the impression that 
I am a pretty cold-blooded old plutocrat 
who, as soon as I became president of a 
bank, turned my back on my poor rela- 
tives. Isn’t that about the net of it? 

“Well... perhaps.” 

“So I thought,” I answered. ‘Well, 
I’m not going to bore you with the details, 
but these briefly are the facts: That nice- 
looking young man who so stirred your 
sympathies, owes me twenty-one hundred 


Give the Young Folks a Chance 


When it is Their Turn 


“L ACH generation,” says the author of 
this article, “should take its turn at the 
job of running the affairs of life. The genera- 
tions overlap; so that there is always one in 
training for these responsibilities, one that 
is bearing the brunt of them, and a still older 
generation which has passed beyond the 


period of active management into quieter 
years. 

“Those who are older and have had their 
chance at running things owe it to their 
children to give them a free hand in their 
day. We may counsel, if we are discreet 
But just because our children are 
our children we ought not to impose ourselves 
It is their hour to run their 


dollars in cash, and more hours of worry 
than I have expended on my own four 
children all together. 

“He is the son of a happy-go-lucky 
ne’er-do-well who married my father’s 


eldest sister, and deserted her five years 
afterward. My two brothers and Í put 
that boy through school. I found him 


three different jobs, all of which he 
promptly lost. iloared him the money to 
et married on; I financed the birth of his 
aby, and in other ways I have acted as 
foolishly as any father could. 
“But when he drew on me for two 
hundred and fifty dollars as the first 
ayment on an automobile, I balked! 
Prefed to honor the draft, and told him 
that until he stood up on his own feet, 
made some decent effort to pay his debts, 
and act the man, I would have nothing 
more to do with him. Since then he has 


stood guard over that hotel register, 
looking for visitors from our lovely city 
who could be trusted to bring the bad 
news about his uncle right back home.” 

At this point in my little burst of 
indignation I paused for breath. 

s George,” exclaimed my candid 
friend, “I’ve had an almost identical 
experience with a cousin of mine. Let 
me tell you...” 

I let him tell it, but I will not pass his 
sad tale on; for this is a story about me 
and my relatives, not about 
him and his. 

On his eighteenth birth- 
day my father put on his 
suit of store clothes, took 
the forty dollars which he 
had saved, and left the farm 
to find a job in St. Louis. 
A grocer hired him at seven 
dollars a week. When he 
was twenty-one he met my 
mother, Betty Snead, at a 
church social, and they be- 
came engaged. 

Grandfather Snead was 
teller in a bank. Grand- 
mother Snead had all the 
petty social snobbery which 
too often goes with a white- 
collar job. She opposed the 
match. She felt that Betty 
was much superior to my 
father; first, because Betty 
had been raised in the city; 
and, second, because Betty’s 
father worked in a bank. 

ust why there should be 
this feeling that certain jobs 
are more respectable than 
certain others has always 
been a puzzle to me. I fail 
to grasp these distinctions, 
but they wield an undeniable 
influence in the business world. 

Perhaps my feeling in this matter is 
accentuated by my memories of my 
Grandmother E nead. She was not a 
likable person—and I never liked her! 
I know this statement will be regarded 
by many as a violation of good taste. 

here is an unwritten law that we must 
always speak well of our relatives. I do 
not recognize the validity of that law. 
If I am related to you, that gives me a 
right to meet you; but there my rights 
cease and my obligations begin. If I want 
your friendship, I must win it. 

My grandmother went to great lengths 
to win desirable friendships outside the 
family circle, but she wasted none of her 
fragrance inside that circle. How well I 
recall her visit to the little flat where we 
lived, over Father’s grocery. To my boy- 
hood eyes the flat was beautiful. But her 


verdict on everything was that it was 
“cheap” or “‘in bad taste.” She had never 
thought that her daughter would have to 
live in such a place! 

Enough, however, of Mrs. J. Hunter 
Snead. She was removed to her eternal 
reward, and if heaven be a place of prany 
gates and golden streets, as we are told, 
she Srobably is happy. She liked expen- 
sive surroundings. 

My father prospered. He bought a 
larger store and later two others. We 
moved out of the city into a suburb, where 
we had a roomy house and several acres; 
and there, after the death of my grand- 
mother, Grandfather Snead came to live 
with us. He was not a bad sort of old man. 
If we had seen him less I think we children 
might have liked him as well as we liked 
our Grandfather Miller. But because he 
was always with us we remember him as 
a rather crotchety old bore. We were 
forever having to be quiet because Grand- 
pa Snead was asleep. Grandfather Miller, 
whom we saw for one glorious week every 
summer, must have made up his mind 
in advance of our visit that there would 
be no sleep for him while we were around. 
In any event, he devoted himself to us; 
and the memories of those visits have 
remained very fragrant through the years. 

I know that I am treading on very 


Sid Says 


delicate ground when I mention the 
relations of the young to the old; but I 
have often thought of the contrasting 
condition of my two grandfathers as 
furnishing a d. deal of food for thought. 
Neither was entirely self-supporting in 
old age. My father contributed to the 
cipem of both, and was very glad to 
o it. 


UT there was this difference: Grand- 

father Miller stayed on his farm, among 
the surroundings he loved. He kept his 
place in his own community. He managed 
to be busy almost up to the end. He was 
independent and cheerful. Grandfather 
Snead, on the other hand, spent fifteen 
years in our household and died in our 
spare room. Wouldn’t those years have 
been much happier if he had lived in a 
little apartment of his own, supported b 
my father’s help? And as for us—well, 
relatives are like candy, or any other 
luxury: if you get too much of it you 
becqme tired of it. . 

Our suburban home was a stopping 
place for every relative who wanted to 
visit St. Louis. During the St. Louis 
Exposition it was a hotel. I shall never 
forget some of the events of that period, 
particularly the arrival of a certain 
telegram. It was handed in at the front 


Sid Says: 


Stay home some night and enjoy the show 
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door while we were all at breakfast. 
My father read it, gave a peculiar little 
whistle, and tossed it across to my mother. 
She picked up the yellow message gingerly 
and read it leud. _ It was from Min- 
neapolis, and went straight to the point: 

John and I giving ourselves long-deferred 
pleasure of visiting you and your dear husband. 
Arrive with our two boys seven-thirty Wednes- 
day morning. Love. (signed) Sadie. 

My mother’s face was a study. 

“Who in the world is Sadie?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Thats what I wonder,” said my 
father with a laugh. 

My mother wrinkled her brows. “Sadie 
—Sadie—” she kept repeating blankly. 
Finally she threw up her hands. 

“Well, of all the nerve!’ she cried. 
“Sam, who do you think that telegram is 
from?” 

“I havent the remotest idea,” my 
father answered with a grin. It always 
amused him to see my mother sputter. 
She was so little and so emphatic. 

“Its from a woman I’ve never even 
seen!” she exclaimed. “I’m not related 
to her, except in a second-hand sort of 
fashion. She’s the daughter of my 
mother’s second cousin. Now, what claim 
does that give her on me?” 

“Board and (Continued on page 144) 


- Y AST night I went to see a new play—‘the 
latest side-splitting farce,” they advertised it. 
When the curtain rose for the first act I settled 

back, ready to laugh my vest buttons off. 

But, after listening long and patiently, I decided 
that the show had only two real jokes. One was on 
the producers, who had fallen for it; the other was on 
the 950 hopeful human beings who had paid $3.30 
apiece to come out on a wet night to see it. 

Of course, a few people in the audience laughed 
occasionally. I counted as many as seven who seemed 
to find something funny in the pun with the longest 
and whitest whiskers. But_that was to be expected. 
There are almost as many different kinds of senses 
of humor as there are people. What’s funny to Elmer 
Whiffletree, the bookkeeper, won’t raise a ripple on 
the face of Abnet Axlerod, the hardware man. If 
a messenger boy slips on a banana peel and bangs his 
head on a hydrant, the memory of the incident will 
keep some folks giggling for the rest of the day; 

- other folks get nothing out of it but a nervous shock. 

But there’s one thing that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred senses of humor have in common: none of 
them will focus on its owner. A man will laugh about 
everything in the world, from picnics to pogroms— 
except himself. The idea that he is funny too—that he 
is another more or less civilized simian in the big cage 
of the world—never even impinges on his imagination. 
He resents the suggestion. He will take everything 


else in human life with a dash of tabasco; but he always 
takes himself as seriously as a hoot-owl. 

It’s this weakness of human nature that keeps the 
theatres packed. We spend from $2 to $5, in cold 
cash, and three hours of perfectly good time, to sit in 
a tight seat and laugh at other people. But the idea of 
laughing at ourselves seldom occurs to us. What a 
chance we overlook! From the minute we get up in 
the morning until we go to sleep at night, we stage a 
continuous show of work and play, of aspirations and 
pretensions, of buncombe and bombast, of hopes and 
fears. 

At the theatre we laugh like loons at some comedy 
of “keeping up appearances.” Yet we may be playing 
the leading rôle in just such a comedy in our own home. 
We grin when an “easy mark” gets into trouble on the 
stage. Yet when a fool scheme is dangled before our 
eyes and we swallow it—hook, line, and sinker—we 
don’t see anything funny in that. 

What a saving of time and money it would be if we 
could all get wise to ourselves! Instead of dressing up 
after a hard day’s work and visiting the theatre, for 
a more or less speculative performance, if we would 
only curl up in our arm chairs and “‘see ourselves as 
others see us!” What a sure-fire show we would have! 
One laugh guaranteed to every line! . . . Besides, these 
chuckles would do more to keep our sense of proportion 
in place than all the wisdom packed into all the shows 
of the last ten years. 


Isn’t this about what happens 


in the average family? 


Bringing Up Four “Kids” 


By W. O. Saunders ` 


Edited and Approved by the Mother of the “Kids” 


AM the father of four typical Ameri- 

can children ranging in age from 

eleven years going on twelve to sev- 

enteen going on jazzily. I have 

learned a lot of things from these four 
kids; but one thing I have not learned— 
and that is how to raise ’em. normal, 
healthy youngster with a 


come—every other February—with the 
regularity of a series of notes falling due 
at the bank. They came so fast that every 
one of them had to be put on a bottle. 
They were raised on condensed milk, 
olive oil, fear, and asafetida till they got 
big enough to toddle to the dinner table 


appreciate silk hose and wear fur neck- 
pieces in August. But with men it’s often 
different. I had just begun to live my own 
young sweet life, and wasn’t interested in 
developing petulant, strong-lunged baby 
competitors to rob me of my joy. The 
first one nearly wrecked the matrimonial 

raft on which I and my bet- 

ter half had embarked; and 


good appetite and a reason- 
able amount of freedom 
has a way of looking out for 
himself—with the help of 
God, or of something that 
isn’t parental. 

The person of least influ- 
ence in the life of the aver- 
age child (as far as I have 
been able to observe in my 
own and other children) is 

uite often the fond parent. 

he few parents who appear 
to be really raising their 
children seem to me to be 
raising a lot of spoiled little 
snobs. 

The most contemptible 
nincompoop I ever knew in 
my life was one whose par- 
ents planned every detail of 
his life and wore themselves 
to a frazzle carrying out the 
plans. They would have no 
other children, so that all of 
their time could be devoted 
to this precious one. 

He was nurtured and 
coddled and pampered from 
the cradle to the university. 
He never made a mudpie, 
waded through gutters in 
his new Sunday shoes, 
snagged his best pair of 
breeches on a barbed-wire 
fence, or ate his peck of dirt 
in all his life. 

I don’t recall whether he 
died of pulmonary trouble 
or diabetes; it was one or 
the other or both, caused by 
over-indulgence in cigar- 
ettes, ice-cream sodas, and 
French pastries made by 
German bakers. 

When I married I wasn’t 
thinking of children. All 1 
saw was the lovely creature 
who was foolish enough to 
love me yet wise enough to 
know she had picked a chap 


“What’s Wrong With Us 
Grown-Ups?” 


“TIMHE most provoking thing about children,” 
says Mr. Saunders, “‘is their inability to see 
through the eyes of the parent: they are forever 
doing the things we don’t want them to do, 
choosing their own company in preference to the 
companions we would select for them; reading the 
books we don’t want them to read; eating the 
things we don’t want them to eat, and they will 
get their feet wet and their clothes snagged and 
bedraggled cutting across wet, rubbish-cluttered 
lots in preference to coming home via smooth 
paved sidewalks. 
_ “All these things used to make me hopping 
mad; but I am getting too wise or too lazy to let 
them bother me any more. After all, I try to 
reason, why hasn’t the kid a right to live something 
of its own life and to learn by experience that 
mudholes are wet, lumber piles full of snags, 
green apples full of pains, and streets full of 
fools and their flivvers? 

“If children find a lot of interest in the reading 
of trashy books and comic pages in the daily 
newspapers, what’s wrong with us grown-ups, who 
haven’t had the wisdom and ingenuity to make 
schoolbooks quite as interesting for them? And 
if the companions they seek are not of our selec- 
tion, have we put ourselves out to be better com- 
panions for them? 

“What do we know about their companions, 
anyway? The ragged, freckle-faced, boisterous 
youngster on the back street with whom Keith 
keeps company may some day be director of the 
radio broadcasting activities of the universe, presi- 
dent of the Bottled Sunshine Company of America, 
or general manager of the North Polar Truck and 
Fruit Growers Codperative. Who knows?” 


the raft might have been 
wrecked but for the fact 
that baby hands grew strong 
and helped to hold the 
thing together. That’s the 
blessed thing about kids; 
they send their roots deep 
into your heart and en- 
twine themselves all about 


you. 

Now that I have reached 
the age when kids interest 
me, and I am beginning to 
study my own, I find that 
the little rascals have been 
studying me all the while. 
They know me like a book, 
and have known me for 
years. Children are Verily 
as wise as serpents, even if 
not as mild as doves. 

Before a baby has cut its 
first tooth, it knows whether 
it can get what it wants by 
crying for it. It will bawl 
until it is as red in the face 
as a boiled lobster, at mid- 
night every night, if you 
have the weakness to get up 
and start on a carpet-tack 
waltz with it every time it 
bawls. But if you’ve got the 
nerve to stand pat for so 
much as three nights and 
let the little tyrant howl, 
it will learn in those three 
nights that howling avails 
it naught, and will there- 
after sleep placidly, or 
amuse itself by cooing and 
wiggling its toes. That’s the 
first thing I learned about a 
baby, and I have proved it 
to my satisfaction in four 
instances. 

As the children grow 
older they learn that their 
indulgent mother is a good- 
natured liar who uses the 
words “no” and “don’t” 


she could somehow manage. Women are 
not the fools we take them to be; they 
don’t marry below their ideals because 
they are indifferent to the ideal, but be- 
cause they are chary of being dominated 
by a superior type. 

Well, as I was saying, the idea of raising 
a family didn’t enter into my matrimonial 
dreams at all. And then the kids began to 
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and beg for bread and butter and sugar. 

I was twenty-one years old when Eliza- 
beth was born. As a red-blooded, joy- 
chasing male, twenty-one years old or 
thereabouts, I was not thinking about a 
baby, nor did I want one. Women, taught 
to play with dolls and schooled in domes- 
ticity from childhood, are ready for mother- 
hood as soon as they are old enough to 


with alarming recklessness. 

“Elizabeth, you mustn’t do that!” says 
the mother. 

“ But, Mother, you let Billie do it!” re- 
torts Elizabeth. 

And then begins an endless argument, 
in which Elizabeth gets the best of it nine 
undeed and ninety times out of a thou- 
sand. 


Bringing 


Mary Byrd, youngest of the four, uses 
the same tactics with the same results. 
Billie, fifteen years old and always lovable, 
cheerily says “ Yes’m!”’ to every “Don’t” 
—and then blithely goes and does the 
thing she (Yep! Billie’s a girl) was told 
not to do. Billie is lazy and philosophical 
and doesn’t argue about it. a 

Keith, thirteen years old, is even 
shrewder than Billie and doesn’t display 
signals indicating what he’s going to do 
next. He does the thing and lets us howl 
afterward. 

The trouble about trying to raise a 
family of kids is that there are no two 
alike. I suppose there have been thou- 
sands of volumes written on the subject 
of how to raise a child; but there are more 
different children than there are different 
formulas for raising them. Try to raise a 
child by a formula, 
and there isn’t one 
chance in a thousand 
of getting the right 
formula for the par- 
ticular child. 


Y FOUR kids 

have the same 
father and the same 
mother. From the 
same asparagus bed, 
same soil, same culti- 
vation, and same 
insect control, you 
may reasonably ex- 
pect to get so many 
stalks resembling 
one another. But it 
isn’t so with chil- 
dren. Not one of 
my children is more 
like another of my 
children than 
Roquefort cheese is 
like American 
cheese. 

They do not look 
alike. They do not 
behave alike. They 
have no pronounced 
tastes in common. 
They are mentally 
and temperamen- 
tally different in al- 
most every particu- 
lar, and they are 
forever at outs with 
one another. They will fight over their 
clothes, fight over the left-over piece of 
dessert, refuse to associate with one 
another in public—and then band to- 
gether like Indians for self-defense, or to 
put one over on Mother and Dad. 

Once, thinking my kids were irredeem- 
able, and different from all other kids, I 
interrogated other parents and made 
close-up studies of other families of chil- 
dren. Fiun they are the same the coun- 
try over, hardly any family producing two 
of a particular kind. 

These four children have been the 
despair and the hope of my life. They 
have tormented me with their noise, their 
pranks, their grievances, their obstinacies, 
their animalisms, and their incessant de- 
mands upon my patience, my time, and 
my pocketbook. But they have kept me 
about the business of getting along and 
getting ahead; and in trying to attain to 
something of a social status by doing for 
the kids, I have done something for my- 


Up Four “Kids,” by W. O. SAUNDERS 


self, and expect to get a lot of fun out of 
life, now that I am broke to harness. 

You’ve got to have a lively sense of 
humor to get along with your kids. For 
instance: T heard lizabeth one day, at 
the age of five, crying at the top of her 
voice. I rushed into the living-room to 
rescue her from some painful calamity and 
found her standing fy the piano. The 
tears were raining down her cheeks and 
she was shaking with sobs between 
screams. It took me several minutes to 
calm her and get her to talk. And this is 
what she said: 

“T ‘wanna’ be a snake; I wish I was a 
snake; I lost my pretty ball under the 
piano.” 

She had lost her ball under the piano, 
and if she could only be a snake she could 
crawl under and get it. One impulse is to 


Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Saunders and their four children—Elizabeth, Billie, 
Mary Byrd, and Keith. Mr. Saunders, whose home is in Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, is publisher of ‘‘The Independent,” a remarkably inter- 
esting newspaper of that city. He is also chairman of the trustees of the 
State Normal School for Negroes, a member of the State Fisheries Com- 
mission, and has served in the North Carolina General Assembly. Always 
a crusader for what he believes to be right, he has become one of the best 
known men in the Old North State, where he was born thirty-nine years ago 


reach for a slipper or hairbrush in a case 
like that; a sense of humor will spare you 
and spare the child. 

Keith, at the age of eleven, picks up the 
information somewhere that coal oil 
pou on stagnant waters will stop the 

reeding of mosquitoes. He visits his 
Aunt Carrie in the country, and tries to 
make himself a useful and desirable guest 
by taking the oil can and emptying its 
contents down the surface well, where the 
family got its drinking water. If you’ve got 
a sense of humor you can get quite as 
much fun bailing the polluted water out of 
the well as you could get in thrashing the 
kid. And thrashing the kid usually serves 
no good purpose. 

One Solomon, reputed to be very wise, 
gave stern parents an admonition not to 
spare the rod if they didn’t wish to spoil 
the child. I have no idea that Solomon 
knew a thing about raising children. If 
the number of his children was in propor- 
tion to his seven hundred wives, he 
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couldn’t have stayed in his palace with 
such a bedlam long enough to have got 
acquainted with his offspring. 

That Solomon stuff, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child” is the device of ignorance 
and laziness. A blundering and worsted 
parent, who doesn’t know what else to do, 
tries to beat discipline into a poor little 
erring kid. The parent gets discipline, 
but he loses the respect of his child and 
makes a liar and a coward of him as well. 

I know what I’m talking about now, be- 
cause I’ve been a kid myself. I was a very 
resourceful and ingenious liar from my 
earliest youth and a coward to boot, be- 
cause my father had been fed on Solo- 
mon’s dope. To avoid lashings I would 
sneak, lie, and even steal. Driven by ter- 
ror to outwit a misguided parent, I did 
many things as a child that have left scars 
on my soul. 

I try to remember 
something like that 
when I am inclined 
to reach for a razor 
strop or a bedroom 
slipper in my own 
household. My 
memory often fails 
me; but, with friend 
wife to fetch me up 
with a reminder now 
and then, I have 
managed to restrain 
myself somewhat. 


I HAVE a system 
of my own in wal- 
loping one of the 
Er Ea Just about 
oncea year I exhaust 
my limited resources 
and fall back on the 
switch or the pad- 
dle, in the case of 
the boy. At such 
times I sit down and 
have a heart-to- 
heart talk with him. 
I go over and over 
with him the trouble 
he has given me, 
and remind him of 
the various steps I 
have taken to cor- 
rect him. I put the 
responsibility for 
what I am about to 
do squarely on him. I say to him: 

“See here now, Keith; you may be 
right about this thing and I may be wrong. 
If I’m wrong I want you tofset me straight. 
If you are in the wrong I want you to be 
honest about it and admit it like a sport.” 

Invariably the penitent admits he is in 
the wrong. 

“All right; you admit that you have 
done wrong. I have talked to you about 
this misconduct and you have made me 
all sorts of promises. Each time you have 
broken your promises. I have used up all 
reason and logic with you, and I don’t 
know what next to do except to give you a 
blistering reminder that will be a warning 
to you that I’m a bad actor when you 
don’t come clean with me.” 

Then I proceed to give him the blis- 
tering reminder. Long after that I feel like 
a criminal, because I have used an unfair 
power of logic on a yet untrained mind. I 
am wondering if the boy won’t resent the 
advantage I have (Continued on page 191) 
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From “Hick” Town Tent Shows 
To the Lights of Broadway 


Jeanne Eagels, who used to play one-night stands under a tent in scrubby little 
villages, often being stranded without a nickel to her name, is now 
one of the most brilliant young actresses in America 


By Mary B. Mullett 


FEW years ago, George Arliss 
was appearing in “The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story” with a 
young English actress, the 


daughter of Cyril Maude, as a. 


member of his company. As Miss Maude 
was to leave the cast before the play was 
put on in New York, Mr. Arliss had to 
find another actress to take her place. 
Someone suggested that he get Jeanne 
Eagels. “I wonder what 
she weighs,” said Mr. Arliss. 
“That’s rather important 
to me,” he added, “‘because 
I have to carry her across 
the stage.” 

As no one could give him 
any definite information on 
the subject, Mr. Arliss sent 
a telegram to Miss Eagels 
herself It briefly stated 
the situation and wound up 
with the all-important ques- 
tion: 

“How much do you 
weigh?” 

he reply came promptly: 
“How much do you want 
me to weigh?” 

It turned out that Miss 
Maude had an insignificant 
avoirdupois of only one 
hundred and eleven pounds, 
and that Mr. Arliss con- 
sidered this a quite suffi- 
cient figure, in more ways 
than one, for any young 
lady whom Fe had to carry 
in his arms. 

Miss Eagels wasn’t ex- 
actly Amazonian, but she 
did weigh one hundred and seventeen 
pounds. However, she promptly went on 
a diet of next to nothing at all, lost six 
pounds, and got the part. 

When I heard of this incident, I was 
amused—but I also decided that I 
wanted to know more about the girl who 
sent that telegram. 

The story of Jeanne Eagels is like an 
unfinished scenario for an exciting motion 
picture. She is making this scenario 
herself; diving it, not writing it. And 
since she has youth, talent, ambition, 
and an extraordinary personality, the 
story promises to be one that will interest 
us for a long time to come. 

A motion picture serial, as you know, 
is made up of what are called “episodes.” 
The hero, or the heroine, goes through a 
regular procession of adventures, but 
invariably comes out all right in the end. 

That is tke kind of story which Jeanne 
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best into it all the time. 
spur your ambition, nothing will.” 


Eagels has been living ever since she was 
a child. In it there are episodes which, 
if we saw them on the screen, we would 
dismiss as impossible in real fife. But 
the latest one in the story, as far as it 
has gone now, is certainly one where she 
comes out all right. t me describe 
to you this latest episode before we go 
back to the earlier ones. 

November 7th, 1922, a new play was 


Do You Do Your Work 


Only by the Day? 


“TF YOU are a child,” says Miss Eagels, 

“building a little house of blocks, you 
don’t care much how it turns out. 
know you’re going to tumble it over in a 
minute or two. But if you are a grown 


man, building a house in which you expect 
to live your whole life—ah! that’s different, 
isn’t it? It’s the same about work. If you 
do it only ‘by the day,’ you don't care 
much what you make of it. But if you in- 
tend to live and die with it, you put your 


produced in New York City. It was 
called “Rain;” and in it Jeanne Eagels 
was starred in the rôle of Sadie Thomp- 
son. Perhaps you have read of an 
audience actually standing up and cheer- 
ing a play. But how many times have 
you ever seen it really happen? I go 
to the theatre pretty constantly; yet I 
think I could count on the fingers of one 
hand the times I have seen an audience 
get up and cheer. 

But they did do it the night “Rain” was 
roduced. It was when the curtain had 
een lowered and the young star of the 

piece was walking toward the wings, where 
her manager, Sam Harris, was standing. 
At the sound of the tumult beyond the 
footlights, she looked at Mr. Harris in 
bewildered dismay. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 

“What have I done?” 


“Done!” he exclaimed. ‘“You’ve made 


You 


If that doesn’t 


. 


the hit of your life! Go out there and take 
your curtain call!” 

He pushed her toward the stage; and, 
still dazed and half frightened, she walked 
out to receive an ovation such as few 
actors ever succeed in winning. That 
was the beginning of a run which has 
continued month after month and which 
has established Jeanne Eagels as one of the 
most brilliant young actresses in America. 

have told the latest 
episode first, so that you 
will get a better picture of 
the amazing contrast 
tween it ane some of he 
early ones. To begin with, 
she was surrounded by a 
ueer medley of influences 
rom the time she was born. 
Her father was a Spaniard 
who was forced to leave his 
native country because he 
encouraged attacks on the 
Government. Her mother 
was Irish, brought up in 
Dublin. They were mar- 
ried in America; and Jean- 
nine, as she was christened 
by her parents, was born 
in Boston. 

As if this Spanish-Irish- 
New England combination 
were not enough, the family 
moved to Kansas City 
when she was two years 
old. To complicate matters 
still further, an old German 
seamstress occasionally 
plays a part in the story of 
Jeannine—or Jeanne, as she 
finally decided to call herself. 

I am going to let her tell her story, 
as she told it to me in her New York 
apartment, where an impassive Japanese 
served luncheon in a black and and 
amber dining-room, while a aphidsehke 
colored maid hovered silently in the 
background. Here again there was an 
amazing contrast between this exotic 
setting and some of the experiences of 
the girl who not only occupies the settin, 
now but seems as if she always ha 
belonged there. When I spoke of this, 
she said: 

“Sometimes I hardly know which is 
more like a dream: the things that are 
happening to me now or those that hap- 
pened when I was a child. You see, I 
went on the stage when I was seven years 
old. And from that day to this I have 
scarcely known what it was to have any 
home life, as other girls have it. 

“Back there in (Continued on page 184) 
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Jeanne Eagels 


WHEN she was only seven years old, little Jeanne 
Eagels became a child actress, traveling with tent 
shows and playing in Middle-Western villages. She is 
now a Star, earning more than $50,000 a year. Her 
latest success is in “Rain,” which has been playing for 


months to crowded houses in New York. Her own life 
has been as full of dramatic episodes as a motion pic- 
ture scenario. Among the plays in which she has ap- 
peared during the past few years are “The Outcast,” 
“ Daddies,” and “The Wonderful Thing.” 
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MR. REYBURN was president of the most prosperous 
bank in Arkansas when he was summoned to New York 
in 1914 to straighten out some of the financial tangles 
involved in the failure of John Claflin, a famous mer- 
chant. His able and courageous handling of this situ- 
ation led to Mr. Reyburn’s election as president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation, which controls eight 
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‘Samuel W. Reyburn 


department stores, in New York City, Buffalo, Minne- 
apolis, Baltimore, Louisville, and Newark, New Jersey. 
Born in Arkansas fifty-one years ago, Reyburn went to 
work when he was eight years old. At the age of 
twenty-seven he took charge of a small private bank- 
ing and real estate firm—which he developed int.o the 
powerful Union Trust Company, of Little Rock , 


An Arkansas Boy Who Traveled 
A Curious Circle 


When he was eight years old, Sam Reyburn sold pop corn and strawberries on the 
station platform of a little Southern town—To-day he is the 
head of a group of great department stores, 


URIOUS circles! We often find 
them in people’s lives; but the 
one in Samuel W. Reyburn’s 
career is as unusual as any I 
have heard of. 

As a little boy he was a “merchant”— 
selling pop corn, berries, and nuts to 
passengers on the old-time ‘“Red-Wheel- 
ers” of the Iron Mountain Railroad, down 
in Arkansas where he and his family lived. 

Thirty years went by. 
During that time he became 
a lawyer and a banker; still 
down in Arkansas. Then 
he was summoned to New 
York City, to become a 
merchant once more, but, 
this time, a merchant han- 
dling millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods. 

You probably will recall 
the “Claflin crash”—as it 
was headlined nine years 
ago by the newspapers. At 
that time go Claflin was 
p: the most widely 

own figure in the mer- 
cantile world. Hundreds of 
thousands of people were 
financially interested, either 
directly or indirectly, in his 
great group of department 
stores. 

On June 26th, 1914, out 
of a clear sky, burst the 
announcement that Claflin 
had failed! 

At the end of a few weeks 
of gloom and confusion 
came the “drafting? of 
Reyburn. For several 
years he had been a marked 
man in the higher circles of 
finance; and it was a grou 
of supporting New Yor 
bankers—doing their best to 
keep the Claflin crash from 
becoming a catastrophe— 
that sent to Little Rock, 
Arkansas, an almost peremptory call. 

Before Reyburn had been many months 
on his new job he had more than justified 
the hopes of his backers. He had shown 
courage, capacity for straight thinking, 
and great ability as an organizer. Early 
in 1916 two of the Claflin organizations 
were merged into the Associated Dry 

s Corporation—and a few months 
later Reyburn was elected president. 

“But I’ve no experience as a merchant,” 
he had protested. 
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more and no less. 


By Thane Wilson 


“We realize that,” the bankers told 
him. “But you know money and you 
know men. You have demonstrated your 
ability to administer the former wisely, 
and to inspire and direct the latter.” 

Thus Reyburn became guiding head of 
eight great stores: Lord & Taylor and 

cCreery & Company, ot New York; 
the William Hengerer Company and J. N. 
Adam & Company, of Buffalo; Hahne & 


What Sam Reyburn’s 


Mother Told Him 


EVER pretend, either to yourself or 
others. As you grow older you will 
find that there’s much more danger of 
fooling yourself than there is of being 
fooled by someone else. 
“You have heard a lot, probably too 
much, about our family and its traditions. 
Pay little attention to this kind of talk. 
Tradition is always highly colored, par- 
ticularly family tradition. 
also, that what your ancestors may have 
done will never help you to get along in 
the world. Past performances have no 
value in the market place. 
ing right from the bottom, and you'll 
get out of life just what you deserve—no ` 
You will have to earn 
your right to success and to the respect 
of your fellow men.” 


of Newark, New 


Company 

Powers Mercantile Company, of Min- 

neapolis; Stewart & Company, of Balti- 
Good 


ersey; 


more, and the Stewart Dry s Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

As head of the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation, he liquidated the wholesale 
business of Lord & Taylor, wiped out the 
debt, put the retail business on a sound 
and prosperous basis, “humanized” the 
sales force, and nearly tripled the firm’s 
annual sales. “He wrought the disorgan- 


Remember, 


You're start- 


with headquarters in New York 


ized staffs of the seven other stores into 
enthusiastic and efficient groups. He 
wrung ‘‘water” out of inflated inventories 
and excessively valued fixtures. He re- 
sumed the payment of dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stock. To-day these 
eight stores do eighty million dollars’ worth 
of business a year. 

Reyburn himself would insist that he 
did not do this; that it was made possible 
by the loyal support he 
received within and with- 
out the organizations. And, 
of course, he would be right. 
No general can win a battle 
without an army; but, in 
history, it is always the 

eneral to whom victo 
is credited, or defeat is 
charged. 

It seems almost absurd 
to dismiss this achievement 
so briefly. But I am doing 
it to make room for a story 
of far greater interest and 
value to you and me, the 
story of Reyburn’s life in 
Arkansas; of his picturesque 
boyhood; of his upward 
climb and the handicap 
that almost halted it; of 
the way in which he over- 
came that handicap, and of 
his subsequent steady march 
onward. 

For years before the Civil 
War the Reyburn family 
had been one of the most 

rominent in Arkansas. 

amuel’s grandfather was 
not only the owner of two 
sizable estates but he held 
the government contracts 
for all mail deliveries within 
the state—a contract han- 
dled in connection with his 
stagecoach business, which 
was known all over the 


South. 

Upon the death of its founder, in 1854, 
this business was inherited by his two 
sons, one of whom was joseph Reyburn, 
Samuel’s father. For the next six years 
the brothers continued it with increasing 
profit. Then came the war—at the close 
of which “Joe” Reyburn returned home 
to a scene of utter devastation. His 
three children were dead—victims of the 
lack of proper medical attention. All his 
stagecoach horses and live stock were 
gone. The (Continued on page 170) 
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What Country People Hate 
About New York 


OR ten years I have been prowl- 

ing about the bright and the 

dark corners of New York hunt- 

ing the unusual. By this I 

mean the gay, drab, bizarre, or 

commonplace things that interested me 
as a small-towner. 

These I have chronicled in a somewhat 


By O. O. McIntyre 


to see the wonders of the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. 

I was to return to East Liverpool, but 
St. Louis proved my Waterloo. A pick- 
pocket on the Midway Plaisance selected 
me as his very own, and while it was 
rather skimpy picking he left me only 
$1.95, and $1.65 of this was taken from 
me by a piratical barber across from the 


editors of newspapers. The owner of the 
Dayton, Ohio, “Herald?” wired me to 
come on at twelve dollars a week. I took 
the next train. Dayton appeared to me 
then larger than a consolidation of New 
York, London, and Paris would now. 
I “covered” the City Hall. The pro 
prietor, who seemed a little dubious of my 
qualifications, sat at a desk near the 


personal way to the readers of one 


undred newspapers in the 
ambitious metropolises of 
East, West, and South. 

I started on the quixotic 
little adventure in self- 
syndication to newspapers 
with a single idea. 

Briefly it was this: As a 
boy and a young man in a 
small town, New York was 

the City with the Golden 
Halo—the far-away goal of 
all dreams. 

I looked with envy upon 
everything that bore the 
New York stamp—the bak- 
ing-powder drummer who 
registered from “N. Y.;” 
the theatrical troupe billed 
as “The Broadway Elite 
Players;’ and the silk- 
hatted traveling optician 
who fitted Grandma’s 
glasses. 

I was the average youn 
man in the small town; an 
human nature changes little 
with the years. If I could 
reflect New York through 
the eyes of a small-town 
reporter I could fill a certain 
journalistic niche. So I 
thought. I nursed this 
ambition while my repor- 
torial pin-feathers were 
sprouting—as “the” report- 
er on a country weekly, a 
small city daily, and so ọn. 

My first newspaper job 
was on the Gallipolis, Ohio, 
“Tribune.” I roamed u 
and down Main Street wit 

ad and pencil, noting that 
ub Simms was in from 
Addison; that the Park 
Central Hotel had installed 
a new rubber door mat; 
that Aunt Sarah Bodkins 


was low with rheumatism, 


Spats Don’t Seem Very Popular 
in the Rural Districts 


ee OLKS from the provinces,” says Mr. 
McIntyre, “always pat me on the back 
when I poke fun at the foibles of New 
York’s fashion. The man who wears spats is 
anathema, and particularly is this so in industrial 
centers. 

“I related in one of my articles how, in an 
ungirt instant, I had permitted a shoe clerk to 
outfit me with a pair of spats, and how I appeared 
on Fifth Avenue suffused with blushes, and how 
later I sneaked around the corner and discarded 
them in an ash can. 

“The salvo of bravos from cross-road hamlets 
made me feel quite important for an entire day. 
Ordinary fawn spats are considered symbols of 
idiocy, but there is something about a pair of 
white spats that creates an uncontrollable anger 
in the rustic mind. 

“There is in New York a man who has accom- 
plished great things in an unusual line of endeavor. 
After a talk with him, I tried to give my readers 
a word picture of the man. I mentioned that a 
pair of white spats adorned his feet. Instead 
of making friends for the gentleman, I made 
enemies. A coal miner in West Virginia sent me 
a post card, saying: 


. 


“Why write about a milksop in white spats? — 


There are plenty of he-men left in the world.’ 

“The mother of a young man who was in a 
branch office controlled by the man I. had de- 
scribed, wrote me from Ohio: ‘I hope my son quits 
his job. Any employer who wears white spats 
hasn’t much character.’” 


entrance. I had to pass him 
going in and out. I would 
walk leisurely enough to 
and from the City Hall, 
but when I neared his desi 
I was a winged Mercury. 

He began to notice my 
haste. e day he said to 
the business manager, ‘Who 
is that quick-stepping young 
man?” 

“He,” was the reply, “is 
the fellow who aed: you 
collect from some Missoun 
water tank for a job.” 

He sent for me, compli- 
mented me on my ambidex- 
trousness — not realizing it 
was inspired by my fear of 
him—and made me city 
editor. 

Two months later I was 
managing editor of rhe 
“Herald;” the youngest, 
and no doubt the freshest, 
in the state. I left che 
“Herald” to become tele 
graph editor of the Cincin- 
nati “Post,” and was in 
succession city editor and 
assistant managing editor 
of that journal. It was 
from Cincinnati that I came 
to the big city to introduce 
the Big Idea. I worked for 
a while on a magazine and a 
New York newspaper. 

No syndicate at the time 
believed that my journalis 
tic notion was feasible. I 
tackled them all, and 
camped for days in the 
outer sanctums. I still 
have a hatred for office 
boys. For five years I 
syndicated myself, after 
quitting a regular news- 
paper job. For two years 

had only two newspaper 


and that Constable Jack Dufour had 
purchased a new bloodhound. 

From the “Tribune” I went to the 
opposition paper, the “Daily Journal,” 
at a salary of five dollars a week; and 
although my duties did not vary I had 
my name at the top of the editorial mast- 
head as city editor. 

My next job was as police court re- 
porter on the East Liverpool, Ohio, 
“Morning Tribune,” and I remained there 
seven months, saving enough in that time 
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Union Station, to whom I had gone for a 
shave and a hair-cut. 

‘There was nothing to do but return 
to my birthplace, Plattsburg, Missouri, 
where my father still resides. I loafed 
around the town for about a year, and 
probably might be there yet had not my 
father called me out into the vacant lot 
next to his hotel one morning, presented 
me with twenty dollars, and suggested 
that travel broadened the mind. 

I sent out ten telegrams, collect, to 


clients, and this brought an income of 
eleven dollars a week. 

I owed everybody who would extend 
credit. I lived on delicatessen fare, and 
had it not been that I was confined to a 
room for one year with a nervous break- 
down I would have returned to Cincinnati 
or any other Mid-West city that offered 
a job. But I kept at the daily letter 
about New York just to break the monet- 
ony of loneliness, and finally the “idea” 
turned the corner. More than a year ago 


What Country People Hate About New York, by O. O. McIntyre 


my daily articles were taken over by a 
successful syndicating organization on a 
long-term contract. 

I was having lunch with the Editor of 
Tue American MAGAZINE recently at a 
New York hotel. He thought there 
might be an article written from the 
depths of my experience—an article that 
perhaps pictured the viewpoint of those 
who live in what the sophisticated New 
Yorker calls “the hinterland.” 

The readers of my letters from New 
York are the so-called common people 
in smaller cities and towns, villages, and 
on farms, in many states. There are 
hundreds of thousands of them, I suppose; 
and they are certainly representative of 
millions and millions of folks. They 
write me constantly. 
I receive thousands 
of letters a year. 
They furnish a pri- 
vate view of what 
countless minds 
think, believe, and 
feel about New 
York. 

My articles, usu- 
ally captioned “New 
York Day by, Day,” 
are aimed at the 
high-lights of the 
big city — stories 
about Broadway, 
the night life, the 
Rialto, vignettes of 
the Bowery and East 
Side, close-ups of 
personalities, the 
swank of Fifth Ave- 
nue, and the like. 


AS a sample of the 
letters sent me 
by the readers of 
these articles of 
mine, here is one, 
from a dairyman 
living near Denver. 


He said: 


I’m just back with 
my wife from our first 
visit to New York. 
I’m not a rich man, 
but I never go any- 
where I can’t pay my 
way. I paid seven 
dollars a day for a 
room at a hotel. Be- 
cause I happen to wear 
celluloid collars and 
because my wife is modest enough to wear her 
skirts to the ground, the clerks on duty there 
were positively rude. 

Several times they even sniggered at us 
when we asked civil questions about directions. 
On the other hand, we were welcomed by one 
of the biggest owners of public utilities in 
America in his home, and we had dinner with 
a novelist I had never met but to whom I 
had written a letter praising one of his books. 
I think your New Yorker should teach hotel 
clerks ordinary manners. Had my wife not 
been with me I would have taught them a 
lesson to remember. 


That was his letter, without change. 
I believe he sized up a very annoying 
phase of New York for the visitor. I am 
making no defense, for I too have found 
snippy hotel clerks; but I do believe the 
hurry and bustle of a big New York hotel 
prevents the small-town amenities, and 
these the visitors miss. However, this is 
no excuse for rudeness. 


EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 


readers number millions. 


Whenever I mention in my daily 
articles the diffidence of box-office men 
in New York theatres, I invariably 
receive a flood of letters from readers who 
recount this discourtesy or that at the 
box office. 

The same thing is true when I write of 
the unbending aloofness of head waiters. 

Waiters in New York, especially in the 
gilded haunts, have a rather supercilious 
notion that any visitor who orders a 
“planked steak” is from the brush—a 
sod buster. And those who order coffee 
with their dinners, instead of as a post- 
script to the meal, receive gratuitous 
chuckles behind their backs. 

A napkin in their superiority is a 
serviette, and to call it otherwise is a 


brand of yokelism. While ten per cent of 
the bill is considered the proper tipping 
fee, they expect more, and they usually 
get it from the New Yorker. But the 
visitor is more exact, and so the waiters 
have a way of showing an exasperating 
glum contempt. 

I have become convinced that what the 
people from smaller communities hate 
most about New York are these small but 
annoying breaches of courtesy. In the 
aggregate, they constitute a condition 
that provokes the bromide: “New York 
is all right for a few days, but I’d hate to 
live there.” 

Parenthetically, I might add that I 
have never had a letter from a reader who 
had received any discourteous treatment 
at the hands of policemen. They appear 
to be invariably kind to the stranger. 
There is always praise for “New York’s 
finest;” but in the city itself “Pro Bono 
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Publico” is constantly bombarding the 
press with criticism. he police are 
always undergoing a “probe.” 

The epithets New Yorkers in their 
superior smugness apply to anyone living 
west of Jersey City rankle in the bucolic 
bosom. 

The sobriquets “Hick,” “Rube,” “Come 
on,” “Easy Mark,” “Hayseed,” and the 
varying other Broadwayesque opprob- 
riums are rightly insulting. Broadway 
reaps a harvest from the the of lantern- 
hung sight-seeing busses that travel to 
Chinatown, the Bowery, and Coney 
Island. But they are not “sight-seeing 
wagons” in New Yorkese. "They are 
“Yap wagons.” Cappers who stand in 
front of cheap clothing stores to lure 
Passing pedestrians 
are “‘yokel yankers.” 

The hat-snatch- 
ing habit in restau- 
rants is an unceasing 
source of irritation 
to country people. 

once wrote an 
article in mild de- 
fense of the custom, 
and received scores 
of criticizing letters. 
Among them was 
one from the mayor 
of a small town in 
Pennsylvania, who 
said: “Well, I see 
you have sold your- 
self to the Hat Check 
Trust.” 

Tipping for one’s 
hat 1s, in the final 
analysis, considered 
a form of discour- 
tesy by country 
people. In their 
communities, hats 
and wraps are taken 
care of as a matter 
of ordinary polite- 
ness. 


EOPLE from the 
country dislike 
the obeisance to 
wealth, place, and 
ower in New York. 
any of them call 
their leading banker 
by the first name in 
their town, and they 
can drop in to chat 
with him at any time. This applies to 
other leading citizens. But when they 
come to New York to talk to busy men 
they run into a wall of apparent indiffer- 
ence. 

Red-headed office boys keep them 
cooling their heels in an anteroom. They 
must write down their names and their 
businesses. And they discover as a rule 
that there is a “conference” on. In New 
York a “conference” means many things. 
It may mean the man does not want to 
see you, that he is out of the building, is 
playing golf, or has his feet upon the 
desk enjoying a perfect panetela. 

Great affairs in New York are conducted 
at luncheon. The man from out of town 
is accustomed to talking business across 
a desk, and he is flustered when-he.has to 
mix business with gastronomy. 

It is my function in my daily articles to 
compare New (Continued on page 156) 


During several years Mr. McIntyre—whose initials stand for Oscar Odd— 
has been writing articles about the follies and fancies of New York 
for one hundred newspapers in different parts of the country. His daily 
Every day Mr. McIntyre walks through Fifth 
Avenue, Broadway, Wall Street, and the queer nooks and crannies of the 
metropolis, and writes about what he sees. He came to New York with a 
fixed belief that this sort of material would make interesting reading for 
the folks back ‘‘in the sticks’’—but every syndicate in the city vetoed his 
theory as impossible. For five years of poverty and struggle he syndicated 
himself, and stuck to his idea until he had ‘‘put it across.” In this photo- 
graph Mr. McIntyre is shown feeding a biscuit to his pet bulldog ‘‘Junior”’ 


“Calm Yourself, Sweetheart! 
Oswald’s Here!” 


A theatrical story 
By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


ILLY MALLET is one of the 
three really great comedians of 
America. Indeed, so far as New 
York is concerned, he is the 
comedian of the day. Night 

after night, for over five years, Billy 
Mallet has met New York face to face, 
and told just what he thinks about it, about 
himself, and about the world in general. 

A typical “Billy Mallet show” is, on the 
surface, very much like any other musical 
comedy. During its actual plot and prog- 
ress, Billy romps through a couple of 
acts and eight or ten scenes in various 
guises—sometimes as an unhappy ama- 
teur cowpuncher, “just learning to punch,” 
or perhaps as a lion tamer or a ring master 
or a circus clown who is out 
of a job, and so is forced to 
seek a position as butler in 
a millionaire’s palace on a 
desert island inhabited only 
by yachtsmen and chorus 


girls. 

But Billy Mallet’s big act, 
and the one for which people 
go to see him is always the 
same: Between the two main 

arts into which a Billy 
Mallet show is always 
divided, the huge fire cur- 
tain is slowly lowered and, 
without any apparent 
reason, the audience begins 
toclap violently. Two stage 
hands then appear before 
the curtain carrying a table 
covered with a velvet mantle 
of the kind used by old-time 
magicians. Passing to op- 
posite wings, the stage hands 
return, each bearing an old, © 
battered cowbell, which, 
with the utmost pains, they 
place at certain exact spots 
on the table. A large ball 
of common twine is next 
placed in the center between 
the two cowbells and then, 
with ae Skee air of hav- 
ing performed a great feat ra, 
quietly and skillfully, the SSe 
stage hands walk briskly cs 
into the wings. 

By this time the applause 
and laughter have leew 
tumultuous, and at their 
height Billy Mallet comes 
shambling on. His whole 


During these tense, studied moments, 

this arch fiend used to blow very 

gently in his ear or whisper to him 
that his neck was dirty 
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attitude, and frequently his costume, gives 
the impression that he had never intended 
to do this act at all, but had only been 
dragged from his dressing-room b the 
applause. . 

“Want me?” he will sometimes say, 
with an air of naive surprise. ‘“‘Someone 
you’re lookin’ for?” he will offer on other 
occasions. ‘“‘Ain’t no use your clappin’ 
now. They're all busy back there, 
dressin’ for the second act. All except the 
hula dancers. They’re already dressed— 
except maybe they'll put on just a little 
more plumage here and there.” 

No matter what 

; he says, the a 
($ ; vi 
iA 

a 


plause continues 
until, with a good- 
natured shrug, he 
gives in and comes 
well into the foot- 
lights. ‘‘ Course, 
Pd just as soon do 
this, if you folks 
want to have me, 
‘cause if I make 


this act long enough they’ll have to cut 
twenty minutes out of the Roosian scene, 
and I guess you’re about as sick of this 
Roosian stuff as I am.” 

Slouching and shambling in an absent- 
minded way, Billy Mallet will then a 
proach the table, lift one of the cowbel 
give it a little shake, as if to see that it is 
in tune, and then give a similar shake to 
the other. Satisfied, he will next take u 
the ball of string and begin to reel it o 
at arm’s length, measuring it by yards on 
the edge of the table, as a dry-goods clerk 
measures a bolt of cloth. ‘When he has 
reeled off ten or fifteen yards he will care- 
fully lay it along the front of the stage and 
slowly begin to wind it up again, talking 
a steady, drawling, absent-minded stream 
all the while. 


Se FAR as his apparatus is concerned, 
that is absolutely all that he ever does— 
just unwind that idiotic ball of string and 
wind it up again. As for the cowbells, he 
sometinies never goes near them again; 
but the effect of that setting is really 
astonishing. There is one theatrical man 
in New York who has seen Billy Mallet 
go through his act three or four hundred 
times and he swears that every time he 
sees it he is tense with expectancy, feels 
on the two-hundredth evening, as he did 
on the first, that sooner or later Billy will 
really do some genuine trick with the 
string or actually pick up those cowbells 
and play a tune on them. 

A very large part of the 
audience must feel the same 
way about it. In fact, now 
and then, Billy Mallet him- 
self will remark, in his lazy, 
indifferent manner, “‘Some 
night I’m goin’ to fool you 
people, and really do some- 
thing with those cowbells. 
You don’t think I can do 
it, do you? Well, I can if 
I want to, but what’s the 
use? They pay me just as 
much for comin’ out here 
and not doin’ it.” 

There has been a great 
deal of nonsense about Billy 
Mallet’s past life, since he 
was elevated into the posi- 
tion of sort of popular demi- 
god. Almost any- 
where one can meet 
some knowing “‘in- 
sider” who remem- 
bers Billy Mallet 
when he was a news- 
boy in Chicago, a 
catch-penny singer 
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around the dance-halls in San Francisco, 
or a clothing salesman in Utica, New 
York, none of which has the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

There is, however, one very startling 
tradition about Billy Mallet’s history 


“Now the object of this trick,” he 
began, picking up one of the bells, ‘‘is 
to pass this bali of string through each! 
of these cowbells in such a manner—”’ 


that is absolutely true—that at one time 
in his career he was picked out by Augus- 
tus Kasschau, the producer, to be a 
great emotional actor, and spent several 
years playing strictly serious rôles. He 
even toured the country, many years ago, 
with Emma Lessing, the great Danish 
actress, in a repertoire of Ibsen. But this 
subject, so far as anyone knows, Billy has 
mentioned in public just once. Reelin 
off and winding up his grotesque ball of 
string, he said one night: 

“Well, I see that some of the newspaper 
critics have dug up the fact that I once 
played straight parts on Broadway.” 
(Long pause while he fumbled with a 
knot.) “Fine time to find it out—now. 
Seems to me it would have been better 
news if they’d found it out while I was 
doin’ it.” 


PPARENTLY with Kasschau, the pro- 

ducer, this is also a tender subject. 
Augustus Kasschau is usually given the 
credit for being the man who ‘‘made” 
Billy Mallet, but he himself admits no 
such claim. 

“No,” he will confess, if asked about 
this, “I can hardly say that I am the man 
who ‘made’ Billy Mallet. In fact, I 
shouldn’t wonder if Billy himself believes 
that I did my best to put him out of busi- 
ness. . . . Oh, Billy and I are the best of 
friends. Don’t think anything like that. 
But, my dear, good sir, if you ever get a 
poa actor in tow, my advıce to you is to 

et nature take its course. It’s up to 
Providence alone and the great American 
public to decide when, how, and where 
they want a man to be famous.” 

One night, nearly twenty years ago, 


Arthur Summers, the dramatic critic, 
and Augustus Kasschau happened to be at 
‘ : : nee 
neighboring tables in Delmonico’s. The 
critic went over and joined the producer. 
“Gus,” he announced, “I’ve just dis- 
covered the great American actor.” 
Themanagerlaughed. “What? Again?” 


UT if Kasschau knew Summers’s weak 

point, Arthur Summers also knew Kas- 
schau’s. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, “until I tell 


you where I found him. He’s playing in a 
regular ten-twenty-thirty down at the old 
Great Eastern Theatre, just off Four- 
teenth Street. They’re giving a thing 
called ‘The Gypsy’s Daughter,’ a show 
that will take you back to your childhood 
on the Mississippi; but this boy—he’s 
playing the juvenile lead—has got the 
divine spark. I’ve seen him three times 
alien and I’m going to see him again, 
to-night.” j 

“What’s his name?” asked Kasschau. 

“His name,” replied Summers, “is Billy 
Mallet. He’s really a comedian on the 
vaudeville stage, but he’s filling in until 
fall doing this melodrama.” 

“T’ve heard about that fellow,” an- 
swered Kasschau. ‘One of the boys in the 
office thinks he’s great. He does a sort of 
confidential turn, doesn’t he? Joshing 
the leader of the orchestra and all that?” 

Summers shook his head. ‘In vaude- 
ville perhaps he does, but in this show he 
plays a straight part. He’s got probably 
the worst lines ever written for the stage, 
but he makes them sound so wholly plausi- 
ble that, actually, you sit there and weep 
like a matinée girl.” 

The manager leaned back thoughtfully, 
while Summers smiled, for he knew he had 
touched the producer on his one vulnera- 
ble spot. Kasschau himself had come up 
from the lowest ranks of his profession. 
No brilliant amateur that Summers might 
have suggested, no foreign name that he 
could have brought back from the Conti- 
nental stages, would have made the slight- 
est impression on him; but he could al- 
ways find a soft place in his heart for any 
hard-working journeyman actor whose 
hands could still jangle a tambourine and 
whose hair still bore a trace of the saw- 
dust. 
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Kasschau nodded, and looked at his 
watch. 

“All right,” he said briefly. “TIl go 


down with you and look him over. But,” 
he added, “if this ham doesn’t prove to be 
any good, and you take me all the way 
down there on a hot night like this, you 
can consider your own pass canceled at 
all of my houses for all of next season.” 
Three hours later, on the gray sum- 
mer-evening pavement of East Four- 
teenth Street, under the dimming lights of 
a shabby, third-rate theatre, the greatest 
manager and the greatest critic in New 
York found themselves standing together 
and shaking hands like two hilarious 
schoolboys. For once in his career, 
Augustus Kasschau was willing to admit 
that Arthur Summers had justified his 


weakness for mute, inglorious genius. In 
Billy Mallet he had unearthed a nugget 
of solid gold. 

Kasschau took his companion by the 
arm. “Let’s stroll along to a little place 
I know around the corner. I’ve got an 
idea that this boy will be in. there in a few 
minutes, and we may get a chance to look 
him over on the quiet.” 


THE place to which Kasschau was lead- 

ing the way proved to be a smug, 
immaculate,-old-time saloon. There were 
eight or ten persons talking in murmurs at 
little tables when Summers and Kasschau 
entered, but not a soul gave them a 
second glance. 

In a very short time, however, the ac- 
tors from the Great Eastern began to drift 
in; among them at last came Billy Mallet. 

From the end of the room the two older 
men watched him with a curious fascina- 
tion. Kasschau leaned over to Summers. 

“Arthur,” he whispered, “the more I 
see of this boy, the better I like him. If 
I get a chance I’m going to nab him.” 

A few minutes later, when Mallet 
passed out, alone, Kasschau and Summers 
followed him into the street. Kasschau 
reached out with his cane and tapped the 
comedian on the shoulder. 

“Young man,” he said, “Pd like to say 
a few words to you.” 

At the touch on his arm Billy Mallet 
stiffened a little, for even vaudeville ac- 
tors have their circle of annoying hangers- 
on; but, turning, and noting the general 
appearance of the two men, he broke into 
a friendly smile. 

“Well, mister,” he said, “I don’t know 
why you can’t. But I don’t know your 
name.” 

Even then, Summers says, Billy Mallet 
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aad exactly the same tone of voice that 
has since made him famous—a pleasant, 
ingenuous drawl, that sounded a little 
Southern, a little Western, and more than 
a little just plain human. 

“My name,” said the man who had 
touched him, ‘‘is Augustus Kasschau.” 

For a moment Billy’s face started to 
break into a mocking grin. He thought it 
a feeble joke. Then some recollection he 
had of Kasschau came to him, and sud- 
denly over his face broke an inspired and 
almost pathetic expression of boyish 
fright. He blushed to the line of his 
jaunty straw hat. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Kasschau!” 
he exclaimed. “I didn’t know who you 
were.” 

At Summers’s suggestion, the three men 
walked to the old Coliseum Club and sat 
down at a table on the balcony where 
they would be undisturbed. 

“Mallet,” said Kasschau, “how would 
you like to come on Broadway?” 

For a moment Mallet did not reply. In 
fact, before he could reply he had to choke 
down a lump in his throat. 

“Of course,” he answered at last, “I'd 
like it better than anything else in the 
world. But just what do you mean? Do- 
ing what? Not my usual, impromptu 
stuff—like I do in vaudeville?” 

Kasschau made an impatient gesture, 
dismissing all that. “No, no. 
Not that at all. We want you 
to do straight parts—just like 
you were doing to-night, only, 
of course, ten thousand times 
better.” 

Billy Mallet was looking out 
at the shaded street. “Mr. 
Kasschau,” he said, “‘you’re the 
first man on earth who could 
ever see in me anything but a 
clown.” 


LL this occurred in uy Just 
before Christmas, Billy Mal- 
let appeared in his first serious 
play on Broadway, and then 
egan a curious series of years 
which passed completely without 
leaving any real record. In fact, 
Arthur Summers himself can 
sum up that whole period in a 
single sentence. 

“For three solid years,” he 
says, “Augustus Kasschau and I 
exhausted every resource in our 
power, and we simply could not 
force Billy Mallet down the pub- 
lic throat as a serious actor.” 

“Now, don’t misunderstand 
me,” he hastens to add. “Don’t 
think that Billy Mallet was a 
failure. Don’t imagine that when 
the test came he blew up in 
smoke. It wasn’t that. It wasn’t 
that at all. It was something on 
which you couldn’t pe yonr fin- 
ger. To Kasschau and me his 
work seemed excellent, even bet- 
ter than we had expected; but 
for three full seasons Gus Kas- 
schau tried him in play after play—not less 
than seven or eight in all—and he abso- 
lutely failed to make the slightest dent on 
either the critics or the public. Why? I 
can’t tell you. It was simply one of those 
baffling cases that make a theatrical man 
just throw up his hands. No critic ever 
roasted him. Neither did the public seem 
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to dislike him. They merely wouldn’t pay 
my attention to him at all.” 

t can now be understood, perhaps, why 
the history of those three years is one that 
Billy Mallet himself does not care to re- 
member. From first to last it was a record 
of complete, utter failure. 


AS a last resort, Kasschau sent his ugly 
duckling on tour with Madame 
Lessing in been and, with this move, the 
final cloak of oblivion began to descend on 
poor Billy Mallet. For if there is one sure 
way to keep a young actor out of sight it is 
to put him with a world-famous star. 
This whole tour in- 

deed very soon proved r 

itself to be a most un- wiht 
fortunate venture. In 
the first place, Ma- z 
dame Lessing herself - 
took an intense dislike 
to Billy and, when 
she wished, Madame 
Lessing could be a 
regular she-devil. It 
had been her inten- 
tion to promote a 


“Me joke with dose 

beasts?” she de- 

manded. “I am an 
artist—IL!”"" 


young German actor, a protégé of her 
own, to the parts which Billy was playing. 
She considered that Billy had been forced 
upon her, and used the most childish, vin- 
dictive methods in her attempts to drive 
him out of the company. 

For one thing, she had learned Billy 
Mallet’s history, and never would give 


him the title of “ Mistair”’ or ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
which she used for her other actors. She 
always called him just “Mallet,” as if he 
had been a stage hand or a servant. Of 
course Billy could never do anything to 
please her, and at morning rehearsals she 
sometimes would say, “Come, come, Mal- 
let. Remembaire you’re not playing now 
in the moosic halls. If you are not a shen- 
tleman, at least try to act a shentleman 
in the play.” 

At times, in actual performances, in the 
middle of some tense scene, she would 
p behind him and murmur, “ Mounte- 

ank, mountebank, mountebank,” to try 
to make him forget his lines or chan 
expression. In ‘‘Ghosts,” where Billy 
had his best chance, and really did 
some effective work, this self-centered, 
vindictive woman descended to in- 
credible petty torments in order to 
ruin his performance. In this play, 
Billy had the part of “Oswald,” 
Madame Lessing’s son, and was 
forced to take her in his arms, 
sobbing out his own fears and re- 
pentance. During these tense, 
studied moments this arch-fiend 
used to blow very gently in his 
ear or whisper to him that his 
neck was dirty. As Billy told 
Summers afterward: ‘I have 
the usual white man’s horror of 
seeing anyone strike a woman, 
but some nights I could have 
hauled off and pasted that old 
shrew in the jaw without the 
slightest compunction.” 
ery shortly, moreover, things 
began to go badly, not merely for 
Billy but for the whole enter- 
prise. America, as a whole, did 
not take very kindly to Ibsen. 
Then, as usually happens when 
performances are not going well, 
dissensions began to break out 
in the company itself. Feuds be- 
gan to spring up among the in- 
dividual players. Madame Les- 
sing began to be more and more 
exacting and snappish to all of 
her cast, while to Billy Mallet she 
became absolutely intolerable. 


N THIS condition, with matters 

going from bad to worse, the 
company had got as far as Salt 
Lake City when the manager re- 
ceived an imperative wire from 
New York to drop everything 
else, load the production on a 
special train, and rush it out to 
a place called Sligo, Nevada. And 
in Sligo, Nevada, ended for good 
and all Billy Mallet’s career as a 
serious actor. 

If one should sit down with an 
atlas and a pencil it would be im- 
possible to find a place on earth less 
suited for a performance of Ibsen than 
Sligo was at that date. On the morning 
of their arrival Billy Mallet and his 
only friend, the advance man, took one 
look at the place and began to wonder 
what would be the quickest way to get 
out of town when the storm broke. They 
saw three gambling games in the first 
block they passed, and out of the first ten 
men they met seven were drunk. “Wide 
open,” said Billy, was no term to describe 
a town which had apparently never been 
shut. (Continued on page 160) 


How I Like a Woman 
To Look 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


IRST of all, let me insist that 
I am not going to try to tell how 
a woman ought to look. All I 
intend to do is to tell how I like 
a woman to look. 

I am not familiar with the secrets of 
the beauty parlor. I know very little 
about women’s clothes—and what little 
I do know, my wife informs me, is wrong. 
I do not understand the blending of colors 
and all that sort of thing. 

I am just a plain, ordi- 
mary man. hat is the 
reason I am writing on this 
subject; because I represent 
the common male person, to 
whom woman is either a 
vision of beauty, or a scare- 
crow, or something between 
thése two extremes. 


general underlying princi les. These prin- 
ciples I have tried to find, and I think I 
have discovered six of them at any rate. 


I. I Like a Woman to Be Her Self 


"THAT is to say, a woman’s beauty is 
appealing to me when it is her own; 
and rot something she has borrowed from 
someone else. This matter gets down to 


Husbands, Unlike Trains, Don’t 
Always Stay “Caught” 


whole business of life is like walking a 
tight-rope. You can be so eager to be 
frank and downright and sincere that you 
become crude and too plain-spoken. You 
can emphasize your own personality so 
much as to become pert and egotistic. 
Or you can go to the other extreme, and 
disguise and conceal your self so much 
that you are cold and repellent. 

But in a general way it is truth to one’s 
self that ought to govern all 
a woman does, her clothes, 
her hair, her words, her 
gestures. 

I like to see Susy wear 
clothes that suit Susy, and 
not put on something just 
because it looked well on 


Alice Brady or Mae Marsh. 


To begin with, I like to 
look at women. I am not 
given to adventures with 
unknown fair ones; but I 
confess that my eye seeks, 
as a habit, the faces of all 
women passers-by. In the 
street cars I do not stare at 
girls; but I see them. No 
woman goes by me that 
does not fash some spiritual 
light or shadow upon me. 

I have a conviction that 


the last word of souls, of 


the infinite, of the deeps of 
life, lies somewhere in the 
maze of a woman’s heart. 
Every woman, to me, is a 
little wonderful. 

I confess that I have had 
some help in writing this 
article, to the extent of 
trying out my ideas upon 
a few women whom I con- 
sidered competent to criti- 
cize. First of all there was 
Mary Brooks Picken, head 
of the woman’s department 
of one of the largest corre- 
spondence schools in the 
country. It is her business 
to teach something like one 


“NE reason,” says Doctor Crane, “why 

women let their husbands slip away 
from them is that they cease trying to 
please their husbands. ‘True enough, there 
are other reasons. Also, true enough, the man 
may be more often to blame than the woman. 
But my point is that the woman who is care- 
less about her appearance when she and her 
husband are alone is adding to her chances 
for unhappiness. One woman, when asked 
why she didn’t go on keeping up her appear- 
ance to please her husband, replied that there 
was no sense in continuing to run after you 
had caught the train! Later she found that 
husbands are not like trains. They don’t 
always stay ‘caught.’ 

“Middle-aged men are indulging more and 
more in outdoor exercise, such as golf and 
tennis, to keep the muscles firm and healthy. 
The middle-aged woman, who ‘lets herself 
go, while her husband and his contemporaries 
are keeping themselves fit and active, will 
find herself growing old so much faster than 
they do that the contrast will be painful.” 


The looking-glass is a 
woman’s friend. It does 
her no harm to study her- 
self if she does it with intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Picken says 
that in her department 
there are over five hundred 
girls at work. She has had 
a mirror put in every room, 
and the influence has been 
decidedly for the better. 

The terror to most women 
is the fear of becoming fat. 
But I know a number of 
women who are generously 
proportioned, and yet whose 
appearance is very attrac- 
tive. 

A stout woman is not 
necessarily unbeautiful, pro- 
vided she studies herself 
and dresses in accordance 
with her proportions. There 
is, for instance, one woman 
of my acquaintance who 
is not only fat but dumpy. 
Her figure is large and her 
face is large. But she 
knows how to dress; and 
when she comes into a room 
she looks positively queenly, 
and attracts more pleased 
attention than does many 


hundred thousand women how to dress. 
And I have talked with Rose Laird, who 
teaches women how to take care of their 
skin and hair and general personal appear- 
ance. 

Besides these, I have talked the matter 
over with a number of other women. 
Some of them liked my ideas—and some 
of them did not. But they were inter- 
ested; and that was enough for me. 

For some five thousand years women 
have been working at this matter of 
making themselves look attractive; and 
a business that has been practiced for so 
many centuries ought to have some 


a creed, even as the foundation of every 
church is a creed. 

The thing that the woman must believe 
in this instance is that every soul is 
beautiful. Every personality is attrac- 
tive. God never made a woman that did 
not have charm. It is her business to 
discover what her own special charm is. 

Out of this belief in one’s own charm 
flow grace and poise and repose of manner. 
Where there is no belief in one’s self there 
is awkwardness, embarrassment, and the 
like. 

I hate affectation. But of course one 
can have too much of a good thing. The 


a sylphlike creature. 

arah Bernhardt clothed herself in 
harmony with her own personality and 
ideas. She invented the long close sleeve 
called the “Bernhardt” sleeve, because in 
using her arms in gesturing that style 
added to their charm. have been 
informed that Queen Elizabeth wore the 
peculiar high neckgear which we always 
associate with her, in order to conceal an 
unattractive neck. 

So too, when the lines of a woman’s 
face have begun to droop, she should not 
wear a big droopy and floppy hat to ac- 
centuate them. (Continued on page 165) 
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-Do You Own Your Home? 


Millions of people in this country who thought they couldn’t possibly buy a 
house have managed nevertheless to do it—What kind of house you 
can afford to buy on your income—How to choose a 
home that will be a good investment 


GOT into quite an argument with a 
friend of mine the other day, when 
I happened to say that about half 
the families in this country own their 
homes. Even when I quoted the 
government figures to him, he still 
couldn’t believe it was so. 

However, this man lives 
in New York City—and 
we all know how New 
Yorkers are! They run 
around, in the maze of 
canyons they call streets, 
like ants in an ant hill. 
Probably the ants think 
all the other creatures in 
the world live just as they 
live; and New Yorkers 
seem to have the same 
notion. 

But, in spite of my 
friend’s incredulity, the 
statement I made was 
based on official estimates. 
Among city people them- 
selves, even New Yorkers, 
an astonishing number of 
families own a home; not 
in town perhaps, but out 
in the country, where they 
spend at least a part of the 
summer under their own 
rooftree. 

Moreover, most of the 
folks who don’t own their 
homes now are hoping. to 
own them some day. Also, 
countless people are selling 
the homes in which they 
have been living and are 
buying new ones; usually 
larger and better houses, 
but sometimes smaller and 
cheaper ones, because of a 
change in the family for- 
tunes. 

So I know that practi- 
cally everybody is inter- 
ested in the idea of buying 
a home—if not this 
year, or next, then 
sometime in the future. 

I want to say to 
all these people: “Go 
ahead! Buy your 
home, or at least begin 
to plan definitely for it. 
You will do yourself 
and your family a good 
turn if you merely ‘be- 
gin to get ready’ to acquire a home.” 

For many years I have been activel 
connected with Building and Loan Associ- 
ations. I have seen hundreds of careless, 
irresponsible young couples settle down 
from the day they undertook to buy a 
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By Joseph H. Paist 


home. It has made them thrifty, reliable, 
and prosperous. 

Often, when they have paid for the 
house they live in, they buy another, pay 
for that; and go on acquiring property 
which brings them a steady income. 


PHOTO BY THE PHILLIPS STUDIO, PHILA. 


Mr. Paist is a widely recognized authority in the building and ioan associa- 
tion field of America. One of the organizers of the Building and Ioan Asso- 
ciation League of Pennsylvania, he became its first president, an office to 
which he has been unanimously reelected for forty-five consecutive years. 
He is active as a director in five Philadelphia organizations through which 
people buy homes on the popular deferred payment plan. In addition to his 
other interests, Mr. Paist has been interested in newspaper work for years. 
At various times he has been city editor of two Philadelphia papers; he 
has served as correspondent for the New York ‘‘Tribune’’ and the Washing- 
ton ‘‘Star;’’ and he is also publisher of the Building Association Journal 


Sometimes they don’t buy another house, 
but instead buy shares in a building and 
loan association and receive an income 
from the dividends paid on their shares. 

When I told my skeptical friend that 
there are over 9,000 of these associations 


in the country, and that they have 
6,000,000 members, he was amazed. Their 
assets amounted to about $3,000,000,000 
last year! Pennsylvania, which was the 
birthplace of the building and loan associ- 
ation idea, has 1,200,000 members, and 
leads all the states of the 
Union. 

Back of this great home- 
buying movement is—who 
do you think?—the wife 
and mother! Judging from 
my experience she is the 
one, in nine cases out of 
ten, who deserves the 
credit. 

It is hard to get the 
average man to begin sav- 
ing money. He thinks it 
isn’t worth while, unless 
he can start in a big way, 
and very few can do that. 
Women are willing to be- 
gin on a small scale. 

I admit that my wife 
started me. It happened 
years ago, when we were 
young married folks. One 
evening she said to me, 
“Why don’t we buy this 
house we live in?” 

“Because we haven’t got 
enough money,” I replied 


romptly. 
“Well” she retorted, 
“Jim and his wife are buy- 
ing their place.” 
hat set me to thinkin 
for I knew that Jim wasn’t 
earning any more than I 
was.. -But I hadn’t got 
around to doing anything 
about it when, a few 
months later, the landlord 
raised our rent. That and 
my wife’s words spurred 
me to action. I began by 
taking shares in a building 
and loan association, rein- 
vesting the dividends 
and adding all the 
money we could save; 
and we saved more and 
more as time went on. 
I have been in these 
associations ever since 
and have bought two 
homes through them. 
I know of one wom- 
an, whose husband, 
although a prosperous business man, never 
had saved a cent. He always gave his 
wife a liberal allowance; so she determined 
to provide something against a rainy day. 
Secretly she began taking shares in a 
building and loan association, and when 
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she had enough ahead she started to pay 
for a home. 

It took her fifteen years! ‘But she 
finally finished the payments and received 
the de When she showed it to her 
husband, he couldn’t believe his eyes. 
Then he roared with laughter. He told 
the story all over the neighborhood as a 
huge joke; but underneath his laughter 
was pride in his wife’s achievement and 
increased respect for her as a property 
owner. 

If you can get the average man inter- 
ested in saving, he will go on of his 
own accord. I once tried to persuade a 
Philadelphia policeman to take shares in 
a building and loan association, but he 
declared that for him it was impossible. 

“We live up to every cent 
of my salary,” he said. 

“You do it now,” 
agreed; “but I’m sure you 
could save ten dollars a 
month.” 

He consented te take ten 
shares. | When he found 
that he could manage the 
payments, I showed him 
how he could buy the house 
he was living in. The 
monthly payments, taxes, 
and upkeep would be not 
much more than the rent 
he had -been paying for 
years. He agreed to try it. 
When the house was finally 
paid for, and I told him it 
was his, he was surprised. s 

“So soon ?” he demanded. 

At once he began, through 
the association, to buy the 
house next door. The 
rental from it almost took 
care of the monthly pay- 
ments and other expenses. 
To-day he owns both houses 
and could sell them for 
twice what they cost him. 
Even though he should stop 
saving now he will have a 
home for his old age and an 
income from theother house. 
But, of course, he won’t 
stop saving. He has got 
the habit. 


THE more you save, the 
more you can save; for 
your savings earn their own 
income. At the start, it 
may be harder for you to 
save ten dollars than it is, 
later, to save a hundred, or 
even a thousand dollars. 

Now let me give you some practical 
hints how to buy a home with the money 
you can save. 

Don’t think that these associations will 
loan you the whole amount. They fre- 
quently loan up to 80 per cent of the value 
of the property; but you must be able to 
show that you have had the will and the 
ability to save something before you can 
expect the association to take a chance 
on your continuing to save. 

a small house, ari initial payment 
of $500 will be accepted. That isn’t a 
big sum; but we know that the ies $500 
is a pretty good test. It usually means 
self-denial. And it was voluntary self- 
denial too. If people have grit enough to 
save when they don’t have to do it, we 


feel sure they will go on saving when there 
is the added spur of regular payments to 
be met. 

Ifa young man says to me, “I can pay 
£500 down,” I look at him with respect. 
If he says he can pay $1,000, my respect 
is increased—especially if he has saved 
the money. If he has merely inherited 
it, or it has been given him, I look him 
up very carefully. He may not be a good 
risk at all. 

If you are thinking ot buying a home, 
the first thing you must know is how 
much you can afford to pay for it. 
Curiously enough, very few people under- 
stand how to figure this. 

As an example, let us suppose that your 
income is around $2,000 or $2,500 a year. 


The House That You Can Sell 
to the Best Advantage 


“A HOUSE on a well-built-up street,” 

says Mr. Paist, “sells more readily 
than one which is surrounded by. vaeant 
lots. A house near a trolley line sells more 
readily than an equally fine house. half a 
mile away. A house on high, well-drained 
soil will bring a better price than a similar 
building located on low land or--near a 


wamp. i Siig, 
“Oddly-built houses, shaped to the whims 
of the owner, do not sell readily. You may 
object to a house that is built according to 
the accepted standards, but you would buy 
it a good deal quicker, and give more for it, 
than for a house which is built according to 
someone else’s ideas. 
sell such a house you will find that other 
people look at things the same way. 
“The farther away from the city you go 
the less easily your place will sell. 
property usually is not considered as desirable 
as city or suburban property by building 
and loan associations, unless they are prac- 
tically rural associations... Farm property 
usually is hardest to sell of all the real 
estate we are discussing. | 
know how to appraise it.” 


Many persons buy homes on less than this, 
but we will figure it on that basis. The 
first thing you should do is to save $1,000; 
and you ought to accomplish this in not 
more than four years. 

With $1,000 in cash, you can buy your 
home through a building and loan associa- 
tion. But don’t think you can buy one 
costing more than $5,000, for you can’t. 
Even if the association would allow you 
to attempt it, you couldn’t be sure of 
carrying the deal through—on your in- 
come. 

You can buy a $5,000 house; but that 
is your highest limit. The association 
loans you $4,000 in the form of 20 shares 
of $200 each. In the associations with 


which I am connected, the shares mature | 


And if you. want to 


Farm 


City men rarely 
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in an average period of 138 months, which 
is eleven and one-half years. In addition 
to the principal, there is interest to be 
paid; but this decreases as the loan is 
gradually paid off. The total, of the loan 
and the interest, will amount to $5,520, if 
it runs the full period allotted. ut it 
may be paid off in less time, because you 
share in the profits of the association. 
Your share of these profits may be 
applied on your loan. In that case, it is 
paid up more quickly. Or you may re- 
ceive regular dividends in cash. In 
either case, the result is that you pay 
somewhat less than the $5,520 I men- 
tioned. Of course, if you are able to pay 
off the loan before maturity, you may do 
this, and you will be saved that much 


interest. 
But suppose you let it 
run its course. That means 


that on a $4,000 loan, you 
will pay about $40 a month. 
But you must also figure 
on insurance, taxes, water 
rates, and upkeep. These 
vary in different localities; 
but you should count on 
their being about $120: a 
year. So your total expense 
will be about $600 a year. 
However, if you are living 
in the house, you will not 
be paying rent. That will 
take care of at least part of 
the $600; the rest you must 
save qut of your income; 
and you should be able to 
do this. 


FTER you have started 
to buy your home your 
income may be increased. 
Perhaps yoursalary is raised; 
or your business may im- 
rove. But don’t bura lietteet 
ouse than you can afford 
at the time you buy it! Don’t 
. get in deep, merely because 
you hope your income will 
larger. The expected 
raise may not come; busi- 
ness may not improve. If 
you do become more afflu- 
ent, you can buy a better 
house, or enlarge the one 
you have. But, at the start, 
don’t “bite off more than 
you can chew.” 

The man who makes 
$3,000 a year can buy a 
$6,000 home; and he can do 
it more easily than he could 
BF, Ma buy a $5,000 house on an 
income of $2,500 a year. Asa rule, he will 
not need to pay more than $1,000 down. 
His regular payments will be less than $50 
a month; and his taxes, insurance, and so 
on will not be much more than those on a 
$5,000 house. His extra $500 of income 
will more than take care of the expense 
attached to the purchase of the costlier 
home. A man who earns $4,000a year can- 
buy an $8,000 house; and one who earns 
$5,000 a year can buy a $10,000 house. I 
mean that men with these incomes should 
be able to buy the grade of houses I have 
specified. As a rule, they cannot carry 
a heavier burden. 

The next question is where to buy— 
whether in the city, the suburbs, or the 
country. (Continued on page 117) 


They Have All the Traits 
Of Us Humans 


Animals and birds are moved by the same impulses of vanity, jealousy, 
pride, devotion, inconstancy, and adventure that we find among people— 
They have their grafters, fakers, henpecked husbands, and wife deserters; 
some of them love crowds and others prefer isolation—Remarkable experi- 
ences of William Lovell Finley, the naturalist and photographer 


By Rex Stuart 


Photographs by William L. and Irene Finley, and H. T. Bohlman 


WAS walking up Broadway one 
anuary afternoon with William 
vell Finley. For two blocks 
neither of us had spoken. Finley 
is a quiet man until you release his 
enthusiasms. Most of lis forty-seven 
years have been spent in the murmuring 
reaches of the great out-of-doors, where he 
photographed more birds and animals 
than any other human being in the world 
—and where he has had to keep his 
eyes and ears open, and his lips closed. 
Presently we bumped 
into a little crowd massed 
on the curb and starin 
toward the unwashe 
sky, half obscured in a 
rising vapor of soft coal 
smoke. I, too, stopped 
and looked. On top of 
a nine-story building a 
steeplejack was painting 
the all of a tall flagpole. 
Evidently his paint had 
given out or he wanted 
a new implement; for he 
had let down a rope to 
a helper thirty feet be- 
low and was drawing up 
some dark object, hand 
over hand, with light- 
ning-like jerks. 

“He’s pretty quick at 
reefing in,” I remarked. 

Finley cast an apprais- 
ing eye at the human fly. 
“Not so quick,” he said. 
“Pve seen a chipmunk 
do the same stunt twice 
as fast—making allowance for the little 
fellow’s size.” 

“You’ve seen a chipmunk pull up a 
rope, ‘hand over hand’?” I exclaimed, 
“Surely, you’re joking!” 

“Not a rope, a string. Same principle, 
though. In fact, there are mighty few 
things people do that I haven't seen 
duplicated in bird or animal life. Long 
ago I gave up trying to draw a dividing 
line between humans and birds and 
animals. The mental reactions of our 
furred and feathered neighbors are 
largely like ours, and they work them out 
in pretty much the same way.” 

“When we get settled for a chat I want 
you to tell me about that chipmunk— 
and about a lot of other things,” I said. 

“PIL try,” agreed Finley laconically. 


Finley is one of the most extraordinary 
naturalists living. He has photographed 
everything that runs, flies, or swims in 
his home state of Oregon; and with his 
wife and his two young children— 
Phoebe Katherine and William L. Finley, 
Junior—he has cruised, motored, and 
packed from the Texas coast up through 
the great desert regions to the Cascade 
Range, whence they have trekked with 
cameras though the passes to the Cana- 
dian border and the highest waters of 


Here are two photographs 
of a baby coyote that the 
Finleys received as a pres- 
ent from a government 
trapper in eastern Oregon. 
For a long time they fed it 
diluted milk from a bottle, 
and later it was put on a 
part-meat diet. The little 
fellow was not allowed, to 
have too much meat, how- 
ever, for fear that it would 
make him wild. In the 
top picture Mrs. Finley 
was just giving him his 
breakfast. Phoebe Kath- 
erine, the young daughter 
of the family, took him in 
her arms after he was 
quite full—and the cam- 
era was trained on her 


the Continental Divide in the Rockies 

Since his graduation from the Uni 
versity of California in 1903 he has take! 
twenty thousand still pictures of wil 
life, and ground out more than twi 
hundred thousand feet of motion pictun 
film. In addition, he has found time ti 
write several books and dozens of maga 
zine articles—and to deliver lectures ot 
his experiences in all parts of the country 
For fifteen years he has been Naturalis 
for the National Association of Audubor 
Societies. 

“Now, tell me about 
the chipmunk,” I said 
when we had left the 
bustle of the street and 
drawn up our chairs i 
a comfortable corner. 

“Chipmunks,” he cor 
rected; “‘there were mon 
than one of them. I cat 
see the little things now, 
and a slow smile lit hi 
warm blue eyes. 

“The incident hap 
pened when Mrs. Finley 
and I were camping uf 
in the Mount Rainiel 
National Park. _ Ther 
was a colony of chip 
munks right close to ou! 
camp and they used to 
come snooping around 


and carry off everything they could get 
their teeth into. Finally, I made a box 
trap and caught half a dozen, carried 
’em four or five hundred yards away and 
turned ’em loose. They were back again 
in a few hours. Reckon they knew I 
didn’t have the heart to really hurt them. 

“Finding that I couldn’t get rid of 
them, I started in to play with them. 
One day I tied a nut on the end of a long 
cord and tossed it to one of my striped 
visitors. When he dived for it I jerked it 
out of reach, much to his disgust. 
But he soon learned to jump for the 
cord and cut it with his teeth before 
I could yank it back. Then he would 
run off with thenut, and a minute 
later would come back for another 
one. 


“LTERE I tried what turned out to 
be a most surprising experiment. 
I tied a rope to the center pole of the 
tent and stretched it across to a tree. 
From this rope I let four strings hang 
down, about three feet apart, with 
a nut on the end of each. I thought 
` that the chipmunks might phasihly 
travel out on the rope and then try 
to clamber down the string—an 
attempt that would probably end in 
their turning a somersault to the 
ground. 
“This trick apparatus hadn’t been 
up very long when a couple of chip- 
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“Are we hungry? ... We'll 
say we are!’’ Two yellow- 
throated warblers (at the 
right), out of their nestonly 
a few days, are telling the 
world that they want food. 
One thing that makes them 
look so funny is their bob 
tails — which will later 
sprout a fine crop of feath- 
ers. .. . Above, a half-dozen 
little kingfishers sitting on 
a branch are giving their 
surroundings the once-over 


In the oval you will see the pic- 
ture of two California condors, 
which had built their nest in an 
almost inaccessible spot on the 
wall of a deep canyon. It was a 
labor of weeks for the Finleys to 
get this and several other re- 
markable photographs of them. 
The California cendor—the larg- 
est bird in the United States— 
was once plentiful between Mon- 
terey and Lower California. Years 
ago it was almost exterminated 
by eating poisoned carcasses that 
the settlers had put out for ma- 
rauding wolves. It weighs about 
twenty-five pounds and measures 
about ten feet from wing tip to 
wing tip. ... At the left, Phoebe 
Katherine is putting salt on the 
tail of a young robin—to make 
sure that she can catch him 
when she wants to 
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munks trotted out on the rope. The 
stopped and peered down two of the little 
strings holding nuts. Then, without an 
instant’s hesitation, each of them began 
pulling his string up, ‘hand over hand, 
just as we saw that steepleiack doing. 
Mrs. Finley and I nearly fell over with 
surprise. 

“We tried this with other chipmunks, 
and they did the same thing, without 
the slightest hesitation. It was uncanny. 
Here was a problem clearly outside the 
past experience of the little fellows, or the 
experience of any of their ancestors; and 
yet they figured out instantaneously the 
only possible way in which they could get 
the nuts. 


Rex STUART 


“After a while the chipmunks 
became so interested in this string 
game that they got the notion that 
nuts ‘grew’ on the ends of strings. 
If I tied a nut to the end of a string 
and laid the string on the ground, 
with the free end toward them, they 
would catch hold of the string and 
furl it in until they had brought the 
nut within reach of their jaws. Of 
course they could have scurried over 
and got the nut without this trouble; 
but either they didn’t think of it 
or else they preferred to show how 
clever they were. 


“T RELATED this incident to Dr. 

T. S. Roberts, the naturalist, who 
is director of the zodlogical museum 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
was so interested that he tried exactly 
the same experiment with seven 
strings. His chipmunks crawled out 
on the rope and hauled up the nuts in 
exactly the same way—proving that my 
little furred friends weren’t any more pre- 
cocious than the rest of their tribe. 

“Indeed, Doctor Roberts’s chipmunks 
went mine one better: He suspended cords 
from the limb of a tree with nuts on the 
ends that came about three feet above 
the ground. Thereupon, the chipmunks 
clambered up an old stump that was 
about a foot and a half from the nuts. 
From that perch they made leaps and 
grabbed the nuts, then swung back and 
forth through space, like a pendulum, 
until they had cut the cords with their 
sharp teeth. Then they dropped to the 
ground with the nuts and carried them 
off to their cache. Can you beat that?” 

I admitted that I couldn’t. “But how 
do you explain it?” I asked. “Do you 
believe that animals reason in the same 
way that human beings do?” 


“Tt’s hard to answer that,” replied 
Finley. “John Burroughs denies it, but 
Doctor Hornaday of the New York 
Zoélogical Park disagrees with him—and 
I’m inclined to trail along with Doctor 
Hornaday. At least, no one can dispute 
that birds and beasts have a high order 
of special intelligence that compares 
favorably with the reasoning powers of 
mortals. 

“In taking thousands of photographs 
of birds I have been impressed continually 
by the fact that they have well-defined 
methods of communication—methods that 
make our radio and telegraph look to 
their laurels. 

An alarm signal among them is always 
understood as clearly as a call of fire 
among us. And the low, soft notes that 


Two little black-throated gray warblers are 
being fed by the mother bird. The father 
of these nice children was a wild good-for- 
nothing, and the Finleys spent nearly a 
week trying togeta good photograph of him 


birds utter to one another are unques- 
tionably their means of conveying some 
kind of information. 

“More than once I have noticed that 
when a vulture finds carrion, the news 
seems to spread instantaneously to all 
the other buzzards in that part of the 
country, although not a single other bird 
of prey is in sight at the time he swoops 
down. Perhaps the way he starts his dip 
from the air is a distinct signal to hovering 
outposts. 

“I know of dozens of strange feats that 
it is almost impossible to explain by mere 
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~ 7 William Finley, Junior, 
is shown at the left hold- 
ing ‘Little Bird Blue,” 
_ about whom the Finleys 
have written a book. The 
mother of ‘Little Bird 
| Blue” nested in the Fin- 

ley attic and started to 
raise six children. A cat 
ate her up—and five of 
the young ones perished 
_ before the Finley children 

found the survivor and 
restored him to life in a 
warming pan.... If it 
weren't forits queer head 
and tail, you might sus- 
pect the creature at the 
right of being a peanut. 
It’s really an armadillo, 
snapped at Ransas Pass, 

Texas 


instinct. For instance, the raven that 
nests among ostrich farms likes the big 
eggs laid by these birds, but he is unable 
to break their tough shells. He will stick 
poventy around until the female leaves 
er nest. As soon as she is at a safe 
distance he will drop a stone among the 
eggs and break them. Then he will swoop 
down and have a feast. 


“TN PHOTOGRAPHING birds on the 

Pacific Coast I have often seen a gull 
pick up aclam, fly into the air with it, and 
then drop it on the rocks in an effort to 
break the shell. Sometimes he will do this 
twelve or fifteen times—until the shell 
finally hits a rock solidly and cracks open. 
Another common occurrence is for a gull 
to work a murre’s egg to the edge of a 
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A cougar kitten, 
which the Finleys 
found in the moun- 
tains of central Ore- 
gon, may be seen 
in the oval at the 
bottom of the page. 
He was perched on 
anold log—and they 
photographed him 
before they cap- 
tured him 


cliff and drop it to the rocks below. Then 
he will fly down and eat it. 

_ “You see,” continued Finley, with a 
smile, “that the bird and animal world 
has grafters, just as we find them in 
human society. The poor pelican, I have 
noticed, is the victim of one peculiarly 


exasperating type of pickpocket. When 
the pelican dives into the water after 
fish, it scoops up both fish and water in 
its pouch, which holds about two quarts. 
Until it can drain off the water it is in an 
almost helpless condition. Frequently I 
have seen a couple of gulls follow the 
pelican about, and before he was able to 
drain off the water and reap the reward 
of his catch they would reach in and grab 
the fish right out from under his very eyes. 

“Another notorious food grafter is a 


Another striking photograph of the male 
condor. The Finleys say that condors are 
misunderstood birds. They don’t eat car- 
rion from choice, but because their feet and 
claws aren’t equipped to clutch live prey 


species of crow found along the Pacific 
Coast from Washington to Alaska. Their 
victims are the pigs that come out and 
root for clams on the beach at low tide. 
When a pig starts his operations, one of 
these little black devils is likely to swoop 
down and perch between his shoulders. 
Then the instant the porker digs uF a 
clam and cracks it the crow will grab ıt 
and fly away with it. Perhaps, in some 
distant tree, a dusky Fagin is waiting 
for his share of the thievery! 

“But from this aping of the werst 
practices of the human race, let us turn 
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They Have All the Traits of Us Humans, by REx STUART 


to something equally mar- 
velous and far more inspir- 
ing. A few days ago I was 
glancing over a book of 

olar explorations—tales of 
Melehearted men who, in 
the spirit of adventure, had 
braved the frozen fastnesses 
of the North and South to 
find out what lay beyond 
the previous limits of man’s 
knowledge. Instantly there 
flashed through my mind 
an extraordinary example 
of animal intrepidity that 
I came upon in the West. 

“I once scaled the peak 
of Mount Rainier, which 
lies in eternal snow four- 


teen thousand feet above sea level. The 
last two miles of the ascent are beyond 
the timber line—-without a vestige of 
vegetation. Imagine my astonishment 
when, at the very summit, there came 
scampering out from a fissure in the ice 
a sturdy chipmunk. He sat up on his 
haunches and looked at me with the air 
of saying: ‘Well, I, see that you made it, 
too!’ 

“T have never been able to 
explain this incident to my own 
satisfaction. Was it the spirit of 
adventure that led the little 
fellow to those almost inaccessible 
heights? Or, perchance, had he 
been attracted by the crumbs left 
at lunching places by parties which 
were making the trip? 


“NOR is this an isolated example: 
The forest-fire observer on the 
top of Mount Hood, which is twelve 
thousand feet above the sea and 
also swathed in eternal snow, told 
me that he had a little circle of 
friends up there to keep him com- 
pany in his lonely retreat. They 
mcluded a badger, a fox, and four 
squirrels. One day he saw, also, a little 
white-footed mouse. One could under- 
stand how a fairly large animal like a 
badger or a fox would make such a climb 
—but that a tiny mouse should find his 


These extraordinary-looking birds 
are barn owls—sometimes known 
as the ‘‘monkey-faced owl.” They 
live in outbuildings and trees, 
where they sleep during the day 
and from which they forage at 
night. Their fearfully sharp claws, 
with great tearing power, will 
clutch the life out of a gopher or 
squirrel and inflict a severe wound 
on a human being. Notice the 
difference in size between the 
three young owls at the top. This 
is because the mother bird lays 
her eggs two days apart and be- 
gins hatching them immediately. 
At the right appear the same 
three owls after they had grown 
up and were ready to leave their 
nest. . . . All the photographs 
were made by the Finleys at San- 
ta Clara, California 


way to the summit is almost incompre- 
hensible.” 

“It hardly seems fair to the bird or 
animal to ascribe these feats to instinct 


alone,” I ventured. 
“Hardly,” agreed Finley. “And, of 


course, when it comes to instinct, birds . 


and animals perform feats that no human 


being could hope to duplicate. In photo-' 


A month-old black vulture pondering over 
the immediate problems of existence. He 
is still in a downy state, and it will be sev- 
eral weeks before he is fully feathered out. 
Probably his views will change by that time. 
The picture was taken on the Texas coast 
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raphing sea birds on the 
Vestern coast, I have en- 
countered some striking 
examples of this. Many of 
these birds have their nests 
in vast cities, just as we 
human beings have our 
homes. I have seen thou- 
sands and thousands of 
closely packed nests, cover- 
ing acres of ground. All 
of the nests look alike to 
the human eye, and one 
would think that a mother 
bird would have difficulty 
in finding her own. But 
she never seems to. No 
matter how far back in the 
colony it may be, she will 


Se 


} 


make directly for it, passing hundreds 
of others on the way. 


“MES: FINLEY and I tried the experi- 
ment of scaring all the birds from a 
certain wide, shelving stretch of ledge. 
Then we retired into the background. 
When they came back they waddled around 
with an awkward, straddling gait, each 
searching for her own nest. Inside 
of half an hour every bird was in 
her old place and the normal life 
of the colony had adjusted itself. 

‘‘After the eggs hatch, there is a 
deafening clamor on the part of 
the hungry young when the old 
birds return from a forage for 
food. Yet each parent seems .to 
distinguish the wail of its own 
fledgling—and goes directly to it. 
How many human mothers could 
distinguish the wail of their babies 
in the nursery of a large hospital, 
with every little tot crying at the 
same time? 

“I once took some photographs 
at Three Arch Rocks on the 
Oregon coast. Thousands and 
thousands of petrels had bur- 
rowed out holes from two to four feet 
long, in the heaps of dying and decayed 
grasses on a three-acre slope, and built 
nests at the ends of these holes. Nothin 
could be seen on the (Continued on page 214 


‘Test Yourself and See How You 
Compare With College Students 


Some universities are not accepting students who fail to pass “intelligence tests” 
with a satisfactory rating—Try the ones given here and 
find out what your chance would be 


An interview with Walter Dill Scott 


HEN it comes to intelli- 
nce tests, I’m like an 
rishman. You know they 

say that every time an 

Irishman sees a head, he 

wants to hit it. Well, every time any- 
body mentions an intelligence test, I 
want to take it! All of us de. And here is 
our chance. 

With this article is printed a set of 
mental alertness 
tests. All thatar 
ment you will nee 
to take them is a QUALITIES 
lead pencil, a watch L 
with a hand that 
marks the seconds, 
and a friend who 
will hold the watch 
and tell you when 
to pass on to the 
next. 

Tests similar to 
these are being used 
in a new attempt 
to keep square pegs 
out of round holes. 
The men who are IV. 
making this at- 
tempt are at the 


through his personality. 
Ir 


perseverance. 
NI 


By Allan Harding 


to know yourself, to gauge more accu- 
rately the kind of a “peg” you are, and to 
find the “hole” into which you could fit 
most satisfactorily, : 

' Don’t exaggerate the importance of 
these tests. if you get a high rating in 
them, don’t think that you are sure to 
be a world-beater. If you get only an 
average rating, you are not necessarily 
doomed to mediocrity. In studying your- 


Consider his success in winning - 
respect, confidence, and good will 


Consider the extent to which he 
is capable of sustained effort; his 


Consider his ability to grasp 


readily a situation or idea; his 
alertness of mind. 


Consider the confidence and vigor 
with which be approaches a situa- 


head of some of our pact an sera through to ac 
large universities; i 

and the students v. 

who are seeking to Consider the extent to which he 
enter these universi- may be relied upon to perform 


ties are the “pegs.” 
The tests given 
here.were used by 
Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott in analyzing 
the personnel of 
business organiza- 
tions. Three years 
ago, he began giv- 
ing them to some of 
the students in 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Chicago, 
A year later he was 
made president of the university; and one 
of the reasons for his appointment was the 
desire to have him apply to the students 
the methods he had used in studying, 
classifying, and helping men in business. 
It should be a good thing for you, no 
matter how old you are and no matter 
what your position is, if you would take 
these tests of mental alertness. It will not 
tell the whole story of your abilities and 
your possibilities. But it will help you 
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ness and accuracy. 


should be. 


where between these qualities. 


regularly his work with prompt- 


In rating a person, place a check (y) on the line, at the point where you think it 
For instance, in Quality 1, if you think the person you are rating ranks 
somewhere between Indifferent and Favorable, put your check on the line some- 
You can rate yourself in the same way. You can 
allow ‘‘points’’ in each quality; 20 for the highest on each line (inspiring, for ex- 
ample); 15 for the next (favorable); 10 for the third; and 5 for the fourth. The 
first line is the only one that gives more than four grades; and in this case, the 
fifth (repellent) may be counted as zero. Add the total points and you have the 
complete rating of the person. To be 100, he must be highest in every quality 


self, use the same methods that are being 
employed at Northwestern University. 

s the first step in this work, President 
Scott created a Personnel Department of 
the university. Mr. L. B. Hopkins, who 
had been associated with Doctor Scott in 
the army and in business, was made 
director. 

About nine thousand young men and 
young women were enrolled at North- 
western last year. In starting the work 


of the new department, it was impossible 
to include the whole student body. Only 
two groups were taken: about three 
hundred freshmen in the College of 
Liberal Arts and two hundred juniors in 
the School of Commerce. hese two 
groups were composed entirely of men 
students; but, as the work of the depart- 
ment broadens, others will be included. 

It has been the custom to admit stu- 
dents to the univer- 
sity on the basis of 
their high-school 
record. This is re- 
garded as a better 
gauge of their abili- 
ties and habits of 
study than entrance 
examinations would 
be, and it still is the 
first thing consid- 
ered in deciding 
whether an appli- 
cant shall be ad- 
mitted. 

However, the pu- 
pils in a high school 
are divided into 
four groups, accord- 
ing to the record 
they have made. 
Those in the high- 
est three groups 
are automatically 
admitted to North- 
western. But, be- 
ginning with Sep- 
tember, 1922, those 
in the lowest group 
were required to 
come to the univer- 
sity three days be- 
fore it opened and 
to take the mental 
alertness test. 
their rating in it 
was as high as the 
average for the en- 
tire freshman class, 
they were admitted. In time, this require- 
ment probably will be applied to those 
who have been in the lower kalf at high 
school. i 

Of the students who entered college 
from the high schools, some had been at 
the head of their classes, others consider- 
ably below the average. Some were 
brilliant; others were dull. Yet they en- 
tered side by side; often in the same class. 

That program was not at all a fair one. 
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The pace was too fast for the slow minds. 
If you ever have found yourself in the 
company of people more brilliant than you 
are, you know that it placed you at a 
disadvantage. You felt that these people 
were ‘‘smarter” than you were; and this 
made you awkward and self-conscious. 
The result was that you appeared to be 
stupid. You may have felt that you were 
not stupid, that your mind merely worked 
more slowly than theirs. But, in any case, 
you couldn’t keep up with them. 

That is precisely what happens to the 
duller students in a class: they feel un- 
comfortable and discouraged. Gradually 
they lose interest; and usually they drop 
out of college, having got nothing from 
the experience except a sense that some- 
how it wasn’t a square deal for them. 

As for the exceptionally bright students, 
they also suffer. The pace, which is too 
fast for the slow minds, is not fast enough 
for the quick ones. The dull student 
should have had less work. But the 
clever one might be better off if he had 
more work. 

You see, it is not an unmixed blessing 
to have one of these exceptionally quick 
minds. Our minds, like our bodies, need 
hard work. The bright student in a class 
with duller ones doesn’t have to make an 
effort. He forms the habit of taking things 
easy. He picks up a lot of outside interests 
in which he becomes more and more im- 
mersed. As a result, he may leave college 
with a mind absolutely untrained to hard 
work. 


THE first requirement, then, is to find 
out what type of mind a student has. 
This is the first thing for you to find out 
in your own case. Mental alertness tests 
will help you to do this. They will 
demonstrate only one thing—whether 
you have a mind which acts quickly or 
slowly. But they do show this one thing 
with certainty. 

“Either you are born with mental alert- 
ness,” Mr. Hopkins said to me, “or else 
you are not born with it. You cannot 
acquire it by effort or training; but it can 
be developed and increased if you already 
possess it. 

“Take boys of seventeen, for instance; 
an age at which their habits are more or 
less formed. If all of them took a mental 
alertness test I would accept the results 
as practically good for life. Barring 
physical abnormalities, which might be 
removed, or which might later appear, 
there would be no vital change if the tests 
were again taken in later years. In other 
words, you either have mental alertness, 
or else you haven’t it.” 

“Well,” I said, “that sounds pretty 
hopeless for those who don’t have it.” 

“Not necessarily,” was the reply. 
“Mental alertness is important, but it 
is not by any means all-important. It 
is only one of many factors. A person 
may be mentally alert and yet be lazy, or 
timid, or lacking in ambition, or dis- 
honest, or brutal, or intolerably conceited, 
or any one of many things which will 
make him an absolute failure in life. 

“On the other hand, he may be mentally 
slow, and yet be a tremendously hard 
worker, full of courage and ambition, 
honest and loyal and kindly—a man for 
whom other men will gladly give the best 
work they can do. 

“You wouldn’t hesitate if you had to 


Test Number 1 


Have someone hold a watch while you do these tests. Start each one at the 
word ‘‘Go.” At the expiration of the time assigned to each test, the person 
holding the watch will say: ‘‘Pass on to the next test.” This order must be 
obeyed immediately. The time limit for the test printed below is five minutes 


How any are 5 men and 10 men? 
k 4 miles an hour for 3 hours, how far do you 


I 
SAM PLES{ 3 If you wa 
walk? 


How many are 60 guns and 5 guns? 


I 

2 Ifyou save $9 a month for 3 months, how much will you save?..... Answer ( 
3 If 48 men are divided into squads of 8, how many squads will there be?Answer ( 
4 Mike had 11 cigars. He bought 2 more and then smoked 7. How many 
5 
6 


cigars did he have left? 


A company advanced 8 miles and retreated 2 miles. How far was it then 


from its first position? 


How many hours will it take a truck to go 42 miles at the rate of 3 miles 


an hour? 


How many pencils can you buy for 60 cents at the rate of 2 for 5 cents?Answer ( ` 


Cal 
wn 


Answer ( 


i 
we 


Answer ( 


Answer ( 
Answer ( 


Answer ( / 
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A regiment marched 40 miles in five days. The first day they marched 9 
miles, the second day 6 miles, the third 10 miles, the fourth 6 miles. How 


many miles did they march the last day? 


If you buy 2 packages of tobacco at 8 cents each and a pipe for 65 cents, 


how much change should you get from a two-dollar bill? 


Answer (/. 


If it takes 4 men 3 days to dig a 120-foot drain, how many men are needed 


to dig it in half a day? 


Answer ( 


A dealer bought some mules for $2,000. He sold them for $2,400, making 


$50 on each mule. How many mules were there? 


Answer ( 


A rectangular bin holds 200 cubic feet of lime. If the bin is 10 feet long 


and 5 feet wide, how deep is it? 


Answer ( 


A recruit spent one eighth of his spare change for post cards and twice 


as much for a box of letter paper, and then had $1,00 left. 
money did he have at first?............ 


How much 


anera Veeeeeeeceesse Answer (~ 


If 334 tons of clover cost $14, what will 634 tons cost?..... EEEN Answer ( ` 


A ip nes provisions to last her crew of 700 men 2 months. 
it last 400 men?................ ` 


woul 


How long 


PAA E AA EES Answer ( / 


If an airplane goes 250 yards in 10 seconds, how many feet does it go in a 


fifth of a second? 


Answer ( 


A U-boat makes 8 miles an hour under water and 20 miles on the surface. 
How long will it take to cross a 100-mile channel, if it has to go two fifths 


of the way under water?...... Bed ake 


EEEE AOA E Answer ( 


If 134 squads of men are to dig 3,618 yards of trench, how many yards 


must be dug by each squad?....37.:,.. 


Answer ( 


A certain division contains 5,000 artillery, 15,000 infantry, and 1,000 
cavalry. If each branch is expanded proportionately until there are in all 
23,100 men, how many will be added to the artillery? 


A commission house which had already supplied 1,897 barrels of apples 
to a cantonment delivered the remainder of its stock to 37 mess h 


alls. 


Of this remainder each mess hall received 54 barrels. What was the total 


number of barrels supplied? 


choose between these two. The frst 
one will fail, according to any high 
standard of achievement. The Seher will 
attain at least a fair degree of honorable 
success. 

“What we are trying to do at North- 
western is to find out all the factors which 
control the development of the students, 
and to direct them in their preparation 
for life.” 


THIS, it seems to me, is the most radical 
change in ideas of education that has 
come in many years. Those of us whose 
school days are over will feel a pang of 
envy of these young people who are to 
be “directed in their preparation for life.” 
But education is a lifelong process. We 
are still getting ours. Let us see whether 
we can’t pick up a few helpful hints from 
what is being done for these college 
students. 

“After they had registered last year,” 
said Mr. Hopkins, “the students in the 
two selected groups were given the mental 
alertness tests by the Department of Psy- 
chology, and the results were sent to me. 

“Each student had a long personal 


interview with me, or with my assistant. 
At the end of an interview, I had a 
pretty good picture of the boy I had 
een talking with. 

“I had before me the result of his 
mental alertness tests and also the records 
of his four years in high school. You 
might think the mental alertness tests 
unnecessary when we had his school 
record. But how do we know that this . 
record was not affected by factors en- 
tirely apart from his intelligence? He 
might have had a long siege of illness. 
Troubles at home might have interfered 
with his work. 

“As any of these factors may have 


. lowered a student’s high-school record, we 


give him the mental alertness tests to 
check up on his real intelligence. If he 
shows up well under those tests, it is clear 
that he can do good work under proper 
conditions. But if his showing is poor in 
both, then we know he is going to need 
careful direction. If he makes a very poor 
showing in both instances, it is almost 
certain that he will not be able to finish 
college. The chances are that he won’t 
last through the first year.” 
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Test Number 2 


The words ‘‘A eats cow grass” in that order are mixed up 
and don’t make a sentence; but they would make a sentence 
if put in the right order: “A cow eats grass,” and this state- 


ment is true. 


Again, the words ‘‘Horses feathers have all” would make 
a sentence if put in the order “All horses have feathers,” 


but this statement is false. 


Below are twenty-four mixed-up sentences. Some of them 
Take these sentences one at a 
time. Think what each would say if the words were straight- 
ened out, but don’t write them yourself. Then, if what it 
would say is true, draw a line under the word ‘“‘true’’; if 
what it would say is false, draw a line under the word ‘‘false.”’ 
If you cannot be sure, guess. The two samples are already 
marked as they should be. Begin with No. 1 and work right 
down the page until time is called. The time limit is two 


are true and some are false. 


minutes. 


a eats cow grass 
SAMPLES eae feathers have all 


hear are with to ears 


bad are shots soldiers all 
fuel wood are coal and for used 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


to life water is necessary 
are clothes all made cotton of 


tropics is in the produced rubber 

leaves the trees in lose their fall 

place pole is north comfortable a the 
sand of made bread powder and is 

sails is steamboat usually by propelled a 
is the salty in water all lakes 


usually judge can we actions man his by a 


men misfortune have good never 

tools valuable is for sharp making steel 
due sometimes calamities are accident to 
forget trifling friends grievances never 
feeling is of painful exaltation the 


begin a and apple acorn ant words with the.. .true. 


This is a rather startling statement, 
but President Scott gave me some figures 
which confirmed it. 

“Within the three years from 1919-21 
inclusive,” said Doctor Scott, ‘2,000 
students entered the freshman classes of 
our College of Liberal Arts. Immediately 
after registration, mental alertness tests 
were given as a part of the regular college 
work. Out of the 2,000 students, six 
per cent had stood in the lowest quarter 
of their high-school class in scholarship. 
Of these, two thirds failed to secure as 
high a grade in mental alertness tests as 
the average of our entire freshman class. 
Of this group of those who stood low in 
high school and low in mental alertness 
tests, only about one in seven did work of 
_even a passing grade in their later career 
in college; and only one in fourteen re- 
mained in college until the end of their 
first year! 

“It is conceivable that many of these 
who failed and dropped out might have 
been retained if we had provided sufficient 
individual attention and a more favorable 
environment. 

“I do not want to over-emphasize the 
importance of the mental alertness tests. 
But it cannot be denied that they are a 
remarkably sure indication of a person’s 
natural quickness of mind. A man who 


oranges yellow are..............20000- 


moon earth the only from feet twenty the is.. . true. 
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true. .false 
. . false 

. . false 

. . false 

. false 

. . false 

. false 

. false 
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. false 

. . false 
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hasn’t an alert and active mind cannot 
do certain kinds of work. He will be 
saved time, trouble, and disappointment 
if he finds this out, and directs his efforts 
accordingly. 

“For example, suppose a student with 
a low rating in mental alertness said that 
he wanted to enter the medical college 
of the university. I should advise him 
against it. A physician is preéminently 
in need of this very quality of quick and 
keen mental activity. I have a moral obli- 
gation, not only to the student himself but 
to his prospective patients. I don’t want 
to see him Become an incompetent and un- 
successful physician. But Å also want to 
protect suffering humanity against his 
incompetence. So I should try to keep 
him out of the medical profession. 


“CYNE way in which the mental alertness 
tests help us is by enabling us to 
divide the students into groups where 
they can work to the best advantage. In 
one group we can place those who learn 
easily, who comprehend quickly, and who 
‘eat up’ work rapidly. They may have 
picked out courses which will not give 
them enough to do. We can advise them 
to take more work and can help them to 
choose it. 
“The slower intellects should be in 
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Look at each row of numbers below, and on the two dotted 
lines write the two numbers that should come next. 
time limit for this test is three minutes. 


Test Number 3 
6 8 10 12 I4 ot 
7 6 5 4 sê 
3 3 4 4 ee ee 
2 7 3 7 4 7 


The 


another group by themselves. They need 
more deliberate and painstaking explan;- 
tion of subjects. If they are properly 
taught, they can acquire sound and thor- 
ough knowledge, although the range of 
subjects will be somewhat limited. But 
that is not a serious drawback. It is 
better to know even one thing thoroughly 
than to have only a smattering of many 
things. 

“People who are below the average in 
mental alertness must make up ther 
minds to work for whatever they mar 
achieve. This applies not only to colleze 
students, but to men in business, in te 
professions—in fact, to all of us. The 
man with a quick, active mind starts 
with a certain advantage. 

“But this is not as unfair as it mav 
seem. If the slower man realizes that he 
has got to work harder for whatever he 
wants, it gives him a spur which his 
more brilliant competitor lacks. There 
are thousands of men at the top to-dar 
who couldn’t pass mental alertness tests 
with more than an average rating. Ther 
are there because they had other qualities 
which more than compensated for their 
lack of this quickness of mind. You can't 
choose the type of mind you are bom 
with; but you can choose how hard you 
will make it work. 
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“There are some people who have 
uick minds, but who have no taste 
or book-learning. A boy of that type 
probably would be wasting his time in 

college. He should go into some congenial 
occupation where he will get training 
through practical experience. 

“There is the question, too, of environ- 
ment. Occasionally we find a boy who 
is out of his element in a large university. 
He is slow at his studies, "backed in 
making friends, oppressed by his apparent 
insignificance among thousands of other 
human beings, to whom he doesn’t seem 
even to exist. 

“I have sometimes advised that such 
a boy be placed in a smaller college. In 
several cases this has been done, and with 
very satisfactory results. 

“People of that type—with a slow 
mind and an unimpressive personality— 
are submerged in a crowd. Asa rule, they 
will be happier and will develop more 
rapidly if they make themselves a part 
of a smaller group. Generally speaking, 
I think they are more in their element, 
not only in the smaller schools but in the 
smaller towns, smaller business organiza- 
tions, smaller churches, and so on.” 


ASKED Mr. Hopkins if a person might 


not make a poor showing in the mental 
alertness tests because of some temporary 
condition, such as a bad headache, 


fatigue from lack of sleep, or something 
like that. We all know that there are 
days when we feel “up and coming” and 
that there are other days when we feel 
dull and heavy. 

“Wouldn’t you get different results 
from the same student if he took the tests 
more than once?” I asked. 

“There might be a difference of a few 

. ” 4. 66 z ’ * 
points,” he said; “but it wouldn’t materi- 
ally change the result. Of course if a 
person had a very bad headache, or any 
decided indisposition, it would be better 
for him to postpone the test. But it 
wouldn’t make as much difference as you 
think. 

“In estimating mental alertness as a 
factor in what a person is capable of 
doing, we don’t draw fine lines and set 
them up as insurmountable barriers. 
For instance, it would be foolish to say 
that a man who passes the tests with a 
rating of sixty cannot achieve as much and 
in the same line of work, as a man who 
gets a rating of seventy. They are in the 
same general class, so far as intelligence 

es. 

“A man who is rated only fifty in 
mental alertness may accomplish more 
than one who is rated seventy or eighty, 
provided he has more energy, ambition, 
and persistence. He may accomplish 
more because he has better health, or a 
more attractive personality, or is in a 
more favorable environment. 

“But a man who cannot get more than 
thirty in a mental alertness test cannot 
compete in work that involves quick 
thinking, or the ability to learn out of 
books, with a man who is rated at eighty, 
for example. He ought not to try. 
he does, he will certainly fail. 

“Yet he may have qualities that will 
be valuable in other lines of work. One 
of the questions we ask the students is 
in regard to the vocation they think they 
would like to follow. In the printed form 
there are blanks to be filled in with the 


Test Number 4 
sky—blue :: grass—table green warm big 
SAMPLES { fish—swims :: man—paper time walks girl 
day—night :: white—red black clear pure 


In each of the lines below, the first two words are related to each other in some 
way. What you are to do in each line is to see what the relation is between the 
first two words, and underline the word in heavy type that is related in the same 


way to the third word. 


Begin with No. 1 and mark as many sets as you can be- 


fore time is called. The time limit for this test is three minutes. 


pup—dog : : lamb—red door sheep 
devil—angel : : b 


WO ONDA NAW DW mM 


shoe—foot : : hat—kitten head knife penny 
boo 


spring—summer : : autumn—winter warm harvest rise 
ad—mean disobedient defamed good 
finger—hand : : toe—body foot skin nail 


legs—frog : : wings—eat swim bird nest 
chew—teeth : : smell—sweet stink odor nose 
lion—roar ::dog—drive pony bark harness 
cat—tiger : : dog—wolf bark bite snap 


good—bad : : long—tall big snake short 


giant—large : :dwarf—jungle small beard ugly 
winter—season : : January—February day month Christmas 
skating—winter : : swimming—diving floating hole summer 
blonde—light : : brunette—dark hair brilliant blonde 
love—friend :: hate—malice saint enemy dislike 


egg—bird : : seed—grow plant crack germinate 
dig—trench : : build—run house spade bullet 
agree—quarrel : : friend—comrade need mother enemy 
palace—king : : hut—peasant cottage farm city 
cloud-burst—shower : : cyclone—bath breeze destroy West 


Washington—Adams: : first-—president second last Bryan 


parents—command : : children—men 


women obey 


diamond—rare : : iron—common silver ore steel 
es—affirmative ::no—think knowledge yes negative 
jour—day ::day—night week hour noon 


eye—head : : window—key floor room door 
clothes—man : : hair—horse comb beard hat 
draw—picture : : make—destroy table break hard 
automobile—wagon : : motorcycle—ride speed bicycle car 
granary—wheat : : library—read books paper chairs 


Caucasian—English : : Mongolian—Chinese Indian negro yellow 
Indiana—United States : : part—hair’ China Ohio whole 
esteem—despise : : friends—Quakers enemies lovers men 
abide—stay :: depart—come hence leave late 

abundant—scarce ::cheap—buy costly bargain nasty 


whale—large : : thunder—loud rain lightning kill 
reward—hero : : punish—God_ everlasting pain traitor 
music—soothing : : noise—hear distracting sound report 
book—writer : :statue—sculptor liberty picture state 
wound—pain : : health—sickness disease exhilaration doctor 


student’s first, second, and third choice 
of an occupation. This is to be done at 
the beginning of each of the fourjyears 
he is in the university. 

“About sixty per cent of the young men 
entering colleges have some preferences 
to express; but in most cases it is not a 
strong one. I think the majority of them, 
if allowed to drift along without direction, 
would change their choice several times 
before they are graduated. 


“THE fact that a boy, when he enters 
college, hasn’t made up his mind in re- 
ard to his career is nothing to worry over. 
t is better to be undecided than to have 
made a decision that is a mistake; and 
many of these youthful decisions are 
mistaken ones. 

“It is a curious fact that most boys 
have a strong feeling in regard to their 
father’s occupation. But this feeling 
may go to either extreme: it may be a 
decided desire to follow the same occupa- 
tion; or it may be an almost violent de- 
termination noż to follow it. 


_ “Sometimes a boy chooses an occupa- 
tion for the simple reason that it is the 
one followed by some man he admires. 
He reads, for example, about a famous 
college athlete who has become a dis- 
tinguished engineer; and forthwith he 
decides to become an engineer himself. 

“Like most people, he hasn’t the faint- 
est idea of the work of an engineer. He 
doesn’t know whether he has the kind of 
ability required. So he may waste some 
of the best years of his life nursing a 
dream which he cannot realize. 

“A good many parents are responsible 
for this often mistaken choice of the 
engineering profession. Most boys like 
to tinker with electrical apparatus. It 
is as natural for this generation to play 
with electric bells and radio outfits as 
it was for their fathers to make wagons 
and to play with kites. The fond parents, 
however, imagine that because Johnny 
fixes the electric doorbell when it gets 
out of order, he is going to be another 
Steinmetz, or another Edison. They 
begin to talk (Continued on page 200) 


From the plain folks who laughed so uproariously at crude jokes 
Johnny Malaney noted that Myrtle Brown stood out, a little lady 


Johnny Finds a 
Champion 


A story 
By Jack Casey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


TELL yer, Johnny, he’s a cham- 
pion.” 
- “Never heard of him.” 
“Well, yer kin take my word for 

. it, can’t yer?” 

“Sure, you ought to know, you been 
in the fight game long enough; but 
where’s this guy been showin’?” 

“All over the state. He’s better known 
in New Hampshire than the Saturday 
bath. I tell yer, Johnny, he’s a find. Go 
get him.” 

Bink McGuire, with his newly-accumu- 
lated bride, who had been the best-looker 
in the Valcour Club, waved a ta-ta and 
swept up the street. Johnny Malaney, 
dapper young fight impresario, gazed 
after them. He gazed with an expression 
of grave perplexity. Johnny Malaney 
was endeavoring to see if either Bink 
or, his bride showed signs from the rear 
of stifling a giggle. He was gravely 
auspicious that Bink was framing fim for 
a joke. 

x ‘Terror’ Brown,” he repeated aloud. 
“ ‘Terror’ Brown, ‘Terror’ Brown.” He 
scratched his head and gazed at the side- 
walk. “Never heard of him; and if he’s 
any good I’m the dude that’d know it.” 

hte walked slowly in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by McGuire and the 
pride of his life. e was proceeding 
aimlessly when it suddenly occurred to 
him that in the periodical room of the 

ublic library. he might get a line on 

error Brown. There one could find all 
the worth-while New England news- 

apers. If Terror Brown was what 

ink said he was, then some New Hamp- 
shire paper ought to have something 
in. about him, as Bink said he was in 
training for a. match. 

Johnny couldn’t quite believe Bink. 
Nothing he knew of would please that 

entleman more than to chase him on a 
ool’s errand into the White Mountains, 
especially at this time of the year, early 
October, when the well-known summer 
service and hotel accommodations were 
in moth balls for the winter. Bink had 
mentioned that it was “only a five- 


hour ride.” But Bink, who with his bride’ 


had honeymooned up that way, had 
returned by automobile. He said he had 
hurried back for fear some other manager 
would discover Terror Brown before 
Johnny got him. 

That sounded as though it might be on 
the level, because Johnny had not had a 
boy since Bink quit the ring upon orders 
from the new Mrs. McGuire the night 
they became engaged, leaving Johnny 


jobless, so to speak. That had been two 
months before. And while Johnny had 
money in the bank, he wasn’t the young 
man to keep idle. He craved action, for 
himself and his bankroll. But, as promis- 
ing students of the fistic art are difficult 
to find, the shrewd young manager was 
fighterless. There was a time when such 
a condition would have brought on 

hysical suffering and sent him back to 
hotel clerking or hopping bells. But he 
had banked fifteen thousand dollars in 
five years, so shrewdly had he handled 
the affairs of Bink McGuire, at best a 
second-rate fighter. 

He had given Bink the laugh and 
joshed him unmercifully when the fighter 
announced that he had to give up fight- 
ing if he wanted Kitty Maloney. Now, 
he was afraid Bink was getting square. 

“So you’re going to start in by letting 
a skirt tell you what to do, eh? Well, 
you’re a fine dish of apple sauce, you 
are,” Johnny had said. 

“Oh, lay off, Johnny,” Bink had begged. 
“You know Pd stick if I could.” 

“Then, why don’t you be a man and 
tell her it’s your profession, and if she 
don’t like it she can marry someone else, 
a thick-skulled pipe-fitter or an under- 
taker or something.” 


BSE had gazed in anguish at the floor of 
Johnny’s room, where he had come 
to make his confession. He sighed. “I 
wouldn’t dare to,” he said. 

“Scared you’d lose her, I suppose,” 
said the manager, in disgust. “Pd like 
to see some skirt scare me.” 

“Oh, well, you’re different, Johnny,” 
said Bink. “You never was human about 
women. You could read a book with the 
Follies under your window.” 

“Yes, and I’m proud of it. The day 
I’m afraid of a woman that’s the day 
I want ’em to bury me.” He thumped an 
arm of the chair he sat in. 

Bink sighed. “You ain’t fell in love 
yet,” he said. “Wait’ll yer do.” 

“Yes, wait’ll I do,” roared the man- 
ager, tugging at the sleeves of a modest 

ink and yellow shirt. ‘“Wait’ll I do! 

won’t let her talk me out of a profession 
that’s payin’ more than half the bankers 
make, just because she don’t like the 
sound of ‘prize-fighter’.” 

Bink shed another sigh and slowly 
got to his feet. “Well, Johnny,” he said 
timidly, “I’m glad I’ve told yer. We 
been great pals and you’ve made a lot o’ 
dough for me; you’re goin’ to be best 
man at the weddir’, ain’t yer?” 


Johnny Malaney arose and clasped 
Bink’s right hand. “Certainly, I’m 
oin’ to be best man at your weddin’,” 
fe said severely. “You didn’t suppose 
for a minute that you was, did you?” 

He had even laughed at Bink at the 
depot when he was honeymoon-bound, 
and whispered to him that he was already 
chicken-pecked and soon would be hen- 
pecked. Now, he was afraid Bink was 
planning a bit of revenge. A five-hour 
trip in a day coach into the mountains, 
just now colder than all tarnation, an 
overnight stop in a small-town hotel, 
where you used an ice pick to find the 
water in the bowl in the morning, and the 
trip back, all for nothing, would be 
Bink’s peculiar idea of a joke. 


ASPECT: ACLED attendant in the peri- 
odical room of the library was more 
than merely obliging to the snappy young 
man. Few young men of Johnny’s looks 
came her way. But he didn’t know that 
or hemight have beamed instead of severely 
knitting his brows. She gave him the 
New Hampshire newspaper files, and 
seemed disappointed that he wasn’t 
planning a transcontinental journey and 
desirous of knowledge of all the states 
as far as Mexico. He sat down and 
combed the sport pages in vain for news 
of Terror Brown. rough seven news- 
papers he ruffled his way without suc- 
cess. Then he scanned the news columns, 
beginning at Page I of the first. Upon 
the last page of the last paper, after ab- 
sorbing so much news of church suppers, 
whist parties, sewing circles, local lines, 
horse remedies, cow cures, births, and 
obituaries that he had a rural bulge, he 
discovered this item under the caption 
of “Greensberg Gleanings”: 


“Terror” Brown, well-known champion, is 
burning up the roads these days preparing for 
the fight of his life next month, when he meets 
the champion of Maine. The “Terror” told 
ye correspondent yesterday that he reaches 

is very best condition for a match by walk- 
ing as much as possible, abstaining from 
meats, and dieting upon nuts and vegetables. 
“Terror” believes in being fit, and takes a 
month to get so. 


“All wrong,” said Johnny Malaney, so 
loudly the girl came hurrying to his side. 

“Was there something you wished?” 
she. asked. 

“No, not a thing,” said Johnny. “Yes, 
there is, too,” he added. ‘“Where’s— 
lemme see”— He picked up the paper. 
““Where’s Greensberg, New Hampshire? 
Do you know?” 
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Johnny sprang yelling to the side of an old man, ‘‘Where is he?” . 


She shook her head. “I always go to 
Lake Winnepesaukee, when I go to New 
Hampshire.’’ She snickered. “But it’s 
cold up there now; surely you aren't 
going up there now-w-w-v Her eye- 
brows arched and she peered down at the 
clean-cut youth. 

“QOh-h-h-h,” he said, imitating her 
tone, “not now-w-w-w, not'll Santy 
Claus brings me a sled; then I’m going 
slidin’ up there.” He picked up his hat 
and stick and walked out. 

Greensberg-bound in the smoker of a 
dusty accommodation train, although 
he did not smoke, Johnny Malaney 
gazed out on the colorful October land- 
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scape and endeavored to visual Terror 
Brown. He must be an awful hick, he 
thought, to be training in the manner 
he was for an important fight. No meat 
and too much road work! All wrong. 
Why, too much road work was bad 
enough, but road work without meat was 
suicide! It’s a wonder he hadn’t been 
killed. Probably some big farmer, with 
so much bulk and strength he didn’t 
know when he was licked. He would need 
a lot of grooming if he was to amount to 
anything. And it would probably. take 
a year’s hard work at least before he 
would dare take him to Boston to fight 
even a sucker. Well, Bink said he was 


_. “What?” The man cupped a hand 


good, and Bink ought to know. He’d 
take a chance on him if he showed any- 
thing. You never could tell about these 
birds. Willard had been a_cowboy; 
Luther McCarthy, a waiter; Dempsey, 
a-rover. Who could tell but that Terror 
Brown, a farmer, might be the next 
world’s champion. Stranger things had 
happened. And, thought Johnny, if he 
shows any possibilities I’m the dude who 
can develop him. 

He was broomed, washed, and ready 
when the train pulled into the village of 
Greensberg. It had been a tiresome ride, 
but Johnny Malaney looked as fresh as 
if just out of a Boylston Street barber 


Johnny Finds a Champion, by JAcKk CASEY 


to a deaf ear. Johnny leaned through the whiskers and shouted again, ‘‘Where is he—Terror Brown?” 


shop when he stepped into the nipping 
air and surveyed the scene before him. 
Nothing new, but always interesting— 
the winding ribbon of a country road, 
coming snakelike from the hills down to 
the chicken coop of a depot to stop 
as abruptly as a sentence exclamation- 
marked; the dusty flivvers, market 
wagons, and blanketed horses drawn up 
to the platform on which the station was 
mounted while, gathered about baggage 
master, conductor, or brakeman, their 
fur-coated owners were talking familiarly 
about nothing much and laughing heart- 
ily at less. k was the only time of the 
day that an up-bound train stopped at 


Greensberg’s front door, and Greensberg 
loved that train; it brought the daily 
papers. 

Johnny, ignoring glances shot at him 
(October visitors were rare in Greens- 
berg), inquired of the ticket agent where 
he would find Terror Brown. 

“Reckon in the drug store, if he’s to 


home.” 

Johnny thanked him, crossed the 
street and identified the drug store 
readily enough. There were but two 
stores in the village, and it wasn’t the 
general store. Switching his walking 
stick to the hand holding his traveling 


bag he turned an old-fashioned knob and 


entered. He was prepared to meet a b 
awkward, over-grown country bumpki 
wearing, he’d bet, a celluloid collar a 
one of those manufactured bow ties. I 
stead, as he closed the door and look 
up he gazed into the eyes of a girl, e 
that at the sight of him registered pai 

“What’s the matter?” she cried wi 
a little gasp, hurrying from behind t 
glass case of notions. “Oh,” she sa 
and blushed, “I thought you were hurt 

Johnny followed her big blue ey: 
“Oh, the stick,” he said. 

“Nobody carries one in Greensbe 
unless he’s old or crippled. But I li 
them; they’re (Continued on page 20 


A Mother Who Founded 


Her husband hopelessly ill, and three children dependent upon her, Mrs. 
working capital. To-day, with her sons as partners, she supplies 
colleges, and other institutions, as well as to 6,000 individual 


IXTEEN years ago, down in lower 

New York, where the tang of 

spices mingles with a whiff of salt 

from the East River, there a 

peared a small sign with “A. F- 
MacDougall” printed on it in modest 
letters. : 

Five years went by. The little sign 
was taken down. But in its place was put 
a larger one, with bolder letters. More of 
them, too; for it read: ‘‘Alice Foote 
MacDougall.” 

In time, the second sign was removed 
and a third one appeared. It is there 
to-day: “Alice Foote MacDougall and 
Sons, Inc.” -It is pointed 
out to visitors as the busi- 
ness sign of the only woman 
who ever established herself 
as a coffee merchant in the 
New York wholesale dis- 


trict. 

Behind those three signs 
lies the story of a great 
courage, a high spirit; the 
story of a woman who, 
accepting the challenge life 
flung to her, fought her 
way step by step to the goal 
she felt she must reach— 
financial security for herself 
and her children. 


RS. MACDOUGALL 

went into business at 
forty, absolutely without ex- 
perience. Her husband was 
hopelessly ill. She had three 
children dependent on her. 
And her cash capital was 
only thirty-eight dollars. 
To-day her well-equipped 
ofħce handles orders from 
six thousand individual cus- 
tomers, and more than two 
thousand institutions, col- 
leges, sanitariums, hotels, 
hospitals, and steamships. 

The early years of her 
venture witnessed a struggle 
that has never ceased to 
excite the wonder and ad- 
miration of business men, 
who, watching her, more than once 
stretched forth a helping hand. 

“She went into battle against all the 
odds there were,” one of them said to me. 
“In the early times she frequently came 
to me for advice, and I often went with 
her from my office to the street car because 
I was actually afraid she couldn’t make 
it alone. The nerve-racking anxiety con- 
cerning her husband, added to the ever- 
pressing concern as to where the next 
week’s funds were to come from, kept her 
ill all the time. It was her sheer pluck 
that pulled her through.” 

When I met Mrs. MacDougall amid the 


for that! 


as they please. ` 
job.” 


oddly stimulating odors that hang over 
her offices, I looked at once for traces of 
the hard struggle of the past sixteen 
years. In the alert, heute turned 
toward me, I could find none. 

Mrs. MacDougall gives, first of all, an 
impression of abounding energy. She is 
very small—a little less than five feet. 
Her frame is slight and her movements 
are very quick. Her hair is dark, hardly 
touched with gray. Her eyes are un- 
usually brilliant. 

I had known something of her story for 
years, but as she helped me weave to- 
gether the threads I held, it seemed that 


Don’t Worry About the 


Other Fellow 


“T HAVE always had to meet keen compe- 

tition,” says Mrs. MacDougall, “but I 
did not worry about that when I began and 
I don’t worry about it now. 
field. Naturally, this includes all that my 
competitors are doing. 
about what they are doing, or about what 
they may do. If I should use my brain power 


to construct possibilities for them, it would 
take that much power away from my own 
direct problem—and I need all my power 


for pure romance this tale of business 
success, built out of nothing but the 
will-to-do, merited first place among the 
scores of such stories that have come 
within my knowledge. 

She was the daughter of a rich man. 
During her girlhood she had every 
material gift that life could offer. Her 
purse was always full. She was very 
carefully brought up in a day when 
chaperons were the fashion. She was 
sent to an exclusive private school. And 
until she married she never left her home 
after nightfall unless her father or mother 
accompanied her. After her marriage, 


I study the 


But I don’t worry 


When my sons, who are selling for 
me to-day, show concern over a competitor’s 
movements, I always cut them short. 

“<All right? I say. ‘Don’t bother about 
that. It is well to know it, yes! But so long 
as you are sure that your own goods are right 
and that the price is right, let the others do 
Keep your mind on your 


By Helen Chris- 


her life continued for a long time to be 
that of the more than well-to-do woman. 
Not until her husband’s health began to 
fail, did it ever occur to her that she 
ought to know something of business. 

When she was forty, affairs came to 
a crisis. There was no money. er 
husband was ill, and her three children, 
the oldest just fourteen, must be provided 
for. Her father’s affairs had become so 
involved that assistance from him could 
be but temporary. She never had been 
strong and was then far from well. ... 
But—there was no one else. 

Analyzing the situation with the 
shrewdness which later 
served her so well, she 
found she had one possible 
asset. Her husband had 
been a coffee jobber, dealin 
in carload lots of green an 
roasted coffees. From 
among these he had evolved 
a special blend for their own 
home use. Mrs. MacDou- 

all knew the formula for the 

lend, and she believed that 
people would want this 
coffee if she could make 
them know about it. 


COUNTING up her cash 
she found that thirty- 
eight dollars was all she had. 
With this in her purse, she 
went down into the whole- 
sale coffee district. She 
must have a place to work 
in. So she rented one room, 
paying twenty of her thirty- 
eight dollars for the first 
month’s rent. 

How she was to get the 
coffee itself was the next 
problem: Little as she 
knew of business, she had 
heard that any proposition 
for which you had customers 
could be financed. So she 
reasoned that her need then 
was customers. 

Into the bare room she 
brought her sole equipment 
—an old typewriter. She mounted this 
on a packing box, found a second box to 
serve as a chair, invested the remainder 
of the precious thirty-eight dollars in 
paper, envelopes, and stamps, and sat 
down to write a sales letter to send out 
to possible clients. She did not have even 
a dime left to buy pen and ink with which 
to sign the letters. 

One of her friends, happening in, found 
her busy writing. 

“I’m so glad you came,” exclaimed Mrs. 
MacDougall with relief. ‘Will you lend 
me a pencil?” 

“See here,” he protested, “you can't 


a Great Business on $38 


Alice Foote MacDougall started sixteen years ago, without experience or 
coffee, tea, and cocoa to more than 2,000 hotels, sanitariums, 


customers—A story of sheer grit and the will to win 


tine Bennett 


get anywhere like this. Come over to 
my office and Pll turn the force over to 
you for a few days, so that you can get a 
start.” 

It sounded unbelievable: a whole office 
force for three days! She instantly 
accepted the suggestion, walked over to 
the friend’s office, and began on a list of 
acquaintances which she 
picked from her memory 
as the work went on. 
When the list was com- 

lete the total was five 
undred. 


[MPRESSED by her 
earnestness, the friend 
who had loaned her the 
office offered to back her 
credit for five hundred 
- dollars. Again she ac- 
cepted at once, and went 
out to buy her coffee. 

“I had to have some- 
thing to put it into when 
it came,” she told me, 
“so I bought a huge 
box which held 400 

unds. I had ordered 
our sacks to make the 
blend; one of each of two 
kinds and two of a third. 

ffee comes in sacks 
which weigh from 130 
to 160 pounds each 
before roasting. After 
roasting they weigh 
about 120 pounds. 

“I weighed less than 
that myself. But I 
dragged those sacks 
across the floor and 
lifted them up far enough 
for me to pour out the 
contents. fosd to hold 
on desperately; for many 
a time I threatened to 
fall into the box myself. 
Then I bought a hand 
coffee-grinder for four 
dollars and forty cents, 
and was ready for busi- 
ness. 

“A few orders, but 
only a very few, came in 
reply to the letters I 
had sent out. I remem- 
ber how discouraged I 
was. It seemed to me 
that everyone to whom 
I had sent a letter ought to buy coffee 
immediately. I ground up the few 

ounds ordered, and delivered them. 
hen a big order came in from a hard- 
ware club of which my uncle was a 
member. It was for fifty pounds. I 
ground that entire fifty pounds by hand, 
ipping the coffee from the box into the 


shops” in the up-town retail district. 
well-to-do family, Mrs. MacDougall was left a widow at forty, with the 
tiny coffee concern that she had started in desperation when her hus- 
band’s health and finances both broke down. Her struggle against great 
odds to support herself and her three children, and the success that she 
finally achieved, form a most unusual romance of modern business life 


little grinder. Every muscle ached for a 
week afterward. 

“By this time several dealers in the 
coffee district had become interested in 
me, but nobody really believed that I 
would last. I was not well and I had no 
money. Still, these men seemed to feel 
some sense of obligation. They could not 


PHOTO BY CHARLOTTE FAI mo 
“Head of the ‘unique business firm of Alice Foote MacDougall and Sons, 
Inc., Mrs. MacDougall conducts a thriving wholesale trade in tea, coffee, 
and cocoa in lower New York City, and runs two successful ‘‘coffee 


see me trying to goon and not offer help. 

“To that help, expressed in many ways 
through years of struggle, I owe much. 
When I needed money I always found 
someone to lend it. Anyone with as firm 
belief in herself as I had, and as great a 


willingness to work, will find plenty of 


people ready to lend a hand. 


Born of an aristocratic and 


“One man let me have a desk. Another, 
seeing me grinding by hand, urged me to 
buy a small motor to run the grinder. 
He helped me to get it at a very low price, 
and rigged it up himself. It held five 
pounds; now my smallest hopper holds 
fifty. But that first one seemed a mar- 
velous machine to me in those days when 
my arms ached from the 
constant grinding of cof- 
fee. 

“T now had my start. 
If I could sell my product 
and get it delivered, I 
could buy more and go 
on. But I had great 
difficulty with deliveries. 
The expressmen who fre- 
quented the coffee dis- 
trict gave their clients 
tin signs to be placed in 
the windows as an indi- 
cation that an express 
wagon was needed. 
applied for these signs, 
but was refused on the 
ground that my business 
was too small to warrant 
them. When I needed 
an expressman I had to 
p out and hunt for one. 

arcel post was in the 
future and express rates 
were high, so to save 
money I began to deliver 
coffee in the evenings 
after the office had closed. 
One night as I walked 
out with my coffee, bent 
over and almost shuf- 
fling, because I was too 
tired to walk straight, 
a man spoke to me. 

“I beg your pardon,’ 
he said, ‘but you look 
desperately ill. Can’t I 
call an ambulance for 
you?’ 


“T DECLINED the am- 

bulance, and went on 
and delivered the coffee. 
In those days I got to my 
office at eight each morn- 
ing, and delivered my 
last order of coffee about 
nine at night. 

“In my first effort to 

et orders, I sent out 
letters, because that was 
the only form of correspondence I had 
known. I found that business circles, too, 
approved of letters and disapproved of 
post cards. But I needed more orders so, 
against advice, I sent out a number of 
cards which bore a single line: 

“You can get delicious coffee at 27 cents a 

pound. (Continued on page 202) 


While I stood, too surprised to be able to say a word, Will came over and put his arm 
around me. ‘‘Happy birthday!” he said. ‘‘Surprised you, didn’t I, little Doll?” 
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A story of young married life 
By Fannie Kilbourne 
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EING married, as I have learned 
during my four months at it, is 
mined, One minute it is all up- 
lifted, the Lohengrin wedding 
march, the first open fire in your 
new home, those sweet, solemn moments 
when you feel you would gladly lay down 
your life for your husband. Then the very 
next minute, it is gelatin that won’t get 
hard, your husband wanting a gun rack 
in the living-room, or something like that. 
And you can never tell when the sweet, 
solemn moments are suddenly going to 
turn into the gelatin ones, so to speak. 

Why, there were days at a stretch when 
I would feel that nothing would make me 
happier than always to do anything in the 
world that Will wanted me to. But some 
way, at such times, I always thought of 
his wanting me to do something that I’d 
really. just as soon do, anyway, or else 
something exciting, like giving skin to be 
grafted to save his life, or nursing him 
through the Yellow Peril. But when the 
very first thing came along it was cer- 
tainly nothing uplifting or exciting. It 
was Frank Kirsted’s wife. 

Frank Kirsted was Will’s chum all 
through college. Will. had always been 
crazy about Frank, and when he got a let- 
ter saying that Frank had got a job with 
the new Harvester company and was com- 
ing to live in Montrose, I thought Will 
would burst a blood vessel with joy. 

“Gosh, we'll have some. wonderful 
times, the four of us!” he exclaimed. 

_ “What is his wife like?” I asked, much 
interested. - 

“I never saw her,” said Will; “but you 
can bet she’s a good scout or Frank never 
would have liked her. He says she’s a 
peach for looks.” 

“She’s from New York, isn’t she?” I 
asked, with that slight feeling of awe that, 
for all Father and Father Horton and all 
the members of the Boost Montrose Club 
say, one naturally feels about New York. 

“M—m h—m,” said Will. “I guess 
she’s quite a dresser. I remember when 

rank met her, freshman year, that he 
thought she was such a howling swell she 
probably wouldn’t have anything to do 
with him. She did, though; fell for old 
Frank like a ton of anthracite.” 

“I wonder if she’s snobbish,” I said 
dubiously, 

“Oh, no,” said Will easily. “Frank 
wouldn’t be so keen about her if she 
weren’t a good scout.” 

“Most snobs get married,” I reminded 
him; “and I suppose their husbands like 
them.” i 

“Oh, no,” Will insisted, “Frank wouldn’t 
be the kind who would fall for a girl that 
wasn’t O. K. We’ll have some grand 
young foursomes.” 

, Well,” I said dubiously. I wanted to 
like Frank Kirsted’s wife, and I didn’t 

ave any reason to think I wouldn’t, but 


Will wasn’t proving anything to me by 
saying that Frank wouldn’t fall for a girl 
who wasn’t a good scout. A hot lot Will 
knew. about that. 

However, I knew how Will felt about 
Frank—Frank really saved Will’s life once 
when they were fishing up at Lake Winne- 

socket—and I made up my mind to like 
Frank's wife and make her like me if I 
possibly could, for Will’s sake. 

They took a bungalow down past Rose- 
ma Merton's and moved in on a Friday. 
I told Dulcie about her and we decided to 
go and call together the next Thursday 
afternoon. Dulcie said we really ought to 
wait at least a week to give them a chance 
to get settled; but, knowing how anxious 
Will would be, I decided to waive for- 
mality and make it a day earlier. 


WIL, of course, wasdown there Friday 
night, helping Frank get the last of 
their things home from the station. He 
came home saying Frank’s wife was a peach 
and looked like a million dollars. Our crowd 
had a picnic Saturday afternoon, and as 
we drove past the new Kirsteds’ place I 
took everything in with keen interest. 
Another van load of furniture had come 
and I saw them taking in a perfectly 
stunning bedroom set, the new painted 
kind. Dulcie and I were sitting together 
on the back seat and Dulcie said: 

“We’ll have to wear our croix de guerre 
and everything when we go to call Thurs- 
day. Did you see the davenport they had 
just got up on the porch? You don’t buy 
that kind at the five-and-ten.” 

I hadn’t seen the davenport, but I knew 
that all the Harvester men’s wives would 
call on Mrs. Kirsted, and I decided to 
wear my new duvetyn suit. I was sure 
even anyone from New York could tell 
that was a good suit. Dulcie said she did 
hope it would be warm enough to wear 
her new canton dress with just a fur 
choker, as she was going to make her last 
year’s spring suit do ‘another year. 

March is terribly early for a picnic but 
we had a grand time, making a fire and 
broiling bacon and making coffee and 
everything over it. It got dark right after 
supper, but it was so nice that Will and 
I decided to walk home. It was only 
eight o’clock when we turned down 
Beeckner Street, tired and sooty and 
slightly greasy and happy. I had stepped 
on the edge of my skirt and ripped the 
hem out so that it hung long on one side, 
and had spattered bacon over my sweater, 
and my hands were just black from fool- 
ing with the fire. But you feel so good 
coming home from a picnic that you don’t 
care much how you fook: 

“What do you want to go home that 
way for?” I asked as Will drew me 
around the corner toward Water Street. 

“Lets stop in and see the Kirsteds,” 
he said. “It’s early yet.” 


Well, I just looked at Will! Sometimes 
he seems so bright and wise and manly, 
and then he’ll come out with something 
like that and I feel that I have certainly 
married a half-wit. 

“Looking like this?” I said, thinking 
that I must have misunderstood him. 

“Oh, they won’t care how you look.” 

“They certainly won't!” I said em- 
plies ly; “they won’t even see how I 
look. 


“Oh, come on,” Will urged, “be a good 
sport. They’ll know how it is, just coming 
home from a picnic.” 

“Will,” I said, “honestly, sometimes 

ou act as though you weren’t all there. 
Do you think for an instant that I’d go 
and call on a strange girl—and one from 
New York at that—on my .way home 
from a picnic? Looking like this?” 

“But it'll be too late if you clear 
down home and change your clothes,” 
Will objected. : 

“It wouldn’t be too late, it would be too 
early. You don’t call on people till they’ve 
had a chance to get settled,” I told Will. 
“ Frank’s wife wouldn’t want a strange girl 
busting inon her when she’s been unpack- 
ing all day and the house is still upset.” 

‘Oh, she wouldn’t care,” Will insisted; 
“she’s a good scout.” . i 

“Well, I’m not going there to-night,” I 
said, unable to keep a shade of irntation - 
out of my voice. Anyone would think Will 
was an expert on women, and, as a. matter 
of fact, just so long as a girl doesn’t throw 
something at him he thinks she’s a “good 
scout.” p oo 

Of course we didn’t go, but it was plain 
to be seen that Will didn’t understand the 
ridiculousness of even wanting to go. He 
just thought I was queer. 


MONDAY was my -birthday and Will 
said we'd go downto the hotel for din- 
ner and then go to a movie to. celebrate. 
Will is just like marriage in matters of that 
kind, all mixed up. One minute-he’ll do 
something as crazy as wanting to callon the 
Kirsteds, and the next he’ll seem to under- ` 
stand just how you feel, getting three 
meals day after day, how going out to 
dinner is a treat even if the hotel dinners 
aren’t much. : 

Since Mary has been coming Thursdays 
instead of Mondays to wash, I’ve got into 
the way of cleanıng up the house Mon- 
days. We seem to get it. terribly upset 
over the week-ends. But just after Will 
left that morning, Mother called up and 
said that Kathie had called her long-dis- 
tance. She was coming through town on 
her way down to see Elmer’s mother, and 
would be here between trains. . I hadn’t 
seen my sister since I was married, so 
naair I just dropped everything, left 
the breakfast dishes standing on the table 
and the kitchen all upset, and rushed over 
home. 
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We had the most 
wonderful time. 
Kathie found she 
could wait and take 
the six-ten train, 
so I called up Will 
and told him to go 
to his house at 
noon; and I just 
stayed home. We 
talked and laughed 
and Kathie showed 
us her new clothes 
and told us how 
the new spring suits 
were in Minneapo- 
lis, and, take it 
altogether, it was 
like the way it was 
before either of us 
got married. 


COULDN'T go 
to the train with 
her as I had come 
over right from 
breakfast in my 
bungalow apron, 
but I stayed till she 
left, and then hur- 
ried home, thanking 
goodness we were 
going out to dinner, 
so that I could just 
leave the house till 
morning to clear 
up. 
There was a light 
in the living-room 
and, to my sur- 
rise, also in the 
itchen, and as I 
opened the front 
door I heard voices. 
Will came out of 
the kitchen, fol- 
lowed by Frank 
Kirsted. He was 
just beaming, from 
ear to ear. 

“Surprise,” he 
said. “You’re going 
to have a dinner 
that will knock the 
spots off anything 
youd get at the 
hotel, and you’re 
to have nothing to 
do with it.” 

I was so surprised 
that I just stood and stared. Will rattled 
on how he and Frank had cooked lots of 
dinners up at Winneposocket, and I’d 
see what a chef I’d married, and so on. 
Then Frank, wringing my hand and 
saying how glad he was to see me again, 
turned me toward the living-room. 

“I want you to meet my wife,” he said. 

A perfectly stunning girl rose from our 
big chair and came toward us. She was 
tall and dark and even prettier and more 
stylish looking than Dulcie. I mumbled 
something about being glad to meet her, 
but the suddenness of the whole thing had 
left me rather dazed. It was, in fact, 
several minutes before the dazed feeling 
wore off and the full horror of the situa- 
tion swept over me. 

Here I was, caught like a rat in a trap! 
In my bungalow apron, my hair not 
combed since morning. And the house! 
The breakfast dishes still stood on the 
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I saw Frank’s wife glance at the old white kitchen platter they brought 


table, cold, muddy-looking coffee in the 
bottoms of the cups, egg shells on the 
plates, grapefruit rinds on the plates on 
the tea cart. The living-room was awful. 
It hadn’t been dusted since Friday; the 
Sunday Chicago paper was strewn from 
one end to the other; there were old ashes 
in all the ash trays; and on the table, 
where Will had been working Sunday 
night over the puzzle page and eating 
peanuts, were a lot of peanut shells. It 
was the first time in my whole married 
life I had ever left the place looking like 
that. 


I LOOKED at Frank’s wife, slim and ele- 
gant ina black satin dress that came clear 
to her ankles, her hair waved in a perfect, 
glossy marcel, in black satin slippers with 
those new beige-colored stockings, and I 
suddenly wanted to cry. I didn’t even 
have on my best bungalow apron! 


The boys wouldn’t let me out in the 
kitchen at all, so Frank’s wife and I sat 
down in the living-room, politely discuss- 
ing the weather, and did she think she’d 
like Montrose and so on, and sizing each 
other up. Any girl knows how I felt to be 
sized up by a perfectly stunning-looking 
girl in a dress that never cost a cent less 
than fifty dollars and an absolutely fresh 
marcel—in a bungalow apron! i kept 
trying to pull my hair forward and pin tt, 
but it wouldn’t stay and I felt miserably 
sure that my ears were showing. 

I tried to pass everything aE ai a joke, 
making fun of the way the house looked 
and I looked and everything, but you 
know what a ghastly failure jokes of that 
kind are when the other person doesn’t 
help you out one bit. And Frank’s wife 
didn’t. She just sat, looking like a picture 
in a stylish woman’s magazine, smiling in 
a cool sort of way at my nervous jokes. 
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the steak in on, and I could just feel 


She hardly talked any, herself, and when I 
came back after excusing myself for a 
minute and trying madly to straighten up 
the dining-room a little, I saw her sitting 
looking at the peanut shells. 

“Dinnah is served in the dinah, fo’ ca’s 
to the reah!” Will came in with an apron 
tied around his neck to announce, and we 
went out to the table. 

The dinner was just what you’d expect 
two boys to get. Aid served! They just 
took whatever dishes came to hand, some 
kitchen plates, some of the chipped old set 
Mother was letting me use till we could 
get the rest of our own. I saw Frank’s wife 
glance at the old white kitchen platter 
they brought the steak in on and ala 
just feel her contemptuous pity. A bride 
with dishes like those! No barter spread- 
ers, no salad forks—no anything but food! 

I kept swallowing a lump in my throat 
as I thought of the dinner I’d planned to 


her contemptuous pity 


entertain Frank and his wife at. By 
planning carefully, I had just enough good 
dishes to get by with, and the silver Uncle 
Horace gave us was nothing anybody’d 
need to be ashamed of. I had been going 
to have daffodils on the table, and little 
Ella Crowninshield come in and wait on 
the table. I would have worn my new 
rose dress and felt like a bride entertaining 
in her new home. And now this! 


HERE was no use joking about things 

or explaining that this wasn’t the way I 
ever set the table. It would sound silly, 
and from Frank’s wife’s cool, superior 
smile and the way she did her hair, I knew 
she’d think just what she thought, no 
matter what I said. One oversight, 
though, I had to speak of. 

“Will,” I said, “you’ve forgotten the 
napkins.” 

‘Oh, sure,” he said, rising promptly. 
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And then, with a 
broad grin, “I’m 
likely to forget. 
We never use ’em 
except when we 
have company.” 

I could have 
shrieked aloud. At 
a time like this, 
Will thought that 


was a good jokel 


All through that 

ghastly dinner I 
swallowed every 
mouthful over a 
lump in my throat. 
Partly, I felt hurt, 
and partly just 
plain mad. It hurt 
me to feel that, 
knowing how I felt 
and just because 
he felt different 
about such things, 
Will would pla 
such a mean tric 
on me, would place 
me in such a hid- 
eous position. And 
on my birthday, 
too. Why, when I 
thought of Will, 
who pretended to 
love me, doing 
something to me 
on my birthday 
that made me wish 
I were dead, I could 
hardly keep the 
tears out of my 
eyes. 

Then I would 
look across the table 
at him helping 
Frank to another 
piece of steak, prais- 
ing his own cook- 
ing and beaming 
around at every- 
body, so pleased 
with himself that 
he couldn’t keep 
from grinning all 
the time—well, for 
the first time in my 
life I was able to 
understand how 
really cultured peo- 
ple might actually 
throw things at each other. 

At last, Taner was over. 

“Now you two girls just sit down and 
fold your hands and get acquainted,” said 
Will grandly. “And don’t you come near 
the kitchen. Let the Gold Dust Twins do 
your work.” 

So he and Frank carried the dishes into 
the kitchen, and Frank’s wife and I re- 
turned to the living-room to sit down 
among the old ashes and the peanut shells. 
As she crossed her knees, I noticed that 
her beige stockings were clocked with 
beads, but while in one way that seemed 
just the last straw, in another way I 
scarcely felt it at all. I was too numb 
with suffering to feel anything keenly. 

I suppose we kept up a polite, lagging 
conversation, but I can’t even remember 
what we said. I was too busy trying to 
keep from crying, and thinking what I 
would say to Will (Continued on page 204) 
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We had the most 
wonderful time. 
Kathie found she 
could wait and take 
the six-ten train, 
so I called up Will 
and told him to go 
to his house at 
noon; and I just 
stayed home. We 
talked and laughed 
and Kathie showed 
us her new clothes 
and told us how 
the new spring suits 
were in Minneapo- 
lis, and, take it 
altogether, it was 
like the way it was 
before either of us 
got married. 


COULDN'T go 

to the train with 
her as I had come 
over right from 
breakfast in my 
bungalow apron, 
but I stayed till she 
left, and then hur- 
ried home, thanking 
goodness we were 
going out to dinner, 
so that I could just 
leave the house till 
morning to clear 


up. 

There was a light 
in the living-room 
and, to my sur- 
prise, also in the 
kitchen, and as I 
opened the front 
door I heard voices. 
Will came out of 
the kitchen, fol- 
lowed by Frank 
Kirsted. He was 
just beaming, from 
ear to ear. 

“Surprise,” he 
said. “You’re going 
to have a dinner 
that will knock the 
spots off anything 

oud get at the 
hoe, and you’re 
to have nothing to 
do with it.” 

I was so surprised 
that I just stood and stared. Will rattled 
on how he and Frank had cooked lots of 
dinners up at Winneposocket, and Pd 
see what a chef I’d married, and so on. 
Then Frank, wringing my hand and 
saying how glad he was to see me again, 
turned me toward the living-room. 

“I want you to meet my wife,” he said. 

A perfectly stunning girl rose from our 
big chair and came toward us. She was 
tall and dark and even prettier and more 
stylish looking than Dulcie. I mumbled 
something about being glad to meet her, 
but the suddenness of the whole thing had 
left me rather dazed. It was, in fact, 
several minutes before the dazed feeling 
wore off and the full horror of the situa- 
tion swept over me. 

Here Leas, caught like a rat in a trap! 
In my bungalow apron, my hair not 
combed since morning. And the house! 
The breakfast dishes still stood on the 
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I saw Frank’s wife glance at the old white kitchen platter they brought 


table, cold, muddy-looking coffee in the 
bottoms of the cups, egg shells on the 
plates, grapefruit rinds on the plates on 
the tea cart. The living-room was awful. 
It hadn’t been dusted since Friday; the 
Sunday Chicago paper was strewn from 
one end to the other; there were old ashes 
in all the ash trays; and on the table, 
where Will had been working Sunday 
night over the puzzle page and eating 
peanuts, were a lot of peanut shells. It 
was the first time in my whole married 
life I had ever left the place looking like 
that. 


I LOOKED at Frank’s wife, slim and ele- 
gant ina black satin dress that came clear 
to her ankles, her hair waved in a perfect, 
glossy marcel, in black satin slippers with 
those new beige-colored stockings, and I 
suddenly wanted to cry. I didn’t even 
have on my best bungalow apron! 


The boys wouldn’t let me out in the 
kitchen at all, so Frank’s wife and I sat 
down in the living-room, politely discuss- 
ing the weather, and did she think she’d 
like Montrose and so on, and sizing each 
other up. Any girl knows how I felt to be 
sized up by a perfectly stunning-looking 
girl in a dress that never cost a cent less 
than fifty dollars and an absolutely fresh 
marcel—in a bungalow apron! I kept 
trying to pull my hair forward and pin it, 
but it wouldn’t stay and I felt miserably 
sure that my ears were showing. 

I tried to pass everything oes a joke, 
making fun of the way the house looked 
and I looked and everything, but you 
know what a ghastly failure jokes of that 
kind are when the other person doesn’t 
help you out one bit. And Frank’s wife 
didn’t. She just sat, looking like a picture 
in a stylish woman’s magazine, smiling in 
a cool sort of way at my nervous jokes. 
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the steak in on, and I could just feel 


She hardly talked any, herself, and when I 
came back after excusing myself for a 
minute and trying madly to straighten up 
the dining-room a little, I saw her sitting 
looking at the peanut shells. 

“Dinnah is served in the dinah, fo’ ca’s 
to the reah!” Will came in with an apron 
tied around his neck to announce, and we 
went out to the table. 

The dinner was just what you’d expect 
two boys to get. And aval! They just 
took whatever dishes came to hand, some 
kitchen plates, some of the chipped old set 
Mother was letting me use ull we could 
get the rest of our own. I saw Frank’s wife 
glance at the old white kitchen platter 
they brought the steak in on and I could 
just feel her contemptuous pity. A bride 
with dishes like those! No butter spread- 
ers, no salad forks—no anything but food! 

I kept swallowing a lump in my throat 
as I thought of the dinner I’d planned to 


her contemptuous pity 


entertain Frank and his wife at. By 
planning carefully, I had just enough good 
dishes to get by with, and the silver Uncle 
Horace gave us was nothing anybody’d 
need to be ashamed of. I had been going 
to have daffodils on the table, and little 
Ella Crowninshield come in and wait on 
the table. I would have worn my new 
rose dress and felt like a bride entertaining 
in her new home. And now this! 


HERE was no use joking about things 

or explaining that this wasn’t the way I 
ever set the table. It would sound silly, 
and from Frank’s wife’s cool, superior 
smile and the way she did her hair, I knew 
she’d think just what she thought, no 
matter what I said. One oversight, 
though, I had to speak of. 

“Will,” I said, “‘you’ve forgotten the 
napkins.” 

“Oh, sure,” he said, rising promptly. 
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And then, with a 
broad grin, “I’m 
likely to forget. 
We never use ’em 
except when we 
have company.” 

I could have 
shrieked aloud. At 
a time like this, 
Will thought that 
was a good jokel 


All through that 
ghastly dinner I 
swallowed every 
mouthful over a 
lump in my throat. 
Partly, I felt hurt, 
and partly just 
plain mad. It hurt 
me to feel that, 
knowing how I felt 
and just because 
he felt different 
about such things, 
Will would pla 
such a mean cack 
on me, would place 
me in such a hid- 
eous position. And 
on my birthday, 
too. Why, when I 
thought of Will, 
who pretended to 
love me, doing 
something to me 
on my birthday 
that made me wish 
I were dead, I could 
hardly keep the 
tears out of my 
eyes. 

Then I would 
look across the table 
at him helping 
Frank to another 
piece of steak, prais- 
ing his own cook- 
ing and beaming 
around at every- 
body, so pleased 
with himself that 
he couldn’t kee 
from grinning all 
the time—well, for 
the first time in my 
life I was able to 
understand how 
really cultured peo- 
ple might actually 
throw things at each other. 

At last, Aaner was over. 

“Now you two girls just sit down and 
fold your hands and get acquainted,” said 
Will grandly. “And don’t you come near 
the kitchen. Let the Gold Dust Twins do 
your work.” 

So he and Frank carried the dishes into 
the kitchen, and Frank’s wife and I re- 
turned to the living-room to sit down 
among the old ashes and the peanut shells. 
As she crossed her knees, I noticed that 
her beige stockings were clocked with 
beads, but while in one way that seemed 
just the last straw, in another way I 
scarcely felt it at all. I was too numb 
with suffering to feel anything keenly. 

I suppose we kept up a polite, lagging 
conversation, but lan even remember 
what we said. I was too busy trying to 
keep from crying, and thinking what 
would say to Will (Continued on page 204) 


Human Nature as Seen by A 


Complaint Clerk 


Unjust complaints come most often from arrogant women and smooth-talking 
men—Stories of the meekest and the haughtiest customers a department 
store has to deal with—Experiences with “hoodoo” shoppers and 
chronic kickers—How to get a store’s mistakes adjusted 


By John Boyer 


For twenty-three years a complaint clerk in R. H. Macy’s department store, New York 


ECENTLY a woman customer told him I had asked permission to speak 


It is nothing unusual for us to discover 


sent to our repair department to him, and inquired if he knew anything that goods which a customer thinks have 


three picture frames, which about the missing frame. 
were valued at ten dollars each. 
The broken moldings 


replaced and the frames 
were returned to the cus- 
tomer the following week. 
Three days later she com- 
lained by letter that we 
fad sent her back only two 
frames instead of three. 

This complaint came to 
me for adjustment. First, 
I made certain that the 
missing frame was not in 
our possession. Our records 
showed that we had sent 
back three frames. When 
I informed the customer of 
these facts, she asserted in 
a most positive manner that 
she had not received the 
third frame, and she de- 
clared that she would ex- 
pect the store to pay her 
twenty-five dollars for the 
loss. 

I was startled by the 
change in her voice. Te had 
suddenly become hard and 
grating. However, I sug- 
gested very mildly that 
twenty-five dollars seemed 
an unreasonable sum to ask 
for a frame valued at ten. 
Unrelenting, she declared 
that the valuation of ten 
dollars was a mistake, and 
that she knew what the 
frame was worth. 

“Would you tell me who 
unpacked the frames when 
they arrived at your house?” 
I asked. 

“I did,” she answered 
abruptly. 

“Have you still got the 
packing?” 

“No; I haven’t,” she said. 

“Would you mind if I 
spoke to the superintendent 
of your apartment house to 
ask if he knows anythin 
about the missing frame? 


never been sent have actually been thrown 
“Why, yes,” he said; “I told the lady into the garbage as a result of carelessness 


were the other day that it came down in the in unpacking. But there is something of 


Things to Remember When You 
Make a Complaint to a Store 


“ RE are some points,” says Mr. Boyer, “that 
should be useful to you if you ever have occa- 
sion to make a complaint to a department store, 

or to any other organization from which you have 
bought merchandise. At the time of entering your first 
complaint, state the date on which you made your pur- 
chase, how you paid for it, when delivery was to be 
made. Name the merchandise, and describe it so that 
it can be identifed. If possible, give the department 
and floor where it was purchased. 

“Many customers lose a good deal of time in having 
any mistake rectified because they do not give these 
particulars the first time they write. Remember that 
it is impossible for any large firm to trace your trans- 
action satisfactorily when you refer the matter to them 
in the vague way that most people adopt: ‘Goods 
ordered on September 19th have not arrived.’ 

“Wrong addresses, resulting in the non-delivery of 
merchandise, are responsible for more complaints than 
any other one cause. Often the customer is careless 
about giving the correct number and street. Especially 
if he has recently moved, he is apt to give the old 
address instead of the new one. When ordering goods 
sent to the home of a friend, many people make an error 
in the number. Most department stores hold their 
clerks responsible for getting the correct address, and 
of course they are responsible for any errors that occur 
once you have given it correctly. But if you will make 
a point of Jooking at the address as taken down by the 
clerk, you will thus avoid the chance ot inconvenience 
because of the clerk’s error. All our clerks have orders 
to show addresses to customers after they are written 
down. 

“Unless merchandise was specifically promised you 
the day after its purchase, do not complain of non-de- 
livery until at least forty-eight hours have elapsed. 
Many things can happen to delay delivery for a day.” 


greater interest in connec- 
tion with this incident. 
What made me suspect that 
the customer in this case 
was presenting an unjust 
claim was the peculiar hard- 
ening of her voice and her 
nm . 

resentful attitude when I 
questioned her. 

From long experience I 
have noticed this peculiar- 
ity on the part of a certain 
type of woman—when she 
is making an unjust com- 
pain she is apt to let a 

ard expression come over 
her face; if she is making 
the complaint by telephone 
a corresponding hardness 
comes into her voice. It is 
different with men. When 
a man who is making a 
complaint knows himself to 
be in the wrong, his manner 
becomes one of excessive 
suavity. Any experienced 
adjuster will tell you that 
the complaints which need 
the most thorough investi- 
gation are those made by 
the hard-looking woman 
and the smooth-looking or 
smooth-talking man. 

Some months ago a well- 
to-do man sent in an Orien- 
tal rug which was to be 
stretched. When his in- 
structions had been com- 
plied with, the rug was 
returned to his address. Not 
until ten weeks later did we 
hearanythingfurther. Then 
the man himself came in 
one day and complained 
that the rug had not been 
returned by the date agreed 
upon and had never reached 
him. 

He made his complaint 
with the utmost courtesy, 


“I don’t care what you do,” she excelsior packing along with other gar- in a manner that was smooth, almost oily, 
answered sharply, and hung up the re- bage and was thrown into the furnace. and while talking with me he watched me 
I didn’t see it until too late to get it out. closely, as though he wanted to discover 


ceiver. 


I got the superintendent on the wire, It burned up.” 


GA 


whether I was suspicious of the justice of 


Human Nature as Seen by a Complaint Clerk, by Jonn BOYER 


his claim. Finally he said, “Of course, 
since the rug was never delivered to m 
apartment, Í shall expect you to make it 
good.” 2 


Upon investigating I found that the 
rug had been delivered to the superinten- 
dent of the apartment-house in accord- 
ance with the customer’s authorization on 
many previous occasions. The superin- 
tendent took me into his storeroom, and 
there I saw the wrapping from our store 
on the floor. The superintendent said: 
“The rug was put 
right there; but I 
forgot to tell Mr. 
S about it. 
Then he went away 
for a week. When 
he came back and 
asked if it had been 
delivered, I found 
that it had been 
stolen.” 2 

I also found that 
the owner of the 
rug had reported 
the theft to the 
police. Then, since 
the police had not 
been able to get 
trace of it, he had 
got the idea that 
he ought to enter 
a complaint, and 
ask us to stand a 
loss that was not 
our fault. 


ROM these inci- 

dents I don’t 
want you to infer 
that the complaints 
customers make are 
usually without 
foundation. The 
fact is the customer 
is usually right. 
People don’t make 
complaints for their 
own amusement, 
nor do they fre- 
quently deceive 
themselves into 
thinking they have 
just claims when 
they haven’t. 

What I want to 
do in this article is to tell you from my 
experience as a complaint clerk the things 
that will be useful for you to know when- 
ever you find you have to make a com- 
plaint to some organization whose business 
is to serve you. First let me tell you 
about some of the complaints I have han- 
dled which seem to me unreasonable, or 
based on a misunderstanding on the part 
of the customer. 

A year ago a woman who was just 
coming out of mourning for her mother 
bought a hat. Three days later her sister 
died and the customer went back into 
mourning, and so never had a chance to 
wear the new hat. She put it away in a 
closet in the very box in which it was 
delivered, and it remained there all 
summer while the customer was in the 
country. In the fall when she returned to 
the city she brought the hat in and, on 
the ground that the hat had been of no 
use to her, asked to be allowed to change 
it for one of the fall styles. She wrote 
several letters, and came in person twice 
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century. 
of people. 


in personal interviews. 


to present her claim, and she was very 
much put out when I tried to convince 
her that what she was asking us to do was 
unbusinesslike. 

One woman came to me recently to 
complain about a set of expensive furni- 
ture that she had bought two years ago. 
This furniture was upholstered in a very 
dark mulberry. At the time it was pur- 
chased she was advised that the color 
was suitable only for a very formal room, 
or for a room where the light was very 


This is the battery of telephone complaint clerks of R. H. Macy and Company, 
one of the largest department stores in the world. When you buy something, 
and give the clerk a wrong street address, or when you are not home to re- 
ceive goods at the time they are delivered, you probably take occasion to enter 
a complaint. Some may be adjusted by telephone; but others have to be handled 
A big department store receives hundreds of thousands 
of complaints a year; but you will be surprised to learn how many are due to 
some misunderstanding or misdirection on the part of the purchaser. Read in 
the accompanying article of the mistakes you are likely to make when buying 
goods, as a result of which you cause yourself great annoyance and increase the 
number of unnecessary complaints received by retail stores. John Boyer (he is 
standing at the left in the picture) has been a complaint clerk for a quarter of a 
He has adjusted tens of thousands of cases and dealt with all kinds 

He tells here many curious and interesting stories about us, the 
folks with whom he has had to deal gently, even when we are in the wrong 


bright, and she had insisted on taking this 
set for her sunless living-room, against 
the judgment of the salesman. Her 
complaint now was that the davenport 
was stuffed with tow; but from other 
things she said it was perfectly obvious 
to me that the real basis of her dissatis- 
faction was the dark color. 

I sent an expert to investigate and, 
as I expected, he found that the daven- 
port was not stuffed with tow. It was in 
splendid condition, in view of the two 

ears’ wear it had had. Nevertheless, we 


ad the piece restuffed at our own ex- 
pense. he customer was still dissatis- 
fied. The last time I saw her she said 


resentfully, “You can restuff that daven- 
port any number of times, but that won’t 
change the color of the upholstery.” And 
she still thought we ought to take back 
the set. 

If this woman had given attention to 
the effect of the color of the upholstery 
immediately after the furniture was 
delivered to her, she could, of course, 
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have returned it and taken another set 
in exchange, or have received credit for 
the sum paid. She should have advised 
us in a straightforward manner of the 
real grounds for her dissatisfaction within 
a reasonable time after the purchase. 
Then, without deviating from sound busi- 
ness principles, we could have given her 
complete satisfaction. 

Remember that when you want to re- 
turn merchandise, or when you have any 
complaint, you should ask for an adjust- 
ment with reason- 
able promptness. A 

ood many people 
uy merchandise 
that is ordinarily 
returnable and hold 
itfor anywhere from 
ten days to several 
weeks. They do 
not realizé that if 
goods are held be- 
yond the first twen- 
ty-four hours, the 
credit allowed must 
be in accord with 
the market price 
of the goods on the 
day they are re- 
turned. 


HIS rule of 

promptness 
holds with regard to 
every kind of com- 
plaint, but espe- 
cially as regards giv- 
ing notice of the 
non-delivery of 
goods. Some time 
ago a customer who 
had boughtan ivory 
bureau set brought 
in the clock to have 
it regulated. She 
ordered the clock 
delivered to her city 
address. Five 
months later she 
came in and com- 
plained that the 
clock had never 
been received. Dur- 
ing the entire five 
months she had 
been away in the 
country. All our records regarding the 
transaction had been destroyed, and we 
could not prove that the clock had been 
delivered, though I firmly believe it was 
left with the superintendent of the apart- 
ment house. In a case such as this, so long 
an interval having elapsed, a department 
no cannot be expected to make good the 
oss. 

Now and then I find that a customer 
who has made a complaint is deliberately 
trying to take advantage of some slight 
mistake on our part. I handled one case 
of this kind only a few weeks ago. The 
woman had sent in an indignant letter 
stating that her bill showed she had been 
charged twice for four kitchen chairs. 
The customer had ordered four chairs, 
but by some error the order had been 
duplicated, and our records showed that 
we had sent her eight chairs. 

When I called at this woman’s home, 
she was not glad to see me. This was 
unusual. ost customers feel compli- 
mented when an (Continued on page 194) 
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An Expert in Tracing Family Histories 


RICH Middle-Westerner, chat- 
ting with a new acquaintance 
who happened to be a genealo- 
gist, a “Well, you couldn’t 
trace my pedigree. My father 

was a Methodist minister, going from 
place to place, and all I know of my 
parents is their names, and the state 
where they were married.” But the 
genealogist, on his mettle, took this 
slender clew. It led to many states, each 
with a different system of documentary 
sources. He worked on it, as occasion 
ermitted, for years. 

hen he gave his 
challenger a thick 
book containing the 
complete family tree 
and, besides, docu- 
mentary evidence 
on ramifications em- 
bracing twenty fami- 
lies. 

With such mate- 
rial and opportuni- 
ties, Miss .Mabel 
Washburn has won 
a place among the 
most successful pro- 
fessional women of 
America. 

Genealogy to most 
eople is dry as dust. 
Fo her it is an art, a 
science, and a passion. 

“There is no rea- 
son,” she says, “why 
a woman cannot 
make as high as 
eight or ten thousand 
dollars a year. The 
income is more a 
matterof chancethan 
a lawyer’s. Good 
business sense is 
needed, as well as 
skill and training 
and hard work. But 
often one has the 
satisfaction of con- 
tracts renewed year 
after year.” 

As the physician 
and the lawyer pene- 
trate the secrets of 
humankind, so does 
the genealogist, in 
tracing the story of 
generations. 

Here, for instance, 
is a man whose one 
claim to note is his ancestry. Here is 
another who has worked up from poverty. 
At his order, the genealogist tracks names 
and dates of humble freemen through 
wills and deeds and birth records in old 
American county seats, or in archive 
offices abroad. 

“Genealogy is not snobbish,” says Miss 
Washburn. “It is the most democratic 
of studies. It shows that most of us, 
or at least those whose families came 
from small countries, like England, are de- 
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scended from kings. And from serfs, too. 
We are all mixed. Look.” 

She showed the pedigree of one of 
America’s richest financiers. 

“See how it is connected here with some 
of England’s highest families. Now, for 
several generations, it descends. It rises 
again; generations of knights, a long list 
af then Then it falls. 

“Remember, each person has four 
grandparents. With three generations to 
the century, in a thousand years you have 
hundreds of thousands of ancestors. They 
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Miss Mabel Washburn, of New York, is one of the most successful professional 
women in the United States. A great expert in mapping family trees, she goes about 
her business of unearthing the story of generations in a scientifically exact manner. 
Her clients are both men and women—rich, powerful, and moderately well-to-do— 
who want to know who and what their ancestors were. 
family history of any one of us may bring to light not only illustrious names but 
tragic sorrows as well. If you have an ancestor to whom you point with pride, did 
you ever stop to think of this?—every person has four grandparents; with three 
generations to the century, in a thousand years you have hundreds of thousands of 
ancestors, who may have belonged to any class—kings, serfs, nobles, or common folk 


may include any class—both jailbirds and 
kings. 

“Abraham Lincoln is accounted of 
humble origin, but he came from the 
lesser gentry of County Norfolk, England. 
George Washington was descended from 
practically every medieval royal line. His 
forefathers included common folk, but 
also Magna Charta barons and, besides 
them, Alfred the Great, St. Louis, and 
Charlemagne. He had the blood of 


governors of men.” 


She says that tracing the 


At Miss Washburn’s hand, in her 
enealogical workshop in New York, are 
ooks and manuscripts and replicas of 

documents with data on a hundred 
thousand families, including Washing- 
ton’s. She was the first to assemble and 
make accessible all the facts connected 
with Washington’s first Virginia ancestor 
and his English lineage. 

“Do I get more women clients or men?” 
She laughed. “That’s the question I hear 
oftenest of all. It’s about half and half. 
But take all sorts, and you’ll find they 
want the truth. The 
average man client 
has a broader interest 
in genealogy. Most of 
the women want cre- 
dentials for joining 
a society of descent, 
such as the Daugh- 
ters of the American 
Revolution. The so- 
ciety climber isn’t 
frequent enough to 
count. 

“Research is ex- 
pensive. Onewoman 
wrote: ‘Please send 
me my complete 
pedigree; I enclose a 
two-cent stamp.’ 
Another cheerfully 
paid five hundred 
dollars to make sure 
I was right when I 
told her a certain 
clew would produce 
nothing. third, 
who might have been 
satisfied if I had in- 
vented a pedigree, 
balked at paying the 
contracted price, 
though as a labor of 
love I had traced a 
splendid additional 
lineage in her case. 
Once a man, who 
was acting for an- 
other, suggested that 
I could get a fat fee 
by discovering a coat 
of arms for a woman. 

just smiled and 
showed him the door. 
I have never been 
offered a bribe direct. 

“One discovers 
many things. Con- 
sider a case like this: 
A very rich man ordered his pedigree. 
His mother, though polite, was averse to 
my making the necessary search. It was 
soon found that her parents had not been 
married; her mother had killed her father. 
What should the genealogist do? Drop 
it? Refund the fee? Forfeit the expenses? 
In this case, frankness was adopted. The 
client wept when he was told the truth. 
That ended it. But go back in every 
pedigree, and somewhere you are likely to 
find a great sorrow. 


“The genealogist must be as exact as 
the lawyer. A careless investigator 
claimed to have identified, for a client, a 
Revolutionary forefather who had a 
peculiar name. I went over the case and 
turned up eleven contemporaries who had 
that name in full. Several were related. 
Three lived in one Maryland town: a 
father, his son, and a young cousin. Both 
the younger owned estates much alike 
in legal description and in name. One 
was called Whisky. and the other Whisky 
Alley. | Only strict comparison ‘and a 
knowledge of eighteenth century land 
laws uncovered the original mistake. 

“When I copy a document, I follow the 
spelling and capitalization to the last 
dot. There’s plenty of drudgery in stand- 
ing on ladders and lifting those heavy old 
books around, but in order to be histor- 


Interesting People 


ical evidence a copy must be verbatim. 

“A lawyer whose daughter engaged me 
insisted his family was Scotch. I found 
it Dutch. He didn’t put much stock in 
genealogists, but when he read my report, 
with arguments and quoted documents, 
he said, ‘I’m a lawyer; they have proved 
their case.’ Later, though, he got his 
mabe Scotch blood was found in another 
ine. 

Sometimes Miss Washburn’s work is a 
labor of love. There was Thor Longus, 
who was born nine hundred years ago. 
When William the Conqueror won Eng- 
land, Thor Longus retreated to Scotland 
and settled there. Who was his father? 
For many years antiquarians had rum- 
maged in records to find out, but it was 
Miss Washburn who unearthed the 
secret. In making a study of the Craw- 
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ford family—all the Crawfords come from 
one stem—she found a facsimile of a 
charter in medieval Latin. In it, Thor 
Longus gave land to a monastery, and 
stipulated that the monks pray for his 
beloved father, Leofwine. 

Miss Washburn publishes a poem now 
and then, and finds time to write and 
broadcast naval history. She is secretary 
of the National Historical Society. In 
1913 thousands met her when she was one 
of the two historians officially present 
on Perry’s victory ship, the “Niagara,” 
when it made a ceremonial cruise on the 
Great Lakes. But genealogy leaves her 
little spare time. 

“It’s absorbing,” she says. “It is 
history made vivid and _ interesting— 
reduced from generalities to the life of a 
specific individual.” M. B. LEVICK 


He Makes Travelers Feel at Home on Railroad Trains 


Y JOB” said F. 
A. Travers, who 
was recently ap- 
pointed official 
host for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad at 
San Francisco, “is to make the 
traveler feel at home when he 
rides on our trains. Nowadays 
successful hotel keepers real- 
ize that in dealing with their 
guests it is desirable to create 
a friendly atmosphere. They 
employ trained men to give 
the service a personal and 
human touch. We have 
merely taken a leaf from the 
hotel keepers’ book and suc- 
cessfully applied it to rail- 
roading.” A 

Travers is at the service of 
all passengers on his line; but 
his chief concern is for the 
inexperienced, the ill, the 
aged, mothers traveling with 
children, and children travel- 
ing alone. “The average trav- 
eler,” he observed, “‘needs lit- 
tle encouragement to make 
him feel at home. A few 
words as to his needs and 
comfort are usually enough 
to establish a friendly foot- 
ing. But there are many 
people who fear a journey of 
any length, as a vexing and 
complicated problem. These 
are the ones to whom I devote 
most of my time. y 

“If I can place these folks 
at ease, and make them real- 
ize that traveling is not such 
a dificult undertaking, they 
feel that they have found a 
friend in me and in the com- 
pany. Ten chances to one they will 
relax and enjoy the journey a heap more 
than they would otherwise, feeling confi- 
dent that they will reach their destination 
without mishap. 

“In order to get in direct contact with 
my ‘guests,’ I usually travel a short 
distance on a train out of San Francisco. 
I stay on board long enough to get 
acquainted with the passengers, and to 
find out if everybody is satisfied and 
happy. If special attention is needed in 
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F. A. Travers is the official host for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad at San Francisco. All passengers on this line in and 
out of ’Frisco are his guests: women with children, people 
with bundles, visitors from foreign lands, and the man with 
a grouch; and his business is to assist them in every possi- 
ble way, and to create a friendly atmosphere in which they 
will all feel at home. Read the interesting things Mr. Travers 
has to say about the results of this new idea in railroading 


a particular case, I make definite arrange- 
ments to provide it. Then I catch one of 
our incoming trains and find out how its 
passengers have fared. 

“It is easy enough to ascertain the 


names of many prospective passengers, 


from hotels, steamship lines, and from 
other sources, besides those provided in 
our own offices. Having learned his seat, 
berth, or section, I call upon the occupant, 
address him by name, and inquire if there 
is anything I can do to add to the pleasure 


of his journey. I find that 
calling a man by his own 
name gives him a pleasant 
feeling of importance and has 
the effect of creating friendly 
relations at once. 

“I try to impress on our 
employees the fact that our 

assengers are also our guests. 

hen a woman enters our 
dining-room, we want her to 
feel that the car kitchen is 
her kitchen, and the chef and 
waiters as much her servants 
as if they were in her own 
home. 

“Women traveling with 
little children are usually 
worried and nervous. One 
thing they are particularly 
anxious about is the quality 
of the milk served on the 
train. The mother is always 
assured that she can get 
the best brand of certified 
milk with a high butter con- 
tent for her baby. More- 
over, I see to it that the 
steward finds out what other 
items of food the child has 
been accustomed to. Some- 
times the mother wants spe- 
cial cereals. If we do not 
have that brand in stock we 
get a supply before the train 
starts. Just to tell an anxious 
mother that she can get the 
same food for her children, 
in the diner, as she has been 
accustomed to feeding them 
at home, is to help her get 
rid of one big worry at once. 

“At San Francisco, where 
East meets West, we en- 
counter many people from 
abroad who are mighty grateful for an 
assistance that we can give them. By euch 
little courtesies as kelin with baggage 
checks, hotel accommodations, and rail- 
road tickets, I am able to create a kindly 
feeling for my company and a more favor- 
able impression of America in the minds 
of visitors from overseas. They are espe- 
cially delighted when they come in contact 
with someone who can speak their own 
language. We have at least one waiter 
or steward in every car who can speak 
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one foreign language, and usually more.” 

Travers’s own knowledge of the French, 
Dutch, German, Hindustani, and Malay 
languages has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to him in looking after the needs of 
foreign passengers. 

“My knowledge of French came in 
handy the other day,” he told me. “I 
noticed a pretty young woman who was 

atly agitated. She asked me timidly if 
Torok rench. When I answered her in 
my best Parisian accent, she clasped both 
of my hands in hers and deluged me with 
a volley of French. She had been visiting 
her father in Japan, and was on her way 
to Baltimore. At the San Francisco sta- 
tion her purse had been snatched by a 
sneak thief. She had pinned her railroad 
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ticket in an inside jacket pocket, but the 
thief had got every penny of her money. 

“I lent her money for her meals, and 
asked the steward to take good care of her. 
Shortly after her arrival at her destina- 
tion, she wrote enclosing the money I had 
advanced, and said that she had enjoyed 
every moment of the trip. 

“The complaint of the rare grumpy 
passenger is usually due to some misun- 
derstanding. Once, when a man com- 
plained he had waited ten minutes for a 
steak to be served, I took him to the din- 
ing-car kitchen. 

“Is that the kitchen?’ he exclaimed. 
‘Why, it’s not half as big as my pantry at 
home!’ When I told him that over one 
hundred and fifty meals often have to be 


prepared there in a short time, he with- 
drew his complaint.” 

Travers has had a varied experience in 
the hotel business, having operated hotels 
in England, France, Switzerland, India, 
Burma, and the Straits Settlements. He 
had been a steward on a Southern Pacific 
dining car for four years. Early in 1922 he 
was “drafted” by Allan Pollock—himself 
an experienced hotel manager—then super- 
intendent of the company’s dining cars, 
hotels, and restaurants. Pollock outlined 
his idea, and directed Travers to “go to it.” 
Encouraged by the immediate success of 
Travers in his new rôle, the company 
has appointed two other “‘hosts” on its 
Pacific system—at Portland, and at Los 
Angeles. F. Q. TREDWAY 


Hunting Mountain Lions is His Official Jeb 


NE hundred and fifty-nine 
mountain lions have met death 
at the hands of Jay Bruce. 
Hunting them is his regular 
business, and he is employed 

for the work by the State of California 
because the lions kill thousands of 
dollars’ worth of domestic stock every 
year, and also constitute 
one of the greatest men- 
aces to game conserva- 
tion in the state. 

It ıs estimated that 
there are now over six 
hundred lions in Cali- 
fornia, and that they 
annually kill some thirty 
thousand head of deer 
alone—twice as many as 
are killed by hunters. 
So, though Bruce’s job 
is to kill, his kiHing 
actually means the sav- 
ing of thousands of other 
animals. 

From his earliest boy- 
hood, fishing and hunt- 
ing have played a big 
part in his life. He was 

orn in Hornitos, Mari- 
posa County, California, 
in 1881, and spent his 
boyhood days in the 
vicinity of Yosemite Val- 
ley and the Mariposa Big 
Trees. As the family was 
a large one, young Jay 
was obliged to spend a 
ood deal of his time 
shing and hunting for 
the sake of provisions. 

At the age of nineteen, 
he entered the mines and followed and 
studied mining and engineering for nine 
years. While he was working as chief 
pomp man in the mining town of Mt. Bul- 
ion, he met and married Miss Katherine 
Fournier. 

A little later he went into the sawmill 
business, operating two mills, which he 
designed and built himself. While en- 
gaged in this work, he contracted blood 
poisoning in his left hand and was laid up 
in a hospital for three months. During 
his absence his affairs at the sawmills 
were in the hands of his hired men, and 
contracts were not filled—as a result of 
which Bruce found himself involved in a 
lawsuit, and lost everything. 


won him official recognition. 
Mrs. Bruce, and their dog, Ely, at the mouth of a den in Yosem- 
ite National Park where several young lions were captured 


When he again landed on the old home- 
stead, near Wawona—in December, 1915 
—with his wife and three small children, 
the youngest being only two weeks old, all 
his sould resources consisted of one yel- 
low dog, Ely, a Winchester carbine, 
enough Bod or a week, four dollars and 
a half in cash, and no credit. His left hand 


Jay Bruce, the official Mountain Lion Hunter for the State of 
California, has killed a hundred and fifty-nine lions since 1915. 
Every one he kills means the saving of many deer and other 
game, upon which the lions prey. Read in the accompanying 
article the interesting story of how Mr. Bruce’s skill as a hunter 


was still practically useless from the blood 
poisoning. To cap everything, Wawona 
is strictly a summer resort, and snow- 
bound during most of the winter. Mrs. 
Bruce proposed that he turn lion hunter. 
As the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion was paying a bounty of twenty dollars 
for each mountain lion killed, Bruce and 
his wife figured that, if he could bag six 
lions during the winter and get twent 
dollars bounty for each, plus the proceeds 
from the sale of the hides, the family could 
pull through the winter right where they 
were. 

Eleven lions, two bears, and twelve bob 
cats were the winter's score, the bears 
supplying meat and lard for the cupboard. 


The picture shows Mr. and 


Though Bruce has had many long and 
hard chases, the most memorable was one 
that first lion chase, when he was putting 
his wife’s plan to the test. 

At eight in the morning he found the 
track of two lions and trailed them for 
nine hours through the snow, overhauling 
them about dark. The lions had taken 
refuge in a thicket of 
brush, but after some 
maneuvering he and his 
dog, Ely, ran them out. 
One of the lions sprang 
up on a rock to fight the 
wildly baying dog. ‘‘ But 
all I could see ast pulled 
the trigger of my car- 
bine,” says Bruce, ‘‘ was 
the twenty-dollar boun- 


The lion rolled off on 
the opposite side of the 
rock, and as Bruce ran 
around to that side he 
saw the other lion. 
Another shot brought 
the bank account up to 
forty dollars. hat 
night Bruce went home 
with a light heart. 

By the time he had 
bagged thirty-one lions 
and had captured alive 
three lion kittens for the 
Zoo in Yosemite, Bruce’s 
work began to receive 
official attention. 

Appointment as off- 
cial State Mountain Lion 
Hunter followed. : 

Trailing with dogs is 
the surest and most sat- 
isfactory way of hunting lions. And at 
least four dogs are necessary on a hunt, 
since they are used in pairs, and each pair 
worked only every second day. Foxhounds 
have proved the most reliable dogs for 
this trailing. 

In hunting mountain lions Bruce has 
tramped over fifteen thousand miles on 
foot, some of the chases making it neces- 
sary for him to travel from twenty-five to 
thirty miles a day before bagging the lion 
he was after. On an average, a hunter 
travels over a hundred miles for each lion 
killed, as it is usually necessary to hunt 
several days before his tracks are dis- 
covered and then to trail him for three or 
four days. NELS N. SEABURG 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 


The vote that 


sweeps the nation! a ampli 


52.2 
From coast to coast we proudly boast 
Our candidate's the winner. 
Our only speech the crowd to reach 
Is Campbell’s Soup for dinner] 
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“Every single can contains our business 

reputation.” That is our only “platform.” For 

whether or not the American housewife is to 

cast her daily vote for Campbell's at the grocery 

store, depends on just one thing—that spoonful 

of Campbell’s Soup which she lifts to her lips. 

And her choice is shown in the amount of 

Campbell's Soups she buys every day throughout è 

the United States. 21 kinds 
Serve tonight Campbell's Tomato Soup— 12 cents a can 

that delicious blend of pure tomato juices, richly 

nourishing butter and tasty seasoning. Taste it 

critically. Let your own enthusiasm tell you 

why it is such an overwhelming favorite. 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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I Don’t Want to Grow Old! 


me to write would be myself, and there, 
at least, is one person whom I am not 
afraid to bully shamefully. 

By this time probably I have succeeded 
in conveying the suggestion that I do 
not enjoy writing. Thére is, of course, no 
distinction in this. I know one novelist, 
a woman, who maintains that she takes 
keen delight in fashioning a story. Her 
last book was four hundred thousand 
words in length before she began to cut 
it, and so i believe she reports her 
emotions accurately. But'this is decidedly 
exceptional, Most men who live by the 
typewriter hate the mechanics of their 
job. Of all the arts it is the most arduous. 

Actors, painters, sculptors are far more 
fortunate, particularly the sculptors. I 
have known many who could slosh around 
with their clay through a twelve-hour day 
in complete contentment. They have a 
twofold satisfaction: sculpture caters to 
the artisan and the artist at the same 
time. It affords the same sort of joy that 
gardening does or mending furniture, and 
also the more subtle exhilaration of watch- 
ing a dream take shape and work out. 
The sculptor can take pride simulta- 
neously in the prowess of his fingers and 
of his mind. The pleasures of writing are 
all subtle and easily overborne. ‘here 
is no satisfaction in hitting the correct 
keys on a typewriter, if one happens to 
compose in that manner, and certainly 
the long-hand man is not going to be 
suffused with a continuous glow over the 
fact that he is able to form at will any 
letter in the alphabet. 


ERHAPS, in the interests of strict accu- 

racy, I should modify these observa- 
tions. Gardening and mending furniture 
are just thrown in as symbols. I would 
much rather write than do either of these 
things; but still vast numbers of persons 
seem to take pleasure in such activities. 
Again, itis not quite fair to say that there is 
no satisfaction whatsoever inthe mechanics 
of composing on a typewriter. I have had 
a thrill out of it upon occasion. 
happen to be up against a story late at 
night, and the newspaper office is com- 
paratively quiet, there is a joy in attack- 
ing a favorite machine with both hands 
and tearing into it. And as it roars and 
wheezes under your touch copy boys 
dash by and take away a sheet at a time. 

And perhaps you know that you have 
only ten minutes more to make the 
edition. It becomes necessary to raise 
the beat. ‘The old typewriter responds. 
Back and shoulders go into every adjec- 
tive, but of course there isn’t time to use 
many such words. ‘The pace demands 
short and simple words which you know 
how to spell. It isn’t well to stop and 
rationalize about the crisis through which 
you are passing. Sober thought might 
prompt the realization that failure to 
catch the edition will be less than a 
national calamity. A’ few readers in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and points west, 
will miss this particular story. That’s all. 

However, it is easy to take the ordeal 
emotionally, and that is my custom, 
‘Time grows shorter. I begin to use whip 


If I 


(Continued from page 19) 


and spurs on the machine, and under 
the lash it bounds ahead. “Probably,” 
I say to myself, “there isn’t another 
newspaper man in New York who could 
dash out this story so fast.” «There is 
no truth in the observation, but I believe 
it at the time and it comforts me. By 
this time there are three copy boys 
engaged in carrying the sheets to the night 
desk. Some man over in that direction 
is roaring, but it is hard to hear him 
because of the loud breathing of the type- 
writer and the singing of the wind in the 
face of machine and writer as we swing 
into the home stretch. A final chord! 
Back and shoulders, soul, hope of salva- 
tion and a comfortable old age, all go 
into that last vicious crash. ‘The main- 
pane of the machine splits in two as you 
slide across the line. The man says that 
you have made the edition. Presently 
the building begins to heave a little as 
the presses start. The reading public 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, and points 
west, is saved. You borrow a cigarette, 
lean back and light it. Oh, yes, there is 
fun in writing sometimes. 

And of course I never denied that there 
are unique pleasures to be derived from 
writing, although not directly attendant 
upon it. Thus, there is nothing quite so 
enjoyable as reading your own stuff in 
type half an hour after you have finished 
it. Practically all the commas will be 
omitted, two of the best lines will be 
inverted, and your pun about “the chintz 
of the fathers” will appear simply as 
“the sins of the fathers.” Still, this stor 
will seem your authentic offspring. t 
will be more nearly recognizable as you 
than anything you may write in later 
years for the magazines or the leisurely 
publishers of books. It is within my plan 
and distant hope to become a great 
novelist some day (well, anyway, a good 
one), but even if I dream true no book 
served up with a lapse of two months 
between composition and publication can 
possibly give me the same satisfaction as 
the story I wrote about how Bobby 
Meusel stole home in the World’s Series 
of 1921. That was turned in at nine 
o’clock, and two hours later I read it and 
found it fine. If I had been compelled 
to wait as much as a week, there would 
not have been the slightest pride in 
authorship. 


DON’T believe that anybody can be a 

good newspaper man without having a 
considerable capacity for getting excited 
about things. ‘To this extent 1 am quali- 
fied. For fourteen years it has been pos- 
sible to become all worked up about 
baseball, the Moscow Art Theatre, the 
Harvard football team, sometimes Shake- 
speare, and occasionally a new novel. 
Indeed, my only claim to consideration as 
a baseball writer or a dramatic critic is 
the ability to turn handsprings. I belong 
to the “attaboy” school of criticism. 

At thirty-five I realize that my flair 
for acrobatics must inevitably wane, and 
that is one of the reasons why tt is 
necessary to make plans for a retirement 
to previously prepared positions. In 


these, many of the things which helped 
me in newspaper work will be harmful. 
Unless maturity brings about a complete 
change of viewpoint, Í am never going to 
outgrow a childish pride in doing things 
fast. I have written so far one novel, 
called “The Boy Grew Older,” and I like 
it. Indeed, I like it best for the very 
thing which the critics have pounced 
upon. Instead of cringing when anybody 
says, “The book is obviously a hasty job,” 
I am enormously pleased to be reminded 
that I wrote the entire fifty-five thousand 
words in five weeks. Until the reviews 
began to come in with their complaints 
about the mad haste of the book, I was 
ashamed at the manner in which I had 
dawdled. Before tackling the job I fig- 
ured out that three newspaper columns 
a day ought to be easy work for an earnest 
young man on a vacation, and a news- 
paper column is approximately one thou- 
sand words. 

According to my schedule,’ I should 
have had a ninety-thousand-word novel 
done at the end of the month. The 
experience taught me that it is impossible 
to capture the same frenzy in fiction as 
in news-writing. Nobody in Greenwich, 
or elsewhere, was waiting for this book, 
as they might be supposed to wait for 
the first edition of a great metropolitan 
daily. Copy boys did not drag it away 
from me a sheet at a time. The house 
failed to heave with the throb of presses 
when the last phrase was set down. In 
other words, writing a novel was not excit- 
ing. 


FTER the novel was out, the publisher 

said to me, “On the whole, I’m pleased 
with what you’ve done. Of course it’s 
much too careless; but you can take a lot 
more pains when you do your next one 
for me. After you get the next one 
finished, it would be a good stunt to put 
it in the ice box for six months, and then 
take it out and rewrite it.” My ambition 
to be a good novelist waned at that 
moment. It horrified me to think of 
touching the cold corpse of a piece of 
writing which had been laid away for six 
months. And this repugnance to the 
career of my dream was heightened a 
month later, when I happened to be down 
at Atlantic City with a novelist of high 
ability who was working on a book. We 
met at lunch, and I asked, “What kind of 
a morning did you have?” 

“Great,” he said. “I got up at seven 
o'clock and worked steadily ti!l twelve. 
I finished almost a thousand words.” 

It seemed to me a little effeminate for 
a grown man to boast of such ignoble 
puttering. Of course I knew that Flaubert 
used to lock himself in a room for a fort- 
night and emerge at the end of that time 
with two hundred words all set down in 
lasting and perfect sequence beyond the 
need of any possible revision. But then, 
he insisted that in his prose the same word 
should not occur twice on any single page. 
Probably he made an exception for 
“the’s” and “ws, but concerning all 
others he was inflexible. 

With greater satisfaction I remembered 
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the heresy of George Burdick, night city 
editor. He was sitting up waiting for an 
important news story, and the reporter 
assigned to the job had suddenly become 
style-conscious. Again and again the 
reporter wrote the first line of a lead, and 
each time tore it up. It didn’t have just 
the tang and sparkle which he desired. 
Burdick endured the strain of waiting as 
long as he could, and then tiptoed across 
the room and tapped the man on the 
shoulder. “Mr. Curtin,” he said, “if 
you please, just one little word after 
another.” ‘lo that heresy I cling. To 
that fraternity I belong. 


Bu I am thirty-five, and already there 
comes dimly to the ear the ticking of 
the gold watch which is due every man 
who has been fifty years in the newspaper 
business. Getting out of it may contrib- 
ute nothing to fun, but the good of the 
soul is also to be considered. There are 
things in my newspaper job which do 
violence to human dignity. Lam rapes 
on the “Morning World” of New York 
City to write dramatic criticism, conduct 
a column of book reviews and general 
comment, which is printed under the 
heading “It Seems To Me,” and report 
the more important sporting events and 
occasionally other news stories of general 
interest. That means that upon five days 
a week I must go to the office and write 
my impressions and opinions of something. 

Naturally, there are a good many days 
when I am bereft of both; but it is 
necessary to write, just the same. Again, 
the play which I see may arouse no desire 
in me to make any comment whatsoever. 
At least half the plays which are pro- 
duced suggest very little to a critic. They 
are not very good and they are not very 
bad, and the easy and natural thing to 
write would be, “A play called ‘Miss 
Smithers’ was dued last night at the 
Main Street Theatre. It has three acts 
and the performance lasted until about 
eleven o’clock.” Such a review would be 
too. short and too neutral, and so the 
critic has to rack his brains to discover 
something or other in “Miss Smithers” 
which arouses his enthusiasm or his 
antagonism. Accordingly, his character 
becomes just a little warped. He develops 
into the sort of person who takes sides on 
everything. He cannot even look at the 
weather without declaring himself for 
or against it. 


enthralling, intriguing, thrilling, admir- 
able, exciting, vibrant, astounding, gor- 
geous, glorious, and good. But in every 
case I have really said nothing more 
than, “I like this performance.” And in 
the same manner, the much longer string 
of unfavorable adjectives which have 
appeared in the works of the same 
reviewer mean nothing more than, “I 
don’t like this performance.” During 
all these years I have been trying desper- 
ately to say why I liked a piece of actin 
or why I disliked it, and in that time 
have not succeeded once to my own 
satisfaction. e 

How can anybody do it? The art of 
acting is almost entirely intuitive. The 
actor may be a person of profound in- 
tellect, but he need! not be. One of the 
greatest performances I ever saw was 
given by a man who is just a shade more 
than half-witted. It is rather exacting 
to expect the critic to tell why an actor 
is good or bad, when the performer 
himself has only the vaguest notion of 
how he gets his effects. 

When I see an actress in a play in 
which her lover has to be killed in the 
second act and come to life again at the 
end of the third it is obvious that the 
emotional strain of living such commotion 
would wear out the most robust indi- 
vidual during a run of three hundred 
nights. Besides, I have often observed 
the facility with which many a great 
performer steps out of a rôle into his own 
personality and back again. John Barry- 
more was playing in “Redemption” one 
night and, as usual in the last act, he shot 
himself in the stomach and leaped high 
in the air like a wounded inel, A fat 
man in the second row thought it was 
intended to be a comic antic and as the 
actor crashed down upon the stage the 
fat man leaned back and laughed with 
evident enjoyment. In accordance with 
the stage directions, one of the characters 
in the play leaned over Barrymore to 
catch his dying words. They should have 
been merely “Marsha, Marsha;” but on 
this occasion Barrymore spoke up louder 
than usual and remarked, “Oh, death is 
sweet. It is better to die than to live in 
a world of imbeciles.” The line was 
delivered with so much eloquence that 
the audience broke into thunders of 
applause as soon as the curtain fell, in 
spite of the fact that John Barrymore was 
being himself and not living his rôle. 


ost trying of all is the fact that the ~ 


dramatic critic is compelled by his job 
to write about acting, an art for which 
almost no words are provided. With the 
exception of Charles Lamb, almost nobody 
has ever written about acting in such a 
way as to make anyone not present at a 
performance have any adequate picture 
of what went on. 

One must be a wing shot to bring down 
an actor for the reading public. This vital 
force which was seen upon the stage is 
dissipated into adjectives when it is 
described. I know, without too much 
effort, whether or not I have liked a piece 
of acting. In the course of seven or eight 
years of dramatic reviewing, I have called 
actors and actresses superb, magnificent, 


EVEN if I should restrict myself to such 
simple declaratives in theatrical criti- 
cism as “J liked Jane Roe and I disliked 
John Doe,” there would still be difficulties 
in the job. By now I know a large number 
of actors and actresses. Some of these 
friendships I value highly, but they are 
precarious. Almost without exception 
there comes a time when I see each of 
these friends in some play in which I 
don’t like him at all. hat observation 
is duly set down. For this frankness I 
make no claim of virtue. The practice 
of speaking ill of our friends is much 
easier than is generally supposed. But 
it is hard to endure the fact that the 
person criticized takes the comment as 


a personal affront. Once upon a time 
I believed this sensitiveness was the 
worst sort of sportsmanship. Perhaps it 
is, but I sympathize and understand the 
feeling of resentment. Until my novel 
came out, I had always been the person 
doing the criticizing, and never the quarry 
of the reviewer. One of my best news- 
paper friends read my book and wrote 
that it was entirely lacking in interest. 
No public brawl resulted, but for a week 
I just loathed that man. I lay awake at 
night and pondered and pondered. It was 
impossible for me to make up my mind 
whether he was crooked or just stupid. 


IN ADDITION to knowing actors, I know 
novelists, and there again one runs into 
the ungrateful business of being compelled 
to hurt people’s feelings, which is no fun 
at all if you have to see them shortly 
afterward. The obligation of oral criticism 
is universal, but here one may wriggle 
out much more readily. I remember how 
glad I was, a year or so ago, to be tempo- 
rarily out of the business of play reviewing, 
tor in this period one of she worst plays 
I ever saw was produced by one of my 
best friends. I did go to the first night 
and I did run squarely into the producer 
in the theatre lobby after the performance. 
He looked at me inquiringly, and I said, 
“Good evening,” which was the onl 
opinion he ever heard from me about his 
production. 

Unless I can get out of the newspaper 
business within a reasonable term of 
years my hope of a comfortable old age 
will go glimmering. This has nothing to 
do with the financial aspects of the matter, 
for probably free lancing might be far 
less profitable. The average novel sells 
five thousand copies or less, which nets 
the author one thousand dollars. It does 
not seem as if fortune lies in that direc- 
tion. My mind ison things more spiritual. 

The backbone of a comfortable old 
age must be some eager interest. One 
may look forward with pleasure to the 
days when he can slump before his fireside 
and read a good book, or go to the 
matinée or the ball game. Consider my 
plight: It will require years for me to 
disassociate my mind from the thought 
that a good book is something I have to 
review for the Sunday paper. Even in 
the time of retirement a play will cause 
an uneasy sensation that I really must 
find just the adjective suitable for the 
performance of the leading lady. And 
a baseball game will be marred by the 
memory of the many times I had to score 
the proceedings, and check up on the 
assists and putouts. 

Still, I have my dream. There is a 
fireside in it and a bench with a leather 
cushion. I see myself sitting on it, and 
into the room there comes a brisk and 
handsome lad of, say, about twenty-one 
or two. “Grandpa,” he says, “what do 
you think of this new novel?” 

First I glare at him, and then I reply 
firmly, but not unkindly, “Think! Think! 
Why, bless you, my boy, I haven’t done 
that for years. I gave that all up when 
I left the newspaper business and began 
to write books.” 


H. G. WELLS gives you next month his answer to the question, ‘‘What is Success?” Wealth, prestige, and 
power are no measures of success, declares this world-famous historian and novelist. You will find in his 
powerful article a standard by which you may judge whether your own life is being lived successfully. 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The new Dodge Brothers Touring Car is exceptionally 
comfortable to ride in; it is good looking; and it 
incorporates many important refinements of detail. 


The body is longer and lower, eliminating side sway, 
affording more leg room, and enhancing the beauty 
of the lines. 
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Deeper seats, long underslung rear springs and longer 
front springs, give ample assurance that cross country 
touring can be enjoyed without weariness or fatigue. 


New head lamps and fenders harmonize smartly with 
the general design. The rear seat, and all upholstery, 
is removable. The running boards are longer and wider. 


Transmission and brake levers are more conveniently 
arranged, and the steering wheel is ideally shaped for 
easy control. 


Yet with all these improvements, and many others, 
it is still fundamentally the same car—built on the 
same chassis and powered by the same sturdy engine. 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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the heresy of George Burdick, night city 
editor. He was sitting up waiting for an 
important news story, and the reporter 
assigned to the job had suddenly become 
style-conscious. Again and again the 
reporter wrote the first line of a lead, and 
each time tore it up. It didn’t have just 
the tang and sparkle which he desired. 
Burdick endured the strain of waiting as 
long as he could, and then tiptoed across 
the room and tapped the man on the 
shoulder. “Mr. Curtin,” he said, “if 
you please, just one little word after 
another.” ‘To that heresy I cling. To 
that fraternity I belong. 


Bu I am thirty-five, and a there 
comes dimly to the ear the ticking of 
the gold watch which is due every man 
who has been fifty years in the newspaper 
business. Getting out of it may contrib- 
ute nothing to fun, but the good of the 
soul is also to be considered. There are 
things in my newspaper job which do 
violence to human dignity. Lamani ed 
on the “Morning World” of New York 
City to write dramatic criticism, conduct 
a column of book reviews and general 
comment, which is printed under the 
heading “It Seems To Me,” and report 
the more important sporting events and 
occasionally other news stories of general 
interest. That means that upon five days 
a week I must go to the office and write 
my impressions and opinions of something. 

Naturally, there are a good many days 
when I am bereft of both; but it is 
necessary to write, just the same. Again, 
the play which I see may arouse no desire 
in me to make any comment whatsoever. 
At least half the plays which are pro- 
duced suggest very little to a critic. they 
are not very good and they are not very 
bad, and the easy and natural thing to 
write would be, “A play called ‘Miss 
Smithers’ was produced last night at the 
Main Street Theatre. It has three acts 
and the performance lasted until about 
eleven o’clock.” Such a review would be 
too. short and too neutral, and so the 
critic has to rack his brains to discover 
something or other in “Miss Smithers” 
which arouses his enthusiasm or his 
antagonism. Accordingly, his character 
becomes just a little warped. He develops 
into the sort of person who takes sides on 
everything. He cannot even look at the 
weather without declaring himself for 
or against it. 


ost trying of all is the fact that the © 


dramatic critic is compelled by his job 
to write about acting, an art for which 
almost no words are provided. With the 
exception of Charles Lamb, almost nobody 
has ever written about acting in such a 
way as to make anyone not present at a 
performance have any adequate picture 
of what went on. 

One must be a wing shot to bring down 
an actor for the reading public. This vital 
force which was seen upon the stage is 
dissipated into adjectives when it is 
described. I know, without too much 
effort, whether or not I have liked a piece 
of acting. In the course of seven or eight 
years of dramatic reviewing, I have called 
actors and actresses superb, magnificent, 


enthralling, intriguing, thrilling, admir- 
able, exciting, vibrant, astounding, gor- 
geous, glorious, and good. But in every 
case I have really said nothing more 
than, “I like this performance.” And in 
the same manner, the much longer string 
of unfavorable adjectives which have 
appeared in the works of the same 
reviewer mean nothing more than, “I 
don’t like this performance.” During 
all these years I have been trying desper- 
ately to say why I liked a piece of actin 
or why I disliked it, and in that time 
have not succeeded once to my own 
satisfaction. ° 

How can anybody do it? The art of 
acting is almost entirely intuitive. The 
actor may be a person of profound in- 
tellect, but he need} not be. One of the 
greatest performances I ever saw was 
given by a man who is just a shade more 
than half-witted. It is rather exacting 
to expect the critic to tell why an actor 
is good or bad, when the performer 
himself has only the vaguest notion of 
how he gets his effects. 

When I see an actress in a play in 
which her lover has to be killed in the 
second act and come to life again at the 
end of the third it is obvious that the 
emotional strain of living such commotion 
would wear out the most robust indi- 
vidual during a run of three hundred 
nights. Besides, I have often observed 
the facility with which many a great 
performer steps out of a rôle into his own 
personality and back again. John Barry- 
more was playing in “Redemption” one 
night and, as usual in the last act, he shot 
himself in the stomach and leaped high 
in the air like a wounded ei A fat 
man in the second row thought it was 
intended to be a comic antic and as the 
actor crashed down upon the stage the 
fat man leaned back and laughed with 
evident enjoyment. In accordance with 
the stage directions, one of the characters 
in the play leaned over Barrymore to 
catch his dying words. They should have 
been merely “Marsha, Marsha;” but on 
this occasion Barrymore spoke up louder 
than usual and remarked, “Oh, death is 
sweet. It is better to die than to live in 
a world of imbeciles.” The line was 
delivered with so much eloquence that 
the audience broke into thunders of 
applause as soon as the curtain fell, in 
spite of the fact that John Barrymore was 
being himself and not living his rôle. 


EVEN if I should restrict myself to such 
simple declaratives in theatrical criti- 
cism as “I liked Jane Roe and I disliked 
John Doe,” there would still be difficulties 
in the job. By now I know a large number 
of actors and actresses. Some of these 
friendships I value highly, but they are 
precarious. Almost without exception 
there comes a time when I see each of 
these friends in some play in which I 
don’t like him at all. hat observation 
is duly set down. For this frankness I 
make no claim of virtue. The practice 
of speaking ill of our friends is much 
easier than is generally supposed. But 
it is hard to endure the fact that the 
person criticized takes the comment as 


a personal affront. Once upon a time 
I believed this sensitiveness was the 
worst sort of sportsmanship. Perhaps it 
is, but I sympathize and understand the 
feeling of resentment. Until my novel 
came out, I had always been the person 
doing the criticizing, and never the quarry 
of the reviewer. One of my best news- 
paper friends read my book and wrote 
that it was entirely lacking in interest. 
No public brawl resulted, but for a week 
I just loathed that man. I lay awake at 
night and pondered and pondered. It was 
impossible for me to make up my mind 
whether he was crooked or just stupid. 


[NX ADDITION to knowing actors, I know 
novelists, and there again one runs into 
the ungrateful business of being compelled 
to hurt people’s feelings, which is no fun 
at all if you have to see them shortly 
afterward. The obligation of oral criticism 
is universal, but here one may wriggle 
out much more readily. I remember how 
glad I was, a year or so ago, to be tempo- 
rarily out of the business of play reviewing, 
tor in this period one of the worst plays 
I ever saw was produced by one of my 
best friends. I did go to the first night 
and I did run squarely into the producer 
in the theatre lobby after the performance. 
He looked at me inquiringly, and I said, 
“Good evening,” which was the only 
opinion he ever heard from me about his 
production. 

Unless I can get out of the newspaper 
business within a reasonable term of 
years my hope of a comfortable old age 
will go glimmering. ‘This has nothing to 
do with the financial aspects of the matter, 
for probably free lancing might be far 
less profitable. The average novel sells 
five thousand copies or less, which nets 
the author one thousand dollars. It does 
not seem as if fortune lies in that direc- 
tion. My mind is on things more spiritual. 

The backbone of a comfortable old 
age must be some eager interest. One 
may look forward with pleasure to the 
days when he can slump before his fireside 
and read a good book, or go to the 
matinée or the ball game. Consider my 
plight: It will require years for me to 
disassociate my mind from the thought 
that a good book is something I have to 
review for the Sunday paper. Even in 
the time of retirement a play will cause 
an uneasy sensation that I really must 
find just the adjective suitable for the 
performance of the leading lady. And 
a baseball game will be marred by the 
memory of the many times I had to score 
the proceedings, and check up on the 
assists and putouts. : 

Still, I have my dream. There is a 
fireside in it and a bench with a leather 
cushion. I see myself sitting on it, and 
into the room there comes a brisk and 
handsome lad of, say, about twenty-one 
or two. “Grandpa,” he says, “what do 
you think of this new novel?” 

First I glare at him, and then I reply 
firmly, but not unkindly, “Think! Think! 
Why, bless you, my boy, I haven’t done 
that for years. I gave that all up when 
I left the newspaper business and began 
to write books.” 


H. G. WELLS gives you next month his answer to the question, ‘‘What is Success?” Wealth, prestige, and 
power are no measures of success, declares this world-famous historian and novelist. You will find in his 
powerful article a standard by which you may judge whether your own life is being lived successfully. 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The new Dodge Brothers Touring Car is exceptionally 
comfortable to ride in; it is good looking; and it 
incorporates many important refinements of detail. 


The body is longer and lower, eliminating side sway, 
affording more leg room, and enhancing the beauty 
of the lines. 


Deeper seats, long underslung rear springs and longer 
front springs, give ample assurance that cross country 
touring can be enjoyed without weariness or fatigue. 


New head lamps and fenders harmonize smartly with 
the general design. The rear szat, and all upholstery, 
is removable. The running boards are longer and wider. 


Transmission and brake levers are more conveniently 
arranged, and the steering wheel is ideally shaped for 
easy control. 


Yet with all these improvements, and many others, 
it is still fundamentally the same car—built on the 
same chassis and powered by the same sturdy engine. 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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“—the Nap lasts longer 


when a Hoover is used” 


In the attractive home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert P. Roe at 25 Piedmont 
Court, Piedmont, California, the 
floors are carpeted by a dozen rugs 
— Orientals, Wiltons — all in excel- 
lent condition today because, for 
twelve years, they have been regu- 
larly beaten, electrically swept and 
air-cleaned by The Hoover. 


There are some twenty - year-old 
rugs in the Roe collection, yet we 
doubt if you could pick them out, 
so well has this efficient cleaner 
protected them from wear. Some 
are cleaned daily, some twice a week, 
which is more often than usual. 


These rugs are never sent out for 
cleaning; Mrs. Roe saves this bother 


and expense because she finds that 
The Hoover removes all kinds: of 
dirt thoroughly, keeps the nap erect 
and preserves the brightness of 
colors. 


“I have had people who don't own 
Hoovers tell me that vacuum clean- 
ers wear off nap,” relates Mrs. Roe. 
“I tell them my twelve years’ experi- 
ence has been that the nap lasts 
longer when a Hoover is used.” 


Gritty dirt,which ordinarily escapes 
removal, is what really wears out 
rugs; gently beating all dirt out of 
them, as only a Hoover does, can- 
not but increase their life—as it is 
doing for Mrs. Roe and more than 
a million other satisfied users. 


Tue Hoover Company, Nortu Canton, Ou1o 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


-Jhe HOOVE 


It BEATS --- as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


Hearts and Fists 


(Continued from page 9) 


“We look around,” said Tace. “I’m 
goin’ into the hills fer a day or two, kind 
of cruisin’. Got an idee. Whilst I’m 
gone you root around to see if you can’t git 
you some idee, too. .. . Hopper and Bond! 
Sure you want my name comin’ first?” 

“Certain,” said Larry, smiling at the 
old man’s great pride in that small thing. 
“Senior partner, aren’t you?” 

“Dad blame it, we'll go git ’em. We'll 
drag ’em in dead and pile ’em in the 

ard. Hopper and Bond.... Folks, you 
baie clear the road, for we’re a-comin’.” 

“There’s got to be a start,” Larry said. 
“T’ll hire us a little office over the post 
office and hang out our sign. Just let this 
town know it’s got a new enterprise.” 

“Larry, you git that sign. When I 
come back Eain to stand in front of it fer 
a day and a night offerin’ up silent hoo- 
rays. Now you git busy. Hain’t a min- 
ute to waste.” 

Larry walked up the road to Jake 
Peaseley’s and demanded of Jake the in- 
stant embellishment of a sign. Jake re- 
sentfully went to work. e always re- 
sented work. In an hour Larry took the 
finished product gingerly under his arm, 
wet paint side out and climbed the hill. 
For the first time in a month he was call- 
ing upon Alexa Newton. 


AS HE approached the house he saw 
that Alexa was not alone, and he had 
hoped to find her alone. He had taken a 
boyish pride in his sign. There had been 
things he wished to say to her which he 
could not say with a third person present. 
He felt suddenly young, and very foolish 
and futile. The doubts which he had 
been harboring of himself returned in full 
flood, and he wished the sign and the part- 
nership were in the bottom of the sea. 
What an idiotic thing he had done! ... 
But something in him would not allow 
him to turn back. Then he saw that 
Alcxa’s caller was Ford Tolley! 

He forced himself to climb the steps. 

“Why, Larry!” said Alexa. Larry put 
down the sign, face to the wall, before he 
answered, and then it was in the tone of a 
casual caller. “You haven’t changed a 
bit,” he said laughingly. “I was afraid 
you might have ed. ... How are you, 
Tolley?” 

“Afternoon, Bond,” said Tolley, a tall, 
handsome, powerfully built man of about 
thirty-two. As Larry turned his eyes 
upon Tolley the thought came to him that 
the man might have sat for a statue of 
Success. Success announced itself from 
his every line and movement—efficiency 
and achievement. Coldness was there 
too, and calculation. At thirty-two Tol- 
ley had fought his way upward to the 
peheni managership of the Amalgamated 
?ulp Company’s enormous plant. 

Tolley was speaking again, and there 
was a tone in his voice which Larry dis- 
liked. It jarred; it challenged him; there 
was in it something condescending, jeer- 
ing. 

“I hear you are leaving us, Bond,” he 
said. 

Larry turned to Alexa and smiled. “See 
how rumor skitters around on gauzy 
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The Story 


of a great success 


GENTLEMEN: 


REASONS 


It multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 


It softens the beard in one 
minute. 


It maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on 
the face. 


Its strong bubbles hold the 
hairs erect, so the razor 
does not pass them over. 


The blend of palm and 
olive oils makes the cream 
a soothing lotion. 


One of the marvels of business in the 
past three years has been the success 
of Palmolive Shaving Cream. 


Think of the situation. 


All men were using some other shav- 
ing soap. Most of them were well 
content. We asked them, as a cour- 
tesy, to accept a ten-shave test, anda 
million men replied. 


That test astounded those men. It re- 
vealed a new-type Shaving Cream 
beyond anything they dreamed. They 


told other men about it. This morn- 


ing a very large part of the men who 
shaved used this new creation. 


Made to please 1,000 


We started on this theory: Delight 
1,000 average men and you can please 
ten millions. 


So we interviewed one thousand. We 
asked them what they most desired 
in the ideal Shaving Cream, and they 
agreed on four requirements: 


Abundant lather 
Lasting lather 


Quick action 
Fine after-effects 


2151 


Then we asked a famous expert what 
he thought most important. He re- 
plied, “Sitong bubbles to support the 
hairs for cutting. Few men know it, 
but that is the supreme requirement 
in a shaving cream.” 


We met those ideals 


Then we set out to meet those ideals 
as no one else had done. It took us 18 
months. We made up and tested 
130 formulas before we satisfied our- 
selves. 


Yet here able chemists had studied 
soap for more than 6o years. Here 
d been perfected some of the great- 
est soaps known. One of them— 
Palmolive—is a leading toilet soap 
of the world. 


That is all. We did what men 
wanted. We proved it by a ten-shave 
test. And those men flocked by mil- 
lions to this master Shaving Cream. 


You will do likewise if you cut out 
this coupon now. 
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PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-547 Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


m 
10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
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Are you overlooking the 
most reconstructive force 
in the world ? 


Fall the forces that make for health, strength 
and vitality there is none more important than 
sleep. 


Anything that interferes with sound restful sleep 
is a thing to avoid. 


Many people "find that coffee—especially when 
taken at night—causes wakefulness. The stimulat- 
ing effect of the caffeine in coffee irritates the nerves, 
and may keep you tossing for hours and hours— 
when you should be sound asleep, building up health 
and strength for the next day. 


Why take chances? Why not stop coffee and 
drink healthful Postum instead? It’s a pure cereal 
beverage that many prefer for its own delightful 
flavor and aroma. 


Postum is guaranteed to be absolutely pure—free 
from any injurious element—as safe for little, deli- 
cate children as for the sturdiest man or woman. 


Sold by grocers every where! 


Postum mr 


“There's a Reason” 


wings,” he said. Then he turned to Tol- 
ley. “No, I’m disappointing all my 
friends. I’m not leaving. ’m very 
heartily staying.” He stooped and picked 
up his sign, turning its face to Alexa. “A 
work of art,” he said lightly. 


ALEXA read the sign and her eyes 
sought Larry’s. “Oh!” she said, a 
trifle breathlessly. “Really! Really, 
Larry, are you going to stay—and fight?” 

“I have come to serve formal notice on 
you,” he said. 

“Notice! Of what?” 

“When I called last, it was to say good- 
by. Do you remember?” 

“I remember.” 

He paused, and his eyes turned to meet 
the cold blue eyes of Ford Tolley. The 
eyes spoke to each other, spoke of dislike, 
of antagonism, offered and accepted a 
challenge. Because of this Larry spoke 
boldly, without embarrassment or reluc- 
tance. It was as if the need existed to 
put his challenge to Tolley into words. 
“I came to-day,” he said, “to serve notice 
on you that I am never going to say good- 
by to you.” 

“Larry!” 

“Now,” he said, and in this first instant 
of the first great conflict of his life, his 
debonair manner sat well upon him. “I’m 
going to hang out the shingle. 4u revoir, 
Alexa. Afternoon, Tolley.” 

“Hold up a moment, I'll walk down 
with you,” Tolley said. “I want a word 
with you.” 

They left the porch side by side, and 
Alexa stared after them, conscious of an 
electric tingle in the air. She felt that 
something of momentous importance to 
her had happened. 

Tolley opened the conversation in his 
easy, courteous, confident voice. 

“So you are staying here?” he asked. 

Fir 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Didn’t you read the sign: ‘Hopper and 
Bond, Lumbermen’?” 

“What kind of lumbering are you ex- 
pecting to go into?” Tolley’s voice was 
suspiciously suave. 

“Suppose you guess? I wouldn’t think 
of robbing you of that pleasure.” 

“Oh, all right. But do you think your 
venture altogether advisable. In view of 
your bankruptcy, hasn’t it occurred to 
you that you will find it a bit hard to be- 
gin under the shadow?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Credit is so essential in modern busi- 
ness. Men look to the moral hazard even 
more than to financial responsibility.” 

“Without doubt.” 

“Now, I have been made a director in 
the bank, as you doubtless know. Even 
with the friendliest feeling for you, I 
could not conscientiously allow the bank 
to deal with you in the present circum- 
stances. You can understand that.” 

Larry’s eyes twinkled. Suddenly he 
felt gay, glad to be alive. For the first 
time the scent of battle tingled in his nos- 
trils—and he was a laughing fighter. “I 
understand perfectly,” he said. “What 
would you advise?” 

“My advice would be to go to the city. 
To start in a small way, and gradually to 
work back into the good graces of the busi- 
ness world. I might even find you a step- 
ping stone—a place in our company.” 

“Suppose I try it out here?” 
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Farner — They'll get soaked before they get a hy 
taxi on a day like this, DRA 

Maser — Well, they wouldn't be “soaked” if 

they got a Jewett —and that goes two ways. 


Here’s Ever-Ready Comfort for Your Folks 


New Jewett Six Sedan — Easy on the Purse — Offers Security and Style 


ie fair weather or stormy, the New 
Jewett Six Sedan provides snug com- 
fort and sure-footed transportation. On 
any boulevard it gets admiration—in any 
household praise for its thrift. And every- 
where Jewett is appreciated for its per- 
formance and dependability. 


This Jewett Six Sedan is known as “the 
closed car with open car performance.” 
That’s one reason it’s so popular. Think 
of the fun of driving with a full 50 horse- 
power Paige-built motor. Such power 
means sparkling performance, easily con- 
trolled. Jewett Six goes from 2 to 60 
miles an hour in high; passes most any 
car on any hill; picks up from 5 to 25 
miles an hour in 7 seconds in high. (Try 
that with any other car.) And this sedan 
costs but $1495 factory. 


The frailest hand, the lightest foot, find 
Jewett Six sympathetic in its response. 
Women never fear the Jewett from their 
first lesson. Parking this Jewett Six Sedan 
is but play. Gear shifting is seldom needed 


—and when it is done there is rarely a 
“miss” or a sound. This ease of handling 
is due to ball-bearing steering spindles, 
and Paige-type clutch and transmission 
—as well as to smooth-flowing power. 


Jewett Six Sedan costs little to buy and 
very little to maintain. Its high-pressure, 
hollow crankshaft oiling system forces 2 
gallons of oil per minute through all main 
and connecting rod bearings. Wear is re- 
duced to nil. Silent, smooth, “peppy” 
performance is assured for thousands and 
thousands of miles. Paige-Timken axles 
front and rear—all-steel universals—6-inch- 
deep frame complete the story of Jewett’s 
marvelous reliability. 


Yes, ever-ready comfort is a certainty 
for your folks if you owna New Jewett Six 
Sedan. Its roominess and style which 
appeal to your wife and daughters are 
matched by its dependability, fine work- 
manship and value which appeal to you 
and your boys. The near-by Jewett dealer 
will show you, whenever you say. @™ 


: s Special Roadster $1195 

Touring $1065 Special Touring $1220 
gees $1325 Special Sedan $1695 

edan $1495 Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 


PAIGE BUILT 
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Dad!... Gee, it’s 
just like yours! 
O WONDER the boy’s delighted. 


A Keystone Standard watch is a 
gift that would please any manofany age. 


It is a thin model—beautifully made 
—and it keeps perfect time. Cased in 
the celebrated Jas. Boss Gold Filled 
Case in white, green or yellow. Never 
Keystone Standard Watch. before has it been possible to buy a 
A natin god Standard watch of this character at 


in the celebrated Jas. Boss i 
Sere Tar Bori such an extremely moderate price. 


Erech and yeko, ETS PAS: The Keystone Standard is a design 
that will always be in good taste. It’s 

a watch that men take from their pockets with 
pride and intense satisfaction. Isn’t this just the gift 


for father, husband, brother or son this Christmas? 
Made and guaranteed by the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler does 
not have it, write us direct and give us his name. Other 
styles and sizes at correspondingly moderate prices. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Established 1853 
New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 


WATCHES 


“You will find it very dificult. You 
will meet with powerful opposition.” 

“I think we understand each other, 
Tolley. You and I aren’t concerned with 
business or credits or bankruptcy. We’re 
two boys standing under a tree looking at 
the same apple. You’re going to see that 
I don’t shake it down. Isn’t that it?” 

“Rather crudely put, that is it.” 

“Fine. And you’ve the Pulp Company 
with all its resources behind you.... 
Well, Tolley, I’m going to stick around. 
I’m going to do business. I’m coming 
back, and here’s where the scene of my 
endeavors lies. If there were no other 
and finer reason, Tolley, I’d stay just to 
see that you didn’t get the apple. l don’t 
believe you’re a fit person to touch so 
lovely a thing. You’d bruise it. In short, 
Tolley, I don’t like you.” 

Tolley smiled diy: “I’m promising 

ov’ll dalike me very, very much more 
eirag.” he said. 

“And that’s that,” said Larry. “Want 
to watch me hang this sign?” 

“No. But T'll be around to see it taken 
down,” said Tolley, as Larry turned to 
cross the street. Larry did not see his face 
as he turned away, but in that moment Mr. 
Tolley presented to the world the face of 
a man whom it would do well to avoid. 

(To be continued) 


“THE Greatest Scare I Ever Had” is 
a true ghost story told next month by 
Irving Bacheller, the distinguished 
author. In this personal experience 
he relates what he heard, how he felt, 
and what he actually saw! You will 
be as surprised as he was at the 
identity of his ghost. 


What I Ought to of 
Learnt in High 
School 


(Continued from page 11) 


named might of been on the Chautauqua 
to-day but for the fear of audiences born 
of that incidence. 

In the sophomore yr. they give us 
Cæsar, botany, some more algebra and 
literature, higher arithmetic and rhetoric. 
We was taught in rhetoric class that the 
main thing to remember in writing was to 
be terse and concise and etc. and not use 
no wds. that was not nessary. I don’t 
know if this teaching is still in vogue, but 
if so I advice young men who expects to 
write for a living to forget it as soon as 
possible a specially if they aspire to mem- 
bership in the Baseball Writers Assn. of 
America. 

Cæsar would of been kind of tiresome 
except for the gals. Their system of trans- 
lating was to first find out the meaning of 
the wds. and then read from left to night 
in the order named. Like for inst. “ When 
Cæsar in Gaul hither was as before related 
he that the Helvetians were in phalanges 
solid marching heard” and etc. This give 
it the elements of a puzzle which was 
lacking when we boys was called on. For 
we boys had boughten from last yr's 
sophomores a funny little book which only 
every other line was latin and the rest 
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“Direct from Whitman” 


if Bice store that sells the Sampler sells also the ten separate 
packages represented in the Sampler. 

It sells the QUALITY GROUP of candies, Whitman’s 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Standard Chocolates and other 
well-known assortments. 

It sells a variety of the other packages put up by Whitman’s 
to suit every taste. 

It is a selected store, usually the leading drug store, and it is 
protected in the sale of Whitman’s in order to enlist its whole- 

' hearted co-operation in serving you these perfect candies in 
perfect condition. 

Such stores receive every package of Whitman’s direct—not 
through a jobber. Frequent shipments are madethem by express. 

They are pledged to care for Whitman’s candies carefully 
and are deeply interested in your continued satisfaction with 
Whitman’s. 

There is such a store in nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, an almost perfect system of candy distribution, on a 
national scale. 

Any package of Whitman’s that does not entirely please 
you, for any reason, will be taken back by either the Whitman 
dealer or by the makers— 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


9 


This illustrated booklet illustrates and 
describes the Whitman candies and 
packages. Helpful in selecting gifts and 
planning Christmas lists. A special 
service for Americans abroad and in 
the Army and Navy. Write for booklet. 


Chocolates 
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Why wish the Winter away- 


Read what 
E. N. Gine 
says: 


I noticed a shivering car 
parked alongside and 
cculdn’t help relieving 
my mind, like this: 
What kind of a ce 
ts your master? He has 
great fur coats for his 
family and yet his car is 
left with no protection. 
Now my master has 
given me real protec- 
tion—this handsome 
Winterfront automati- 
cally snuggles down and 
keeps me warm when I 
am standing still and 
when I get under way 
and work hard it gives 
me a breath of Sesh air 
when I need it. 
If I was in your place 
d stall and knock un- 
til that master of yours 
takes better care of you. 


CN Gre 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO. 

406-410 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me how Winterfront can 

save me money in winter driving. 


If the wishes of the winter “‘shut-ins” 
could be materialized into Winterfronts, 
thousands of cars would be kept out of storage. 


With Winterfront on your car cold weather 
driving loses its discomforts; ceases to be a 
worry and becomes a real pleasure because— 


—Winterfront prevents cold air from passing through the 
radiator. The shutters open automatically as the engine 
warms up and close automatically as the engine cools. 


—Since Winterfront holds the heat, the car starts readily 
even after several hours in the cold and the motor 
quickly reaches efficient temperature. 


Therefore you make substantial savings on gas 
and oil and eliminate the expenses that follow 
a sluggish or frozen motor. 


Your Winterfront will release you from worry 
during 8 or 9 months each year. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO. 


406-410 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Release the Shut-ins 


Drive in comfort and with economy 
this winter—every winter. Your isaer MO. eevee seessornnnssvans 
dealer can put a Winterfront on | S2™ ee sheaa kai aebabawsaai 
in a few minutes. Costs no more sa} dos T e 
than a good tire. 


ANY MOTOR WILL RUN BETTER WITH A 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


English that give you a kind of a broad 
hint as to what was going on. 

Nothing has stuck in my mind in re- 
gards to botany only that when the spring 
come we was told to visit the woods and 
get wild flowers which was to be analyzed 
and pressed in a book and handed in at 
the end of the school yr. They would 
half to be 50 different kinds of wild flowers 
in the book if you wanted to pass. Well 
don’t believe to this day that they’s 50 
different kinds of wild flowers, besides 
which a couple of gals would genally al- 
ways insist on tagging along to the woods 
and they would get mad if you kept talk- 
ing botany all de time. Any way they 
was a couple of we boys that was 26 speci- 
mens short with 2 days between us and 
the end of the school yr. and it looked like 
the best thing to do was get a hold of 8 
pansies, 8 violets and 10 daisies and chris- 
ten them angina pectoris, in loco parentis, 
spinal meningitis and etc. We got by with 
it all right maybe because teacher was in 
a hurry. And maybe because she was 
going to be the botany teacher again next 
yr. 
Besides the regular weekly rhetoricals 
they was a couple of evenings per month 
devoted to debating. I took part in one 
or two debates, but for some reason or 
another was not selected to represent Niles 
in the contests with Decatur and Kal- 
mazoo. As I recall it now the gen. dniftof 
our debates was always the same, namely 
whether or not the U. S. should ought to 
keep a hold of the Philippines, and ji sup 
pose President McKinley used to set up 
ull all hrs. waiting for news on the result 
of the debate at Niles, Mich. 


IX JUNIOR yr. we was introduced to 
Cicero, German, geometry, gen. history 
and 2 other studies which I forget. Thos 
that took Cicero was excused from chem 
istry on acct. of the 2 being so near alike. 
I passed up chemistry as useless. Nobody 
had heard of Volstead at that time. 
Six studies is all I had, but all I learned 
was that a man is a sucker to play 2 
Notre Dame without a steel head gear. 
We was playing Carroll Hall again and 
the ground was covered with wet snow. 
We had to punt and I started down the 
field hoping I would not get there first 3s 
their punt catcher was a man nam 
Hogan. Well I did not get there first ot 
last neither one as I decided to stop on the 
way and lay down a wile. This decis#o 
was reached immediately after receiving 
a special message from admirers en the 
side lines in the form of a stene carefully 
wrapped up in wet snow. The message 
was intended for my ear and came to the 
right address. For the rest of that fall I 
was what you might term stone deaf on 
that side and I thought maybe that w35 
the reason I never heard our quarter-bact 
call my signal. But the quarter-back said 
that was not the reason. 
Junior yr. in fact might of been nick 
named the stone age as far as I was or 
cerned. They was a }4 witted boy in tow? 
that thought the school yard was his 
amusement park. For many yrs. he ha 
spent all his days roaming the "j 
and picking up stones which he throw 
at no special target, but finely one day t” 
janitor told him to get off of the g 
and stay off by orders of the school boar. 
Well my father was on the school be 
and after that whenever I hove in sé 
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he Good 


At its new low price 


Today, by virtue of this new 
low price, the good Maxwell’s 
domination of its class is absolute 
and complete. 


Touring Car - - $795 


Roadster- - - - - $795 Club Coupe - - - $ 935 
Sport Touring - - - 960 4-Pass. Coupe - - - 1195 
Sport Roadster - - 895 Sedan - a- 1295 - 
Special Sport Touring 975 Traveler - - - - - 1585 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit; Revenue tax to be added 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CAN D., W š x 
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of the boy, who incidently ignored the 
janitor’s advice, he would say to me your 
father is on the school board and follow 
up the remark with a shower bouquet of 
specially selected stones. My sudden 
death would not of changed the make-up 
of the school board, but I never had time 
to sep and tell him that. In fact I ain’t 
never been in such a hurry before or since 
as when entering or leaving the Niles cen- 
tral school bldg. during junior yr. 

Ovid, Verei, more German, Shakes- 
peare, more history and physics was the 
program for seniors. Physics was sup- 
posed to reveal the secrets of mechanics, 
motion, electricity, gravity and what not, 
but at the end of the yr. they was still 
secrets to me. Yes and Í will state further 
that in our graduating class of 16 boys 
and gals they wasn’t four that could of 
made a grade of 80 in a final physics ex- 
amination. The teacher knew this and 
excused the class from the final examina- 
tion. He was coming back next yr. too. 

In the fall of that final yr. we boys did 


, 
4 eae ë learn one lesson which was that a mis- 
fortune may be a blessing in disguise. By 
rane ains Or this time we had a pretty fair football 
o ° team and we was all wondering what rich 
i i alumnus would hear about us first and 
1re alins ; beg us to g tron h he oraa arag 
A s ii s ” expense. We slaughtered Benton Harbor, 
It All ın Kni WINg H St. Joe and Buchanan and Decatur and 
x S 0 ee Dowagiac. We was assigned to play 
) ~ _=— 2 Albion, and the winner was to meet the 
i winner of the Ann Arbor-Ishpeming game 
for the high school championship of the 


state. We trimmed Albion 6 to o. This 


5 : layed in Nil d th 
The long life, the lasting powers, the depend- apg tae! x See chat Soul ef 46 


ability of McKay Tire Chains are all explained was on hand to cheer. Well they was a 


in one word—experience. Back of every set of rule in the league that you had to pay the 
visiting team’s R. R. fare and expenses, 


McKays is forty years of experience in making and if you didn’t you was barred from 
crane chains and other industrial chains on further games. And 46 admissions at 25 


. . . cts. a piece wouldn’t even buy a round of 
whose long life and lasting powers lives depend. sardines for a bunch of fat boys like they 


Only this long experience, only these 40 years f used to grow at Albion. ; 
of knowing how could have made possible the So we was barred and Albion was de- 


: È lared wi by defaul d 
development of the special McKay hardening Sousi ara ie ves ll, Sage ee 


process, now used in the manufacture of McKay the championship game reached our ear. 
Tire Chains. And the result is a tire chain The Ishpeming boys, who worked in lum- 
EE Fee life will : ber camps all summer and used trees for 
j sS $ y ong life wi surprise you, a ; A tackling dummies, had win by the narrow 
tire chain thet will be on the job months and a i margin of 81 to o, and the Albion football 
miles after any ordinary chain would be worn ° base ee had men the SERRA 
thros Ani roken, ospital at Ann Arbor for the winter 
months. 
McKay Shurout Chains, a real 
motoring necessity—get you out of ĝ . 
the mud—meet all emergencies. 4 I HOPE I have give a pretty clear acct. of 
McKay Ready Repair Links for A a what I learned in high school and must 
the ioraa repair had broken cross a g § not allow modesty to keep me from adding 
Sana WESE toe ; that when our diplomas had been passed 
UNITED STATES CHAIN y around, the supt. of schools said I had win 
& FORGING COMPANY first refusal of the scholarship to Olivet. 
Union Trust Building - ; But Olivet was said to be ran by Presby- 
R Pittsburgh, Pa. P) . sx 
x ; ni ad echt are a. terians so the next fall found me pursuing 
E Th. Belt e i ants at or an cKee’s . ‘ | hi | d . ` h Mi hi 
So Oo Sa Rocks, Pa.; Columbus and Ma- = yi the hig ner e ucation ın the ichigan 
Z pia: k Chains EN TAi rietta, O.; Huntington, W. Va. BANS , Central freight house, where I learned 
cd Band Bos AM 4 that they’s only one thing worse to unload 
= rm | be: than a carload of iron pipe and that is a 


carload of hides. 


c However, I do think, Mr. Wells, that 
M KA Y l I RE ( HAIN S you expect too much from sweet 16. From 


my experience I would say that was about 


the right age to start in kindergarten and 
then by the time you got to high school 
you would be old enough to at lease try 

Š to learn. From 12 to 17 or 18 ain’t no 
time to waste on books a specially in 
Niles, Mich. where gals is gals. 
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OOD WORDS, all over 
the country, for this latest 
Hupmobile. 
Everywhere it is fulfilling all 
our promises of still finer per- 
formance and higher value than 
even the Hupmobile had ever 


afforded. 


It is longer and larger and more 
beautiful, and more comfortable 
to ride in. 


But it is in the things that stir a 
man’s blood—the smooth, swift 
start, the quick settling down 
to steady going, the feel of in- 
creased power and speed—that 
the new Hupmobile unques- 
tionably dominates its field. 


special Burbank material. In either case, the 
curtain equipment is the special type designed for 
the Hupmobile, with rigid metal frames to keep 
the lights from becoming scratched or cracked and 


In thé Special Touring Car there are an individu- 
ality and a good taste which tend to increase the 
car’s re-sale value. 


Body finish is in an extremely attractive Cobalt 
blue, with striping of cream. 


The disc wheels have a color scheme of blue 
andcream that lends a touch of gaiety in 
pleasant contrast to the more sober colorings 
customarily used. 


There is flash and sparkle to the nickel-plated 
radiator, head lamps and cowl lamps; and the 
additional finishing touch of step-plates on the 
running boards. 


The top is the regulation black with option of 


Hupp Motor Car 


Corporation, 


make the curtains fit even more closely. Curtains 
are stored flat in a special pocket at the back of 
the front seat. 


The superior performing abilities of the new 
Hupmobile—its increased power and speed, its 
quicker get-away and pick-up, its greater smooth- 
ness and freedom from vibration—add much to 
the satisfaction of owning such a car. 


And this satisfaction becomes the greater when 
it is found that the Special Touring Car has a 
re-sale value directly in line with the high marks 
that have distinguished the Hupmobile for so long. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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A.F. B. A. HOUSE No. 702 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, Financing 
the Building of a Home, and kindred 
subjects. A copy will be sent free to 
any prospective home-builder. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 96 designs ot 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
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P “Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
Pi House Plans” are issued in four book- 
j| lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
H 5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 
il 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
i for one dollar; any one of the books, 
H twenty-five cents. We can supply 
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Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the ninety-six artistic and well-planned Face Brick houses shown in 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Face Brick Makes 
the Truly Economical Home 


VERY year more and more home-builders 
learn the secret of building an economical 
home. They are finding that the house which 
costs the least to maintain is the cheapest to 
own. This is one reason why so many Face Brick 
houses are being built today. Slow depreciation, 
a minimum of repairs and upkeep, painting only 
around doors and windows, low insurance rates, 
and smaller fuel bills—all contribute to the econ- 
omy of the Face Brick house. The facts are dis- 
cussed in “The Story of Brick.” For your copy 
address American Face Brick Association, 1736 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


complete working drawings,specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
arrangements. These houses were se- 
lected from 350 designs submitted in 
a nation-wide Architectural Compe- 
tition. Sent for 50 cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing twenty attractive original 
fireplace designs, for which complete 
plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known 
architects. Also an article on fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
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Starting at Forty 


(Continued from page 25) 


with my own money and in my own name. 

“You’ve been a customer of the bank 
for a good many years,’ I told him. ‘Why 
do you keep on coming here? I think it’s 
because you feel as if you could trust me. 
But if somebody should tell you that I 
had put myself in a position where I 
might, under certain circumstances, be 
tempted to use the money other people 
have entrusted to me—as I might be 
tempted if the market went against me. 
and I had to cover my margin—you might 
not feel inclined to continue doing busi- 
ness here. 

“I don’t own much of anything but 
my reputation. I have got to protect 
that.’ 

“Finding he could not induce me to 
speculate, nor allow him to speculate for 
me, he went away. Here is the sequel: 

“Almost immediately the oats market 
slumped badly. My friend and his brother 
came to the bank within two weeks, and 
arranged a mortgage on their farm for 
twenty thousand dollars to cover their 
losses. 


“THAT was a vivid lesson for me, and 
itcame fairly early. I havealways been 
in positions of trust. I have never felt 
that I could justify myself in speculating. 

“I am not a rich man. What little I 
have has been the result of gradual 
accumulation, investment in gilt-edged 
securities, and the process of allowing 
money to earn money. I never buy stocks 
or securities on margin. 

“I do not say that nobody should do 
so. Speculation is a necessary part of 
the business structure. Taking chances 
is absolutely necessary. But if a man 
speculates, I think- he ought to be per- 
fectly sure he knows exactly what he is 
doing, and what chances he is taking. 

“You can use only your best judgment 
to measure the probabilities, and then 
take your chances if you decide that is 
what you want to do. Unless you are 
qualified by circumstances and tempera- 
ment to do that cheerfully—to take our 
chances and accept any losses if they 
come—then you ought not to speculate. 

“At least, that is how I thought it out 
for myself. Of course I have observed a 
good deal of speculating, successful and 
unsuccessful, conducted by other men. 

“When I was a young man I saw farm 
lands, some of the best in the state of 
Illinois, which could be bought, and were 
bought, for forty dollars an acre. In 
twenty-five or thirty years I saw those 
same farms sold for as much as four 
hundred dollars an acre. 

“Men who invested at forty dollars 
an acre, if they bought enough acres, grew 
rich, just through the increase in values. 
I didn’t buy any of that land. I didn’t 
have the necessary forty dollars. 

“Many years later, when farm lands 
teok a tremendous leap in prices because 
of the extraordinary needs of the war, I 
saw another phase of land investment— 
or speculation. I saw men buy acre after 
acre, as many acres as they could get hold 
of, paying only a little cash down and 
covering the balance with mortgages. 
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Income Tax Report 
in thirty minutes! 


“The Income Tax used to 
cause us an endless amount of 
worry, work, time and money 
to fix up properly. This is all 
over now; in thirty minutes 
we can report to the govern- 
ment and hand ina report that 
is right, backed by a record of 
the year’s business accurately 
and efficiently kept.” 

Wood Bros. Auto Livery, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


* 


* 
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Here’s a Sure Guide 
to Greater Profit! 


“Since installing the Bur- 
roughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan we have been able to tell 
just where our profits are com- 
ing from. At the end of every 
day’s business we are able to 
put our fingers on the leaks 
and the gains.” 


McCreary Brothers Co. 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Will You Be Scrambling for 


Your Income Tax Figures 


Again Next March ? 


OU remember the scramble you had last March to 
get the figures for your income tax report. 


Better Records 
in less time! 


“One man handles our en- 
tire accounting in afew hours 
each morning. The trial bal- 
ance is a daily proposition; 
our statements are always 
mailed on the first. 

“The remarkable factis that, 
with the Burroughs System, 
this work takes only a fraction 
of the time required previously 
with the pen-and-ink method.” 

Jones Hardware Company, 

Long Beach, Calif. 


* * 


Didn’t you swear then you would never let another March 
catch you without better records of your business? 


* * 


* 


Now what about next March? 


These merchants — and 
thousands of others—have 
found that good bookkeep- 
ing actually costs less. 


Will you spend days and nights digging through your 
records to get the figures you need? Or will you merely 
copy the totals from your profit-and-loss statement, as 
other users of the Burroughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan will do? 


Right now you have the 
opportunity to save money 
and start your business on 
the road to greater profit. 
Don’t put it off. 


Plan now to start 1924 right! 


Sooner or later you are going to put an end to your 
income tax troubles, your bookkeeping worries, your 
late statements and your trial balance troubles. The 
best time to do that is at the start of a new year. 


SIGN THIS 
COUPON 
NOW! 


Mail the coupon today —let us show you how you 
can start 1924 with a simple system of accounts that 
will not only end your bookkeeping worries, but will 
actually save money for you. 


Burroughs 
Adding 
Machine Co. 
6045 Second Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: I would 
like to have more in- 
formation about the 
Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan. This does 
not obligate me in any way. 
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Opera from the Stage ial , 


cabinet; with four tubes 
(one spare); head 


Football fro from the Field =" 


witha Radiola IV 


This symbol 

of quality 

is your pro- 
tection 


Send for the 
free booklet 
that describes 
every Radiola 


—— 


233 Broadway, New York 


o Ra 


EG. U S. PaT. 


Tune in—then shut the doors. Sit back and listen 
to the music that’s being sung a hundred miles 
away. Dance to fine orchestras playing in the big 
cities. Call in the crowd when the big game is on. 
It’s real! 


Enclosed in its fine cabinet — with all its workings 
hidden — with its batteries inside—and its loud- 
speaker built in—Radiola IV is a great achievement. 
Simple, powerful, dependable. Not only by virtue 
of its radio construction, but by the perfection of 
its workmanship and finish. It gets distance—gets 
it simply and clearly, at the turn of a knob. And 
fits with dignity into the finest living room. 


Tune in—the air is crowded! Fun—music—educa- 
tion—big, exciting events. Listen in on them all 
with a Radiola IV. 


See and hear Radiola IV 


at the nearest Radio or Electrical Store 


Radio Corporation of America 


District Sales Offices 
Sales Department 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF, 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 2090. (Address office nearest you) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 


Street Address _ 


City 


State 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


diola 


“They were speculating on the still 
further rise of something that was already 
high. There was no difference in principle 
between what they were doing and buyin 
stocks on a narrow margin. They usi 
poor judgment, however, in buying so 
heavily when prices were close to the 
peak. I saw many of them wiped out 
completely when the end of the war came. 
The bottom went out of the prices for 
farm products, and with it vanished the 
inflated prices for farm lands too. 


DO not want to be misunderstood. 

Much speculation is neither illegiti- 
mate nor, under the right circumstances, 
unwise. I merely affirm, what ought to 
be obvious, that a man who takes a long 
chance does take a long chance. He may 
lose a lot, and he may win a lot. Some 
men, either because of their circumstances 
or their temperaments, cannot afford to 
lose a lot. These men ought not to take 
long chances. 

I have seen business men invest one 
hundred dollars per share in the stocks of 
untried companies that were later huge 
successes; and each hundred dollars so 
invested became a thousand. Probably 
nobody who doesn’t take some chances 
of that kind will ever become very well-to- 
do. Not all speculators fail, by any 
means. 

“On the other hand, plenty of business 
enterprises suffer severe loss when the 
chances they take are not nearly so long, 
apparently, as in the average speculation 
—are not long at all, perhaps, in the 
ordinary course of business. Unforeseen 
occurrences may always make the results 
exactly the opponi of what they would 
normally 

“A few Pa ago, for instance, hundreds 
of farmers lost a lot of money when their 
herds of live stock were infected with the 
hoof and mouth disease. I knew any 
number of men who were in a situation 
like this: They had bought farms with 
partial payments, covering the balance 
with mortgages; what other money they 
had or could borrow they invested in 
cattle; they expected to realize enough 
from them to pay the interest and perhaps 
some of the principal mortgage notes 
when these fell due. 

“Before the animals were sold, however, 
the hoof and mouth epidemic appeared. 
It came suddenly. obody could have 
foretold it or prepared against it. Almost 


„overnight the Government ordered thou- 


sands of head of cattle killed to prevent 
the spread of the disease; and there was 
no recourse. 

“These owners not only lost their 
cattle but a great deal besides. No 
sensible human being would normally 
have advised them against taking the 
risk they did take. t was a perfectly 
legitimate business risk. In the same 
way, no human being could have foreseen 
or prevented the loss they incurred. It 
is such chances as this that make all 
business a venture. 

“Speculation is a venture in somewhat 
the same way, except that the chances 
are longer. The difference is only in de- 
gree. The man who cannot stand losses 
when they come had better stick to rela- 
tively safe investments. His chances of 
getting somewhere in the long run are 
better. Discouragement is a bad partner 
in any occupation. 
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How do your last two years 
compare with his? 


Turre ARE two kinds of 
managers. (Just as there are 
two kinds of superintendents, 
engineers, salesmen and ac- 
countants.) 

One says: “I am so busy 
that I cannot possibly do any 
outside reading.” He does 
none. 

The other says: “I am so 
busy that I do not see how 
I can possibly find time for 
outside reading, but I must.” 
He does. 

T. F. Peirce, manager of 
the Pacific Desk Company, 
was very busy. “‘AlthoI know 
that the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Course must have great merit, be- 
cause of its national reputation, I am not in a 
particularly receptive mood,” he wrote. “My 
work is quite engrossing; I do not consider 
that I have time. .. .” 

But there is a difference between having a 
busy mind and having a closed mind. Mr. 
Peirce was not afraid to face the facts about 
himself. He sent for “‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” as a kind of test—to see just wherein 
his own training fell short. “I very quickly 
discovered one thing,” he wrote frankly, “and 
that was how little I actually knew about the 
science of business.” 

Within a few weeks Mr. Peirce had found 
information in the Institute Course which had 
an immediate cash value to him. A few months 
later he had persuaded twenty-five of his prin- 
cipal associates to enrol with the Institute. 


© AHL 


Alerander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Mr. T. F. PEIRCE, President 
of the Pacific Desk Company, writes: 
“When a man clips a coupon from one of your adver- 
tisements he puts himself into touch with the strongest 
lifting power in modern business.” 


In one of the advertise- 
ments of his company in the 
Los Angeles papers Mr. Peirce 
announced these enrolments 
as evidence that the Pacific 
Desk Company was in a posi- 
tion to give better service to 
business men by having, in its 
organization, men thoroly 
trained in business. 


The next step follows nat- 
urally and inevitably. 


On October 31, 1922, Mr. 
Peirce wrote: “‘I want you to 
be the first to know the good 
news, and that is that I have 
been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Pacific Desk 
Company and have taken over the entire con- 
trol of its stock. . . . I believe your Course 
has had much to do with making me ready to 
grasp this wonderful opportunity when pre- 
sented to me, and I desire to give full credit 
where credit is due.” 


Perhaps you are a department manager or 
a salesman, or an accountant, or an engineer. 
You have your eye set on the high places of 
business, but they seem a long way off. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can shorten the 
distance between the place where you are and 
the place where you want to be. It has proved 
that in the careers of many thousands of men. 
Will you take their word for it that “Forging 
Ahead in Business” is a guide book worth 
reading? The price is your promise to give it just 
one hour of your time. Clip the coupon. The 
decision, after that, will rest entirely with you. 


— 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
918 Astor Place New York City # 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which I may 
keep without obligation. 


Address 
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Football from the Field =" 
witha Radiola IV 
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Tune in—then shut the doors. Sit back and listen 
to the music that’s being sung a hundred miles 
away. Dance to fine orchestras playing in the big 
cities. Call in the crowd when the big game is on. 
It’s real! 


Enclosed in its fine cabinet — with all its workings 
hidden — with its batteries inside—and its loud- 
speaker built in—Radiola IV is a great achievement. 
Simple, powerful, dependable. Not only by virtue 
of its radio construction, but by the perfection of 
its workmanship and finish. It gets distance—gets 
it simply and clearly, at the turn of a knob. And 
fits with dignity into the finest living room. 


Tune in—the air is crowded! Fun—music—educa- 
tion—big, exciting events. Listen in on them all 
with a Radiola IV. 


See and hear Radiola IV 


at the nearest Radio or Electrical Store 


. e e 
Radio Corporation of America 
Distri. le. 
Sales Department 10 So. La Salle St, Chicato, Til 
233 Broadway, New York 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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REG, U. 9. PAT. OFF, 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2090. (Address office nearest you) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name í —— a nea 


Street Address g 
City ER -F D. 


State 


“They were speculating on the still 
further rise of something that was already 
high. There was no difference in principle 
between what they were doing and buyin 
stocks on a narrow margin. They used 
poor judgment, however, in buying so 
heavily when prices were close to the 
peak. I saw many of them wiped out 
completely when the end of the war came. 
The bottom went out of the prices for 
farm products, and with it vanished the 
inflated prices for farm lands too. 


DO not want to be misunderstood. 

Much speculation is neither illegiti- 
mate nor, under the right circumstances, 
unwise. I merely affirm, what ought to 
be obvious, that a man who takes a long 
chance does take a long chance. He may 
lose a lot, and he may win a lot. Some 
men, either because of their circumstances 
or their temperaments, cannot afford to 
lose a lot. These men ought not to take 
long chances. 

“I have seen business men invest one 
hundred dollars per share in the stocks of 
untried companies that were later huge 
successes; and each hundred dollars so 
invested became a thousand. Probably 
nobody who doesn’t take some chances 
of that kind will ever become very well-to- 
do. Not all speculators fail, by any 
means. 

“On the other hand, plenty of business 
enterprises suffer severe loss when the 
chances they take are not nearly so long, 
apparently, as in the average speculation 
—are not long at all, perhaps, in the 
ordinary course of business. Unforeseen 
occurrences may always make the results 
exactly the opposite of what they would 
normally be. 

“A few years ago, for instance, hundreds 
of farmers lost a lot of money when their 
herds of live stock were infected with the 
hoof and mouth disease. I knew any 
number of men who were in a situation 
like this: They had bought farms with 
partial payments, covering the balance 
with mortgages; what other money they 
had or could borrow they invested in 
cattle; they expected to realize enough 
from them to pay the interest and perhaps 
some of the principal mortgage notes 
when these fell due. 

“Before the animals were sold, however, 
the hoof and mouth epidemic appeared. 
It came suddenly. Nobody could have 
foretold it or prepared against it. Almost 
overnight the Government ordered thou- 


‘sands of head of cattle killed to prevent 


the spread of the disease; and there was 
no recourse. 

“These owners not only lost their 
cattle but a great deal besides. No 
sensible human being would normally 
have advised them against taking the 
risk they did take. It was a perfectly 
legitimate business risk. In the same 
way, no human being could have foreseen 
or prevented the loss they incurred. It 
is such chances as this that make all 
business a venture. 

“Speculation is a venture in somewhat 
the same way, except that the chances 
are longer. The difference is only in de- 
gree. The man who cannot stand losses 
when they come had better stick to rela- 
tively safe investments. His chances of 
getting somewhere in the long run are 
better. Discouragement is a bad partner 
in any occupation. 
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How do your last two years 
compare with his? 


Tuere ARE two kinds of 
managers. (Just as there are 
two kinds of superintendents, 
engineers, salesmen and ac- 
countants. ) 

One says: “I am so busy 
that I cannot possibly do any 
outside reading.” He does 
none. 

The other says: “I am so 
busy that I do not see how 
I can possibly find time for 
outside reading, but I must.” 
He does. 

T. F. Peirce, manager of 
the Pacific Desk Company, 
was very busy. ‘‘AlthoI know 
that the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Course must have great merit, be- 
cause of its national reputation, I am not in a 
particularly receptive mood,” he wrote. “My 
work is quite engrossing; I do not consider 
that I have time... .” 

But there is a difference between having a 
busy mind and having a closed mind. Mr. 
Peirce was not afraid to face the facts about 
himself. He sent for ‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” as a kind of test—to see just wherein 
his own training fell short. “I very quickly 
discovered one thing,” he wrote frankly, “and 
that was how little I actually knew about the 
science of business.” 

Within a few weeks Mr. Peirce had found 
information in the Institute Course which had 
an immediate cash value to him. A few months 
later he had persuaded twenty-five of his prin- 
cipal associates to enrol with the Institute. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Mr. T. F. PEIRCE, President 
of the Pacific Desk Company, writes: 
“When a man clips a coupon from one of your adver- 
tisements he puts himself into touch with the strongest 
lifting power in modern business.” 


In one of the advertise- 
ments of his company in the 
Los Angeles papers Mr. Peirce 
announced these enrolments 
as evidence that the Pacific 
Desk Company was in a posi- 
tion to give better service to 
business men by having, in its 
organization, men thoroly 
trained in business. 


The next step follows nat- 
urally and inevitably. 


On October 31, 1922, Mr. 
Peirce wrote: “I want you to 
be the first to know the good 
news, and that is that I have 
been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Pacific Desk 
Company and have taken over the entire con- 
trol of its stock. . . . I believe your Course 
has had much to do with making me ready to 
grasp this wonderful opportunity when pre- 
sented to me, and I desire to give full credit 
where credit is due.” 


Perhaps you are a department manager or 
a salesman, or an accountant, or an engineer. 
You have your eye set on the high places of 
business, but they seem a long way off. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can shorten the 
distance between the place where you are and 
the place where you want to be. It has proved 
that in the careers of many thousands of men. 
Will you take their word for it that “Forging 
Ahead in Business” is a guide book worth 
reading? The price is your promise to give it just 
one hour of your time. Clip the coupon. The 
decision, after that, will rest entirely with you. 


— 
| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
| 918 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which I may 
keep without obligation. 
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Take care of your air 


—and the mileage 


takes care of itself! 


Proper inflation—steadily maintained at the correct 
pound-pressure—¢gives your tires the chance to yield 
their money’s worth in service. 


Tires run under-inflated give way with alarming 
rapidity. They succumb to the bending and flexing 
of the fabric and side walls, to rim-cutting, and to 
overheating. 


Over-inflation, likewise, costs money. The going 
is rough. Squeaks develop. Breakages occur. Main- 
tenance mounts up. . 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge makes 
it easy to avoid all this. It tells you accurately the 
amount of air pressure in your tires, so you can always 
have it right. 


Get yourself a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge today. 
Keep it handy—and use it. You will soon realize 
that proper tire inflation means greater mileage. 


Sold by motor accessory shops, garages, and hard- 
ware stores. A special type is made with angle foot 
for trucks, wire wheels, and wheels with thick spokes 
or large brake drums. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


“A man can build a comfortable estate 

for himself—as large as any man needs, 
even if not very great—by intelligent 
investment in only the very soundest 
securities, such as government and first 
mortgage bonds, which return a small 
income compared with successful specu- 
lative securities, but on which the income 
is practically assured. 
“WV OU might be interested in one of my 
first investments. One does not ord1- 
narily think of life insurance as an invest- 
ment. It is protection primarily, and a 
very necessary thing to have; ee only 
secondarily is it an investment. 

“My experience with insurance was 
interesting: Early in my work at Cham- 

aign I took out two endowment policies. 

do not remember exactly how large they 
were, possibly one thousand dollars 
apiece, possibly fifteen hundred dollars 
apiece. The payments of the premiums 
was sometimes a pretty stiff task. But 
I had to meet them; and I did. 

“I did not manage to save much ready 
cash besides. However, when I came to 
Chicago in 1904 to take that position as 
vice president of a bank, my endowment 
policies were just maturing. They pro- 
vided me with the money I needed to 
buy the ten shares of stock I had to have 
in order to qualify as a director. 

“There are certain advantages in 
progressing slowly. The easy money that 
you think you earn, I have noticed, is 
very seldom at hand when you want it 
worst. Sometimes it has disappeared alto- 
gether. But the money that comes kard, 
goes hard. If you give value to get 
money, you usually exact value when you 
spend it. 

“Remember this, if you are tempted 
to speculate—I suppose that temptation 
comes more or less to everybody. Specu- 
lating with your own money, with your 
eyes wide open to the chances you are 
taking, and with more or less resignation 
about losing if lose you must, that is one 
thing. It’s a necessary thing, too; the 
country has been built by men who took 
chances. 

“But it’s a wholly different thing to 
speculate with other people’s money, or 
to lose and be sour about it, or to specu- 
late in such a way that you may have to 
help yourself out of a hole by taking other 
people’s money. In that case you are 
gambling with something more precious 
than money: your integrity is also at 
stake. 

“I have known men in responsible posi- 
tions who speculated, backed by funds 
they held in trust, and acquired fortunes 
by doing so. I have known others who 
did the same thing, or tried to, and are 
in jail now. 

“T have never felt that a man can 
afford to trifle in the least with his 
integrity. That is a hard part of any 
man’s fortune to acquire; it took me 
nineteen years to build my reputation 
up to a point where it began to pay any 
substantial dividends.” 

I have reflected a great deal on Mr. 
Heath’s career. I found it deeply inspir- 
ing. And persistently and unescapably 
he reminds me of the familiar Bible text 
from the parable of the talents: 

“Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” 


Lowest prices 
in history 
A genuine, fall-powered, guaranteed 


PHILCO BATTERY 
$17.85 


war tax paid 


$17.85 is the exchange price east of 
the Mississippi River for Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Overland, Star and other light 
cars. Genuine Philco Diamond-Grid 
Batteries for all other cars propor- 
tionately low-priced. 

Tremendous increased Philco sales 
—efficient manufacture—economical 
distribution—have made these ex- 
traordinary reductions now possible. 


Beware of under-size, under- 
powered batteries. Sooner or later 
they will get you into embarrass- 
ing, humiliating or positively dan- 
gerous situations. 


to US Oe 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
OF PHILCO 


ILCO 


SERVICE 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR. G. L. M. 
—and then HE got a Philcol 


Whal experiences—humilialing or danger- 
ous—have YOU had with just ordinary 
batteries? We would be glad to hear from you. 


“The night before I 
got my Philco” 


—writes G. L. M.—“my old (xxxxx) battery ‘passed out’ 
during a heavy storm. Drenched to the skin—mud oozing 
into my shoe tops—I sloshed and cussed and CRANKED.” 

Then HE—like thousands upon thousands of car own- 
ers—got his Philco. A mighty surge of power for quick 
starts. Sustained power for lights and ignition. Exclusive 
Philco construction for long-lasting, economical life. 

Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries for years have been 
standard—not only for high power, high capacity and long 
life, but for low cost per month of service. 

Today, the first cost of a full-powered, guaranteed 
Philco Battery—with its famous Diamond-Grid Plates and 
other exclusive Philco features—is actually even less than 
for just an ordinary battery. 

Install a Philco NOW. Have the assurance of instant, 
whirling starts—of lavish, unfailing power for brilliant 
lights, steady ignition, a commanding horn. Your nearest 
Philco Service Station has the right Philco for your car. 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard also for farm lighting and isolated power services; for 
radio, electric motor trucks, industrial tractors, mine locomotives and passenger cars; 
for marine work, auxiliary power, etc. Whatever you use batteries for, write Philco. 


nf Over 5500 Philco Stations all over 
(ght a the U.S. There is one near you. 
DIAMOND GRID Write for address, if necessary. 

|< BATTERIES | 


DIAMOND GRID 
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“Hassler 


Write for “An Auto 
Biography." This new 
Hassler booklet, sent free 
on request, will grip you 
with its human interest, 
no matter what car 


you drive 


THE riding public of America is be- 
coming more and more particular how it 
rides. 

It was inevitable that there should 
develop such an organization as that 
of Robert H. Hassler, Inc., which de- 
votes itself to the one exclusive, special- 
ized task of making motor cars ride more 
comfortably. 

In the last ten years this company 
has unquestionably become the world’s 
foremost organization of ‘‘comfort en- 
gineers.”’ 

The best evidence of its results is 
that one car out of every ten on the 
roads of America today is Hassler 
equipped. 

There is no car so fine in its spring 
action that Hasslers will not improve 
its riding qualities. Hasslers remove 
“road consciousness.” Naturally, also, 
they save the car itself from deprecia- 
tion and thereby earn their own way 
many times over. 


Ropsrt H. HAssLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


“ONE CAR OUT OF EVERY TEN IN USE TODAY IS HASSLER EQUIPPED” 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


How You Can Do 
More and Be More 


(Continued from page 15) 


clarity, and in a flash the long-sought-for 
solution appeared. 

“How many public speakers have ex- 

erienced all of the horrors of stage fright 
before every appearance—even after years 
of experience. Yet when the moment 
comes to step onto the stage, the terror 
suddenly departs, the mind clears, every 
nerve and muscle responds to the stimulus 
of the great gathering; and the speaker 
literally ‘outdoes himself.’ 

“So by innumerable instances—physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual—we are assured that 
men have within themselves capacities 
beyond the limits of the usual. The prob- 
lem is how to use this knowledge to the 
improvement of our everyday work. No 
one of us wants to be always in a state 
of super-excitement, even if that were 
possible. What we do want is, day by day, 
to do more and to be more, with the equip- 
ment that we have. 

“First of all, no man can unlock the 
secret chamber of his unused powers if 
he lives in a state of fear. Thousands of 
persons pass through the world without 
ever living at all in any real sense. They 
are afraid of something—always. Afraid 
of other people; afraid of losing their jobs; 
afraid of being cheated out of their sav- 
ings; afraid of what their acquaintances 
will say of them; afraid of old age; afraid 
of death. 

“Fear is the great traitor; every hour 
which we spend under its domination is an 
hour subtracted from our lives. 


“OME years ago I hypnotized a number 
of patients at Clark University and 
put them through a series of extremely 
interesting tests. To one man, unusually 
susceptible, I said: 

“We are now going to apply a hot iron 
to your back. It will scorch you; the skin 
will blister; it will hurt so that you will 
hardly be able to endufe it. ut you 
must endure it just as long as you possibly 
can. When it becomes unbearable we 
will stop, but don’t cry out until you have 
reached the limit.’ 

“Of course no hot iron was applied— 
merely the pressure of a sensitive ther- 
mometer. When the patient cried out 
that the heat was too much we recorded 
the reading of the thermometer. 

“After a few minutes we reversed the 
experiment, using the same thermometer, 
but saying that this time a tube of liquid 
air was to be applied. We explained how 
the feeling of cold would grow more and 
more intense, and asked the subject not 
to cry out until he could stand no more. 

“When he did so, we read the thermom- 
eter—and ¿his was the significant thing: 
Between the first reading and the second 
there was a difference of more than six 
degrees. The temperature of the room 
was the same; there had been no outward 
change in the subject’s conditions. But 
inside everything had changed. 

“Now, if fear can cause such physical 
phenomena as that, think what the day- 
by-day effect must be on the brain, the 
heart, and the nerves! Every emotion 
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E might as well be frank 
about it. Everybody knows 
it’s so. The country is full 


of people who spend a lot of time 
every day crawling over each other 
trying to get in and out of two door 
enclosed cars. 


The first two door Brougham was built 
seven years ago by Jordan for the 
woman who had grown weary of open 
cars. 


She was delighted—at first—until she 
got tired of having the passengers in 
the rear seat climb over her to get out 
—until she got tired of having her 
friends walk around the car through 
the mud to get in. 


Then she saw a great flock of manu- 
facturers stampeding to build a two 
door car—because two doors are cheap- 
er than four. 


Thousands of open car owners, inex- 
perienced with enclosed car driving, 
bought that kind. 


Now Jordan has produced the Four 
Door Brougham and the same thou- 
sands now want it. 


Thousands of experienced enclosed 


The Crawling Over Days Are Gone 


car owners, still driving bulky Sedans 
want to escape the feeling that every 
man and woman dislikes—the feeling 
of being a chauffeur—driving a bus. 


The Jordan Four Door Brougham has 
all the advantages of a compact, light 
weight, intimate car with all the ca- 
pacity and comfort of the Sedan. 


The quality is Jordan throughout. 


Lines are long and low, rounded to 
relieve the eye grown weary of sharp 
corners. i 
Doors swing wide, and cushions tilt to 
a position of relaxed ease. Upholstery 
in fashionable broadcloth harmonized 
to suit the most critical woman’ taste. 


Interior fittings in platinum finish. 


A trunk with two suit cases—not hung 
on behind—but built in to harmonize 
with this delightful touring brougham. 


Take this advertisement to any dealer 
or salesman selling any line of cars and 
ask him if it’s true. 


Every one of them will tell you that 
the real demand is for a four door en- 
closed car—at a price. 


Jordan has it now. 
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“Operate YOu parr a 
socket — jo’s new 
anp Battery—radio 
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development. 


Gould 


Over 60 great railroads use Gould 
Batteries for signal or car lighting 
service. Gould Automobile Bat- 
teries are built to the same high 
standard of quality. 


Rigid navy specificatio 
ae are met by Gouk 
made by the same men w i 

Gould Automobile Batter’ va 


Gould 


ns of five 
l Batteries 


Two of the largest builders of farm- 
light plants in America, after ex- 
haustive tests, adopted Gould Bat- 
teries as standard equipment. Gould 
Automobile Batteries are built to 
the same high standard of quality. 


Gould 


Gould Battery 


for Motor Cars 


HE building of quality storage batteries requires skilled 
electro-chemical engineering ability, a large investment in 


plant facilities, and above all—experience. A quarter-century 
of battery-building for every purpose, and the most 
complete battery plant in America, are back of every 
Gould Automobile Battery. For a quality battery and 
quality battery service, go to the Gould Service Station— 
there is one near you. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
30 East 42d Street New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco Plant: Depew, N.Y. 
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leaves its trace upon the sensitive sub- 
stance of the mind. The same emotion, 
weakly submitted to, day in and day out, 
wears a deep path for itself. The man who 
once lets the fear of living begin to work 
upon him has started a habit as insidious 
and as destructive as the use of drugs. 
“Please note that I say the fear of 
living. None of us is without some fear. 
Those few who declare that they have 
none are thinking of shock, or panic, or 
acute fright; but not of the subtler forms, 
like fear of God, of dishonor, of failure in 
their highest purposes for themselves or 
others. Such wholesome fears are neces- 
sary, because they are the roots of so many 
of our strongest interests. Fear has its 
place in the great scheme of character 
development; but as an antagonist to be 
conquered, not as a master to be served. 
“Dr. John George Gehring, has recently 
ublished a book called “The Hope of the 
Vanade” which all might read with profit. 
Every one of us is a ‘variant’ in some 
degree. Nature never repeats. Each one 
of us has some personal idiosyncrasy 
which sets us off from the rest of the race. 


“TYyOCTOR GEHRING shows how fear- 
fully destructive are the illswhich fear 
inflicts. Take this one case as typical: A 
young married woman, who always had en- 
joyed good health, became subject to at- 
tacks of what she described as ‘a sort of ter- 
ror, forwhich she could givenoexplanation. 
“She could not sit or sleep without 
the presence of an attendant in the room. 
She could not leave her garden, even 
though accompanied by a nurse. She 
declared that when she attempted to pass 
through the gate she was overcome by an 
overwhelming sense of distress which pre- 
vented her taking another step forward. 
“A physical examination revealed only 
a slight digestive trouble. This was rem- 
edied. Then came the larger task of re- 
moving from the mind the haunting fear 
which made an apparently healthy woman 
a prisoner in her own front yard. 

“Doctor Gehring explained to her that 
she was the victim of a habit which, by 
frequent yieldings, had excavated grooves 
in the subconsciousness, and that for her 
to fall into that particular groove had 
become practically an automatism. Ex- 
perience has shown, he said, that such 
automatisms of an undesirable character 
are best treated by the substitution of 
other and normal babies: and that they 
cannot be dislodged by merely trying to 
drive them out. 

“Accordingly, the patient was not 
argued with, bid was asked to walk as 
far as she could through the gate, and to 
stand still when the moment came that 
she could go no farther. After a few 
minutes of such surrender to the fear, the 
acuteness of the distress would lessen, and 
she was told then to go a few steps farther 
to some easily remembered landmark, 
such as a tree. Arrived there she was to 
retrace her steps and consider the first 
lesson accomplished. Under no circum- 
stances was she to allow the first terror to 
frighten her back home. This lesson was to 
be repeated a few days in succession with- 
out increasing the distance. 

“Every repetition of the act became 
easier. Then, another tree, farther from 
the gate, was made the daily goal. After 
some weeks, not without much protest, 
and supported by continual encourage- 
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ment, the lady reached some friendly door- 
steps at a distance of one fifth of a mile, 
upon which she sank with great relief. 
From this time she progressed rapidly. 

“No matter what form our own special 
fear may take, the way to victory is 
pointed clearly in this case. One must 
face it frankly the first day; a little more 
frankly and firmly the second; with a 
little larger resolution the third, and so on. 
Gradually the groove which submission 
has worn will become healed over, and a 
new groove of self-confidence will be 
formed in its place. 


“So! THE first counsel which the psy char 
ogist can give,” said Doctor Hall, ‘ 

to analyze your fears. Discover w haan 
they have their roots. Then begin to 
build up some habit of positive action. 

If they are old offenders shay do not give 
up easily; but steady daily education of 
the will eradicates even the worst of them 
and opens the way to the larger powers of 
mind which they obstruct. 

“In the second place, it is a wise rule 
to vary your routine occasionally, to shake 
your mind out of the paths which come to 
be habitual. Our primitive ancestors lived 
lives of stirring variety: Feasting alter- 
nated with fasting; t the stress of battle 
with periods of lazy recuperation; the clan 
dwelt sometimes in the forests, again on 
the open prairies. Thus, both mind and 
body were kept flexible. 

“But we modern folk lead routine lives. 
We easily drop into grooves of doing and 
thinking. In some directions we dre over- 
developed; in others atrophied. bik e should 
make a conscious effort to supply variety. 

“Tf it is your habit to go to bed at nine 
o’clock, stay up some night until the wee 
small hours. If you have lived a long time 
in one place, make a journey into a far 
country, where you will meet people whose 
thinking and customs are wholly different. 
The stimulus of variety is one of the keys 
which opens the locked and unused cham- 
bers of the mind. 

“In the third place, the psychologist has 
a profound respect for the power of the 
emotions. In our modern world, most 
people pass through life without ever 
experiencing the tremendous energizing 

ect of perfect abandon. They feel 
aiteas, ut they never know the trans- 
forming influence of a great love. They 
are irritable, but never really angry. To 
be short-tempered and petulant is merely 
to fritter away nervous energy; but I pity 
the man whose spirit has never been 
stirred by really righteous wrath. 

“Years ago I conducted a study among 
college students on the subject of anger 
and its effects. I remember especially 
the testimony of one young woman who 
said that until her senior year she had 
never been angry. 

“In that year, however, the other girls 
in her dormitory began to impose upon 
her placid nature. They borrowed her 
books and neglected to return them. They 
borrowed her clothes without permission, 
sending them back in bad condition or 
forgetting to send them back at all. They 
abused the privileges of her room. 

“One night, after a long succession of 
these annoyances, the young woman was 
surprised to discover inside herself a new 
and unfamiliar emotion. She flushed, her 
finger nails dug into her palms, breathing 
was more rapid, an access of power seemed 


Ready to Serve 


EST. 1869 


COOKED 


PURE ode pRODUCTS , 
H.J. HEINZ CO. f 
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COOKED 


You do not have to cook 
Heinz Macaroni. Heinz 
makes it and then cooks it 
with Cheese and Mushroom 
Sauce. It is only necessary 
for you to heat it and serve. 


CAnother Ready-to-Serve Heinz food 


HEINZ 


COOKED 


SPAGHETTI 


in Tomato Sauce with Cheese 


<=) 
Or 


CA new cooked food deliciously prepared 


acaroni 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 
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Even a Die bnd may express 
your good taste in decoration 


NLY after your home is completed and your furniture 
is in place can you realize fully the wisdom of choosing 
hardware that is appropriate as well as secure. 


Consider this trim Sargent knob of solid bronze with its 
quaint ‘“‘tear drop”? escutcheon. These designs, inherited from 
Colonial days, are in complete accord with the white paneled 
door and the studied simplicity of the interior. 


There are Sargent styles to agree with every architectural 
and decorative plan—escutcheons, door knobs, cylinder locks 
and various kindred hardware. All are beautifully designed, 
and as lasting as the home. 


Before you start to build, send for the Sargent Book of Designs 
and with your architect select the locks and hardware which 
will add most to the beauty and convenience of your new 


home. 
SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 
45 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


to flow through every muscle and nerve. 
In this exalted condition she made a cir- 
cuit of the rooms of her tormentors and 
had it out with them once and for all. 
Whereupon, to quote her own words, ‘the 
peace of God settled upon her spirit.’ 

“Self-control is a nabe achievement. 
Don’t interpret what I have said as be- 
littling it in any sense. But love and 
wrath can release tremendous powers 
within us. Homer immortalized the 
wrath of Achilles. The Bible has much to 
tell us of the righteous wrath of God. 
Don’t carry your self-control to a point 
where you become colorless. ` There are 
times when you-need to give your emo- 
tions full swing, if you are to achieve 
anything beyond the ordinary. 


“JN THE fourth place, one must have a 
driving interest if he expects his life to 
carry very far. History is full of examples 
to prove that powers slumber in millions 
of men, awaiting an urgent call. Crom- 
well was merely an English country gentle- 
man until well into middle life. Yet there 
came a crisis which stirred the depths of 
his nature and, behold, the country squire 
blazed into leadership. 

“Only a few months before the Civil 
War, Ulysses S. Grant was hauling wood 
in St. Louis, a middle-aged failure. But 
the war came; the training for which peace 
had afforded no outlet was urgently re- 
quired; and the middle-aged failure be- 
came the General and the President. 

“Somewhere in the world there is work 
for every man which is infinitely worth- 
while. Until a man finds that work he 
need never expect to use himself to full 
capacity. 

“You may not need to leave your pres- 
ent sition to find it. Poseibly all you 

is a new vision of your work in its 
sekan to the great machinery of human 
service, and oe rstanding of the supreme 
importance and dignity of every useful 
task which is well and fitly done. Every 
man has the right to a thrillof real achieve- 
ment. Seek that thrill. For until you 
find it you will never put forth all of your 
powers. 

“Finally, every man must develop for 
himself some point of vicw, some philos- 
ophy, which will enable him to deal with 
the petty worries of everyday life and 
drive through to real results. 

“Lincoln, when his burdens seemed al- 
most unbearable, had a phrase with which 
he freed his mind. ‘This too will pass,’ he 
said; meaning that, viewed from the dis- 
tance of another year or of many years, 
the problem of the moment would seem 
insignificant. Other men, with other 
mental calisthenics, have put away annoy- 
ance and kept their vision clear. 

“But the problem of worth-while 
achievement involves something more 
fundamental than a mere phrase. One 
must work out for himself some creed, 
some faith, some conviction that the life 
which has been given him to lead is im- 
portant. The Great Physician said, ‘Ac- 
cording to your faith be it unto you.” And 
every psychologist can testify to the fact 
that even very ordinary men and women 
can be more and do more, if they begin by 
believing that they possess greater powers 
than they have ever yet called into action, 
and go forward with the determination to 
demand a little more of themselves with 
each succeeding day.” 
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The Land of Promise 
Does Not Fail the 
Right Man 


(Continued from page 16) 


age of thirty-one. The story of how he 
gained that knowledge, and of the directed 
purpose that drove him for eighteen hours 
a day through the years of his early 
youth, is the greatest incentive to applied 
ambition that I have ever known. 

Sarnoff was born on February 27th, 
1891, in the little town of Uzlian on the 
steppes of southern Russia, a twenty- 
hour journey from Warsaw. About two 
hundred people, most of them Jews, lived 
there in small wooden shacks with scraggly 
garden plots behind them. 

Like most of his fellow townsmen, the 
elder Sarnoff was a trader. He went 
about among the moujiks, or peasants, 
bartering shoes, clothing, and other neces-" 
sities for produce and occasional live 
stock. Money was almost unknown in 
those primitive regions. The trader’s 
returns were barely sufficient to keep his 
family fed and clothed. 

Stories of the wonderful opportunities 
in America were forever filtering through 
the village, firing the ambitions of all but 
the old or shiftless. When David was 
three years old, his father sold his stock 
of goods and set out for the United States, 
promising to send for his family as soon 
as he could save the money. ‘There was 
a baby younger than David at the time, 
and a second brother was born a few 
months after the father’s departure. 

The elder Sarnoff was destined to find 
the “Land of Promise” less of a Golconda 
than he had anticipated. Six hard years 
passed before the margin between his 
meager earnings and the money he sent 
home to keep the family alive was suffi- 
cient to buy tickets for their passage to 
the new world. And he broke down his 
health in the effort. 


THE men of the mother’s family had 
been rabbis for generations, and she 
was determined that David, her first-born, 
should follow in their footsteps. When 
he was six years old she sent him, with 
many tears, to the far-off settlement of 
Korme, where his granduncle, a man 
deeply versed in the Hebrew religion, 
ministered over a pitiful parish of twelve 
persons. This was a thousand-mile jour- 
ney, and the boy had to take it alone. 

He traveled by train from Minsk to the 
railway station nearest his destination. 
Then came a two-hundred-mile “stage” 
trip through a bleak and dreary country. 
This stage, which made the journey 
weekly, was a rough cart with straw 
sprinkled on its board bottom. Here the 
travelers huddled while they jounced 
over the almost impassable roads. 

One must have a fair comprehension 
of the next three years of David Sarnoff’s 
life in order to make the later incidents 
seem at all credible. In this thumbnail 
village, stuck on a hillside in the rolling 
reaches of Barisov, there was no other 
child and no source of amusement. In 
all its outward manifestations the six- 


year-old boy’s youth came to a stop. | 
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Comfort begins the moment you put 
on a pair of Hanover Shoes and con- 
tinues until the end of their long service. 

at's because Hanover Shoes are 
made right—-in our own factories—of 
finest leathers, by master craftsmen. 
And, Hanover Shoes stay right—hold- 
ing their shape, looking ‘‘good as new” 
for an unusually long time. 
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Hanovers. 
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Every morning he had to get up at seven 
o’clock, and almost immediately begin a 
course of study that lasted, with brief 
interludes for meals, until eight o’clock 
at night. His one-sided application was 
confined solely to the Talmud and other 
holy books. As soon as he had mastered 
the elements of the Hebrew language, he 


was forced to memorize two thousand , 


words a day, translate them into the 
colloquial Jewish tongue, and recite them, 
letter-perfect, to his granduncle once a 


week. Every Thursday this ordeal came, ' 


and if he missed a single sentence he was 
severely reprimanded. 

“I had no intention of becoming a 
rabbi,” Sarnoff told me. “But I knew 
that this job must be done, and I threw 
my whole being into it in order to get it 
over as soon as possible. Studying twelve 
hours a day, memorizing twelve thousand 
words a week, necessarily developed my 
pôwers-of memory and of concentration 
to a sharp edge. It was a dreary routine 
then—but I am thankful for it now. 


“CYNE thing that made it possible for me 
to hold fast was my dream of Ameri- 


| ca, the land of golden opportunity, to 
ften | 


which I knew I was some day going. 
I would lie awake at night, imagining what 
I would do in that wonderful country. 
The vision was so close, so vivid, that I 
ached with the mere yearning of it. 

“I was between nine and ten years old 
when I received word from my mother 
that the tickets which would take us to 
America had at last arrived. I was to 
join her at Minsk, whence we were to go 

y train to Libau. 
most wonderful I had ever heard. 

“The hour that followed our reunion 
in Libau is etched into my memory ‘so 
deeply that’ I shall never forget one 
detail. We were waiting until it was 
time to board the boat for England when 
we noticed that a tremendous crowd had 
collected in the principal street. One of 
the sporadic Russian revolutions was 
brewing. 

“As we watched the surging people a 
company of mounted Cossacks came 
charging down. They called on the crowd 
to disperse. No one moved. The Cos- 
sack leader barked a word of command— 
and the whole company rode into the 
wailing mob, lashing out with their long 
whips and trampling women and children 
under the hoofs of their horses. The sight 
sickened me and I clung to my mother’s 
skirts. 

““Tet us leave at once!’ I pleaded. ‘In 
the Land of Promise there will never be 
anything like this!’ 

‘An hour later we were on the boat, the 
first I had ever seen. I marveled at its 
movement as we swept out of the harbor; 
and all the rest of the day, and long after 
the stars came out at night, I watched 
the receding shore line and the other 
vessels coming and going. Never had 
I been so excited or happy. 

“At Liverpool, where we were to take 


| another boat to the United States, new 


wonders were waiting for me. As we 
stood on a corner near the pier, a trolley 
car came clanging down the street. To 
me it seemed moving without any kind 
of propelling force—and I was sure that 
everyone in America must travel about 
in that fashion. I suppose that we were 
as strange a sight to other people as the 


The news was the. 


trolley was to me. In Russia it is still 
cold in early June—and we were wearing 
the fur caps and clothing which were a 
suitable enough garb when we left home. 

“A curious incident happened just after 
we bearded the steamer on which we 
were to be steerage passengers to Mont- 
real. It’s funny now; but it seemed 
tragic enough to me then. You see, 
Mother had brought along two big 
bundles, one containing the feather ticks 
that had been stretched on our board 
pallets at home, the other holding food 
enough for our four mouths through the 
entire trip. The feather ticks were being 
toted because of some queer notion that 
they could not possibly be replaced in 
America. The food consisted of bread, 
cake, and pickled meats, all prepared 
in strict orthodox style. Mother had 
warned me that if anything happened 
to that food we should not be able to 
eat atall. Rather than touch the regular 
steerage fare, she would starve. 

“Well, we had just boarded the steamer, 
where a heap of luggage was being lowered 


“into the hold, when I saw our feather 


ticks disappearing down the hatchway— 
and with them the straw hamper of food! 
Visions of starvation flashed over me. 
I ran forward, took a wild leap and 
plunged down into the hold! It was a 
sheer drop of fifty feet: to the bottom. 
Fortunately, I “landed: on :some soft 
bundles that broke my fall. 

“Crawling around until . had found 
the hamper, ‘I clutched it with a death- 
grip. eanwhile, I could hear far-off 
wails from above. Mother and the other 
women near by were: sure that I was 
killed. Finally; a seaman appeared, 
knotted a rope around my waist, and I 
was hoisted up like a sack of meal. I 
reached daylight again, holding for dear 
life to the basket of food. 

“*You’ll get along all right in America,’ 
laughed a sailor who spoke our tongue.” 


"THE family finally was reunited with the 
elder Sarnoff, towhom the telegram sent 
by the agent had been mistranslated. They 
moved into a tiny ten-dollar-a-month flat 
in a Ghetto tenement house. Here the 
father took to his bed a few weeks later 
with chronic asthma of a severe type. 
There were only a few dollars ahead, and 
David was the one child old enough and 
strong enough to go to work. His 
opportunities were limited to employment 
among the people of his own race, for he 
knew no English. 

He got a part-time job as delivery boy 
in a nearby butcher shop and, a few 
weeks later, started a newspaper delivery 
route for the Jewish “Morning Journal.” 
Thus he earned enough money to feed 
the family meagerly and to pay the rent. 
In the winter ahead there were to come 
days when they would lack even the price 
of the smallest scuttle of coal that the 
dealers would sell. 

So far, his “Land of Promise” had 
merely laid on a nine-year-old boy’s 
shoulders an almost unbearable burden. 
And to this was added a further worry. 

“Somehow, I must go to school,” he 
kept telling himself, “or else the things I 
have planned can never come true.” 

His mother agreed with him. To- 
gether they figured out how he could get 
up at four o’clock in the morning, deliver 
and sell papers from then until school 
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The $12 a week mechanic 
who became a millionaire! 


WENTY-THREE years ago, 

John C. Wahl was working as 
a mechanic in Peoria, Illinois, at 
$12 a week. 


To-day, he is a millionaire— 
having an income that runs into 
six figures—nationally and inter- 
. nationally known as the inventor 
of the Wahl Adding Machine, the 
“Wahl Fountain Pen, and presi- 
dent of The Wahl Company, 
manufacturers of the famous 
Eversharp pencil. 


It is interesting to note that the 
change for the better in the life 
of John C. Wahl came the day he 
saw an advertisement 
that hit him straight be- 
tween the eyes. As he 

uts it, “it told how the 

nternational Corre- 
spondence Schools could 
make a draftsman of a 
fellow without interfer- 
ing with his daily work.” $ 
That day, John C. Wahl ~- 


enrolled and started to build for 
the future. His present success is 
proof that he builded well. 


“Pick the line of work you like 
best,” he said the other day, “and 
stick to it. Study hard and success 
will take care of itself. Nothing 
is impossible when a man makes 
up his mind that he’s going to get 
ahead.” . 


John C. Wahl is just one of 
thousands of I. C. S. students 
who, by study and close applica- 
tion to business, have made good 
in a big way. The lives of such 
men should be an inspiration and 
a guide to every man who 
wants a better job and a 
bigger salary. 

If the I. C. S. can 
smooth the way to suc- 
cess for other men, it can 
help you. If it can help 
other men to go forward 
to better jobs or to suc- 
cess in businesses of their 


own, it can surely help you, too. 


One hour a day, spent with the 
I. C.S. in your own home, will 
prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 


At least find out how by mark- 
ing and mailing this coupon. It 
doesn’t obligate you in any way, 
but it may be the means of chang- 
ing your entire life. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 
— INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7486-C, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
of %8 page booklet “Whe Wins and Why” 
and tell ina how I can “qualify for the tion or in he 
subject before which I Have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Ste phy and Ty, 
Banking and Banking Law Busi 1 
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Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secre High School Sub; 
Spanish O French Dlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering rel 


echanical En; er tractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architecturál Draftsman 
Machine S! Practice Concréte Builde: 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine mistry 
Civil En: T Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 


Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Radio Mathematics 


Depan eenaa aoaaa ineen Fa z 
Pı residing in Canada should send this coupon he 
International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
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“Thankful” for a 
Faultless past 
and future 


Those men who are fortunate 
enough to lounge and sleep in 
Faultless ighcwest=sedog? 
nightwear—will offer up whole- 
hearted thanks for such whole- 
some comfort. 


Men who wear Faultless Nightwear 
had their first Thanksgiving in 1881. 
Since then Faultless Pajamas, Sleep 
Coats and Night Shirts have become 
a standard in the sleep equipment of 
discriminating men. 

Because Faultless Nightwear is cut to 
conform to the lines of the body, there 
is ample room at the shoulders, elbows 
and knees. No binding, chafing, or 
pinching anywhere. The buttons stay 
put. 

You will find Faultless Nightwear 
made of exquisite fabrics—in beautiful 
patterns—to fit any stature, any purse, 
Ask for Faultless Nightwear and sleep 
in comfort. 

Men folks will be elated to find Fault- 
less Nightwear among their holiday 
surprises! 


THE FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR 
CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Company) 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
Pajamas Sleepcoats Nightshirts 
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time, and work at such jobs as he could 
find when school was over. In some way 
they would pull through. The good God 
must make it possible. 

In September, David Sarnoff went to 
school for the first time in his life. 
Totally ignorant ot the language of his 
adopted country, he spent the first few 
weeks at almost a dead loss. By that 
time, however, he had mastered the 
alphabet and learned a rudimentary list 
of words. Then he began to shoot ahead. 
The twelve-hour-a-day grind for three 
years in lonely Barisov had fitted his mind 
for almost any task. Within a year he 
could speak and read English with fair 
fluency, and he was getting acquainted 
with such unfamiliar subjects as arith- 
metic and geography... . 

Sarnoff 1s to-day one of the ablest 

ublic speakers in the radio field of the 
United tates. And in conversation one 
cannot help being struck by the range and 
aptness of his words. I asked him to tell 
me what had made these things possible. 

“I suppose it all started back in that 
old East Side school,” he said. “As soon 
as I understood English passably well, I 
resolved that I would never come across 
an unfamiliar word without mastering 
its meaning and its pronunciation. For 
a long time I must have been a nuisance 
to the teachers and a menace to the 
dictionary—but I have always kept that 
resolve. Even to-day, if a man uses a 
word that is strange to me I am not 
ashamed to ask him what it means.” 

Near the end of the boy’s first year in 
school someone discovered that he had a 
good singing voice. This led to his being 
taken into the choir of a neighboring 
synagogue. His new duties added one 
dollar and a half to his weekly earnings, 
but they made it necessary for him to 
rehearse four or five nights a week. 

Altogether, he was working and study- 
ing from four o’clock in the morning until 
after eleven at night. One may get some 
idea of the terrific strain of dis routine 
from the fact that his physical growth 
almost entirely stopped. Not until he was 
sixteen, and under slightly less pressure, 
did his body again‘begin to develop. 


N THE late winter of his second school 

year an almost dominating influence 
entered the boy’s life. On the twelfth of 
February, his teacher told to her classes 
the story of Abraham Lincoln. David 
listened raptly, and he left the school with 
his heart singing. 

“Lincoln was a boy who had just as 
hard a time as I’m having,” he told his 
mother. ‘And he won in spite of every- 
thing. I shall never be discouraged!” 

Whenever he had a few spare minutes 
in the months ahead he would hurry to 
a public library a few blocks away, ask 
for one of the numerous lives of the 
“Martyr President ’’and revel in its pages. 
For years he kept up this practice inter- 
mittently, until he knew Lincoln’s life 
as few native Americans ever know it. 
To-day a splendid portrait of “Old Abe” 
hangs prominently on the wall of his 
office in the world’s tallest building. ... 

“You must not forget that I had one 
great advantage,” Sarnoff cautioned me. 
“It was tremendously deep understanding 
of what America’s opportunities really 
meant. I had come from Russia, the 
land of oppression, to this land of the 


free. Can you possibly imagine the hope 
it held out for me?” 

After two years of selling newspapers 
in the Ghetto, earnin barely enough for 
the family to live on, David decided that 
competition was too keen in that district. 
He began looking around for a news- 
stand, with an established route of 
customers, in some other section of the 
city. Finally he heard that a stand was 
for sale over on the West Side, in a 
thickly congested Irish district. 

The price of the stand was two hundred 
dollars—an altogether impossible sum. 
But neighbors, who had come from the 
same town in Russia, agreed to lend him 
the money. The family moved to a 
flat near where the stand was located. 
Here the eleven-year-old boy embarked 
on an even tougher grind than he had 
known before. His morning route took 
all his time from four o’clock until school 
opened; his afternoon deliveries kept him 
busy from the moment school closed until 
his late supper hour; and then he traveled 
by street car far down to the lower East 
Side for the choir rehearsals that brought 
him the much-needed extra pay of one 
dollar and a half a week. It was often 
midnight when he got back home. 


BY THE time he was fifteen the boy 
had completed the eight-year common- 
school course and had built up his news- 
paper sales until the family circumstances 
were slightly more comfortable. Then his 
father’s lingering illness was ended by 
death. David decided that the day had 
come when he must make the venture 
into the business world of which he had 
long been dreaming. 

ff didn’t quite know what I was 
going to do,” he told me; “but I was 

etermined that it must be something 
in which I could shake loose from the 
environments I had known. I wouldn’t 
be a day laborer, or a dockhand, or a 
pushcart merchant, or a stevedore, for 
example. 

“Before even looking for a job, I 
thought things over carefully. I realized 
that the people with whom I would have - 
to compete in business could get a normal 
degree of success with a moderate amount 
of work. On account of my youth and 
my race, however, I would have to give 
at least fifty per cent, perhaps one hundred 
per cent, more effort if I expected to keep 
pace with them or to pass them. In 
other words, I would have to be about 
twice as efficient as the other fellow. This 
situation did not strike me as unfair; 
I accepted it as a necessary handicap. 

“The only thing I knew much about 
was newspapers, and I thought that 
perhaps I might land a job in a newspaper 
office. |The nearest one was the old 
‘Herald’ plant at Thirty-fifth Street and 
Broadway. One Saturday forenoon in 
the spring of 1906 I dressed myself as 
neatly as I could and walked over there. 

“The first man I saw was the manager 
of the little Postal Telegraph and Com- 
mercial Cable office on the main floor of 
the building. This office handled the 
press dispatches for the paper and such 
casual telegraph business as drifted in 
from the street. I asked the man if 
he would tell me to whom I must apply 
for work. He looked me over carefully. 

“I need a new messenger boy,’ he said 
finally. ‘If you want to work for five 
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How famous movie stars keep 
their hair soft and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and luxuriant 


N°? one can be really attractive, with- 
out beautiful well-kept hair. 


Study the pictures of these beautiful 
women. Just see how much their hair 
has to do with their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper sham- 
pooing is the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
all the real life and lustre, the natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if 
it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 


Mulsified 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


secret of having 
beautiful hair 


Dorothy Dalton 


gummy; if the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, or if it is full of dandruff, it 
is all due to improper shampooing. 

You. will be delighted to see how eas 
it is to keep your hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a cup or glass with a little warm water 
is sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over 
the hair and rub it in. It makes an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather which 
rinses out quickly and easily, removin 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff an 
excess oil—the chief causes of all hair 
troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have the appearance of being muc 
thicker and heavier than ‘it really is. 

It keeps the scalp soft and healthy, 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet-goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


Splendid for 
Children— 
Fine for Men 
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Do You Believe 
in Luck ? 


Thousands waste the best years of their 
life waiting for some “stroke of luck” to 
make them successful. Two men starting 
exactly alike as babies with the same 
kind of attention—then as boys with the 
same advantages of education—then as 
young men feeling around for a start in 
life—and then after the final test as 
men, one is a failure, 
the other a big suc- 
cess. Is it luck? No 
indeed. 


Luck vs. Self 


; The one who succeeded 
believed in himself. He 
grabbed his opportunities 
as he saw them and made 
good because he was pre- 
seif Pared. He planned his 
progress step y step and 
fitted himself with special 
training for the line of 
work he wanted to follow 
A“ and liked the best. The 
i other fellow—the failure 
im —blinded by his un- 
Waj reasoning belief in luck 
AW that never came, could 
only say: "That man sure 
was born lucky.” 


There Is No 
Luck 


Luck is exactly what you 
make it. There is an old 
saying—'‘Thoee who have 
—get.’’ The more you go 
after and get for yourself 
f instead of waiting for 
“luck” to come, the more 
good fortune is forced on 
you. Those who are pa- 
tiently waiting for some- 
thing good to turn up are 
invariably disappoin' 

in life—those who know 
that they can make their 
own good fortune always 
find plenty of it waiting. 


Stop Idle 
Dreaming 


Take action and make 
our dreams come true. 
Make up your mind to be 
a success in that line of 
work or profession you 
like best—get the special 
training that will fit you. 
Do this and you will make 
“ your own good luck. But 
remember, the big thing 
is to be prepared—to have 
the special training that 
will enable you to make 
use of the many oppor- 
At the Age of GO tunities that will surely 

come your wey just as 
soon as you have un- 
bounded faith in yourself. 
Now take the first and 
really most important 
step in making your own 
good luck by sending in 
the coupon. This puts 
you under no obligation 
and no agents will bother 
you. 


American School 


a 
He believes 
in Luck Him: 
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His Luck 
At the Age of 40 
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dollars a ‘week, and ten cents an hour 
overtime, I’ll take you on.’ 

“As I glanced at the clicking telegraph 
sounder, the remembrance flashed over 
me that in Russia no person of my race 
was allowed to operate one of these 
instruments. Perhaps, while working as 
an office boy, I could learn how to become 
an operator. This would be a distinct 
step in the direction I was headed. So 
I jumped at the offer. 

“The five dollars a week was not enough 
for the family to live on, of course; but 
I knew that by getting up at four o’clock 
I could still handle my morning routes, 
and my brothers were now old enough to 
take care of the afternoon business. 

“With the first money I was able to 
save, I bought a telegraph sending instru- 
ment for two dollars and a book of 
instructions and codes. I studied the 
book in every spare minute and kept the 
instrument in my bedroom at home, 
where I used to practice on it for an hour 
or so nightly before going to bed. The 
manager was kind enough to let me try 
my skill on the office instrument when 
nothing was coming over the lines. 
Within six months I had learned the 
Morse code and was able to operate with 
a fair degree of proficiency. 

“Meanwhile, a man down in the main 
office of the cable company had become 
interested in me; and occasionally, in the 
lulls between business, we would send 
messages back and forth. To him I 
confided my hope of getting a job some- 
where as an assistant telegraph operator. 

““Why don’t you go down to the 
Marconi wireless office,’ he advised. 
‘They’ve been advertising for a man.’ 

“On September 30th, 1906—I shall 
never forget the day—I walked into the 
Marconi office at 27 William Street and 
applied to the chief engineer for a job 
as assistant operator.” 

“How old are you?’ he asked. 

“Fifteen!” 

““Have you had any experience?” 

“I told him of my experience. 

““T don’t need an operator,’ he smiled; 
‘but if you want to become an office bo 
at five dollars and a half a week, the ‘eb 
is yours.’ 

“I accepted the offer and went to work, 
confident that I would be able to qualify 
as an operator.” 


EELING that his feet were at last on 

firm ground, Sarnoff threw himself into 
this new field with fierce energy and 
enthusiasm. He borrowed books about 
radio and allied technical subjects from 
everyone in the office who had them to 
lend. These he studied on his daily trips 
to and from work, and far into the night. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays he spent 
in a little experimental shop which the 
company conducted on Front Street. 
H. ? Round, now the leading expert of 
the British Marconi Company, was 
working on the development of new 
methods of transmission. He was glad 
to swap information and explanation for 
odd-jobs assistance, and the boy quickly 
picked up a good working knowledge of 
the technical side of wireless. 

“I believe that to achieve anything 
worth-while a man must budget his 
career, just as a business is budgeted, and 
then revise the budget from time to time 
to meet changing conditions,” Sarnoff 


once said to me. “A life that hasn’t a 
definite plan is likely to become drift- 
wood.” 

It is interesting to note how, at fifteen, 
he was doing this very thing with amazing 
surety. At that time radio was in its 
infancy. The American Marconi com- 
pany had only four coastal stations, and 
wireless equipment on four seagoing 
vessels. It was steadily losing money. 

Soon after he went to work Sarnoff 
decided that radio was destined to be the 

reat development of the near future. 
fie determined to fit himself to play an 
important part in that development. 

“There were a good many executives 
in the office, but I felt no aspirations to- 
ward their jobs—at least, not through 
any office routine of advancement,” he 
explained. “‘It seemed to me that the 
operators out in the coastal stations, and 
Jimmy Round down in his little shop, 
were nearer to the heart of radio than the 
men who sat in swivel chairs and gave 
directions. I felt that the indispensable 
individual of the future would be the man 
who knew all about radio from practical 
experience. I resolved solemnly that I 
would become such a man. 


“NAY FIRST break in luck came when 

the company was asked to send two 
operators to an electrical show that was to 
be held for several weeks in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The idea was to set up wireless 
stations at each end of an armory and 
dispatch messages back and forth between 
them. I knew that the company was short 
of operators, so I begged that I might be 
sent down as assistant to an experienced 
man. Jimmy Round and the others who 
knew about my studies and outside work 
put in a good word for me, and I was 
finally given permission to go. 

“For the first time in my life I stepped 
into a Pullman car; and at Louisville I 
had the novel experience of sleeping ir a 
hotel. I was so proud that I almost had 
inflammation of the brain. I must have 
done all right in Louisville, for when I 
returned they made me operator of a 
telegraph line connecting the main office 
with the Seagate station. 

“After a few months of this I decided 
that I must learn more and learn faster! 
The whole technical field of electrical 
engineering and radio was so vast that 
my spare hours were far too short for 
the progress I felt I must make. 

“At this time I learned that an assistant 
wireless operator was needed on the lonely 
coastal station at Siasconset, Nantucket 
Island. It was so dreary, save for a few 
weeks in summer, that men didn’t like 
to stay there. But I knew that the 
company had a fine technical library at 
Siasconset, and I felt that if I were 
transferred there I could study all these 
books without interruption during the 
hours when I was not at work. So I 
applied for the post. The officials were 
reluctant to send out a comparatively 
inexperienced seventeen-year-old boy, but 
they finally consented. I went there at 
sixty dollars a month. 

In his new berth Sarnoff spent two 
fruitful years. His work took eight hours 
a day—and nearly half of the other 
sixteen hours he devoted to a study of 
the technical books on the company’s 
shelves, which he gradually mastered 
from beginning to end. At Nantucket, 
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e Fine Upstanding Figure 
of a Man!” 


LERT READINESS-—thestraight-backed poise, energetic swing 
and buoyant, determined step that (regardless of age) can be 
every man’s most prepossessing assets—are all lost if your FEETare 
not alive—vigorous—uncomplaining. Imprisoned and cramped in 
stiff-arched, unnaturally shaped, unyielding shoes, how can they 
help but become ‘‘fussy’’—weakened—deadened? Nature intended 
your feet to be KEPT UNRESTRICTEDLY PLIANT. You can’t 
continue to disregard this fundamental law and get away with it! 


pE OF | \ 
$ G 
f A 


A) 


Akron, O., Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Allentown, Pa., H. Leh & Co. 
Ames, Ia., Bauge & Son 

Ann Arbor, Allmand & Forsythe 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons 

Bay City, Joe The Shoeman Co. 
Beloit, Wis., P. Murkland 
Bethlehem, Pa., M. E. Kreidler & Son 
Birmingham, Ala., D. & H. Rich 
Bluffton, Ind., F. F. Engeler & Co. 
Boone, Ia., Schultz Shoe Store 
Boston, Mass., 32 West St. 

196 Washington St. 

Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St. 
Buffalo, C. H. Barton 

Burlington, Ia., Hertzler & Boesch 
Butte, Delphin-Doney Shoe Co. 
Canton, O., H. L. Smith 

Cedar Rapids, The Killian Co. 
Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.; May Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 29 East Lake St., 

40 N. Clark St., 77 Jackson Blvd., W. 
Cincinnati, 38 East 4th St. 
Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave. 
Columbus, O., 18 B. Broad St. 
Davenport, Ia., Harned & Vonmaur 
Dayton, O., Rike Kumler Co. 
Denver, Fontius Shoe Co. 

Des Moines, 50914 Sixth Ave. 
Detroit, 126 W. Fort St. 
36 W. Grand River Ave. 


The trouble is that feet too often let stiff, unnatural footwear seem comfort- 
able when really doing great harm. Too often they let men grow subconsciously 
accustomed to shoe-pressure and foot pains and to accept them as matter of 
course when all the while gales bones, weakened muscles, friction and 
interference with circulation of blood to brain and vital body-orgahs are 
exacting a penalty far graver even than foot troubles. 


A few men may succeed in spite of their feet. But until he has worn 
‘“GROUND-GRIPPERS''—the ORIGINAL § Flexible-Arch, Muscle-developing 
Health Shoes—no man ever fully realizes what a great HELP feet can be in the 
job of getting the most and best out of life. 


Duluth, 21 N. 4th Ave., W. 

Erie, Pa., Trost & Lacey 

Evanston, Ill., Rosenburg's 
Findlay, O., L. E. Snyder 

Ft. Wayne, Lehman Shoe Co. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., McKee's 

Grand Rapids, Chas. Trankla Co. 
Green Bay, Wis., Mohr's Shoe Store 
Hagerstown, Md., C. H. Eyerly 
Hartford, 695 Main St. 

Harrisburg, 19 North 4th St. 
Huntington, W. Va., Northcott, 


These famous shoes do far more than insure comfort. By eliminating all unnatural pressure, 
straightening bones and quickening circulation, their patented ‘‘straight-inside-line’’ construction 
and soothing, strengthening FLEXING action refresh and actually stimulate you from the ground up. 
You NEED them! You'll LIKE them! They're truly WONDERFUL! 


Because all so-called “Flexible Arch Shoes INTELLIGENT Shoes—for INTELLI- 


Tate, Hagy Co. 
Indianapolis, 207 Guarantee Bldg. 
Iowa City, Ia., Philip J. Stach 
Joliet, Hutchinson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Lansing, Mich., H. P. Woodworth 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 
Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon 
Los Angeles, C. H. Fontius 
Louisville, 421 W. Walnut St. 
Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Ine. 
Marquette, Mich., Getz Dept. Store 
Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 
Monroe, Mich., F. J. Yeager & Son 
Muncie, Ind., The Keller Co. 
New Bedford, Mass., J. Berkowitz 
New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 
Newark, Hausman's, 813 Broad St. 
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New Orleans, Imperial Shoe Store 
Newport, R. I., R. Bullock, Inc. 
New York City, 23 W. 35th St 
137 W. 125th St., 29 W. 46th St. 
Oakland, Cal., 520 16th St. 
Omaha, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Peoria, Ill., Eugene Kepler 
Philadelphia, 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 
Portiand, Me., Dean Bros. 
Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St 
Portsmouth, O., Marting Bros. Co. 
Providence, 385 Westminster St. 
Rochester, N. Y., 47 Clinton Ave., N. 
Sacramento, Cal., W. 8. Frieseke 
St. Louis, 313 N. 8th St. 
St. Paul, 48 E. 6th St. 
Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
San Diego, C. H. Fontius 
San Francisco, 687 Market St. 
Schenectady, Lindsay Boot Shop 
Seattle, Buck Shoe Co. 
Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schulein 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Fantile Bros. & 
Danforth Co. 
South Bend, Ind., Paul Kuehn 
Spokane, Curry-Fortner Co. 
Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin Co. 
Steubenville, O., K. R. McCoy 
Superior, Wis., Lightbody Wingate 
Co. 
Syracuse, 416 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma, 756 St. Helens Ave, 
Terre Haute, J. Bernheimer 
Toledo, 409 Madison Ave. 
Tulsa, Lyons Shoe Store 
Uniontown, Pa., Campbell-Hatha- 


Warren, O., Frank & Wolkofl 

Waterloo, Ia., Fox Shoe Store 

Wheeling, M. H. & M., 1047 Main 
St. 


Wilkes Barre, C. Walter & Son 
Winona, Minn., Rogers & Schuster 
Worcester, Mark F. Cosgrove 
Youngstown. Proctor Hall Co. 


may LOOK much alike, cheap inferior products 
are often substituted for genuine GROUN D- 
GRIPPERS. Beware of such substitutes. You 
can always be sure of getting the REAL 
THING in any of the stores here listed, as 
well as from thousands of other authorized 


agents—everywhere. 


GENT People. No shoes ever held higher 
record for preventing and correcting foot ail- 
ments and for benefiting the body, nerves and 
mind at the same time. If you are interested 
in promoting personal efficiency, write us for 
our FREE BOOK—‘What You Should Know 
About Your Feet!” 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 152 Brookline St., EAST LYNN, MASS. 
(Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Health Shoes in the World) 


round 
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WALKING SHOES 


For Men, Women and Children 
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DIRECT 
subtra 


Nothing to “think” about— 
just press the key 


In every great business center, from 
New York to San Francisco, you hear 
men talking about the New Sund- 
strand with direct subtraction. ‘‘Think 
of an adding machine that really gives 
direct subtraction,” says one. ‘‘Im- 
agine subtracting as easily as you add 
—and getting complete proof,” says 
another. ‘And all on a machine that 
sells at a low price,” says a third. 


Simply press the key 


Subtracting on the New Sundstrand 
is as simple as adding. You merely 
press the subtraction key. The amount 
“written” will be subtracted, appear- 
ing on the tape like this, (42769-). 
Total in the machine will be reduced 
by just that amount. Nothing to 
“think” about. No rules to follow. 
Ten times faster than old machine 
ways. You get 100% proof! 


An added Sundstrand feature 


Sundstrand direct subtraction re- 
flects the same fine inventive genius 
as that which originated Sundstrand’s 
many other famous features, such as: 
10-key simplicity, portability, one- 
hand control, etc. With it you add 
deposits, substract withdrawals; add 
gross prices, subtract discounts, etc. 
Moreover, you instantly eliminate by 
direct subtraction, items listed and 
added in error. It gives final proof 
that Sundstrand, as usual, is ‘“show- 
ing the way.” 


Write for full details 


Get all the facts. Telephone or write your 


T 
nearest Sundstrand office. Or write direct to 


us. Dept. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 
with direct subtraction 


Bpeed with ease from ae these ten keys 
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seven miles distant, was an excellent 
public library. From this he was able 
to obtain other works along the same 
lines. When the weather was favorable 
he rode back and forth on a second-hand 
bicycle which he had picked up for a few 
dollars. In the winter storms he made 
the entire fourteen-mile trip on foot. 

After a few months of experience, 
Sarnoff could send and receive messages 
with as much speed and skill as any man 
on the coast. He became a full-fledged 
operator at seventy dollars a month—of 
which he sent forty dollars home to his 
mother and paid twenty-five dollars for 
board at a nearby farmhouse. When two 
years had passed, and he had digested 
every available book, he felt that another 
change must be made. At this time he 
was probably the fastest wireless operator 
in America. 

“I decided that I had gone as far as I 
possibly could go by myself,” said Sarnoff. 
‘To link up what | had learned and make 
it a perfectly functioning whole it would 
be necessary for me to polish off at a high- 

rade technical institution. So I applied 
or a transfer to the Seagate station at 
New York. 

“Tt was so hard to keep men at Siascon- 
set that the company didn’t want to let 
me go. Word was sent back that if I 
came to New York I would have to ac- 
cept a reduction to sixty dollars a month. 
But money wasn’t what I was looking 
for—so I accepted the proposition.” 


GHORTLY after the voluntary exile’s re- 
turn to New York the Seagate manager 
was transferred and Sarnoff was selected 
to succeed him. At the age of eighteen, 
he was now manager of the busiest wire- 
less station in the New World. A few 
months later, John Wanamaker decided 
to equip his New York and Philadelphia 
stores with radio stations which would 
be more powerful than any previously 
installed in the commercial field. The 
fact that the operator at the New York 
store would have regular day work, with 
all his evenings free, led Sarnoff to apply 
for the position. This would give him the 
opportunity to attend classes at night 
and to complete his education. He ob- 
tained it. 

He had hardly finished installing the 
equipment and opening service when he 
learned that Pratt Institute, one of the 
finest technical schools in the metro- 
politan district, was planning to try out a 
concentrated one-year evening course in 
electrical engineering. This course—de- 
signed to cover the entire ground of the 
usual three-year schedule—was intended 
only for technically trained and experi- 
enced men, who could bring high recom- 
mendations from the firms that employed 
them. 

Sarnoff entered the class of fifty. 
Thirty-eight of the entrants were unable 
to stand the pace. Of the twelve who 
were graduated, the self-educated wire- 
less operator stood close to the top. 

On April 14th, 1912, occurred an event 
that revolutionized the radio industry 
and gave David Sarnoff the opportunity 
he had foreseen—and for which he had 
spent six years of almost superhuman 
effort to fit himself. Gliding through the 
ocean lanes of the North Atlantic, the 
giant liner “Titanic” crashed into a sub- 
merged iceberg and sank four hours later 


with an appalling toll of human life. 
Sarnoff was at the Wanamaker station 
when the first word of the catastrophe was 
flashed. By order of the President of the 
United States every other station in the 
country was closed, to avoid interference. 
For seventy-two consecutive hours— 
three days and three nights!—Sarnoff sat 
at his post, with the receivers clamped to 
his ears, straining to hear any signal that 
might come through the air. After an 
agonizing wait, the list of the rescued 
began to come in. Not until he had given 
to the world the name of the last sur- 
vivor did Sarnoff stagger home to bed. 

As an aftermath of the “Titanic” 
disaster, Congress passed a law that every 
seagoing vessel with more than fifty pas 
sengers must be equipped with wicks 
Almost overnight, the Marconi company 
became a great organization. 

To meet the demands of this sudden 
expansion was a tremendous undertaking. 
The one man in the organization superla- 
tively fitted to do it was David Sarnoff. 
He superintended the equipping of all 
vessels, inspected all stations, instructed 
and examined all operators. He became 
successively chief inspector, traffic mana- 
ger, and commercial manager—as well as 
right-hand man to Edward J. Nally, 
president of the company, whose loyal 
support and interest he regards as one of 
the most fortunate factors in his career. 
To-day, Sarnoff is the central operating 
figure in the radio industry of the world. 

One of the most interesting and dra- 
matic touches in Sarnoff’s record is the 
amazing accuracy with which he has fore- 
told, years ahead, the important modem 
developments in the radio field: “Back in 
1915, for instance, he submitted to the 
general manager of his company a 
memorandum in which the radio broad- 
casting miracles which have come during 
the past two years were sketched with 
complete accuracy. At that time, many 
of the mechanical and technical develop- 
ments on which broadcasting depends 
were unknown. In radio circles he is 
known as a “‘sure-fire” prophet. 


I HAVE already quoted Sarnoff’s remark 
about the necessity for anyone to 
“budget” his life as he would budget his 
business. One of the most extraordina 
features in his career is the precision wit 
which he did this himself. Not only did 
he always work with his eye on a definite 
oal two or three years ahead, but he has 
ollowed throughout his life a definite 
“creed” of service, which he had revised 
from tinie to time. 
These are the ten points in that creed 
as it stands to-day: 


1. Cultivate adaptability to circumstance— 
but do not lose character or purpose in doing $0. 

2. Be frank, but not blunt. i 

3. Work hard, but consistently and not in 
spots. 

4. Be courageous, but not defiant. 

5. Master some one thing and do it at least 
as well as anyone else, and better if possible. 

6. Cultivate the power of expression m 
speaking and writing. 

7. Have faithin mankind, and self-confidence, 
but do not be either gullible or conceited. 

8. Separate the fundamentals from the 
details, and summarize them—but do net 
ignore the details. 

9. Be democratic with your business and per- 
sonal associates. Even a snob dislikes a snob. 

10. Visualize and plan ahead—but not so fat 
ahead as to overlook che immediate future. 


| 
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10,000 Times Under 
the Sea 


(Continued from page 13) 


pulls on the life line means that the diver 
wants to come up. 

The pressure of air inside the suit is 
regulated according to the depth at which 
the wearer is working. The air pressure 
must offset the water pressure, and thus 
protect him from the “mashing” of the 
water. The supply of air must be increased 
as he descends, and gradually decreased 
when he is coming up. If he has been 
working in deep water, sixty feet or more, 
for any length of time and then comes up 
suddenly with a high air pressure in his suit, 
he may have the “bends,” an ailment 
which renders the muscles flabby and 
helpless for a time. The cure for it is to 
place the victim back into high pressure, 
and then decrease it slowly. 


se I HAVE always wanted to know,” I said 
to Captain Everett, “what a diver sees 
when he is under water.” ' 

“ Most of the time,” he replied, “he 
doesn’t see anything, for most of his work 
is in harbors where the water is roily, or 
oo as you would say, and where the 

ttom is knee deep, or even shoulder 
deep, in silt and mud. Submarine lights 
won’t help him much in roily water. He 
must learn to work as a blind man does, 
by the sense of touch. When he is inside 
a ship, even in clear water, he can’t see 
anything. 

“ But outside a vessel, if the water is 
perfectly clear, he can see for twenty or 
thirty feet. Things look bigger under 
water than they do on land. Down in the 
tropics I’ve had some sharks give me the 
once-over and they looked awfully big! 
But I expect I looked bigger and worse to 
them than they did to me, for they all 
swam away. I didn’t make any effort to 
detain them, either. 

“A devil-fish is a funny-looking thing 
under water. Why he doesn’t get his legs 
tangled up with each other is more than I 
know. I have heard some hair-raising 
stories about the fierceness of the devil- 
fish, but not one of them ever made any 
effort to get wrapped around me. 

“The only mix-up I ever had under 
water was with a blue fish. I was working 
off a beach where the water was clear, 
when a school of them came along. There 
were so many that they darkened the 
water as they passed over me. One big 
fellow, seeing what he must have thought 
a new kind of fish, swam up close to my 
face and peered at me through one of my 
windows. I was about ready to come up, 
so I decided to bring him along with me. 
That was an error in judgment on my 

art, for when I reached out to grab him 
k bit me like a dog would do. I shook 
him off and came on up without any fish, 
but with a deep double cut in my hand. 

“It is funny to have fish come around 
and take a curious look right into your 
face. They seem so surprised when a diver 
moves. I have walked right up to them 
sometimes, while working on a jagged, 
rocky bottom, and had them look a mo- 
ment, then flash out of sight. But except 
for that one blue fish, I never tried to 


“You put the wax 
in here’’ 


Rich-looking floors 


cost no more than dingy ones 


OUR floors, whether they are hard or soft wood, can 
be beautified with Old English Wax. Quickly, as you 
wax and polish, the hidden beauty appears in a rich, 
lustrous finish that will not show scratches or heel-marks. 
Once finished with Old English Wax, your floors will 
require very little attention. An occasional ‘‘touching up’’ 
of the places most used is the only upkeep necessary. 
And the first cost is only about one-third that of finishing 
floors in any other way. 


Wax your floors the easiest way 
You can wax floors by hand, with a cloth, but the easi- 
est way is to use the Old English Waxer-Polisher. This 
device is different from any weighted floor brush, because 
it both waxes and polishes the floor. Lasts a lifetime. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, order direct on the coupon below. 


You can buy Old English Products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing, and department stores 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Illustrated book 
FREE 
Filled with valuable infor- 
mation on the finish and 
care of floors, woodwork 
furniture, linoleum and 
automobiles. Mail the 
coupon below for free copy. 


Can of wax 
FREE 


You will be given a can of 
Old English Wax free when 


ou buy your Old English 
Waxer - Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order direct 
on the coupon below. 


free book only 


Send me your free book, “‘Beauti- 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- 
ture—Their Finish and Care.” 


eee errr ee ee eee eee rere rr eee eee ee ee eee 


Tue A. S. Boyte Company, 1625 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for go Check here for 

Waxer -Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can 
of Wax Free at the special time- 
limited price of $5.00. 
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FREE! 


Send coupon for 
free book of true 
stories on check 
raisers — by the 
famous Detective 


against lo 


Smooth, convincing, cunning 
as foxes, check raisers are more 
dangerous than the nitro- 
glycerine of the safe blower, 
according to William J. Burns. 
Ordinary “safety” devices fail, 
sooner or later. Unsafe checks 
invite their operations. 


Trust your bank— 
Pay by Check! 


But heed these cautions: 


The safest way to handle 
money is to check through a 
bank. It is the convenient, efi- 
cient way. You always have a 
receipt; always have a clear 
record of money expended. But 
take these precautions: 

Write checks carefully, with 
pen, typewriter, or machine— 
never with pencil. 

Start writing exactly at the 
left-hand margin of lines, fill 
all spaces, write figures and 
words of amount-lines close 
together. 

Never issue checks on which 
erasures have been necessary. 
Destroy all checks marred in 
making. 


Never sign blank checks, . 


Don't issue checks to un- 
vouched-for strangers. 

Be careful where and how you 
sign your banking signature. 

Never make out checks to 
“cash” or ‘‘bearer.”’ Use names. 

In depositing checks always 
endorse them: “For Deposit 
Only.” 

Use Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks — triply safeguarded 
against alteration. Thousands 
of banks supply them. 

Each Super-Safety INSURED 
Check is fully protected by the 
famous William J. Burns In- 
ternational Detective Agency, 


Inc. 

Willam J. Burns has writ- 
ten an interesting book of 
stories about check raisers. A 
copy mailed free, if you send 
th cvupon below, 


insurance 
by raised checks 


—one part of the triple, 
positive protection banks now give 


Against the ever-menacing check raiser you now 
have protection that positively stands between you 
and possible financial loss. 

Last year check frauds caused estimated losses 
totaling more than fifty million dollars. Authori- 
ties say that somewhere in America someone loses 
money through check fraud once every 34 minutes! 

Thousands of banks now give depositors this 
definite, positive protection, without charge. 


Triply safeguarded 
First, checks made of the world’s safest check 


. paper. 


Second, each check carries the warning: “Pro- 
tected by the William J. Burns International De- 
tective Agency, Inc.” 

Finally, when your bank furnishes you with these 
protected checks, you automatically become bene- 
ficiary of an insurance policy for $1,000.00—against 
loss by check alteration— carried in the strong, 
“old line” Hartford. 


You pay nothing 
Ask about it. Your bank simply furnishes you 
with Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks—posi- 
twely protected against “alteration.” 
Burns’ book for coupon 


Send the coupon for interesting book by the 
famous William J. Burns. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta Denver 


BURNS BOOK FREE 


Mail coupon to The Bankers Supply 
Co., 5950 South State St., Chicago, for 
free copy of Wiliam J. Burns’ book: 
“Stories of Check Raisers—and How to 
Protect Yourself.” 


Namen EON 
AJATON iais neioii, 


catch a big one. I have, though, caught a 
few lobsters as they drifted by me. 

“Sometimes a rocky bottom is very 
pretty, but the prettiest submarine scen- 
ery I ever ran across is in the West | 
Indies, where the water is clear, and the 
coral and water plants make some fine 
pictures.” 


“TNO DIVERS often find valuables by 
chance?” I asked. 

“They corcainly do not,” replied Cap- 
tain Everett. “When a diver goes down 
his mind is on the job ahead of him, and 
he hasn’t any more time for looking 
around in the hope of picking up some- 
thing worth-while than you have to go 
looking all over the streets for a stray 
dime. If you look long enough you may 
find something; but it will pay you a lot 
better to go on about your business. It’s 
the same way with us. 

“I have made some valuable finds, but 
never by chance. You have heard of leok- 
ing for a needle in a haystack. Well, I’ve 
beat that, for I’ve looked for a ring in the 
ocean! A woman was in bathing at one 
of the beaches near New York when a 
diamond and ruby ring slipped from her 
finger. She swam directly inshore and set 
up a stake to mark the place. 

“Tt was the next day, I think, that I 
was sent out to take a look for the lost 
jewel. It seemed a hopeless undertaking, 
for the chances were that the ring had 
been buried by the tides. But, anyhow, I 
went to the place, put on my diving suit, 
got on my hands and knees and crawled 
out into the water. I went very slowly, 
fearing that I might overlook the trinket, 
or mash it into the sand before seeing it. 
When in eight feet of water I saw some- 
thing gleam, and crawling toward the 
tiny sparkle, I discovered the ring! 

“On another occasion I found a man’s 
watch that had been lost overboard at 
Newport, Rhode Island. When I got there 
I was told where the watch had hit the 
water. I felt all over the bottom and finally 
found it. 

“The most valuable small object I ever 
got out of the water was a hand bag with 
eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry 
in it. A woman was stepping off the ferry 
in New York when the bag was acciden- 
tally knocked out of her hand and over 
the side of the boat. She was in a panic, 
but some of the officials told her the bag 
might be recovered by a diver; and mean- 
while she could be sure of one thing: No 
passer-by would pick it up and get away 
with it! 

“T was sent out on that job. The water 
was very dirty, so I had to go by a sense 
of touch. The bottom was iniry, too, but 
I worked around in the mud until I found 
the bag. : 

“Once I dived for a treasure ship. There 
had been rumors around New York for a 
long time that in the old days, either dur- 
ing the Revolution or the War of 1812,:a 
British naval vessel, laden with gold, had 
gone down at Hell Gate. People kept on 
telling one another this story, and after a 
while a stock company was formed. The 
plan was to sell stock to finance an ex- 

loration of the bottom, and the stock- 
olders were to divide the treasure—when 
it was found. : aos 

“On top of the formation of this com- 

ny came the announcement that a diver 
Rad gone down and picked up an old Brit- 
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ish coin. Then there were other reports of 
that kind, but no diver ever seemed to 
find more than a few coins. 

“At last the company I was working for 
was asked to take the job, and I was de- 
tailed to make the search. I went down 
where the ship was said to be, and where 
the divers were supposed to have found 
the coins. I found nothing but the bottom 
of the sea! I walked all across Hell Gate, 
and still I could find nothing interesting. 
Not even a plank; to say nothing of old 
cannon, or the hull of a ship. 

“You would be mipsel: to know how 
many people there are to-day who are still 
hoping to locate an old treasure ship. I’ve 
been told that Captain Kidd’s ship is off 
Peekskill, in the Hudson, off the coast of 
Massachusetts, off the coast of North 
Carolina, and goodness knows where else. 
As near as I can make out from the stories 
I have heard that ship must have sunk 
every week or two, and at a different spot 
each time. 

“But these phantom ships are not the 
only vessels that divers never find. Once 
in a while a real ship goes down, and in 
water that isn’t too deep to permit diving. 
Yet the divers never find her. There are 
some boats on the bottom of New York 
Bay now that never have been located. 
One of these was a launch belonging to 
some of the Rockefellers that sank in the 
East River. I looked for her, and others 
looked too, but she was never found. The 
tide was running when she sank; and 
where it carried her after she got out of 
sight is more than I could find out. The 
tide plays some funny tricks of that kind. 

“I haven’t told you yet of the sad side 
of a diver’s work. We fave plenty of dis- 
tressing experiences, because we often 
dive for bodies. You remember the ‘Gen- 
eral Slocum,’ disaster, in the Hell Gate 
Channel, in 1904, when eleven hundred 

rsons—most of them children—were 

lost. I worked on that wreck for five or six 
days. One morning before I had gone down 
a boy came up to me and said, ‘Mister, 
if you find a little girl with her hair in 
two long braids, please bring her up!’ 

“Tt so happened that very soon after- 
ward I did find a little girl of that de- 
scription; I brought her up, and she really 
did prove to be the boy’s sister.” 


IVING is a very old occupation; but it 
was not until about one hundred years 
ago that a workable diving dress was in- 
vented. Since then submarine work has 
been developed to a high degree. All kinds 
of tools—hammers, saws, hatchets, and 
axes—can be used under water now. A 
diver can drive nails like acarpenter. But 
because of the resistance of the water, he 
uses a hammer four times as heavy as an 
ordinary one. A gas-electric torch is often 
employed. 
he temperature of the jet of flame it 
throws out is sufficient to cut cast-iron 
under water. The water immediately in 
front of the burner is turned to steam, so 
the flame gets to the metal that is to be cut. 
“I was sent to Pennsylvania on one 
Occasion to repair a pump in a flooded coal 
mine,” said Cota Everett. “I had to 
know all about that pump before I went 
down, for I had to repair it without being 
able to see it. That job required six weeks, 
because I had to mend not only the pump 
Itself but the shafts that carried the huge 
buckets up and down. 
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A New Idea 


Of what clean teeth mean 


This ten-day test will bring it 


Thousands of people every day are gain- 
ing new conceptions of what clean teeth 
mean. And of how clean teeth can glisten. 

They learn this by removing film. The 
results are both quick and apparent. This 
ten-day test we offer is a revelation to them. 


Film—a dingy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

It becomes discolored by food stains, 
tobacco, etc. Then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, 
to cause many serious troubles. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 


Now easy to combat 


Now that film is easily combated, due 
to modern dental research. Two effective 
methods have been found. One acts to 
disintegrate the film at all stages of forma- 
tion. The other to remove it without any 
harmful scouring. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with 


an agent 
far softer than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


Papsadéni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by lead- 
ing dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Able authorities proved these methods 
safe and effective by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply them daily. That tooth paste is 
called Pepsodent. To millions of people of 
some 50 nations it is bringing a new dental 
era. 

New facts discovered 


Research also discovered two other essen- 
tials which Pepsodent supplies. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Pepsodent 
gives them manifold effect. 

You see the results now in every circle. ` 
Teeth once cloudy glisten now. Look 
about you and note the change which 
Pepsodent has brought. 


Delightful effects 


Pepsodent results are quickly seen and 
felt. They are amazing and delightful. 
To young and old they mean prettier teeth, 
cleaner, safer teeth. Once you know those 
benefits you will never go without them. 

Make this ten-day test. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. You 
will know then what this method means 
to you and yours. Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 341, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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TAMBOUR 
$30 50 20 faches Lang. 10M inches High. Genuine 


ahogan: se. Hand Carved Scroll. 
6 inch Porcelain or Silver Dial. Silver Bezel with Gold 
Plated Sash. Convex Glass. Eight-Day. Half-Hour 
Cathedral Gong Strike. 


“Why she seleGed a clock 
fora Christmas gift 


“Nomo should enter any house unless it be either beautiful or useful.” 
She thought of this and resolved to have her gift fill both require- 
ments. With fine discrimination she selected a Sessions Clock. 

Sessions Clocks are the embodiment of beauty and utility. Every one 
who sees a Sessions Clock wonders how so much artistic and practical 
value can be embodied in it at so reasonable a cost. 

For grace of outline, for careful workmanship, for time-keeping accu- 
racy, Sessions Clocks are unique. Fine clocks have been the product of 
this company for over a half century. You will be delighted at the many 
styles and sizes displayed at the leading stores. For every room in the 
home there is an appropriate Sessions Clock. 

Our interesting booklet, “Friendly Clocks,” will help you in making a 
selection. We will be glad to send this to you if you will mention your 
dealer’s name when writing. ` 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK COMPANY, 113 East Main St., Forestville, Conn. 


Bx 


The dealer will hold 
your gift until Christmas 


Make a definite selection at once. A 
Sessions Clock makes a beautiful -gift; 
it is a useful reminder of your good 
taste. Every room in every home should 
be graced by a clock. Pick out a Ses- 
sions Clock today. Your dealer will be 
glad to put it aside for you until Christ- 
mas. 


No 1617 

$1 10M inches High. 83 inches 

Wide. Mahogany Case, Rich 

Hand Rubbed Finish. 6 inch Porcelain 

or Silver Dial. Convex Glass. Eight- 

; Day. Half-Hour Cathedral Gong 
Strike. 


ISSLONS 
Clocks 


DEPENDABLE AS TIME ITSELF 
— 


“Several of my most tedious jobs were 
inland. Once I was sent out to do some 
work on a water supply system for one of 
the Eastern cities. The water tunnel, about 
six feet in diameter, had been completed, 
but the coffer dam at the reservoir gave 
way, letting the water into the tunnel be- 
fore the bulkheads were removed. I went 
down sixty-five feet in a vertical shaft, 
then slowly groped my way along the 
tunnel, which was full of water, until I 
ran into a brick wall, fourteen inches 
thick. I chiseled through that, and went 
on to a wooden bulkhead. I tore this to 
pieces, and bit by bit brought it out 
through the hole in the brick wall and to 
the shaft, where the fragments could be 
hauled up. It took more than four weeks. 

“Divers can’t do much work during an 
electrical storm,” he went on. “The vibra- 
tions hurt a man who is under water. 
Once or twice I have been down when 
there was a heavy peal of thunder, and it 
made my head throb as if an explosion 
had taken place. I have noticed that fish 
go deep when a storm is brewing. 

“Another thing a diver has to guard 
against is a ground swell. These swells 
are tricky. The surface of the sea may be 


‘calm, but underneath a diver may be hav-- 


ing a hard time of it. I have lashed my- 
self to a sunken ship to keep ground swells 
from bowling me over, and at other times 
I have had to give up. I was working on a 
sewer pies off the New Jersey coast one 
day when a heavy ground swell took me 
unawares and washed me about like a 
cork. I came up after that.” 


“How long can a diver stay under?” I 
asked. 

“If he is in shallow water, not more 
than thirty or forty feet,” was the reply, 
“he can stay down four or five hours with- 
out any discomfort. But the. deeper he 
goes, the shorter must be his stay. At 
a depth of 100 feet a diver is supposed not 
to work for more than thirty minutes. 
Not all divers can go down that far, and 
Idoubt if any can really work at a depth 
of 150 feet. My record is 128 feet. 

“People sometimes ask me whether it 
is cold under the water. Of course it is 
if the weather is cold. I went down once 
in Lake Erie when the thermometer was 
five degrees below zero. A grain elevator 
had toppled over into the lake and an in- 
surance company wanted to find out what 
made it fall. My helpers had to cut a hole 
in the ice so that I could get through. 
That was as cold a dive as I ever took, but 
even then, my clothes, and the fact that I 
was working hard, kept me from suffering. 

“Tf you ever hear anyone say it isn’t 
cold under the water, tell this story: I was 
working on a sunken ship one winter. 
When she went down her decks were 
clogged with ice, and when I got on her 
that ice was still there. 

“Sometimes a diver’s air hose gets 
choked because of the cold. The moisture 
in the air forms frost inside the hose, and 
after a time he must come up, for the air 
gets scarce as the frost increases. 

“T have made only one dive in hot 
water. I had been sent to put some intake 
pipes in a well. The weather was bitter 
cold, and the owner of the well thought he 
would ‘make it comfortable for me by 
pumping in some steam. The result was 
that I sweated considerably, and got sick, 
too. But this hot-water situation is one 
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a diver need not worry over, for most of 
his work is in the Seta, which would be Pion ee 
pres hard to heat.” - Ovar Ons 
“There is one thing you haven’t told , Homes 
me, and that is how you ever hit upon Cn kom? See hes 
this occupation,” I said. over 30 years ago, 


“I hit upon it by accident,” he replied. 
“W hen I was a boy in Maine I was taught 
to be a cabinet maker. The work didn’t 
appeal to me, so I decided to try my luck 
in New York City. I had a half-brother 
there, Mr. E. R. Lowe, who was in the 
wrecking business. At first I did odd jobs 
in carpentry, but one day my brother 
asked me if I wanted to go out and see a 
wreck. I went, and when we got there his 
diver was sick, so someone suggested that 
I try my hand at diving. I dressed and 
went down, and liked it so well that I 
stayed down for some time. 

“When I came up a government in- 
spector said I ought to stick to the busi- 
ness, and my brother gave me a job. 
That’s how I got sard, I have stuck 
to diving ever since, because I always 
liked it. 

“I have always made it a rule to eat 
with care, be sure of my health before 
going down, look carefully after my equip- 
ment, and then, when down, go about my 
business in a cautious manner. The things 
that have kept me strong and young are 
the same that apply in any work—careful 
living and a love for the job. I don’t think 
of my work as romantic or dangerous. 
It’s just an interesting way to make an 
honest living.” 


Do You Own Your 
| Home? 
(Continued from page 45) 


In deciding that question many people 
do not seem to think of one very impor- 
tant point: Suppose you have to borrow 
money to buy your house. Something 
may happen to prevent your completing 
the purchase. In that case, the place 
must be sold to pay the loan, or to satisfy 
the mortgage. Under these circumstances, 
city propero is more easily sold than 
suburban or country property. 

Some years ago there was a marked 
diference between the amounts which 
could be borrowed on city houses and 
suburban houses of the same intrinsic 
value. But suburban towns have decided- 
ly improved and are growing in favor. 

owever, city property still has the ad- 
vantage when it comes ‘to a forced sale. 

In buying, or in building a house, re- 
member that any eccentricity in its shape 
or arrangement will make it less salable. 
You yourself wouldn’t be likely to want 
a house built to suit the odd fancy of 
someone else; and if you build one to suit 
your own whims you will have a hard 
time finding other people with just your 
brand of ideas. 

If you buy in a neighborhood where a 
real estate boom is putting up prices, you 
may not be able to get as large a loan as 
you think you should have, considering 
the amount you are paying for the house. 
But you must remember that the boom 
may subside and prices drop. The people 
from whom you want to bonor money 
must take this into account. They 
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Modernize 


your home 
with 3-inch Oak Flooring 


laid right over the old softwood floors 


The thing that makes an old home 
look ‘‘down in the heel” more than 
anything else is the old softwood 
floor. It shows the wear of long con- 
tinued use, and doesn’t look modern. 
Nothing will make your cherished 
home more convincingly new than 
bright, beautiful floors of oak. 

Your floors are the most conspicu- 
ous detail in the room, and oak 
floors,reflecting Nature’sown beauty 
of grain and figure, become thefoun- 
dation of room decoration, particu- 
larly in the new modern finishes, 
selected to suit your taste for color 
and harmony. 


Last Indefiniiely 


Why cover your floors with any 
artificial composition material, ex- 
pensive because temporary, when 
you can have Nature’s permanent 
floors of oak? You will be surprised 
how reasonably you can lay 34-inch 
oak over the present softwood floors 
—less than the old floors, plus carpet. 
Easily Laid 

The work may be done one room 
at a time, if desired, disturbing no 
woodwork except the moulding at 
the baseboard. 


“Home Sweet 
Home”, a m 
house, replica of 
tle oward 
‘ayne’s boyhood 
dwelling, recenily 
opened for exhi- 
bition in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 
floored throughout 
with oa 


Nature’s GIFT OF 
EvEerLAsTING BEAUTY 


Put your flooring problems 
up to our experts. We 
will gladly serve you 


Better Health ` 


—for all the family. Oak floors are 
sanitary. Children breathe clean air 
while playing on an oak floor, as 
there are no cracks to collect dirt 
and disease germs, while endless 
sweeping is no longer necessary to 
keep the floors clean. 

A booklet on the advantages of oak 
floors, with colored plates of the new 
modern finishes, will be mailed you 
on request. Mail the coupon today. 


Oak FLOORING 
Bureau 
1070 Ashland Block 
Chicago 
Please send me your free, 
illustrated booklet “The Á 
Story of Oax Ftoors” 
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For Beautiful Floors 
Use Durable Varnish 


Put on your floors a varnish 
that is so tough and elastic 
that it resists continuous 
hard usage and remains un- 
marred and beautiful month 
after month. 


Such a varnish is Liquid 
Granite. It is the world’s 
most durable floor varnish. 


Bear this fact in mind: The 
surest way to determine the 
merits of any product is to 
make an actual test of it 
yourself. 

Do this with Liquid Granite. 
Try it in competition with 
any other varnish in the 
world. Finish a floor with it. 
Subject it to severe punish- 
ment. Watch it “stand-up.” 


You will find Liquid Granite 
on floors of distinction, 
wherever you go. Use it and 
you too will have floors of 
enduring beauty. 


you save all- av riy 3 


Y BROTHER‘ 
Varnishes Enamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont, 


realize,, and so should you, that the 
property is worth what it may sell for in 
the future. 

It is a good thing for you to know the 
assessed value of a house you are thinking 
of buying. But don’t put too much faith 
in this. It is true that property is often 
worth more than its assessed value; par- 
ticularly in locations that are improving 
rapidly. But it is also true that some- 
times it is worth Jess than its assessed 
value. 

In the first place, find out when the 
property was last assessed. Perhaps it 
was done five or ten years ago. In the 
meantime it may have decreased in value 
very decidedly. Find out also the value 
at which similar property in the neighbor- 
hood is assessed. You may find that the 
house you are considering is assessed 
higher than it should be. 

he explanation in some cases is this: 
The dealer, or the owner, may have gone 
to the tax authorities and reported an 
abnormally high valuation on the prop- 
erty. Then, in trying to sell the house, 
this high valuation is used to boost the 
price. A prospective buyer is told that 
the property is assessed at such and such 
a figure. The tax receipts are produced 
as evidence. Unless the buyer does some 
investigating, he may be the victim of a 
carefully planned scheme. 

In buying a house, don’t merely look 
atit. Don’t be satisfied to walk through 
the rooms. Examine it in detail: Find 
out what condition it is in. Will it need 
a new roof soon? How long has the fur- 
nace been in use? Is the plumbing in 
good repair? Will the house have to be 

ainted? And soon. You don’t want to 

uy a house on which you will have to 
spend hundreds of dollars, unless you 
know this in advance and are prepared to 
consider this expense a part of the pur- 
chase price; for that is what it really 
amounts to. 

Often a man comes to me to borrow 
money to buy an old, run-down house. 
He wants part of the money, he says, to 
put the place in good shape. 

“Well,” I tell him, “you put it in good 
shape first. Then we will lend you the 
money.” 

He looks blank at that answer. But 
if he is the right sort, he will find builders 
who will do the work and who will wait 
for payment until he gets the loan. From 
our point of view, it 1s safer to lend the 
money on a house that is in good condi- 
tion than on one which a man says he is 
going to fix up. . 


JE MY experience in connection with 
building and loan associations is a good 
guide, nine out of ten people buy houses 
that are already built. Apparently, most 
folks like to see what they are getting. 

However, the man who wants to build 
his own house can finance it through a 
building and loan association in practi- 
cally the same way as the buyer of a 
standing house. 

In his case, he must first buy the 
ground. Then his house plans must be 
submitted to the association. These are 
passed on by a committee and, if approved, 
are handed over to a title and trust com- 
par At least this is the course followed 

y the associations with which I am con- 
nected. If the plans are approved by the 
title and‘ trust company, 1¢ takes charge 


of the matter, handles the loan, and pays 
the builder as the work progresses. În 
any case, the loan is based on expert study 
of the plans submitted. 

A good many people, who can pay part, 
but not all, of the purchase price of a 
house, give a mortgage for the balance 
instead of going to a building and loan 
association. he mortgage is to run a 
specified number of years, with interest 
at a specified rate. A some cases it may 
be paid off in whole or in part before 
maturity. Sometimes, if it is not paid at 
maturity, the mortgage is extended, or a 
new one taken, by its holder. If he insists 
on payment, the owner of the property 
must produce the money, or else the 
mortgage will be foreclosed. 

From my point of view, it is better to 
borrow from a building and loan associa- 
tion than to give a flat mortgage; at least, 
if you-expect to save out of your income 
the money to pay off your debt. If you 
have to put by a regular amount every 
month, you will do it. But if you think 
you have five or ten years in which to 
accumulate the sum you will be likely to 
put off saving. Then, suddenly, the time 
of full payment will loom up in the near 
future; too near, perhaps, for you to meet 
the demand. 


REMEMBER that regular saving is, by 
all odds, the easiest and the surest way 
of saving. That is the reason why building 
and loan associations succeed. Most 
people really want to save; but they lack 
what I called, a while ago, the grit to do 
it voluntarily. They need, so to speak, an 
imperative tap on the shoulder. They 
need to have it come once in so often; 
and they need to know that if they don’t 
heed this summons to pay they will suffer 
a loss. 

That the average person can and will 
save, under those conditions, is proved 
by the records of these associations. 
With all the chances there are for borrow- 
ers to have trouble in meeting their pay- 
ments, only five per cent have even 
occasional lapses; and only one per cent 
becomes entirely delinquent. n other 
words, there are ninety-nine chances to 
one that a man who has started to save, 
and who has to keep on saving in order 
to meet these regular payments, will not 
fail to do so. 

I must admit, however, that the aver- 
age native-born American is not as good 
a saver as many of our foreign-born citi- 
zens. I have had dealings with both; and 
in the matter of thrift I take off my hat 
to the Italians, Poles, Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Russians, and Ruma- 
nians. Of course, in some cases they will 
put up with a lower standard of livin 
than the native American will accept. Í 
am not defending this lower standard. 
I am simply saying that they do manage 
to be extraordinarily thrifty. 

The Italians, as a class, are considered 
a particularly good risk. They can almost 
always borrow from a building and loan 
association clear up to the safety limit, 
because they almost invariably meet their 
obligations. If sickness comes, or unem- 
ployment, they manage somehow. The 
tamily crowds together, the house is filled 
up with roomers or boarders, the children 
go to work, and somehow they ull 
through. In all my experience, the Italian 
has no equal in thrift. 
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Joshua Trimble |Í Will Give You a Chance 


To Earn $200 a Week 


Matchmaker 


(Continued from page 22) 


ring: “Read that; aren’t you proud of me?” 

Mr. Deems held up the sheet, saw what 
he dreaded to see, and dropped it. 

“Good lord!” he stammered. “What’s 
this mean?” 

“Following in your footsteps, Father. 
I’m a full-fledged stenographer, type- 
writer, and private secretary.” 

Horace Deems stared. Mrs. Deems 
plucked at his sleeve: “Now, Father,” she 
cautioned, “‘be careful.” 

He looked into the clear blue eyes of his 
daughter, and her very independence in- 
furiated him. 

“You mean to tell me you been going 
to a business college?” 

“Why not?” she smiled as she said it. 
“T thought you’d be glad.” 

“What’s the idea?” he bellowed. ‘‘Busi- 
ness college with your education—what 
have you got to do with business? PI 
take care of the business for this family. 
You want to forget it, young lady.” 

“T’m going to get a job, Father.” 

“Job,” he thundered. “What do you 
want a job for, with all my money? Have 
you gone crazy?” 

““No—I’ve gone sensible.” 

“Well, listen to me—you can’t get a job 
in this city and live. in this house.” fis 

.jaw stuck out and the veins in his neck 
with it. Mrs. Deems plucked again at his 
sleeve; he shook her off. ‘And that’s 
final,” he snarled. 

Fanny went up to him and patted him 
lightly on the cheek. “You're a dear old 
thing,” she said sweetly. “Tl probably try 
New York, and I’ll send you my address.” 


O FANNY had slipped away to New 
York. Twice a week she wrote to her 
mother and once a month to her father. 

Mrs. Deems discussed Fanny and her 
job with a freedom she never could have 
managed if her husband had not been 
secretly only too willing to listen. Fanny 
had been gone six months when her mid- 
week letter came announcing her engage- 
ment to Harrison Keating. The news 
sent her mother’s heart into a flutter. Her 
lips trembled as she imparted the informa- 
tion to Mr. Deems. - 

Horace pounded the table. “I knew it! 
Engaged to a fool who makes fifty dollars 
a week! Hes marrying her for her 
money!” 

“You don’t know that,” cautioned 
Mrs. Deems. 

“Oh, don’t I? Well, I’m going to find 
out. I’m going to New York to-night. 
I'll see this fortune hunter and give him a 
piece of my mind.” 

When Harrison Keating came into the 
world his mother went out of it. His 
father was so absorbed in piling up mil- 
lions that he never found time to marry 
again. 

His only interests were his steel mills 
and his son. When the boy was able to 
talk coherently he took him down to the 
furnaces, and imagined he saw in the tiny 
hands outstretched toward the blazing 
fires an omen for the future of the house of 
Keating. 


IGHT now, today, I offer you 
an opportunity to be your own 
boss—to work just as many hours a 
day as you please—to start when 
you want to and quit when you 
want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell 
you about W. S. Cooper, 
of Ohio, who was mak- 
ing only $3 a day. He 
accepted my offer. I 
gave him the same 
chance I am offering 
you. Now he makes as 
high as $700 a month 
and works only about five hours a day. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then 
let me tell you about E. A. Sweet, 
of Michigan. He was an electrical 
engineer and didn’t know any- 
thing about selling. In his first 
month’s spare time he earned $243. 
Inside of six months he was making 
between $600 and $1,200 a month. 


J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a 
small town of 631 population. He 
was sick, broke, out of a job. He 
accepted my offer. At this new work 
he has made as high as $69.50 in one 
day. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regu- 
lar job paid him $2 a day, but this 
wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year. 


Yes, and right this very minute you 
are being offered the same proposi- 
tion that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40 a day? ; 


A Clean, High-grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All- 
Weather Coats? They are advertised in 
all the leading magazines. A good-look- 
ing, stylish coat that’s good for summer 
or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, 
made of fine materials for men, women 
and children, and sells for. less than the 
price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own 


W. S. COOPER 


representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
sending us orders. 


And now I’m offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that three 
hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is to take orders. 
We do the rest. We deliver. 
We collect and you get your 
money the same day you 
take the order. 


You can see how simpk it is. 
We furnish you with a com- 
plete outfit and tell you how 
to get the business in your 
territory. We help you to 
get started. If you send 
us only six average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, 
you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for 
this is the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit of $40 
in his first day’s work—the same proposi- 
tion that gave R. W. Krieger $20 net 
profit in a half hour. It is the same op- 
portunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this ad, I will show you the easiest, 
uickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are in- 
terested in a chance to earn $200 a week 
and can devote all your time or only an 
hour or so a day to my proposition, write 
your name down below, cut out the cou- 
pon and mail it to me at once. You take 
no risk, and this may be the one out- 
standing opportunity of your life to earn 
more money than you ever thought pos- 


sible. 
Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything and you 
will have a chance to go right out and 
make big money. Do it. Don’t wait. 
Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER 


Tue Comer Mre. Co. 
Derr. J-519 Dayton, OuHI0 


Just Mail This NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-519, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $200 a week 
as your representative. Send me complete 
details of your offer without any obligation to 
me whatsoever. 
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When a radiator 
won’t get warm — 


invest $1.60 in an 
Airid Air Valve 


AST WINTER thousands of 
people found how to make cold 

radiators hot. They answered an 

Airid advertisement like this one. 


Says a Superintendent of Schools 
in Minnesota: 

“We had a lot of trouble with our radi- 
ators before we put on Airid Air Valves. 
They solved the problem entirely. The air 
gets out, the radiators heat up quickly, 
there is no hissing or noise, and best ofall, 
there is no water running over the floor.” 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valvein your cold- 


est room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the stores . 


of Heating Contractors and Plumbers 
everywhere. It can be attached to any 
radiator in a moment by anyone—with- 
out tools—without adjustment. If your 
dealer happens to be out, mail us the 
coupon below. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Joes Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S—7a Buffalo, N.Y. 


ialor 
of cold air 


Valve 


= 

AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY ! 

Dept. S—72, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. | 
This coupon, with $1.60, will bri Airid 

Air Valve. We are willing to let Aid dando fall i 

by what it will do for the coldest radiator in your | 

coldest room. l 
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Mr. Keating talked steel to his son 
every evening; he talked steel at break- 
fast and dinner, and as the boy grew up, 
instead of sending him away to school, he 
kept him with him so he could mold him 
more and more into a human ingot with a 
steel brain. 

Harrison Keating listened apathetically. 
He was lax in his lessons and little inter- 
ested in anything outside of reading and 
sports. 

When the time came for him to go to 
college his father gave him some parting 
advice; and, like the parting advice of 
thousands of fathers who have forgotten 
that boys and girls are folks, it was blotted 
out of his mind before he reached the 
train. 

His career in college was an inglorious 
battle to keep his head above the È mark, 
which is next to the lowest grade at- 
tainable. In the middle of the second 
year Mr. Keating, Senior, received a letter 
from the dean marked private and confi- 
dential. It severed his son’s connection 
with the college. Soon afterward Harri- 
son came home to face the music. 

Mr. Keating was deeply wounded; but 
when the young man met him in the li- 
brary of the garden-circled castle, which 
was one of the seven wonders of Pitts- 
burgh, his manner betrayed none of the 
hurt he felt. 

“Hello, Father,” greeted the son; “I’m 
sorry about flunking.” 

“Are you ready to go to work?” asked 
his father. 

“Yes, sir, any time.” 

“Good! There may be hope for you 
yet. Report at Mill No. I at seven to- 
morrow morning; I’ll give you a note to 
Bradley.” 

His son shifted from one foot to the 
other: “I don’t want to work in the mills, 
Father.” 


“What's that? Why not? That’s the 
only work I’ve got for you.” 

“Pd rather try writing,” said Keating, 
Junior. 

“You want to be a clerk?” 

“I want to go on a newspaper.” 

“If you don’t report at the mills I’m 
afraid you'll have to get out on your own 
hook. Is that clear? 

Keating, Junior, was fond of his father; 
he walked over and patted him on the 
shoulder. “I guess I’ll try New York, 
Father. I'll send you my address, and 
thanks for all you’ve done.” 


S° Harrison Keating came to New York 
on his own, and because he felt sor 
for his father he wrote him once a weak 
with super-filial precision. . 

More than once the elder Keating was 
about to give in and telegraph his son to 
come home. He had been gone six months 
when the letter announcing his engage- 
ment to Fanny Deems arrived. 

The butler handed it to his master. 
Keating tore it open, read it, then said 
brusquely, “Telephone to the station and 
have my private car hitched on to the 
New York Express.” 

Snow on the streets, Christmas in the 
air, and joy in their hearts, Fanny Deems 
and Keating found the wonder city of the 
world more of a wonder city every day. 

“One of these times,” said Keating, “I 
shall write a book.” 


“Of course you will,” agreed Fanny. 
“We'll build a little house up in the Berk- 


shires somewhere, and you can have a 
corner looking over the hills.” 

They rambled on with delightful incon- 
sequence from house building to house 
furnishing, figured what they could and 
could not do on their combined incomes of 
seventy-five dollars a week, and, beaming 
in their happiness, felt no presage of the 
double-headed tornado sweeping toward 
them from the West. 

Fanny’s description of her fiancé had 
included the place where he worked, and 
to that place Horace Deems hastened as 
fast as a taxi could carry him within a 
half-hour after his arrival in Manhattan. 

Mr. Keating was not there, but an 
obliging office boy gave the disappointed 
caller his address, and the irate Deems 
turned north to Fifteenth Street and 
nearly pulled the house bell out of its socket. 

“Up three flights,” said the belligerent 
landlady, and Ronee Deems negotiated 
the stairs with difficulty. 


ME: KEATING was arranging his tie 
when he felt rather than saw a large 
body outside his humble half-opened door. 
Mr. Deems knocked and in a second st 
facing the occupant. 

“Are you Mr. Keating?” he snapped. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“T want to talk with you.” 

“Come in. If you’ll take the chair, PH 
take the cot.” 

“T suppose you know who I am,” said 
Mr. Deems, seating himself in a small 
rocker. 

“Someone I’ve misquoted perhaps,” 
suggested Keating. “Let’s hear all about 
1t 


“My name,” said the other, “is Horace 
Deems, of Cleveland, father of Fanny 
Deems.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Deems,” said 
Keating, hol ing out an impulsive hand, 
which his caller ignored. “It’s nice of you 
to look me up.” 

“T’m not going to keep you long,” went 
on Mr. Deems; “because I hope you’re a 
man of sense.” 

“I hope I’m a man of discrimination,” 
smiled Keane 

“I want to talk plain talk,” said Deems. 
“I understand from my daughter that you 
and she are engaged. Ilm a rich man, 
Mr. Keating,” —he noticed the young 
man’s sudden start. “Ah, I see you know 
that—and I don’t for a moment suppose 
pe marrying my girl for anything but 

er money. I’m going to take her home; 
and I don’t want any fuss. I’m willing to 
pay you ten thousand dollars to call this 
of, What do you say?” 

Keating’s face was white. “I say I 
wish you weren’t Fanny’s father and we 
were up twenty flights instead of three.” 

After which he took his hat and, edging 
past the astonished Mr. Deems, went 
down the stairs and left him. 

He must see Fanny as soon as he could. 
He telephoned Mr. Hartman’s office, and 
learned that Miss Deems hadn’t come 
down yet. That was queer. It was after 
nine, and Fanny was punctual. 

The reason for Fanny’s tardiness was 
an unexpected caller in the chintz sitting- 
room. r. Keating had announced him- 
self as soon as possible after his arrival in 
the metropolis. On the way to the ad- 
dress he had concentrated on what he was 

oing to say; in fact, he had been formu- 
ode it all the way from Pittsburgh. 
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He would explain that Keating, Junior, 
was unable to look after himself, let alone 
take on the burden of a wife. In 
his heart he had a set idea that the girl 
was marrying his son for the money that 
would one day be his. He had treated 
with blackmailing men and made short 
shrift of them; but dealing with a girl 
would be different. However, he had no 
doubt about the efficacy of a few thousand 
dollars down, with a few more if she 
stayed away. He had the money with 
him in new hundred-dollar bills. 

He was particularly annoyed because 
this unexpected development had forced 
him into open realization that he missed 
his son. Somehow, since Harry had 
walked out of the house he had felt old 
and deserted, and now this typewriter 
girl was about to rob him of all that mat- 
tered, and hurt the boy in the bargain. 

Mrs. Jenny ushered him into the sitting- 
room and announced to Fanny that Mr. 
Keating was calling. 

Fanny, surprised that the young man 
should call so early, tripped gayly into the 
room, calling as she went, “What’s the 
trouble, dear?” 

When she found herself looking into the 
stern face of Keating, Senior, she flushed 

and gasped—then, recovering herself, she 
held out her hand, and with her eyes look- 
ing squarely into those of Keating’s father 
she waited. 


K EATING, SENIOR, hadn’t built up a 
colossal fortune by chance; he flattered 
himself he was not only a reader of faces 
but an expert character diagnostician. A 
fraction of a second elapsed before he 
clasped the girl’s outstretched hand. 

“Harry’s told you, Mr. Keating?” 

John Keating nodded. 

“And you’ve come to tell us you’re 
glad?” she cried, with a wistful lilt to her 
voice. 

“I don’t know you very well—but I’m 
glad,” he heard himself saying. 

“You're going to be proud of Harry one 
of these days,” she said, throwing up her 
head to look at him again. ‘“‘He’s going 
to write something worth while.” 

“J— Is that so?” asked Mr. Keating. 

“Don’t you think it’s fine, coming to 
New York and succeeding the way he has 
without any money or friends?” 

Mr. Keating seated himself with an odd 
sense of contentment on the chintz-covered 
sofa. “How’d you meet Harry?” he asked. 

“Meet him? Oh, yes, Mr. Joshua 
Trimble introduced us. He—he’s at Wall 
Street and Broadway.” 

“Joshua Trimble,” repeated Mr. Keat- 
ing, and shook his head. ‘‘And you’re 
earning your living too?” 

“Yes; hasn’t Harry told you?” 

“And you expect to live on fifty dollars 
a week?” 

“Seventy-five,” corrected Fanny. “You | 
see, I shall keep right on working; you 
think we can do it, don’t you?” 

Mr. Keating looked at her—at the eager 
sparkle in her eyes and the wavy brown 
hair brushed simply back, the expressive 
face rich with the color of health—then 
he leaned forward and took her hand. 

“I think you can do it,” he said a little 
hastily, with memories of years past risin 
from where they had lain undisturbed al 
this time. “I’ve saved a few pennies my- 
self’—he tried to chuckle—‘‘if you ever get 
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For a cool, 
clean smoke 


You will find added enjoy- 
ment in your favorite brand, 
when the smoke is drawn, 
smooth and fragrant, through 
a mouthpiece of genuine 


BAKELITE 
or REDMANOL 


This unique material is taste- 
less and non-absorbent. In 
the golden yellow shades it is 
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from the finest amber— but 
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colors include ruby, emerald, 
amethyst and jet. 


All of the better known 
makers of pipes and holders 
are furnishing these articles 
with mouthpieces of Bake- 
lite or Redmanol. Stop in 

at any tobacco shop and 
ask to see them. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


BAKELITE \ 
REDMANOL 
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“Oh, you are a dear!” cried Fanny, 
throwing her young arms about his neck 


and kissing him. 

“Let me tell you,” cried the delighted 
girl, taking both his hands as she stood 
looking down at him, “that we won’t need 
any help at all—that’s what makes it so 
fine. But if we do, if we ever should, and 
you can afford it, we'll ask you.” 

And Mr. Keating never even thought of 
his crisp new bills. Instead, he declared 
he was-going to send for his son and tell 
him he was proud of him. “And till I do,” 
he added, as he lingered at the door, “you 
might forget to mention I’ve seen you, 
my dear.” 


FANNY, watching Mr. Keating depart 
toward Fifth Avenue, saw her own 
father coming from the opposite direction 
before he caught sight of her. She ran 
down the street to meet him, kissed him, 
and asked affectionately after her mother. 

Mr. Deems was laboring under excite- 
ment, and in a voice that foreboded trou- 
ble demanded gruffly, “Where can we talk 
in peace?” 

“Tf it’s something nice,” smiled Fanny, 
“we can come right into Mrs. Jenny’s sit- 
ting-room. If it’s something disagreeable, 
perhaps we'd better go somewhere else.” 

Mr. Deems hailed a passing cab and 
they drove to the Belmont. f 
twenty stories above the street, Horace 
Deems locked the door and announced 
with the air of a hero: 

“Well, young woman, I guess I’ve saved 

ou.” 

“Saved?” echoed Fanny. 

“From that fortune-hunting rascal—” 
began Deems. 

‘Stop! cried his daughter, her eyes 
flaming. “Don’t you say another word— 
if you do you'll be sorry.” 

“Are you defying me?” demanded her 
father. 

“No, no, no!” answered Fanny. “Only, 
you’re wrong! You don’t know how 
wrong you are.” 

“Wrong, am I? he snorted. “See here, 
Fanny, you’re coming home with me.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘There’s only one 
thing I’m glad of—that you came to me 
first. If you’d gone to Harry and told him 
that—I—I—” She laid her hand on her 
father’s sleeve. “Wait till you see Mr. 
Keating! You could tell just by looking 
at him that money’s the very last thing he 
cares about.” 

“How’d you meet him?” demanded Mr. 
Deems. 

“Mr. Joshua Trimble brought us to- 

ether,” his daughter smiled. “Wall 
Sirect and Broadway—he’s been there a 
good many years.” 

“Well, how do I know this fellow isn’t 
marrying you for your money?” 

“Because he doesn’t know I’ve got any 
money.” 

“What do you know about his family?” 

“Nothing, except his mother is dead 
and his father seems to be a nice sort of 
man—from what Harry says.” 

Mr. Deems was not fooled. He pounced 
upon her unguarded admission with the 


n a room , 


celerity of a fly. “You’ve seen his father 
—he’s here,” he snapped. And Fanny’s 
heightened color tok Tim he had hit the 
mark. 

“Do you know where he’s stopping?” 
he went on, following up his advantage, 
and his daughter in a small voice ad- 
mitted that she did. 

“But I’m not going to tell you,” she 
said, “unless you promise you won’t sa 
anything harsh to him; he’s a nice, inof- 
fensive man.” 

“You leave him to me,” said Deems. 

“You’ve got to promise,” his daughter 
insisted. 

“All right. All I ask is, if I can show 
ai I’m right, will you give in? Is thata 

argain?” 

“If you can show me!” she laughed. 
“Father, dear, you can never show me.” 
He marveled at her cocksureness and felt 
that his errand was wasted. 


ME- DEEMS’S call on Mr. Keating was 
amuch more tempered affair than his 
interview with the latter’s son. To begin 
with, he found the man he sought in an 
elaborate suite, and he was spared what 
might have been an irretrievable blunder 


' by the steel master himself. 


“So you’re the father of Fanny Deems,” 
he said, and held out his hand. 

Mr. Deems held himself in. It was just 
as well to hear what this businesslike in- 
dividual had to say. 

“I came to New York, Mr. Deems,” 
said Mr. Keating, “at a moment’s notice 
after I’d got my son’s announcement of 
his engagement to your daughter. I’m go- 
ing to be perfectly frank with you—I 
came with fire in my eye. I’d made up 
my mind that Harry had got entangled 
with some girl who knew his father was 
worth millions.” 

Mr. Deems choked, recovered himself, 
and begged Mr. Keating’s pardon. “And 
I was prepared to offer the young lady a 
few thousand cash to call it off,” went on 
Mr. Keating. “But I never made the 
offer, and I want to tell you that girl of 

ours is one of the finest. She didn’t know 
arry had a cent. She doesn’t know I’ve 
got a cent. Money’s meant a lot to me, 

r. Deems,—too much I guess. But it 
doesn’t mean anything to them; and I say, 
Thank God for it.” 

For a minute Mr. Deems, turning over 
in his mind his visit to young Keating, 
was too overwhelmed to speak. 

“If it’s all right for you,” Keating went 
on, “suppose we all have dinner together 
—you and I and the girl and the boy?” 

“T m going totelephone my wife to come 
on,” said Mr. Deems, ina voice so subdued 
he hardly recognized it as his own. 

“We'll make a week of it!” said Keating. 

“And there’s someone else,” suggested 
the now pliable Deems, “a fellow named 
Trimble. How about asking him? He 
brought them together. He’s some match- 
maker, that fellow.” 

“Sure,” agreed John Keating. “Call 
him up, will you? I forget just where his 
office is—somewhere around Wall Street 
and Broadway.” 


H. A. SNOW, his wife and son, traveled thousands of miles in 
the jungles of Africa, making motion pictures and getting speci- 


mens of wild animals. 


When their oxen died of sleeping sickness, 


they used automobiles to travel and hunt in. Next month, in 
an interesting interview, Mr. Snow tells of their adventures. 


Eleven Thousand Human Hearts 
(Continued from page 23) 


It is the young doctor’s golden hour. 
One of the old physicians is away at a con- 
vention and the other is laid up with a 
broken leg. The young doctor follows the 
banker to the bedside of the beautiful girl. 
Throughout the day and night he fights 
for her life. And at last the fever leaves 
her; she looks up into his eyes and smiles, 
sinking then into a cool, refreshing sleep. 

She marries him later, of course. The 
banker fits them out with a pretty little 
home on Pleasant Street; the old doctors 
settle back to a well-earned rest, and the 
young man becomes the loved and trusted 

family physician of the whole village. 

For several months I conducted a sys- 
tematic search on Saturdays and Sundays 
for a sheltered village with a benevolent 
banker and beautiful daughter. I found a 
village finally; not the village, but a village; 
and here I have stayed, as I said, for al- 
most thirty years. 

No banker came hurrying up my stairs 
in the early days. Indeed, almost no one 
came daring the first six months, except 
those veteran rounders who make their 
way from one doctor to another, always 
willing to try the newest one. Every com- 
munity has them. Some are really sick, 
but most of them merely “enjoy poor 
health.” 

The population of my village has grown 
slowly until it now numbers thirty-five 
hundred, with perhaps another fifteen 
hundred in the country roundabout. But 
instead of the two benevolent old physi- 
cians welcoming me on my arrival, I found 
three very vigorous young men contesting 
the field when I came. In those days a 
doctor expected a constituency of a thou- 
sand people or more; but the ratio is 
smaller now—one doctor to every five or 
six hundred on the average. And the com- 
petition among us is often keen. 

But of that I shall have something to 
say later. This is primarily a story, not 
about doctors, but about you and the 
things you have told me in these thirty 
years of confidences. 


you may be rich or poor, old or young; 
you may live in a big city or a tiny coun- 
try town. It makes little difference. Human 
nature is human nature everywhere. I 
know pretty well your ins and outs, your 
good points and your bad. Forgive me, if I 
egin by telling you some of the bad. 
irst of all you are distressingly lazy— 
too lazy to read my card in the local news- 
aper or to take one good look at my sign. 
he chief purpose of that card and of that 
sign is to tell you my office hours. But 
do you pay any attention? You do not. 
You follow a simpler, lazier system. You 
figure out that at certain times in the day 
a doctor, being human, must eat. 

“Im certain to catch him now,” you 
say; “he’ll just be sitting down to his 

reakfast.” 

I have seldom sat down to a meal with- 
out getting up again to answer the tele- 
phone, or to see a patient in the office. At 
midday, I pick up a glass of milk and a 
couple of sandwiches on the run. As for a 
tew minutes’ sleep in the afternoon follow- 
ing a hard night’s work, that is practically 
Impossible. Vou are sure to see my car 


in front of the office, or you slip around 
and peek in the garage, and find it. 

“I saw your car, and knew you must be 
here,” you announce, proud of your de- 
tective ability. 

You are not only too lazy to read my 
sign; you are also too lazy to take medi- 
cine regularly, even when you have paid 
me for the prescription and the druggist 
for filling it. How many bottles of medi- 
cine are there in your bathroom at this 
minute? Count them up and see. 

You came to me all excited about your 
health one rainy morning, and promised 
faithfully to take what I ordered, in a glass 
of water, after every meal. For two days 
you followed the schedule—the third day 
the sun shone gloriously; you never felt 
better in your life, and you haven’t taken 
a drop of the medicine since. Some other 
rainy morning you will wake up with the 
old symptoms, and will begin at once to 
complain of doctors: ‘‘They don’t know 
anything. I went to So-and-so and he 
gave me a prescription; but it didn’t seem 
to do me any good.” 

John Quincy Adams when he was old 
was asked for the secret of his vigorous 
health. ‘I have three rules,” the doughty 
veteran replied: “Regularity . . . Regu- 


larity... REGULARITY.” 


GUPPOSE I could give you a magic charm 
which would make you feel better every 
day of your life, ma | cost you nothing. 
I can. Hen it is: Before you get out of 
bed in the morning, and before you pull 
up the covers at night, lie on your back 
and lift your legs above your head fifteen 
or twenty times—raising them up and up 
and letting them down very slowly until 
you feel it across the abdomen. It will 
strengthen the abdominal muscles and 
stimulate the intestines and bowels. 

If every reader of this magazine would 
do that regularly night and morning, it 
would considerabl dinah the income 
of the doctors of the United States; but I 
ple the secret boldly and without fear. 

ou will not do it. You may, for a morn- 
ing or two; but you would be too lazy to 
continue. 

In the city the largest single item in my 
practice was nervous troubles—folks tired 
out by the city’s rush and roar. But here, 
in this quiet village, bad stomachs are 
my most dependable friends. And bad 
stomachs mean women who are too lazy 
to cook, and men who are too lazy to raise 
their own food. 

When I came to the town, thirty years 
ago, every husband and wife—from the 
richest to the poorest—spent an hour after 
supper in the summer, working in the gar- 
den. Now the whole family is out in the 
automobile; the garden is on the shelves 
of the grocery store. Your stomach isn’t 
as good as your father’s was; and much of 
the trouble is nothing more nor less than 
simple, old-fashioned laziness. 

ou are a sort of a foolish, childlike per- 
son, too, considering your age and experi- 
ence. That’s the second bad thing about 
ou. Next to the stomach, the heart is my 
est source of revenue. Lots and lots of 
people have something the matter with 
their hearts. Perhaps you have! Perhaps 


Today thousands of families in every State of the Union 


are saving time and money by doing thew Gift Shopping by 
mail, at the famous old Salem house of Daniel Low 
& Co., established more than half a century ago. 

You too, can save time and money by shopping in the 
Daniel Low 176 page “Gift Book” sent free on re- 
quest. It illustrates and describes hundreds of unusual gifts, 
remarkable for their variety, good taste and value. 


ieee N 


Sapphire Bar Pin 
Solid 14k white gold, with 
genuine platinum front dain- 
tily pierced, set with 3 syn- 
thetic sapphires, B2184 7.50 PP 


Extinguisher Ash Tray 
Simply placing a cigarette in 
hole at once extinguishes it. 
Glass tray 44, inches long in 
Dutch silver heavily plated 


Man's Three Fold 
Genuine pin seal with sol- 
id gold corners. Seal lined, 
pocket for bills, one for 
pass, two for œa n7, y 
cards L170 W 55; 


oyf a 
s fap ze 
Ped EE 
ee ees Man’s Case Holder %3 
fz] So ua Fine black leather, Daint 
© EPY: $2 leather lined, with large ‘Acorn! in 
$ EA ebony brush, large soap . 
oO long and hol- 
“EF . box, comb, shaving 4 x 
a vö x ler, open 2in. 
S asf cy Soap case, tube for long, sterlin: 
bo ag shaving and tooth giver S658 
35 an brushes, place for safe- 1.25 
$ 3E 32 ty razor. L 1487 Special 
LE g value for 5.00 
= 


Automobile 
License 
Holder 
License rolis up 
in silver plated or 
gold filled tube, 2 
in. long with ring 
for key ring S955 
1.50 


Hot Dish Mat 
Dutch reproduction, heavily silver 
plated, very useful for hot dishes, 
tea pot stands, under flower vases, 
etc. F70 Three for $1.00. Diam. 6in. 


**Mah-Jongg”’ the famous Chinese Game 

Handsome Set of ivory like surfaced tiles, coun- 
ters, dice, wind box and disks—in wooden box, 
directions N1176 12.50 

Similar set with wooden disks N1177 4.00 Chinese 


Lily Score Pencil N1178 .35 each; 3 for 1.00 Mah- 

Jongg Score Pad with Lily Pencil N1179 1.25 ‘*Mah- 

Jongg” Table Cover with unique Chinese counter 

pockets and tassels N1180 3.50 

Send coupon or post card today for the “Gift 
Book.” Use it Christmas and all through the year. See 
how much you can save by ordering from its 176 pages of 
Diamonds Table Silver Leather Goods 
Watches Toilet Silver Novelties 
Gold Jewelry Dutch Silver Stationery 

We prepay delivery charges and guarantee satisfaction 


DANIEL Low & Co. 


240 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


NAME 


ADDRESS —___ a 
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How'a 


“Fool Stunt” 
Made Me a 
Star Salesman 


WARREN HARTLE 


By Warren Hartle 


my advice and stay where you 
» 
are. 


“But listen, Jim—” 


“Nothing doing. You can’t convince me 
that you can learn how to sell. If you had a 
selling personality, or if you had the ‘gift of 
pab it might be different. But you haven’t, 

don’t want to discourage you but you know 
yourself that you were never cut out to be a 
salesman. You’d just be wasting your time 
trying to learn. Its a fool stunt, that’s all.” 


Such was my running mate’s answer when 
I told him that I intended to learn the selling 
game. True, I didn’t know the first thing 
about selling, and it didn’t seem as if I was 
cut out for it. Clerking in the railway mail 
service was far removed from selling goods, 
and I didn’t blame Jim for trying to dis- 
courage me. 


Yet I had heard of a new and easy method 
of learning Salesmanship that was accom- 
plishing wonders. This amazing method dis- 
closed the very secrets of selling that were 
used by the most successful salesmen in the 
country. Men who previously knew nothing 
about selling were getting results that were 
actually astonishing. 


1p Why, even one of my brother railroad 

workers—a fireman—who had learned these 
secrets was now making $7,000 a year! And 
there were many others—men who had been 
working in small-pay, routine jobs and were 
now earning five, ten and fifteen times as 
much money as Star Salesmen. If these fel- 
lows could make good, I felt that I could, too, 
so I determined at least to try. 


My First Selling Job 


From the day I began to study these won- 
derful secrets of selling in my spare time, I 
was filled with new hope—new ambition. 
clearly explained were they that I “caught 
on” immediately. It seemed like no time 
before I had mastered them. It was then 
that I was informed that my first selling job 
was waiting for me. ` re 


* While I had always felt that these wonder- 
ful secrets would eventually make a successful 
salesman out of me, I never dreamed that my 
success would come so soon. 


` The very first day I was on the road I put 

these secrets into actual practice—and they 

worked! At the end of my first week I re- 

ceived a letter from my sales manager con- 

gan me on my success. The first month 
made a record for that territory! 


u | Fr you’re all wrong. Take 


Multiplied Earnings Four 
Times First Year 


Each month my sales kept increasing. And just as 
my sales increased, so did my earnings. I was get- 
ting orders—and big orders, at that—from con- 
cerns that previously had refused to take on our 
line. My earning power multiplied four times the 
first year. 
' I ır, due to these wonderful selling secrets, 
T - the top-notchers of a big force of sales- 


men, and in spite of the keenest of competition I 
have maintained this lead ever since. 


Still, I take no great credit for my sudden rise in 
the selling game. What I have done anyone else 
can do. Indeed, I could relate scores of cases where 
these Secrets of Selling have done as much and more 
for men who were as “green” as I was. 


For instance, Ellis Summer Cook, 20 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, left a $25 a week job and last year 
made $9,000! H. D. Miller, another Chicago boy, 
was making $100 a month as a stenographer in 
July, 1922. In September, 3 months later, he was 
making $100 a week as a salesman. W. P. Clenny, 


‘of Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a $150 a month 


clerkship into a selling job at $500 a month. He is 
making $850 a month now. M. V. Stephens, of 
Albany, Ky., was making $25 a week. He took up 
this training and now makes 5 times that much. 
J. H. Cash, of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a 
month job for one which pays him $500 a month. 
O. H. Malfroot, of Boston, Mais. stepped into a 
$10,000 position as a SALES MANAGER—so 
thorough is this training. All these successes are 
due to this easy, fascinating and rapid way to mas- 
ter certain invincible secrets of selling. 


The Secret Disclosed 


If you wish to get out of the rut and get a real job 
my advice to you is—learn these Secrets of Suc- 
cessful Selling. ‘They are now revealed in full to 
every ambitious man by the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association. Hundreds of men have 
learned these secrets and are now filling splendid 
selling positions at salaries ranging from $3,500 to 
$10,000 a year. 

These secrets have always worked—they always 
will work. You can learn them in your leisure mo- 
ments in your own home. And just as soon as you 
are : ara and ready you are given free access to 
the N. S. T. A. Employment Service which puts 
you in touch‘with many fine sales openings. 


Great Free Book on Selling 


I am authorized to state that the interesting book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” will be sent absolutely 
free to those sending in the attached coupon. This 
valuable Book tells you all about the N. S. T. A. 
method of Salesmanship Training and their Free 
Employment Service, which has at present more 
calls for salesmen than it can fill. In addition you 
will read of the big op- 
portunities now open tor 
YOU intthe selling game 


This Book is entirely 
free. Simply tear out 
and mail the attached 
coupon and it will be 
sent you at once. 


NATIONAL 
SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASS’N 

Dept. 23-S, 
Chicago, Illinois 


— a et ee ee aa 
National Salesmen's Training Ass’n 

l Dept. 23-S, Chicago, Illinois | 

| Send me your free book, “Modern Salesmanship,” | 
and proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 

l his does not obligate me in any way. | 

! Name... a 

| Address mon.. es l 

] ity... State... | 
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ou suspect pretty definitely that you 

ave. But will you come to me and find 
out? Not a bit of it! You will wait until 
some insurance company has turned down 
your application. 

Little children are afraid of the dark; 
and big grown-up folks are afraid to face 
the facts. You have a pain in your side 
that comes and goes. It may be append 
citis. If it is, we might clear it up witha 
few days’ rest and some simple treatment 
But you are afraid it ts appendicitis ore 
won't come to me lest I should con 
your fears. You wait until some morning 
the pain is acute, and then we hurry you 
to the operating table. 

You have doubtless laughed over the 
story of the man with the persistent cold 
to whom a friend suggested a remedy. 

“Sorry; but I can’t try your remedy 
for three weeks,” answered the patient 
“There are so many ahead of you.” 

You have laughed and yet you your 
self, in your foolish self-conceit—with 
which is mixed quite a bit of unselfish de- 
sire to helo ae blithely about prescribing 
for your fsiends, and letting them pre 
scribe for you. How often I have puta 
patient to bed, with definite instructions 
as to his-care, only to find the next day 
that Grandma Smith from next door had 
been over and laid out a whelly different 
line of treatment. 

You take my prescription and tuck it 
away in your vest pocket and forget it, 
because, on your way to the drug store 
you meet a friend who tells you what he 
used in a case exactly like yours. Or, 
meeting your friend after you have or- 
dered the prescription, you never call for 
it. Ask a druggist sometimes how man 
prescriptions he puts up every year whi 
are left on his hands. 

Oh, yes, you’re a kind of exasperat- 
ing, foolish, grown-up child—and no one 
knows it better than your doctor. 


You have a streak of stinginess, too; 
that’s the third bad thing. You 
think, because you and I belong to the 
same lodge, that you have a perfect right 
to buttonhole me in the lodge-room and 
say: 

“Doc, I’ve got a little cold. What 
would you do in a case like that?” 

When I first moved to town a gossipy 
old woman stopped me on the corner, and 
began a recital of her complaints. 

.“Tve tried pretty near everything,” 
she said. ‘‘Now what would you do?” 

“T’d see a doctor, madam,” I answered 
gravely, and lifted my hat and walked on. 

That story ran the rounds of the village, 
and for quite a while folks were a little 
cautious about the way they came to me 
for free advice. But nothing, absolutely 
nothing, can change the instinct of the 
average human being for getting the doc- 
tor to work without a fee. 

Folks call me up on the telephone to ask 
my professional advice, and are indignant 
when a bill comes in at the end of the 
month. ‘Just a few minutes’ friendly 
conversation, and he had the nerve to 
charge for it!” Or a man will drop in 
some morning with a few heads of lettuce 
or a half-dozen tomatoes. 

“I was passing by,” he exclaims cheer- 
fully, “and I thought you might like a 
little something out of the garden.” 

Whereupon he proceeds to ask what he 
ought to do for his rheumatism; and he 
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Shop With a Chevrolet 


Jor Economical Transportation 
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— 
/ CHEVROLET J 
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Chevrolet Utility Coupé is proving 
a wonderful help to many house- 
keepers, more than paying its low 
cost of upkeep through economies of 
time, and money saved in cash-and- 
carry shopping. 


Shopping that once employed a tire- 
some half day, can be accomplished 
with ease and pleasure in an hour 
with the Utility Coupé. The big rear 
compartment holds all the bundles 
and packages that would make up 
a week's supply. 


Our Free Shopping List Pad can be 
had from the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. Hang it in the kitchen. 
Check articles to be bought. Tear 
off top sheet when you go shop- 
ping. When one pad has been 
used up, any dealer will be glad to 
give you another. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé is also 
a great favorite with women for 
social and general purposes. 
Every family needs a closed car of 
this type and quality. 


Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Applications will 
be considered from high-grade 
dealers only, for territory not 
adequately covered. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
Superior 2-Pass. Roadster > o $490 


Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 640 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan . e 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery . . e 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis, 550 
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sore throat shis winter - 


does not like it because when my monthly 
bills are made out I have not seen fit to 
let his twenty-five cents’ worth of vege- 
tables cancel my charge. 

You have a couple of old prescriptions 
in your pocketbook that you have carried 
for years. You paid me one dollar or two 
dollars apiece for them in the beginning. 
You have had them refilled again and 
again; you have loaned them to friends, 
and copied them out and sent them to 

our brother who lives in Minneapolis. 

Yout physical condition may have under- 

ne a complete change in this period; per- 
ad medical knowledge has undergone a 
change, giving us something far superior 
to the remedies the prescriptions call for. 
But as long as those tattered sheets hang 
together you will keep on going back to 
the drug store with them as often as the 
symptoms reappear. 


An early startwith thedailygar- the application of Absorbine, Jr. to OF ALL the bills you have to pay, you 
gle may ward off this troublesome the outside of the throat. This aids hate my bill the most. I’ll give you one 
infection. With Absorbine, Jr.the to scatter the congestion, draw out interesting little illustration: We doctors 
gargle is a double precaution. To _theinflammation, reduce anyswell- in this illae don’t have to do one third 
its germ-destroying property as an ing and to restore normal circula- as much night work as we once did. Why? 
antiseptic are added its soothing tion. Because people are no longer sick in the 
and healing properties as aliniment Absorbine, Jr. is pleasant to use. night? Not at all! But several years ago 
—dquick to relieve irritation atthe Je combines a powerful liniment we all agreed that we would chayge double 
first signs of rawness orhoarseness. With a dependable antiseptic and for calls made after nine o’clock. It worked 

Rapid headway, sometimes is of a clean, agreeable odor. Keep a miracle. Now, when the pain attacks 
gained after undue exposure, it always handy for many other you after supper, it ch say to yourself, “I 
should be promptly combated by emergency uses. guess I'd better call the doctor; it may get 


worse in the night and he'll charge me 
double.” Or, if the attack comes in the 
midnight hours, you grit your teeth and 
say, “ PI wait until morning.” 

After I called on you two or three times 
you telephone me to say how much better 
you féel. And I take the hint. I under- 
stand that you want to head me off be- 
fore I can make another call. You may 
be a day laborer, or the president of a 
bank. le doesn’t make any difference; 
there’s a little streak of songina in you, 


LOCKED” of sti 
and your doctor knows it well. 


To open But I am devoting too much space to 
i lift the knob your shortcomings, which really aren’t so 
2 


Al most druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 10 cents postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc.,378 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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venal after all. Let me turn the picture 
around and surprise you by saying that 


—— 


To-morrow morning as I go up the 
street for my mail I shall meet a man of 
fifty-five who is our leading lawyer. He 
looks hale and hearty, and he greets the 
world with a smile. Not even his wife 
knows the truth about him. But I know. 
The sentence of death has been pro- 
nounced. I had the unhappy duty of 
pronouncing it in my office six months 
ago. My critical eyes can see in his face 
the telltale message which the world does 
not suspect. He never changed color when 
I told him. 

“Much obliged, Doc,” he said quietly. 
“And if it’s all the same to you, I wish 


-= ~ z À ou really are quite brave. You fuss terri- 
( A z N bly about Jittle things. You will put off 
y p|- be ka | having a splinter taken out, or a tooth ex- 
li J ) tracted. But when it comes to some big 
i e | test you are likely to show real grit. 


Good News for the Men Folk 


ERE’S what you have been looking for,—a new i 
separable cuff link that overcomes the present objec- 
tion to the older type of snap link. 
It is called the STA-LOKT. So named because when you i 
snap it together it locks and stays locked. No pull or ) 
strain can open it until you lift the knob. Then it opens N 
easily and instantly. | 
1 
) 


There is no other cuff link like it, nothing else “just as good.” Jewelers are en- A 5 Å 
thusiastic about the STA-LOKT. Yours will be glad to show it to you. Write for ou wouldn’t say anything to the missus. 
Sta-Loke leaflets, including new Cuff-Line shape. From $1.50 to $7.00 the pair. No use to worry her.” 


J. F. STURDY'S SONS COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 

Makers of Sturdy Chains and Bracelets for fifty-eight years. 


I know a woman in this town whose 
cheerfulness is a byword among her 
friends. They would be shocked to learn 
that after dinner every day, when the 
men-folks have gone back to the shop, she 
stumbles up-stairs to her bed—just able 
to hold out until they are gone. The men 
do not know it. Her friends suppose that 
she is perfectly healthy and well. They 
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will hold up their hands in amazement 
when, some morning, they find she has 
gcne. And she will go with a smile. 

There is such a thing as being too brave, 
of course. The veterans of the Civil War 
have made a great deal of trouble for us 
doctors. 

“What! Call a doc for a little ulcer on 
my knee? Well, I should say not! I 
went through Gettysburg and Chicka- 
mauga, and I guess I can put up with a 
little thing like this.” 

I imagine the veterans of the World 
War will be similarly troublesome to the 
doctors of the future. Perhaps some of 
them will read this and remember that 
courage carried too far becomes foolhardi- 
ness; and that the wise thing is to see a 
doctor while the small troubles are still 
small. But even foolhardy courage has in 
it something that makes a man want to 
lift his hat. I have practiced medicine 
for thirty years, and my respect for the 
real underlying fortitude of human beings 
has steadily increased. 

There is an element of unselfishness in 
you, too, that rises sometimes to real no- 
bility. I read once a very pathetic piece 
entitled, “The Unwanted Child,” which 
pictured the bitter lot of the youngster 
whose parents had no welcome for him. 
After thirty years of intimate knowledge 
I am prepared to say that I never have 
known such a child. 

Children there are, whose coming 
brought no thrill of anticipation, to be 
sure; children whose coming meant an 
added weight to a burden already too 
large. But once the baby is on the scene, 
the magic unselfishness of parenthood 
sweeps aside all other feelings. He is our 
boy; or she is our girl. What matter if the 
struggle to make ends meet is already 
hard? What matter if there are alread 
a half-dozen mouths to feed and a half- 
dozen little backs to clothe? This is our 
baby; and if necessary either one of us 
would lay down his life rather than have 
that baby taken away. 


j pe YOU think it will be a boy, Doc- 
tor?” folks used to ask. To lead off 
the family with a boy appeared to be a gen- 
eral ambition. But it seems to me I hear 
that question less frequently than I used 
to. A daughter is quite a different propo- 
sition from what she was thirty years ago. 
Then there was only one career open to 
her—marriage. If she failed to marry, she 
was likely to be a charge upon her father’s 
income forever. But life has opened its 
doors wide to daughters to-day. They, 
too, have in them all the thrilling possi- 
bilities of a career. Folks like to have both 
a boy and a girl, but I don’t find any of 
the disappointment that used to exist 
when Henry turned out to be Henrietta. 
“Boy or girl, we don’t care which!” 
That’s what parents say nowadays. 

But I was talking about your nobility. 
Your attitude toward your babies—the 
unquestioning way in which you sacri- 
fice your own comfort and happiness for 
theirs—is only one example. I could give 
many more, be perhaps it will be well 
enough to sum it all up in this phrase, 
which is not original with me, that the 
average man and woman are a good deal 
above the average. 

You know the saying: “God made the 
country; man made the city; and the 
devil made the small town.” There is a 


Make home beautiful...and protect home beauty ...with Acme Quality... 


Yes, It’s Your House! 


Your home .. . under a blazing summer sun that beats 
down with fierce intensity. 

Your home... under the sleet and snow and rain of 
winter’s leaden days! 

Same home, yes, but the extremes of weather that your 
house must. withstand make the certain protection of Acme 
Quality doubly necessary. 

Summer and winter, day and night, Nature’s destructive 
forces are at work, never tiring of their task; ever seeking 
to make that home of yours look shabby and neglected. 

For forty years, Acme Quality products have been recog- 
nized as the standard of the industry. They beautify. They 
protect. They conserve and increase values of houses, barns 
and buildings of all kinds; of wagons, implements and tools; 
of trucks, tractors and automobiles. Thousands of users will 
tell you that they have no equal for effectiveness of protec- 
tion, and for lasting beauty. That is the reason why so 
many thousands of dealers sell Acme Quality and so many 
thousands of painters apply it. 

If you do not know the name of the Acme Quality dealer 
) in your neighborhood, write us. See coupon. 

Quail $ If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or 
: . FE finished in any way, there's an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose. 
? ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minnespoui St. Louis Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Ft. Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland San Los Angeles 


"ACME QUALITY 


Paints -Enamels - Stains- Varnishes -fòr every surface 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS: Dept. 32, Detroit; Mich. 
| I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15c for each 30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one sample 
of each product supplied at this special price. Print dealer's name and your name.) 


Dealer's name.................—- a Dealer's @DDr O88... aa S 
| Your name.. 


Acme Quality Varnish Check one or more: O NOTILE, for 
| oors; O INTEROLITE, for interiors. 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac Check one color: O Light Oak; O Dark Oak; O Brown Mahogany; 
O Deep Mahogany. a 
Acme Quality Enamel Check one color: O White or D Ivory. 
l Acme Quality Motor Car Finish Q Black. 
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Mounted Variocoupler 2-stage Amplifier 


TWATER KENT Radio Equipment 

includes complete sets and every 

instrument necessary for the assem- 
bling of complete sets. 


For more than twenty-five years, 
Atwater Kent products have been 
characterized by a scientific correct- 
ness of design and precision of 
manufacture that insures maximum: 
performance. 


Mounted Variometer Variable Condenser, 
Table Mounting, Front Control 


Literature describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent Radio Sets and Parts sent on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4970 STENTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


Aakers of 
THE WORLD'S HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION 
STARTING AND LIGHTING 


pretty general impression that a lot of 
wickedness goes on in the average country 
town which is never apparent on the quiet 
surface. Let me tell you that nothing very 
bad can go on long without bumping 
hard up against a doctor’s office. The doc- 
tor knows who is drinking too much. He 
knows when the conduct of boys and girls, 
or Of married men or women, is not what 
it ought to be. And my own frank opinion 
is that the wickedness of the country 
town—and of human nature generally—is 
vastly over-rated. 

What a curious trait it is in men that 
makes even the most respectable of them 
willing to give the impression that he was 
quite a high-roller in his youth! There is 
some badness in every town, to be sure; 
every doctor of long experience could tell 


|| secrets that would cause deep injury and 


heartache to innocent families. ut I 
don’t take much stock in the boasted 
wickedness of the average man. His 
stories of youthful recklessness, if tested 
critically, would probably boil down to a 
few glasses of beer. Drop him suddenly 
into a gilded den of vice, and he would 
experience no more evil emotion than a 
strong desire to sneak out the door and 
find his way back home. 


FINALLY, I want to say a word about 
the amount of real devotion of which 
you are capable. I have seen a thousand 
men and women and children die. I have 
had to break the bitter news to a young 
husband married less than a year, that his 
girl-wife could not live an hour. I have 
had to stand in the room with a couple of 
seventy winters and tell them as kindly as 
I could that one of them must shortly go. 
And I know how common, undemonstra- 
tive men and women love each other. 

“Oh, if only I could go instead of him 
{or her].” How often we doctors have 
heard that cry! It is the instinctive, un- 
conscious testimony that in every human 
heart there is something that is divine. 

I have seen scores of men and women 
walk up to the throne of the Almighty in 
a spirit of fearless and joyous anticipation. 
It is the business of religion to help men 
and women to live; but it would be well 
justified if it had no other office than to 
help them to die worthily. 

I wish, on the whole, that you treated 
us doctors a little better than you do. 
But when I say that, I am perfectly con- 
scious that the treatment we receive is 
to a considerable degree our own fault. 
There are three other physicians in this vil- 
lage, as I said at the start. In another little 
town, not far from here, the doctors have a 
medical society, and gather once a month 
for a dinner and informal discussion. They 
are very frank. One doctor will say: 

“T understand Mrs. Jones went to see 
you to-day. I have been treating her for 
some time and didn’t make much progress. 
What do you think her trouble is?” 

Or perhaps: “The Bessemer family has 
left me and gone over to you. They owe 
me sixty dollars. Better watch them.” 

In our town it has never been possible 
to get the doctors to meet one another 
around a table in all the thirty years of 
my residence; and I imagine our town 1s 
far more typical of the average country 
town than the neighboring village to 
which I have referred. I clipped the fol- 
lowing sentence out of an article in a 
medical journal years ago: 
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Will You Live Up to Her Expectations? 


O MATTER how many false steps a 

man may take—no matter how many 

priceless hours he may idle away— 

there $ always one whose faith in him 
never wavers. 

Among his pals he may laugh and joke 
at the earnest, purposeful chap who is plug- 
ging away at home, equipping himself for 
a better tomorrow. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month, he may 
drift with the happ py-go-lucky current that 
is rapidly taking him nowhere — 

Yet—back in the old home the mother 
who loves him—or, perchance, in the zew 
home, the devoted wife —will still protect 
him with EXCUSES, while she patiently 
longs for his true success and hopes against 

that the day will come when he will 
prs a live up to her expectations. 

To explain to a man just what it is that 
is preventing Bm him from being the man that 
he ought to be is usually a waste of words. 
For no matter how many excuses another 
may make for him, he in his heart is well 
aware of the things he lacks. 

And if he is square with himself he will 
realize that he can never succeed — never 
in the world — until he wakes up to the fact 
that he can ACQUIRE those thin -he 
lacks, and makes up his mind to get 


These Men Have Proved 
That It Can be Done 


For more than fourteen years it has been 
the privilege of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity to lend assurance to the man who 
doubts, and to lead him by home-study busi- 
ness courses to the goal of his desires. 


From the humblest positions, thousands 
of men have come to LaSalle, presented 
their problems without dodging a single 
shortcoming, and have been rewarded by 
advancement that eclipsed their fondest 
hopes—and by an increased self-respect 
beyond all price. 

icture, for example, the happiness it has 
brought to the men whose letters are quoted 
below*to be able to write to those who love 
them the story of their advancement—as 
shadowed forth in the following simple 
statements: 


“Before you came to me with ‘Modern Salesman- 
ship’ I was satisfied to sell just enough to get mea 
fair salary each month, but after your first talk I 
began to think how foolish I had been, and I went to 
work with a goal in view. Since the first of the 
month—and this is only the fifteenth—I have sold 
as many cars as I had previously sold in an entire 
month, and I intend to make this the record-month 
since I started to sell cars three years ago. The 
commissions I have made so far this month, due to 
your salesmanship fale have ave paid for my course.’ 

FRANK NLEY, Missouri. 

“At the time of arias, your Course in Traffic 
Management I had had fifteen years’ experience in 
traffic, but I realized that there were a great many 
details surrounding a_complete traffic education 
which were lacking. Since enrolling I have been 
made assistant tra nd manager, and my yearly salary 
has been increased by $1 

C. W. BRIDGER, Georgia. 

“It is a pleasure indeed to inform you of the action 
taken by our board of directors in granting me an 
unsolicited increase of $500 a year in salary. This 
makes the second increase since I enrolled for your 
course in Banking and Finance." 3 

EARL A. WENHOLD, Pennsylvania. 


“I find that my training in Modern Business Cor- 
respondence and Practice has helped me to shoulder 
responsibilities sooner than I really expected. In 
five afternoons I have been able to collect over six- 
teen hundred dollars on accounts that have dragged 
from sixty to ninety days past due, and in one 
instance over six months overdue. My efforts have 


been rewarded. They have placed me in direct 


charge of their credit department, and the increase 
in salary is mighty opportune. I have advanced 
directly over a credit man who had been in their 
employ for over a ear, h he b becomin my assistant.” 
A K, Michigan. 


Your Fidani Will Dictate 
What to Do 


There will always be men—wise in their 
own eyes—who will tell you that training 
er correspondence ‘‘doesn’t get you any- 

ere. 

LaSalle Extension University is not par- 
ticularly interested in attempting to con- 
vince sùch men that they are mistaken, for 
the simple reason that ability to WEIGH 
EVIDENCE is one of the outstanding 
Gualtheasons for success, and a man so 

umb as to scoff at the sort of thing which 
Roosevelt characterized as ‘one of the most 
amazing a and phenomenal developments of 
the age” is mighty poor timber for LaSalle 
training. 

If you, for example —and to speak 
plainly—are content to accept the counsel 
of incompetents and failures in preference 
to the actual records of such men as Stanley, 
and Bridger, and Wenhold, and Klink, and 
thousands upon thousands of others—make 
up your mind that success is mot for you. 


_ If, on the other hand, hae are open-minded and 
sincere in your desire to learn and seize upon the 
most effective aids to your business progress, you 


will profit greatly by the explanatory literature 
which le will be glad to send you without 
obligation, 


Below this text there’s a coupon which will bring 
you complete information regarding thie training 
you are interested in. Your own good {udement 
will tell you what to DO with it and will strongly 
recommend that you do it NO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


_The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course an 


Also a copy of your book, 
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Warmth anil Prolection 
with Light-Weight Comfort 


\ A 71TH Duofold, you can give yourself the extra 
warmth and protection so advisable during 
the winter, without sacrificing comfort! 


Because Duofold’s unique fabric takes advantage 
of the well-known principle of the storm window. 
Its two thin, separate layers, with air space between, 
are much more effective in shutting out cold and 
keeping warmth in, than a single layer much 
thicker. It provides warmth without weight. 


The comfort and the sense of well-being that you 
will experience from Duofold will be more than you 
ever expected from underwear that can give you such 
warmth and protection against winter's rigors. 


Choose from all cotton or mercerized cotton numbers. Or, 
if you prefer the added protection of wool, you can get 
Duofold with comfortable cotton in the inner layer and wool 
in the outer layer, where it can’t “itch.” 


For infants and children, Duofold made with cotton in the 
inner layer and wool in the outer 
layer is ideal. Soft, soothing cotton 
next the tender skin—warm, absorb- 
ent, health-protecting wool away 
from the skin where it can’t irritate. 
Send for booklet ‘‘Health Protection 
for Infants and Children.” 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Avenue New York City 


See NS AS 


Health Underwear for Men,Women, Children and Infants 


We are professional men in every sense of 
the word. We have the mental labor of law- 
yers, the moral standing of ministers, the tech- 
nical knowledge of organized artisans, and the 
business qualifications of school children. 


That is true, the last phrase particu- 
larly. The medical profession has never 
learned how to “sell” its service in a busi- 
nesslike way. If the four doctors in this 
town would work together, every single 
one of us would make a far better living 
than he is making under our present sys- 
tem. We do not seem to understand that 
in discrediting each other, we are under- 
mining your confidence in the profession 
in general. We do nothing to create busi- 
ness; yet there is a great deal of business 
that ought to be created. The town never 
has been as healthy as it should be; you 
never have visited us as often as you 
ought to; your children never have had 
adequate physical examinations in school. 
Scores of thousands of dollars are lost 
by you and your neighbors every year 
through sickness which makes you in- 
capable of efficient work. Much of that 
loss could be saved, if you had the habit 
of ‘seeing a doctor regularly. 


THs is your picture then, as I have seen 
it in my thirty years of watching you 

through sickness and health. The years 
have not fulfilled my early dreams en- 
tirely. I started life poor and in debt. I 
am out of debt; but I am still poor and 
shall be poor the rest of my days. But the 
happiness in the years has far outweighed 
the sorrow. I would live them over again 
gladly, and that, I imagine, is trueof most of 
us—and constitutes the real verdict on life. 

I claim no special wisdom; I have no 
reform to urge, except this little one, which 
is very private and personal. I have said 
that there is a streak of stinginess in you. 
So far as your relations with me are con- 
cerned, let that pass. I don’t expect you 
to change; the last man who walks the 
earth will probably die owing something 
to the doctor who attended him. 

But you are stingy in another thing be- 
side money; you are altogether too stingy 
in showing your affection. I know that 
you, sir, love your wife; and that you, 
madam, love your husband. If to-morrow 
I should have to tell one of you that the 
other is close to the end, your love would 
pour out in a perfect Niagara of unselfish 
devotion. I know that. But why ia the 
world do you wait until sickness or death 
enters your doors before you let each 
other know how you feel? 

I go in and out of your homes and hear 
your quarrels. I watch the pained looks 
on your children’s faces as they listen. 
And Lm convinced that what the world 
needs most of all is not legislation or 
any high-sounding reform—but just a lit- 
tle of the outspoken devotion of the death- 
bed scattered through every day of life. 


“HOW People Act When They Are 
Traveling for Fun” is the subject of 
an interview with a passenger traffic 
manager who handles hundreds of 
thousands of excursionists. Some 
people, he says in an interview to 
appear next month, are excursion 
“addicts, while others get so flus- 
tered that they lose even their babies! 
But all of them check their troubles 
before boarding the train. 
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‘Our quota called for a 25% gain; 
our sales showed a 48% increase 


Thus the Wilcox Hardware Company, 
Adrian, Michigan, describes the results 
from a special Farm & Fireside Week 


(the new plan for increasing farm trade) 


“When we established a quota call- 
ing for increased sales of 25 per cent 
over our best previous year,” re- 
ports the Wilcox Hardware Com- 
pany, Adrian, Michigan, “we 
realized that we must put forth ex- 
ceptional effort and utilize out-of- 
the-ordinary selling methods if we 
were to attain this objective. 

“That is why we have been so 
much interested in the advertise- 
ments of Farm & Fireside, The 
National Farm Magazine, describ- 
ing the methods by which other 
merchants have built up farm trade. 

“If the B. & O. Cash Store of Temple, 
Oklahoma, could do a $21,000 business dur- 
ing a special Farm & Fireside Week, as re- 
ported in one of these advertisements, why 
shouldn’t the same plan work out success- 
fully for our store? 

“If the Ice Hardware Company of New- 
castle, Indiana, by concentrating its selling 
and advertising and displays on a few of the 
products advertised in Farm & Fireside, as 
described in another advertisement, could 


sell more than $3,000 worth of these products 
in a single week, why couldn’t we do the same? 


A good plan to use 


“Thus we reasoned. A Farm & Fireside 
Week, it seemed to us, was one of the excep- 
tional methods we had to employ if we were 
to reach our greater sales quota. 

“Our Farm & Fireside Week was a splen- 
did success. Our quota called for a 25 per 
cent gain over the corresponding week last 
year; our actual sales showed a 48 per cent 


One of the windows in the 
Wilcox Hardware Store which 
helped to increase sales 48 per 
cent. “As advertised in Farm 
E? Fireside,” is proclaimed by 
the cards in the background 


This window, 
also, was given 
over toadisplay 
of products ad- 
vertisedinFarm 
& Fireside— 
another reason 
for the 48 per 
cent increase in 
sales during 
Farm & Fire- 
side Week 


“Five of our people were away on vacations when this picture was 
taken,” writes Mr. R. T. Davis of the Wilcox Hardware Company 


increase. We likewise showed a 33 per cent 
gain over the preceding week this year. 

“If we could find a plan as good for use 
every week, there is not the slightest doubt 
but that we would exceed our year’s quota of 
a quarter million dollars in sales with a good 
many thousands of dollars to spare.” 

This plan will pay you 

A plan that increases sales 48 per cent is of 
interest, surely, to every merchant. And it is 
a plan that every merchant who handles any 
of the products in the list below can use to 
advantage at any season of the year. We will 
furnish complete details, together with dis- 
play material for use during the week. 

And remember this: When you feature any 
of the products advertised in Farm & Fireside, 
The National Farm Magazine, you are fea- 
turing merchandise that already is favorably 
known throughout your farming community. 


Month after month, advertising in Farm & 
Fireside has told the facts about this mer- 
chandise. When you hold a Farm & Fireside 
Week, you are telling the readers of Farm & 
Fireside, the leading farm families in your’ 
locality—one hundred, two hundred, a thou- 
sand or more in the better farming regions— 
that they can see and examine and buy this 
merchandise at your store. 


Let us help you. Just write, “How may 
we put on a Farm & Fireside Week,” and 
name the products in the list below which you 
now carry in stock. Complete information 
will come to you by return mail. Address 
your letter to Retail Sales Director, Suite 5-C, 
at address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM © FIRESIDE 


The National Jarm Magazine 


TIE fo these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine 

Agricultural Gypsum 

American Fence 

American Pad & Textile Company 
American Radiator Company 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Anthony Fence 

Bean Spray Pumps 

Black Flag Insect Powder 
Brown's Beach Jacket 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


urpee’s Seeds 
Capewell orseshoe Nails 
C. B. & Q. R. R. Company 
Certo (Surejell) 
Chesebrough ‘‘Vaseline’’ Products 
Chevrolet Cars 


Clark Grave Vaults 
Clothcraft Clothes 


Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 

Congoleum Rugs 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Detroit Belt Lacer and Closing 
Machine 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 
Duro Residence Water Systems 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and 
Sausage Stuffers 
Essex Cars 


General Motors Corporation 
Gibson Musical Instruments 
Glastenbury Underwear 
Goodrich Tires 
Great Northern Ry. 
Gruen Guild Watches 
Hansen's Dairy Preparations 
Harley- Davidion Motorcycles 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Henderson Seeds 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Hudson Cars 
Ingersoll Watches 
International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 
International Tractors 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 


Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
agnavox Co., The ments 

Mellin’s Food 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

Natco Hollow Tile 

National Electric Light Assn. 

New Perfection Oil nges 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

O’Cedar Polish 

Olde Tyme Socks 

il-Gas Burners 

Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 

Pi ent Tooth Paste 

Pillsbury's Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 

President Suspenders 

Rat-Nip 


Reo Cars 

Royal Fence 

Sapolio 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

Sloan's Liniment 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 

Stewart Custom Built Auto Ac- 

Swift's Products cessories 

Vapo Stove Co., The 

Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machine 

Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


or this year 
and Next ~ 


A watch chain isn’t purchased 
very often. It is expected to out- 
wear many suits of clothes and 
literally dozens of neckties, hand- 
kerchiefs and collars. 


More reason, therefore, that 
the watch chain should be 
soundly made—and so beautiful 
in design that you won't tire of it. 


Buy a Simmons Chain for this 
year and next—and for years 
thereafter. Because it is made 
by a special process of drawing 
gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
over a less expensive base metal, 
it is reasonable in price—$4 to 
$15. And yet it is full of wear, 
and made with as much finish 
and beauty as a watch chain 


could be. 


Select a Simmons Chain from 
the variety of styles and link 
designs at your jeweler’s. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
R. F. Smmmons Co. oF CANADA, LTD. 
Toronto Ontario 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value.” 


In this panel the links 


of the two Simmons 


Chains are shown twice 
enlarged. Notice their 
extreme neatness. 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons 


» 
et! 
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The Income I Would 
Be Satisfied With 


FIRST PRIZE 


$2,500 a Year Makes Four of 
Us Happy 


OR the present I am satisfied with 

our income. But I am neither a 

plutocrat nor a hypocrite, as one 
might suppose from such a statement. 

n my twenty-eight years of life I have 
learned that one of the chief joys of exist- 
ence is anticipation; that it is better to 
look forward to having a little more each 
year than suddenly to be presented with 
an income adequate to fulfill all desires. 

Our income is twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year, and there are four of us—m 
husband, myself, and our two babies. We 
are buying our house through a building 
and loan association. My husband carnes 
life insurance. We give regularly to the 
church through an envelope system. We 
have plenty of good, if not fancy, food, 
and substantial clothing, and we invest in 
all the electrical labor-saving devices for 
the household. Moreover, we can afford 
to entertain our friends simply, though we 
seldom go out. We do not need to, for we 
have plenty to amuse us at home. 

When my husband was in the army, 
shortly after we were married, and when 
he spent a year in France, we learned that 
the greatest calamity we could face was 
separation; so now, even if we are obliged 
to stay at home because of our children, 
we are happy to be together. We sub- 
scribe to several good magazines, we own 
a phonograph, and a library of perhaps a 
thousand volumes. We usually spend our 
“recreation”? money upon records and 
books; there is seldom a week that goes by 
without finding some addition to our store. 

Both of us have money-making side 
lines that afford us no end of fun. It is 
with these extra, unexpected small sums 
that we buy luxuries, such as presents for 
each other and toys for the children. If 
our income were larger we could not pos- 
sibly enjoy these little surprises so much. 

Than fice, the income I would be (and 
am) satisfied with is the income I actually 
have. MRS. E. L 


SECOND PRIZE 


I Am Satisfied With What 
I Have 


I WRITE in the present tense, for I have 
arrived at salary satisfaction. I ama 
Methodist preacher, and began my work 
nineteen years ago at $345 per year. 
When I married T was receiving $750 4 
year. My wife and I have always lived 
according to my salary. The increase has 
been steady. We now receive $3,250 cash, 
and the church furnishes our house, valu- 
ing the rent.at $400. My perquisites 
average about $150. We have two chil- 
dren. We have no money discords, for our 
tastes are simple and alike. We are sav- 
ing an amount which, with the minister $ 
pension, will meet any normal needs of old 
age. 
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THE KETEG YOU EVERYTHING 


When you buy tires of course you want the tires 
that give you maximum mileage at minimum cost. 


You want, in addition, to feel that the dealer 
from whom you buy will back up your tires with 
conscientious service. 


If the tires you buy bear the name GOODYEAR, 
you are sure of both these things. 


° ° 


Today the name Goopyear is on a better tire 
than ever before—the mew GoopyEar Cord Tire 
with the All-Weather Tread. 


Embodying highest-grade long-staple cotton, im- 
proved and longer-wearing rubber, heavier and 
tougher side-walls, stronger ply-unions and other 
important advantages—this new tire is finding 
favor everywhere. 

With its reinforced and beveled All-Weather 
Tread it runs more quietly and smoothly, while 
preserving in full its celebrated slipless, skidless 
traction. 

It is the tire of tires for long, reliable, economical 
travel, whether on big cars or small. 


° ° 


When next you buy tires buy the tires whose 
known excellence has made them the most 
popular in the 


world. A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
GOODYEARS 


GooDYEAR Tires 
—sold by Goop- 
YEAR Service Sta- 
tion Dealers 

pledged tohelpyou 
get from your tires 


sf | Wherever you are, on highe 


way or boules ard, look for 


the signature of | the cling- 


Over the past ten years Goodyear Tires have 


~~ ing. long-wearing Good- 
S year All-Weather Tread 


all the mileage 
built into them at 
the factory. 


The name tells you 
everything. 


been steadily improved. Despite this, prices 
on Goodyear Tires have consistently been 
kept below the average price level for all 
commodities, as the above chart shows. Al- 
though Goodyear Tires today are better than 
ever before, Goodyear prices are 37% below 
those of 1920, and 30% below those even of 
1914. This is a good time to buy Goodyears. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


YEAR 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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More money would not make us live 
differently under present conditions. It 
certainly would not extend our influence, 

f Fi W; > T Lo but would, in fact, lessen it. For instance, 

Four ut O lve alt OO ng I need a car in my work. The church 

recognizes that, so we purchased a small 

machine. A finer car would attract atten- 

tion to itself and detract from my min- 
istry, so I would not be happy using it. 

My income will be adequate to educate 
my children. I shall give them a trained 
self sumeina , and that is all the inherit- 
ance they will need. The children are al- 
lowed all the perquisites. These for ten 
years have gone into an accumulating 
fund for their education. They are now 
actively interested in watching the fund 

row. They are learning the worth of a 

ollar, and will demand its value when 
they spend it. They give a tenth of their 
funds to the church and benevolent work, 
just as we do. ; 

We have sufficient funds for literature, 
music, and entertainment. Fortunately, 
we have always lived near fine free 
libraries. Our savings will take care of 
some traveling we will do later on, when 
the children are a bit older. 

Financial satisfaction depends upon 
one’s philosophy of life. e are busy 
realizing that the “Kingdom of Heaven 
is within,” and right around us. We are 
learning to admire the rainbow’s beauty 
rather than to seek the pleasure of its 
fabled gold. O. E. A. 


Make sure your teeth 
are sound 


Tender, bleeding gums herald Pyorrhea’s coming. THIRD PRIZE 


I Want $50,000 and a Farm 
I AM a middle-aged, Mid-West farmer, 


with a small farm, a big mortgage, and 
a large family. To be specific! Eighty acres, 


Don’t delay. Start the fight at once. First of all, go 
to your dentist for tooth and gum inspection. Then, 
brush the teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Public dental records show that four persons out of a mortgage too big to be put down on 
every five past forty, and thousands younger, wait too paper, one wife, six children, two dogs, and 
long. Don't be one of this sorry, neglectful majority. three cats. What income do I want? I’ve 
—— concluded that the income from a capital 

Pyorrhea, when it strikes, is a merciless foe. The SF, of $50,000 would satisfy me. - 
gums recede. The teeth loosen or must be extracted. Ea m had Paa La use $15,000 in 
Germs gather and infection often sweeps through si “Hiern Jer ge ee doe My daro Ahe 
e g P g e», balance of $35,000 would invested in 

the system. = a bonds. 

< he farm would provide the necessities 
Forhan’s For the Gums, when used in time and used x of life, and would also earn enough to 
consistently, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its e7 saa take care of gifts to charity. Such a farm 


j would be of real service to others too, 
j for I would make it demonstrate what 
can be done in my section. 

The income from the bonds would be 
sufficient to pay the college expenses of 
my children, provided the boys worked to 
help themselves through. hat’s what 
they ought to do, anyway. It would, in 
addition, give us enough money for travel- 
ing around America, and that’s all the 
traveling I want to do. 

This is not a spur-of-the-moment idea 
on my part. Over thirty years ago, when 
I was a small boy, my father asked me the 


progress. It will keep the teeth clean, the gums firm, 
the entire mouth healthy. It is the time-tested for- 
mula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., pleasing to the taste 
and recommended by the foremost dentists. 


Buy a tube today. Brush your teeth regularly with 
it, morning and night. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 
same question that is asked in this con- 


Forhans 
rornans test, and after some discussion we de- 


FOR THE GUMS i o L e Toa ata 


conditions having changed, but for my 
eMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


part the fortune that seemed necessary 
thirty years ago, would be sufficient now. 
When my father and I agreed upon that 
figure, I determined to make $50,000 my 
goal, and have worked to that end ever 
since. Incidentally, I now need but 
$49,000 to attain it! J. F.C. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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FULCRUM 
SHOULDER 
DIAMOND 
BURNS Diagram of the 
New Improved 
GILLETTE 
HE first requisite of correct appearance 
is a perfect shave. And the first requi- 
site of a perfect shave is comfort. It is for 
that reason well-bred men so heartily 
approve the New Improved Gillette. 


The price is $5 and up 


A booklet, ‘‘Three Reasons,” gives a 
clearer insight into shaving comfort. 
A copy mailed upon request. 


“The New ot A 
illette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


BOSTON, U. S. Ae 
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OTOSPEED 


STENCIL 


DUPLICATOR 


S forYou 


Business- Send for them Now 


Would you like to have us send you, without 
cost, business-getting, money-saving ideas, — 
ideas that have proved wonderfully successful 
for firms in your line of business? 


Increased Sales 86% in 
Dull Season 


Would you like to see the letters and sales 
bulletins that increased a retailer’s cash sales 
86% in the dullest season of the year? Or 
a collection of illustrated folders that doubled 
the sales volume of another retailer in only 
four months’ time? 


Insurance Business 
Gained 400% 


Do you want to see actual copies of forceful 
sales letters that increased an insurance 
broker’s business 400% as compared with the 
same month last year? 


Saved $1,000 On Printing 


Would you like to know how one firm saved 
$1,000 in printing costs—how a manufacturer 
made a sales increase of $25,000—how another 
user made $300 profit on one day’s work— 
how jobbers are getting bigger orders from 
their trade—how banks are increasing deposits 
and bringing in new customers—how churches 
are enlarging their congregations and solving 
their financial problems? 


You Can Try These Ideas— 
FREE 


If you will mail the coupon at the bottom of 
this page we'll select 
some of the best ideas 
applying to your busi 
ness, and send them to 


ou free. There will be letters, folders, circu- 
ars and bulletins—all of them tested and 
proven successes. 


We'll tell you just how you can try them out 
in your own business—prove their value to 
your own satisfaction—with a 


ROTO TEREE 


Rotospeed is a simple, easily-operated machine 
that prints letters, circulars, folders, bulletins, 
ruled forms, etc., without the use of type or 
cuts. Any clerk in your store or office can 
easily prepare the material and operate the 
machine. It does this work quickly, cleanly 
and economically. It eliminates delays, in- 
sures privacy, increases sales,—and costs less 
than $50. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We will send you some actual working samples 
of ideas that may be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to you. At the same time we will tell you 
how you can have a complete Rotospeed Out- 
fit for 10 days’ Free Trial—how you can test 
the machine and ideas for ten days at our ex- 
pense. At the end of the trial period you can 
keep the outfit and pay the small total cost— 
$48.5o—or take advantage of our easy pay- 
ment plan if you prefer. Or, you can return It 
without feeling the slightest obligation. Send 
for this information and the valuable /deas at 
once. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


THE ROTOSPEED Co. 
Dept. BF-2 


Dayton, Ohio 


O. 

Ohio y 
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Why I Am 
Unpopular With My 


Relatives 
(Continued from page 31) 


lodging for self and family during the 
Exposition, apparently,” said my father. 

“I think that he was just as much 
irritated as she; but I never saw him lose 
his temper. As for the visits of relatives 
during the Fair, that subject became so 
tragic that it tipped over the line into 
comedy. At one time we had eleven self- 
invited guests in our home, so that Sadie 
and her dear husband and her two dear 
boys were hardly noticed among the 
multitude. 

For Sadie came, and stayed. At the 
end of a month she and her dear husband 
and the children left, and we never heard 
so much as a “thank you” from them 
thereafter. Indeed, they would have 
passed out of our memory entirely but for 
the fact that a friend from Minneapolis 
mentioned them to my father. He had 
met Sadie, and he reported that she en- 
pre the Exposition, but was inclined to 

e a bit critical of us and our home. 

My father laughed. 

“That reminds me of a story about 
Disraeli,” he said. “A friend burst into 
his office one day. ‘Do you know,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘that Lord X is saying some 
very caustic things about you?’ 

“Lord X,’ repked Disraeli in surprise. 
‘Now I wonder why he should hate me. I 
never did him a favor.” 

My father had the most buoyant good 


humor of any man I ever knew. 


ONE Christmas afternoon, when my 
father and motker had gone out to pay 
a call, my two brothers and my younger 
sister and I were having a happy time at 
home when the postman left an untidy 
little package. It was done up witk a 
tawdry bit of ribbon, addressed to my 
father and stamped special delivery. My 
poang sister opened it and held up 

efore our eyes the cheapest, ugliest 
necktie imaginable. 

“Behold!” she cried. “It is not the 
kift, but the spirit of the giver, that counts. 

his comes with love from Cousin Egbert, 
who lived in our humble home during his 
four vears at the State University. Eg- 
bert is making five thousand dollars a 
year now, I believe. And here is the 
proof of his deep gratitude!” 

We laughed—then suddenly my sister’s 
eyes flashed and there was fire in her tones. 

“Boys, I want you to promise me one 
thing,’ she said seriously; “and I will 
make the same promise to you. Never, 
never in our lives, will we impose on each 
other just because we happen to be 
related. Is it ago?” 

We stood up and made the solemn 
promise. And I want to say right here 
that every one of us has kept it. Fifteen 
years have passed since that evening. 
All four of us are married, and three of 
us have children. Geographically and 
financially we are very widely separated. 
My eldest brother is a farmer who has 
had quite a struggle to make things go. 
My second brother, after fighting his way 
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Brushing cannot keep your teeth clean 
Only these six little glands can do that 


Your tooth paste must do more than clean your teeth— 
it must keep the mouth glands active 


Brvsz your teeth as thor- 
oughly as you can, in a few 
minutes the mouth acids 
are beginning to collect 
again. 

And these acids are the 
greatest cause of tooth de- 
cay. 

Nothing can keep them 
back but the mouth glands. 

These six little glands 
should send forth all the 
time a copious flow of fluids 
to neutralize the dangerous 
acids and wash them away. 

But, like so many parts 
of our body, the glands need 
exercise. The soft foods of 
today, which require no 
chewing, do not supply it. 

Theglandsmusthavehelp. 


A tooth paste that keeps 
these glands active 


Pebeco gives your mouth 
glands the gentle stimula- 
tion they need. 

As soon as it enters the 
mouth they resume their 
healthy normal action. 

An increased flow of fluids 
pours into every crevice of 
the mouth and in between 
your teeth where the tooth 
brush cannot reach—wash- 
ing away small particles, 
cleaning out your entire 
mouth. 


OOM ere te 
Lejaren A. Hiller S 


Pebeco cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely and leaves the mouth in a healthy 
stimulated condition which keeps the teeth clean until the next brushing 


These healing fluids not 
only cleanse your mouth 
but, what is more impor- 
tant, they neutralize the dan- 
gerous mouth acids. And 
they continue to do this as 
fast as these acids form. 


The most thorough cleaning 
a dentifrice can give 
Pebeco also cleans your 
teeth as thoroughly as a 
dentifrice can. It leaves 
them white and shining. But 
its constituents are so mild 
it cannot injure the enamel 
or the edges of the gums. 


By brushing Pebeco over 
the gums as well as the teeth 
you get the full benefit of its 
stimulating action. It will 
have a tonic effect on the 
entire oral cavity extending, 
some doctors say, even to 
the tonsils. 

Send today for a free trial 
tube of Pebeco and start to get 
your mouth into a healthy, clean 
condition. With this tube we will 
send a booklet which explains 
how Pebeco overcomes the dan- 
gers of acid-mouth by keeping 
the mouth glands active. 

Pebeco is manufactured only 
by Lehn & Fink, Inc.—50c at 
all druggists. 


tudios 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 


Free Offer 


New Yor 


Send me free a large size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste and your booklet which explains the pr shee o 
the mouth glands in keeping the mouth healthy and the 
teeth white and strong. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Dept. Ls, 635 Greenwich Street 
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Look 


Look at a Puffed Grain—Quaker Puffed Rice or Quaker Puffed Wheat— 
and you see grains puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. 


They are porous, thin and toasted—like snowflakes in their texture. 
Very fascinating puffs. 


Over 125 million steam explosions have been caused in every kernel. 
The food cells have been broken for easy digestion. 


No cereal dainty ever looked more tempting. 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


Taste 


Taste Quaker Puffed Grains and you find a food confection. 
is like toasted nuts. 


Never were whole grains made so inviting, in texture or in taste. 


Professor Anderson’s creations 
These are Professor Anderson’s scientific foods. Let people eat them to 
their hearts’ content, morning, noon and night, 
Not for breakfast only. Consider what a matchless night dish is Puffed 
Wheat in milk. 


Whole wheat supplies 12 needed minerals, also the essential bran. Milk 
supplies the vitamines. 


The flavor 


These foods have brought to millions more whole-grain nutrition than 
they would get without them. 


They serve with cream and sugar; or mixed with any fruit. 
They serve with melted butter for hungry children after school. 


They serve at suppers and at bedtime, so every day brings its supply of 
whole-grain nutriment. 


If you keep Puffed Grains ever ready, your people will be better fed. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


through a variety of hard situations, has 

rospered and is a rich man to-day. 

y little sister married a doctor fresh 
from the medical school. We boys would 
have given anything to be allowed to help 
her. Indeed, at one time, when I knew 
that they were really in need, I sent her 
a thousand dollars. Three days later 
my check came back, with this little note: 


Dear orp Sam: This is just like you and I 
appreciate it. So does Jim. We're hard up 
at the moment, though we’re coming out on 
top. Never worry about that. Jim’s practice 
is growing every day, and it’s only the high 
cost of fitting up the office that has put us 
temporarily behind. 

So we could use the thousand all right, 
Sammy boy; but remember the promise we 
made that Christmas time! I wouldn’t take 
it as a gift, not for anything. If you want to 
send it as a loan, have your old lawyers make 
out a regular business note for a thousand, or 
two notes for five hundred apiece, and send 
them along with it. We’ll borrow from you, 
or from your rich old bank, Sammy, since you 
know us better than the other old banks, and 
believe that we're good for the loan. But 
we're going to have the fun of fighting through 
without help. You'll be proud of us yet. 


I am not sure that her husband felt 
quite the same way about it- They were 
having a really hard battle, and a little 
lift would have seemed a relief to him. 
But she was firm. They signed the notes, 
and paid. back the money with interest 
a couple of years later. I am proud of 
them both to-day, very proud. There 
isn’t a doctor in the state who has a bet- 
ter practice than my kid brother-in-law. 
And I am absolutely sure that his success 
has been much bigger because she would 
not let him take the easier way. 

Of course we four make gifts to one 
another and to the children. But we have 
no sense of rivalry in the giving. It is 
tacitly accepted that my wife and I can 
giye more to my farmer brother and his 
family than they can or should give to us. 
The point I want to make is that we have 
kept our friendship for each other bright 
and unblemished, beni we have main- 
tained our self-respect. | We visit each 
other infrequently and briefly; but the 
visits are invariably a delight. 


WHEN I say that I am unpopular with 
my relatives I should make it clear 
that this does not include my two brothers 
and my sister. We area loyal and con- 
tented group. My unpopularity is with 
the wider company of cousins, second 
cousins, and “in-laws” of various degrees. 
It is true that some of them showed a 
human, friendly interest in us during our 
early married life; and with them we are 
on very happy terms. But a larger number 
were entirely unaware of our existence 
during the years when three meals a day 
were an event in our house; only after 
I became president of a bank did they dis- 
cover that blood is thicker than water. 
By those relatives who had nothing in 
common with me until I began to be a 
considerable owner of preferred and 
common stocks, Dorothy and I are re- 
arded as “‘snobbish.” We are criticized 
iz living independent lives, for disregard- 
ing family ties. 
ore specifically I am condemned on 
the following five counts: 
1. I am said to be an undutiful son; 
the proof being that I allow my “poor old 
father” to live in “a lonely club” in St. 


OU know this picture. In it you 

will find yourself, your friends 
and neighbors. 

There are the little shops where 
you trade. There are the big de- 
partment stores with their crowds 
of customers and scores of clerks. 
There are the banks, churches and 
theatres. Beyond are streets of 
homes sheltering wives, mothers and 
children. Farther off are the fac- 
tories, the railroad yards and river- 
front employing hundreds of 
workers. 


All these people and yourself, 
their possessions and yours, daily 
face the innumerable risks of life. In 
a twinkling health, life, property, 
savings or earning capacity—all 
your present security—may be in- 
stantly wiped out. 


Ever present as are these risks, 
there also exists a mighty and power- 


What does it mean 
to be /Etna-ized ? 
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ful force able to protect all against 
loss from misfortune in any form. 
This is the Ætna Life Insurance 
Company and affiliated companies, 
the strongest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world. 


To be Ætna-ized means to place 
your life, your health, your home, 
your business, your own and your 
loved ones’ future under the pro- 
tection of AEtna’s great resources. 


To be Ætna-ized is to own the 
complete protection that brings you 
the instant service of the Etna agent 
on the spot, backed by the complete 
strength of Etna, no matter where 
misfortune overtakes you or your 
interests. 


Etna representatives everywhere 
are proud to be known as Ætna- 
izers. There is an /Etna-izer in 
your community. He is a man 
worth knowing. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


Ætna-ize 


according to your 
needs— 


as you prosper andas your 
obligations increase 
For seventy-three years 
the Ætna Life Insurance 
Company has been admin- 
istered by New England 


men imbued with tradi- > 


tions of New England's 
honored ideals. 

By keeping continuous 
faith with these principles, 
its clients and its own or- 
ganization it has built up 
a financial strength and a 
sales and service organiza- 
tion able to Ætna-ize the 
American public with 
practically every necessary 
form of insurance, 


tna 


protection includes 
Life Accident 
Health 
Group Life 
Group Disability 
Automobile 
Compensation 
Liability 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Water Damage 
Fire Marine 
Transportation 
Fidelity Bonds 
Surety Bonds 
These, and numerous re- 
lated forms of A&tna-izing, 
provide full protection for 
all your insurance needs— 
safeguard life, property 
and business, 
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Thousands Now Find It Easy 


to 


TOM BROWN 


Director 
Six Brown Brothers 
Saxophone Sextet 
Victor Records 


BEN SELVIN 


Director 
Selvin’s Orchestra 
Acolian-Vocalion Records 


DAN RUSSO 


Director Oriole Orchestra 
Brunswick Records 


BENNIE KRUEGER 


Director Bennie Krueger 
and His Orchestra 


Brunswick Records 


Make Their Own Music 


Everyone has a perfectly normal desire to produce music, but 
heretofore people have not had the time nor patience to study 
music. The making of music was the privilege of the talented few. 


But now it is different. With this wonderful new saxophone 
Buescher has made music a universal accomplishment, and 
has placed it within the possibility of practically everyone. 


See How Easy It Is 


The new Buescher Saxophone Is a marvelous instrument. It is one of 
the most beautiful of all musical instruments—by the range and 
wealth of its tones it takes the place of almost every other Instru- 
ment—yet it is so perfected and simplified that it is the easiest of 
all Instruments to play. 


With the ald of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon re- 
quest) with each new Saxophone, the scale can be maste in an 
hour; in a few weeks you can be playing popular music. Practice is 
a pleasure because you learn so quickly. You could even take a place 
in a band or orchestra within 90 days, if you so desirec. 


Wins a Welcome Everywhere 


You are always welcome with a sweet-toned Buescher Saxophone. 
Thousands of men and women, of all ages, have found it an infallible 
key to social popularity. For home entertainment, for church, school 
or lodge affairs, the Saxophone is the most popular and adaptable in- 
strument. Saxophone players enjoy, also, many opportunities of 
earning money. They are always in demand for ance orchestras. 


Prove What We Say—in Your Own Home 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trom- 
bone or other Band or Orchestral Instrument and try it six days in 
your own home. Easy terms of payment may be arranged if pre- 
ferred. Mention the instrument interested in and a complete cata- 
log will be mailed free. 


A Remarkable Saxophone Book—Free! 


We have prepared a very interesting book on the history and de- 
velopment of the Saxophone. It tells which saxophone takes violin, 
cello and bass parts and many, other things you would like to know. 
Also illustrates first lesson. It is sent free on request. Just send a 
postcard or clip and mail the coupon. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1199 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


True 
VES CLV A Tone 
i Saxophone 


THESE FAMOUS 


SAXOPHONE PLAYERS 1 Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
$ 1 1199 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
whose Portraits are shown— 4 Gentlemen: 
Tri Ton Bees wuescher a Iam interested in the instrument checked below: 
most without exception, the § Saxophone........ Cornet... Trombone....... 
great Professionals use Buesch- & (Mention any other instrument interested 
er Instruments exclusively. $ 
They are so flawless in scale, a Name... 
So perfect In tone and so §& 
accurate mechanically that er Street AACE etre eo he 0 
more than 75 per cent of the = 
popular phonograph Records * Town... 


are played with them. 


JASCHA GUREWICH 


Former 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
Electric Records 


ANTHONY DORTENZIO 


Lanin’s 
Roseland Orchestra 


Edison and Other Records 


CLYDE C. DOERR 


Director 
Clyde Doerr’s Orchestra 
Victor Records 


NATHAN GLANTZ 


Director Nathan Glantz 
and His Orchestra 


Edison and Other Records 
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rumpet........ 
KURIpA! 
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Louis, instead of bringing him to our little 
city and establishing him in our “luxurious 
home.” (The adjectives are my relatives’, 
not mine.) At the same time it is said 
that I have been mighty careful to geta 
good grip on the old gentleman’s money. 

There is this much truth in the above 
accusation: My father does live in a club 
in St. Louis; also, I have persuaded him 
to turn over his money to a trust company. 

At this point truth ceases, and deliber- 
ate misunderstanding sets in. My father 
is one of the most F fesas old gentle- 
men this side of St. Peter’s golden gate. 
He knows that at any time Dorothy and 
I would welcome him in our home. His 
Visits to us, which are made at least 
twice a year, and sometimes oftener, are 
gala events in our lives and the lives of 
our children. But to take my father out 
of the environment where he has spent 
his life and to drop him into a new com- 
munity, without occupation or acquain- 
tanceship, would be cruel. 


I WISH my relatives who criticize us 

could spend a week with him in St. Louis. 
He has sold his grocery stores; all except 
one little Helghborhond store which he 
keeps for the same reason that Henry 
Ford will probably have a private machine 
shop in his old age. 

That little store is his plaything. It 
makes a profit of about seven thousand 
dollars a year; and each year my father 
takes the profit and uses it to start a 
couple of his young protégés in business. 
At the club he is one of a group of old 
cronies. They play golf together, attend 
the theatre, go to baseball games, play 
whist. I doubt if you could find a group 
of happier, more care-free men of their 
age anywhere. 

Because he is so generous, it was my 
suggestion that he put his money in trust, 
let the bank care for all his investments 
and pay him the income monthly. What 
he has written in his will I do not know. 
I have specifically insisted that I shall not 
know. But I imagine, and hope, that 
part of his money will go to my sister and 
our farmer brother, and the rest to the 
charities in which he is so much interested. 
Certainly, Dorothy and I want none of it, 
and have told him so more than once. 

2. It is said that we are “stuck-up” 
because we will not be visited. This 
charge, like the first, is partly true. I 
have a great sense, perhaps an exagger- 
ated one, of the sanctity of the home. I 
believe that inside its own four walls 
every family has the divine right to live 
its own life; that the presence of outsiders 
for any extended period is a disturbing 
influence. 

When my father comes to see us, he 
usually stays at my club as my guest. He 
prefers it. He loves the children; but there 
are certain hours in every day when he 
wants to go to his own room and have a 
littlenap. Hecandoitat the club without 
disturbing anyone or being disturbed. 

When other relatives come to see us, I 
generally arrange for them to stay at the 
hotel. We meet for meals and in the 
evenings. We all go off together for trips 
in my car. But there is none of that 
tension which makes so many visits a 
strain while they last, and an unpleasant 
memory after they are over. Those 
relatives whom we like understand this 
feeling and share it. Those whom we do 
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WITHOUT KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT WITH KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT 
Made with 1A Pocket Kodak, Series II, Kodak Anas- Still the same camera and the same subject, but here 
tigmat lens f. 7.7 without Kodak Portrait Attachment. the Kodak Portrait Attachment was used, and the 
Subject 15 feet away. picture made at only 334 feet. 


Close-ups with your Kodak 


Slip a Kodak Portrait Attachment over the regular lens and without interfering 
with the camera’s operation in any way, your Kodak is brought into sharp focus at 
close range. You are then ready for informal portraits like the one above; ready, 
as well, for arm’s-length close-ups of flowers, and other objects otherwise too small 
to receive full photographic recognition, Kodak Portrait Attachment, 75 Cents. 


Kodak Diffusion PortraitAttachment is of a sharp image close-up, the lines are 
‘just an extra lens similar to the Kodak pleasingly soft. Price, Kodak Diffusion 
Portrait Attachment, except that instead Portrait Attachment, $1.25 and $1.50. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of “At Home with 
the Kodak’’. It describes Kodak portraiture in detail. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . rie Kodakcity 
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SQUIBB WEEK- 


November 5% to 10 


Special Offer During Squibb Week Only 


š 
pa 


Many times this winter you will have need for certain medicine 
cabinet requisites. You can get them during Squibb Week in an un- 
usually advantageous way—$1.50 value for every $1.00 purchase. 


T is a real comfort to know 

that you have pure, reliable 
products in your medicine 
cabinet whenever an emer- 
gency arises, or your phy- 
sician advises their use. 


You need these products 
often. Squibb Week is the 
best time in all the year to 
buy them. From Nov. 3rd 
to Nov. 10th, druggists who 
display the Squibb Week em- 
blem will give you one fifty- 
cent tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream 
free, with every $1.00 purchase of 
Squibb Medicine Cabinet Requisites, 
such as Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt and Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. 


No doubt, you are already familiar 
with the unsurpassed quality of 
Squibb Products. For more than 


Nov 310 


Look for the 
drug store dis- 
ying this em- 
lem during 
Squibb Week 


sixty years, they have been 
recognized by physician and 
pharmacist alike as the high- 
est standard of purity and 
reliability. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
given free with every $1.00 
purchase, is one of the great- 
est achievements of all times 
for the preservation of sound 
teeth and healthy gums. -It 
is made with Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia, and therefore 
effectively counteracts mouth acidity. 


Don’t fail to take advantage of 
this special offer to get all the Squibb 
Products you will need. Check over 
the list suggested. Take it to your 
druggist—and be sure to ask for your 
free tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream 
with every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites. 


Suggestions for your medicine cabinet: 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 


Squibb’s Cold Cream 


Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic Squibb’s Boric Acid Powder 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 


Squibb’s Benzoinated Cream Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories Squibb’s Milk Sugar 


Squibb’s Rochelle Salt 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 


Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Zinc Stearate 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


not like, and who are never invited to 
visit us, put their own interpretation on 
what seems to me a perfectly natural and 
sensible procedure. 

3. I am called cold-blooded, because I 
am generous to other people but have 
often refused to give money to relatives. 
There is something in this charge, as well. 


WHEN my wife and I started out in 
the world, we set a certain financial 
goal for ourselves. We said: “We will 
accumulate such and such a sum, and 
then we will stop accumulating.” 

Five years ago we reached that sum; 
and since then we have lived on my 
salary and given away each year the 
entire income from our investments. 
With this we are educating half a dozen 
boys and girls whom we know; and we 
have helped probably a score of families 
at times when they very much needed 
help. Usually our help has been given 
in the form of loans. We believe that this 
is better, because it encourages inde- 
pendence and self-respect. 

With our relatives we make the same 
rule as with others who need help. We 
say: “Because you are of our blood, you 
have a right to the first chance. ut 
we will not help you a second time unless 
you have shown some real evidence that 
you are trying to help yourselves. We 
will not rob you of the greatest thing in 
life—the joy of doing the best you can 
with whatever abilities God has given 
you.” 

Some of my relatives, who would like 
to receive a monthly check from us in 
lieu of honest effort on their own account, 
regard this as lacking in sentiment and 
“putting everything on a hard dollars- 
and-cents basis.” 

4. I am criticized because I have made 
it a rule never to have anyone who is 
related to me in my employ. I have 
given a good deal of study to this matter 
of relatives in business. I have a friend 
whose two boys will never amount to 
anything, because they have known from 
their babyhood that a safe place awaited 
them in their father’s office. Moreover, 
their father’s associates, knowing that it 
was only a question of time until the 
young men would be forced in over their 
heads, have never been whole-heartedly 
loyal. I have another friend who has done 
his boy a great injustice. In trying to 
show no partiality he had leaned over back- 
ward. The boy might have done very 
well elsewhere; bat he is a cipher in his 
father’s plant. 

I want every man in our bank to know 
that every other man is there by reason 
of ability, and nothing else. The more I 
see of relatives in business the less I want 
any of mine. 

5. Finally, I am pretty generally 
criticized by Dorothy’s relatives because 
her mother and I are known to have “had 
words.” We certainly did. Very serious 
and pointed words; and for two years she 
never entered our door. That was many 
years ago, however, and we are now very 
good friends. 

The trouble arose because she calmly 
assumed that she was going to make 
Dorothy’s decisions in our home, as she 
had made them for twenty years in her 
own. I made no protest at first, though 
it did irritate me to hear every day that 
“Mother says we mustn’t think of doing 
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A Social iat for Life! 


What to Do— 


It is rather late and she does not know 
whether she should invite him Into the house 
or not. He does not know whether he should 

ermission to call, or wait until he is in- 


The Book of Etiquette would have told them 
both exactly what is expected of them 
Throughout life this famous work acts as a 
guide, a silent “social secretary.’ 


What to Say— 
If you have ever been tongue-tied at a party 
you know how embarrassing it can be not to 
be able to converse with the other guests, to 


sit silent, uncomfortable, alone. One of the 
greatest values of the Book of Etiquette is 
that it tells you exactly what to say on every 
occasion—how to become a pleasant and in- 
teresting conversationalist. 


What to Wear— 


They are attending the opera for the first time 
With what trepidation they enter—fe. arful 
that they may have made some error in dress! 
he Book of Etiquette would have told 
them exactly what is correct —just as it tells 
what is correct to wear on all other occasions 
social secretary for life! Be sure to grasp 
the rare opportunity explained on this page 


publishers’ price! 


A rare opportunity. 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


Half a Million Sold for $3.50 
Rare Short-Time Offer—Only $ 


98 


Edition Lasts 


S a special inducement, Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
makes the amazing offer to send you the complete 
original Book of Etiquette at almost half the usual 


The same highly fascinating and extremely useful Book 
of Etiquette for which 500,000 people have paid $3.50. 
The same original and authentic work which is today 
solving social problems in half a million homes. 
word omitted, not a phrase changed. But now, if you 
act at once, only $1.98. 

You'll grasp it. 
only a limited number of the Book of Etiquette will be sold at 


Not a 


Thousands will. But 


this special price, and you are therefore urged to act at once. 


Solves Every Social Problem— 
Prevents Embarrassing Blunders— 
Gives, Poise, Ease, Confidence! 


With the Book of Etiquette as your “so- 
cial secretary” you ave never hesitate to 
accept an invitation, no matter how formal. 
You need never fear the embarrassment of 
conspicuous mistakes. With this famous 
work to refer to, you will always know just 
exactly what to do, what to say, what to 
write, what to wear—on every occasion and 
under all circumstances. 

It is really remarkable what poise and 
ease the Book of Etiquette gives to those 
who have been timid and self-conscious. It 
instantly banishes all doubt—makes you 
sure of yourself. And you find yourself as- 
suming a wonderful new ease of manner, a 
new confidence in yourself, new dignity and 
self-possession! 

With the Book of Etiquette as your 
guide, nothing will take you off your guard. 
You will not be subject to sudden embar- 
rassments. Instead of being hesitant, em- 
barrassed, ill at ease—you will be calm, 
well-poised. Instead of feeling “out of 
place” at parties or social functions, you 
will feel entirely “at home.” You will find 
yourself becoming a better mixer, a more 
welcome guest. And instead of being 

“tongue-tied”? among strangers, you will 
find yourself conversing smoothly, natu- 
rally, with ease and self-possession! 


Complete and Exhaustive 


The Book of Etiquette covers every 
phase of conduct that could possibly in- 
terest you.’ Indeed, it is recognized as one 
of the most complete, exhaustive and au- 
thoritative works of its kind ever published. 
There are chapters on etiquette at the 
dance, the wedding, the dinner, the tea, 
the week-end party, the theatre. There is 
some valuable information intended for the 


timid and self-conscious; paragraphs that 


the bachelor will find useful; information 
for the business woman and country hostess. 

How about it? May we send you your 
copy of the Book of Etiquette? It is quite 
possible that this may be your last oppor- 
tunity to secure this famous $3.50 work for 
$1.98. Why not send off the coupon NOW, 
while you are thinking of it. 


Send No Money 
The Coupon Brings It To You 


This is your chance to take advantage of 
a tremendous bargain. Half a million people 
have paid $3.50 for the Book of Etiquette. 
Here’s your chance to secure the same Book 
of Etiquette for only $1.98. 

We know you won’t overlook this unusual 
chance. Mail the coupon today. No money 
is necessary. But be sure you get the cou- 
pon off at once. The Book of Etiquette will 
be sent to you in a plain carton, with no 
identifying marks. Nelson Doubleda 
Inc., Dept. 5811, Garden City, New York: 


USE THIS SPECIAL COUPON 


Nelson Doubleda 
Garden City, 


I am glad to know of the special low-price edition 


Inc., Dept. 5811 
ew York 


of the k of Etiquette. You may send me in plain 
carton these two volumes without any money in advance. 
When they arrive I will give the postman only $1.98 
(plus a few cents poata ii in full pa ayment—instead of 
the regular pits: of $3.50. I am to have the privilege of 
returning the Book of Etiquette any time within 5 
days if I am not delighted with it. 


Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same 
return privilege. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash with 
order. Leather binding, outside U.S. 83.44, cash with order.) 
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the Newest of | the 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


It is of medium height, with a band 
that tapers toward the front, thus 
creating a cutaway collar that has the 
appearance of being lower in front 
than in the back. The space admits 
of the proper adjustment of the 
larger four-in-hand knots perfectly. 


CLUETT, PEABODY €7 CO.,INC., Makers, TROY, N.Y. 
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so and so,” or, “I was over at Mother’s, 
and she says we should do this,” or “I 
bought such and such a thing; Mother 
says we simply can’t live without it.” 
hese little drops of water, falling every 
day, gradually produced quite a raw spot 
on my male consciousness and one sa 
things came to a crisis. I reached home 
after a three-weeks business trip to find 
them both in the flat, eagerly awaiting 
my arrival. They had decided that we 
were going to move. Or, rather, my 
mother-in-law had decided it. She was 
a friend of my employer’s, who had 
mentioned to her one evening that I was 
doing very well and, in a reasonable time, 
might expect a better job and more 
money. From that casual remark she 
jumped to the conclusion that we ought 
to begin at once to live up to our prospects. 
She was all ready to telephone for the 
movers and order the furniture packed. 

I will not repeat our conversation, which 
was more significant than polite. Suffice 
it to say that at the end she and Dorothy 
were both in tears; but we settled the 
important thing—that Dorothy is a wife 
first and a daughter afterward. For 
many years, now, we have all agreed that 
the settlement was correct. 

I know a family where that point has 
never been threshed out. rom the 
wedding day the mother has been a 
constant visitor in the home, making 
decisions, criticisms, and suggestions; 
keeping the mind of the daughter in a 
state of divided allegiance. One good 
stiff battle in the early days would have 
settled the point at no cost except a few 
tears. As things look now, nothing will 
settle it but a divorce suit; and that, I 
fear, is not far away. 


"THESE, then, are the five charges pre- 
ferred against me by my relatives. I 
have pondered them a good deal, wonder- 
ing whether I am as bad as I am painted, 
or whether it is merely in the nature of 
things that a man must expect a certain 
amount of misunderstanding and criticism 
from those of his own blood. From my 
experience, as well as from my observa- 
tion, I sometimes think the latter is true. 

hope no one will conclude from all 
this that I am a disappointed grumbler 
and a pessimist. Nothing could be less 
true. Without its obligations life would 
be a petty and meaningless affair. God, 
who set che solitary in familhes. did it with 
the wise thought that the strong should 
help and encourage the less strong. 
Every right-minded man feels this, I am 
sure. But there has never been a “Code 
of Standard Practice” for relatives. And 
in the growing complexities of the modern 
world some such code would save a great 
deal of needless trouble and pain. 

I admit that I am not the man to draw 
itup. The most I could contribute would 
be the following list of “Five Things That 
Relatives Ought Not to Do.” 


1. No old relative ought to impose himself 
or herself on the young. 


Each generation should take its turn 
at the job of running the affairs of life. 
The generations overlap; so that there is 
always one in training for these responsi- 
bilities, one that is bearing the brunt of 
them, and a still older generation which 
has passed beyond the period of active 
management into quieter years. 
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To get the utmost pleasure from your favor- 
ite card game, the cards must have these four 
qualities: 
1— Perfect slip, easy to deal. 
2— Big indexes, prevent mistakes 
in playing. 
3—Scientifically designed backs, 
easy on the eyes. 
4—Bend without cracking, long 


lasting. 
In Bicycle Cards every one of these qualities 
is developed to the highest possible degree. This 
is why they are the most popular playing cards 
and the most economical. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAI 
Broadcasts every Tuesday and Thursday, 8 p. m. Saturday, 10 p. m. 


This Broadcasting Station, operated by The U.S. Playing Card Co. at Cincin- 
nati, is one of the most powerful in the country. Let us know if you hear our 
programs. We invite comment and suggestion. 

(Wave length 309 meters.) 


©) © 


to Play 


So ropti 
tae 
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Books for Card Players 


How to Play Auction Bridge — ex- 
pert lessons in bidding, playing, 
signals, etc. 

Six Popular Card Games — com 
plete rulesof Auction, 500, Cribbage, 
Pinochle, Solitaire and Pitch 

The Official Rules of Card Games 
—latest rules of 300 games, 250 pages 20c 

Fortune Telling — several ways to 
read the past, present and future 
with regular cards. 6c 

Card Tricks — feats of magic with 
Pear tila F Cane DES EAA . 6c 

Entertaining with Cards — organ- 
izing and conducting a club; private 
and public parties for holidays and 
specialoccasions; invitations, favors, 
tallies, prizes, menus, et 
ty-eight pages. 

Card Stunts for Kiddies — 


including building, puzzle 
UES OCC E E E EA 6c 


All seven books—50c 


The U.S. Playing Card Company, 
Department C-1, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 


Send postpaid the books checked above. 
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Standard rulings. Two to any num- 


divided right and left of description 
space. 
cut rulings, patent “hinge” for flat 
opening. 


One page tells the whole story 


Detailed 
quickly! 

No time to delve through a 
mass of papers, or to question 
half a dozen individuals about 
the disbursement of this par- 
ticular account. 

No need to, either—when you 
use National Loose Leaf or Bound 
Columnar Books. 

They make perpetual analysis 
of accounts simplicity itself. They 
show instantly what each item 
costs. 

Comparative analysis of ac- 
counts enables you to compare 
sales, expenses, costs, or other 


information wanted 
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data—tells you who is making 
money for the firm, and whois not. 
It shows you comparative sales 
or other records for given periods, 
year beside year. It points out 
extravagances, indicates leaks— 
enables you to stop waste. 

National Columnar Pads, 
Books, and Sheets give you just 
the record-forms for your par- 
ticular needs at a cost far below 
what you would pay for special 
forms. They save you money 
from start to finish. 

Ask your stationer to show you 
how National Columnar Books 
simplify accounting. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 121 Riverside, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


New York, 56 Duane Street 
Philadelphia, 1005 Market Street 


National aa Leaf Columnar 


ber of columns arranged to right, or 
igh-quality sheets, clean- 


Binders for all sizes. 


F 


National Columnar Pads 


eets Used by accountants for analysis, 
auditing, or installing accounting 
pm More than twenty-five 

iferent rulings, sizes, and styles. 
Use them for temporary memos 
before transferring figures to the 
permanent record. 


Chicago, 622 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Boston, 165 Devonshire Street 


National Bound Columnar 
Books 


Pages are of high-grade 


binations of columns. 


© 1923 
National 
Blank Book 
Co. 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


Eight sizes—thirty different rul- 
ings—open flat, serviceably bound. 
, heavy 
white paper, accurately ruled with 
units, in a great number of com- 


| their own feet. 


Those.who are older and have had their 
chance at running things owe it to their 
children to give them a free hand in their 
day. We may counsel, if we are discreet 
about it. But just because our children 
are our children, we ought not to impose 
ourselves upon them. It is their hour to 
run their race. 


_ 2. Similarly, no younger relative ought to 
impose himself or herself on the old. 


I have done my work; it is not fair that 
I should do my son's or my daughter’s 
work also. have raised my family. 
They have no right to ask me to raise 
theirs. In my generation, when a boy and 
girl married they expected to stand on 
It seems to me sometimes 
that the modern boy and girl have lost 
this capacity for independence. I can 
name twenty young couples who are being 
supported in large part by their parents. 
The young mothers of our town are con- 
stantly sending the grandchildren back 
to the old folks while they run off on trips. 
It is not fair. 


3. No relative ought to visit, except by 
explicit invitation, specifying the length of the 
visit. 

I need not enlarge upon this point. 
How often have you heard the mournful 
announcement that “‘So-and-so is coming.” 
How many people, who ought to be fast 
friends, sacrifice their friendship to the 
petty annoyance of a prolonged confine- 
ment inside the too narrow limits of the 
same house. 


4. No relative ought to borrow money except 
on a strictly business basis. 


There come periods of stress in the lives 
of almost all of us; some of these call for 
relief by means of an outright gift, which 
should be made gladly and then forgotten. 
But a sharp line should be drawn between 
a gift and a loan. Nothing so weakens a 
man’s moral fiber as the habit of borrow- 
ing money and making no real effort to 
repay it. 


5. Finally, no relative has the right to be 
persistently unlucky at the expense of others. 


Mistakes in judgment we all make, 
losses occur in the best-planned lives. It 
is fitting that relatives should gather 
around a member of the family who has 
had hard luck, and put him on his feet 
once; or even twice or three times. But 
I know men who have gone through life 
leaning on their relatives as on a crutch. 
Such men never gain strength—as a 
muscle which is constantly supported 
never attains normal development. It 
would be far kinder if their relatives 
would say bluntly: “This time we will set 
you on your feet, but if_you keep on 
falling you must struggle up alone.” 
There is no tonic so powerful as the one 


| word must. 


“HOW to Send Packages Safely by 
Parcel Post” is a timely article that 
will help you when you are mailing 
your Christmas presents. Thousands 
of parcels are lost because of careless 
wrapping and addressing, says Ed- 
ward M. Morgan, postmaster for New 
York City. He tells next month of the 
strange things sent through the mails 
and explains how parcels should be 
wrapped and addressed. 
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Left With Two Babies 
And No Income 


At first it was pretty hard to manage 
—now I keep my pocketbook 
comfortably filled 


By BESSIE ENGLISH 


HEN m 
seemed the end of the world to me. 


There I was with two small children—one only 


six weeks old—and no income. 


My husband's long sickness had taken every dollar of 


our savings. Baby’s coming had brought 
another expense. The insurance was barely 
enough to meet all the bills. I was left al- 
most destitute. 

I was totally unprepared for the respon- 
sibility of being the family breadwinner. 
The only thing I knew how to do was 
housework. The outlook was any- 
thing but cheerful. 


I Wouldn’t Hear of It 


Everybody was very kind. There 
were many offers of help. But I had 
too much pride to be willing to ac- 
cept charity, even from relatives. My 
folks urged me at least to let them 
take the children, so I would have only myself 
to provide for, instead of three. But I wouldn't 
hear of it. My babies were all I had in the 
world, and I was determined that nothing 
should take them from me. 

But how was I to manage? I couldn’t sleep 
thinking about it. Both children, and espe- 
cially the baby, were at the age where they 
needed a mother’s constant care. I couldn't 
leave them alone to go out working. Yet I 
faced the necessity of somehow earning enough 
to provide food and clothing and a home. 

I live in a small town. At best there aren't 
many ways here for a woman to earn a living. 
And I had to find something that wouldn’t 
take me away from the children. That didn’t 
leave much choice. I would have to take in 
washing or starve. 

I was none too strong. It was a hard grind. 
At times both my back and my courage were 
ready to break. But always the thought of my 
two children kept me going. 

It was terribly discouraging. The children, of 
course, required quite a bit of my time. No 
matter how long or how hard I slaved over the 
wash tubs, what I earned was barely enough 
to keep body and soul together. Even with 
sewing added, the amount I earned was still 
pitifully small. 

Worst of all, the hard work was gradually 
wearing me down. I lost twenty pounds. 
began to fear I couldn't hold out much longer. 
The strain and worry of it had me almost in 
despair. 


Just What I Had Been 
Hoping For 


One Sunday I was so tired and discouraged 
that I was about ready to give up. Trying to 
get my mind off my struggle, I picked up a 
paper which a neighbor had brought over. As 
good luck would have it, the first thing that 
caught my eye was a way to earn money at 
home. Exactly what I had long been hoping 
for but never expecting to find—good pay for 
work I could do entirely at my own conven- 
ience, without stepping out of the house, with- 
out any tax on my strength, without set hours, 
without having to leave or neglect the children. 

I read it from beginning to end. It told howa 
Mrs. Himburg in Brooklyn, New York, had 
averaged about $12 a week for nearly two 
years—in her spare time. How hundreds of 
other home workers each earned all the way 
from $5 to $25 or more every week—the 
amount depending on how much time is given 
to the work. 


husband died, two years ago, it 


I made up my mind I 
could do as well as anyone 
else. The work looked easy 
and interesting — knitting 
socks for the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company. I didn’t 
know a thing about knitting, 


but it said no experience 
was necessary. I immediately 
wrote for full information 
about the plan. 

The mere thought that 
perhaps my drudgery at the wash tubs would 
soon be over put me in better spirits than I had 
been for weeks. The more I found out about 
the plan and the money others were earning, 
the more convinced I ame that here was 
my chance. So I sent in my application. In 
due time I received my Knitter, a supply of 
free yarn, and a book of simple and clear in- 
structions that made everything plain and 
easy. Honestly, I fell in love with my Knitter 
as soon as I saw it—it looked so clever and 
capable. After a little practice, I could knit 
socks fine enough for any millionaire. It is no 
trick at all on this skillful little Home Profit 
Knitter. And I can sit down at my machine 
and earn a good day’s pay while watching the 


children. 
My First Check 


My first check from the Home Profit Ho- 
siery Company made me happier than any 
other money I had ever received—for it meant 
that at last I had found a way to be self-sup- 
porting without making a slave and drudge of 
myself. 

Since then practically every dollar I have 
had has been earned on my Home Profit 
Knitter—I call it the family Bread Winner. 
And I have done this without tiring myself 
or neglecting the children or housework. Com- 
pared with washing or sewing, the work is 
actually restful. I have regained all the weight 
and strength I had lost—and have regained 
my old cheerfulness and self-respect. I am 
able to give my children all the necessaries 
and some of the comforts of life. I am gradu- 
ally putting a little money aside. Above all I 
can face the future with full confidence that I 
will always know where the money for the 
things we need is coming from because the 
Home Profit Hosiery Company has signed a 
life contract with me to take all the socks I 
can knit. It was a lucky day for me when I 
read about the Home Profit Home Work plan. 


Mrs. Bessie ENGLISH, 
97 Pitman Street, Pennsgrove, N. J. 


Mrs. Bessie English 
97 Pitman Street , 
Pennsgrove,N.J. 


It Is Helping Fill 
Hundreds of 
Pocketbooks 


The Home Profit plan is putting 
easily earned extra money into the 
pockets of people all over Americs 
—helping them pay for homes 
helping them put money in the 
bank, helping them pay debts 
helping them buy furniture and 
automobiles, helping them dress 
better and live better, helping 
them in all the ways that money 
can be used for. 


Some earn $5, $10 or $15 extra 
every week; a few as high as $25 
to $30 or more—in the privacy oi 
their own homes, and without any 
interference with their other du- 

ies. 


How much one can earn in this 
way all depends on how much 
spare time can be given to the 
work. You are always your own 
boss—can start and stop knitting 
whenever you like—any time of 
the day or evening. You can knit 
as many or as few socks each day 
or each week as you choose. 
Whether few or many, the Home 
Profit Hosiery Company guaran- 
tees to take every pair of socks 
you can knit for them, in accord- 
ance with their simple specifica- 
tions, and to give you good pay for 
every pair you send them. They 
also supply free yarn for all the 
socks you send them. (But if you 
prefer, you can buy your yarn 
from the company at wholesale 
price and sell the finished -hose 
at your own price to local stores, neighbors, 
etc. You can also knit sweaters and many 
other articles on the Home Profit Knitter, either 
for your own use or to sell.) 

here is an enormous demand for the fine 
quality of wool hose so easily knitted on the 
skillful little Home Profit Knitter, and the 
Home Profit Hosiery Company is ready to 
make guaranteed arrangements with spare 
time home workers anywhere. It doesn’t mat- 
ter where you live. You don’t need to know 
anything whatever about knitting at the start 
—the simple and clear instruction book quickly 
shows you how. All you need is a Home Profit 
Knitter, a little spare time, and the willingness 
to use it. No matter what you need money for, 
it will pay you to send for free information 
about the Home Profit guaranteed plan. Sim- 
ply tear out and mail the coupon—now, while 
it is in your mind. That takes only a minute, 
but it can easily make a difference of hundreds 
of dollars a year to you. 


Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 237 . 
872 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., INC. 
Dept. 237, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me full information about making money at 
home in my spare time with the Home Profit 
I am enclosing 2 cents 
cost of mailing, and I understan 
obligated in any way. 


Knitter. tage to cover 


that I am not 


A REESEN A TERENE AAAA T ORAR A a AA SE 
(Write Name and Address Plainly) 
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HATCHWAY is made in a 
complete line of medium and 
heavy weight suits in cotton, 
worsted, wool and mercerized 
fabrics to suit every taste and 
purse. On sale at most good 
dealers. If you have any difficulty 
in getting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you 
are supplied, delivery free anye 
where in the United States. In 
ordering please state size and en- 
close remittance to our mill at 
Albany. A beautiful catalogue 
illustrating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in 
both winter and summer weights 
sent free on request. 


Men’s Suits— $2.00; $2.50; $3.00; 
$4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 


Boys’ Suits—Ages 6 to 16 only— 
$1.50; $2.00. 


ERE is HATCHWAY: 


the union 

suit built on the buttonless idea. 
Knit to fit so perfectly, with such body 
freedom and comfort that buttons with 
their endless bother and repair expense are 
eliminated completely. Your wife can cross 
your underwear off her sewing list, for good 
and all. You get into and out of the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


in no time—left leg, right leg, left arm, 
right arm. That’s all there is to it, except 
warmth and comfort all day long. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed manufacturers of these lines in Canada 


What Country 
People Hate About 
New York 


(Continued from page 39) 


York with the smaller communities. I 
believe I know both. It is the ordinary 
things which are different that chiefly 
interest the folk back home. 

The average New Yorker does not 
notice a window full of puppies, a bird 
cage costing five hundred dollars, shops 
that are without signs, women who wear 
monocles, men who carry swagger sticks, 
doormen caparisoned in gold rope and 
drum-major fur hats, silver-haired men of 
polish and erudition who are cashiers in 
one-armed restaurants, street hawkers who 
sell neckties, socks, and what not, pitch- 
men who reveal old Sirius, the dog star, 
through the telescope at night, and the 
Lord’s Prayer engraved on a pin head. 

He does not notice the human anachro- 
nisms with stained teeth and the look of 
the beaten, who wander about, encased 
turtle-like in advertising signboards, 
lorgnetted dowagers with Poms and Pekes 
in their muffs, tiny jewelry and synthetic 
orange drink stands that bloom in the 
crevices of huge skyscrapers, “Crying 
Mary,” a hooded Niobe whe has perfect 
control of her tear ducts, pallid, flat- 
chested women who sell birth-control 
literature under theatre canopies, young 
bloods who ape the fashions of the Strand, 
midinettes, nymphs du pave, flapjack 
jugglers, and traffic lights that blink red, 
green, and yellow. 

These are the things that interest me, 
and are the things I write about. 


ALL mothers seem to hate New York 
as a place for their daughters to live. 
They are in deadly fear of the pitfalls of 
a great city. They encourage me to tell 
of young girls who in their thirst for 
eR ran: have “paid the price” in the 
fast and furious life of Manhattan. They 
like me to warn of the Great White Way, 
with its path of roses, but having cruel, 
piercing thorns underneath. 

Many of these letters are really tragic. 
They come from women who have toiled 
all day in kitchens and factories and who 
have slaved and sacrificed, as mothers 
will, to give their daughters an education. 
They tell of their having good positions 
and of keeping company with sterling 
young men. They appear to think New 

‘ork means the death of all fond hopes. 

French menus and the high prices in 
restaurants stir the visitors’ hatred. The 
specious couvert charge is likewise detested. 
When the bill of fare is printed in French, 
as is the custom in the more exclusive 
cafés, out-of-towners write me they con- 
sider it un-American. 

However, in this connection I received 
a rather amusing request from a young 
man in Idaho. He was coming to New 
York to see a young lady who was in a 
finishing school. He enclosed five dollars 
in his letter, and asked if I would procure 
one of the menus in French at a certain 
hotel, select dishes in order that would 
make a satisfying meal, mark them, and 
also explain what they were. 
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The most important part of your garage 


(1109) 


Any style of roof will keep out the weather—any kind of building material will protect your car. But 
unless properly designed, the garage doors will be an endless source of trouble and expense—may even 
cause LRR a ae or damage to your car. : =~ 

Because garage doors are opened and closed several times a day, in all kinds of weather, they must 
be operated with a minimum of time and effort on your part, and wear and tear on the doors. The 
modern garage doorway, which meets these special requirements to the fullest extent, is equipped with— 


' 


e e 
1 


Garage Door Hardware 


Garage doors hung on Slidetite slide and fold in- not expose a large surface to strong winds, and will © 


side, flat against the wall, leaving a wide, clear not slam shut. When closed, Slidetite equipped 
space. Meets every requirement, from the one-car doors fit tight and are absolutely weather-proof. 
garage to doorways 30 feet wide. Doors move  Slidetite meets the exacting needs of the most impor- 
smoothly, with little effort. They cannot sag, do tant part of the garage in the most satisfactory way. 


Before building a new garage—or remodeling an old one—be sure 
to write for our free Slidetite book, 0-29. Contains many practical 
suggestions and illustrations of modern garage doorways. Slidetite 
may be obtained through hardware and lumber dealers everywhere. 


New York Chicago 
Boston Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Omaha 
Cleveland U.S Kansas City 
; : AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Indianapolis Los Angeles 
St. Louis RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD. San Franciaco 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘Air-Way—the original sliding-folding window hardware 
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Differences 
Between Safe 
and Unsafe Bonds 


HERE are 8 requirements that every 
bond must have to insure the safety of 
the investor’s funds. 


If a bond will pass every one of these 8 
tests it may be identified as presenting the 
maximum of safety to the investor. If a 
bond will not pass one or more of these 
tests, it is lacking in the elements of safety 
that every conservative investor should 
insist upon. : 

These are the differences between safe and unsafe 
investments—the elements that characterize the 
difference between the successful and haphazard 
investing of funds. 

Every Forman Bond has passed fully these 8 tests. 
Absolute proof of the safety of Forman Bonds is the 
successful handling of the funds of thousands of 
investors over a period of 38 years without the loss 
of one cent to any customer. 

Out of this long and successful experience we have 

ublished an interesting booklet “How To Select 

afe Bonds” which tells how to make the 8 tests 
that prove the safety of every investment. Every 
investor, large or small, should have a copy of this 
booklet. With it you will not only be able to test 
the safety of every investment scientifically, but you 
will be enabled to secure a larger income without 

any sacrifice of safety. 
MAIL THIS 


YOURS—FREE “rox 


We have a limited edition of this book. It will be 
mailed only to those who ask for copies on the re- 
quest blank below. Fill in, tear out and mail today. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 711, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me without cost or obligation a copy of 
your booklet “How To Select Safe Bonds.” No 
solicitor is to call on me. 


Name 


Short-Story Writing 
Apractical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of theShort Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher. Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time— hundreds are sell- 
ing constantly tothelead- 
ing publishers. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School ~, 
Established 1897 

Springfield, Mass. 


no place like New York.” 


“My young lady friend has been run- 
ning around with a New Yorker,” he 
explained, “‘and I want to show her that 
I can order a meal in French, too.” 


"THERE is one topic of New York life 
that is taboo in my daily offerings. 
That is mention of the footmen who, in 
their plum-colored uniforms, sit with 
chauffeurs and merely open and close the 
doors of limousines. 

Such mention never fails to stir radicals. 
They fire back blasphemous epistles filled 
with the spirit of class hatred. They point 
to the number of jobless men in their com- 
munities, and declare such display is only 
a step nearer the commune. 

There was one letter so fiery, from a 
crank, who said he was coming to New 
York, wait along Fifth Avenue, and blow 
to “kingdom come” the first limousine 
that had a footman that, on the advice of 
wiser heads, it was turned over to the 
chief of police in the town in which it 
was postmarked. 

Small-town people despise New York’s 
extravagance. Several years ago I wrote 
a story about the number of suits the late 
“Diamond Jim” Brady kept in his ward- 
robe. Mr. Brady was a jovial pleasure- 
lover, and loved the spotlight, but he was 
sensitive to criticism. 

Shortly after the story appeared he 
called me on the telephone and asked if I 
couldn’t write another article contra- 
dicting the tale of his vast sartorial equip- 
ment. This I could not do, but I could 
refrain from mentioning it again. 

He explained he had received so many 
unkind letters about his extravagance that 
he felt uncomfortable. He was the most 
sophisticated of New Yorkers, and rarely 
left the city except to go to Europe; but 
he wanted to appear in a favorable light 
to the people in the country—who would 
perhaps never see him. 

I have found, as a rule, that things in 
New York which would make an out-of- 
towner feel conspicuous are generally 
resented by him. For instance, the wom- 
an who f:-merly rode down Fifth Ave- 
nue at the five-o’clock parade hour in a 
coach and four with her plumed trumpet- 
er has little idea of the harsh remarks 
that were made about her by my corre- 
spondents. 

“She’d better be at home minding the 
dishes or taking care of her children,” 
they would write, with withering sarcasm. 

Readers also become piqued at the 
notion New Yorkers have that “there is 
This superior 
sophistry is combated by reference to the 
squalor of the slums; that no one knows 
his neighbor; that it is the lonesomest 
spot in the world; and that when the New 
Yorker makes his pile he moves to Cali- 
fornia, Florida, or Europe. 

Of all sections of New York it is m 
conviction Wall Street is the most hated. 
To the rural districts, Wall Street typifies 
plunder and ruthlessness. There is a 
white-haired old man known as “The 
Bishop of Wall Street,’ who mounts a 
soap bos each day at the luncheon hour 
and talks to bankers, clerks, messengers, 
and stenographers. When I wrote about 
him, my correspondents commented upon 
his hopeless task. “Better try to save the 
heathens,” a farmer post-carded. 

Coincidentally, the section that has the 
greatest appeal is the Bowery. Readers 


apparently never tire of this picturesque 
mid-rib of the East Side. They are inter- 
ested in the doings of the down-and- 
outers. They like to read about the late 
Chuck Conners, the Bowery “mayor;” 
about Old Doc Shufflied, who ministered 
free to the poor from a saloon back room; 
about the “flop rooms,” the museums that 
stress the social ills; about Chinatown 
and its sheaf of crooked streets, and the 
midnight rescue missions and cheap lodg- 
mamu 

here are quite a number of stores and 
shops on Fifth Avenue which consider it 
a symbol of ultra-exclusiveness not to 
have their names any place on the build- 
ings they occupy. This has evoked much 
caustic comment by visitors. 

“If they don’t want people to know 
where they are doing business, why do 
they keep open?” is the tenor of these 
complaints. 

Hundreds of people have written me, 
too, that they feel unwelcome in some of 
the smart shops in New York. They say 
that unless one has a charge account the 
clerks are reluctant, and show no interest. 
There is the indictment, too, that custom- 
ers in these shops are judged by their 
clothes. 


SUMMING it up, the provincial mind 
abhors that phase of New York which 
has been described as ‘‘over-dressed and 
under-bred.” They loathe the aping of 
Londoners by Fifth Avenue dressers. 
They are pabla to understand why New 
York cannot be as human in its treatment 
of visitors as Grand Forks, or Rising Sun. 

The bulk of readers say: “New York 
is all right for a visit—but I wouldn’t live 
there if they gave me the Metropolitan 
Tower. It hag a heart of flint.” 

There is no city that the provincial 
enjoys laughing at so much as New York. 
When I am able to show that some wise 
New Yorker has made himself ridiculous, 
a ripple of joy races up and down the 
rural spine. 

The most cherished aphorism alon 
Main Street is the remark of a celebrat 
confidence man. He said: ‘The easiest 
place in the world to sell a gold brick is 
at the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street.” This man proved it, too; 
for he operated in a hotel at that corner 
for a number of years, and his victims 
were those who had the New Yorker's 
pretense to wisdom. Main Street delights 
in the idea that New York is a “sucker 
town.” 

While writing this article I received 
still another letter that may throw an 
illuminating side light on the subject of 
what country people hate about New 
York. It is from Lathrop, Missouri, and 
the writer says: 


I was born and raised in New York and loved 
every inch of it, from the Battery to Coogan’s 
Bluff. Seven years ago, tubercular trouble 
made it necessary for me to go to Arizona an 
live in a tent. was cured, and settled near 
this little town. 

During the last holiday season I paid my 
first visit to New York since I left. My neigh 
borhood had given way to the up-town marc 
of progress. All my old friends were scattered. 
When I called around to see them I was struc 
with the narrowness of their lives. The children 
had no place to play save the sidewalk. There 
seemed to be no diversion for the elders save 
the movies and comic strips. Yet all of them 
pitied me. They wondered how I, who ama 
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native New Yorker, could stand the bleakness 
of the Middle West. It appeared to me to be 
a form of self-hypnosis which New York 
invariably engenders. 

hen I got back home, my shepherd dog 
greeted me at the gate. A pet pigeon flew 
from the eaves to my shoulder. Six neighbors 
rode over in their flivvers to welcome me home, 
and the ’phone was ringing until bedtime from 
others who wanted to greet me. I sat out on 
the porch that night and smoked my final 
pipe. In my heart was a great longing—not 
for New York, but for the people there. I 
longed to find some way to make them under- 
stand the futility of such circumscribed lives. 


Then another letter from a professor 
of psychology, in Atlanta, Georgia. He 
said: 


There are two classes of Americans—those 
who live in New York and those who want 
to live in New York, at least for a time. 
The big city occupies a part in the commercial 
and social life of every city in the United 
States; hence the interest and concern of all 
the people. 

You send us our butter, cotton goods, 
oranges, peanuts, bananas, tuxedos, Greeks, 
Italians, Cubans, and Georgia sirup. I am 
going up to Columbia University again this 
summer to study psychology. Everything has 
to have the New York stamp, or it isn’t the 
vogue down South. We can enforce the Eight- 
eenth Amendment in Georgia and Texas, when 
you enforce it in New York. 


I CAN imagine a New Yorker asking: 
“Don’t these people ever say anything 
good about New York?” 

To be honest, the answer is: “Very 
seldom.” New York puzzles and irritates 
them, as if it were a foreign city. Perhaps 
it is. I believe people in North Dakota, 
or in Arizona, have more praise for 
se eeaneineple than they have for New 

ork. 

Even if they have had a good time 
here, they seem to enjoy dwelling on the 
discomforts or annoyances which they 
have had. You might say it is envy 
because they don’t live here themselves; 
but that isn’t quite the explanation. 
Externally the people and the life and 
the ways are so different from theirs that 
they just don’t feel they belong here. 
Nobody likes a place where he doesn’t 
belong. 

No, Mr. New Yorker, they don’t like 
you. They don’t like—perhaps I shouldn’t 
say you, but the thing you build up here. 
Maybe it is your fault. The finer things 
in New York and the finer things of life 
don’t get very much publicity. Indeed, I 
find a certain apathy among readers when 
I tell of the exhibits at the great art 
salons, of the fine choirs in the huge ca- 
thedrals, and of the triumph of Grand 
Opera. 

A French woman of the finest type said 
to a friend of mine some years ago: 
“You Americans don’t know France. We 
are a simple, home-loving, virtuous, moral 
people. But all that isn’t what seems to 
attract your attention. I don’t know any 
more about the kind of Paris life you 
Americans talk and write about than you 
know of what you call the Tenderloin in 
New York.” 

Maybe it is the same over here, as 
between New York and the great common 
American public out there in the country. 
But it would take a lot of good writers, 
with wonderful pens,-to change their 
views. And of course, after all, there is 
the possibility that they are right. 


PIONEER GENEROSITY 


range country, it was common prac- 
tice in a trade to throw in something “to 
boot.” The generous natural resources of 
the Mid-Western Empire seemed to influ- 
ence the pioneer in all his trading trans- 
actions. 
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—better than had been customary. We 
believe in giving an extra measure of 
service. 
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“Calm Yourself, Sweetheart! 
Oswald’s Here!” 


(Continued from page 42) 


Sligo, in short, was a mining town at 
the height of a boom and in the midst of a 
three-day carnival. The place had just 
acquired its charter as a city government, 
it was celebrating its fifth birthday, and 
was entertaining a big convention of min- 
ing men from all over the West. To 
honor all these circumstances in a fittin 
manner, the merchants, mine owners, S 
hotel keepers had erected a huge audito- 
rium on the principle of a match box, and 
then instructed one of their number to 
get the biggest attraction in the world, re- 

ardless oF expense. At that moment 
Enma Lessing had appeared over the 
Western horizon and the amateur im- 
resario had decided that she was the 
iggest thing in sight. 

All that he knew about her was that 
she was foreign, that people in Denver 
had been shocked at her plays, and that 
she was supposed to be one olihe greatest 
actresses in the world. He apparently 
supposed that her show would be a cross 
between “Zaza?” and the Hippodrome. 
When he saw a total company of less than 
twenty serious-minded persons emerge 
from the sleeper, without even a cornet or 
a bass drum, he nearly collapsed on the 
station platform. He had sold out his en- 
tire house for the gala night with general 
admission at ten dollars and the orchestra 
solid at twenty-five. The more he saw 
of the situation, the more Billy Mallet 
thanked his lucky stars that their private 
train was to wait for them on the siding 
and whisk them westward before mid- 
night that night. The local manager 
frankly confessed that he wished he were 
going too. 

The advance man, the principals, and 
the local entertainment committee talked 
it over during the day in the office of the 
local theatre. Madame Lessing was pale 
with indignation, for a dozen men had 
hailed her with “Hello there, Emma!” as 
she had passed through the streets; but 
the men of the party were pale with 
fright. The local manager said that the 
city officials would do their best to keep 
order, but that, frankly, “the boys” had 
been promised a howling big time, and 
that the company must expect a little 
good-natured disorder. 


(THE advance man and Billy were the 
only ones of the Lessing Company who 
had ever faced a similar situation, and 
they instructed the minor members of the 
cast that they had just one chance—to 
remain wholly good-natured. An audi- 
ence of that kind could be very rough, 
but at least it came to any performance 
with a perfectly open mind. All that it 
asked was to be entertained. In most 
such cases a miracle might get them by, 
but in this case—the seats had been 
sold for twenty-five dollars, this was a 
mining camp at the height of a carnival, 
and the play was “Ghosts”! 

At seven o’clock the company assem- 
bled in the brand-new theatre with the air 
of the French nobility going to the guillo- 
tine, and at seven-thirty the house was 
jammed from the orchestra pit to the 


roof. There were small boys hanging on 
the rafters and standees packed solid in 
the aisles, but over the house lay an un- 
believable atmosphere of good behavior 
and calm. 


FTER all, the men seen on the streets 
were not representative of the whole 
town, while the visiting miners of the con- 
vention were prepared to be decorum it- 
self if their hosts should set that as 
a popular tone. At quarter past eight, 
when the curtain was scheduled to go up, 
the miracle had apparently happened. f 
the performance could have caught the 
audience in that angelic mood and started 
ht away, Sy thing might have gone 
oF a enough. 

But at just that moment the well- 
meaning, solid citizens of the entertain- 
ment committee had to step in and try to 
ease the show past the danger point. In- 
stead of the curtain going at quarter 
past eight, the newly lected mayor had 
to come out and make a speech twenty 
minutes long, all full of “honored guests” 
and “distinguished artists” and “good 
name of Sligo.” A large part of the audi- 
ence had been in its seats for over an 
hour, but it heard the mayor through po- 
litely enough. When, however, a second 
distinguished citizen came before the cur- 
tain and did the same thing, scattered 
individuals around the auditorium began 
to mutter and stamp. 

Some idiot down by the stage ostenta- 
tiously lighted a big cigar, and within a 
minute, cigars, cigarettes, and pipes were 
flaring up all over the ramshackle hall. 
And when a third speaker, one of the vis- 
iting convention, came out to reply with a 
long speech of thanks, angry voices began 
to shout, “Say there! Ain’t there going 
to be no show?” Bottles began to cir- 
culate, at first surreptitiously and then 
openly, and those members of the audi- 
ence who did not begin to get hilarious 
began to get ugly. When the last speaker 
had finally bowed himself off, the audito- 
rium was blue with cigar smoke, and the 
house was in such a mood that Barnum’s 
Circus would not have got off without a 
riot. At half past nine, with a packed, 
baffled audience in this condition, the 
scenes opened on Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” the 
gloomiest composition of modern times. 

Three times during the first act alone 
the curtain was rung down in the middle 
of a scene, twice at the orders of Madame 
Lessing, who refused to go on, and once at 
the order of the town marshal himself. 
Each time the audience made such a howl 
that there was nothing to do but ring up 
the curtain again and go on with the per- 
formance. 

With the very first line spoken on the 
stage the disorder began. Unfortunately, 
the first actor to appear was a slight, pre- 
cise little man with a very pronounced 
English accent. Some wit in the house 
immediately dubbed this man “Jasmine,” 
and after that, every time the poor crea- 
ture appeared, he was obliged to walk 
across the stage in step to a whistled 
chorus of a familiar derisive refrain. 


“Calm Yourself, Sweetheart! 


Oswald’s Here!” by Puitip Curtiss 


With fiendish cunning, the house soon 
discovered that Madame Lessing went 
white with fury at being called “Emma,” 
and from that time on it hardly let up for 
two consecutive lines—‘‘That’s the girl, 
Emma!” ... “That the best you can give 
us, Emma? Whoever told you this was a 
show?” 

At which Madame Lessing would walk 
off the stage hissing and raving in German 
until the manager would implore her to go 
back again. “Why don’t you smile at 
them?” one of the older actors ventured 
to suggest. ‘‘Give them as good as you 
get. Try to joke them cnn f ; 
For answer the star turned on him as if 
she were going to strike him in the face. 
“Me joke with dose beasts?” she de- 
manded. “I am an artist—I!” 

Like all the others, even Billy came in 
for his share. He, it will be remembered, 
was playing the part of “Oswald,” the 
heroine’s son, who slowly goes insane 
from inherited taint, and the young ruf- 
fians in the audience saw just enough of 
the idea to keep yelling, “Oh, Oswald!’”’... 
“Shame, Oswald!” . . . “Oswald, how could 

ou?” 

In the whole affair there was only one 
saving element, and that was the fact 
that the house was having such a good 
time on its own hook that it was no longer 
angry at the actors. Somehow or other 
the play stumbled on, with the men of the 
company sullen and fearful and the women 
half in hysterics. : 

Just before the last act was due to be- 
gin, Billy was standing at the edge of the 
special velvet curtain which the company 
used between the acts, when suddenly, 
from the other side of the stage, came a 
loud jangle of wild, hysterical voices. The 
sini was clearly audible from both sides 
of the curtain, and at once the whole 
audience fell into silence and pricked up 
its ears. At the same moment, Billy’s 
friend, the advance man, came tearing 
around the back of the stage. 


“BILLY,” he gasped, “for the love of 

heaven, go out there and keep those 
devils amused for three minutes. There’s 
a fire over there in the dressing-rooms. 
You’ve got to keep the house busy until 
they get it quieted down.” 

“There’s a fire over there in the dress- 
ing-rooms!” That, at least, is what Billy 
understood him to say and that dread 
impulse, no doubt, is what really started 
him out in front of the curtain. Other- 
wise he would probably have refused 
pointblank to go. For what the advance 
man had actually said was: ‘““There’s a 
fight over there in the dressing-rooms.” 
His next words explained this. 

“Madame Lessing,” he gasped, “swears 
that she won’t set another foot on that 
stage; but the local manager says they’ll 
come up and cut our throats if we don’t 
goon. Half the company’s in there now, 
chewing one way or the other. The 
audience is already getting onto it. I'll 
ring down the main house curtain and 
stop the noise, but you go on out there. 
Tell ’em anything—anything to keep ’em 
busy.” 

Still fuming with excitement, the ad- 
vance man turned to his other ally, the 
electrician. “Jake!” he whispered, ‘‘cur- 
tain! Curtain! The big house curtain!” 

To ring down the main house curtain 
at just that moment was really the very 
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worst thing that he could have done, and 
this Billy Mallet realized the moment he 
stepped to the front of the stage. Hear- 
ing, first, the excited voices from behind 
the scenes, and then seeing the big asbestos 
barrier slowly descending, about half the 
audience began to think that there really 
was a fire. The other half believed that at 
last the performance was to be called off, 
and was ready to pelt poor Billy with 
anything on which it could lay its hands. 
What Billy himself did was absolutely 
instinctive. Very quietly he held up his 
hand and said in a perfectly natural tone 
of voice: 

“There’s nothing the matter, ladies and 
gentlemen. I’m just going to make a 
speech.” 

Here he paused, while the audience re- 
laxed visibly under his eyes. The crowd 
of miners and gamblers was not wholly re- 
assured but it was willing to listen—for a 
minute. 

For a minute, however, Billy himself 
did not know how to go on. As he had 
walked out from the wings, he had had 
some vague intention of saying, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am requested by the 
management to announce—” But now 
he saw that that line, of all lines, would 
be instantly fatal. A shower of bottles 
would come hurling over the footlights 
before he could finish the words. He 
paused, simply standing indefinitely and 
staring down at the rows of flushed, un- 
certain faces. - Then suddenly there hap- 
pened to Billy Mallet a very curious 
thing. As he afterward said, he knew at 
that moment just what was meant by the 
expression in books, “Something snapped.” 


IN THE flash of a second the tense, sober 
habit of three years dropped like a veil 
off Billy’s mind. The great cloud of blue 
cigar smoke hanging under the chandeliers 
seemed to carry him back in an instant 
to the old, tough variety house in Union 
Square, New York, where he had once 
been accustomed to work. Before he had 
any idea of what he was doing he found 
himself saying in his old, drawling, come- 
dian’s voice: 

“Well, boys, I know you’re having a 
rotten time; but so are we.” 

As if they did it by inches, he saw the 
faces in front of him slowly relax; but, be- 
fore he could say any more, in the dead, 
nervous silence, from behind the scenes, 
there suddenly came a wild, hysterical 
clatter in the broken English of Madame 
Lessing’s voice. Before even a snicker 
could break from the audience Billy 
turned toward the curtain and lifted his 
hand with an impudent grin: 

“Calm yourself, sweetheart! Oswald’s 
here!” 

The whole thing was so completely apt 
and so completely unexpected that the 
whole house broke into one simultaneous 
howl. By the time it had subsided, Billy 
was standing with his hands in his pockets 
and a smile on his face. In that one mo- 
ment he knew that he had completely re- 
established his old, familiar point of con- 
tact with his audience, the very thing 
which he had lost three years before. 

From behind the curtain still came sub- 
dued mutterings of the storm, and Billy 
shook his head sadly. 

“Poor old Emma,” he mused; “‘she sure 
does take things hard. I suppose Emma 
really means well. Yes, at heart, she’s a 
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good enough old soul—” Abruptly he put 
one hand at the side of his mouth, gave a 
wink, and added in a stage whisper—“but, 
oh, boys! what a woman to work for!” 

With the audience now following him in 
delighted silence, Billy took a cigarette 
from his pocket, lighted it calmly, and be- 
gan to blow rings into the air. He waited 
almost a minute, idly watching his own 
smoke, then began again, shaking his 
head, as if talking to himself: 

“Yes, poor old Emma, she certainly has 
got her troubles. Just look what she’s up 
against in this play!” 


A IF an entirely new idea had occurred 
to him he went suddenly forward to 
the footlights, and leaned over in his old 
confidential manner. 

“You know,” he began, “I’m beginning 
to think that you boys don’t like this 
show. It isn’t anything you’ve said. It 
isn’t anything you’ve done. Not that. I 
just feel it in the air. But the trouble is 
that you don’t seem to know what the 
blasted thing is about. Well, I can’t blame 
you. I’ve been traveling with it for three 
months, and I don’t know yet myself. 
But I’ll try to tell you, as near as I can 
get it.” 

He stopped and inhaled a long breath 
ot smoke, then slowly blew it out again, as 
if he had the entire evening to himself. 

“You see,” he continued, “the old lady 
there—your friend Emma—is supposed 
to be my mother. She isn’t really. Per- 
sonally I never saw her until about three 
months ago. She’s Danish, she is, and I 
myself was born in a brickyard just out- 
side of Cincinnati. But, anyway, in this 
play I’m supposed to be her son. My 
name’s Oswald. Not Cuthbert. Not 
Gerald. Just plain Oswald. Now, in this 
pase I’m a good-enough boy by rights, 

ut my father, Emma’s husband—he’s 
dead, the old rascal—he doesn’t come into 
this play at all—and, by George, I believe 
he’s lucky at that! But, as I was saying, 
this father of mine seems to have been a 
pretty swift sort of stepper. Why, I sim- 
ply don’t dare tell you the things he used 
to do. He was just the limit, he was. 
Nothing he would stop at. And Ma there 
—Emma!—she’s afraid that I’ve inher- 
ited—well, how shall I put it? Anyway, 
she’s afraid that I’m going to get Pa’s pet 
vices in bulk. And, by gosh, I do, too! 
Jure wait till you see me in the last act. 

ou lads will simply go home and sign 
the pledge! 

“But Emma’s worried. She’s been wor- 
ried ever since I was born—worried sick. 
Course she doesn’t mind my smoking or 
taking a glass of beer now and then. 
That’s all right. She’s got to expect that. 
She’s Danish herself. But every time I 
begin to whinny a little and kick at my 
stall the old girl nearly goes off her nut. 
You can’t blame her. But now you can 
see how she feels at the idea of letting me 
loose in a town like Sligo!” 

And so, for fifteen minutes without a 
paas Billy Mallet stood in front of that 

ouse, giving the most remarkable ver- 
sion of Ibsen ever given from any plat- 
form. The audience, which at first had 
been perplexed, slowly began to chuckle, 
and then ended with a roar. Twice, at 
intervals, Billy saw his friend, the advance 
man, signal him from the wings, and tried 
to, make a graceful exit, but the crowd 
simply wouldn’t let him go. 
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AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


Slobe“Wernicke 
is holding this new book for you! 


SEND FOR IT |p 
To you it means new fF 
ideas in home dec- | | 
oration. A book f 
women everywhere fil 
are studying. Beau- fa 
tifully illustrated 

It's FREE. 
The Slobe"Wernicke Co, 
Dept. B2211 CINCINNATI 
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American Writing Petes? 
Machine Company BR a 
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Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week” 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A. J. Klick, “I was just 


an average young man of 24, possessing a fair edu- 
cation, liking a (so-called) good time, occupying a 
bookkeeper's high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making prog- 
ress financially. Interested in my work, advancing 
steadily, more confident of myself, by the time I h 
finished the course, I had an executive position and 
$3,000 a year. 

“Last year I became comptroller of a good-sized 
corporation. My work became a pleasure; salary 

eine to $3,800 

“This year I accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,500. The future years are full 
of promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is right. His future years are full of promise! 

Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants n so great or the rewards so 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a compáratively few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were 
getting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are 
earning from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they: are 
on the up-grade. 

Their chance is yours—if you will take it! 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;’’ read 
the enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken away 
from the low-pay ranks and today are expert ac- 
countants—with incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. With this information we will send 
you particulars of our convenient-payment plan; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” said a promi- 
nent Chicago executive, “even if you have to pay 
five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 

Mark—Sign— Mail the coupon—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1133-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountan 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 


CO Business Management 

O Salesmanship 

O Traffic Management 

C Railway Station O Personnel and Em- 

Management ployment Management 

O Law—Degree of LL.B. O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Commercial Law O Business English 

-] Industrial Management O Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency O Effective Speaking 

O Modern BusinessCorre- () C. P. A. Coaching 
spondence and Practice 


C Banking and Finance 
C Modern Foremanship 
andProduction Methods 


e, 


“But, look here, boys,” he pleaded, 
“unless you let me go off they can't go on 
with the rest of the show.” 

“Nix on the rest of the show,” shouted a 
voice from the hall. “Go on yourself. 
You’re the only good actor in it.” 

Billy thought a moment, then came to 
a sudden resolution. 

“All right,” he said. “Pm willing to 
stay. I’m having a good time. But you 
don’t think I can stay for nothing, do 
you? Isn’t there anybody in this house 
that ever takes a drink?” 

In a chorus of laughs, half a dozen men 
at once came crowding down to the foot- 
lights and extended their flasks. Billy took 
the nearest one and raised it to his lips. 

“Well, boys, here’s to Sligo! But, Poe 
the love of Mike, don’t let Emma hear 
about this. She’d give me the dickens.” 

He returned the flask with thanks and 
rubbed his palms briskly. “Well, what 
shall we do? Perhaps you boys would like 
to see me do a little sleight of hand.” 

Without any idea whatsoever as to 
what he was going to do next, Billy 
glanced off into the wings, and where the 
electrician was standing he spied a pair 
of old cowbells. What they were doing 
there or where they came from he doesn’t 
know to this day, but they suited his 
purpose. He grabbed them up, and at the 
same time his eye was caught by a ball of 
string. Ringing both the bells at once he 
came back to the footlights, put the bells 
very carefully on the stage, and held up 
the ball of string. 

“Now, the object of this trick,” he be- 
gan, picking up one of the bells, “‘is to 
pass this ball of string through each of 
these cowbells in such a manner—” 

But the rest was pure Billy Mallet and 
could be reproduced by Billy Mallet 
alone. At the end of another half-hour 
Billy held up his hand for mercy. 

“Now, boys,” he begged, “I’m getting 
tired. I’ve done my best to please you, so 
I know you'll do the square thing by us 
and let us finish the show. But, boys, one 
last word. Have we, or have we not, had 
one grand old evening? Are you ready 
for the question? All in favor signify by 
saying ‘Aye.’” 

“Aye!” came a unanimous shout. 

“Contrary minds?” said Billy. He 
waited, and from the front of the house 
there came not a sound, but from behind 
the scenes there came a sort of indistinct 
murmur, and Billy raised a warning hand 
toward the curtain. 

“Now, now, Emma,” he cautioned, 
“you keep out of this. Remember you’re 
Danish, and you ain’t entitled to vote in 
this country.” 


bd 


UST how the last act of “Ghosts” went 

off, probably neither Billy nor anyone 
else could actually tell. Billy himself says 
that he has a vague recollection that the 
audience was mildly good-natured, while 
as for Madame Lessing she had never 
treated him better. All the same, he was 
taking no chances. 

The moment the final curtain went 
down he shot to his dressing-room and 
got out of the theatre before the star 
could make her appearance. He waited 
around the town until almost midnight, 
then swung himself on the last car of the 
special train, just as it was starting. On 
the platform was his friend, the advance 
man, waiting anxiously. 


“PROTECTION TO THE INVESTOR” 


Now My Money 
earns 75% to 100% more 


Without sacrificing the safety of your prin- 
cipal, you too can make your money draw 
double its present interest yield by invest- 
ing in Adair Protected Bonds (first mort- 
gage real estate bonds) on income-producing 
properties in Southern cities. These bonds 
yield up to7% and will prove your greatest 
aid in safely accumulating wealth. 


Our position as the oldest mortgage in- 
vestment house in the South enables us to 
select from the thousands of applications 
received by us, only those issues which meet 
the rigid requirements of Adair Protection— 
a definite system of safeguards—evolved 
during a half century’s experience; a system 
which is largely responsible for the fact that 
in 58 years no investor has ever lost a dollar 
through a first mortgage investment recom- 
mended by this House. 


In order to aid you in the selection of your 
investments, we will gladly send you, without 
obligation, a copy of our booklet, “How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds.” Request your copy to- 
day—together with our folder B-3, which explains 
how you can materially increase your income. 


Our partial payment n is proving of 


great help to thousands in buying bonds. 
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REALTY & TRUST CO. 


1010 Healey Bldg. - ATLANTA 


STUDY * HOME 


The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begi ny time. Address 21 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
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In the home, office, factory, store, barn, 
garage, for machinery of all kinds, 
where there is twisting, or tightening 
or adjusting, or wiring, or cutting todo, 
let BERNARDS doit. Parallel jaws 
that grip like a vise, outside cutting 
blades that bite through wire, and com- 


pound leverage that multiplies the power 
make Bernards the king of tools. d 
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Why worry about 
your baggage? 


EVERY season tourist baggage is 


exposed to many hazards. Are you 
prepared for sible loss? Your bag- 
gage is valuable. nsure it. A short 
trip is as great a risk as a long tour. 
Always insure. 


A North America Tourist Baggage Policy 
will relieve you of countless worries when 
traveling and protect vou from financial 
loss if your baggage (or any part of its 
contents) is damaged or lost. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


"The. Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


ie 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. AA 11 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jeweled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of Actii photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 317, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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WHITING -ADAMS 


Force paint into the pores, and make a 


shining surface. Best quality elastic 
bristles with soft ends. Held in firmly 
with hard vulcanized pure rubber. Never 
shed bristles orcome apart. Used exten- 
sively everywhere. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Ycars 
and the Largest in the World 
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“Hello, Billy,” he said as he helped him 
aboard. s I began to think you were run- 
et. 

“Who? Me?” asked Billy. “Nota bit 
of it. I’ve had the time of my life; I’m all 
in favor of this town of Sligo.” 

The advance man drew him into the 
car. “No, it wasn’t that that was worry- 
ing me.” He nodded cautiously toward 
the stateroom at the head of the aisle. 
“It was about the old lady. You’ve 
saved our lives to-night, but of course 
ae got the usual thanks forit. Madame 

essing has sent a telegram to Kasschau, 
saying that either you or she will leave the 
company to-morrow.” 

Billy cocked his head on one side and 
considered the matter. “Just when did 
she send that telegram?” 

“About three minutes ago.” 

“Well, then,” said Bill » “I’ve beat 
her to it. I telegraphed half an hour ago, 
sending in my own resignation.” 

Completely happy, he led the way into 
the smoking compartment and plumped 
himself down on the leather seat, but as 
he reached out for a match the advance 
man noticed something very peculiar 
about his figure. 

“For heaven’s sake, Billy,’ he de- 
manded, “what in the world have you got 
under your coat?” 

Billy calmly lighted his cigarette before 
he answered, and luxuriously blew a thin 
gray streak into the air. 

“What have I got?” he replied. “I’ve 
got my fortune.” 

And from under his coat he drew slowly 
forth a large ball of string and two bat- 
tered cowbells. 


How I Like a 
Woman to Look 


(Continued from page 43) 
II. I Like a Woman to Look Her Age 


HIS, of course, is a corollary to my 

first point. I like truth in beauty; and 
there is no beauty in deceit. Camouflage 
is all right when you are at the proper 
distance, but at close range it is likely to 
cause a feeling of revulsion. 

A woman can be beautiful at sixty; 
but she must be beautiful in the manner 
of sixty, and not in the manner of sixteen. 
There is a charm in age that is quite 
as marked as the charm in youth. But 
when a woman past fifty attempts to 
get herself up like a girl of twenty, the 
effect is grotesque, as though the jackdaw 
were trying to trick itself out in a pea- 
cock’s feathers. 

Of course, youth has more charm than 
age, other things being equal; but no 
woman gets old enough to cease to be 
charming, for there are other qualities 
than youth that appeal to men. 
by the way, the older and more mature a 
man is, if he has grown older normally, 
the less value he puts upon mere young- 
ness, and the more he puts upon that 
womanliness which may abide ever in 
the woman, so that it can be said of her 
in her old age, as of Cleopatra: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


And, | 


Wanted—A Man 
In Every Town 


Leading Investment House 


Extends Remarkable Op- 
portunity to One Agent 
in Each Community 


NE of the oldest and 
N most conservative 
investment houses in 
America, selling high- 
grado First Mortgage 
old Bonds for 38 years 
without loss to a single 
investor, is now arrang- 
ing for the appointment 
of a substantial business 
or professional man in 
every town as their resi- 
dent representative. The 
opportunity is one which 
merits the attention of 
any man desirous of 
adding from $1,200 to 
$12,000 to his present 
yearly income. 


In practically every 
community there are 
hundreds of persons who 
are seeking an absolute- 
ly safe way to invest sur- 
plus funds and monthly 
savings and earn what 
their money should earn, 
instead of the low in- 
terest rate commonly 
offered by savings banks. 
They do not wish to invest in speculative enter- 
prises. They realize that others, who under- 
stand the process of safe investing, obtain 6% 
and 614% and 7% and do so absolutely with- 
out risk. Our representative, in each com- 
munity, will be able to give sound investment 
advice to those of his friends and associates 
who seek such investment information. He 
will be shown how to test the safety of an in- 
vestment; how to distinguish high-grade securi- 
ties from speculative ones and how to tell what 
kind of securities are best suited to each indi- 
vidual's investment requirements. 


$100 to $1,000 Monthly Income 


This institution offers such resident investment 
counsellors whom we seleqt to represent us an 
opportunity to make $100 to $1,000 per month, 
without interference with their present occu- 
pation. Some of our representatives have 
found, after a few months’ association with us, 
that by appropriating their full time, an income 
of $1,000 a month is certain. 


Men of Influence and Standing 
Should Write at Once 


No present knowledge of investmentsor finances 
is needed. We are known as one of the oldest, 
largest and most reliable investment houses in 
America. Write to us—give us such informa- 
tion about yourself as you feel we should like to 
have—for this is a responsible position. Associ- 
ation with us can be permanent, very desirable 
and unquestionably profitable—so we regard the 
character and standing of our resident repre- 
sentatives as quite important. Write at once. 
An officer of our institution will personally 
reply and give you complete information. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


Dept. A-711 
105 W. Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 
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A pipe-smoker’s 
challenge to 
other smokers 


Is there a smoker in the 
audience who can 
answer this one? 


Nearly every smoker is particular about 
the kind of tobacco that goes into his pipe. 
While he may smoke a pipeful from a 
friend’s pouch for the sake of companion- 
ship, for day-in and day-out smoking he 
prefers his own brand. 

And yet if you ask the average smoker 
what it is he likes about his tobacco, he 
may have difficulty in answering you. 

Mr. Joe Rivers, whose letter follows, is 
a confirmed Edgeworth smoker. In at- 
tempting to describe what he likes about 
Edgeworth, he coins the word ‘‘tasty- 
smellfulness.” But as this does not en- 
tirely satisfy him, he puts the question 
up to other Edgeworth smokers. 


Larus & Brother Company, Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Being a pipe smoker of no mean experience 
(having tried most pipes and pipe tobaccos) 
I've watched your smokers’ letters in the maga- 
zines for some explanation of a taste that for me 
applies only to Edgeworth. 

t is extremely difficult to describe this, be- 
cause it seems to come as the smoke filters 
through the mouth and nostrils at the end of a 
draw from the pipe—a sort of combined “tasty- 
smellfulness"’ that most satisfies the smoke 
appetite. 

hy don't you get some of your smokers 
who can write, to describe this? 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joe Rivers 

Probably there are any number of rea- 
sons why men smoke Edgeworth. One 
friend actually admitted he smoked it be- 
cause his wife liked the 
shape of the Edgeworth 
glass jars to fit on her 
pantry shelf. 

However, the one out- 
standing feature of 
Edgeworth, as seen by 
most smokers, is its uni- 
formity. Year after year 
smokers can be sure of 
getting the same 
high-grade qual- 
ity of tobacco. 

If you have not 
tried Edgeworth, 
send your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 26 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. They will be glad to mail 
to you some free samples, generous helpings 
of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 

u would pay the jobber. 


III. I Like a Woman to Look Clean 
LEANLINESS is another corollary of 


my first point, which was that a 
woman should be her self. For unclean- 
liness is always something that is either 
put on or is allowed to get on. 

When I asked Mrs. Picken why some 
women use so much paint and powder, 
she replied that a lack of cleanliness, like 
guilt, is always in need of being covered up. 

In almost every instance where there 
is an oversupply of powder or rouge it 
usually covers an already dirty face. 
You can test this for yourself by observing 
the neck line of women on the street car 
r street, in the waiting-room or shop. 

This is not a condemnation of face 
clays, beauty packs, powders, rouge, eye- 
brow pencil and the like; no doubt in 
moderation they help; but certainly when 
too prominently used they give the 
impressicn of a cheat, rather than of a 
truly clean and wholesome person. 

The great trouble with cleanliness is 
that it requires hard work. It is a lot 
easier and takes less time to spray on 
a bit of perfume than to have a good 
scrub, Which reminds me of what Billy 
Sunday said, when someone criticized his 
conversions, on the score that they were 
not permanent. 

“Neither is a bath,” he retorted. 

The same necessity for cleanliness or 
neatness holds with clothes. Women with 
new clothes are like men with new 
automobiles. So long as they are new, 
great care is taken of them; but as soon as 
the novelty is gone they receive litte 
consideration. 

I like a woman who makes her toilet 
as carefully for. the home dress, the 
negligee, the street dress, or the sports 
dress as she does for her evening gown. 
I like to see her hair clean and neatly 
arranged. And I have no objection to a 
little powder and a touch of rouge, pro- 
vided it is put on in such a way as to 
emphasize the natural charm, and not to 
create a substitute. 

“I know a dear old lady,” said Mrs. 
Picken, “who hasn’t had anything new 
except a calico dress in years; but she is 
always as clean and fresh as can be. 
She never owned any powder, but keeps on 
hand a little bag of cornstarch to ‘pat on’ 
as she says. Her complexion is lovely. 

“T asked her one day about using soap. 

““T just use plain soap,’ she said; ‘and 
only put it on so’s to be sure to wash it 
off’ This she does most vigorously, rins- 
ing a half-dozen times to make sure that 
there isn’t a trace left.” 

The nearer the clothing comes to con- 
forming to the body, and the farther it is 
from deforming the body, the better it 
pleases me. Women’s dresses to-day are 
much more sensible and beautiful than 
they have ever been since the days of the 
Greeks. When I compare the latest dress 
my wife brought home—which really 
amounts to nothing more than a sort of 
slip, properly tailored and trimmed of 
course—with the enormous hoop skirts 
and ridiculous bustles and tilters of 
former generations, I congratulate the 
style-makers of these times. 

It is the same with the hair. The 
pictures in history show us the grotesque 
headdresses of former times: high peaks, 

| and bun-looking chignons, and all sorts 
| of monstrosities. The girl who is type- 


writing this piece has her hair brushed 
simply back and done in a knot exactly 
as the Greeks used to do it. As for 
bobbed hair, it all depends upon the girl. 
Some of them look well with their hair 
cut short, and others do not. 


IV. I Like to See a Woman Fit Her 
Environment 


DO not say that I like to see a woman 

dress according to her “station in life,” 
because I am an American, and I am 
considerably prejudiced against the term. 
Station in lite is often a good deal of an 
accident. But at the same time a woman’s 
appearance should fit her surroundings. 

A diamond is the queen of all orna- 
ments, and it is a natural instinct of a 
woman to ornament herself. But I do 
not like to see a woman blazing with 
diamonds at luncheon in a restaurant, or 
wearing them while she is doing the 
housework. Diamonds go with the eve- 
ning and artificial light. 

I flatter myself that I am entirely free 
from class nonsense. I remember some 
years ago, when we were dining at a 
fashionable hotel on the St. Lawrence, I 
said to my wife, “Look at the girls 
waiting on the tables. They are a lot 
better-looking than the women who are 
sitting at the tables.” 

A wait.ess can be as fascinating as a 
duchess—but she could not be so, if, 
while waiting on table, she was dressed 
like a duchess. A stenographer can be 
just as pleasing to the eye as a débutante 
at a ball; but a stenographer in a business 
office who is dressed like the débutante 
at her coming-out party gives ene a 
shock. 

A woman is very attractive in knickers 
and mannish clothes when she is about 
to take a horseback ride; but she naturally 
would not want to go to church in this 
kind of get-up. A nurse in the hospital is 
all the more charming when she is 
dressed as a nurse. 

In fine, the whole point is that a 
considerable element which enters into 
making a woman attractive is her adapta- 
tion to her environment. 


V. I Like to See a Woman Look as 
Though She Desired to Please Men 


HE normal woman ought instinc- 

tively to desire to attract the admira- 
tion of the opposite sex. I might add to 
this, speaking as the typical man, that 
I like to see a woman look as if she desired 
to attract me particularly. 

Of course I am not pleased with for- 
wardness nor with immodesty. The in- 
stinct to please men is natural; but it 
should be criticized and controlled by a 
womanly sense of self-respect and decency. 

For all that, however, it is this desire 
to please men that constitutes the element 
in a woman which we call womanly. 
When it is present, she is human and 
normal. When it is absent she is not 
exactly human, and I don’t like her. 

Men often say that they hate blue- 
stockings, business women, and the like. 
They do not mean that. What they mean 
is that they do not like a woman who, 
in her resentment against the idea of 
living only to please men, has gone too 
far and has got into the way of deliberately 
displeasing them. 
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Brings All Four Rugs on 
a Month’s FREE TRIAL! 


Oursistheonly house in America 
that can make you such anoffer. No one 
else can bring you a genuine guaran- 
teed Gold Seal Congoleum Rug, in the 
full 9 x 12 ft. size, with three small rugs 
extra, and all for less than the regular 
price of the big rug alone. And on 
a year credit. 


Clip the coupon below. Write your name 
and address Bean ar Say which pattern ron 
want. Pina dollar bill to it—mail at once. e 
will ship immediately—on a month's trial—all 4 
Congoleum Rugs — in one complete neat 
package. No muss, no bother, no trouble to lay. 
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The Greatest of Bargains 
Pay Almost as You Please 
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famous Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. They 
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Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are the most 
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Waterproof. Surface is hard, smooth and wear- 
resisting. Does not stain, Not marred or hurt by 
spilling of hot liquids 

They tie flat from the first moment without 
astening. hey never curl up or kick up at edges 
or corners. No need to tack or fasten them down, 
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Oriental Pattern No. 534 Tile Pattern No. 408 


This is the beautiful Gold Seal Con- Probably no floor covering of any 
goleum Art Rug as shown at the top of this Quality or price ever piled up the popularity of 
page. On the floor, it looks unbelievably like this wonderful design. It is a superb tile pat- 
an expensive wovenrug. The richest bluecolor tern that looks like mosaic. Lovely robin’s egg 
dominates the ground work. Mellow ecru, old blue, with shadings of Dutch blue, and a back- 
ivories, and light tans, set off the blue field. ground of soft stone gray, give a matchless 
Mingled with these lovely tints are peacock effect. This design is particularly suited for = 
blue, robin’s egg blue and darker tones. Old the kitchen or dining room, $1.50 Monthl A 
rose, tiny specks of lighter pink and dark mul- Only $1.00 with Coupon — $1.5 onthly D ll C B | 
berry are artistically placed. Darker browns y $ ex sigs Congoleum Gold Seal Pin a 0 ar to oupon e ow 
and blacks lend dignity and richness. No. E4C408 Rug wth 3 small rugs $17 95 LELLETTITECETTELITITLELLLETTETT 
The border background contrasts with to match, each 18x36 in.—all four onty : Spiegel, May, Stern Co.,1774 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill, 
the blue all over center by reversing the color oe oe I enclose $1 for the 4 Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs— 
a. 2 " gs 
scheme. Ecru and tan shades form the border back- Ve Im ortan NO LARGE exactly as diescribed—in the pattern selected below, on °0 
ground. ry p CITIES days free trial. If I return them, you øre to refund my $1 
An ideal all Si beautiful in any : a vonderful also all transportation costa. Otherwise I will pay 51.56 
al : eB fe hon Rae hae arta LS iA Our easy credit terms, our wonderfu monthly, until special bargain price of $17.95, is paid 
bedroom or dining room "Obariing:in the kitchen, free trial offer, are designed and arranged to i ` 
. 4 serve home lovers in the smaller towns and I want Pattern Number-————-—-—--—-—-———-——- 
Only $1.00 with Coupon — $1.50 Monthly communities throughout tre country. If you live in Be sure to write in space above the Number of the pnt- 


E4 9 x 12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal a city of 100,000 population or over, we cannot fill tern you select. If you wish both patterns, put down both 
No. C534 Rug with 3 small rugs $17 95 your order for this Congoleum Rug Offer or send numbers send $2 with order and $3 monthly and get all 
to match,each 18x36 in.- all four only . our free catalog. 8 rugs. 
PCL OTA 
10000 Street, R. F. D. 
Other or Box No. ————- = E 


Furniture 
Bargains 


Spiegel Mau Stern |e 


1774 West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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It happens! It hurts! 
—then, 
“Unguentine—quick!” 


URNS, cuts, scalds, scratches 

aresuretohappeninthe kitchen. 
‘They hurt—dangerous infection may 
result—they heal slowly and leave 
scars—unless you know just what 
to do—at once. 


When it happens, think ‘‘ Unguen- 
tine quick!” Apply from the clean, 
aseptic tube, then bandage. The pain 
dies away. Infection is prevented. 
Unguentine quickly heals and—im- 
portant—almost always without a 
scar. To keep a tube handy in the 
kitchen is wisdom. 


For over thirty years Unguentine has 
been the first thought in the house- 
hold treatment of minor injuries or 
skin irritations. It has won millions 
of steadfast friends just because it is 
really effective. 


Your first tube will establish Un- 
guentine in your medicine chest or 
on the kitchen shelf. 


Get it at your druggists’ —he knows 
what Unguentine willdo. Price 50c. 
FHE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Laboratories — Norwich, New York 
New York Chrago Kansas City 


c 


wo 


Roais 


The nam” “ Norwich" on a pharmaceutical prepara 
ton standa for purty of ingredients and extreme ac- 


furacy in control of preparation. Rely on tbis name 


1n drug store purchases. 


We make a great mistake when we 
; condemn women for the little arts which 
they put on to attract men. It is per- 
fectly natural for women to perk up, and 
to show a new interest when a man comes 
into the room. I know that every woman 
I meet means something different to me 
from the influence exerted on me by any 
man. And if a woman is entirely indif- 
ferent to the opposite sex, it seems to me 
that she is not much of a woman. 


VI. I Like a Woman to Look Happy 


APPINESS is the most beautiful 

thing in the world. As far as the real 
personality, or the soul, is concerned, it 
is about the only beautiful thing. For 
even goodness and virtue are appealing 
only when they are joyous. 

Too many wives are willing to do 
anything in the world for their husbands 
—except to be happy. They specialize in 
grouches, criticisms, and complaints. And 
sight here I shall mount the rostrum and 
proceed to give a little advice—which per- 
haps may be about as useless and boresome 
as most advice. Nevertheless here it is: 

I have discovered, madam, who is the ri- 
val that you need to fear. It is not the beau- 
tiful woman, nor the intellectual woman, 
nor the witty woman, nor the well-dressed 
woman, nor the vamp. The woman you 
need to fear is the Happy Woman. 

‘The one thing men most seek in women 
is cheer. Perhaps the reason is that most 
men are bankrupt in cheer, and need 
constantly new capital. 

You have wondered, perhaps, why 
Georgie is slipping away, and what it 1s 
he finds in “that minx.” If you would 
examine the case a bit you might discover. 
Did you ever notice that as soon as you 
get alone with your husband you slump? 
The lines of your mouth go down; you 
begin to talk about your complaints, and 
to air your worries. It is only when some- 


one else comes along—a neighbor, a friend, 
or even the children—that you perk up. 

Now a man likes to feel that he makes 
a woman happy. That is his pride. If he 
thinks he is successful in this, it stimulates 
him, permeates him with satisfaction. 

Did you ever think that you are con- 
stantly reminding your husband that h- 
does not make you happy? When youd » 
this, you are unconsciously impelling him 
to seek the society of women who cheer up 
when he approaches. It may be that 
brainless Mrs. Doolittle, or that simpering 
miss whom he meets at the country club, 
or his stenographer, or possibly even one 
of Mrs. Warren's profession. 

In any event, it is the woman who 
smiles when he comes near, whose face 
lights up with pleasure at his approach. 
He gets the dangerous idea that he is 
making her happy. 

There is your rival. 

The way to beat her is to be happy 
yourself; to have your face light up, and 
your spirits become gay, and your atmos- 
phere indicate contentment when your 
husband is with you. More especially, 
when he is alone with you. 

If you can’t possibly be happy with 
him, the thing for you to do is to see 
that he associates only with other women 
who are grouch-faces. Then maybe you 
will be the least bad in the lot. 


N CONCLUDING this article, I wish 

to say that you may object to what I 
have said. You may not agree with me; 
but I hope you will not forget my text. 
I have tried to talk about only one thing; 
and that is, how / like a woman to look. 
I may know nothing about the subject, and 
be entirely unqualified to pass an opinion; 
but there are some millions of males in 
the world just about my size in intelligence 
and taste in this matter, and pechaps it 
may be worth your while to have an honest 
expression of what they think. 


The Most Attractive Woman I Ever Saw 


Prize Contest Announcement 


HO is the most attractive woman 

you ever saw? And why do you 
think so? You have just finished reading 
Doctor Crane’s idea of an attractive 
woman. Now write us your idea on the 
subject. Be specific; describe one woman 
who, to you, is more attractive than any 
other. Maybe she 1s your wife, and maybe 
she isn’t! Perhaps she’s your mother, or 
sister, or sweetheart, or someone you’ ve 
just seen on the street. Is it the beauty 
of her features, her figure, her manners, 
her character, or a combination of all 
these things that makes you regard her as 
the most attractive of women? Is she a 
sedate member of the “‘old schoo!,”’ or some 
up-to-the-minute flapper? 

This invitation, of course, is open to 
women as well as to men, for all of us have 
our notions about attractiveness in women, 
Perhaps you had some woman in mind 
when you were reading Doctor Crane’s 


| 
| 


| 
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article. If so, write us about her. If not, 
think it over and decide just who is the 
most attractive woman you ever saw. 
Don’t let your letter be more than four hun- 
dred words long, and be sure that you get 
right down to dots and give your reasons. 

We offer the following prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes November zoth. Win- 
ning letters will appear in the February 
issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
Maacazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosure, cannot be returned; so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


“WHY I Am a Christian” is the subject chosen by Dr. Frank Crane 
for an intimate article next month. 
into his inner life, and tells you what he has found. “It cannot be 
disputed,” he says, ‘‘that because of my belief in Christ my life to- 
day is fuller and richer than it could be if I did not have this belief.” 


He has taken a searching look 
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It does for you 
what you 


will not do ! 


You might get your teeth 
clean with an ordinary brush, 
if you would also clean be- 
tween your teeth with dental 
floss, clean the backs of your 
back teeth with cloth wrap- 
ped on your finger, and mas- 
sage your gums with your 
finger tips. 

You will not take the time 
to do all this when you brush 
your teeth. The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush does it, 
with the least of effort, for 
you. 

The curved shape of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
permits the widely set, ser- 
tated (or saw-tooth style) 
bristles to reach and clean the 
crevices between the teeth. 
Ordinary brushes merely 
bridge over these crevices. 
The large end tuft of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
reaches and cleans the back 


of your back teeth. The Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush gives 
mild and stimulating massage 
to the gums, if you will re- 
member to brush away from 
your gums. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush has these distinctive 
and essential features— 
curved brush shape and large 
end tuft. The curve, size, and 
shape of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
brush handle, entirely differ- 
ent from that of any other 
tooth brush, make it easy for 
the widely spaced bristles, set 
serrated or saw-tooth style, to 
reach and clean the danger 
points in teeth that are often 
overlooked. 

Make sure of tooth clean- 
liness. Remember, a clean 
tooth never decays. See that 
your tooth brush comes in 
the sanitary yellow box 


marked Prophylactic , 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world in 
the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; 
made in three different textures of bristles —hard, medium, and soft. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


© 1923, Florence Mfg. Co, 


CLEAN TOOTH NEVER 
USH. PRESERVES 
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What happens 
when you brush 
your teeth 


Brush your upper me. 

teeth downward. n 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth Brush is curved me ~e 
to fit the jaw like this: EOD 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. 


Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 


A 


With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 


oe 


om À 
Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 


cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 
like this: 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does-reach and clean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 


‘Qa A 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 


ea, 
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For Chapped 
Hands and Skin 


“Ņ\ JASELINE” Camphor Ice will take the 
bite from winter winds. Apply a little 
“Vaseline” Camphor Ice to the lips be- 
fore going outdoors and liberally to your 
hands when you return. This will prevent 
the skin from becoming chapped or 
roughened. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice — of refined 
Camphor and “Vaseline” Jelly, which 
you knowsowell-isthe finest Camphor Ice. 
It has the healing as well as the softening 
effect that soothes the chap, removes the 
roughness and restores the fineness of the 
skin. You should also use it for cracked 
lips and cold sores. Apply before retiring 
and note the result in the morning. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice comes in metal 
boxes and tubes. Be sure you get the genu- 
ine. Look for the trade mark “Vaseline” 
on every package. Refuse substitutes. 


Have you seen the new Vanity Case size 
of “Vaseline” Camphor Ice? It is just the 
thing for your vanity case. 


. CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York City 


Vaseline 


Reg US Pat Of 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Send coupon for free booklet “Inquire Within” 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Cons'd. Dept. K 
17 State Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Kindly send free copy of “Inquire Within” to 


Name. m 


Addres: 


An Arkansas Boy Who Traveled 


a Curious Circle 
(Continued from page 37) 


government mail contracts—which had 
urnished a comfortable income—were 
non-existent. His lands were ravaged; 
his houses dilapidated; his few slaves 
freed. A once prosperous “Southern gen- 
tleman,” he now faced the necessity of 
working with his hands for a living—a 
task for which he was totally unsuited by 
tradition and training. 

In 1867, he leased a small plantation 
in the “Arkansas Bottoms,” which he 
cropped for several seasons. At the start 
of each blazing summer he sent his wife 
to “Fairplay,” the old family estate on 
Reyburn’s Crk, in Hot Springs County. 
It was here that Samuel Reyburn was 
born, in 1872. 

There were six in the family—the father, 
mother, and four children—when, in 1876, 
Reyburn moved to Malvern, about twenty 
miles from Hot Springs. Eventually he 
settled on a small farm, about half a mile 
beyond the village limits, and undertook 
to raise cotton and various small crops. 
But during the next few years his annual 
income rarely exceeded five hundred dol- 
lars—scarcely enough to clothe and feed 
his family. 

When Sam was eight years old his 
mother hit upon the idea of supplementing 


| the family finances by the sale of butter, 


eggs, fruits, and vegetables to the residents 
of Malvern. Sam acted as her “right- 
hand man,” scouring the village for 
orders each day after school and making 
his deliveries early the following morning. 
Within a few weeks he had built up the 
nucleus of a promising trade. 

Encouraged by his success, he worked 
out a plan to enlarge it. There was a 
thirty-minutes wait at Malvern for pas- 
sengers who were changing to the Hot 
Springs train; and during this half-hour 
most of them strolled idly about the plat- 
form. The boy decided that daily he would 
cram a basket with pop corn, berries, 
fruits, and nuts, and try to sell his wares 
to the station crowds. Arrangements were 
made whereby he could be excused from 
school whenever necessary. 


IS sales soon increased to such an ex- 
tent that the family garden plot could 
not supply the demand. So he persuaded 
the wives of several neighboring farmers 
to let him sell for them on a commission 
basis. He hired two or three of his school- 
mates to assist him, and in this way added 
seven or eight dollars a week to the family 
purse during the summer season. i 
Eager, polite, and eternally alert, Sam 
learned to hold his own in the good- 
natured game of give-and-take An the 
members of the sporting fraternity, to 
whom the Hot Springs resort had become 
more or less of an annual Mecca. And 
he was developing a sturdy independence 
that was to stand him in good stead later. 
One afternoon, John L. Sullivan, 
world’s champion heavy-weight pugilist, 
passed through Malvern on his way to 
Hot Springs to train for his famous bout 
with Paddy Ryan. As the “Red-Wheeler” 
slowed to a grinding stop, “the great and 
only John L.” swung to the platform, 


followed by his retinue of satellites, 
Young Reyburn, with a crate of a dozen 


boxes of strawberries clutched in his 
arms, pushed through the crowd. 
“Good-looking berries, sonny. Are 


they fresh?” asked John L. 

“Yes, sir; picked to-day.” 

“How much are they?” 

“Twenty-five cents a box.” 

“Gwe me a box.” 

When the beaming giant had passed 
his purchase among his camp followers 
one of them called out, “Hey, John L 
The kid’s stung you. There are only tw 
layers.” 

“What’s that? Here, boy!” The 
champion’s bellow carried to the very 
outskirts of the throng. 


YOUNG Reyburn had swung around at 
the first call. He clutched his crate 
more firmly and stared the towering 
boxer straight in the eyes. 

“You asked me if the berries were 
fresh,” he said. “They are! If you'd 
asked me how many there were in the 
box, I’d have told you that there were 
the same number we’ve always sold at 
this station—without anyone ever kicking 
before. If you don’t want them, sir, I'l! 
take them back.” 

The frown on Sullivan’s face changed 
to an expansive grin. 

“Good for you, boy,” he shouted. 
“You’re a lad after me own heart. I'll 
take all the rest of the boxes.” 

The most powerful single influence in 
Reyburn’s life during this period was the 
practical training and far-seeing philos- 
ophy of his mother. Especially she taught 
him contempt for sham and deceit. 

“Tt isn’t enough to be honest, Sam; you 
must think honest,” she would say, 
holding him in her arms before the great 
open fireplace. 

Then she would take a thumb-wom 
copy of Shakespeare’s plays and read to 
him by the hour, marking many passages 
of wise philosophy. Mort of these he 
learned by heart. 

His father’s contribution to his training 
at this point was no less important. 

“The one unforgettable thing my father 
taught me was courage,” Reyburn once 
told me. “‘It’s no disgrace to get licked, 
my son,’ he used to say; ‘but it is a dis- 
pas to run away from a licking, or to 
ie or shift responsibility in order to avoid 
it. This is important in your boyhood— 
but it will be doubly important when you 
get out into the world of business.’ ” 

Fate was reserving another disaster 
for the already stricken family. When 
Sam was twelve years old his mother 
became seriously ill. Her husband im- 
mediately sold his farm and moved to 
Little Rock, where the best medical 
attention could be obtained; but a few 
months later the blow fell. 

After his wife’s death, Reyburn took 
the family to Magnet Cove, a little 
settlement about fifteen miles north of 
Malvern, where he had inherited some 
land. The next year Sam helped his 
father get the farm under cultivation and 
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also picked cotton for neighboring planters. 

One afternoon in the following sum- 
mer the fourteen-year-old boy drove to 
Becker’s, a neighboring community which 
had the biggest sawmill in the county. He 
was hoping to sell a load of fruit and 
vegetables at the boarding-house run in 
connection with the mill. While he was 
there the mill superintendent saw him, 
liked him, and offered him a job at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a day. This 
was man’s wages, and the boy jumped at 
the chance. 

_ When he reported for work the super- 
intendent learned that, despite his size, he 
was only fourteen years a 

‘I can’t give a boy of your age more 
than seventy-five cents a day,” he an- 
nounced. 

Young Reyburn was heartbroken. The 
boarding-house rate was sixteen dollars a 
month, nearly his entire wage. Little 
would be left for clothing or savings. 
But he was not to be downed. He hunted 
up a distant relative, living near by, and 
arranged to receive hjs board in return 
for getting up in the morning ahead of 
the family, kindling the fire, and helping 
to get breakfast. Then he struck a bar- 
gain with the son of the mill owner, 
whereby he was to be paid one dollar a 
week for grooming and feeding the latter’s 
riding horse. 

The boy handled his new job with such 
energy and thoroughness that he soon 
received the dollar and twenty-five cents 
a day he had been promised originally. 
He had been promoted to the planer, and 
was laying ambitious plans for acquiring 
a sawmill of his own some day, when his 
foot was crushed by a fractious log. It 
was several weeks before he was able to 
walk. 

In October, 1888, Reyburn went to 
Little Rock to look for a job. Eventually 
he found one in the offices of the Iron 
Mountain railroad, where he was sent 
out to collect freight charges from manu- 
facturers and other concerns into whose 
yards the railroad had built spur tracks. 


REYBURN had been hired by the chief 
clerk when a vacancy had occurred in 
the absence of the local agent. In a few 
weeks the latter returned from his leave 
of absence and was thunderstruck to learn 
that a sixteen-year-old boy had been given 
such responsible work. 

“We'll have to take the job away from 
him,” he said. 

“‘You’d better not be hasty,” put in his 
assistant. “If you look into things a bit 
you'll find that he is handling his duties 
twice as effectively as any man we ever 
had.” 

The agent decided to suspend judgment 
and watch the youngster closely. Soon 
an incident occurred that not only settled 
this matter but had a significant effect on 
Reyburn’s life for the next few years. 

One afternoon the boy walked into a 
prominent Little Rock dry-goods store 
and laid forty dollars on the counter in 
front of the proprietor. 

“You have on your books an account 
against Joseph Reyburn for. nearly two 
hundred dollars, haven’t you?” he asked. 

“I used to have a charge of about one 
hundred and eighty dollars,” replied the 
astonished merchant, “but I marked it 
off long ago. Reyburn is a good fellow 
who has had a lot of hard luck. I’ve 
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Users o 
fa anella write 


the best advertisements 


FTER all, it's the people who have used Boncilla, who are ac- 
quainted with its wonderful benefits and are enthusiastic over its 
remarkable results, who should be able to tell the truest stories 


about Boncilla. 
So We Wrote to Them 


We selected a list of men and women who had received the Boncilla 
Pack O’ Beauty, asking them to tell us definitely what Boncilla had done 
for them. 839 of them replied, and here is what they said: 

447 said it removed pimples and blackheads 

105 said it smoothed out their wrinkles and gave the facial muscles a 
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youthful contour 
47 said It removed the excess oil from their skins 
119 said it closed the pores and gave the skin a youthful firmness 
213 said it gave color to the face 
45 said it gave the skin a vigorous, refreshed feeling 
8 said it took away all suggestion of ‘‘sallowness” 
17 said it removed tan, sunburn, and bleached their freckles 
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BEAUTIFIER 
Ten Months Later We Wrote Them Again 


We were anxious to learn if their enthusiasm had lasted—if they were still 

using Boncilla and getting the same splendid results. 

So we asked certain specific questions, and here is how they answered them: 
Have You Used Boncilla Within the Last 30 Days? 97% Said “Yes.” 
Has Each Boncilla Treatment Shown An Increased 

Improvement In Your Skin? 
Have You Been Satisfied With the Results Obtained 
Through the Continued Use of Boncilla? 98% Said “Yes.” 
We feel that this information is convincing, 100% conclusive. And these 
uestionnaire results are in addition to the thousands of grateful letters 
at come to us entirely unsolicited—letters like this, for instance: 
“1 can't afford to spend much, but J can’t do without thie wonderful Boncilia— 
ha on ty face and Tam not tired any mere. and my face le se refreshed 
and it looks so lovely.’ 

Letters like this come to us every day, from every corner of the globe, 

and from le in all walks of "fife. Apparently no one has ever 

Boncilla wun has not received immense benefits from it. 
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Name... 


97% Said “Yes.” 


Boncilla Laboratories 
Boncilla Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me, FREE, a Trial Tube of Addisons 2 BG eke AN A ASR 


Boncilla Beautifier. 


City e a ht ee Bate ae 
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Make This Test 
FREE! 


clay you have ever seen. 

merits for yourself—mail the cou- 
pon today, 

The Boncilla Laboratories 
Boncilla Building Indianapolis, Indiana 


Am. 11-23 


Krementz spool Jinks have a |} 


‘one-piece, inseparable post. 
| ‘This post is the proper length 

for holding the cuff im its cor- 
rect position, with its rigidity 
“making it easy to quickly “but- 
iton” the link into the ‘cuff with 
“one hand. - Krementz spool 
‘links are a mark of distinction 
sin a man’s attire, ` Pair illus- 


„trated in white gold, $3.50. 


Correctness is a recognized so- ` 

cial asset. Its authenticity has 
‘made Krementz Correct Even- 

ing Jewelry a standard dress 
“accessory for men whose social 


duties call for a frequent ap-. 


pearance in full dress and tux- 
edo. An absolute correctness, 
based on the latest mode, is the 
principal reason leading men’s 

“shops feature Krementz Cor- 
rect Evening Jewelry. 


| Set illustrated has dark center 
set with whole pearl; rims in 
Krementz white gold. Price, 
complete in box, $15.00. 


Others range from $4.50 to 
$25.00. 


Illustrated Booklet upon request. Address 
us, please, at 49 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


BODKIN $4.00 
CLUTCH 


4 VEST BUT- 
TONS, $6.60 


< LIKE A NEEDLE 
HOLDS LIKE AN ANCHOR 
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charged it to profit and loss... . Who 
are you?” 

“I’m his son, and I’ve come to pay 
forty dollars on account. It’s all I’ve got 
-—but Pll settle the rest as soon as I can 
earn it.” 

“You're under no obligation to do this.” 

“Perhaps not—but I’m going to!” 

They struck up a conversation, in the 
course of which the merchant noticed that 
Reyburn’s clothes were threadbare. _ 

“T’ll accept your money if you'll pick 
out a new suit and let me charge you with 
it,” hesaid. “Then you can pay for the suit 
and the rest of the bill at your leisure.” 

So impressed was the merchant by the 
incident that he told it in detail to the 
president of one of the local banks, who 
was also a director of the railroad. Not 
only did the banker see that the story was 
passed along to the freight office but he 
sent for the boy a few weeks later and 
offered him a position in the bank—an 
offer which Reyburn declined out of loy- 
alty- to the railroad. 

ithin the next two years Reyburn 
received several promotions. Meanwhile 
he had taken a small house, which he 
shared with two of his sisters, one of whom 
was teaching school in the city. Presently 
his closest friend in the freight office came 
to live with him. This was Fairfax Lough- 
borough, to-day one of the leading attor- 
neys of Arkansas. 

Both young men spent most of their 
evenings in serious reading and study, 
and before long Loughborough had com- 
municated his enthusiasm for a legal 
career to Reyburn. 

“But how are we going to manage it?” 
they asked each other. 

Eventually they decided to go to the 
dean of the law school of the State Uni- 
versity and try to persuade him to change 
the classes and fruen from day to 
evening sessions. Then they could study 
law and hold their jobs at the same time. 

If it occurred to either youth that a 
university might not be willing to shatter 
its routine of years in order to help make 
a lawyer out of him, he did not allow the 
thought to dampen his enthusiasm. 

The dean listened to their fervid plea 
and then shook his head. “You’re aiting 
too much, boys,” he said. 

“But there must be other fellows like 
us—who’d like to go to law school in the 
evenings,” they pleaded. 

The dean smiled. “I'll tell you what 
I’ll do,” he said finally. “If you’ll get 
the consent of all the lawyers who lecture 
here, and all the students now in the law 
school, and if you’ll find someone else to 
join you boys in the course, I’ll agree to 
the change.” 

If he thought he had imposed impossible 
conditions, the dean was due for a shock. 
Somehow the two earnest youths managed 
to persuade all parties concerned to con- 
sent. 


IN ACCOMPLISHING this, Reyburn 
not only gained his immediate end, but 
he attracted the attention and approving 
comment of all the lawyers of the city, 
just as he already had gained favorable 
notice in banking circles by the widely 
circulated story of his redemption of his 
father’s debt. It was two years later 
before he realized how important an effect 
these two incidents had on his career. 
The two chums pegged away at their 


jobs and studied law at night. Their only 
recreation came on Sundays and holidays. 
Early in the morning they would take an 
old sailboat which they kept tied up on 
the banks of the Arkansas River, and sail 
far up the stream. Then they would 
take in the sails, stick up big umbrellas 
to keep the sun’s glare out of their eyes, 
and as they drifted gently down-stream 
with the current, they would study the 
law books they had brought with them. 

At noon they would put into some cove 
for lunch. After this was over, one of them 
would mount a stump or a mossy mound 
and declaim the substance of some famous 
legal plea, while the other, standing a 
couple of hundred yards away to repre- 
sent the “outskirts of the crowd,” would 
testify to the clearness and carrying power 
of the speaker’s voice. 


WHEN he was twenty-two years old, 
Reyburn was admitted to the bar. 
He would have begun practice at once had 
not the necessity arisen for his assuming 
an unexpected financial burden of eight 
hundred dollars in debts. He decided 
to pay this off and get enough money 
ahead to equip an office before making his 
bow in the legal world. In the meantime, 
he felt that he ought to take up some work 
that would bring him into closer contact 
with the general range of commerce and 
business. 

Such an opportunity presented itself 
through Sidney J. Johnson, who had 
begun to build up a rather promising real- 
estate, brokerage, and private bankin 
business in Little Rock. It happene 
that Johnson’s wife was spending a 
three-weeks vacation in the country with 
an aunt of Reyburn’s. Every week-end 
the real-estate man drove out there. He 
invited Reyburn to take the trips with 
him; and this resulted in several long 
talks, which gave Johnson a chance to 
size up his young companion. 

“Why don’t you come to work for me?” 
Johnson asked. “Right now, I can’t af- 
ford to pay you more than fifty dollars 
amonth. But the experience will be just 
what you need.” 

Although Reyburn had been getting 
one hundred dollars a month from the 
railroad he accepted the offer without 
hesitation, and went with Johnson on 
October 1st, 1894, the same year he had 
received his degree from the university. 

Fifty dollars a month was far from a 
munificent salary for a young man who 
was trying to wipe out an old debt and to 
save money to equip a law office. So 
he employed the same kind of tactics he 
had tried out at the sawmill a few years 
before. Learning that the owner of a 
nearby two-story office building was 
troubled because the unrented second 
floor had become a rendezvous at night 
for vagabonds and roustabouts, Reyburn 
proposed that, in return for a room there, 
rent free, he would protect the property 
from nocturnal molestation. The owner 
jumped at the offer. 

Into this room Reyburn moved a bed, 
an oil stove, a few dishes, and a chair. 
Here he lived, doing his own cooking, 
making his own bed, and even washing 
out most of his own clothing. In an 
entire year of this routine his livin 
expenses amounted to only one hundred 
and forty-four dollars. 

Meanwhile, he had become Johnson’s 
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UST beyond the echo of the next clock- 

tick—just behind the next leaf of the 
calendar—just back of the dawn of the 
new year and of many such dawns that 
are to come, lies—your future—the most 
interesting and the most obscure thing in 
the world to you. 
Yet, carelessness at the wheel of a speed- 
ing taxicab, sudden illness or a hundred 
other unexpected ‘things, can change the 
length of that future from 
twenty years to twenty 


And still we hesitate — procrastinate—on 
taking the uncertainty out of this future 
for ourselves and those who are dependent 
upon us. 

It is our belief, therefore, that the Provident repre- 
sentative who approaches you with a definite, well- 
thought-out plan of life insurance to provide for 
the future of you and yours, is performing a vitally 
important service. You may not wish to accept 
this plan. You may not be in accord with his ideas of 
what form of protection you and yours require. But 
remember this fact: He has given 
thought to what is the most in- 


seconds! 

The THING that can 
change it—that eventually 
WILL change it—brushes 
your elbow every minute 
of every day. 


Sp iDEN ae Sees 
are proudly conscious o, fact 
that the promotion of old age io m 
ment insurance is a real public ser- 
vice. They, therefore, carry into their 


work an enthusiasm which can 
never be measured in mere monetary 


terms. You may depend upon them. 


teresting and the most obscure 
thing in the world to you. He 
deserves your time, your atten- 
tion, your consideration. Some 
day someone will be thankful. 
Consult your nearest Provident 
Agent concerning a plan of old 
ageendowment insurance today. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
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The most interesting future in the world~YOURS ! 
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For about $10, east of the Rockies, you can buy enough Upson Fibre- 
Tile for the wainscot of a 9’ x 12’ Kitchen, exclusive of labor and trim. 
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You, too, can have 
beautiful kitchen walls 


EARLY EVERY HOUSEWIFE longs for a kitchen with bright, 
inviting walls that can be kept spic-and-span. 


For practically everyone has an ideal kitchen or bathroom in mind. 


But many have deni 
rooms because tile is too expensive. 


But now, Upson Fibre-Tile makes it 

ible for every home to have tile-like 
walls in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry 
— attractive—washable— durable — at 
about pth the cost of tile. For Upson 
Fibre-Tile is fittingly used in the fnat 
of homes as well as the modest cottage. 


Upson Fibre-Tile is the famous blue- 
center Upson Board with a surface as 
smooth as tile, in which are embossed 
tile-like indentations that will never 
come out. 

Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners — 
an exclusive Upson creation—hold the 
panels securely in place from the back, 
thus eliminating all the ugly nail marks 
of imitations. 


Your painter can give the big, strong 


themselves the delight of modern walls in these 


panels a lasting finish with flat paint and 

ood enamel that can be kept clean and 
Fesh by an occasional wiping with a 
damp doth. 


Do not confuse hard, smooth Upson 
Fibre-Tile with rough, absorbent imita- 
tions that may cost twice as much to 
paint—or short-lived substitutes stuck to 
the wall. Nor is Upson Fibre-Tile like 
brittle linings that crack and “craze”. 
When properly applied, Upson Fibre- 
Tile and Upson Board will lie flat. It 


cannot work loose. 


Send six cents in stamps today for 
copy of our new, interesting booklet of 
Upson Fibre-Tile, Portfolio of Upsonized 
interiors, and partly finished samples of 


Upson Fibre-Tile and Upson Board. 


THE UPSON COMPANY, 1121 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


right-hand man. At first he had been pue 
to collecting rentals and handling other 
routine details; but when he showed a real 
bent for the brokerage and banking side of 
the business, Johnson laid more and more 
of it upon his shoulders and increased his 
salary correspondingly. Two years after 
he started work, Reyburn announced that 
he had wiped out his debt and saved 
fifteen hundred dollars, which he con- 
sidered enough to finance the opening of 
a law office and to support himself while 
waiting for clients. 


EYBURN took away from Johnson’s 
office more than a knowledge of busi- 
ness practices. He took away the memory 
of an unforgettable experience—an adven- 
ture in self-revelation which had a pro- 
found effect on his entire career. The 
story of this experience I learned from 
Reyburn himself. 

“You’ve heard how my mother used to , 
warn me that I was more likely to fool 
myself than to have other people fool ' 
me,” he explained. “She was dead right. 
I became the victim of one of the most 
common and costly of all delusions. 

“As a boy, I had held my own pretty 
well. In the sawmill the older men used 
to flatter me; and when I got into the 
railroad freight office I soon discovered 
that I could swing any of the jobs there 
without difficulty. This gave me a pleas- 
ant complacency; made me think I was 
a little brighter than the ordinary run of 
folks. Getting my law schooling the way 
I did added to this feeling. Indeed, I was 
beginning to think mighty well of myself. 

‘Although I worked hard and faithfully, 
I fell into the habit of adopting a cock- 
sure and indifferent attitude toward 
outsiders and toward those holding less 
responsible positions than my own. One 
day at the station, for instance, an old- 
time resident of the city called to get a 
package we had received for him. 

“If you want me to turn this over, 
you'll have to be identified,’ I remarked. 

“Oh, everybody here knows me,’ he 
replied. 

“That’s what you think,’ I returned— 
and felt that my answer was real smart. 

“Even at the bank, where I worked 
harder than ever before, I made no 
special attempt to be agreeable to the 
world at large. One day an important 
customer stalked angrily up to Johnson’s 
desk and announced that he was going to 
withdraw his account. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Johnson. 

“Oh, it’s that young Reyburn. He 
always gives me the feeling that he thinks 
he is better than I am.’ 

“Johnson called me in, and by diplo- 
macy and jollity he led the two of us, at 
the end off a half-hour, to shake hands - 
and promise to be more friendly in the 
future. When the customer had left, 
Johnson turned to me solemnly—and his 
words will be engraved on my mind as 
long as I live. 

“You're a bright boy and a hard 
worker, Sam,’ he said; But there’s one 
thing you have overlooked. That’s 
personality. You’re so absorbed in your 
work and in yourself that you pay no 
special attention to making yourse 
agreeable to other people. They seldom 
see the real you. I wouldn’t have seen It 
myself if it hadn’t been for those long 
drives we had together. In business, Sam, 


An Arkansas Boy Who Traveled a Curious Circle, by THANE WILSON 


it pays to think of the other fellow. And, 
in business or elsewhere, this character- 
istic gives you an inner glow that comes 
from nothing else in the world.’ 

“It took two or three days for Johnson’s 
remarks to sink thoroughly in, but 
finally the realization of their truth struck 
me with everwhelming force. I saw that 
old Plato and the other philosophers had 
been right when they said that we were 
composed of a trinity: body, mind, and 
spirit. I had a strong body and a good 
mind; but the ‘spirit’ side of the partner- 
ship—which was expressed in personality, 
—was something I had neglected to culti- 
vate. I vowed solemnly that I would 
dedicate every ounce of my energy to 
remedying this deficiency.” 

“What did you do to remedy it?” I 
asked. 

“Everything I could think of,” smiled 
Reyburn. oF irst, I decided to sit down 
every night and analyze what I had done 
during che day—in other words, to make 
an honest audit of my actions. 

“I asked one of my sisters, who had a 
great many friends, to repeat any criticism 
of me that she heard anywhere. I tried, 
sincerely and honestly, to profit by what- 
ever she told me. If two or three people 
said the same thing about me, I knew that 
there was likelihood of its being true. 
Smoke usually means fire. 

“Then I studied important men in the 
community who were personally popular, 
and I tried to unearth just what qualities 
and characteristics made them popular. 
After determining these characteristics, I 
schooled myself to imitate them.” 

“Isn’t there danger of losing one’s 
individuality by imitation?” I asked. 

“To the contrary, I believe that the 

erson who has learned to imitate wisely 

he mastered one of life’s most priceless 
lessons. Young people should realize that 
there are plenty of older and wiser per- 
sons in the world. Anyone with open ears 
and eyes, and with a humble heart, can 
learn much from others. The tradition 
that one can profit only from one’s own 
experience doesn’t have to be true. 

‘Of course imitation will carry you only 
so far. Beyond that you have to depend 
on your own initiative and intelligence. 
Yet imitation will take you over a part 
of the journey where many people flounder 
around and waste years—just as I was 
about to do before this particular ex- 
perience.” 

“How did your new scheme of life work 
out?” 

“Splendidly. Not only was I happier 
than I ever had been before but I found 
that I was getting richer in friends every 
day. All this was directly reflected in 
the business. I recall, for instance, that 
the important customer who had threat- 
ened to sever relations with us, later with- 
drew ten thousand dollars from another 
institution and turned it over to us. 
It was the largest single account, up to 
that time, in our banking department.” 


Ficet months after he had opened 
his law office Reyburn received an 
urgent message from Johnson. Hurrying 
to the latter’s office he was informed that 
certain transactions of a trusted employee 
had produced embarrassing complications. 

“You must come back for a while, 
Sam, and help me to get things straight- 
ened out,” pleaded Tokan. 


For every ceiling - 
including the living room 


or spotted walls and ceilings —es 


The walls and ceiling of this attractive Colonial living room are perma- 
nently finished with Upson Board, applied right over old cracked plaster 


ially in the living room, which 


N er spond IS MORE irritating or embarrassing than to have cracked 


should be the most restful room in the house. 


Yet nearly every home has at least one room whose ceiling should be 
re-covered. Sagging plaster is dangerous. Ceilings are falling every day, 


frequently injuring occupants of the room, 


By Upsonizing, your carpenter can 
quickly make any ceiling safe as well as 
beautiful, at comparatively little cost — 
without the irritating dust and delay of 
re-plastering, which is never satisfactory. 
Even ordinary leaks should not perma- 
nently injure Upson Board ceilings. 


Upson Board truly seems the nearest- 
perfect wall and ceiling material. It is 
simply refined or recreated [umber—one 
of the oldest and most useful building 
materials. 


Upson Board is better for ceilings 
than other materials—especially heavy, 
brittle boards—since jars or vibrations 
cannot cause it to loosen or fall. Its 
edges will not crumble, and nails hold 
securely—an essential quality for any 


THE UPSON COMPANY, 1121 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


ceiling material. There is little waste in 
cutting and fitting. 

Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners—an 
exclusive Upson creation—hold the 
panels securely in place from the back, 
thus eliminating all the ugly nail marks 
of imitations. 

The non-absorbent surface of Upson 
Board saves $5 to $15 per room in cost 
of painting over absorbent boards, by 
eliminating a costly priming coat. Its 
unlimited decorative possibilities adapt 
it for use in the finest of homes as well 
as the modest cottage. 

Send six cents in stamps today for 
portfolio of Upsonized interiors, copy of 
our new, interesting booklet on Upson 
Fibre-Tile, and partly finished samples of 
Upson Board and Upson Fibre-Tile. 
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Aree cleft through the heart 
of a mountain range, clothed by 
Nature in a gorgeous Navajo blanket, 
with brilliant patches a mile square. 
All the charm of the Golden State is 
symbolized in the rugged splendor of 
this monster chasm. View it as part 
of a trip to California replete with 
many thrilling sights and scenes. 


SUNSET LIMITED 
New Orleans San Antonio El Paso 
Tucson San Diego Los Angeles San Francisco 
Through sleeping, observation and dining cars. Beginning November 1, through sleeping cars for 


Apache Trail passengers; also through sleeping cars for San Diego over the San Diego & Arizona 
Railway through the Carriso Gorge. For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orleans Houston Tucson 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. - 


San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Sunset Route 


t California 


Every mile a scene worth while 
The most Southerly route in the United States offering a healthful and delightful climate 
for the Fall and Winter traveler. 


NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 
Mouse meets the same 
fate. Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis- Kit 


For Mice, Too 


The easiest way, the quickest way, the clean way, 
the absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 
name. It is already prepared. 35c at 
all drug and general stores. 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio, and 
Montreal, Canada 


You can also 
kill roaches, rats, 
mice, etc.. with Rat 
Bis-Kit Paste. In 
tubes, 25c. 


Reyburn finally agreed to return, on 
condition that he might devote half his 
time to his law practice. This arrange- 
ment was still in force when, in the winter 
of 1899, Johnson died. 

Reyburn was the only man available 
to assume direction of the growing 
business. He gave up his law practice 
and became manager of the firm, in which 
he was to have a one-fourth interest, to 
be paid for out of his share of the profits. 

‘oncentrating from the start on the 
banking end of the business, Reyburn 
jumped the deposits in a little over a year 
from $30,000 to $225,000. In February, 
1902, the firm became the Union Trust 
Company, and within another year- the 
deposits had almost touched the half- 
A R mark. Reyburn was elected presi- 
dent of the institution. 

This was not due to any departure 

rom previous programs. It was the 
direct flowering of all that had gone 
before—of those varied events which I 
have attempted to describe. Little Rock 
was a comparatively small city; and the 
influential business men remembered 
the story of a boy who assumed and paid 
a canceled debt—who changed the chan- 
nel of a university in order that he 
might have a law education—who lived 
in a bare little room and cooked his own 
meals, so that he might save money to 
open his own office. Ånd these memories 
were refreshed by daily contact with the 
kindly consideration and personal charm 
which had been born out of one of Rey- 
burn’s bitterest experiences. Probably no 
man in Little Rock had more personal 
friends; certainly no man was ever more 
trusted by the friends he had. 

“Good will is just another name for 
good character,’ Reyburn once told me. 


OON after his election as president of 

the Union Trust Company, Reyburn 
took his place as one of the financial lead- 
ers of the city. Within two years he was 
made president of the Little Rock Clear- 
ing House Association. In 1908 he was 
selected to head the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association. At about the same time he 
became a member of an important com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, where he served for seven years. 
During this period he received and declined 
a number of overtures from important 
banking houses in New York City. The 
call in 1914, however, was so urgent that 
he was forced to heed it. 

Incidentally, Reyburn has evolved a 
carefully analyzed philosophy of leader- 


ip. 

“The real leader,” he once said to me, 
“must have two distinct qualities: a mind 
that can analyze cold, hard facts without 
passion, or sentiment, or self-delusions— 
and a spirit that will kindle other men to 
fight for the program these facts dictate. 

“No man can become a leader, more- 
over, unless he has the capacity for 
decision. If, out of a hundred chances to 
exercise his judgment, a man decides 
rightly seventy-five per cent of the time, 
he is running at a profit. Then, if he 
does not fritter away his time and energy 
in trying to cover up the occasions on 
which he was wrong, he probably will be 
able to decide rightly eighty-five per cent 
of the time. That will make him a tre- 
mendous success. The sooner he realizes 
this, the sooner he will be ‘on his way.’” 


The Law of the Trap Line, by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY . 


The Law of the 
Trap Line 
(Continued from page 29) 


finally roused himself, shifted his revolver 
to the other hand and stroked the little 
animal. 

“I had to go to town every ten days or 
so for grub,” he went on. “She ate a lot 
of bacon and fresh eggs, and didn’t care 
for the fish I could catch here... . I 
brought her this little cat once to keep 
her from gettin’ lonesome. Called him 
Carnation, after a can o’ milk, but she al- 
ways forgot to feed him. He pretty near 
cashed in the last time I was gone. 

“T never thought anything at first when 
I’d come home and find Pete here. I was 
always glad when he moved back into his 
cabin ’cross the lake. It’s sort of gloomy 
here . . . there’s something about this 
lake— 

“The only reason Pete and me built 
these cabins here was because it’s the best 
muskrat grounds in the country. Yes, I 
was right glad to see Pete come, always, 
she was gettin’ that cranky and mean-like 
to me. And she wouldn’t go back to 
town.” He lapsed into thought again, and 
it was fully a minute before his philo- 
sophical tones went on: 

“Pard, did you ever stop to figger out 
the difference between love and hate? I 
have—lately. They’re just like that—” 
He curled his thumb and two fingers into 
the palm of his hand and held the other 
two out straight, so close together that 
they appeared as one. “Just like that, 
they are, pard. First one is up and then 
the other,” he continued, turning his 
fingers to suit the words. ‘‘Funny about 
that. ... I loved her. And Pete—I reckon 
I must ’a’ loved Pete, too. 

“I noticed how he begun to look as if 
he shaved every day, and him way up 
here in the hills. And I seen her, some- 
times, standin’ close to him in those soft, 
silky things them women wear. By this 
time I didn’t trust her any too much— 
but Pete—I trusted him.” He passed a 
hand over his brow as if to banish some 
painful thought, then looked down into 
the second rectangular excavation. 

“Deep enough, pard. Now the third 
one. It don’t need to be so long.” 

He lifted the kitten carefully to one 
side, and rose from his sitting position. 
When he began pacing up and down, the 
ragged mite mewed noiselessly once or 
twice, then went back to its empty saucer. 
“I WAS gone longer’n usual this last 

time,” the trapper continued, as if 
something compelled him to go on. “When 
I come back last night, she seemed gladder 
to see me, somehow. And me-—I loved 
her again. . . . Funny, but because I’d been 
hatin’ her so, last night I loved her more’n 
ever...and... at last I told her where 
they were—my silvery sea otter skins. .. . 

“I was happy for a while, and I thought 
she was too... . After she went to sleep 
I was layin’ there thinkin’ a long time, 
peaceful-like, plannin’. I begun to figger 
on leavin’ Alaska and takin’ her to Cali- 
fornia and buyin’ a little home with them 
sea otter skins of mine. .. . I’ve wanted a 
home and a kid a long time—one of them 
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A Rapid Cooks 
Better Meals 
With Less Fuel 
and Effort 


À The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove 
(an electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family mea`^. 


Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 
ing point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 
time). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
food continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
toast until done. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 


is saved. 
Takes Drudgery Out of Cooking 


No “pot-watching.'’ No worrying about burning. No clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor dises to heat. Merely put food in the cooker, attach to electric [iM 
light socket (no special wiring), turn on the switch and leave it, The Automatic Rapid 
Electric does the rest. Roasts all kinds 
Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it. of meats, fowls 
Aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode. and fish, 
Cooks all vege- 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! tables. 

Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty days. I Does all baking. 
want you to use this great invention for one month. Then take the A boiled bam uses 
vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say 
that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better 
cooked meals, send it right back and your money will be instantly 


refunded. 

FRE Home Science Book—Write today for this guide to 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. Gives complete direc- 

tions and recipes—all details of construction and new low factory 

prices. Just ao Send me your Free Home Science Book. A post 

card will bring it to you. Drop us one today. 
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FREE MENU INDEX 
A new device shows in- 
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In crowds, in dust- 
blown streets, you 
should protect the 
throat from infection 


Most 1 IN FECTIONS 


start in the 
mouth and throat 


HE moist, warm membranes of the 

throat form the ideal culture-bed of 
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little golden-haired girl kids. Times when 
I’ve been out on the trap-line and had a 
ee catch of ermine, I’d figger on how 

’d rig the little mite out from head to heel 
in them soft white furs. I got a hundre 
of ’em put by right now for her—the best 
ever caught in the North. Well, I was 
thinkin’ about that girl kid of mine that 
ain’t been born yet, and I was aimin’ to 
call her Sarah after my mother—then she 
moved in her sleep, and kind of drowsy- 
like she puts her Loe agin’ mine and be- 
gins kissin’ me. ‘Pete,’ she whispers, 
‘Pe te’. ” 

The trapper stopped in his walk and 
stood lookin hag into the first hole 
Bennet had *** Pete,” she whispers, 
just like that, TE and drowsy-like and 
lovin’. ‘Pete? ” 

After a moment he turned to Bennet, 
a great hurt in his blue eyes. “I ain’t 
goin’ to bother you with how I made her 
tell me, pard,” his lifeless voice went on as 
he resumed his pacing. “She denied it 
till I come across Pete’s razor and shavin’ 
soap behind the wash basin, where he’d 
left them that mornin’ in his hurry to get 

away before I came.” The tra per assed 
his hand over his jetty beard. ain’t 
owned a razor in ten years myself. ...Qh, 
she’s smart, but I made her tell me... . 
Funny, her not bein’ square with me. But 
it never hurt half as much as findin’ out 
that Pete— Some way I just can’t believe 
that Pete’d double-cross me.” He paused 
again and the misery in his wistful blue 
eyes deepened. 


OU know the law of the trap line, 

don’t you, pard? Anything that robs 
the trap line pays with death. Anything— 
man or beast. Pete Knows that.” He 
spoke as if trying to reassure himself. 
“He wouldn’t steal from his pal’s trap 
line. Pete wouldn’t steal his pal’s wife. 
She’s a catch of mine—I know that now— 
just the same as_any other animal. My 
trap was baited with sea otter skins, and 
I caught her. If Pete is as she says— But 
I won't believe it—yet. 

“This morning I saw her poking about 
in the storeroom. Funny, but after a 
man’s tracked animals as long as I have 
he gets to know things by instinct. I 
knew she was lookin’ for the arsenic. I 
knew she found it and put it in my tea. 
I knew, if what she said about Pete was 
true, she’d go for him the minute I was 
dead, cause she’d need help to get those 
otter skins. . 

“Ever seen a wolf die after swallowing 
arsenic, pard?” uestioned again. 
“Well, that’s the eat died at her feet 
in that storeroom. Oh, I fooled her good, 
all right, and she so smart!” His low 
ironic laugh was mirthless. “I poured the 
tea down the leg of my rubber boot, and I 
used a piece of Pete’s shaving soap to 
make froth on my mouth.” 

With a quick turn of his head he took in 
the length of the somber, brooding, lake. 
“Well, they’re comin’ at last,” he. an- 
nounced calmly. 

In the gloomy distance Bennet could 
make out a tiny darker speck. The dense 
clouds had settled lower on the hills. 
Gnats swarmed with infuriating insistence 
about the engineer, keeping him continu- 
ally slapping at himself; but his com- 
panion seemed not to notice them, though 
his black hair and beard were gray with 
them. During the recital Bennet had been 
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on the alert to take advantage of any 
momentary lapse of vigilance on the part 
of his captor, but there had been no lapse. 
Despite his anxiety, which was increasing 
each moment, he had come to feel in the 
man a sense of wilderness justice—ele- 
mental, grim, inevitable, but withal jus- 
tice. 

He tried to concentrate on some plan 
whereby he might escape and warn the 
woman and Pete. “But they don’t de- 
serve warning,” he thought to himself 
sternly, as he took in the big vacant-eyed 
figure before him. 

“Well, pard, we'll spread the tarpaulin 
over these little potholes so’s Pete and her 
won’t notice ’em when they come.” He 
directed Bennet to some long poles near 
the cabin. ‘Put a couple of them across 
and spread it out like it was before. For 
when they get here, I'll be layin’ in there 
where she left me, and you—’”’ for the first 


| time he appeared to see the engineer as 


another human being—“‘I’ll have to put 
you where you can’t be heard, I reckon.... 
i had a rope here some place—” He 
turned to pick it up. 

It was the chance for which Bennet had 
been waiting. Quick as a cat he leaped at 
the man. But his effort to get possession 
of the revolver brought a contemptuous 
but tolerant laugh from the big trapper. 
With incredible swiftness one of the man’s 
long arms shot out, and Bennet felt both 
his own pinned to his sides. Slowly the 
great muscles tightened about him until 
he felt as if his bones were breaking. 

“It’s no use, pard. I’ve stood off half a 
dozen wolves at a time by grabbing their 
lower jaws as they came at me, and crack- 
ing their necks. I’m the strongest man in 
the Valley of the Stick-clayu. . . . When 
Pete and her come back I can tell by their 
actions whether she lied or not. If she 
lied . . . then you go free; but if Pete 
double-crossed me—I’ll 
sorry, pard, but I’ll have to plant you 
with them other two. Dead men tell no 
tales. No, no,” he went on gently, “no 

romises go with me any more. After this 
lwoulda's believe God A’mighty himself.” 


WHILE his captor was speaking, Ben- 
net, struggling but helpless in the 
vise-like grasp, felt himself being bound 
hand and foot. He was shouldered as if he 
had been a sack of furs and carried swiftly 
up the bank back of the cabin. Like a sack 
of furs again he was put down on the 
ground, while the trapper lifted a flat stone 

artly concealed by salmonberry bushes. 

hen he was lowered into the hole below. 

In the dim light he made out that his 
prison was a rock-walled cave—or was it 
a grave? There was a trickle of water 
somewhere. 

“Not bad for a cache, pard.” The 
trapper indicated some rude shelves in the 
rock where queer-shaped bundles were 
stored. “There they are—my beauties, 
my silvery sea otter skins. Ten of ’em, 
each one inside a moisture-proof coverin 
made of bear innards. She never pursed 
there was a cave here, until I told her— 
and she so smart, too,” he chuckled. “The 
water pipe runnin’ out of here wouldn’t 
let you suspect it. I’ll put a few of ’em 
on the floor for you to lay on, pard. Them 
stones is pretty hard.” 

Suiting his action to his words, the man 
spread the costly, odd-looking packages on 
the rocks and settled Bennet upon them. 
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“You're layin’ on a twelve-thousand- 

dollar bed, pard.” He looked back at the 
engineer with a flicker of humor in his eyes 
as he prepared to take his great bulk up 
through the opening. ‘‘No matter how 
much you yell,” he added, “they can’t 
hear you.” 
_ The dim light was suddenly swallowed 
up in blackness as the flat stone fell in 
place overhead. Bennet was alone in the 
vault-like chamber. 

In the darkness the smell of the cold 
damp stones became keener; the silence, 
silvered through with the seep of water, 
more deathlike. He raised his head and 
strained in vain to hear other sounds. He 
remembered, and cursed himself for re- 
membering, how men alone in the woods 
have been driven mad by the sound of 
water. . . . As the minutes passed the 
trickling and gurgling became whisper- 
ings. The whisperings became maddening, 
illusive, luring him to hear what was not. 


E BEGAN to work at his bonds. Ina 

frenzy he struggled to get his teeth 
into the ropes that bound his feet. He was 
aware that the contents of his pockets 
were strewing the floor. In the hope that 
the woman or Pete might hear him, he 
uttered shout after shout of warning. His 
words seemed to rebound in the small 
rock-rimmed space, and smite his ear 
drums. When he ceased only the tomb- 
like silence, with its intermittent mocking 
seep of water, answered him. 

He had no idea of the passage of time. 
After what might have been minutes, or 
hours, he fancied he heard a muffed re- 
port. The sound of a gun? Had there been 
other reports that had been lost to him in 
the noise of his own shouting? In order 
that he might better hear he rolled over 
in the darkness, and forgetful of the jagged 
rock wall near him raised his head quickly 
to listen. He felt a stunning impact, a 
swift, sharp pain—then he lost conscious- 
ness. 

When he came to himself, the trapper 
was kneeling beside him playing an elec- 
tric flashlight on his face. 

“You come pretty nigh doin’ of your- 
self against that sharp rock,” he was say- 


ing. 

Tami head throbbed with an inten- 
sity that sickened him. He was hardly 
aware that the trapper had turned him 
over and was untying the knots that 
bound him. He hardly knew how he 
climbed up out of the hole into the wel- 
come air. 

“PIl bring up your belonging ti n 
considerable scattered,” came the muffled 
voice of his captor from below. 

Bennet’s first impulse on reaching the 
top was to run while the man was in the 
cave. He took a few hasty, swaying steps, 
then stopped with a groan and pressed 
both hands to his aching head. The world 
wheeled drunkenly about him. Hazily he 
saw the great stone which served as a 
door to the cache. With a dazed idea of 
imprisoning the trapper, instead of run- 
ning away from him, he stopped to lift it. 
Even as he grasped it the man’s head ap- 
peared above the ground and his listless 
voice informed him: 

“Ajn’t a speck of use your tryin’, pard. 
You ain’t got the strength to budge it. 
That’s one reason why she brought Pete 
back with her.” 

He raised himself above the ground and 
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replaced the flat stone easily. “Go on 
down now.” 

Bennet’s head was swimming from the 
effort he had made and he did not move 
at once. The trapper placed a hand under 
his arm and steadied him as he descended 
through the salmonberry bushes to the 
front of the cabin. The canoe was drawn 
up on the sand. A Winchester stood 
against the cabin steps. Bennet forced 
himself to look at the scene of his recent 
labors. His heart missed a beat and a 
wave of nausea swept him. 

Only one grave yawned to the lowering 
clouds. His own turn had come. 

“Yes,”—as in a nightmare he heard the 
trapper’s dull voice—‘‘ Pete—Pete dou- 
ble-crossed me. . . . I was hopin’ you’d done 
for yourself against that sharp rock, pard. 
But I'll give you the same chance I give 
Pete and her. . . . One at a time I let ’em 
take the revolver, and I took the Winches- 
ter.... Yes, I was square with Pete, and he 
knew it... . He knew I had the law of the 
trap line on my side. . . . And—at the last 
—he—he—turned his back on her with 
never a word—but he said, ‘Good-by, Bill’ 
—to me. ... He said, ‘Good-by, Bill.’ . . . 

“Here’s your plunder, pard, you scat- 
tered in the cave.” Bennet reached out 
mechanically for the letters and the 
leather folder. “If you have any word to 
send to your kin, you can go in the cabin 
and write it now. ... I don’t miss my 
target,” he added, almost regretfully. 


ATEW minutes later Bennet was sitting 
before the littered kitchen table, his 
head sunk in his hands. The scrawny 
kitten, Carnation, purred in incongruous 
content on the blankets of the bunk. 
Death in the form of the gentle, vacant- 
eyed trapper stood at his back. Unless 
a miracle happened, the end of half an 
hour would see him in the remaining grave 
under three feet of sand. He knew, even 
if his head*were clear, he stood no chance 
in a duel.... What should he write—what 
could he write that this murderer would 
send to the young wife and sick child 
down south, who were even now counting 
the hours until his return! 

“Pard, get a move on you,” directed 
the trapper. “I can’t be waitin’ round 
here too long, now.” 

Bennet shifted the letters that had been 
in his pocket and shoved back the used 
dishes. Then, with a feeling of hopeless- 
ness, he opened the folder and placed it 
before him. On one side was a picture of 
his wife. From the other a two-year-old, 
dimpled and adorable in a little bathing 
suit, danced toward him over the sand, 
her short curls blowing in the wind. Her 
chubby arms were outstretched to clasp 
him. Almost he could hear her shrill bab 
voice calling ecstatically, “ Daddy! Dad: 
dy!” as she had on the day he had taken 
the picture. And now,—she was still call- 
ing him, though in a different, sadder way. 
He remembered his wife’s anguished letter 
that had reached him that morning at 
camp and started him on this luckless 
journey to the coast... infantile paralysis. 
Even now, perhaps she was dying... . 

“Pard,’—Bennet heard the trapper’s 


| footsteps behind him—“pard, get a move 


o—” The word ended in silence. Before 
the engineer could turn to ascertain the 
reason, the man’s big hand reached down 
over his shoulder and laid hold of the 


| folder. There was a long pause. 
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“Sarah,” the trapper’s voice came at 
last, a complexity of wonder and rever- 
ence. “That’s just the kind of little girl 
kid I fig ered Sarah’d be. ... She yours?” 

“Yes,” Bennet answered miserably; 
“but—she may be dying now—see what 
—her mother says,” he added, handing up 
the letter. “I was trying to make that 
steamer to-morrow.” 

The big man backed to the other side of 
the room, and laying the folder and letter 
on top of the revolver, followed the lines 
with his finger. It took him some time to 
read it through. 

“It says she’s callin’ for you all the 
aoe he said gently, as he finished. “‘The 
sick baby—” He looked a long moment 
at the photograph and shook his head. 
“I might ’a’ had one like her if—’ He 
began to Kaik slowly up and down the 
floor. 

Bennet turned to watch him, a new 
hope dawning in his mind. 

“Pard,” at last the trapper came to a 
standstill, and for the first time there was 
an air of alertness about him, “that little 
wife of yourn seems to be bettin’ all she’s 
got on you. Maybe I’m a fool, but—I 
reckon lIl chance on you, too. Get your 
stuff ready. I’m goin’ to let you go. No, 
no,” as Bennet started to rise to his feet; 

“just listen a minute. I don’t ask you to 
keep quiet about this affair forever. All 
I’m askin’ is that you say nothing about 
it, absolutely nothing, till you reach the 
States. It’s a bargain? Well, then, swear 
to it, pard! We ain’t got a Bible— but,” 
he looked down at the baby face in the 
folder—‘‘I reckon this'll do just as well.” 

He held the folder out, and Bennet, 
hardly daring to credit his hearing, stood 
up and took the oath. 

Ten minutes later, while his captor was 
clumsily washing and bandaging up his 
wounded head, the engineer listened to the 
last directions as to his route: 

“Follow the lake shore south till you 
come to an up-ended sled. It marks the 
beginning of the trail that leads through 
the pass to the coast.” 

As Bennet descended the cabin steps 
for the last time, and turned to say good- 
by, the black-bearded trapper looked him 
steadily in the eye. 

“Pm lettin’ you go, pard,” he said; 
“but remember this: If you double-cross 
me, PIl know it.” 


ARKNESS was coming on. Though 

Bennet made every effort to increase 
his pace and put as many miles as possible 
between himself and the death cabin, it 
was nearly two hours before he reached 
the landmark which told him he must 
turn away from the lake. The ache in his 
head was getting worse at every step. 

In the gloom of the forest the dusk was 
deeper. is feet, unaccustomed to the 
treacherous Alaskan tundra, stumbled. 
Repeatedly he missed his footing on the 
niggerheads—unstable bunches of marsh 
grass that sent him plunging down into 
the soft muck, sometimes to his ankles, 
sometimes deeper. In the still air, gnats 
swarmed about him in incredible numbers. 
He had not been gone half an hour from 
the lake when one leg sank to the knee in 
a tundra pool, and, in trying to extricate 
it, he lost his balance and fell heavily. 

Freed once more, he sat on a niggerhead 
and nursed his injury. He bound his 
handkerchief tightly about the joint and 
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struggled to his feet. A few steps con- 
vinced him that he could walk no farther. 
Yet, he must go on. He must make that 
steamer sailing on the morrow. With 
something between an oath and a sob he 
let himself down on the spongy, wet tun- 
dra and painfully began to drag himself 
foot by foot along the trail in the direction 
of the coast. ; 

The pain in his knee and the agonizing 
throb of his head made the dim, dark 
forest reel above him. His slow progress 
rendered him a helpless prey to the gnats 
that settled on his face and neck. Pres- 
ently he heard a crackling in the alder 
bushes by the side of the trail, as if a 
heavy body were passing through. A 
grizzly, he thought dully, and peered into 
the murk, too miserable even to feel afraid. 

A moment later the figure of a man 
emerged from the darkness. A forest 
ranger, thought Bennet, as he noted the 
broad-brimmed hat, draped with mos- 
lay netting, and the well-filled cartridge 

elt. 


“Gop, man, but I’m glad to see you!” 
he ejaculated, looking up into the 
man’s smooth-shaven face. He sat up on 
the tundra to get a better view of the new- 
comer. “How far am I from town?” 

“Forty miles,” the disheartening reply 
came tersely. “What in blazes are you 
trying to do here?” 

Bennet explained. 

“Sorry I can’t help you out just now” 
—the ranger spoke crisply as he finished— 
“but there's been a murder of some kind 
back on the lake; got to investigate. 
Make yourself comfortable here till I get 
back, and I’ll see what I can do for you.” 
He started away, then wheeled and shot 
a question at the engineer. “Heard any- 
thing about it?” 

Too heartsick to marvel at the rapidity 
with which news travels in wild places, 
Bennet answered with a negative shake 
of his head—a movement which set it 
throbbing with renewed fierceness. 

“Seen anyone since you left the mine?” 
Bennet answered with a groan, and placed 
both hands to his bandaged temples. He 
hoped the ranger would not continue to 
torment him with questions. Half mad 
already with pain and anxiety, he knew 
he was in no way fit to cope with the 
cross-examination of an officer. 

“Which way did you come?” With an 
effort the engineer remembered his oath 
to the trapper, the trapper who had been 
“double-crossed”’ by wife and friend, yet 
who had trusted him, a stranger. Again, 
he wearily explained that he had been lost 
since morning. The shooting pains in his 
knee made him wince. The ache in his 
head was torturing. The gnats were driv- 
ing him distracted. Yet the ranger’s ques- 
tioning dragged on and on. Sometimes, as 
Bennet shook his head, or answered “No” 
to each one, he wondered if he were not 
getting a bit light-minded. Presently he 
ceased replying altogether, and with a 
groan lay flat on the tundra, sinking his 
head in his arms. He was too sick and 
weary to make further efforts. 

Then surprisingly near he heard another 
sound that convinced him he was at last 
out of his head. It was the voice of the 
trapper: “You'll do to tie to, pard. You’ 
keep your word.” 

Bennet raised his head and opened his 
eyes. Close beside him in the dim light 
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knelt the ranger. His hat was in his hand 
and he was removing the mosquito veil 
from it. The engineer felt the net slipped 
over his own head. “This’ll keep some of 
’em offen you, I reckon.” The man brushed 
the thick black hair back from his 
brow, and passed a hand over his smooth 
chin. “Didn’t know me, did you, pard?” 
he queried. “That razor of Pete’s did 
away with my beard, and some stron 
coffee gave me a coat of tan. Prett good 
disguise. . . . I knew a cheechako like ou 
could never make it to town alone. This 
is the toughest trail that ever was blazed. 
Had to try you out before I let you go. 
“It was no trick for me to come down 
to this end of the lake in my canoe. It’s 
back there now on the beach where you 
turned into the timber. I’m going to take 
you there, then paddle you ae to 
the town. We'll reach it early in the 
morning. You’ve just got to make that 
boat, pard, if the lirle girl kid is callin’ 
for you. . . . Easy there, while I help you 
up. ... Lean on me, now, till we get to 
the canoe. . . . I got Carnation aboard, and 
my sea otter skins—and the hundred 
ermine. .. . I—I was aimin’ to give them 
ermines to you for that little kid of 
yourn. . . . I—I reckon I'll never be 
needin’ ’em for no baby of my own, now, 
pard—I’ll have to keep travelin’, now— 
to get away from—her.... and Pete. ...” 


MARY B. MULLETT’S interview with 
Charlotte Greenwood next month 
reveals how a self-conscious girl . be- 
came a stage favorite. ‘‘A Tall, Thin, 
Awkward Girl Becomes a Broadway 
Star” is the title of the article. 


From “Hick” Town 
Tent Shows to the 
Lights of Broadway 


(Continued from page 34) 


Kansas City, I had my father and mother 
and an elder sister. But my father was a 
dreamer, who never made enough mone 
to support us in comfort. In all my life 
I have had only a year and a half at 
school. I have got my education as I went 
along—got it from life; and life, as I have 
known it, has sometimes been a queer 
business. 

“My going on the stage was the result 
of one of my father’s notions. When I 
was six years old he sent me to a private 
class to get what he called ‘parlor train- 
ing.’ I don’t know how he managed it, 
for I suppose it must have cost a little 
money—and we had almost none at all! 
But that was like him. He was as im- 
practical as a child. 

“This parlor training was really a crude 
sort of dramatic teaching. e were 
supposed to learn how to ‘walk on;’ we 
were taught simple dance steps; and we 
had to read little scenes from plays. As 
I was a new pupil, and a very young one 
at that, I wasn’t given any of this play- 
reading to do. But one day my chance 
came, when an older girl refused to read 
certain lines in ‘Hamlet’. 

“I was sitting there listening to what 
was going on. And when this girl balked, 
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I jumped up and announced that I was 
perfectly ‘wilting to repeat the obnoxious 
hrase! So, because I wasn’t squeamish, 
got the chance. That was the first réle 
I ever played. 

“Because of my being in that class in 
‘parlor training,’ I soon had an oppor- 
tunity to go into a regular dramatic 
company. I guess I’m stretching the 
facts when I call it a regular company,” 
she added, with a rather cynical smile. 
“The truth is, it was a company that 
traveled around, giving tent shows in 
miserable little towns that didn’t have 


anything that even looked like a theatre. | 


“From the time I was seven years old | 


until I was fifteen I traveled with these 
tent shows. Not all the time, but a good 
deal of it. Occasionally an old German 
seamstress, who was very fond of my 
mother, went with me, paying her way 
by sewing and acting as wardrobe mis- 
tress. But most of the time J wasn’t in 
charge of anyone that belonged to me or 
to my family. 

“As for the kind of life I had to lead, 
well—” she shrugged her shoulders 
expressively—‘‘often we gave an evening 
performance in one wretched little town, 
and then traveled all night in box cars to 
reach another wretched little town. 

“But it’s nothing to shed tears over, 
I can assure you, Paena I was happy! 
I loved it. Not the box cars that bumped 
along all night, nor the ugly little towns 
sanding knee deep in ant half the time; 
nor: the loneliness—for I missed my 
home and my people. But I adored 
being on the stage! 

“I wouldn’t take off my make-up when 
I went out on the street because I wanted 
everybody to know I was ‘an actress.’ 
Between my trips with the company I 
went back home. And even there I used 
to crawl under the front porch and surrep- 
titiously apply my beloved grease paint 
and powder. Then I would go to ride on 
a street car with some other little girl; 
and I would announce in a loud tone, so 
that the other passengers couldn’t fail 
to hear me: 

“Oh, goodness! I came away from the 
theatre in such a hurry that I didn’t 
have time to take off my make-up!’ 


“TN MANY ways it was a dog’s life, 
those years I spent with the tent 
shows. But it didn’t seem so to me then. 
I was free; I was seeing the world; and I 
was an actress! > 

“Of course some things happened that 
were a severe strain, even on my ability 
to enjoy life. One of these unfortunate 
incidents occurred when we were giving 
a show called ‘Buffalo Bill, Junior? We 
were tin-canned out of town that time. 
and, as luck would have it, I was the chief 
sufferer. 

“I don’t suppose you’ve ever been in a 
place like those Kansas and Nebraska 
and Missouri hamlets. I’m not very old, 
but they probably have changed a lot, 
even since I was a child. They had one 
main street, which was usually either knee 
deep in mud, or ankle deep in dust. 
On each side, for two or three blocks, 
was a row of frame buildings, one or 
two stories high. Then the street became 
a country road. 

` When we reached a town we used to 
give a parade, in order to whet the people’s 
appetite for our show. In the ‘Buffalo 
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Please consider me for a fulltime | Position on your Staff, and send me full = 
particulars without obligation. 
Street Address... 
Ciya „State... 
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Bill, Junior’ parade I rode in front. I 
was about thirteen years old then; and, 
believe me, I cut quite a figure in my 
sheepskin chaps, flannel shirt, and white 
sombrero! had learned to do such 
stunts as picking up a handkerchief from 
the ground while riding at a gallop; an 
easy thing, by the way, if you use a 
Mexican saddle. 

“Behind me came the men of the com- 
pany and the tent hands, all dressed up 
in cowboy costumes and going ‘Yip-yip- 
yip, like mad. The procession wound 
up with an alleged band. 

“Any Wild West Show was expected 
to have horses, of course. But as we 
carried with us only the horse I rode, we 
used to hire the rest of our steeds when 
we got to a town. 

“Well, when we arrived at this particu- 
lar village, the man who had to hire the 
horses showed up with two old nags, 
and reported that they were the only ones 
in town. 

“That was bad news for an alleged Wild 
West show! But the manager said for 
me to ride my horse, and that he and the 
leading man would take the two local 
nags. The rest of the parade would have 
to do their ‘Yip-yipping on foot. 


“QO WE started out. But as soon as the 
natives got one good look at us, the 
trouble began. A man yelled, ‘Those ain’t 
cowboy horses! They belong to Jim 
Smith!’—or whatever the owner’s name 
was. With that, they began hooting and 
throwing things at us. 
“«They’re going to rush us?” The man- 
ager said to me. ‘Ride for your life! 
“I was so frightened that I didn’t 
need a second invitation to be on my way. 
Fortunately, I had spurs; and I used them 
to such good effect that I and my horse 
were safely out of town in less than ten 
seconds. I was afraid to go back, so I 
rode nine miles to the next town on the 
railroad. When I got there, I found I 
hadn’t a nickel. Luckily, the company 
got out of the other town before night, and 
picked me up at the station where I was 


waiting. 
“I think that was the only time I was 
ever run out of a. town. much com- 


moner experience was when we were 
stranded in a town and couldn’t get out. 
I remember one of these occasions when 
I don’t know what would have become 
of me if it hadn’t been for the old German 
seamstress I spoke of. She was with us 
that.trip; and when the company ‘busted,’ 
neither she nor I had any money. So 
she waited on table in the little hotel to 
pay for our room and board until we found 
something else to do. 

“I can’t begin to remember all the 
things I did, at one time or another. I 
know I worked in a printing office once. 
And it wasn’t bad, either. I got three 
dollars a week.” 

She stopped, looked about ber at the 
beautiful room, with its perfect appoint- 
ments, and repeated slowly, “Three . 
dollars ...aweek.... Well, it was all 
a part of the game—three dollars a week, 
or thirty thousand a year. I make much 
more than thirty thousand now; but the 
difference isn’t as great as it sounds. It’s 
mostly outside; not inside. 

“What I mean is this: I got many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of experience in 
those three-dollar-a-week days. Of course 
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I usually earned more money than the 
printing-office job paid me, although I 
never earned very much. But think of 
what I got that money couldn’t buy! 
Take this rôle of Sadie Thompson in 
‘Rain.’ Why, I’ve seen Sadie Thompson 
in real life! Many of the lines I speak 
in the play are lines I’ve put in there 
myself. I know Sadie; and I know what 
she would say and how she would say it. 

“But my understanding of Sadie isn’t 
something that has come since I’ve had 
my name in electric lights on aati A 
I got it when I was doing one-night 
stands with cheap little companies out 
in the Middle West, seeing life in the 
rough. 

“And I got other things, too. I’ve 
been ‘on my own’ most of the time since 
I was seven years old. I’ve stood alone, 
worked alone, lived alone! I’ve learned 
to face things as they come—whether 
they come as I like them or not. A little 
while ago, a man came to me—in trouble, 
ill, discouraged. 

“What do you mean by giving in to 
this thing?’ I asked him. 

“‘But I can’t face it!’ he said. 

“You’ve got to face it! I told him. 
‘What will you do if the worst does 
happen?” : 

‘“‘Don’t even speak of it!’ he exclaimed. 
‘If it did—I couldn’t go on living.’ 

““But you’ve got to go on living!’ 
I said. ‘Shutting your eyes and turning 
your back won’t help you. Look the 
thing in the face, man! We can do 
anything we’ve got to do; and we can 
do it for the very reason that we have 
got to do it.’ 


“I CAN say things like that because I 
have learned them in my own experi- 
ence. There are two sides to the freedom 
and independence I’ve always had. I can 
do pretty much as I choose. But if I 
make the choice, I must take the responsi- 
bility. I can’t put it off onto someone 
else’s shoulders. And there you are! 
If you want independence, you must be 
willing to pay the price.” 

“What came after the tent-show period 
of your life?” I asked. 

“Well, when I was fifteen I thought it 
was time for me to do a little progressing, 
so I managed to go to Chicago. By 
that time, Pd had a good deal of experi- 
ence on the stage as well as off. I had 

layed all kinds of parts, from ‘Little 

rd Fauntleroy? to ‘Camille, which I 
played when I was only fourteen. 

“When I went to Chicago, it was with 
the ambition to succeed in ‘the drama, 
as I called it. I didn’t know how to get 
a start, except that I thought I’d better 
begin at the bottom and work up. 

“The theory was all right, but the way 
I put it into practice was funny. I 
applied for a place in the chorus of a 
burlesque show! I thought Id start 
there, because that seemed the lowest 
rung on the theatrical ladder. However, 
I couldn’t get my foot on even that 
rung. 

“But I had to get work of some kind, 
for I didn’t have enough money to keep 
a canary in bird seed for more than a 
week or two! So I screwed up my 
courage and went to. Richard Carle, 
who was playing in musical oray in 
Chicago at that time. He seemed about 
as pleased to see me as if I’d been a 


Earned over $300 a month almost 
from the start—now Branch Manager 


Paul K. Stehman, 
now a Fuller Man at 
Philadelphia, worked 
for a manufacturer of 
electrical appliances 
for over eight years. 
He was even in charge 
of a very important 
department, with all 
the responsibility such 
& position entailed, yet 
he did not average over 


He sent for the booklet telling how hundreds 
of men, in jobs where there was no chance for 
advancement either in i position or earnings, had 
since become successful salesmen throu; seins 
ing the great Fuller organization, and being 
trained in salesmanship and business efficiency. 


Stehman had grit; he had that stuff in him 
that, given the right chance, always puts a man 
on the ladder of success, and spurs him on 
toward the very top. Thousands of other men 
are spurred on by the same ambition, but have 


$30 a week. never found the place to cash in on their real 
Stehman had a wife ability. 
and two small children It took Stehman but a minute, after reading 


to support. He had 
every ambition to see 
his family given every- 
thing for their health, 
comfort and education. 
He also knew that a 
successful salesman 
had no limit as to how much he earned, it all 
depending upon the salesman's ambition. - 


that book, to decide: ‘Opportunity, I am 
yours!”’ 


Once Stehman had become a Fuller Man and 
received his training, he started off towards his 
goal—SUCCESS! His earnings increased at 
once to more than twice what he had been mak- 
ing. 


-Stehman’s income was now $300 a month and 
more. In less than six months he had been ap- 


But, Stehman had no selling experience. (He J 2 
1 fier gy ( pointed an assistant branch mana; o-day, 
O 


did not then know that it was not necessary to 
have selling experience to become a Fuller Man, 
— because, Fuller gives every man a thorough 
training in salesmanship.) One day he chanced 


er. 
tehman is manager of one of the Fulier Branch 
ffices. 


This is not an exceptional instance of Fuller 


upon a Fuller Brush advertisement, similar to opportunity. And he advises “any man _7 
the one you are reading now. At once he saw the who is dissatisfied with his present posi- A 
great possibilities that lay in this work of selling tion to connect with the Fuller Brus age 
Fuller Brushes. Company at once!” 7S 
K . . r Qo 
This is your Opportunity ABD 

7 ory wet 

Write to-day for the same booklet ‘‘Out of the Rut” that gave 7 ym ys 


Stehman his real start in business success. Don’t wait s PA 

; wre t s Za yi PAA 7 
for it, but get in immediate touch with any one of our 7 aof., Y recall ah 
230 Branch Offices (for one nearest you, look in 7 ww K 
telephone book). Evening appointments made, a 
if desired. lf you have a friend who you o 
think would also like to receive a copy of >? 
this book, write his name and address ae Fos 
on the margin of the coupon. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


` We will not give you grand prize 
if you answer this ad Nor will 

we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 


Stickers and labels of every kind, for every develop your talent with a suo. 
cessful 


purpose, at low prices. State your requirements. 
Ask for samples. 


- ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1627A Washington Avenue ST. LOUIS The W. © Evans School of Cartooning 


Leader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 


arm-light in weight 


OR fall and winter, wear Iron Clad No. 212. They 

are warm and soft on the feet, look well and wear 
like iron. They are made of fine, pure worsted and 
mercerized yarns in two-color combinations. They 
combine the warmth of wool with the thinness and 
light weight of lisle. 


Olive and Brown 

Blue and Grey 

Two shades of Grey 

AB African Brown and Blue 


Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 212. If he does 
not carry them, order direct enclosing remittance and 
stating size and colors desired. Your order will 
be shipped promptly, postage paid. 

COOPER WELLS & COMPANY 
204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


Coors 


Price—60c a pair 
(East of the Rockies) 
Sizes 91% to 12. 
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Makin 


There’s solid comfort with a Per- 
fection on cool fall nights. Rooms 
are cozy in a jiffy. Just the warmth 
you need anywhere you want it. 
Perfections are clean-burning, de- 


pendable—big savers of coal. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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clean hands 


OU can afford to always keep a generous supply of ScotTissue Towels 

ready for instant use—in the home, office, factory, automobile and 

garage. Towels that are spotless. Towels that are for your use only. 
Never used before—never to be used again. 

The longer you use Scot Tissue Towels the better you’! understand why 
millions of them are being used and why they are changing the towel 
habits of people everywhere. People, like yourself, who at first were reluc- 
tant to change but who have through actual use come to appreciate the 
softness, whiteness, and instant drying power of Thirsty Fibres, found only 
in ScotTissue Towels. 

150 in a dust-proof carton for 40c (in Canada and parts of the Rocky 
Mountain zone 50c)—or at a much lower price by the case of 3750 towels 
(25 cartons). 

Price per case is $6.15 F. O. B. Factory, Chester, Pa., weight 60 lbs. per 
case. Price even less for 5, 10, and 25 case shipments. 

If your jobber or dealer cannot supply you, send us your order and we 
will see that you are supplied promptly. If you need fixtures, we have 
them moderately priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scot fissue 


"PERFECTION 


OIL HEATER 


7125 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Rag-protecting floor-tray —exclusive 

with Perfection—snaps on—carries 

with healer. Furnished on blue and 

while enameled models—oplional 
with others. 


ng it easy to have 


i lowels ..... 


combined attack of measles, mumps, and 
smallpox. He said he didn’t need any- 
one, didn’t want anyone, and wouldn’t 
have anyone. But I insisted on giving 
a demonstration of my talent—with my 
heels, not my head—and before he could 
make his escape, I succeeded in doing a 
few dance steps. Then I turned a hand- 
spring. So far as I know, it was the 
handspring that also turned the trick 
and secured for me my first chance in a 
good theatre. 

“I came to New York with Mr. Carle’s 
company, my first trip East. We played 
here only four weeks. Then I went back 
to the Middle West and was with a tent 
show once more. But as soon as I could 
I came back to New York; and this time 
I made a great step forward; I got a part 
in Billie Burke’s company, playing ‘The 
Mind-the-Paint Girl.’ I think I had two 
lines to speak! Still, it was a wonderful 
thing to be with good actors and actresses. 

“After a little while, however, I began 
to be impatient. I wanted to get ahead 
faster, now that I had started. I thought 
I never would be ‘discovered’ in a little 
two-line bit. So I left the Billie Burke 
company and took the leading rôle in a 
play called “The Angelus.’ 

“My salary was just thirty-five dollars 
a week, and the company was to play 
only in the small towns around New 
York. But in my ignorance I imagined 
that some of the big managers would see 
me and give me a chance with an impor- 
tant part in a New York production. 

“None of them did see me,” said Miss 
Eagels, with a smile. “So far as I can 
find out, nobody in New York has ever 
heard of ‘The Angelus? Certainly no 
one who could be of help to me saw the 
play when I was in it. 

“At the end of the season I went to 
Paris with a woman friend who paid our 
expenses. 


‘AFTER that, I went on, taking any 
rôle I could get. But there have been 
several times that impress me as turning 
points. For instance, when ‘The Outcast’ 
was produced, I was on the road in an- 
other production. A friend of mine sent 
me a telegram saying, ‘ “The Outcast” 
was put on last night. You ought to be 
ea the leading part in it? 1 wired 
ack į will be.’ 

“That makes you smile, and I don’t 
blame you. ‘But this is what happened: 
I found that Thomas Ryley, E A pro- 
duced ‘The Outcast,’ was going to send 
a second company on the road. So, as 
soon as I could get back to New York, 
I went to him and asked for the part in 
which Elsie Ferguson was starring in the 
first company.” 

Miss Eagels laughed, as she said, “I 
walked into his office as Miss Ferguson 
walkea on the stage in the first act. 
l talked as Miss Ferguson talked in the 
second act. And I sobbed as Miss 
Ferguson sobbed in the third act... . But, 
apparently, all my walking and talking 
and sobbing made not the slightest 
impression on Mr. Ryley; so I went of 
and did some real sobbing, of my own 
brand, on Jane Marbury’s shoulder, tried 
to forget my woes at a moving picture, 
and then went home. 

“When I walked into my room—there, 
on my bed, lay the script of ‘The Outcast!’ 
I fell on it and fairly hugged it. It was 
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my first Mitte. wii?  —.. ..-°° << -.~—" chance. Pd, have fought, 
tooth and nail, before I’d have let anyone 
get that part away from me. We played 
several months on the road. And alien 
the first company came back to New 
York to play the subway circuit, I was 
given the rale i in that com 

“After that, I was in ‘Daddies,’ ‘The 
Wonderful Thing,’ and other plays. l 
was getting on pretty well, receiving a 
good salary in the theatre and making 
money doing moving pictures at the same 
time. And I had realized one ambition, 
which was to have Mr. Sam Harris as 
my manager and Mr. Forrest as my 
director. 

“But I hadn’t yet been in a play that 
came up to my dreams of what I wanted 
todo. Then, a year ago last summer, Mr. 
Harris sent me a manuscript to read. 
When I had finished it, I rushed to the 
telephone, called him up, and begged him 
to get the play. 


FELT as if I would die if I missed the 

chance to play that rôle of Sadie 
Thompson. When people ask me if it 
doesn’t drive me crazy, this having to do 
the same thing night after night, and week 
after week, I feel as if they must be crazy 
themselves. Why, every time I sit down 
to put on my make-up, I have as great 
a thrill as if I were doing it for the first 
time.” 

“Is that the truth?” I asked. “Or are 
you just say ing it for effect?” 

“Not guilty!” she exclaimed. “I mean 
every word of it. Even if I wasn’t thrilled 
by the work itself, there is always the 
excitement of playing to a new audience. 
Hundreds of the people in it have come 
because their friends have seen the play, 
and I tell myself that I’ve got to give this 
new audience just as good a performance 
as their friends saw. iF makes every per- 
formance seem like a first night. 

“The thought of the audience always 
thrills me; and yet I never see the people 
out there in front. I never look at them, 
forthat matter. I am not really conscious 
of them—except when people cough! 
Sometimes, if I hear them coughing when 
I am in the middle of a speech which 
ought to be holding their intense interest, 
I have the queerest feeling. It seems as 
if they couldn’t cough, unless I had lost 
my hold on their attention. If that is 
gone, they seem to have gone, too. 

“I say to myself: ‘Why—here I am, 
talking my heart out, and there’s nobody 
here to listen! Everybody’s gone away!’ 

“It is just as if the theatre had suddenly 
become empty and I were standing there, 
alone. 

“No,” she went on thoughtfully, “I’m 
not pretending, when I say that I get a 
thrill from every performance. I love 
that rôle of Sadie Phonic son. The only 
flaw in my happiness Ñ the fear that 
people will think I am able to play the 
part because I am like Sadie in physique 
and in temperament. 

“But I’m not Sadie Thompson! IfI 
could interpret only those characters 
which are reflections of myself, I couldn’t 
be a real actress. I should be only a 
‘type.’ I want to do all kinds of parts, 
and I know I can do them: sweet young 
things, tragic Camilles, lovely old ladies— 
everything that is as real and as thrilling 
as life is. 

“T often go to the theatre and sit in the 
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and thousands of others 
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Summep up in a word, the 
uperiorities of the famous 
long Durham-Duplex Blades 
resolve themselves into a sur- 
passing degree of shaving 
comfort—“priceless” to over 
eleven million He-men. 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories:—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
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Making it easy to have 
clean hands 


OU can afford to always keep a generous supply of Scot Tissue Towels 

ready for instant use—in the home, office, factory, automobile and 

garage. Towels that are spotless. Towels that are for your use only. 
Never used before—never to be used again. 

The longer you use ScotTissue Towels the better you'll understand why 
millions of them are being used and why they are changing the towel 
habits of people everywhere. People, like yourself, who at first were reluc- 
tant to change but who have through actual use come to appreciate the 
softness, whiteness, and instant drying power of Thirsty Fibres, found only 
in ScotTissue Towels. 

150 in a dust-proof carton for 40c (in Canada and parts of the Rocky 
Mountain zone s50c)—or at a much lower price by the case of 3750 towels 
(25 cartons). 

Price per case is $6.15 F. O. B. Factory, Chester, Pa., weight 60 lbs. per 
case. Price even less for 5, 10, and 25 case shipments. 

If your jobber or dealer cannot supply you, send us your order and we 
will see that you are supplied promptly. If you need fixtures, we have 
them moderately priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scot fissue 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATER 


‘There’s solid comfort with a Per- 
fection on cool fall nights. Rooms 
are cozy in a jiffy. Just the warmth 
you need anywhere you want it. 
Perfections are clean-burning, de- ~ 


pendable—big savers of coal. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7125 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Rag-protecting floor-tray —erclusive 
with Perfection—snaps on—carries 
with heater. Furnished on blue and 
while enameled models—oplional 
with others. 


combined attack of measles, mumps, and 
smallpox. He said he didn’t need any- 
one, didn’t want anyone, and wouldn't 
have anyone. But I insisted on giving 
a demonstration of my talent—with my 
heels, not my head—and before he could 
make his escape, I succeeded in doing a 
few dance steps. Then I turned a hand- 
spring. So far as I know, it was the 
handspring that also turned the trick 
and secured for me my first chance in a 
good theatre. 

“T came to New York with Mr. Carle’s 
company, my first trip East. We played 
here only four weeks. Then I went back 
to the Middle West and was with a tent 
show once more. But as soon as I could 
I came back to New York; and this time 
I made a great step forward; I got a part 
in Billie Burke’s company, pla ring ‘The 
Mind-the-Paint Girl.’ I think I had two 
lines to speak! Still, it was a wonderful 
thing to be with good actors and actresses. 

“After a little while, however, I began 
to be impatient. I wanted to get ahead 
faster, now that I had started. I thought 
I never would be ‘discovered’ in a little 
two-line bit. So I left the Billie Burke 
company and took the leading rôle in a 
play called ‘The Angelus.’ 

“My salary was just thirty-five dollars 
a week, and the company was to play 
only in the small towns around Nes 
York. But in my ignorance I imagined 
that some of the big managers would see 
me and give me a chance with an impor- 
tant part in a New York production. 

one of them did see me,” said Miss 
Eagels, with a smile. ‘So far as I can 
find out, nobody in New York has ever 
heard of “The Angelus? Certainly no 
one who could be of help to me saw the 
play when I was in it. 

“At the end of the season I went to 
Paris with a woman friend who paid our 
expenses. 


“AFTER that, I went on, taking any 
rôle I could get. But there have been 
several times that impress me as turning 
points. For instance, when ‘The Outcast’ 
was produced, I was on the road in an- 
other production. A friend of mine sent 
me a telegram saying, ‘‘The Outcast” 
was put on last night. You ought to be 
pany the leading part in it.’ l wired 
ack, ‘I will be.’ 

“That makes you smile, and I don’t 
blame you. ‘But this is what happened: 
I found that Thomas Ryley, ks pro- 
duced ‘The Outcast,’ was going to send 
a second company on the road. So, as 
soon as I could get back to New York, 
I went to him and asked for the part in 
which Elsie Ferguson was starring in the 
first company. 

Miss Eagels laughed, as she said, “I 
walked into his office as Miss Ferguson 
walkea on the stage in the first act. 
I talked as Miss Ferguson talked in the 
second act. And I sobbed as Miss 
Ferguson sobbed in the third act... . But, 
apparently, all my walking and talking 
and sobbing made not the slightest 
impression on Mr. Ryley; so I went off 
and did some real sobbing, of my own 
brand, on Jane Marbury’s shoulder, tried 
to forget my woes at a moving picture, 
and then went home. 

“When I walked into my room—there, 
on my bed, lay the script of ‘The Outcast! 
I fell on it and fairly hugged it. It was 
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my first big chance. Pd, have fought, 
tooth and nail, before I’d have let anyone 
get that part away from me. We played 
several months on the road. And when 
the first company came back to New 
York to play the subway circuit, I was 
given the rôle in that company. 

“After that, I was in ‘Daddies,’ “The 
Wonderful Thing,’ and other plays. 
was getting on pretty well, receiving a 
good salary in the theatre and making 
money doing moving pictures at the same 
time. And I had realized one ambition, 
which was to have Mr. Sam Harris as 
my manager and Mr. Forrest as my 
director. 

“But I hadn’t yet been in a play that 
came up to my dreams of what I wanted 
todo. Then, a year ago last summer, Mr. 
Harris sent me a manuscript to read. 
When I had finished it, I rushed to the 
telephone, called him up, and begged him 
to get the play. 


“Į FELT as if I would die if I missed the 

chance to play that rôle of Sadie 
Thompson. When people ask me if it 
doesn’t drive me crazy, this having to do 
the same thing night after night, and week 
after week, I feel as if they must be crazy 
themselves. Why, every time I sit down 
to put on my make-up, I have as great 
a thrill as if I were doing it for the first 


time.” 

“Ts that the truth?” I asked. “Or are 
you just saying it for effect?” 

“Not guilty!” she exclaimed. “I mean 


every word of it. Even if I wasn’t thrilled 
by the work itself, there is always the 
excitement of playing to a new audience. 
Hundreds of the people in it have come 
because their friends have seen the play, 
and I tell myself that I’ve got to give this 
new audience just as good a performance 
as their friends saw. i makes every per- 
formance seem like a first night. 

“The thought of the audience always 
thrills me; and yet I never see the people 
out there in front. I never look at them, 
forthat matter. I am not really conscious 
of them—except when people cough! 
Sometimes, if I hear them coughing when 
I am in the middle of a speech which 
ought to be holding their intense interest, 

have the queerest feeling: It seems as 
if they couldn’t cough, unless I had lost 
my hold on their attention. If that is 
gone, they seem to have gone, too. 

“I say to myself: ‘Why—here I am, 
talking my heart out, and there’s nobody 
here to listen! Everybody’s gone away!’ 

“It is just as if the theatre had suddenly 

ecome empty and I were standing there, 
alone. 

“No,” she went on thoughtfully, “I’m 
not pretending, when I say that I get a 
thrill from every performance. I love 
that réle of Sadie Thompson. The only 
flaw in my happiness 1s the fear that 
people will think I am able to play the 
part because I am like Sadie in physique 
and in temperament. 

“But I’m not Sadie Thompson! If I 
could interpret only those characters 
which are reflections of myself, I couldn’t 
be a real actress. I should be only a 
‘type. I want to do all kinds of parts, 
and I know I can do them: sweet young 
things, tragic Camilles, lovely old ladies— 
everything that is as real and as thrilling 
as life is. 

“T often go to the theatre and sit in the 
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Where Success 
Begins 


ie begins in the home. 
in the early teens. 
when your boy or girl is at the 


It begins 
It begins 


most impressionable age— when 
their ideals are forming, when their 
notions of life are beginning to 
crystallize. 


What are you doing to help your 
boy or girlalong the road to success? 


Give them a real opportunity to 
develop character! Give them the 
sunny, wholesome, guiding com- 
panionship of St. Nicholas. 


ST NICHOLAS 


Magazine is a valuable influence 
in the lives of young people be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18. For 
half a century it has played an im- 
portant part in the formation of 
national character. Men and women 
now leaders in our national life 
were readers of St. Nicholas in 
their youth. 

It is a magazine for real boys 
and girls, a delightful companion, 
friend and guide. It inspires am- 
bition, and develops clear thinking. 
It cultivates a taste for good read- 
ing. 


13 Beautiful Gifts for $5 


We want to help your boy or girl. As 
a special Christmas offer, we will send St. 
Nicholas for one year—twelve delightful 
numbers—and one book of your own choice, 
all for $5. Use the coupon below. Send 
it in to-day so the book and the first copy 
of St. Nicholas, and a handsome gift card, 
can arrive before Christmas Eve. It is the 
most splendid gift you can give. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
Subscription Dept. AA-2 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $5. Please send St, Nicholas 
for one year, and the book checked below, to 


(Check the book wanted) 


O The Pussy Cat Princess 
(J The Complete Radio Book 
O Driftwood 

O Biography of a Silver Fox 
O The Fortunes of the Indies 
O The Crimson Sweater 

O Curly of Circle Bar 


(If magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4) 


box office, watching the people who come 
to buy tickets. I study their faces and 
try to imagine, betore they speak, what 
they will say and how they will say it. 
Sometimes I hit it off absolutely right. 
But sometimes I am absolutely wrong! 
Then I try to find out why I was fooled. 
I build up a character and a personality 
that will account for the human being 
I’ve been watching. It’s a very interesting 
indoor pastime; one that helps me to 
understand human nature. 


“JERE is the absolute truth as to the 
way I feel about my work: it means 
more to me than anything else in life. A few 
years ago I came to the point where I had 
to decide between my work and some- 
thing else; and I tried to make myself 
believe I could take the ‘something 
else’... But I couldn’t! I went on with 
the fight until I became ill as a result of 
the struggle. For seven days I was uncon- 
scious. For months I was in the hospital. 
“I came out, knowing that, whatever 
I may have, or whatever I may have to 
give up, I will never give up my work! 
I’ve lived with it since I was seven years 
old. I’ve summered with it and wintered 
with it, in more ways than one. It has 
been my companion in all kinds of 
experiences, the on/y companion that I’ve 
always had with me. It has given me my 
education, my living, my friends. It has 
been my real life and my dream life. 
“Other girls grow up in their own 
homes, with their families. They play | 
with other children. They go to school. 
And finally, when they are perhaps 
twenty years old, they think they would 
‘like to be an actress?” But my ‘home’ 
was a.tent show. My ‘play’ was play- 
acting. My school was the stage. hen 
I was twenty years old, I wasn’t just 
deciding that Pd like to be an actress. 
Pd been one for thirteen years! An 
experience like that can’t possibly be | 
wiped out. I am what my life has made | 
me. I couldn’t separate myself from my 
work. I would have to amputate it! So it 
looks as if we will be companions for life. 
“Well, it. is a great thing to realize 
that. If you are a child, building a little 
house of blocks, you don’t care much how 
it turns out. You know you’re going to 
tumble it over in a minute or two. But 
if you are a grown man, building a house 
in which you expect to live your whole 
life—ah! that’s different, isn’t it? It’s 
the same about work. If you do it only 
‘by the day,’ you don’t care much what 
you make of it. But if you intend to live 
dnd die with it, you put your best into 
it all the time. If that doesn’t spur your 
ambition, nothing will. | 
“Speaking of ambition,” she said with 
a laugh, “Pll tell you one thing I want 
to do! I want to go back in Kansas 
City and play there a week in ‘Rain.’ 
I suppose that’s foolish. Nobody will 
remember the little girl who used to ride 
on the street car with her make-up on to 
impress people with the fact that she was 
an actress. Kansas City wasn’t even 
aware of my existence when I used to 
go back there after one of our box-car 
pilgrimages. But I’d like to stand on its 
front doorstep some fine morning and say | 
to the old town: ‘Well! See who’s here! 
Little Jeanne Eagels has come back to 
show you what she can do! ... I hope | 
they’d like me,” she said, half wistfully. | 


ohn Davey 


needs young men 


John Davey’s organization, The.Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 
ings for ambitious young men between 20 and 30 


years of age, single men preferred. The opportu- 
nity is unusual, offering good pay at the start, 


permanent employment in the Davey organiza- 
tion, and thorough scientific training in the pro- 
fession of Tree Surgery. Advancement rapid, 


according to merit. The work is fascinating, of- 
fers chance to travel extensively, and association 
with fine fellows. Only clean, red-blooded young 
Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply, 
Write, giving full information to The Davey tree 
Expert Co., Inc., 54 City Bank Bldg., Kent,Ohio. 
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In beautiful homes, old ‘and new, 
Furniture, Woodwork, Linoleums, | 
and Floors are quickly given arich, 
deep, refined luster by’ “the en- 
during polish with 
glow.” 
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Bringing Up Four 
“Kids” 
(Continued from page 33) 


taken of him and cease to love or respect 
his dad. But bedtime comes, and the little 
Indian puts his arms around my neck, 
gives me an affectionate hug and a good- 
night kiss, and goes off to Bed, forgiving 
and forgetful. 

I tiptoe into his room after he is asleep 
and turn on a dim light. There is not a 
sign of a tear on the little face, that yet 
somehow seems troubled. I wonder what’s 
in the mind of the little chap so soundly 
sleeping. What are his dreams by night, 
what are his thoughts by day? I note his 
dingy little trousers crumpled in a heap 
on the floor where he stepped out of them. 
One of the pockets has fallen outward and 
is bulging. I wonder what he carries in his 
pockets! Like a guilty thief, I take the 
trousers in my hands, turn out the light 
and go into my own room, where I empty 
the pockets. I find marbles, spools, bob- 
jacks, nails, pieces of thread, a rabbit’s 
foot, and a little tin box in which reposes 
a piece of chewed gum. Here, then, are 
the tools, devices, and treasures of his 
boys’ world. With these trifles he manages 
somehow to keep his energies employed. 

How little, after all, it takes to amuse 
a child! I recall a trip to the seashore, 
and Mary Byrd, then eight years old, out 
on the beach building castles of sand tire- 
lessly, day after day. She would work for 
hours creating a towering structure of 
sand with walls around it, resembling 
somewhat the temple and environs of an 
Aztec city, or the pyramid and palaces of 
a Cheops. And alter her work was done 
the waves would creep up with the tide 
and wash the last vestige of it away. 

But she was never discouraged. And I 
thought, blessed is childhood, because it 
lives not for the morrow but for to-day. 
Children strive for the pure love of striv- 
ing, and not for the laying up of treasures 
for thieves to break in and steal, for moths 
to corrupt, and for heirs to fight over. 
Sufficient unto the day is the joy thereof 
in the life of a child—and the evil thereof 
abides with them not, to put clouds be- 
tween them and the sunshine of their to- 
morrows. 


AND the girls! I wonder what the neigh- 
bors said about Nancy Hanks, mother 
of Lincoln, when she was a girl? And what 
did they say of Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus, even when she was carrying the 
child of all ages under her heart? 

I cannot forget a rebuke that came from 
Elizabeth when she was eight years old. 
Her mother chided her for playing with a 
very black and very kinky-headed little 
negro child. “But, Mother, she is my 
sister,” was Elizabeth’s staggering reply. 

: “Your sister!” exclaimed the astounded 
mother. “What do you mean—your sis- 
ter?” 

“Aren’t we both children of God?” 

Being Southern born and bred we 
haven’t answered her question yet. 

The more I study my children, the 
more I am convinced of my own helpless- 
ness and inability in directing them. My 
own childhood experiences belong to an- 
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eth and gums? 
UITE RIGHTLY, American 
women pay close attention to 
the nutritive values of the food they 
serve. “Delicious,” says father, 
“melts in the mouth.” And mother 
is pleased beyond words. 
But often this modern food of ours is 
working a subtle harm. Softand creamy, 
it does not give to the gums the stimula- 
tion that rough, course food once gave. 
Gums today are less healthy, and tooth- 
troubles, due to weakened gums, are on 


the rise. The prevalence of pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Thousands of dentists have written us 
that they combat soft and spongy gums by 
the use of Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste is the great enemy of the 
“pink toothbrush.” Because of its ziratol 
content, it has a decided tendency to heal 
tender gums and to keep gums firm and 
healthy. In stubborn cases a gum-massage 
with Ipana is recommended, after the 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


Send for a Trial Tube Today 


Ipana stimulates and heals the gums, but 
do not overlook the fact that it cleans the 
teeth perfectly. And its taste, as a trial 
tube will show you, is unforgetably good. 
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—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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45 RectorSt. 
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Buy Diamonos Direc 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike 
all over the world at savings of from 20 to 40% 
Here are several diamond offers—direct to 
you by mail— which clearly demonstrate our 
position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective dia- 
mond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilllancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Ladies’ 
style 14K solid gold setting 
Order this diamond, make any 
comparisons you pa Ase; 
this ring can be erap ee 


V4 RA elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 
outa quibble. Our 

1 carat, $145.00 price direct to you $145.00 


Dianood Rang $75.00 ' Plati 

i i f Ladies’ Platinum 

Perfectly cut 315,00 Diamond Ring_.. $200.00 
diamond of exceptional Perfectly cut blue-white 


diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set 
in solid platinum ring, 
which is richly carved 
solid white gold, richly and exquisitely pierced 
pierced and carved in a lacework effect. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
\ carat . . $31.00 114 carats . $217.00 
36 carat . . 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 
4 carat . . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express Co. 
with privilege of exami- 
nation. Our diamond 
guren for full value 
or all time goes with 
every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS ò 
CATALOG 

FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights 
sizes, prices and 
ualities, $20.00 to 
20,000.00, is con- 
sidered an authority. 


JASON WEILER & SONS 
Dept. 52, Weiler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

stg that builds sturdy 
health body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
is a scientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
It remores the cause—not by punishment or scold- 


brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 
thesides. Theringis 18K 


habits. 
ing but by confidence and co-operation along lines which 
are amazingly easy for any parent to apply. 


This system, pre- 
Highest Endorsements 7's system) pre 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immedi- 
ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators. > 


FREE BOOK 


**New Methods in Child Training’’ is the 
tide of a startling book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work of the 
Parents Associa . Send letter or postal 
to-day and the book will be sent free—but do 
it now as this announcement may never 
appear here again. 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. O11 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


other and remote age—the late eighteen 
nineties. 

The clock in the sitting-room, the slow 
revolving black-winged fly fan that sat in 
the center of the dining table, and the 
sewing machine were the only mechanical 
hous held devices to perplex my boyish 
genius. 

I found my fun in dusty streets, mys- 
terious woods, and in the swimming place 
in the bend in the river where the lilies 

rew. Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving 
Day: the annual school commencement, 
the annual tour of the singing class of the 
Masonic Orphanage, John Sparks’s One- 


Ring Circus, the traveling patent-medi- | 


cine man, the imported evangelist who 
held a two-weeks-revival in the Baptist 
church every summer: these were the only 
annual excitements. We didn’t have even 
Fourth of July excitement, because the 


South hadn’t learned to celebrate an occa- | 


sion that called for a display of the Union 
flag. We shot off our fireworks at Christmas 
—a custom that still prevails in the South. 

Everything has changed. My children 
have come into a different world. They 
are suddenly thrust into an environment 
which even their parents have not begun 
to understand. Their little minds must at 
once take hold of the telephone, the phono- 
graph, the radio, the automobile, the 
cinema, the flying machine, the camera, 
cooking by gas and electricity, home with- 
out a mother except at meal time—and 
without a dad oftener than that. 

When I was a kid, a boy who had mas- 
tered the mysteries of the interior of a 
dollar watch was a mechanical prodigy. 
To-day a boy is a boob if he doesn’t know 
the intricacies of a gas engine and every 
obscure part of a fiver know how to 
build and operate a radio station, build 
a camp, cook a meal, give first aid to the 
injured, explain the law of electricity right 

the bat, and spell transubstantiation 
without batting an eyelid. 

It is even more complex for the girl, be- 
cause the girl child of this generation has 
access to pretty much everything that a 
boy has access to, by reason of a new free- 
dom that was not her mother’s. 

Millions of old-fashioned mothers of 
stay-at-home days haven’t the remotest 
idea of the world their young daughters 
are living in. Their sheltered and secluded 
lives have given them no opportunity to 
know and understand the great changes 
that have come about. And their children 
know that their mothers do not know! 
This explains modern Miss America’s im- 
patience with the old-fashioned notions 
of her maternal ancestors. 


(CHILDREN don’t care much for advice, 
anyway. They want to find out every- 
thing for themselves. They listen respect- 
fully only to the chummy and helpful 
teacher, obey only the friendly policeman, 
and swipe apples only from the grocer 
who treats them with indifference or with 
scowls. They love all grown people who 
have kept young and they have an affec- 
tionate regard for all kindly elderly peo- 
ple. Children hunger for petting and kind 
words. And they are very Indians for re- 
membering those who are kind to them 
and those who are unkind to them. 

Here again I draw from my own child- 
hood memories. There were a few men 
and women in the old town who were good 
to me when I was a child. I have never 


At your service day or night, Radia- 
tor Neverleak will find all leaks any- 
where in cooling system and stop them 


permanently in from 5 to 10 minutes. 


_Simply pour contents of a 75c can of Radiator 
Neverleak into the water in your radiator. That 
is all that is necessary. 


And it is absolutely 
guaranteed not to clog or injure the cooling 
system in any way. 

Radiator Neverleak should be put 
in all new radiators. It will add years 
to their life by preventing rust and 
scale from forming. 
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Just try it! If it is notentirely satis- RADIATOR LATH 
factory in every way, we will refund y 
your money. 
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training course. Eni 
tuition earned in a few weeks. 
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of practical nurses. Twenty years 
of success; 12,000 graduates. Two 
months’ trial. Send for catalog 
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375 Main Street 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Ha School Course 
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inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions, This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
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40,000 Opportunities in Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for men and 
women—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 


lend! ing ‘hotels everywhere. Write for F ree 
Book—“Your Big Onportunit Ye 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D.C. 


And All for ONLY 50 Cents 
New Free Book of 69 Problems packed 
in every box of Puzzle-Peg provides 
endless FUN for all the family. 

» WONDER 


Puzzle- pe PUZZLE of 

the Century 
/ Most baffling, mysterious puz- 
zle ever invented, Biggest sell- 

-_ Piayed by one makes Yam 

The ideal gift for shat- 
At all Game Dealers 
, with Book, for only 50c 

50c extra for Blox-O 


LL BB oR & BE L, 723 Second Ave., 


| MADE A FORTUNE 


in less than five years as a real estate special- 
ist. Started during my spare time, with no 
experience, and less than $5 capital. If you 
want to learn the secret of my success and 
follow my money-making method, send your 
name and address at once to American Busi- 
ness Builders, Dept. 947, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. They send full information free, tell- 
ing you how you can build up an independent 
profitable business of your own by using my 
amazingly successful system. 
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COMFORT 


is largely a matter of home construc- 
tion. Insure the future comfort of 
your new home by investigating 
Natco Hollow Tile and its hollow air 
chambers that form a blanket of air 
within the walls and protect the 
interior against extreme cold, heat, 
dampness and other discomforts. 


Write for Home Book 
Our handsome, illustrated book 
“Natco Homes” containing many 
pictures and floor plans of attractive, 
comfortable dwellings is free to pros- 
pective home builders. Write for 
your copy. 

NATIONAL: FIRE-PR@FING-COMPANY 
1200 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NATCO 
A HOLLow TILE y 


By mail, from Dr. Richard Burton, the 


greatest teacher and authority of all. He per- 
sonally assists in correcting the les: = You 
may have ideas that would bring fame and for- 
tune. Write today for Free Booklet, Profit 
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forgotten and never will forget them; they 
are the only ones who live for me in the 
old home town to-day. 

A few weeks ago, a man I had forgotten 
for thirty years suddenly came to life 
with a vividness that startled me. A 
friendly advertiser brought me a photo- 
graph of a prominent citizen of my old 
home town who had just been promoted to 
the presidency of a flourishing institution. 

“+f houghe you would want to put his 
picture in the paper,” said the friend. 

I took one look at the picture and gave 
it back tohim. “I might put his picture in 
the paper if he were to be hanged,” I said. 

Here was a face that had long passed 
out of my memory. I might never have 
thought of the man again in all my life. 
But in a flash, at the first mention of his 
name, out of my subconsciousness came the 
one impression that he had made on my 
child life. That man kicked and cursed me 
once when I was a child, because I got in 
his way. I hold no malice against him; 
but I would have felt like a traitor to child- 
hood to have put his picture in my paper 
and written him up as a worthy citizen. 
Childhood memories never fail. 

And now, having written so much about 
what I have learned in the bringing up of 
a family of four children, I am not sure 
of everything that I have learned. Of one 
or two other things I feel quite sure. I 
feel sure that my kids and your kids are 
not the irredeemable Indians we are often 
inclined to take them to be. 


AND of another thing I am forever con- 

vinced: You can’t make a child be what 
he hasn’t a heart and a mind to be. If a 
child ever gets a grasp on the tail of the 
thing he eagerly desires to be, his destiny 
will shape to that end, counsel and flog 
him though you may. 

Here again I draw from my own child- 
hood experience. My father wanted me 
to be a preacher, a lawyer, or at least a 
good merchant. If I had chosen either of 
the professions, a way would have been 
found for me to have a college education. 
But I had found my own in worn, dis- 
carded pieces of type in a trash pile at the 
rear of the printing office in ihe village 
before I was ten years old. 

I wanted to put those types to work. I 
saved my pennies, . bought rubber types, 
and with these printed a newspaper of my 
own on a scrap of paper. My father was 
sure I would come to no good end, because 
I read newspapers, books, and magazines 
when I should have been doing chores or 
studying schoolbooks. Since I had no 
head for theology or for the law, he tried 
to make a storekeeper of me. 

Once I was away from home, jobless, 

enniless, hungry, ragged. My father 
leed me to come home. He had a place 
for me. I slept in packing boxes, under 
bridges, and lived on food procured from 
the free lunch counters of barrooms in 
Norfolk, Virginia, for a week, until I got 
a newspaper job. All this comes back to 
me vividly now; and, God helping me, I 
shall never try to restrain my kids from 
doing any useful thing their heads and 
hearts may be set upon. It is a funda- 
mental of human nature to get what it 
wants, whenever it wants it hard enough. 
The trouble is, in the complex civilization 
into which our children are thrust pell- 
mell, the poor little chaps have a hard 
time puzzling out what they do want. 
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| things about people. | 
store has one class of customers known as 
‘confounded | 


Human Nature as 


Seen by a 
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adjuster calls to give them personal at- 
tention, and they usually show it by 
their courtesy. This woman treated me 
very abruptly, and said there was no 
reason for my calling, as all she wanted 
was to have her bill rectified, so that she 
would pay for only four chairs. 

“Madam,” I said, “you certainly ought 
not to be charged for chairs you didn’t 
receive. Would you be good enough to 
let me see the chairs so that I can make a 
note of the factory number? This infor- 
mation might be useful to me in my 
investigation.” 

“The chairs are in the kitchen,” she 
said; and quickly she took a position 
between me and the kitchen door. “But 
you can’t go in now. My children are 
sleeping i in there, and I don’t want them 
disturbed.” 

I thought it was peculiar that the 
woman’s children should be sleeping in 
the kitchen, but I didn’t tell her so. 
Obviously, she was not going to give me 
a chance to count her kitchen chairs, 
and I left without further discussion. We 
never heard anything further from this 
complaint, and the bill was paid. 

Since everything I say in this article 
has to do with complaints, you may get 
the idea that the store I r y pae makes 
an unusual proportion of mistakes, or 
we would not have so many complaints. 
But that isn’t the case. e do receive 
a large number of complaints—2,000 a 
week, as many as 100,000 a year. But 
the proportion of complaints is very small 
indeed compared with the number of our 
transactions. 

More than 25,000,000 purchases are 
made in our store every year. an 
ordinary day we have as many as 60,000 
customers. In holiday times we have 
had as many as 740,000 transactions in 
one week, and as many as 250,000 persons 
in the store in one day. 

We have 2,000 sales people. Back of 
each sales person we have two other 
persons whose work is necessary to keep 
that sales person busy—men and women 
who Senio matters of receiving, check- 
ing, making out bills, and delivering. 
That means we have a total of 6,000 
employees. 

ut of every two hundred and fifty 
transactions only one (two fifths of one 
per cent) goes wrong even to the slightest 
extent. And this takes into account the 
most insignificant complaint, which is 
adjusted at once with no trouble at all 


and without inconvenience to the cus- | 


tomer. It includes many matters which 
customers refer to us, and which they 
themselves do not consider as complaints. 


IN THE past fifteen years I have adjusted 
tens of thousands of complaints, and | 
think I can tell you some interesting 
Every department 
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gets to know them very well, and often 
they tell him not only the complaints 
they have against the store but about their 
family troubles as well. 

I have in mind one such woman in par- 
ticular. She was sixty years old. Seven 
years ago she brought ın a Chinese vase 
to have it remounted. We discovered a 
chip in the vase. It was there when the 
vase was brought to us, but she never 
would admit this. For six years she came 
in regularly every few months to make 
her complaint about the chip in the vase. 
Last year I missed her, and wondered 
what had happened. I fully expected 
that she would come in some day with 
her usual complaint and bring me up to 
date on her family history. 

But she didn’t. Her daughter came 
instead. And I learned that the dear 
old lady was dead. No wonder she hadn’t 
been in to complain about the vase. 

Her daughter told me all about how 
her mother had gone to a happier land. 
Then she asked me if we were not going to 
make good the damage to her mother’s 
Chinese vase, and she also took up with 
me the matter of a picture frame that 
she herself had sent in for repair some 
four years before and which, she claimed, 
had had a corner broken in delivery. Since 
the death of her mother the daughter has 
been coming in to see me regularly about 
the picture frame. Sometimes I think that 
the traits which put people in the class of 
the K K K’s run in families. 


Com PLAINTS made by chronic kickers 
often concern very trivial matters in- 
deed. The other day a woman of this type 
asked a busy clerk how she could get down- 
stairs. He told her where the elevator 
was. “But I don’t want to use the ele- 
vator,” she said. Then he pointed the 
way to the stairs, and she told him that 
she couldn’t walk down. “You might try 
falling down,” the clerk suggested, and 
thereupon the lady made a complaint 
that the clerk had bees rude to her. 

The clerk, of course, had to be reminded 
that he must control his sense of humor, 
or else be sure his humor was a kind 
customers would appreciate. 

Another type of customer whose 
complaints I have handled is known as 
the “hoodoo.” Often we have hundreds 
of transactions with one customer and 
never hear a complaint from him nor any 
member of his family. But with the 
“hoodoo” it seems that everything goes 
wrong. From one “hoodoo” we are likely 
to get more complaints in six months 
than from a hundred ordinary customers 
in a year. 

People who have had furniture or rugs 
sent to their homes for use at some special 
occasion, without ever intending to keep 
the goods purchased, always make their 
complaints in a very haughty manner 
and with severe strictures on the mer- 
chandise. Such people are usually living 
ostentatiously and beyond their means. 
They order high-grade merchandise sent 
on approval. hen, a few days after 
they have had the party, and their friends 
have had a chance to admire the new 
acquisition, the customer comes in with 
a complaint. In a very superior way she 
announces that what she has purchased 
will not do, and usually she tries to create 
the impression that the goods are not as 
fine in quality as she must have. 
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Women whose husbands have criti- 
cized their purchases are always the 
mildest in making their complaints. Some- 
times they are even apologetic. Recently, 
when I asked a woman who wanted to 
return a mattress what her complaint 
was, she said, “I really haven’t any com- 
plaint. I will tell you frankly what the 
trouble is. My husband won’t let me 
keep it, because he says I ordered it 
without his permission. He won’t even 
let me take the burlap off so he can look 

Another woman, when asked why she 
was returning certain merchandise, said, 
“There’s nothing wrong with the goods, 
and I’m sorry I’ve put you to the trouble 
of delivering them. Whenever I buy any- 
thing, my husband says he saw a better 
bargain than that somewhere else. So 
now I order goods on approval from three 
or four stores and let him pick out his own 
bargains!” 


NINE out of ten people are perfectly 
affable when making their complaints 
in person. When making complaints by 
telephone or letter most people are apt 
to throw aside their good manners and 
relieve their minds of pent-up feelings, 
expressing themselves with indignation 
and biting sarcasm. Some time ago a 
man ordered a parlor set costing several 
hundred dollars. The set was to be de- 
livered to him as soon as it came from 
the factory—within ten days, we hoped. 
Two weeks went by. When the man com- 
plained over the telephone, I explained 
that the set had not reached us, but that 
the factory had notified us it was on the 
road. 

“Will you send a telegram to hurry up 
delivery?” he asked. 

“What would be the use of that? The 
goods are on the road in a freight car.” 

“Will you or won’t you send a tele- 
gram?” he shouted. 

“I can’t address a telegram to the 
freight car,” I said. 

“Then give me my money back!’ 

I told the man that if he thought the 
delay warranted it, he could have his 
money back. 

“T don’t want it back!” he exclaimed. 
“I want the set! If you don’t deliver the 
set to-morrow you'll have to pay me 
interest on my money!” And with that 
he hung up the receiver. 

I happened to be present one day when 
a girl clerk in our bureau of investigation 
was handling a similar case. A woman 
complained over the telephone that she 
had not received a bed and springs. When 
told that it was on the way from the 
factory, the customer ala that, 
regardless of the factory’s output, she 
must have her goods! Ordinarily this 
woman may have been quite a nice 
person, but she was so angry with the 
complaint clerk that over the telephone 
she called her “stupid,” “incompetent,” a 
“silly child,” a “brainless idiot,” and 
finally a “devil.” And the girl at the 
telephone actually fainted. 

When I took the telephone the customer 
told me the clerk had been discourteous to 
her. In reply I said I knew better as I 
had heard all the girl said, and, further, 
I had heard some of the customer’s 
sizzling epithets. I told her the girl was 
there to give her service, and not to take 
abuse. 
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You can sometimes tell from the very 
manner in which a person makes a com- 
plaint to you why he doesn’t get satis- 
factory service from the employees of 
any firm with which he happens to be 
dealing. Incidents similar to the one I 
am going to tell you now happen quite 
often with both men and women. 

A lady whose manner was very brusque, 
dictatorial, and yet injured, complained 
to me that goods she had ordered sent to 
her hotel had not been delivered. Our 
records showed that they had been sent. 
So I called up the hotel to speak with the 
clerk in the package-room. After telling 
him who I was, I asked if he would do 
me the favor of looking to see if a parcel 
addressed to our customer had arrived yet. 

“Sure,” he said, languidly, without 
leaving the telephone. “Its here all 
right. Been here since day before yester- 
day. Tell Mrs. Fitzenjams to call for it 
if she wants it. But, gee whiz, ask her to 
look pleasant, will you?” 

When I told the lady that her parcel 
was at the hotel, she said quite plaintively, 
“How do you account for it? I’ve inquired 
at the package-room several times since 
yesterday morning.” 

Department stores receive more com- 
plaints in connection with purchases of 
chinaware and housefurnishings than any 
other kinds of merchandise. China is 
easily broken in delivery and there is al- 
ways a chance of some inaccuracy in pack- 
ing a set. But even when a complete set 
of, say, a hundred and one pieces is de- 
livered intact, the customer is likely to 
complain that a dish or two is missing. 
Usually we find that our count is correct, 
and that the customer has made a mistake 
in not counting the tops of the sugar bowl 
and casserole as individual pieces. 


WE SOMETIMES receive complaints 
from customers about the wearing 
ualities of high-priced fabrics and furs. 
oth men and women should understand 
that overcoats or suits made of fabrics with 
a high pile are bound to wear down and 
show spots in the courseoftime. The wear. 
of such fine materials does not always 
depend on the price. The same is true of 
some high-priced, exquisite furs—they 
may not wear as well as more moderate- 
priced ones. 

This is something the buyer should keep 
in mind at the time of purchase, to save 
himself dissatisfaction later. 

Women who have paid a high price for 
hosiery sometimes complain about its 
wearing qualities. I have investigated a 

ood many complaints about hosiery, and 
have found that many of them are due 
solely to the fact that stockings or socks, 
when taken off damp with perspiration, 
are likely to be thrown into a closet and 
allowed to lie there the better part of a 
week—until the next wash day. 

The strong chemical action of the per- 
spiration on the hose is the direct cause of 
its breaking. It develops holes and wears 
out very quickly. When you have taken 
off perspired hose, you should always see 
that it is rinsed out at once. Even a slight 
rinsing, and not a thorough washing, will 
prevent the rotting that would otherwise 
occur. 

Women who buy colored fabrics some- 
times complain that the colors have run 
in the wash. This often happens simply 
because the customer did not take the 
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Responsibility KE 
ends at your doorstep 


ay oUF milkman delivers pure, 
wholesome milk, but what 


happens after you open the 
bottle? 


You never can replace a 
crumpled or punctured cap so 
that it is a real protection. Dust 
and dirt enter. But this can be 
avoided so readily by the use of 
Perfection Caps. No fork, ice-pick, 
or thumb is necessary. 


you a month’s supply, free, of Per- 
fection Pull Milk Bottle Caps. They 
will really protect your milk. They 
lift by a tab, reinforced to prevent 
tearing. You can replace them as 
often as you wish; no dirt can enter 
the milk because the cap is not 
mutilated, : 


After you have tried the Perfec- 
tion Pull Caps, tell your milkman 
that you want him to use them. He 
will do it—he wants to please you. 


Send the coupon and let us send Send the coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


no MAIL 


MILK~BOTTLE CAP x 


A4 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 

537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
a month's supply of Perfection Caps. 


This is the Perfection 
Milk Bottle Cap with the 
Reinforced Tab that won't 
tear off. Use it time after 
time. It keeps your milk 
free from dirt and odors. 


gas AND PROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS 


You can do it! Study one of our practical business courses. 
You need not pay us until we place you. Definite salary guar 
anteed. Shorthand, Typewriting. Bookkeeping, Accountancy, 
etc. (taught at home or our college). Get FREE booklet. 
Greenfield Business Collego, Dept. B, Greenfield, O. 


For “HIS” CHRISTMAS 


boy, father, husband, or friend will appreciate this 


} Alr Gauge in vatve stem of every tube tells pressure 
j st a glance. Adds third to tire life, Costa no more 
than ordinary tubes. Sells on sight. Agents making big 
money. Experience not necessary. Write for Free Book, 
PAUL RUBBER CO, Dept. 51 Salisbury, N.C, 


HIGH GRADE KNIFE ‘490 


P : Your 
DISTRICT SALESMEN wanted to introduce novelty knives and razors. ; husband, or 
Ee ea employment and exclusive territory. If you are earning less peautifal thopah, foezponsivi Sift. Every, knife med Handien 
than $1200 yeatty let ua show = transparent, clear as glass unbreakable. Under them 
make more, games 4 - ` are shown any designs selected, photos, animals, 
Ne - B emblems of Societies, Fraternal, Labor and Rail- 
road Orders, etc. 


. extra any name and address put on 
other side. Size of knife 3% inches. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
80 Bar St. Canton, Ohio 


WANTED 


Railway Postal Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS 18 or Over 


F 
/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C311, Rochester, N. Y. 


į si Send me without charge (1) Specimen Railway Postal 


. r 7 Cle xamination questions. (2) List of U. S. Government jobs 
Mail Coupon Immediately g obtainable. (3) Send free illustrated book, ‘Government Jobs.” 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid vacations. 4 
Common education sufficient. ’ NR i eared eee Rs Teele ats 
Travel—See the country. Q 
Send coupon today—SURE. ri AGNIR aiaa aAa 
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The American Magazine 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


good batteries. 


engineering. 


Service 
everywhere 


treating sprains 


It is important that the blood should 
be kept circulating freely through the 
injured part — otherwise it may be left 
permanently stiff and lame. 


Apply Sloan’s generously. No rub- 
bing is necessary. It sends an increased 
blood supply straight to the spot. The 
throbbing ache is relieved, the swelling 
and inflammation reduced. Geta bottle 
of Sloan’s today and haveit on hand—35 
cents at all druggists. 


$ e . kill. 
Sloan's Liniment “s 


Westinghouse Batteries are outstandingly 
But that doesn’t mean that 
they are outstandingly high in price. 
the Westinghouse Wubco Special, which fits 
80 per cent of the automobiles in use, is one 
of the lowest-priced batteries on the market. 
Into it goes the same quality of material and 
workmanship that has made the oversize, 
insured-service Westinghouse Standard one 
of the highest examples of fine battery 


pain; 


Saad”) 


"a troop 


In fact, 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


A battery 
for every 
car and purse 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


When buying 
pens—here’s a 
point to remember: 


No. 


There’s a Spence- College, 
rian Personal Steel Ane paint; 
Pen to fit your elastic. 
|hand, perfectly. 
Every one of the 
many styles is of 
special Spencerian 
: h CODLATA 
steel with finely Sonais. ; 
TAN TA 5 ETR d speedy anc 
worked, hand-made speibic 
points. Result—a 
jlonger-lasting, 
smoother - writing 
| pe ver No. 40— 
pen than you ever l Medium 
| used before. rer) all 
‘oun 
SPENCERIAN ability, 


trouble to “‘set”’ the colors properly before 
the garments were sent to the wash. To 
“set” the dye of colored fabrics, such as 
percales aa silks, you should soak them 
in a solution of salt and water for several 
hours before washing—a tablespoonful of 
salt to two quarts of water. 

Here are some points that should be use- 
ful to you if you ever have occasion to 
make a complaint to a department store, 
or to any other organization from which 
you have bought merchandise. At the 
time of entering your first complaint, state 
the date on which you made your pur- 
chase, how you paid for it, when delivery 
was to be made. Name the merchandise 
and describe it so that it can be identified. 
If possible, give the department and floor 


-where it was purchased. 


Many customers lose a good deal of 
time in having any mistake rectified be- 
cause they do not give these particulars 
the first time they write. Remember that 
it is impossible for any large firm to trace 
your transaction satisfactorily when you 
refer the matter to them in the vague way 
that most people adopt—‘Goods ordered 
on September 19th have not arrived.” 


YRONG addresses, resulting in the 
non-delivery of merchandise, are re- 
sponsible for more complaints than any 
other one cause. Often the customer is care- 
less about giving the correct number and 
street. Especially if he has recently moved, 
he is apt to give the old address instead of 
the new one. When ordering goods sent to 
the home of a friend, many people make 
an error in the number. Most department 
stores hold their clerks responsible for get- 
ting the correct address, and of course 
they are responsible for any error that 
occurs once you have given it correctly. 
But if you will make a point of looking at 
the address as taken down by the clerk 
you will thus avoid the chance of incon- 
venience on account of the clerk’s error. 
All our clerks have orders to show ad- 
dresses to customers after they are written 
down. f 

Unless merchandise was specifically 
promised you the day after its purchase, 
do not complain of non-delivery until at 
least forty-eight hours have elapsed. 
Many things can happen to delay delivery 
for a day. 

If you are going to be away from home 
at a time when you know merchandise may 
be delivered to you, make provision for it 
to be left with a neighbor, or the superin- 
tendent of your apartment house. We 
receive many complaints about non-deliv- 
ery from customers, who have. in fact, not 
been at home to receive it at the time our 
driver called. 

It is nothing unusual for customers who 
have been on an extended shopping excur- 
sion to forget where they purchased cer- 
tain merchandise. Frequently people send 
us by mail, and ask us to exchange, mer- 
chandise they purchased in some other 
store. An error of this kind means incon- 
venience to them and much unnecessary 
investigation on our part. Be sure when 
entering your complaint that you are re- 
ferring the matter to the store where the 
original transaction took place. The best 
way to make certain of this is to make a 
deliberate effort to picture in your mind 
the circumstances and details of the trans- 
action, the time of day, and so on. Par- 


| ticularly try to recall whether this particu- 
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lar transaction leading to your complaint 
occurred in the same store as your last 
preceding purchase. 

If, when you have to complain of re- 
ceiving damaged or wrong merchandise, 

ou find it convenient to carry the goods 
hack to the store, you can expect that an 
immediate adjustment will be made. If 
the merchandise has to be called for and 
new merchandise delivered, then there 
must inevitably be a delay of several days 
—owing to the number of operations neces- 
sary to correct the error. Customers who 
understand this are much less apt to be- 
come impatient. 

When you have once complained to a 
department store by letter, do not follow 
it up with another letter after only two 
days. Either your communication or the 
answer may have been delayed in the 
mails. Even when there has been no delay 
of this kind, considerable time may be re- 
quired to determine the cause of your com- 
plaint and to remedy it. Five or six days, 
or even a little more, should be allowed 
before a second complaint is made. 


REMEMBER that the complaint clerk 
ith whom you speak over the tele- 
phone has before her a printed form on 
which all the necessary information is to be 
recorded. Thus, she has exact instructions 
as to what questions to ask. You can facili- 
tate her work by answering the questions 
asspecifically as possible. You may imagine 
that it would simplify matters if you could 
speak with the sales clerk who waited on 
you. But this is a mistake. The duties 
and training of the sales clerk would not 
enable him to handle your complaint. 

Always bear in mind the advisability of 
being courteous, and appreciative of the 
difficulties of employees with whom you 
come in contact in the course of an adjust- 
ment. You may have just cause for be- 
coming impatient and irritable, but it is 
to your advantage to keep your temper. 
Remember that, though the person who 
receives your complaint represents the 
organization, he or she has had no previous 
connection with the transaction that has 
gone wrong. 

Furthermore, if you make a complaint 
in a pleasant interview or by a courteous 
letter, you are then most likely to present 
all the necessary information. On the 
other hand, if you make your complaint 
in an angry mood, you will probably fail 
to give all the important facts. 

A recent incident in our store is a good 
illustration of the result of securing the 
good will of the employee. A customer 
telephoned that sherbet glasses she had 
ordered had not arrived, and that she was 
very desirous to have them for use that 
evening. She told of her difficulty in such 
a pleasant way that the employee became 
interested and anxious to help her. 

It was late in the afternoon and the 
store could not deliver the glasses in time 
to meet the customer’s needs. The girl 
complaint clerk asked her supervisor for 
time to do some shopping, went to the 
glassware department and, with her own 
money, bought the glasses. Then she per- 
suaded another complaint clerk, who lived 
in the neighborhood of the customer, to 
take them to the customer on her way 
home. This incident came to my attention 
the other day when the customer called 
to aan her appreciation to the two 
girls. 


You can ruin your 


r N 


Remember how you thrilled with 
pride as you watched your boy, 
with tousled hair and aching, awk- 
ward fingers, struggle with some 
jim-crack he was making? His 
creative force was developing, and 
oh, how you encouraged it! 


Later it didn’t need encouraging, 
and finally you found you had to 
resort to “don’ts.” Then he stopped 
coming to tell you all that he had 
been doing. Perhaps those “don’ts” 
were driving him away from you 
at the time he needed you most. 


Between ten and twenty a boy 
is forming his ambitions, acquiring 
ideals, visualizing his future. Right 
then he needs “dos,” not “don’ts.” 


The success of THE AMERICAN 
Boy is due to its unequaled ability 
to supply “dos,” not by preaching 


A Better Job Now! 


Why take small pay from uncertain jobs? Why 
be buffeted around from this to that, not know! 
whether you will have a job tomorrow or not 
You can change all that. Learn the auto repair 
business. Have a job at good pay wherever you go. 
Later have an independent business of your own. 
lf you are mechanically inclined, a few weeks’ 
training at Detroit can start you to real succss. 


BE A TRAINED MAN — SUCCESSFUL! 
Over 13 million autos need constant service. 
50 million tires, millions of batteries, electrical 
systems to be kept going. Welding to be done. 
ere are amazing opportunities for men who start 
now. Fit yourself to win one of the good jobs or to 
start a business of your own. 


COME TO THE AUTO CENTER 
Get first-hand knowledge and _ training (by 
factory-equipped methods) at the Michigan State 
p Automobile School. Hudson says, 
“Best school in America.” Other 
auto leaders say the same. Learn 
on latest equipment, under expert 
instructors. 

Act at once. 
Grasp this 
opportun- 
igs Find out 
what we can 
do for you. 
Write today 
for School 
Catalog and 
Personal let- 
ter answer- 
ing your 

guestions. 
A. G. Zeller 
President 


Michigan State Automobile School 
Box 91, 3729 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Get the FACTS—Write TODAY 
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boy with “‘Don’ts”’ 


or sentimentalizing, but by inspir- 
ing a boy’s imagination and kin- 
dling in him a worthy ambition. 


It is edited by men who realize 
that what interests a boy most, in- 
fluences him most. Their greatest 
effort is given to attract: and hold 
a boy’s keenest interest. The 
stories and articles are written by 
especially selected writers—men 
who are picked for their outstand- 
ing ability to go straight into a 
boy’s world and people it with fine 
characters that a boy admires and 
unconsciously emulates. 


Boys read THE AMERICAN Boy 
eagerly. They look forward to 
each new issue with a zest—look- 
ing for old friends in fresh adven- 
tures and hoping to meet new ones. 
And with each new number the 
boy acquires a finer conception of 
manhood and a greater compre- 
hension of life. That’s what has 
made THE AMERICAN Boy great 
——that’s why it is the finest maga- 
zine for boys in all the world. 

Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY 


for your son, and for the other boy in whom 
you are interested. They’ll whoop with joy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order with your news-dealer. 


A, The r B ; 
American Doy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 613 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tae 
American Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


E Name 
T Address 


SMASHING SALE 


By OliverTypewriter Co. 


While They Last 
1000 No. 9 


Never before an offer like this, and prob- 
ably never again! Only the great Oliver 
Company itself could doit. Famous Model 


eeaee 
No. 9 Oliver at the slashed price of onl 


DOWN $44.50—and a year to pay! Genuine No. 
Oliver with standard 3 bank keyboard and 

all late improvements, rebuilt throughout 
like new right in our own factory. The equal, we say, of 
any $100 typewriter on the market. And yours for only 
$44.50 on this special sale of 1,000 machines. 


Trial Offer—A Year to Pay 


Act quick before the 1,000 machines are gone. , how- 
ever, before you buy. Wegive you 5days’ free trial. Return 
or keep the Oliver as you decide. Nocost to you whatever 
for the free trial. A year to pay if you buy. Write today 
for full particulars of this sale. Mail coupon or posta! 


Oliver omen Ta 


9 Oliver er . 
Typewriter Co. , ilt hi: x 1068 
Rebuilt 7 one Typewriter Bias, Chicago 
achine # Please send me full particulars of your 
r Dept.) s o sensational sale of 1,000 No. 9 Olivers. 
writ Bee. 7 
Chicago 7’ 
DE NOME ace se es 
a 
” 
O” DOT CBG ssooniiiicsieiesssoo tang ninsek sc ncgcutenme eeweinenmnscemsianadcenvens cema 
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Own Your Own Hohner 


Push back the table, produce your pocket or- 
chestraand surprise your guests with the snap- 
piest dance music of their bright young lives. 


AFTER DINNER 
HARMONY 


Be ready with a Hohner, the monarch of 
mouth organs, for the after dinner dance, the 
impromptu party, and all the other jolly get- 
together times. You can easily learn to play 
it in an hour. Give Hohners at Christmas; 
nothing at the price will give so much pleas- 
ure. Ask your dealer for Hohner Free In- 
struction book; if he is out of them, write 
“M. Hohner, New York,” for a copy. Hohner 
Harmonicas are sold everywhere—S0c up. 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 


—-silently and efficiently 

charges your radio or 

automobile battery over 

night for a nickel. No 

stopping—no sticking— 

no muss—no fuss—no 
trouble. Self-polarizing — high charging rate — fin- 
ished in mahogany and gold—approved by Under- 
writers. Price $18.50 complete with ammeter ($25.00 
in Canada)—no extras to buy. 


WRITE FOR. FREE BOOKLET 
THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL ç 
DEVICES COMPANY? 

165 W.THIRD ST. 


CINcINNATE 


HOT WATER 


At BIG Saving in Gst 


you are assured constant hot water com- 
fort all winter with an Excelso Water 


Heater—at practically no cost. Your heating 
plant heats the water; 
no expense for gas or 
other fuel. 

Easily connected to 
your present heating 
boiler or furnace. 

Approved by 
ood Housekeeping 
Institute 

Endorsed and 
sold by leading 
boiler manufactur- 
ers and jobbers. 
Sizes for apart- 
ments and other 
large buildings, 

Write today 
forliterature. 
Name of plumber 
and type of heat- 
ing plant appreci- 
ated. 

EXCELSO 
Specialty Works 
315 Excelso Bldg. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXCELSO wares 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamfitters 


Type of 
Sieamor 
Vapor 

Heating | 
a >ystem 


Test Yourself and See 
How You Compare 


With College 
Students 


(Continued from page 53) 


of his becoming an electrical engineer. 

“He does not know that the work of 
an engineer is not primarily with his 
hands, but is in the realm of higher 
mathematics, dealing with problems that 
make the average brain reel. When the 
boy does find this out he abandons his 
idea of being another Steinmetz; but he 
has wasted time and effort before his 
dream is shattered. 

“Occasionally, when a boy has told me 
he wanted to be a banker, I have found 
that he had neither taste nor ability for 
the work. He simply had known some 
banker who was a wealthy and prominent 
citizen. When the boy expressed a pref- 
erence for banking, "te was merely de- 
claring his wish to become wealthy and 
prominent. 

“There is one choice which has not 
been expressed by any of our students. 
Not one of them has said that he would 
like to make things with his hands! And 
yet I don’t doubt that some of them, if 
they told their real preference, would 
say this. 

“I would be glad to have that happen. 
Many a man would be happier and more 
successful in the construction end of an 
industry than in the management end. 
I hope the time will come when youn 
men whose abilities are mechanical, an 
not mental, will follow their natural 
inclination, and go into the shops and 
workrooms instead of into offices and 
professions. 

“It would be a good thing for them and 
for industry. There are many oppor- 
tunities in the field of actual mechanical 
production which offer high rewards to 
men of the right type. Yet a boy will 
turn his back on this field—where he 
would be happy as well as successful— 
and go into a business office or into a 
profession, for which he has absolutely 
no talent, and where he never will amount 
to much.” 


AS S I said before, the mental alertness 
tests donot tell the whole story of your 
abilities and your possibilities. a is onl 

one of the factors to be considered. 

President Scott and Mr. Hopkins are 
using, at the university, a ‘“‘student- 
rating scale” which shows what may be 
regarded as five of the most important 
of these factors, or qualities. "the five 
qualities may be summarized as: Personal- 
ity, Perseverance, Mental Alertness, Con- 
fidence and Vigor, Reliability. You will 
find it interesting to rate yourself on this 
scale, and then to compare your own 
rating with the way other people mark 

ou. 

4 Mr. Hopkins has each student rated 
by three of his fellow students. And the 
student himself supplies the names of 
the men by whom he is to be rated. As 
he naturally gives the names of his 
friends, you might think that these 


Sat 
s + 
Ask tor HOrlick’s 
The ORIGINAL Safe 
Malted Mi 4 x 
> alte on Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for = Ages 


LOOK FOR 

THE RED RING 
ON THE 

LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


MAGAZINES 


a J.M. Hanson-Bennett ogera Renmar inten larg- 
ií i est in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


i| Gur new Catalog lists more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONEY SAVER. Send us 
hi? your name and address on post card to- 
p day and get this big free catalog. Boit new. 


“Agents Wanted. “particalare. | 
> J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 


1001 Bailey Building - Chicago, Illinois 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White’s Weather Prophet 
forecasts the weather 8 Weather 
to 24 hours In advance. 
Not a toy buta scientifically constructed 
instrument working | automatically. 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Present 
Made doubly interest: by the litti 
en of Hansel and Gretel and the efg- 


ures of H: 


F, W 

j hat th 

4 E he m weather willbe, = 25 
sty 


in sanada on rece: Sept ot 

SPEC TAL OF "FE; A anden nei Mostrated 
5, story of Hansel and Gretel, in colors, given 

Agents Wanted. away free with each order. 


DAVID WHITE, “Dept. 40, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RN MO 
FA, AT HOMES I 


“you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing or 

soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 

Directograph system, pay you cash each week and 

guarantee you steady work. Write for full particu- 

lars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE a LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000 
115 Colborne Building Torsha! Can. 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 


From N, Y., Jan. 15th, westward, by specially chartered 

new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons; oll burning. 4 mos. 

$1000 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs 

in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los “Angeles, 8 days 

Japan and China, Java, option 18 days in india; Cairo, 

Jerusalem, Athens, E Surope, etc. 

CLARK’S 2lst MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 

specially chartered White Star S., S. “Baltic,” 65 days, 

$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 

18 days Palestine and Egypt. 

F. C. CLARK Times Building New York 
for Yourself 


GOINTOBUSINES 


sea. p% NewS 
Candy Factory’’ in yo unity, ~~ 
thing Moua. makin; opportunity unlimited. AL eee. ea 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it tod "tputit of I 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE “EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Tri-State College -of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, eereoet or Chemical 


Dair 35 


Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No RE re 
examinations. High School Diploma not regu uired. 
pact courses made up of essentials only. rpenses ang 


For catalog address HILL SQUARE, ANGOLA, IND. 


ATENT Write for our Guide Books, List 


of Patent Buyers & “RECORD OF 

° INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and description of inventions for examina- 
tion and instructions. No charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Learn at Home py 
wonderful print - and -picture 
method that teaches in half 
usual time. Far superior to 
private teachers. Simple as A, 

C—a child can master it. 
Your lessons consist of real 
selections instead of tiresome 
exercises. When you finish one 
of these delightfully easy les- 
sons you’ve added a new ‘“‘piece” 
toyour list. You read real notes 
too—no “numbers” or trick 
music. Method is so thorough 
that many of our 300,000 stu- 
dents are band and orchestra 
LEADERS. 


Automatic 
Finger Control 


Our own invention — limbers, 
trains and guides your fingers 
so that they fall into ropėr 
place almost automatical. 


Free Book and Sample Lesion 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U. S. School home study method. Write 
now, however, before free books and sample lessons 
are gone. Mention your favorite instrument or 
whether you prefer vocal music. Please write your 
name and address plainly. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4411 Brunswick Bldg., 
Learn Cartooning 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 


from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 

stamps for full Information and chart e) 
to test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


Play by NOTE 

iano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, 
Harp, ’Cello, 
Trombone, 
Flute, Clari- 
net, Piccolo, 
Saxophone, 
Ukulele, 
Guitar. 


Harmony and 
Composition, 


njo, Tenor 
Banjo, Voice 
and Speech 
Culture. 
Drums and 
Traps, Auto- 
matic Finger 
Control, etc. 


N. Y. C. 


Dignified, exclusive profession. 
sompetition. $5,000 to $10,000 Incomes for experts. Easy by our method. 
Eet. 1916. Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write for details. 


American Landscape School, 72-H, Newark, New York 


The Sargent School rge 


Education 
Established 1881 


Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


eS SE oT es 
BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 spates pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of A ta. 
poset I advantages in music, oratory, art, fg 
ture. 31 buildings, out-door 
Eae back riding, e alog and illustrates sd book. 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Are you undecided about your future 
Are you groping blindly wondering 
what you ought to do? Would you 
like to know for just what kind of § 
work you are best fitted? Would you like to 


Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? § 


We can help you decide. We can show you 

how to get ahead quickly—how you can 

make most of your abilities and how you can be a big 
money maker. You will be under no obligation if you 
will drop a line for full information. 


DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
Dept. PA81, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Introduce “Sodereze.” A new wonder. A 
pure solder in paste form. Workslikemagic. 
Stopsallleaks. For mending buckets, 
cooking utensils, milk pails, ws anks,tin 
roofs—everything including ite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys. 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists, ete. No 
leak too bad to repair. Just apply a 
little ‘‘Sodereze,"" light a match and 
that’s all. Put up in handy metal tubes W arry quantity right 
with you. Write for money-making pr roporition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0., 8747 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Housewives, me- 


friends would mark him too high, simply 
because of their friendship for him. 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. na R “when 
I ask for the three names, the student 
will smile and put down the names of 
three of his fraternity brothers. I accept 
them without comment. But I go on to 
explain that he probably will be named as 
one of those who are to rate some other 
student. 

GW hen you come to do that, I say to 
him, ‘you will want to do it honestly, 
without prejudice for or against the man. 
No one outside of this department will 
know how you mark a student; and no one 
will know how a student marks you. 
But we can be of much greater service 
to you if the men who are to rate you will 
do it without bias of any kind.’ 

“When I have explained this,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, with a smile, “the student often 
asks for the slip on which he has written 
the three names, explaining that he would 
like to change one of them. Sometimes 
he changes two, substituting those of men 
outside of his fraternity. 

“The basis of this whole work is a 
desire to understand these students, to 
help them to understand themselves, and 
to direct them in using this understanding. 
And I want to say, out of my experience 
with these hundreds of young men, that 
the average student is all right!” 


“WEY not apply the mental alertness 
tests to the members of the faculty, 
as well as to the students?” I asked. 

“Possibly that will be done sometime,” 
said Mr. Hopkins. “In giving tests to 
members of a business organization, we 
start with the president and the other 
executive officers. It is more important 
to know their rating than to know that 
of the office boys. The president’s mental 
alertness affects the whole business. That 
of an office boy is important chiefly to 
the boy hirself and to his immediate 
superiors. 

“Incidentally, we gave the tests in one 
business organization where one of the 
office boys made a higher rating in mental 
alertness than the president made. And 
the president was an able man too.’ 

“What did it prove about the office 
boy? ?” I asked. 

‘Merely that he had a keen, active 
mind,” replied Mr. Hopkins. “He starts 
with one important asset. He is certainl 
worth watching. What he achieves will 
depend on his energy, ambition, integrity, 

erseverance, personality, and health. 
[f he has those qualities, he is bound to 
succeed. If he hasn’t them, he will be 
distanced by someone, perhaps of inferior 
mental alertness, who does have them. 

“That is why, as I said before, the 
prospect is not necessarily gloomy for a 
person who does not have a high rating 
in mental alertness. A man is the sum of 
all his qualities. He is mind and body 
plus character and personality.” 


“GEE! Ain’t It Great to be a Boss!” 
That’s what an office boy said when 
his chief went out for a two-hour 
luncheon. Next month the head of a 
great engineering corporation tells 
you the four things that will deter- 
mine whether or not that .boy will 
ever become a boss. You can fit these 
same principles to your own case. 


Don’t burn expensive, dirty coal and wood! 
A new cheap fuel gives three times the heat 
—and gives you the convenience of city gas, 
without a single change to your range, 
heating stove or furnace. No more ashes, 
no more smoke, soot and coal dust. 


Amazing Invention— 


3 Times Heat of Coal 


An amazing invention—called 
the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner—actu- 
ally burns 95% air—using ony 
5% kerosene {common coal-oi 

the cheapest fuel there is)— 
turning them into an actual gas 
that burns with an intense hot 
flame. No wicks, no odor, no 
smoke, no carbon. Absolutely safe 
—will last a ltfetime—guaranteed 
togiveperfect heating satisfaction 
any degree, when and as you want 
it, by simply turning a little 
valve. Over 150,000 now in use. 


Special Low Price 


Introductory Offer 


If you mail the coupon at once 
you will be in time to get 
pale ecial Low Price 
uctory Offer Mr. 
Oliver is making to the 
readers of this magazine. 
But you must act quick- 
ly; by sending us your 
name at once you will 
be entitled to this spe- 
cial price whether you 
buy now or later. Fill 
in and mail the coupon 
immediately. 


OLIVER 


OILGAS BURNERS 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
2153-K OLIVER BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers 
of Oil-Gas Burners in the world. 


Canadian Distributor: 2153-K Oliver Building, 
oronto, Ont. 


16 Models, fit any 
range, heater oF 


furnace. 


AGENTS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Oliver Representatives 
make big money—$500 
and more a month— 
$75.00 a week easy. Ex- 


clusive territory—real 
co-operation. Write at 
ones for Free Sample 


ase Offer, interesting 
anaes and full details. 
fe Beak Silver, Address 
B. M liver, president, 
t address below. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 
2153-K Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mos 

Send me your FREE Book “NEW Kind of HEAT,” and 
Special Low Price Introductory Offer. I am interested in 


the burner for a 
Coal Heating (Steam) (Hot Water) 


Range Stove (Hot Air) Furnace 
NGM iia seb eRe Be aii Saw Daa Es apa w erode Cae EE STS 
pt” PEPE ERUPT OTT eh eae Ee SC ae 
CUD 2 sara Fe Gaede HIG OER REI Stale ic ivcccnescvvesses 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the Gat with a 


SPORT COAT 


Bes isn’t gold; lead isn’t 
silver; glass isn’t a dia- 
mond, and shoddy isn’t virgin 
wool and never can be. 


Thermo is the virgin wool 
coat with the double guarantee 
that protects you against shoddy. 


Thermo is 
the King of 
Comfort Coats 
—at home, in 
the office, at 
work or play. 
Elastic knitted 
fabric; not 
bulky; straps 
at wrists for 
tight or loose 
cuffs; washing instructions with 
each coat. 


Worn all the Year ’Round 

Made in good looking Scotch 
Grain and heather mixtures; 
prices $7.50 to $10.00; Vests 
$5.00. 


Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger in the neck. If 


your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


outings 
motoring 
football 


traveling 
hiking 
office or 
home wear 


Send for free copy of “Virgin 
Wool vs. Shoddy,” an authori- 
tative booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. A, 349 Broadway, New York 


f “From Sheep's Back To Yours” 


A Mother Who Founded a Great 


Business on $38 
(Continued from page 59) 


“On the card was my address. Whether 
it was the last straw I do not know; but 
eople who had not responded to the 
bees began to order from those cards.” 
The great need which had sent Mrs. 
MacDougall into business became more 
urgent after the first six months. Her 
husband had entered a sanitarium, which 
he did not leave until his death. Her 
father died; and the settling of his estate 
revealed that just enough remained to 
care for her mother, who was an invalid. 
“I believe this great need,” she said, 
“was the driving force that enabled me 
to live through those first few years. It 
developed in me what I find to be the 
strongest factor in the lives of the success- 
ful men and women whom I have known. 
That factor is—single-mindedness. I was 
forced into this mental habit by the very 
urgency of my position; but it can be 
achieved by anyone who tries hard enough. 
“Single-mindedness is a kind of per- 
etual concentration of thought. It al- 
ows very little of one’s thinking power 
to go anywhere but to the one direct ob- 
ject. I was utterly untrained in business, 
ut I had been taught in my school 
days that the moment I permitted any 
idea to enter my head except the one upon 
which I was working I would find little 
brain power left for my work. 

“My schoolmistress, Miss Brackett, 
ran a very unusual school. None of her 
pupils ever received marks or had to pass 
examinations; but they were taught that 
the human brain can be made as respon- 
sive to the will as the human fingers are. 
We were expected to master mental tasks 
as we mastered the piano keys. After 
all the intervening years the habits of 
thought which this remarkable woman 
had produced in me came to my rescue. 
“I HAVE always believed that my inex- 

perience in business kept me from many 
discouragements. I had little idea of what 
I ma meet in the way of difficulties, so 
couldn’t worry about them. Worrying 
over difficulties that may come has always 
seemed to me a futile game and a dan- 
gerous one. Worrying breeds doubt. And 
disaster follows doubt. Those two d’s are 
inseparable. The bigger the doubt the 
more .complete the disaster. 

“Warding off fear and doubt and 
disaster is the negative form of single- 
mindedness. The positive side of it is the 
motor that shoots you forward. I had 
to focus on coffee, because it was the onl 
thing I knew anything about. I didn’t 
know much about even that. But I did 
know that it must ‘taste good.’ So I 
became a hunter after good-tasting coffee. 

“I went around, sampling any coffee 
advertised as ‘delicious’ or ‘surpassing.’ 
I tried coffee in all the best hotels and 
restaurants. I trained myself to remem- 
ber different flavors; and I tried to evolve 
blends that would taste better than any 
I had sampled. 

“I knew, too, that even the best coffee 
could be spoiled in the making. So I 
began to-instruct my customers in the 
art of making it. I had to sell percolators 


to satisfy these customers, although I was 
not equipped to sell them and had no idea 
of making this a part of the business. 

“My first summer in business did not 
start well, as my friends, who were also 
my customers, were all leaving town. 
But as I had to live through the summer 
I tried to find a market that did not move 
with the seasons. I began to call at 
hospitals, institutional homes, sanita- 
riums, and at colleges which had summer 
sessions. As the orders from these were 
much larger than those from individuals, 
I opened a new field of work. 

“Before long someone asked me if I 
could also supply tea; and although I 
never had sold any tea I replied that 
I could, and would quote prices. Then I 
began a tea-tasting study. In a short 
time I had more than doubled my 
income, for the profits on tea exceeded 
those on coffee, and my coffee customers 
became tea customers as well. 

“One day I went to see the officials 
in charge of a fresh-air fund for children. 
The physician informed me that they 
used very little coffee and tea; but that 
if I could sell a good cocoa he would be 
interested. I promised the cocoa, and 
straightway went to cocoa-tasting. When 
I found one that suited me and that had 
the health-building properties needed by 
children, I aniseed on it, got the order, 
and so set out in the cocoa business. 

“Most people stick to a food or drink 
that they like. It is difficult to get any- 
one to try a new coffee or tea; but once 
they are pleased they are likely to drink 
it until death. Men are just as particular 
about their coffees and teas as women are. 

“There are many kinds of coffee and 
tea. Both men and women are much more 
fastidious about teas than about coffees. 

“Orange Pekoe is a favorite with many 
customers. Ming Cha is a commercialized 
tea taken from the Emperor of China’s 
own garden; Cha meaning tea and 
Ming referring to the famous Ming 
dynasty. Most dealers sell these teas. 
A new kind that is coming into favor is 
flower-scented tea, in which the dried 
leaves of flowers are brewed with the tea. 

“Coffee de luxe might be pure Java, 
but this is not now easily obtainable. 
The favorite coffees are blends of Java 
and Mocha; also blends of Central 
American coffees, which have a distinct 
flavor very different from those of the 
Eastern Continent. 


“YVHEN I began business, I had known 
how to approach people socially, 
but I found that a business approach was 
a very different matter. The biggest help 
I had in this was my sincere liking for 
people. This is a tremendous asset. Any- 
one who starts in business without it should 
try to cultivate it at once. When you ap- 
proach a man with a business proposition, 
or with any proposition, his powers of 
resistance are at once on the alert. The 
way in which you are thinking of him is 
reflected in his attitude to you. 

“Next you have to offer him a candid 
honesty both as to your goods and your 
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an Albino? 


If you are a genuine Albino with skin the hue 
of milk, I imagine ordinary white talcum suits 
you famously for after-shaving use. 


But practically every male has some coloring 


matter in his skin. Against that coloration 
chalk-white powder has a tendency to look 
pretty ghastly. 

The Mennen chemists were able to develop 
a talcum that blends perfectly with every hue 
of masculine hide. 


Those chemists tell me that cuticle varies 
from ruddy to sallow and pale to swarthy be- 
cause of pigmentation. After studying every 
known shade of skin they evolved a tone for 
talcum so neutral that it is invisible on any 
he-face. 

This talcum is fittingly named Mennen Tal- 
cum for Men. While imperceptible itself, Tal- 
cum for Men removes the objectionable shine 
that always indicates a recently acquired shave. 


Skin specialists encourage the use of this tal- 
cum because of its unique drying effect. After 
your morning shave and rinsing, some moisture 
stays in the pores, even when the towel has 
done its best. But note how Talcum for Men 
meets this situation. 


Every tiny particle acts like a miniature 
sponge, drying the skin perfectly and keeping 
it in healthy, normal condition. To achieve 
comfort and combat colds, don’t confine this 
drying trick just to the face. Put the powder 
all over you after you bathe. 


_ Your druggist sells Mennen Talcum for Men 
in handsome shaker tins at a quarter apiece. 
Ask him for one. 

e. 
ten 


(Mennen Salesmes) d 


THe Mennen 
Mewar. MJ. U.S.A 


purpose. Honesty, in the sense in which 
we usually speak of it, is negative. We 
call a man honest when he does not steal 
or trick or lie. But real honesty is the 
kind of thing that makes you take every 
project into a.corner of your own soul and 
examine it by that internal standard 
every man possesses. When you have 
examined your proposition in that light 
of honesty, go out and ask for what you 
know you have a right to ask for, and 
you'll get it. If you don’t get it, fight for it. 

“If you like the people with whom you 
are dealing you will find yourself doing 
all kinds of small things, mainly because 
you know people will like them, but 
which, standardized and applied in larger 
form, become definite business policies. 
When I traveled about I grew to like 
the heads of the institutions I visited. I 
wanted to keep in touch with them, so 
sent out a few leters here and there; 
hardly business letters, in the strict sense, 
rather, friendly letters on my personal 
stationery. But I did include some busi- 
ness announcement, usually slipped in on 
a separate card. 

“These friendly letters are now a very 
definite part of my business. Every 
customer receives one from me at least 
twice a year. During a period of general 
financial depression this personal touch 
proved of unsuspected value. There was 
a rising market in coffee. My capital, 
never too large, was exhausted. Yet I 
had to buy then, in order to protect my 
customers against a still greater rise 
which threatened. 


“WITH business in general somewhat 
demoralized, I didn’t want to ask 
credit, so I sat down and wrote to my cus- 
tomers, explaining to them, asking them to 
send checks with their orders, so that I 
might buy and secure the price quoted. 
The response was immediate, almost over- 
whelming. My customers financed my busi- 
ness through that stormy period; and they 
also got their coffee cheaper, as aresult. 

“Such commercial candor seems to me 
a valuable policy. People like to receive 
confidences; they like to know what you 
are doing and how you do it. When I 
started out I wasn’t able to ‘put up a 
front.’ But if I were doing it all over 
again, I should not put one up even if I 
could. I told my customers frankly in 
those first days that I made fourteen 
cents a pound on coffee sold by the single 
pound. Not only did none of them seem 
to begrudge me the profit but everyone 
was interested and pleased to be ‘on the 
inside’ of our mutual business deal. 

“I wonder,” she meditated, hesitating, 
“if I am making all this seem too easy. 
If I could talk to all young people as I 
talk to my sons I would tell them frankly 
that achievement means a life sentence 
at hard labor. But if you add work to the 
will to succeed, the kind of work that 
gives you a backache,” she said, smiling, 
“you will not mind serving your sentence, 
for it will bring its own rewards.” 


“ARE You Keeping Your Friendships 
in Good Repair?” is the subject of 
a remarkably practical article next 
month by Holworthy Hall. Respect 
for other people’s beliefs, time, com- 
fort, pride, and convenience, he says, 
is the best investment in the world. 


Guaranteed 
Shaves 


The only articles which can be safely 
guaranteed are the kind so good that no 
guarantee is needed. 


We wouldn’t have dared to guarantee 
Mennen shaves if we hadn’t known to a 
certainty that every man who tries it is 
convinced clear down to his subconscious 
mind that Mennen’s is the finest Shaving 
Cream that ever tackled his beard. 


Here is our guarantee. 


After a week’s trial, you can send tube 
to me and I will refund purchase price if 
you are not satisfied that the following 
claims have been fully proved: 

1. Mennen’s gives quick, comfort- 
able shaves. 

2. A small amount of Cream and 
plenty of water form an enor- 
mous mass of lather which never 
dries on the face but which to- 

_ tally softens the meanest beard 
that ever grew. 

3. You get perfect results with any 
kind of water—cold or hot—hard 
or soft. 

4. You don’t have to rub in the - 
lather with fingers. 

5. Mennen’s has a heavy content of 
Boro-glycerine, a wonderfulemol- 
lient which soothes the skin and 
keeps it in fine condition. 

6. Blades last longer and seem 
sharper. 

7. Your skin doesn’t itch or feel 
drawn. No alkali. 

8. Mennen’s is economical—less 
than 4 of a cent per shave. 


Mennen’s comes in two sizes—the big 
50 cent size for home use and the con- 
venient 35 cent tube for traveling. 

Read my guarantee again and then 
buy a tube. Get a tin of Mennen 
Talcum for Men at the same time. It 
removes the skin-shine, dries the pores 
scientifically and protects the face. 
Tinted the color of your skin. 

e 
tase Heng 
(Mennen Salesman) 
THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


“If we could only bring 
this book to America!” 


ERE is an actual photograph 
of a Glasgow printer’s mas- 
terpiece; a single beautiful 

volume containing all the works of 

Shakespeare—everything he ever 

wrote! 

pee one copy of this wonderful 
ook came into our hands. Eve 

one who saw it wanted a copy. It 

was a miracle of the printer’s art. 


“If we could only bring this book 
to America,” we said, “a hundred 
thousand copies would be sold 
overnight.” 
But a hundred thousand copies are 
not available. At Collins’ Clear- 
Type Press, in Glasgow, we found 
ay thousand unbound books. 
We rushed them aboard a fast liner, 
bound them in genuine, flexible, 
grain leather, and now offer them 
to the first few readers of THE 
AMERICAN MacaziNn_E who send for 
them. 


Tear off this coupon now. It may 
be months before we can get an- 
other supply, if we ever can. The 
limited edition de luxe of less than 
5,000 copies will be swept off our 
shelves so quickly that you must 
order at once. 

The combination of India paper 
(1312 clearly printed pages in one 
volume), Scotch presswork, Collier 
binding, and sale by mail direct to 
you, makes this opportunity unique. 
But you must act quickly. Send no 
money; this coupon brings the book 
by mail insured. 


n È SS 
Publishers of Good Books since 1875 
ET atc EE RER A a E. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
| 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
| Send me, charges prepaid, one copy of Shakespeare's 
{ ay complete in one volume. 
] When the book is delivered, 1 will deposit $1.50 


[ Catt the postman, and send you $1.00 each month 
í until the full price of $6.50 has been paid. 
OR 


l 
l 
|] 
l 
( [ 1 will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which | 
( will be credited as payment in full if I retain the book. | 
(Mark X In square to indicate plan of payment you I 
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oor Money back if you're not satisfied.) 
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Aren’t Husbands 
Queer! 


(Continued from page 63) 


as soon as they had gone. I should let 
him see the stark and simple truth. I 
had wanted to like his friend’s wife and 
make her like me, and I would have done 
my best for his sake. He had ruined this 
now, forever. After this, the only thing 
in the world I hoped was that I should 
never see Frank Kirsted’s wife again. 

Suddenly, I caught myself back. So 
excited was I becoming in my hurt and 
anger that I was forgetting I wasn’t alone 
with Will. In another minute I should be 
crying violently right there in the living- 
room with Frank Kirsted’s wife. 

I snatched myself back wildly and made 
some desperate remark. She didn’t an- 
swer me at all. I felt a flash of resent- 
ment sweep over me. I couldn’t blame 
her for thinking me an utter, hopeless 
dub, but she might at least have the com- 
mon politeness to help me carry it off as 
well as I could. Then Key De baa that 
she was blushing simply scarlet. She 
started to say something, and to my sur- 
prise her voice sounded entirely different 
from the polite “cawn’t and eyether” 
way we had been talking. 

“I am so mad at Frank,” she was say- 
ing, “that I feel as though T’d never speak 
to him again.” 

“Mad at Frank!” I echoed. 

“To bring me crashing in on you to 
dinner like this, when you weren’t expect- 
ing me or anything. You must think I’m 
a perfect idiot, to come to dinner when 
yo hadn’t called yet and when you 

adn’t invited me, and—Frank told me 
we were invited—I thought of course it 
was you who had asked us—” 

She turned several shades redder still, 
and suddenly the truth swept over me. 
She was stiff and offish because she was 
embarrassed to death. She felt just as 
uncomfortable as I did. Everything that 
I thought she was thinking of me, she 
thought that I was thinking of her! 

“Didn’t Frank tell you it was a sur- 
prise?” I gasped. 

“Of course not!” she said. “I do hope 
you'll believe that I wouldn’t ever have 
come if ld known—a perfect stranger 
and everythin 

“Of course f believe i it,” I said sudden- 
ly. I felt a great wave of pity for her 
plight. She was feeling just as I had felt. 

he was a victim, too, just as I had been, a 
victim to her husband’s idea of a “nice 
surprise.” 


FORGOT the ashes and the kitchen 

plates and the peanut shells in my eager- 
ness to make her feel comfortable. I told 
her how Will had wanted me to go calling 
that night on the way home from the pic- 
nic. She laughed at that, and then she 
told me how Frank had wanted to bring 
her to see me here before I had ever called 
on her at all. 

“He said, ‘Oh, Will wouldn’t have mar- 
ried a formal kind of girl. You don’t 
have to stand on formality with Will’s 
wife. She’s a good scout.” 

“Oh, my soul!’ I began to laugh at 
that. “That is just what Will told me 
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STEERO bouillon cubes. 
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one can learn the newest dances at 
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needed. So simple even a child 
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about you, that Frank wouldn’t have 
married you if you hadn’t been a good 
scout.” 

“TIsn’t that just like a man?” she ex- 
claimed. “Why, I can tell exactly what 
any woman is going to think about any- 
thing, but to hear Frank try to set me 
right you’d think he was an expert on 
women, himself. ‘Oh, she’ll never notice 
that,’ he’ll say, ‘she’s old Joe’s wife.’ As 
though being old Joe’s wife would keep a 
girl from knowing which way is up!” 

“And does Frank try to surprise you?” 
I asked. 

“Does he!” 

“One day last week,” I told her, “Will 
got me on the train to go down to Verblen 
to the library, and when we were all on 
the way, if he didn’t spring it on me that 
he had tickets for the theatre and that we 
were on the way in to the city. ‘Jn these 
shoes? I gasped. ‘Oh, sure,’ Will said, 
‘nobody’Il see them. People don’t pay for 
theatre tickets to look at your shoes.” He 
actually thought that settled it, and 
couldn’t understand why I couldn’t have 
just as good a time as though I’d been 
properly dressed to go.” 

“Frank might have done that very 
thing,” said Frank’s wife understand- 
ingly. She was really a very congenial 

irl. She had just seemed cool and stiff 
ee she had been ill at ease. “It’s 
queer men don’t seem to have any sense 
about things of that kind,” she went on, 
“and I guess they’re mostly alike. Why, 
my sister, Margery, married a man as dif- 
ferent as can be from Frank, and yet she 
has the same sort of things to put up with. 
In her very last letter she told me about 
letting their little boy—John is just two— 
make mud pies out in their back yard in 
his dirty, torn rompers, Sunday morning, 
till she got around to clean him up. 

“When she went to get him she found 
that Donald—that’s her husband—had 
taken him for a walk. About an hour 
later they came back, and she found that 
Donald had stopped in at the Davidsons 
with little John in that condition. Mrs. 
Davidson is awfully nifty, keeps a nurse- 
maid, and dresses her two children just 
alike—you know that kind. Margery 
was horrified and asked if Mrs. Davidson 
was at home. Don said, oh sure, she took 
care of John while he and Davidson went 
to the garage to look at a new car. Don 
was actually cross at Margery when she 
told him just what Mrs. Davidson would 
doubtless say all over town about the 
dirty, shabby way she kept little John. 
Don insisted that Mrs. Davidson wasn’t 
that kind of woman, that if she had been 
Dave never would have married her.” 

Frank’s wife looked at me and I looked 
at her. Then we both raised helpless eyes 
to heaven. 

“T think one of the greatest problems of 
married life,” I said, “is your husband’s 
friends’ wives.” 

I stopped short, suddenly realizing that 
I was speaking to one of my husband’s 
friends’ wives. But I needn’t have felt so 

uilty. 

“So do I,” she said. She had forgotten 
it, too. We were drawn together as people 
always are, by a common trouble. 


HEN they went home, along toward 
midnight, Will and I stood in our 
door till they had turned the corner, then I 
turned to Will to tell him just exactly what 
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I thought of his birthday surprise. But 
before Thad time to say a word he dodged 
back into the kitchen. 

“Wait a minute,” he called, as I turned 
to follow him, “don’t you come out here 
yet.” 

I was so surprised I stopped, with my 
mouth already opened to begin. 

“Now,” he called, ‘come on in!” 

“Will,” I said, pushing open the door, 
“I think that of all things for you to” 

But I got no further. Sheer amazement 
took my voice away from me. 

There, standing on the kitchen table 
was something I had wanted for five years 
before I was married at all and, since hav- 
ing a home of my own, had felt I would 
almost shave my head and sell my hair to 
get. A little brass electric teakettle with 
a brass tray and a little brass sugar and 
creamer! 


I WAS so taken aback that I just stood 
and stared with my mouth wide open. I 
know how people must feel when they are 
suddenly left fortunes. After having once 
ped one, I never expected to have a 

rass electric teaset, or at least not till I 
was too old to care whether I had any- 
thing or not. But I had never been re- 
signed to not having one. And now there 
it stood, winking and gleaming and shining 
under the electric light! 

While I stood, too surprised to be able 
to say a word, Will came over and put his 
arm around me. 

“Happy birthday!” he said. ‘“Sur- 
prised you, didn’t I, little Doll?” 

“Why, I—I—” I simply couldn’t be- 
lieve. I went over and lifted up the tea- 
kettle, almost expecting it to vanish when 
I touched it. 

“But, Will, they’re so terribly expen- 
sive,” I faltered. 

“Nothing you want as bad as that is 
any too expensive if I can get it,” said 
Will. “Don’t you worry about the price. 
It’s all paid for, and it’s bought out of my 
own money.” 

“Will!” I said, suddenly realizing where 
the money must have come from. “You 
bought it with the money that you’ve 
been saving for your fishing trip!” 

For months, Will had been putting his 
share of the “luxury part” of our budget 
away to go on a week’s fishing trip with 
Roger Lane and Howard Merton. They’d 
been counting on going, and Will had 
stopped even having himself an ice-cream 
soda, to save up for it. 

“Oh, I don’t give a darn about that 
trip,” said Will. “It would be more 
bother than it would be worth, getting 
the work ahead at the office so that 1 
could go, and—and everything. I haven’t 
been figuring on going for some time.” 

He did it pretty well for a person who 
isn’t much used to lying, but he couldn’t 
fool me. Id seen him taking out his rod 
in the attic and looking it over to be sure 
it was all right. Id seen how he looked 
when he and Roger talked about it. He 
hadn’t decided he didn’t care about going 
on that trip; he’d given it up just to get 
me a brass teaset. 

Suddenly the tears that I had kept back 


all the evening came rushing to my eyes. 

“Oh, Will, sweetheart,” I said huskily, 
“you shouldn’t have done it!” 

He followed me across the kitchen and 
put his arm around me again. 

“Why shouldn’t I?’ he said. ‘Can’t I 
spond my own money on whatever I’d get 
the most fun out of? Why, Dolly, there 
isn’t a thing in the world I could have I’d 
ever get the fun out of that I did out of 
seeing the way you looked when you saw 
that standing on the table. Look here, 
what are you crying for? Don’t you like 
it?” 

“I l-love it,” I said, burrowing my head 
into his shirt front, “ but—oh, Will, I don’t 
deserve to have a h-husband like you.” 

“Stop it,” said Will, kissing the top of 
my head. “A fellow who wouldn’t like to 
do spy thing he could make a girl like 

ou happy would be a funny guy. Sto; 
i. I say py He shook me by the ghoalden 
and kissed my neck. ‘Come out of it and 
have another look at the teapot. Pretty 
slick, isn’t she?” 

Sniffing a little, I looked over again at 
the beautiful set shining and gleaming on 
the table. It would never be just a teaset 
to me, though. It would always be a fish- 
ing trip that Will gave up, that he-hon- 
estly wanted to give up, just to make me 
happy. No wonder that as I looked at it 
again, fresh tears came and made its shiny 
brass glimmer and dance through the blur. 

“Pretty slick little teapot, isn’t she?” 
Will repeated. And as I looked up at 
him, I suddenly realized that I had for- 
gotten all about Frank and his wife and 


_ the surprise dinner. What called me back 


to it now was Will’s look. It was the 
same broad, beaming grin he had worn 
when he had brought in the beefsteak on 
the cracked kitchen platter. He didn’t 
see a bit.of difference in the two surprises; 
he honestly thought one was just as nice 
as the other. 

“Gosh, Dolly,” he said, his arm tight 
around me, “you don’t know how tickled 
I am that you and Frank’s wife took to 
each other so.” 

“Oh, Will!’ I laughed a little, a choked, 
teary laugh, holding tight to Will. He 
was so big and blundering and clumsy 
and so dear—so dear. 


FRANK'S wife and I getting acquainted 
over our husbands’ faults, Will’s sur- 
prise party that nearly kept us from ever 
getting acquainted at all, Will’s birthday 
present blurring and dancing through my 
tears, the fishing trip he wouldn’t have— 
oh, if there were times when Frank’s wife 
wanted to throw things at him, I knew 
there were times, too, when she felt she 
would lay down her life for him and 
wasn’t even good enough for that. Mar- 
riage is so mixed. 

“I guess,” Will was saying compla- 
cently, “that there is something in having 
their husbands friends that draws women 
together.” 

i rubbed my cheeks against his rough 
sleeve, smiling yet teary, too. 

“There is something in having hus- 
bands,” I agreed, “that draws women to- 
gether.” 


“HOW Many of These Errors Do You Make?” is the subject next month 
of an interview that will help you to speak correctly. John Erskine, pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University, gives a list of the commonest 
mistakes people make in conversation, and tells how to avoid them. 
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“Your bath 
goes only skin deep 


EFRESHING and neces- 

sary as the bath may be, 

it secures only external clean- 

liness. Far more important 

is internal cleanliness. For 

on this depend health and 
youthful energy. 


You cannot be healthy if you do 
not keep clean internally. A 
clogged intestinal system is a dis- 
ease-breeder. Here start minor ail- 
ments, each of which takes toll of 
your health and vitality. Poisons 
flood your system and your power 
of resistance is lowered. Health, 
even life itself, is threatened. In 
this clogging, say intestinal spe- 
cialists, lies the primary cause of 
more than three-quarters of all ill- 
ness, including the gravest diseases 
of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent ill- 
ness by maintaining internal clean- 
liness through the regular use of 
Nujol. Nujol is not a laxative. 
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Nujol prevents intestinal clogging 
by lubrication, the method now 
employed by medical authorities 
throughout the world. Nujol 
lubricates and softens the food 
waste and thus hastens its passage 
through and out of the body. 


Don't give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush 
your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Like pure 
water it is harmless. Nujol estab- 
lishes the habit of internal clean- 
liness—the healthiest habit in the 
world. 


If you would maintain health and 
youthful energy adopt this habit 
of internal cleanliness. Nujol will 
make every day brighter and your 
enjoyment of life more keen. Keep 
a bottle of Nujol in the bath room 
cabinet as a daily reminder. For 
sale at all druggists. 


Nujol 


ey 
REG US PAT OFF. 


Makes you regular as clockwork 
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Faulty’ 


Elimination 
Your doctor will tell you that most 
of the gravest diseases of life are - 
caused by poisining which results 
from intestinal clogging. Minor 
ailments warn that clogging is pres- 
ent and call for systematic measures 
to overcome the condition 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanentinjury. 


Medical science, through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation and exhaustive tests, has found 
in lubrication a means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The geatle lubri- 
cant, Nujol, penetrates and softens the 
hard food waste. Thus it enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol is not a medicine and cannot 
cause distress. Nujol hastens the rate 
of flow of the intestinal stream, pre- 
venting intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world for the relief of faulty elimi- 
nation in people of all ages. 


Complexion Troubles: Science now 
knows that poisons from intestinal 
sluggishness are the chief cause of per- 
sonal unattractiveness. Carried by the 
blood they reach every body cell, the 
millions of cells that compose the skin, 
the roots of the hair and the eyes. No 
wonder that through faulty elimination 
the skin becomes sallow, muddy, rough- 
ened, blotched or disfigured with pim- 
ples or other blemishes. Itis not strange 
that the hair loses its sheen and the 
eyes become dull. 


Nujol should be taken regularly for the 
complexion. Nujol overcomes and pre- 
vents intestinal sluggishness. It thus 
keeps the body free fon poisons which 
are the principal cause of complexion 
troubles. 


Nujol is the most effective aid to a clear, 
healthy, lovely skin. 


Guaranteed K Standard 
y Nujol Fon 59 Rother} Oil Co, 
Laboratories \Q5 E = (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 829-Y, 7 Hanover Square, New York. 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a trial 
bottle of Nujol and 16-page klet, “Faulty Elim- 
ination.’ (For booklet only, check here [J and send 
without moncy.) 


Name 


Address. 
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Johnny Finds a Champion 


(Continued from page 57) 


smart. Did you see the Prince of Wales 
in the movies? He had one.” 

Johnny smiled. If she didn’t have such 
big frank eyes he would have sworn she 
was making fun of him. She wasn’t that 
kind of girl, though. He could see that. 
She was drinking him in and her appre- 
ciation of him seemed extravagant. Had 
she been a city girl Johnny Malane 
would have thought he was being vamped. 
But she wasn’t like city girls. For one 
thing she had on a checked bungalow- 
style apron, and she looked, well, whole- 
some. She made Johnny think of home- 
made pies and apple jelly. She looked 
like the first girl in the milkmaid chorus 
of a Broadway musical show when you 
are far enough away to miss the make-up. 

“I was told I might find Terror Brown 
here,” said he. 

“He lives here,” she replied, seemingly 
surprised; “but he’s not at home. id 
you come up from the city to see him?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“That’s too bad,” said the girl; “but 
he’ll be home to-morrow. Was it some- 
thing about the championship?” 

“Why, yes,” said the fight manager, 
“that is—er—sort of.” It mustn’t leak 
out that a stranger was in town looking 
for the champion. Somebody might get 
to him and put foolish notions into his 
head about his value. Some of these be- 
ginners wanted a fortune to have a fellow 
make them, instead of being glad of the 
opportunity to get somewhere. 

“When is the big battle?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Not for two weeks,” said the girl, 
smiling. “Won’t you sit down?” 

ohnny dropped his bag and complied. 
“ Where does it come off? Here?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the girl; “in Augusta, 
in the big convention hall. We couldn’t 
accommodate the crowds here.” 


HIS was music to the ears of the 
shrewd Johnny. Terror Brown must 
be good to draw that well. He mentally 
figured up what the bout might pull, and 
divided the amount into sixty-forty 
parts, retaining the larger dividend for 
himself, a habit among fight managers. 

“Is the Terror out of town?” 

“In Brattleboro,” said the girl, casting 
an approving eye over her visitor’s 
raiment. 

“That’s in Vermont, ain’t it?” 

She nodded. 

Johnny made circles on the floor with 
his cane and seemed in no hurry to de- 
part. “I suppose you’re proud to have a 
champion in the family?” he suggested. 

She nodded indifferently. 

“How long’s he been in training?” 
asked Johnny. 

“Two weeks, I think.” 

“Well, he trains all wrong.” 

“He does?” 

“Absolutely,” said Johnny. ‘Road 
work and no meat?...He’s liable to 
be killed.” 

“Oh!” she said. 

“Sure,” nodded Johnny sagely. “Tl 
bawl him out when I see him.” 

“But he’s awfully quick-tempered,” 
she said fearfully. 


“Don’t worry, I’ll handle him. Bull ’em, 
that’s all you have to do. Don’t you 
know it’s easier to handle a Newfound- 
land dog than a fox terrier?” 

Her eyes widened and she seemed 
duly impressed with the young man’s 
remarkable knowledge. 

“Sure,” added Johnny, thumping the 
floor with his Malacca stick. “I never 
had a world’s champion; but I’ve had a 
lot o’ near ones.” 

“The world’s champion just got back 
from Europe,” said the itt 

“Shucks; I know him well,” said the 
young man, inflating his chest. 

“You do?” Her eyes widened. 

“Why, sure. He wouldn’t no more 
think of comin’ to Boston without 
lookin’ up Johnny Malaney than he 
would of takin’ a dive off the Woolworth 
Building.” 

“That’s in New York, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, sure, ain’t you never seen it?” 

She shook her head. 

“Gosh!’? He looked at her in awe— 
she was easy to look at. “Why don’t 
the champion take you down for a trip? 
What is he, tight? Most of ’em are.” 

“You mean stingy?” 

Johnny nodded. 

She didn’t answer. 

“T thought so,” said the boy. “Is he 
your brother?” 

“Oh, no,” she assured him hastily; 
“Pm his ward.” 


JOHNNY looked down at the crazy 
marks he had drawn with his cane upon 
the floor and recalled a book he had read 
where the hero was young and married 
his ward. He sighed, arose and reached 
for his bag. “I suppose that’s the hot-el,” 
he said, accenting the first part of the 
word and pointing with his stick to a 
shabby building with an oil lamp 
bracketed above its entrance. 

“The Commercial House,” she said. 

“Sure,” said Johnny. “That’s what 
they all are in these burgs. You can 
always bet when hitting a one-nighter 
that you’ll find a Commercial House 
and a Beehive Store. What do you do 
to ruin an evening?” he asked. “Any 
movies?” 

“Once a week in Odd Fellows Hall,” 
eapi “But to-night’s bean-supper 
night. 

Honet Real bean su>per?” 

She nodded. 

“Brown bread too, with raisins in it?” 

“Yep.” 

“Going to be there?” 

“Im helping to serve.” 

“Then you can bean me,” 
Johnny Malaney. 

She went behind the counter and took 
a ticket from the cash drawer. 

“How much?” asked Johnny. 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

“Gimme two.” 

“But one’s enough,” she protested. 

“Oh, no,” said he. “You don’t know 
how hungry I am. What time do you 
tee off?” 

“Mean open?” 

He nodded. 


“Six o'clock.” 


cried 
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‘A few chovelsiof coal a day keep it warm 


MF: W. WHITEHILL, prominent 
New York architect, residing in 
New Rochelle, drives his car the year 
’round. For years he had specified IDEAL 
Boilers and American Radiators for 
many fine buildings. So he decided that 
an IpgaL ArcoLa Garage Heating Out- 
fit could keep his own garage as warm 
as the public garage at less cost and 
without the inconvenience. 


At the end of the winter he wrote: 


“It keeps the garage comfortably warm; and 
the temperature isalways even, due to 
the automatically controlled draft reg- 
ulator. The cost of operation is little 
or nothing, the Arcota requiring only 
a few shovels of coal in the morning 
and at night.” 


The Arcola Garage Outfit is a 
compact heating unit complete in 


$101 to $133 


itself; it occupies a small space along 
the wall, requires no piping, no running 
water, and its automatic fire control in- 
sures an even warmth day and night. 


Arcota can be installed in an hour or 
two. And the cost of the outfit is: For 


. one-car garage, $110 for soft coal outfit; 


$101 for hard coal outfit. For two-car 
garage, $133 for soft coal; $123 for hard 


coal. Prices are f. o. b. Buf- 
‘Kea 
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falo, N. Y.,or Bremen, Ind., 
ready to set up. 


Send for this booklet 
Your name on a post-card, sent to 
either address below, will bring this 
attractive little booklet, giving you all 
the facts. Winter is coming; write today. 
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ARCOLA Garage Heating Outfits now ready in stock in all principal cities; 
can be purchased from your Heating and Plumbing Contractor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 144 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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eyes he would have sworn she 
was making fun of him. She wasn’t that 
kind of girl, though. He could see that. 
She was drinking him in and her bi 
ciation of him seemed extravagant. 

she been a city girl Johnny Maney 
would have thought he was being vampe 
But she wasn’t like city girls. For one 
thing she had on a checked bungalow- 
style apron, and she looked, well, whole- 
some. She made Johnny think of home- 
made pies and apple jelly. She looked 
like the first girl in the milkmaid chorus 
of a Broadway musical show when you 
are far enough away to miss the make-up. 

“T was told I might find Terror Brown 
here,” said he. 

“He lives here,” she replied, seemingly 
surprised; “but he’s not at home. Did 
you come up from the city to see him?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“That’s too bad,” said the girl; “but 
he’ll be home to-morrow. Was it some- 
thing about the championship?” 

“Why, yes,” said the fight manager, 
“that is—er—sort of.” It mustn’t leak 
out that a stranger was in town looking 
for the champion. Somebody might get 
to him and put foolish notions into his 
head about his value. Some of these be- 
ginners wanted a fortune to have a fellow 
make them, instead of being glad of the 
opportunity to get somewhere. 


big frank 


“When is the big battle?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Not for two weeks,” said the girl, 
smiling. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 


age ohnny dropped his bag and complied, 
Jhere does it come off? Here?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the girl; “in Augusta, 
in the big convention hall. We couldn’t 
accommodate the crowds here.” 


HIS was music to the ears of the 
shrewd Johnny. Terror Brown must 
be good to draw that well. He mentally 
figured up what the bout might pull, and 
divided the amount into sixty-forty 
parts, meane the larger dividend for 
himself, a habit among fight managers. 

“Is the Terror out of town?” 

“In Brattleboro,” said the girl, casting 
an approving eye over her visitor’s 
raiment. 

“That’s in Vermont, ain’t it?” 

She nodded. 

Johnny made circles on the floor with 
his cane and seemed . in no hurry to de- 
part. “I suppose you’re proud to have a 
champion in the family?” he suggested. 

She nodded indifferently. 

“How long’s he been in training?” 
asked Johnny. 

“Two weeks, I think.” 

“Well, he trains all wrong.” 

“He does?” 

“Absolutely,” said Johnny. “Road 
work and no meat?...He’s liable to 
be killed.” 

“Oh!” she said. 

“Sure,” nodded sae bagel 
bawl him out when’I see h 

“But he’s awfully quick: tempered,” 
she said fearfully. 


“PI 


land dog than a fox terrier?” 

Her eyes widened and she seemed 
duly impressed with the young man’s 
Ah knowledge. 

“Sure,” added Johnny, thumping the 
floor with his Malacca stick. “I never 
had a world’s champion; but I’ve had a 
lot o’ near ones.” 

“The world’s champion just got back 
from Europe,” said the gir A. 

“Shucks; I know him well,” 
young man, inflating his chest. 

“You do?” Her eyes widened. 

“Why, sure. He wouldn’t no more 
think of comin’ to Boston without 
lookin’ up Johnny Malaney than he 
would of takin’ a dive off the Woolworth 
Building.” 

“That’s in New York, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, sure, ain’t you never seen it?” 

She shook her head. 

“Gosh!” He looked at her in awe— 
she was easy to look at. “Why don’t 
the champion take you down for a trip? 
What i is he, tight? Most of ’em are. 

“You mean stingy?” 

Johnny nodded. 

She didn’t answer. 

“I thought so,” said the boy. 
your brother?” 

“Oh, no,” she assured him hastily; 
“Pm his ward.” 


OHNNY looked down at the crazy 

marks he had drawn with his cane upon 
the floor and recalled a book he had read 
where the hero was young and married 
his ward. He sighed, arose and reached 
for his bag. “I suppose that’s the hot-el,” 
he said, accenting the first part of the 
word and pointing with his stick to a 
shabby building with an oil lamp 
bracketed above its entrance. 

“The Commercial House,” she said. 

“Sure,” said Johnny. “That’s what 
they all are in ‘these burgs. You can 
always bet when hitting a one-nighter 
that you'll find a Commercial House 
and a Beehive Store. What do you do 
to ruin an evening?” he asked. “Any 
movies?” 

“Once a week in Odd Fellows Hall,” 
she replied. “But to-night’s bean-supper 
night. 

“Honest? Real bean su>per?” 

She nodded. 


“Brown bread too, with raisins in it?” 


“Yep. 


said the 


“Is he 


“Going to be there?” 
“I’m helping to serve.’ 
“Then you can oa me,” 
Johnny Malaney. 
She went behind the counter and took 
a ticket from the cash drawer. 
“How much?” asked Johnny. 
a wenty-five cents.’ 
“Gimme two.” 
“But one’s enough,” she protested. 
“Oh, no,” said he. “You don’t know 
how hungry I am. What time do you 
tee off?” 
“Mean open?” 
He nodded. 


“Six o'clock.” 


cried 
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MEFE: W. WHITEHILL, prominent 
New York architect, residing in 
New Rochelle, drives his car the year 
’round. For years he had specified IDEAL 
Boilers and American Radiators for 
many fine buildings. So he decided that 
an Ipgat Arcola Garage Heating Out- 
fit could keep his own garage as warm 
as the public garage at less cost and 
without the inconvenience. 


At the end of the winter he wrote: 


“It keeps the garage comfortably warm; and 
the temperature is always even, due to 
the automatically controlled draft reg- 
ulator. The cost of operation is little 
or nothing, the Arcola requiring only 
a few shovels of coal in the morning 
and at night.” 


The ArcoLa Garage Outfit is a 
compact heating unit complete in 


$101 to $133 


ARCOLA Garage Heating Outfits now ready in stock in all principal cities; 
can be purchased from your Heating and Plumbing Contractor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


Dept. 144 


itself; it occupies a small space along 
the wall, requires no piping, no running 
water, and its automatic fire control in- 
sures an even warmth day and night. 


Arcota can be installed in an hour or 
two. And the cost of the outfit is: For 


. one-car garage, $110 for soft coal outfit; 


$101 for hard coal outfit. For two-car 
garage, $133 for soft coal; $123 for hard 
coal. Prices are f. o. b. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., or Bremen, Ind., 
ready to set up. 


Send for this booklet 


Your name on a post-card, sent to 
either address below, will bring this 
attractive little booklet, giving you all 
the facts. Winteris coming ; write today. 
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$3000 


and up weekly 


Ans the great popular stars 
who useConn instruments are 
several whose weekly income runs 
well into four figures. Thousandsare 
paid big salaries, and as many more 
earn substantial extra incomes, play- 
ing for dances, theaters, phonograph 
recording and similar engagements. 

With a Conn instrument you, too, 
can win success, profit, pleasure. For 
these fine instruments are easiest of all 
to play, perfect in scale, most reliable inac- 
tion, beautiful in tone. They mean rapid 
progressand instant recognition among 
musicians who know. For Conn’s are 
known everywhere as the “instruments 
of the artists.” 


Highest Honors at World’s Expositions 


Some Famous Conn Artists 


Upper Left : Isham Jones, premier saxophonist 
Right: Paul Biese, of Biese’s famous orchestra 
Center Left: Don Bestor, of Benson’s orchestra 
Right: Chas. Fry, Million Dollar Pier orchestra 
Lower Left: Mal Hallett, Broadway favorite 
Right: Anton Lada, Louisiana orchestra 


They Cost No More Than Others 


Choose any wind instrument that suits your 
talent. To be sure of the best, insist upon Conn, 
Remember Conn is the only manufacturer of 
every instrument used in the band. We also 
make high grade violins and drums. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send postcard 
for Free Book and details, mentioning instrue 
ment which interests you. 


Dealers and Agents everywhere 


FACTORY BRANCHES: 
Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co. Conn Cleveland Co, 
Conn Chicago Co. n Seattle Co. 
Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 
C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1101 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


“Odd Fellows Hall?” 

She smiled. “How’d you guess?” 

He laughed. “Easy. Well,” he started 
toward the door, “I’ll be there when you 
spill the first bean.” 

“Know where it is?” she asked, framed 
in the doorway, looking out at him. “It’s 
over the grain and feed store.” 

“Well, they better lock up the feed,” 
he called back over his shoulder, “or 
I’m liable to eat that. Ta-ta, see you 
at the beanery.” 

He waved just before entering the 
hotel and she waved back. 

Up in what he called a P. and B. 
room—pitcher and bowl—Johnny Ma- 
laney discarded upper garments for a 
wash. Into the bowl, gaudy with decora- 
tions of unrecognizable blooms of rusted 
gilt and sea-green, he splashed water from 
a crockery pitcher with broken handle, 
and then dived with his head and hands. 
He came up blowing like a porpoise, and 
blotted himself dry on a tissue-thin 
towel with red border and fringe. Don- 
ning a purple shirt, he attached a pink 
collar and fussed with a black and white 
bat tie, the ends of which he tucked nattily 
into the collar, surveying himself in the 
mirror with great satisfaction. 

“The Terror evidently runs the vil- 
lage pill factory and lives up-stairs,” he 
soliloquized, rubbing the dust from his 
shoes with the silk shirt he had just dis- 
carded. “Well, guess it’ll look bad in 
print: ‘Johnny Malaney grooms druggist 
to chainpionshin, Small-town apothecary 
super-fighter.’” Then, later on—Johnny 
blushed—‘‘‘Johnny Malaney weds his 
fighter’s ward.’ Gee, she sure is nice. 
She’s a pip.” He nodded sagely at his 
reflection in the glass. “She’s the kind of 
a gal I’d fall for if I ever fell for one. 
Wouldn’t need to be buying new socks 
because there was holes in the old ones 
if you had that gal; she’d mend ’em for 
you. I bet she mends the neatest sock 
you ever looked at. 

“Wonder what her name is,” he mused. 
“Well,” —after making three turns of the 
room—“you never know. It may be 
Malaney if this guy Brown is anything 
like a real champion.” 


THE oil lamps in Odd Fellows Hall 
flickered and almost went out when 
Johnny Malaney, a sartorial vision, 
filtered in, second in line, at the weekly 
bean supper. A sad-faced woman, whose 
false teeth clicked when she talked, 
greeted him as he stepped inside the hall 
and deposited his hat and stick on one 
of a row of spikes just beyond the door. 
“You are the young man who came up 
to see Mr. Brown?” she questioned, 
shaking his hand. “The Daughters of 
Rebecca greet you.” 

“The who?” said Johnny. 

“The Daughters of Rebecca. We give 
the bean supper every Friday night; 
proceeds go to support a missionary in 
foreign fields. It was so generous of you 
to buy two tickets,” she bubbled on. 
“Myrtle was telling us.” 

“Myrtle?” said Johnny eagerly. “Oh, 
sure, Myrtle Brown.” 

He danced a mental jig at having 
caught her name so easily. 

“I do hope you like beans,” said the 
woman, surveying his pencil-stripe suit 
and two-colored shoes. “Some folks, 
you know—” 


> 


“They’re my favorite blooms,” inter- 
rupted Johnny, hurrying forward to a 
girl he perceived coming from the kitchen. 

“Right on deck, Myrtle,” he said, 
with outstretched hand. 

She blushed: “How’d you know my 
name?” 

“Gee, that was easy.” 

He stood off and surveyed her. Gee 
whiz, just what the doctor would have 
ordered! Nice little white apron, jumper 
dress, and silk stockings, which added just 
the necessary dash of class. If girls only 
knew how all-wet cotten stockings are! 
“How'd you get here?” he asked. “I 
watched for you to go by the hot-el; I was 
going to escort you over and help you 
open up.” 

She lowered eyelids from his bold 


aze. “I came over in Miss Benton’s 


ivver.” 

“That her by the door? Club’s official 
greeter, eh? Old Rebecca herself.” 

Myrtle laughed. 

“Going to eat with me?” he asked, 
still holding one of her hands. 

She shook her head. “I can’t,” she 
half-whispered. 

“Why?” He said it softly and his 
heart pounded in a queer manner. 

“Don’t,” she said, endeavoring to 
withdraw her hand. 

“Why?” he pleaded, knowing full 
well the reason. 

“I have to—” very softly. 

“I know,” he whispered, “spill the 
beans! Gee, Myrtle, you’ve spilled ’em 
for me already. I haven’t known you 
very long, but—” 


GHE snatched away her hand as a 
delegation of town folks came through 
the door with a clatter. There was rough 
laughter, much talk, and after everybody, 
including the constable, general store- 
keeper, who was also postmaster and 
station agent, had been greeted on be- 
half of the late Rebecca by the voluble 
Miss Benton, chairs were scraped back 
and Johnny inhaled the fragrant aroma 
of well-baked beans. A moment later he 
started to absorb the beans, and with 
them thick slices of raisin brown bread, 
golden butter melting in baby puddles 
in their centers, and big helpings of 
home-made piccalilli. Whole loaves of 
brown bread sliced up were placed on the 
table, together with huge porcelain dishes 
filled with steaming beans, from which 
everybody helped themselves. Myrtle, 
with others, saw that the brown bread 

latter never emptied or that there was 
oe tide in the beans. 

Young folks and old folks came and 
went, rough-fisted men finishing their 
meal to wipe their mouths on the backs 
of their hands, take a toothpick and 
either hurry away or stand and talk, the 
toothpicks never idle. There was con- 
stant chatter and din of dishes and 
knives and forks. From the plain folks 
who laughed so uproariously at crude 
jokes Johnny Malaney noted that Myrtle 
Bown stood out, a little lady. 

“Always tell a champion,” he mut- 
tered. 

On the hotel veranda Johnny sat and 
waited for her to come by from the hall, 
cogitating on how changed the world had 
suddenly become for him since his arrival 
in Greensberg, but two hours before. 
“I always knew if I ever fell for a Jane 
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Watch later publications for 
the announcement of the prize- 
winning Letters about Leather, 


Any man who ever marched to war 


could tell you~lothing takes the place of Leather! 


*The Old Shoemaker Says: 


HOUSANDS of “doughboys,” march- 

ing for many a weary mile, proved a 
great truth that means much to every one 
of us in every-day life. - 


They proved that leather—good, honest 
leather—is the best material on earth for 
- the soles and heels of shoes. 


All of us have seen substitutes for leather 
heels and soles. Some of us have probably 
tried them with indifferent results. 


War Department Tested All Kinds 


The U. S. War Department thoroughly 
tested practically every known substitute. 
They issued many pairs of shoes—one shoe 
soled and heeled with leather, the other 
with an imitation or substitute. Marching 
men were asked to give their opinion as to 
the comparative comfort of each shoe. 
Records were kept of wearing quality. 


Leather scored a sweeping triumph! No 
other material even approached it in econ- 
omy, durability, comfort and appearance. 


The “doughboy” found leather soles and 
heels were kindest to his feet. He did not 
know that the reason for this lies in the fact 
that leather is made up of thousands of 
springy fibres that “give” with every move- 
ment; that leather, while water-tight, is 
also porous, so that the feet can “breathe” 


and keep cool. He only knew that he was 
less tired after hours of marching or stand- 
ing—that leather kept his feet comfortable 
and dry. Leather was what he needed; 
leather was what he was given; and leather 
is what he uses to-day ! 


Isn’t there a lesson in this for men, and 
women, too, who are on their feet most of 
the time? 


Shoeing a family of millions is a difficult 
task. The government standardized on 
heels and soles of leather because they were 
exactly what the soldiers needed—and be- 
cause nothing else was as economical, dura- 
ble, and as comfortable. 


Doesn't this point the path of economy to 
the man or woman with a family of grow- 
ing children to shoe? 


For Style as Well as Comfort 


The same durable, elastic properties of 
leather which make it so comfortable, also 
make it hold the graceful shapeliness of a 
shoe better than any other material on 
earth. 


Men and women to-day, who want shoes 
which hold their stylish contours for months 
of comfortable wear, will profit by these 
wartime tests and insist upon heels and 
soles of honest leather. 


“There was an Englishman in 
here the other day. We E to 
talkin’ and the talk ifted 
around to leather. 


“He told me that at the be- 
ginnin’ of the war, over in Lon- 
don they wanted to know what 
to make the English soldier's 
shoes out of—leather or one of 
the thousand things that some 
people think are just as good. 

“They took a wide belt and 
cemented on it a panel of flint 
stones—then a panel of cobble 
stones, then one of emery pow: 
der and one of bits of the lava 
that comes out of volcanoes. 


“Then they took boots with 
different sorts of soles on them 
and clamped them down on the 
surface of that belt with a pres- 
sure up to 220 pounds and 
started the belt running. 

“Some of those substitutes 
for leather were all gone after 
the first half hour. Others 
lasted an hour and a half. The 
poorest sorts of leather went 
after three hours. Better leather 
lasted ten and twelve hours, 
The best leather lasted eighteen 
hours—think of that! 

“You can lay your bottom 
dollar that that Englishman 
agreed with me that ‘nothing 
takes the place of leather.’" 


*Related upon the authority 
of a staff officer, B. E. F. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 


OLE leather is one of the most useful products known to man. 
Shoes, belts, luggage, machinery cogs—many other things in 
every-day use everywhere depend upon leather for greater 


efficiency. 


Yet the tanning industry is entirely dependent upon killers of 
Beeves are not killed for their 


cattle for its supply of hides. 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


hides alone. 


business. 


If they were, prices of leather would be prohibitive. 
The entire world competes on am equal footing for the American 
Because of these things, tanners operate on one of the 


smallest margins of profit in any big, basic industry. When you 


buy good leather you get the greatest value for your money of 
. practically any product known. 
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Santa Fe System Lines 
1168 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of trip 


Pd fall quick,” he said. “I'll have to 
write and thank Bink. He put me next to 
a coupla champs. Now, if this bird, Terror 
Brown, is only half as good as his name I 
orta make a fortune with him. He’ll be sh 
a ward, but he’ll have a manager.” He 
dreamed on, picturing himself as ridin 
the Terror to a match with Dempsey and 
winning the world’s championship. 

It was on a stone wall beneath a big 
friendly elm tree in a by-lane two miles 
out from the village that Johnny Malane 
learned that she had once been a found- 
ling, and had been adopted by the Browns 
from a summer camp where children from 
orphanages in the hot cities were given 
summer vacations by Sunday-school asso- 
ciations each year. 

“I don’t like it here; I never have,” 
she said; “ but—well, beggars can’t be 
choosers.” 

It cut Johnny deep. “Aw, don’t say 
that,” he said. “At least, don’t say it 
that way. I was an orphan, but ran away 
from the joint I was in and raised myself. 
I never remember a father or mother. 
But I can remember hard days, blacking 
boots, and tough nights, sleepin’ in door- 
ways. I was an alley rat, an honest-to- 
goodness alley rat; but I made good.” 

He sat up and looked at the stars above, 
his eyes almost matchable in brightness. 
“Pm glad to know you were an orphan, 
because, well—well—this is all new stuff 
to me, Myrtle, and I don’t know just 
how to say it; but I want you to marry 
me and—well—and—” 

“But”—she trembled and bent for- 
ward, eyelashes brushing cheeks that were 
fiery with blushes, her hands clasping 
and unclasping in her lap—‘but, 

ohnny,” she said, “I scarcely know you. 
hy,” she hesitated, “I don’t even know 
what you do.” 

“Me?” Johnny Malaney sat up proudly. 
“Me?” he ejaculated; “why, I handle 
champions.” And he took her in his arms. 


(THE dining-room of the Commercial 
House bustled with excitement. The 
lone waitress moving among agitated 
diners carried an air of importance, dire 
importance. Seemingly she had been let 
in on something staggering. Johnn 

Malaney, moving toward a table in all 
his Solomon-like glory—Nile-green shirt 
with salmon stripe and dove-colored 
necktie—noticed it, although frowning 
at his neglect of the night before to ask 
Myrtle many things he wanted to know 
about Terror Brown before approaching 
him that day as his prospective manager. 


“Hear the news?” she beamed at 
Johnny. 
“No, what happened?” asked the 


dapper fight manager. “Have a fire?” 
of Vermont.” 
“Honest?” Johnny sat up. “What 
She bubbled on, ignoring the prea 
tion. “Give him an awful licking. He’s 
to meet the train with a brass band.” 
“Holy smokes! The town band?” 
ing off work to make the full band—five 
pieces.” 
there beatin’ time for ’em. Now hustle 
me three one-minute eggs, some buttered 


“No; Terror Brown beat the champion 
round?” 
due back in half an hour, and we’re going 
She nodded. “Seth Thompson’s knock- 
“Hurray,” said Johnny, “I'll be right 
toast and java, and don’t stop to spar 


with the chef. I wanna be right where 
I can kiss the champ when he steps from 
the train.” 

She smiled and hurried away. 

Johnny joyously fingered a knife and 
fork. “This bird must be good,” he 
mused. “Licks the champion of Ver- 
mont. Now, I seen some awful good boys 
that came from Vermont. uess it’s 
bad, me bein’ here on the ground floor to 
grab him. I'll draw up a little contract 
and have some jake justice of the peace 
witness it; then, if this baby gets good I 
won’t be in no danger of losin’ him.” 


"THE Greensberg Brass Band was pain- 
fully doing its stuff as the nine-twenty- 
eight rammed a curve in the distance and 
shrieked jarringly, as though jealous of 
the noise of the band. To the fore of the 

latform leaned Johnny Malaney on his 
Molaces stick, shining out as a nine- 
carat diamond in a coal bin from the 
knots of plain-dressed Greensbergers 
awaiting their hero. 

He was mentally registering just how 
he would brush aside the reception com- 
mittee, composed of Greensberg’s three 
leading citizens—the constable, general 
storekeeper and postmaster, and station 
agent—and greet the champion, as the 
train came thumping in. He would “mitt” 
the champ, offer a substantial contract, 
talk fast, and, before the eyes of the 
astonished towners, lead Terror Brown 
to the livery flivver, decorated with last 
year’s Fourth of July left-over bunting. 

The train stopped with a grinding of 
brakes as the band puffed in renewed 
fury on their well-polished horns. There 
was a lull as conductor, brakeman, news 
butcher, and baggage master stepped 
leisurely to the platform. Then—“ Three 
cheers for Terror Brown!!! 

“Rah—Rah—Rah! ... Hooray for the 
Champeen!” 

They were given with gusto by arm- 
waving men and women, even the soprano 
cornetist getting so excited he cheered 
instead of Flay eh Johnny Malaney gazed 
wildly about. Where was the champion? 

He saw a corpulent man with chin 
whiskers of the type known as spinach 
standing on the station platform, bowing 
and smiling, one hand clutching a rusty 
black hat, the other spread from the arm- 
pit of a vest that had once been white. 

Mee sprang yelling to the side of an 
old man: “Where is he?” 

“What?” The man cupped a hand to a 
deaf ear. Johnny shouted again: “Where 
is he—Terror Brown?” 

“Right thar.” The man pointed to the 
chin-feathered gentleman, now on the 
platform allowing his free hand to be 
pumped by the reception committee. 

“That’s Terror Brown?” gasped Johnny. 

The man nodded. 

Johnny tugged at his snug-fitting col- 
lar. He gasped. “But I thought he was a 
champion?” é 

Theold man at his side nodded. ‘‘He is,” 
he said in a thin, cracked voice. “Cham-_ 
peeno’ New Hampshire, Vermont now, too, 
and maybe Maine in a coupla weeks.” 

“Champion what?” yelled Johnny 
Malaney. 

“Draughts champeen,” said the man, 
surprised. 

Johnny with bulging eyes sagged onto 
his stick. ‘“Draughts champion?” he 
yelled, ‘“‘what’s draughts champion?” 
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“Checkers,” said the man ‘‘Checkers.” 

Johnny Malaney sat down with a thud. 

“Checkers,” he mumbled weakly; “aguy 
playin’ checkers, with a name like that?” 

It was the soprano cornetist who heard 
it. “Sure,” he grinned, “sure. He got 
that name the night he beat Silas Hum- 
phries at College Corners more’n’ twenty- 
five years ago. My pap saw the game. 
Si was state champeen, and didn’t think 
a body lived who could beat him. Mr. 
Brown beat him so bad, Si jumped up ’n’ 
said: ‘Holy Moses and the angels cast thy 
pityin’ glancesdown, and soothe the checker 
player that meets that terror, Brown.’” 


T WAS two weeks later, as he hustled 
toward a drug store in Copley Square 
—he had a very important engagement 


with a very important person—that 
ohnny Malaney ran plump into Bink 
cGuire and the pride of his life. At the 
sight of his former manager it took Bink a 
full minute to throttle an explosion of 
laughter down to an occasional giggle. 

“Hee-hee-hee, Johnny,” he laughed. 
“It was a shame to do it.” 

Mrs. Bink “hee-heed” also. “Oh, 
Johnny,” she squealed, “where’s the 
champion?” 

“Right here,” said Johnny Malaney, 
now laughing in turn. 

He led them into the drug store, where 
just inside waited a little girl from 
Greensberg, New Hampshire. 

“Meet Mrs. Malaney,” said Johnny, 
with a proud sweep of his hand, “and 
thanks, Bink, for finding me a champion.” 


They Have All the Traits of Us Humans 


(Continued from page 49) 


surface except a multitude of small round 
holes; yet when these birds came flocking 
back at night each went in the darkness 
directly to its own nest, picking it out as 
accurately as if his name and number 
had been engraved over the door. 

“Birds that live in ‘cities’ often have 
the same joy in jostling and shoving that 
I find in your New York subway crowds. 
When a murre returns from a fishing trip, 
he lights on the outer edge of the flock, 
and gives it the ‘once over.’ Then he 
makes two or three elaborate bows. 
Having finished this ceremony and sen 
no opening in the ranks, he pushes an 
shoves his way to his nest amid much 
opposition. Here he changes places with his 
mate. The mother bird, instead of taking 
flight from the nest, goes through the same 
proceeding of pushing and prying her 
way through the flock, and then drop off 
the outer edge of the rock into space. 

“The workaday life of many birds, 
however, is as orderly as a human office 
or factory. Take the gulls, for instance. 
Although they ‘follow the sea’ for a 
living, they prefer to drink fresh water. 
Mrs. Finley and I have watched them on 
several occasions go hourly in flocks to 
a certain place where a fresh-water stream 
runs down over the sands. Here the 
sat around for an hour or so and rested, 
like a crew of workmen at noontime. 
When they departed, others came to take 
their places. They act as though they 
have prearranged plans, and certain 
hours and places where they rest. 
“COME birds, like some people, enjoy 
the noise and bustle of crowded com- 
munity life, while others prefer a peace- 
ful ‘rural’ existence. The eave or cliff 
swallows throughout the West will select 
a large building or a cliff and plaster a 
small area with mud nests. Barn swallows 
however, have a different idea of happy 
living. Each pair prefers to have a whole 
building to themselves. 

“Gulls and cormorants have the ‘crowd 
instinct’ almost to the point of a mania. 
lf you were to trap one of them and shut 
him up away from his friends, he probably 
would die of lonesomeness. These birds 
will flock together in a small nesting area 
about an inland lake, when there is un- 
limited space in all directions. Pelicans, 
terns, and herons feed over large areas, 


but they choose a community nesting 
ground. In the Klamath Lake region 
of southern Oregon, the tule islands, ex- 
tending in every direction for miles, 
furnish vast nesting places. Yet most of 
the water birds I have noticed select a 
small nesting ground, where gulls, cor- 
morants, pelicans, grebes, terns, and 
herons assemble in one great colony. 

“T have heard that the great blue heron 
will occasionally build an isolated nest. 
I have never found such a nest, however. 
The heron is a solitary fisher, but he likes 
to return in the evening to his home in a 
small village community, where he can 
spend the evening and enjoy the social 
life of his neighbors. 

“The best New England traditions of 
old-fashioned fatherhood and mother- 
hood are preserved by my friends the 
gulls. They have an iron-clad version of 
the ‘spare the rod, spoil the child’ theory. 
And they carry it even further than we 
do. Apparently it is as much the dut 
of the mother gull to whip her neighbor’s 
children, when they stray away from 
home, as it is to punish her own brood. 
If a youngster is found running at large 
he is usually pounced upon by older 
birds and shooed back home. 


“I HAVE noticed, too, that the strictest 
discipline is exacted by the antelope, 
of which I have made many photographs 
in the Western sagebrush country. When 
the mother antelo»e hears anything that 
startles her, she v.ill give a sharp signal 
and the baby antelope will ‘freeze’-—and 
stay ‘frozen.’ By ‘freezing’ I mean that 
it drops quickly to the ground. Not a 
muscle quivers. Not even the blinking 
of an eyelash betrays its presence. 

“This ‘freezing’ not only meets an 
immediate emergency, but it is important 
practice for the game of life and death 
that is played daily. When the mother 
is away after food, the baby antelope is 
under orders to stay ‘frozen’ until she 
returns. This is almost an absolute pro- 
tection—and the only protection—against 
its natural enemy, the coyote, who would 
like nothing better than to kill and eat it.” 

“But why is it a protection?” I asked. 
“Hasn’t the coyote eyes? Can’t he see a 
baby antelope even if it is motionless?” 

Finley smiled. “Not in the way that 
you mean. Preying animals are attracted 
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by two things: scent and motion. Lam 
convinced from my observations that 
baby antelopes—and in all probability 
many other young things of the wild— 
have no scent to "he carried to the nose 
of the marauder. And so long as a young 
antelope does not flicker an eyelash, a 
coyote might pass within a few feet of 
him and never see him. 

“You have no idea how hard it is for a 
human being even to see any wild 
creature that is perfectly still, particu- 
larly if the object of your search is pro- 
tectively colored. I have searched for 

rouse in places where I knew they must 

e, and at last had my attention directed 
to one by the mere binin of his eye. 
Then he would stand out plainly enough, 
and I would kick myself for not having 
seen him before. One of the most difficult 
things in the. world to discover is the little 
sandpiper. He will close his eyes and drop 
tothe ground. Under these conditions he 
seems to be one with the surrounding land- 
scape, which his color closely resembles. 

“This reminds me of another parallel 
between birds and human beings. With 
both, sight is the most important of the 
senses. The eye of the bald eagle is 
undoubtedly the most perfect visual organ 
in existence. I have seen a bald eagle 
detect a small field mouse from high up 
in the sky and swoop to it with unerring 
accuracy. And I have seen a falcon make 
a deep dive from on high at a small 
snake scuttling through the grass. The 
osprey, sailing high over a wind-swept 
lake, can distinguish a small fish in the 
troubled waters and knows whether or 
not it is within striking distance.” 


= HEN you were speaking about 

famil diiciplincainonayods beta 
I broke in, “Iwas wondering how the other 
aspects of their family lives compared with 
ours.” 

“On the same principles—with the 
same sort of variations,” returned Finley, 
laughing. “I have photographed plenty 
of father birds who did not take their 
home duties seriously at all. They would 
sit in the tree tops all day long, preening 
their bright feathers, while the demure 
female would stay quietly at home, 
attending to her domestic duties, or else 
hustle abroad to find food for a growin 
family. The male in these cases woul 
correspond to the sporty husband who 
goes home at night only when his usual 
haunts are closed. On the other hand, 
there are plenty of beautiful domestic 
scenes in bird life, where the parents work 
side by side, as parents should. In the 
family of the black-headed grosbeak, for 
example, the father and mother birds 
feed their young on alternate days. 

“Now, in the case of the phalarope, a 
small wading bird, the male is a down- 
trodden husband, who has to do all the 
housework. He has the demure plumage, 
his wife the bright plumage. She lays the 
eggs-—and that’s about all she does do. 

he father bird has to sit on them and 
feed the young after they are hatched. 
Meanwhile, the mother is flitting about to 
social functions and basking in the sun- 
shine. The female phalarope is the real 
vamp of the bird world. 

‘Among birds we find pronounced types 
of constancy and inconstancy, the same 
as we find them in the human race. 
Apparently golden eagles always mate for 


life, and each year husband and wife go 
back to the All hae nest, strengthening 
it by adding a stick here and there, and 
upholstering the interior. They are 
inseparable; they even do their hunting 
together. On the other hand, the female 
oriole is about as fickle a thing as you 
would find in nature. I know of one 
instance where the male oriole was shot 
in the nesting season. Before his body 
was cold the female had gone out and 
got herself another mate. This one, too, 
was shot. Immediately she procured her- 
self a third mate. Nor was she disturbed 
when her latest acquisition followed in the 
wake of his predecessors. At once she 
brought back a fourth helpmate. There- 
upon, the hunter decided that such per- 
tinacity deserved recognition, and he left 
her to her hard-won domesticity. 

“The male humming bird is very en- 
thusiastic during the days of courtship 
and the beginning of housekeeping. There 
is nothing he doesn’t seem willing to do 
for his bride. But as soon as the nest is 
finished and the mother is cradling her 
two little eggs, he disappears—leavin 
a widow with twins on her hands. Ï 
have never seen a male hummer near the 
nest after the children were hatched. 

“Yet I have never been able to think 
of this beautiful little fellow as a shirk 
and deserter. I believe that somewhere 
in humming bird history the males found 
that their bright colors and open devotion 
to their mates gave unmistakable clues 
to marauders. So it may be the motive 
of preserving their own that impels them 
to stay away during the incubation and 
the rearing of a family. 

“In watching infant bird life for endless 
hours I have noticed many of the same 
antics that delight or amuse or vex us in 
our own children. For instance, vou have 
seen a little boy come in from play, just 
before dinner time, and run up to his 
mother with the startling information 
that he was ‘starvin’ to death.’ To prove 
his assertion he would have her put both 
hands on his drawn-in stomach to see 
how ‘holler’ he was. Now I have seen a 
baby pelican go through the most ex- 
traordinary antics, prompted by similar 
motives. At a time when his mother 
didn’t want to be bothered by feeding him, 
he would tease and tease—and then, at 
last, throw himself on the ground and 
close his eyes, feigning utter starvation. 
At length the mother would be forced 
to feed him, against her will. The little 
actor had won his point. 


“M OST people are familiar, of course, 
with the ways in which various male 
birds burst out in the finest plumage 
during the mating season and strut and 
show off before the female, just as a young 
man likes to be looking his best when he 
goes to call on his sweetheart. These 
capers are natural enough. But I have 
also found in male birds a vanity that has 
nothing to do with courtship—a vanity 
very like that of men who wear flashy 
clothing and jewelry, and like to show off 
before their sporty associates. 

“In northern California I once came 
across a large flat area which was used 
exclusively as a strutting ground or dance 
hall by male sage grouse. Females were 
excluded—and if they happened to come 
into the offing, the males paid absolutely 
no attention to them. Here I watched 


N golden California, in the fertile valleys 

of San Joaquin and Sacramento, the vine- 
yards grow heavy with clusters of wonderful 
grapes. 

At the moment of perfect ripeness, they are 
cut from the vines and placed on trays in the 
sun. 


And then the sun, which has stored within 
their delicate skins so much of health and 
fruity goodness, completes its work—and 
gives us Sun-Maid Raisins. 


They make it casy to give the 
good old foods NEW goodness 


Have you learned what magic you can work 
in the daily menu with this delicate fruit? 


Do you know how easy is the way to 
please and benefit your family by simply 
adding raisins to the old, substantial foods 
like good white bread, oatmeal, Cream of 
Wheat, cup custard, and famous old B. P.? 


These morsels of stored-up sunshine make 
it possible to give so many of these foods a 
new appeal to your family’s appetite. They 
make it so easy for you to provide the variety 
that every family craves. And to provide it 
inexpensively, too, for raisins are cheap this 
year. 


Sun-Maid Raisins’ 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


DELICE RAISIN CAKE: 4 cup butter or shortening; 144 cups granulated 
Sugar; 2 eggs; \4 teaspoon salt; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 214 can 
flour; % cup milk; 44 cup Sun-Maid Raisins; 1 teaspoon vanilla 


They add toold familiar foods 
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AISINS are dried in 

the sun in beautiful 
clusters, just as they come 
from the vine. For your 
convenience they are then 
soppei tien AeA 
packed, seeded or seedless 
in cartons, ready for use 


a bit of stored-up sunshine 


And so much besides their ` 
tempting goodness 


As the sun is rich in health, so are raisins. 
They are high in fruit energy units in a form 
practically predigested by the sun. Their fibre 
forms a “roughage” which helps to make 
laxatives unnecessary. Their iron and other 
valuable minerals supply urgent bodily needs. 


Here, for once, we are urged by those who 
know to eat more of a food we really love. 


Because it's good, because it's wholesome, 
because it gives variety to the daily 
menu—serve raisin bread often! 


| SUN-MAID 


SEEDED muscar 


LRAISINS |’ 


And so, today, we are using more than twice as 
many taisins as we did ten years ago. 


For the first time— 
raisins of KNOWN quality 


We all remember when we bought raisins 
largely on blind chance. Now, twelve years 
of effort on the part of thousands of California 
growers has changed all that, has given us a 
guide to all that is best in raisins—the name 
Sun-Maid. 


With vineyards averaging only 20 acres 
each, the 14,000 Sun-Maid growers are today 
supplying 80 per cent of all the raisins used 
in this country. Because of their strict rules 
of grading and inspection, you can always be 
certain that only the most perfect raisins reach 
you in the Sun-Maid package. 


Send for free recipe book 


Give your family their favorite raisin foods 
more frequently. They supply variety to the 
daily menu; they give the good old foods 
new goodness. And they provide added nour- 
ishment in a delightful, inexpensive form. 


The surest and easiest recipes for many 
tempting dishes, old and new, are given in the 
free book, ‘‘Recipes with Raisins.” Fill out 
the coupon and send for this book today. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Dept. A-2411, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me a copy of your free book, 

“Recipes with Raisins.” 
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MERALITE 


KIND TO THE EYES 


At Home 


OTHING is more decorative to the 

home than artistic lighting fixtures. 
When selecting a lamp for reading, sew- 
ing or working, however, the eyes deserve 
first consideration. Emeralites help the 
eyes—good looking, too. The rich Emer- 
ald glass shade eliminates all glare and 
harmonizes with any environment. Every 
home should have oneormore of these prac- 
tical, eye-pleasing, sight-saving lamps. 


Emeralite Junior 


An obliging little “chap” 
that renders a pleasing serv- 
ice in those dark corners the 
big lights don’t reach—for 
reading, writing, sewing, 
study or work. The restful 
Emerald glass shade adjusts 
to any angle, protects the 
eyes from all glare and puts 
the light just where you 
want it. 

Stands, hangs or clamps any- 
where. 12” high—in brass or 
other finishes. 


Emeralite 
Junior 


Emeralite 
Desk Lamp 


Idealforthelibrary 
or den. Emeralite 
Desk Lamps pro- 
vide alight just like 
Nature's daylight. 
Fitted with the 
Daylite Attach- 
ment, an exclusive 
Emeralite feature, 
which changes or- 
dinary electric 
light into soft, eye- 
saving daylitethat 
eliminates glare 
and improves visi- 
bility. 


Day lite 
Attachment 
Uses 50 watt 
Type B 
Mazda Lamp 


Emeralite 


Floor Lamp 


A sociable chair-side 
Emeralite, also having 
the Daylite feature. Ex- 
cellent for sewing, read- 
ing and many other uses, 
Shade tilts to any angle. 
Cord enters at base. 


Emeralite Bed Lamp 


Nothing is more restful to over- 
wrought nerves than reading in bed. 
But don't neglect your eyes. They 
behave better and last longer when 
working with alight that suitsthem. 
The beautiful Emerald glass shade 
helps the eyes and reflects a soft 

. glow just where it is wanted. The 
dimming socket gives four changes 
of light, or a mere glow—ideal for 
sickness or as night light. 


Floor lamp 
has telescop- 
ing stem ad- 
Jjustable from 
22't0 52", 


Emeralites are always 
appreciated as Gifts. 
Genuine Emeralites are branded. Look 
for the name Emeralite. It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 
Sold by department stores, office supply 
and electrical dealers. Write for illustrated 


booklet showing over 50 designs of Em- 
eralites for every reading and writing need 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
39 Warren Street . - New York 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


> TO THE EYES 


fifty-two male birds, at regular distances 
apart, each going through his weird dance 
for the benefit of his companions. These 

rouse have an air sac in front of their 
breasts, which they can distend until it 
bulges out like a pair of tennis balls. On 
this particular festive occasion each bird 
would walk a few steps, then stop quickly 
and throw his sac up and down with a 
plop. When he got it working rapidly 
he would walk proudly up and down, with 
his tail spread out like a fan. 


“RUT to me the most outstanding 
characteristic that wild creatures have 
in common with us humans is the way in 
which they respond to kindness. Our 
home in Oregon has been a refuge for 
dozens of wild things, and I have never 
found the slightest difficulty in making 
friends with any of them. They include 
bear cubs, cougar kittens, badgers, foxes, 
wild-cats, porcupines, skunks, condors, 
bluebirds, humming birds, and many 
others. It is my opinion that if you take 
any animalat an early enough age, you can 
get on fairly good terms with him. Under 
proper treatment, he will never become sav- 
age. Proper treatment, however, includes a 
certain amount of freedom. You must not 
confine him in a cage or keep him tied up. 
“Last summer I was presented with a 
baby porcupine, brought into the world 
as a result of a real Cæsarian operation 
performed on its dead mother. We 
named him ‘Dinty’ and reared him on a 
bottle. Now, most people will tell you 
that a porcupine is a dull-witted animal 
without brains; but this little fellow 
showed real intelligence. 

“When Pete, our dog, first saw Dinty’s 

uills (a porcupine is born with quills 
ully formed) he decided Dinty wasn’t 
a proper person to become intimate with. 
But Dinty took an immediate liking to 
Pete and showed every evidence of friend- 
ship. Pete finally accepted his advances 
when he found that Dinty had manners 
enough to keep his quills close to his 
body and not stick his friends with them. 

“To-day Dinty will follow us about the 
house like an amiable pup, and he likes 
to be picked up and have his head 
scratched. We have taught him not to 
gnaw the furniture, and we let him out to 
jog around at will. But no matter how 
far ke strays away he always returns 
punctually for his meals. 

“Once 1 received a young bobcat that 
a friend of mine bad found marooned on 
a ledge of rock in the Santian River, in 
central Oregon. When I first got the 
kitten he was starved and frightened half 
to death. He was ready to fight the 
whole world. When I had fed him I sat 
down casually near by. Presently I 
reached over and touched him on the 
head; he growled a little. Later I rubbed 
his head again, and inside of ten minutes 
I had that bobcat up in my arms petting 
it. From that moment, I never saw a 
gentler pet in my life. 

“Birds and animals often get bad 
names because of circumstances that they 
are not responsible for. Like us, they are 
creatures of environment or natural limi- 
tations. The condor, for instance, is 
looked down upon because it feeds on 
carrion. But the reason it feeds on 
carrion is because it is not equipped to 
attack and kill smaller birds and animals 
in its search for food. Its feet have weak 


muscles, its claws are dull, and its toes 
have lost their clasping power. So it has 
to eat dead things, or starve. 

- “A few years ago I brought home from 
the Sierra Madre Mountains a baby con- 
dor and fed him fresh meat. After he 
got used to its taste he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to eat decaying flesh. In 
fact, this little fellow became so dainty 
that he insisted on having his food served 
in a bright tin pan. Condors are kind 
and gentle birds. I never saw more 
devotion than they have for each other 
and for their young. 

“Many common ideas and phrases 
about birds and animals are all wrong. 
Take the gull, for instance. The word 
‘gullible’ is coined from his name. And 
yet if there is anything really gullible 
about a gull, I can’t imagine what it is. 
The sea gull is the freebooter of the bird 
world. e will steal like a second-story 
man and murder like a pirate. Once 
when we were visiting some rookenes 
on the Oregon coast, the gulls swarmed 
about us like vultures after a battle. The 
minute our approach drove a cormorant 
or murre off the nest the gulls swooped 
down to eat the eggs and the young. 

“Mean as a skunk’ is a libel on that 
maligned little animal. If you are kind to 
a skunk, he will take a great fancy to 
you and will prove to be an entirely 
dependable pet. I have had them about 
my house for days. Like all other 
animals, the skunk enjoys human com- 
panionship. You can pick him up and 

et him, and he will be gentle and well- 
behaved as a kitten. 

«Wise as an owl’ is another popular 
phrase that has scant basis of fact. The 
owl gets that reputation because she 
looks solemn and has nothing to say, 
except when she gives an occasional 
long-drawn-out hoot. 

“A bat is not blind at all. It is a very 
clumsy animal and it lacks grace on the 
wing, so we have the expression ‘as blind 
as a bat.’ Then there is the saying, 
‘as crazy asa loon.’ The loon does have 
a crazy laugh; but he shows no other 
attributes that would cast any reflection 
on his sanity. 

“Another well-known expression is 
‘fierce as an eagle.’ Few eagles possess 
the mad ferocity pictured by sensational 
story-tellers. A great many of my friends 
express surprise that, in taking pictures 
of eagles, I have not been attacked. 
However, my experiences were really 
very tame at the eagle’s aerie. Each 
time we visited one pair of old birds whose 
eaglets we photographed again and again, 
they slipped quietly out over the moun- 
tain top and stayed away as long as we 
cared to hold possession. Yet we could 
see them keeping anxious watch from 
the blue distance overhead. 

“ HAT animals and birds have you 
found the most difficult to photo- 
graph?” I asked. 

“Among animals I reckon that I shall 
have to put the antelope ‘at the head of 
the list,” replied Finley. ‘“These creatures 
have an extraordinarily keen sense of 
smell, and once they get a scent they are 
off like a flash. Elk and male deer pre- 
sent difficulties, because they are inclined 
to be treacherous, particularly in the 
autumn. You never know when one of 
them may take a notion to charge you. 
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A partial list of gasoline pas- 
senger cars on which National 
MAZDA automobile lamps are 
installed as initial equipment: 


Ace Franklin Packard 
Adria Frontenac Paige 


Allen Gardner Pilot 
American Grant Porter 
Anderson H, C.S. Premier 


Apperson 


Hudson 
Huffman Roamer 


Case Jackson 


Chalmers Jewett eee 
Champion Jordan Seneca 
Chandler Kelsey Stearns- 
Cleveland Kline Kar Knight 
Climber Kurtz Stephens 
Cole LaFayette Sterling 


Columbia Lexington Studebaker 


Your Lamps Must Tell You! =| = =" = 


aniels ul: 
Dava Maltin Vat 
ixie - 
i rri X ¢ Flyer Maxwell ogus 
Night driving on city street or country road Dodge Meteor Washington 
s Š i $ Dorris Mitchell Westcott 
brings risks! A bicyclist, a wagon, a car by the Ducsen Moon Wills Sainte 
| Ses National Willys- 
curb, a ditch, a hole, a sudden curve! El, Nomalk „Knight 
Elkhart gren 
r ME T eè z 4 Oldsmobile Yellow 
The whole responsibility for avoiding acci- Ferris Overland Cab 


dent depends upon you and your lamps. You 
can rely on National Mazpa auto lamps be- 
cause they are the same dependable make you 
buy for your home. 


When you need new auto lamps go to the 
National Mazpa lamp dealer. He sells the same 
lamps that are standard, original equipment for 
80% of all cars. There is a particular lamp for 
each socket. Look for the name. 


NATIONAL Pi 


MAZDA LAMPS M2 


for Automobiles Gromu wans G 


Tu 
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The Most 
Amazing Romance 
Ever Written 


Come out of the 

humdrum of daily life 

into a marvelous new 

world—where you can 

lift your eyes and read 

the story of the heavens, 

see into the depths of 

earth and ocean, view 

the activities of invisible 

life, look back to the dawn 

p of the human mind, watch 

man as he solves the thrilling 

mysteries of life and time and space. 

All this The Outline of Science offers you, 
for it is 


A Revelation of the Secrets of Science 


The Wonderful 
Story of 
THE OUTLINE 
OF SCIENCE 


In a Profusely Illustrated 
Story-Booklet 


FREE TO YOU 


The interest in this epoch-making work 
has proved so intense that the publishers 
have prepared for free distribution a most 
interesting and strikingly illustrated bro- 
chure so that everyone may have the 
whole story of the most important publishing event 
in many years. With three plates in full color and 
over thirty half-tone pictures of scientific marvels, 
it shows how the four magnificent volumes of The 
Outline of Science describe the whole wonder-world 
of science. This fascinating booklet is yours free— 
send the coupon—no obligation and no expense. 


The Whole Thrilling Story of 
Scientific Progress 


| isin The Outline of Sctence—The Romance of the 
Heavens—The Srory of Evolution—Man’s Rise 
| from His Earliest Ancestry—The Fight to Live— 
Seeing the Invisible—Marvels of the Insect World 
—The People of the Air—In the Depths of the Sea 

—The Kingdom of the Animals—Wonders of Plant 
| Life—The Science of the Mind—Miracles of Elec- 
tricity—Man, the Flyer—The Amazing Wireless— 
and many more, all told in terms so simple that 
anyone can understand, with a magnificent col- 
lection of nearly 1,000 superb illustrations, 


The Coupon Brings 
Your Copy of the 
Free Booklet 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
i Dept. 153 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 


Send me by mail, with- 

+ out cost or obligation 
on my part, the 
oklet with three c 
and over thirty 

re illustrations, 


» The Ou 


free 
olor 


Name 
Street and No 


ity and Srate 


The Free Book Tells You All About It | 


“The condor is hard to photograph 
because he builds his nest half way up 
the inaccessible walls of a canyon, or 
else in the topmost branches of a tree 
high up in the mountains. The magpie 
presents problems because of its excessive 
shyness. After building a ‘blind’ I once 
waited for several days near a magpie’s 
nest, and finally was forced to abandon 
the effort to get her picture. She simply 
would not come back to the nest when I 
was near by, and I was afraid that the 
baby birds would starve. 

“But you find the same variations 
among birds of a kind as you find among 
human beings of a family. I recall an- 
other magpie mother, whose nest was in 
the limbs of a fallen tree. She permitted 
me to take a motion picture camera 
within ten or twelve feet of her. An old 
dog that we had brought with us lay down 
near the nest, and the mother amused 
herself by intermittently pecking at him 
and jumping back, all the while keeping 
up a harsh chatter. I have found the 
same differences in nesting ducks. On one 
occasion I could not get within fifty yards 
of the mother bird. In another instance 
I was able to walk right up to the nest 
without alarming her. 

“Perhaps the grebe is the most difficult 
bird to get at, from the photographer's 
standpoint. This is because she picks a 
wide, level marsh for her floating nest of 
moss and reeds, and she is forever on the 
lookout for trouble. Before she leaves 
the nest she covers it with moss, for fear 
that a crow or some other enemy may 


| happen along and steal her eggs. In order 


to get a picture of the grebe we had to set 
up a blind and leave it for five days, until 


| she had got used to the sight of it. Even 
| then we had to use a long-distance lens. 


“A FEW years ago we were trying to get 
some photographs of a red-tailed hawk 
on the Columbia River. At first the nest 
appeared to be out of human reach. It 
was at least one hundred and twenty-five 
feet from the ground in a huge cotton- 
wood. We schemed for three summers 
before we succeeded .in leveling our 
cameras at the eggs and young chicks. 
“The tree measured about fourteen 
feet around at the bottom, and the lowest 
limb was forty feet from the ground. It 
was impossible to climb it with ropes, 
ladders, or anything of that sort. Finally, 
we chopped down a smaller tree about 
fifteen feet away and with ropes pulled 
it over and tied it up right against its 
giant neighbor. Up this shaky ladder I 


| climbed to the first, branch, lassoed the 


next higher one, and with great difficulty 
made my way to the top. I was mighty 
glad when that job was finished. In 


| taking the pictures I hung suspended from 


the limb with ropes. It gave me a very 
uneasy feeling to think that the only thing 
keeping me from a one-hundred-and- 


| twenty-five-foot drop was a slender rope. 


“It is hard to get a picture of the 


| meadow lark because of the difficulty in 


finding the nest. It builds on the ground 
under a tuft of grass in little hollows, so 


| that the homes are nearly arched over 
| by grass stems. 


This makes a sort of 
roof. The meadow lark seldom lights 
nearer than one hundred feet from the 
nest when feeding its young. After 
taking a sharp look about to see that she 
is not watched, she will dodge home 


through the grasses. When leaving the 
nest she sneaks off some distance in 
another direction before taking flight. 
I have noticed that very few birds will 
sing on the nest. They are all careful not 
to attract attention to it. 


“rIMHE humming bird’s nest is the hard- 
est of all to find. It was only by the 
merest chance that I discovered a nest 
that had been hidden in a wild black- 
berry brier near my home in Portland. 
I never saw a finer piece of protective 
coloration. The green fibers and the 
lichens that shingled the outside of the 
tiny cup blended exceedingly well with 
the green leaves and stems of the vines. 
The cotton lining of the nest and the two 
white eggs all looked exactly like the 
clusters of white blossoms surrounding. 
One might have searched all over the vine 
a dozen times and yet not discovered it. 
“I had begun to despair that the eggs 
ever would hatch, because the mother 
humming bird is such a restless little 
creature that she was off the nest and 
gone a dozen times a day. Then one day 
the eggs took on a pink hue, and at length 
the little fellows, each resembling a tin 
bean more than a living, feathered bird, 
picked their way through the midget eggs- 

“This little humming-bird mother was 
most devoted to her chicks. When it 
was very hot, I have seen her sit on the 
nest edge, spread her tail feathers until 
she showed the white tip beneath and 
maintain a fanning motion with her wings 
and tail in an effort to keep the frail 
midgets cool.” 

“What sort of blind do you use in 
photographing birds and animals?” I 
inquired. 

“I used to employ what is called an 
‘umbrella blind,’” replied Sand “This 
in an ordinary wagon umbrella with a 
green cover and a green cloth attached to 
the ends of the ribs and hanging clear 
down to the ground. The trouble with 
the wagon umbrella, however, is that the 
pole in the center is in the way of the 
motion-picture camera. Nowadays we 
generally use a square blind about four 
feet across. This is merely a jointed iron 
pipe frame with a green cloth thrown 
over it. If the bird is unusually shy, we 
hang leaves, twigs, and branches over 
the blind, so that it will look as nearly 
like the surrounding landscape as possible. 
In taking motion pictures the noise of 
the clic handle does not seem to 
bother the birds to any great extent. 
It is a movement or the actual sight of 
a person that frightens them.” 

“Have you ever had any narrow escapes 
while making photographs?” I asked. 

“Once in a while. A few years ago, 
while taking pictures of an eagle's nest 
on San Clemente Island, far off the 
California coast, I was thrown from a 
horse, and had to travel two whole days 
in saddle and motor boat to have a double 
fracture of the jawbone and other injuries 
patched up at a Los Angeles hospital. 

“On another occasion I was edging 
up the side of a mountain to the aerie 
of a giant condor when a twenty-ton 
boulder crashed down from above. Only 
a quick jump from its path saved me 
from being carried with it into the canyon 
below. But that’s all part of the game. 
If you love what you’re doing, you will 
take such things as a matter of course.” 
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OLEPROOF offers women asen- If you are interested in getting hosiery 

sible combination in hosiery that that will give extraordinary wear and 

can be found in no other makes—long at thesame time is sheer and beautiful, 
wear and beautiful appearance. ask for Holeproof. 


Some hose may equal Holeproof inap- At all good stores—in many styles, 
pearance but theylackthe phenomenal in all approved colors. Silk, silk-and- 
durability that has made Holeproof fa- wool, wool, silk-faced, and lusterized 
mous. Others may approach Holeproof lisle. Styles also for men and children. 
in wearing quality, but at the sacrifice If not available locally, write for 
of fine texture and sheerness. booklet and prices. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, LONDON, ONTARIO 
© H. H. Co, 
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What Is Success? 


By H. G. Wells 


Author of “The Outline of History,” “A Short History of the World,” ete. 


HERE was a time when great creatures to envy, respect, and tiresome of Success, he explained, were simply three: 


multitudes of men and women attentions. Besides the Failure that looks Judem 


sought Salvation as their chief like Failure, the sort of Failure we all sma 
end in life, and it is still a riddle know about, there is the Failure that be acquired as a habit, and Health, which 


to ran of us what positive thing looks like Success. 
ey sought. The negative 


they imagined t 


ent, which could be improved from 
eginnings; Industry, which could 


was attainable by all who chose to take 
The other day Lord Beaverbrook, the the trouble. 


All we needed was quite 


thing they would have escaped from was brightest and most interesting of our normal capacity and the will to succeed. 


apparent enough. It was 
the fire of Hell. Nowadays, 
we have not the same ur- 
gent sense of that pursuing 
and avenging fire, and one 


finds the world asking, not , 


What must I do to be 
saved? but What must I do 
to succeed? Here again the 
fate that is dreaded is 
plainer than the goal. It is 
unimportance, subordina- 
tion, lowliness without free- 
dom. It is being, to one’s 
own knowledge, a no- 
account person, having to 
lead a limited life in inferior 
circumstances, a weak, anx- 
ious, bored life, doing un- 
important and uninteresting 
things, and at last passing 
out of this world as if one 
might very well have never 
come into it. 

But while the theologian 
gave us a choice of two roads 
only, and tò miss condem- 
nation was to set one s feet 
surely, either directly or by 
some purgatorial route, to- 
ward heaven, it is by no 
means so certain to our 
modern minds that an 
escape from poverty, toil, 
restriction, or obscurity, 
necessarily means Success. 
To do nothing at all is not 
the only form of failure. 

On either side of the 
narrow way to Success, lie 
the broad paths to pseudo- 
success. One may have, as 
peoplesay, risen inthe world, 
one may have acquired 


The Only True Measure 
Of Achievement 


OU may have noticed that, in this maga- 

zine, we talk very little about “success.” 
We talk a great deal about achievement—about 
fighting a good fight—about doing the very 
best that human beings can do with their 
minds and bodies and temperaments. We tell 
you the most dramatic and inspiring stories 
we can find of real people who have tried to 
do this. 

Victory for men and women over the odds 
of life is the cornerstone of this magazine. 
But that achievement—that victory—is not 
at all what most people mean when they talk 
about “success.” 

Mr. Wells, famous writer and keen thinker, 
tells here how every human being can deter- 
mine whether he has really succeeded in life. 
He says: 

“Wealth, notoriety, place, and power are 
no measure of success whatever. The only 
true measure of success is the ratio between 
what we might have done and what we might 
have been, on the one hand, and the thing we 
have made and the thing we have made of our- 
selves, on the other.” 

Tue EDITOR. 


e had to dismiss the idea 
of Luck. Given the alert- 
ness to use advantages there 
is Luck enough for anyone, 
an opinion I will confess I 
share. And Lord Beaver- 
brook went on to the praises 
of temperance, modesty, 
and courage, and, indeed, all 
the virtues, and his praises 
had just the faintest under- 
current of humor so that 
it was doubtful at times 
whether it was not rather his 
own smile than the ghost of 
Dr. Samuel Smiles that was 
enlivening the stream of 
admonition. 

But the most interesting 
thing in the book was a little 
streak of doubt running 
through it, whether the sort 
of success it expounded was 
really Success at all. It was 
business success he was 
writing about, he insisted, 
success in “the only field of 
success I know—the world 
of ordinary affairs.” But 
the still open question be- 
trayed itself in such sen- 
tences as these: “The career 
of sport leads only to failure, 
satiety, or impotence. The 
hero of the playing fields be- 
comes the dunce of the 
office. Other men go on 
playing till middle age robs 
them of their physical pow- 
ers. At the end the whole 
thag is revealed as vanity. 
... The pursuit of pleasure 
is equally ephemeral. Time 
and experience rob even 


possessions and securities, may be well modern rich men in Britain, wrote a little amusement of its charm, and the night 


nown enough to pe food for the para- 
graph-maker and an attraction to that de- 
testable midge, the autograph collector, 
and may still doubt whether any sort of 
Success can really be claimed for one’s life. 

Success, we feel, is something more than 
just getting on and stirring one’s felllow 


book upon this subject of Success. It was 
a very good, a very virtuous little book, 
and it told its readers so plainly and sim- 
ply how to succeed that it was quite dis- 
tressing to put it down and go out into the 
streets and see how many people had evi- 
dently missed its influence. The ingredients 


before is not worth next morning’s head- 
ache. Practical success alone makes early 
middle-age the most pleasurable period. of 
a man’s career. What has been worked for 
in youth then comes to its fruition.” 
There was something almost wistful 
about that passage. And as the book ran 
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on one found Lord Beaverbrook making it 
clear that the “Temple of Success” was 
not the “Temple of Happiness,” and spec- 
ulating whether one might not get into 
the Temple of Success and yet fail to find 
the shrine of happiness therein. These 
are not the single-track ideas of the vulgar 
successful man, who by a sort of natural 
instinct and appetite adds million to mil- 
lion and one vast trophy to another, as 
incapable of self-questionings as a fatten- 
ing pig. 

5: is the fact that Lord Beaverbrook, 
unlike the common accumulator, has a 
multi-track mind, and is, as an able critic 
once remarked to me, “one of us” that 
makes his dowbts about his achievements 
in “ordinary affairs” such interesting tes- 
timony. And I think those doubts will 
grow until he realizes that the issue be- 
tween success and failure in his case is 
still an open one, that, so far from being 
qualified to expound “Success” to his fel- 
low men just yet, he has attained nothing 
so far but wealth and considerable power, 
nothing, in fact, except opportunity, and 
that only by his use of his present op- 
portunities can he or anyone judge the 
ultimate quality of his life. He hasarrived 
—tremendously—but he hasn’t so far 
achieved anything that amounts either to 
failure or success. His past still lies be- 
fore him. 

It has fallen to me to know one or two 
men of very great prominence pretty 
closely, men accounted enormous success- 
es by most of the world and envied and 
admired by multitudes. 
the career of Lord Northcliffe, for exam- 

le, with attentive curiosity and that of 

r. Lloyd George. And to me these two 

resent themselves as tremendous failures. 

ut then the reader must remember that 
my standards of success are unorthodox; I 
account Napoleon I also as a tremendous 
failure. And it is not because Mr. Lloyd 
George has fallen from office and power 
and i Lord Northcliffe died in a phase 
of mental eclipse that I count them unsuc- 
cessful. 


INCOLN, the savior of American Unity, 
died tragically, but I count him a su- 
premely successful man. Jesus of Naz- 
areth was no failure, though he died a 
felon’s death and had his life and teaching 
distorted beyond recognition by the theo- 
logians. Lord Bacon planned and pre- 
pared a great foundation for scientific in- 
quiry, his works live forever, and the pec- 
ulation and dismissal that darkened his 
last years cannot detract from his endur- 
ing success. I count Shakespeare a suc- 
cessful man, though he seems to have died 
half paralyzed and sunken to the level of 
® parochial somebody. Sir Christopher 
Wren, Shelley, drugged and diseased Edgar 
Allan Poe, Charles arwin. Such names 
are stars in the heavens of successful liv- 
ing. But these others, Northcliffe, George, 
and Napoleon, have done nothing but 
sprawl across the attention of mankind. 
Let me choose Lord Northcliffe as my 
type specimen of the art of failure. I 
heard first of Lord Northcliffe quite early 
in his career and mine. I was in my early 
twenties, and I had gone to be assistant 
to the proprietor of a little private school 
in North London, a Mr. J. V. Milne, who 
is, I am happy to say, still alive and active 
and happy. Within the limits of his means 
and opportunity Mr. Milne was a very 


I have followed 
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successful teacher indeed. He came to me 
a little while after I had joined his staff 
with a request that I would put together 
and edit his school magazine, the “Henley 
House Magazine,” which was printed 
three times a year. There was no boy in 
the school just then whom he wanted to 
do the job, and he detected the undevel- 
oped journalist in his new assistant. 
Originally, quite in the spirit of that 
great teacher, Sanderson, of Oundle, he 
had had this journal printed to utilize the 
energy of a boy named Harmsworth, who 
did not take very kindly to the ordinary 
school subjects. He had gauged the 
outh’s quality very happily. Young 
Hocmewoah had been discovered, exten- 
sively stained purple, struggling with a 
jelly-graph, one of the primitive multiply- 
ing devices in use in those days, to pro- 
duce a toy newspaper. Said Mr. Milne, 
“You can do better than that, and I will 
see that it is printed.” I was shown 
copies of early issues of “Henley House 
Magazine,” “Edited by Alfred C. Harms- 
worth,” and they displayed considerable 
journalistic and quite inconsiderable liter- 
ary aptitude. armsworth from these 
beginnings had developed a passion for 
producing and editing, for producing, 
rather than editing, periodicals. He had 
gone on from school into journalistic en- 
terprise, and he was now, said Mr. Milne, 
running a paper called “Answers.” Though 
still very young, he was making over a 
thousand pounds a year. It was very 
manifest that Mr. J. V. Milne was very 
much amazed to find Alfred C. Harms- 
worth valued at any such figure. 


"THERE seems to be a sort of periodicity 
in newspaper enterprise. There are 
periods when the bookstalls abound with 
new papers and magazines which seem to 
be in the closest touch with the periodical- 
buying public of the time. They follow 
this public of theirs as it grows older, in 
happy harmony with it. Meanwhile a 
new generation grows up to reading age, 
with new ideas, new characteristics, and 
new needs. For a time that new genera- 
tion hasn’t pocket money enough or char- 
acter enough to express its new require- 
ments. It buys, if it buys at all, the 
established dailies and weeklies and 
monthlies. But they don’t delight it. 
They may even bore it. One has come to 
a stale period in periodical enterprise. 
Then appear new experiments, and 
presently a new type of magazine or news- 
paper gets away with it and begins to out- 
sell all its older competitors. Britain was in 
such a stale period thirty-odd years ago. 
A number of outsiders were trying to pro- 
duce publications of a new type—Newnes, 
C. Arthur Pearson, and Harmsworth— 
and they fell, probably to their own 
amazement, into a vast new world of sales 
and wealth. These men found themselves 
making hundreds of thousands of pounds 
a year, when probably their highest ambi- 
tions had been to make ten or twenty 
thousand pounds altogether. Pearson 
had come into the magazine world as an 
assistant to Newnes upon one of the lat- 
ter’s early publications. He found he 


could not live upon his salary of three hun- . 


dred and fifty pounds a year. He asked 
for fifty or a hundred more. He was re- 
fused, and with great trepidation he 
started out upon a weekly of his own—to 
become a millionaire. 


It was of course pure Luck to blunder 
into a share of so great an opportunity, 
but Harmsworth was certainly the quick- 
est and cleverest to seize and develop the 
possibile of the opportunity. He was 

Id and had a good journalistic imagina- 
tion, and his brother Harold, now Lord 
Rothermere, a more careful and financial- 
ly capable personality, made an admirable 
second to Alfred’s adventures. Alfred 
won and Harold held. They grew amaz- 
ingly. Harmsworth’s realm spread up- 
ward from the purveying of weekly bales 
of snippets and readable twaddle, and 
such errand-boy joys as “Comic Cuts” 
until he had a group of daily newspapers 
and could lay hands upon and control the 
London “Times.” He showed an extraor- 
dinary aptitude in devising successful 
publications, and when he started a failure 

e cut it out or changed it ruthlessly. His 
capture of the “Times” marked a pro- 
found political and social revolution. It 
would not have been a completer revolu- 
tion if he had worn a red cap and hung 
dukes from lamp posts. 


NTIL the “Times” was captured by 

Northcliffe Britain had been, in reality 
if not in form, an aristocratic country. 
A small group of old families, a close 
association of great landowners and well- 
connected people, people of the type of 
Balfour, the Cecils, Grey, and their inter- 
woven cousins and connections, domi- 
nated British affairs. They supplied the 
heads to the two great parties in the 
State; all the governorships and lord 
lieutenantships, the big places in the 
army, diplomacy, were in their hands; the 
“upper divinon” of the civil service and 
the university dons carried themselves 
like honored and trusted butlers in the 
mansions of these great ones; the British 
men of science, the Royal Society, crawled 
before them. To defy them was to cut 
one’s self off from most of the prizes and 
treats that British life can offer. 

But they had failed a little to observe 
what was happening outside their spacious 
yet limited social circles. It seemed to 
them that their power and prestige came 
by the nature of things, and must always 
continue. The “Times,” then the great- 
est of newspapers in the world, had al- 
ways served their ends faithfully and it 
seemed would always do so; the rest of the 
press followed suit; an invitation to din- 
ner or for a week-end party, a hint of po- 
litical opportunity, or an inquiry about 
the old complaint, won your British 
journalist of the old school, body and soul. 

hat the “Times” suffered from chronic 
financial distress mattered nothing to 
these great personages. When presently 
it was for sale, all the patricians of the 
British Empire together had neither the 
sense nor the enterprise to buy it. They 
let it go into Harmsworth’s hands. 

Hitherto it had been the effective de- 
vice of the British patricians to assimilate 
and subdue any new rich men by giving 
them peerages. This had worked very 
well with bankers and brewers and iron 
masters and cotton spinners and suchlike 
humorless, acquisitive, unimaginative 
men. They had received their distinctions 
with modest gratitude, and learnt to af- 
fect a proper interest in the turf, the 
grouse, the London season, and the week- 
end party. A sense of the growing im- 
portance of the new journalism was now 
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betrayed by the bestowal of peerages upon 
the two chief Harmsworths; presently 
other big names among the popular news- 
paper people came to join them, Lord Rid- 
dell and Lord Beaverbrook for example. 

But these proprietor journalists did not 
assimilate, as the brewers did. They were 
restless in their requirements. They dis- 
played not the slightest disposition to cut 
a figure at court nor to legislate in the 
House of Lords. They declined to be imi- 
tation landlords. They just went 
on being more and more formid- 
able newspaper proprietors. It was 
Northcliffe who set the fashion of 
disregarding his new aristocratic 
dignity. He declined to be assimi- 
lated, and the forces of the time 
were with him. He used the im- 
mense powers his papers gave him 
with unpremeditated disrespect. 
The power of the landed oligarchy 
passed—almost unheeded. To-day 
the great British patricians of 1900, 
the Cecils and so forth, are but the 
shriveled and shrunken mummies 
of their former greatness. 


I HAD met Northcliffe first, when 
he was simply A. C. Harmsworth, 
in the little sitting-room of the 
school in St. John’s Wood. I did 
not encounter him again until he 
was the great newspaper proprietor. 
Then we came into touch. He 
showed a persistent but baffed dis- 
position to use me for journalistic 
purposes, and I had a reciprocal 
and equally baffled disposition to 
use him. We corresponded, we met 
on many occasions, we talked and 
exchanged ideas. I found him an 
extremely likable and an extremely 
interesting man. I saw him be- 
come difficult and grandiose, saw 
his natural generosities of gesture 
and his natural disposition to 
movement and enterprise become 
exaggerated, until at last came that 
preposterous processional journey 
of his round the world, and his 
final mental breakdown under the 
influence of the obscure disease 
that had assailed him. And the 
impression I have of him is of no 
reality of success at all, but of a 
man carried by the winds of fate 
to a high and vast and lonely place 
and altogether lost there. 

Wherrfirst I resumed his acquain- 
tance in the days before the war 
this effect of aimless energy was > 
very marked. Northcliffe’s ambition in 
life had been to create and own news- 
papers. At the age of forty-odd he found 
himself possessing and controlling all the 
newspapers he had ever hoped for in the 
wildest dreams of his youth. And what to 
do with them he did not know. His ways 
of living were unconventional; he was less 
a snob than any other man I have ever 
met. But he was like a boy, living in a 
crowded tenement, who had bent all his 
energies upon getting a gun. And he had 
got it—tremendously—overwhelmingly— 
a bigger gun than he had ever hoped for— 
and ammunition—and everything except 
an aim. 

The question before him was “What 
next?” a question affecting his associates 
almost as much as himself. From his first 
journalistic launching in his teens, up to 
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his early forties, he had been far too busy 
to think beyond his immediate problems. 
He had been brought up on the Boer War, 
Kipling, and Hustle. So he threw himself 
heart and soul into the great and joyful 
“rag” of the Carsonites against the Home 
Rule Bill in Ireland, which was at last 
to fill all Ireland with arms and blood- 
shed and immeasurable disorder. But 
he did it for no particular end. He did 
it because he had nothing Ase to do. 


Throughout the English-speaking world 
Mr. Wells enjoys the unique distinction of 
having achieved brilliant results in two 
entirely different fields of writing. More 
than a million copies of his work, ‘‘The 
Outline of History,’’ have been sold, and 
his war-time novel, ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through,” had a sale of nearly a million. 
He was born fifty-seven years ago in Eng- 
land, and he has written over fifty books, 
most of them novels. He is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the greatest living writers 


Then came the Great War, and for a 
time Northcliffe was single-minded and 
happy. He gave himself altogether to 
“winning the war.” By the summer of 
1917 the war was won, the Czardom was 
down, and the Kaiser was altogether dis- 
credited; sane men were attempting to get 
together in the abortive Stockholm con- 


ference, and Europe was ripe for a reasona- 
ble peace. But the inertia of his effort 
was too much for Lord Northcliffe and for 
the Prime Minister of his choice, Mr. 
Lloyd George. They went right on win- 
ning the war long after Germany had sur- 
rendered. Lord Northcliffe, indeed, was 
still winning the war in a spasmodic fash- 
ion when he died. He had exhausted such 
moral and intellectual initiative as there 
was in him altogether. 
During the years 1917 and 1918 

I saw a be of Lord Northcliffe. I 
was impressed by the two facts, 
firstly, that he had no idea what 
he was up to in the world, and, 
secondly, that he was intelligent 
enough to feel and partly realize 
that, in spite of an appearance of 
enormous activities and influences, 
he was in reality up to nothing. 

He asked me to work with him 
upon the propaganda in respect to 
Germany at Crewe House. The 
Crewe Hause organization really 
did attempt to get a declaration of 
war aims out of that lair of preten- 
tious Micawberism, the British 
Foreign Office, and it did present 
to the Germans a conception of a 
generous end to the war that prob- 
ably facilitated their surrender. It 
seemed to me, while I was at 
Crewe House, that the hopes and 
promises we were holding out to 
Germany would be honored by our 
Government, but in effect the work 
of Crewe House was to aid very 
effectually in bilking Germany into 
an armistice that placed her, with- 
out better security than English 
good faith, at the feet of her 
enemies. 


HE conduct of Lord Northcliffe 
at that time presented some in- 
teresting vacillations. He was al- 
ready very ill with that subtle dis- 
ease which gradually destroyed his 
nervous and mental balance, and 
he came to Crewe House only inter- 
mittently. He sat in the drawing- 
room of that fine aristocratic house, 
fully conscious of the profound 
social revolution his presence there 
implied. At times he seemed to 
have a very broad grasp of the 
possible issues of the war. Then 
he would collapse into a display of 
the most childish personal vanity. 
We fell out because, while Crewe 
House was talking reason, reconcil- 
iation and reconstruction to Germany, 
his paper, the “Evening News,” was main- 
taining a hate campaign of the most viru- 
lent sort against everything German. It 
was preparing for the general election that 
sent back the Coalition to power on a 
promise to “hang the Kaiser,” and, at any 
cost to ourselves, “make Germany pay.” 
As the director of the German propaganda 
I told him he had to control his own papers 
and stop this mischievous foolery, that 
it was peace we had to think of and not 
punishment; but he was too tired, not 
wholeminded enough, and too much in 
the hands of his business associates, to go 
against that stream of crazy vindictive- 
ness. 
But though we parted so far as Crewe 
House was concerned I continued to see 
something of him (Continued on page 104) 


The Girl Who Was 


the Life of 


the Party. 


OU darling!” 
Russell Baldwin 
kissed the slim 
white finger on 
‘ which he had 
just slipped a carat-and-a- 
uarter engagement ring. He pushed back 
Jesse's short brown curls and kissed her 
orehead, and the soft sweet hollow in her 
throat. “You angel—you lovely, shy, 
sweet, mysterious little thing!” 

And Jessie promised herself, through 
the thrills that swept over her like colored 
lights, that’she would keep Russell fooled. 
Lovely, shy, sweet, mysterious—she would 
never let him guess that she was none of 
these. And never, never so long as she 
lived would she let him know that she had 
ever been the life of the party. 

That meant, then, that she would have 
to keep him away from Claytonsville for- 
ever. For Jessie had lived all of her 
twenty-four years in Claytonsville, and 
everybody in town knew her for what she 
really was—the Life of the Party. 

She had begun ’way back in grammar 
school, when she was in the fifth or sixth 

rade, by speaking pieces. Not the “All 
ules Along the Potomac To-night” kind 
that always appeared tediously on Memo- 
rial Day programs. Jessie furnished the 
comic relief. Once in a while on a Friday 
afternoon along toward the end of the term, 
when the semester’s subjects had been 
Pray well covered, Teacher would say: 

“Now, if nobody whispers or drops a 
ruler between now and quarter past 
three, perhaps we'll have Jessie Smith re- 
cite us a piece.” 

. The righteous stillness that always fell 
then upon the schoolroom was the tribute 
of Jessie’s public to her art. No girl took 
a chance even on writing a note, no bo 
so much as made a spitball. It was safe 
for Teacher to ++ p to the door with her 
back turn: nute at a time; no 
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piece of chalk would rattle 
across the room, no hum of dis- 
order come to her listening ear. 
The boldest boy in B-Sixth and 
the most reckless girl took no 
chances when Jessie Smith was 
to speak a piece. 

And at quarter past three, vir- 
tue would be rewarded. Jessie in brownand 
white checked gingham, her hair strained 
back in two braids looped up and tied with 
paky bows, would rise and recite “Old 

ose Counts the Eggs,” or, “The Inven- 
tor’s Wife,” or, “Mr. Brown Has His Hair 
Cut.” It never mattered which piece she 
chose. All Jessie’s repertoire was familiar 
to he B-Sixth grade. Familiar, but never 
stale. 


THE ancient jokes took on new charm 
and humor each time that Jessie ap- 
proached them.. Whether she rolled the 
whites of her eyes and spoke in the colored 
dialect of Old Moss, or reached the climax 
of “Mr. Brown Has His Hair Cut” with 
the wing-flapping imitation of a rooster’s 
“Cut-cut-cut-cut—got your hair cut!” 
Jessie swept her audience with her. They 
giggled, they chuckled, they roared their 
appreciation; before the end they were al- 
ways rocking back and forth in their seats 
in the breathless helplessness of mirth. 
And their wild applause was honestly 
won. sous even in B-Sixth, was a nat- 
urally funny girl. 

Her kind of fun changed, of course, as 
she grew older. In high school, she no 
longer spoke pieces, but she was end man 
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‘in the class minstrel show, and almost the 


only classroom performer her year boast- 
ed. The dullest Latin class would revive 
when Jessie was sent to the blackboard 
to write conjugations. The teacher would 
have to turn her back on her sometimes, 
and the merest mimicking gesture tle 
sie’s was enough to start a wave of ill-re- 
pressed mirth. 

One teacher, feeling out of sorts that 
day, anyway, whirled about, but not in 
time to see anything but Jessie’s innocent- 
looking back, her uplifted arm writing 
“Fut, fuisti—” 

“What are you laughing at?” she de- 
manded of a boy on the back bench. 

“Nothing.” 

“Either tell me what you were laughing 
at, or leave the room.” 

The ultimatum was delivered to one 
after another and, one after another, the 
entire class filed out, taking their demer- 
its and leaving Jessie innocently writing 
“Fui, fuisti—’ on the blackboard. The 
class was loyal to its one comedian. 

As Jessie’s contemporaries finished 
school and went in for a wholesome, home- 


Bang, bang on the closing chords, Jessie smiling over her shoulder. 
There was a moment of outraged silence, then a burst of laughter 


town sort of social life, Jessie became eas- 
ily the most popular girl in Claytonsville. 

ot popular ın the way of Marjorie How- 
ells, whom half the boys in town were in 
love with, or Pe Malone, who was en- 
gaged six times before she was twenty. 

ut Jessie always had an escort for any 
party, and it is probably safe to say that 
from the time she was sixteen till the sum- 
mer she went to visit her cousins in Green- 
acres, there was never a party of any kind 
in Claytonsville to which Jessie was not 
FRAN A party without Jessie was as 
unthinkable as a spice cake without spice. 

At a dance, it was Jessie who would 
stop the music and solemnly present 
somebody’s derby hat to “the best- 
dressed couple on the floor,” to the good- 
natured embarrassment of the couple and 
the hilarity of everybody else. At a 
bridge party, her phrases were always 
Passing into the common speech. Jessie 
never pretended these phrases were orig- 
inal. They may have been magazine wit, 
vaudeville patter, nobody knew or cared. 

hey came to Jessie like steel to a mag- 
net. 

Whoever else may have thought of 
it first, it was Jessie who first declared in 
Claytonsville that she played bridge by 
ear; Jessie who first laid down a dummy 
with the scornful remark that you could 


leave hands like that out in the back yard 
and they’d play among themselves. 

And as for the other kind of parties, the 
kind where there is neither cards nor 
dancing—well, a bridge party or a dance 
might possibly have been managed with- 
out Jessie, but not one of this other kind. 
A party where conversation is the pièce de 
résistance must have a Jessie, or it is 
a tasteless feast. Many a nervous Clay- 
tonsville hostess has almost pravci 
waited for the tardy Jessie to arrive, 
watching the little creeping, licking flames 
of ennui flickering among her guests and 
threatening to sweep over them altogether 
in a blaze of social failure. But jenis 
voice in the hall meant the arrival of the 
fire hose and the hook and ladder. The 
hostess could relax in infinite relief. Her 
party had been saved. 


JESSIE, recounting her getting locked in 
the choir loft the day before—funny 
things were always happening to ge 
would send the minister into guffaws of 
appreciation. And the parties that Jessie 
had saved just this last winter with “Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Shean!’ The accom- 
paniment she banged on the piano was 
familiar, but the words never were. At 
least there was always one verse impro- 
vised, apparently, as she sang it, a verse 


full of local names or finding its climax in 
some local joke. And Jessie’s jokes were al- 
ways kindly. John Perkins, the town 
Beau Brummel, had more fun than any- 
body else out of her. 


“, .. and when he’s out to roam, you can’t 


keep us girls at home— 
et Barrymore, Mr. Gallagher? 
ohn Perkins, Mr. Shean!” 


And Jessie, going her rollicking, popu- 
lar way, engaged before the musicians for 
a dance, ordered before the ice cream for 
every dinner party, actually fought over 
by rival hostesses, had no idea why no 
man had ever fallen in love with her. 

She was pretty, goodness knows, with 
her short chestnut curls, her tip-tilted 
nose, her merry brown eyes! She was 
sweet and fine and good, too, was Jessie, 
under all her nonsense. And yet, during 
the six years between Jessie’s eighteenth 
year and her twenty-fourth, when her 
friends fell about her as though Cupid had 
subsidized a firing squad, no man fell in 
love with Jessie. 

Marjorie Howells, having kept David 
Satterlee, Wilton Lord, and Macklin Gus- 
ton in misery for three long, coquettish 
years, married Vincent Brooks at last and 
settled down. Peggy Malone found her 
seventh engagement fatal, and became 
Mrs. Bert Johnson. Even quiet little 
Mary Ingersoll, who was certainly no 
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cee AE ture, Jéss,” he warned her. 
It goes big in a crowd; but 
let me tell you something, my dear. You 
ca catch any young man 

holding hands with the 


darn funny. 


Whether she rolled 
the whites of her eyes 
and spoke in the col- 
ored dialect of Old 
Mose, or reached the 
climax of ‘‘Mr. Brown 
Has His Hair Cut” 
with the wing-flap- 
ping imitation of a 
rooster’s ‘‘Cut-cut- 
cut-cut— get your 
hair cut!” Jessie 
swept her audience 


beauty and was a wallflower at every 
dance, came out with an engagement ring 
as big as the mayor’s son could buy. 
Slangy Nan Frasee watched Jessie at the 
piano in the center of a laughing group, 
watched always from the side lines. But 
she had a diamond almost as big as Mary 
Ingersoll’s, of her own, and— 

“Oh well,’ she confided to her sister, 
“T may not be much in a crowd, but I’m 
good in a corner.” 

Like an old-fashioned residence on a 
business street that is being swept round 
about and engulfed in store buildings and 
garages, Jessie found her social neighbor- 
hood changing fast to the “young married 
set.” Childhood sweethearts married at 
last; out-of-town girls came to visit, and 
remained to keep house. Jessie still had 
plenty of escorts, men liked to go out with 
her, told each other she was “more fun 
than a broken arm”—and then fell in 
love with somebody else. Already some 
of her escorts were recruited from the 
younger crowd, Claytonsville boys who 
had been in the kindergarten when Jessie 
was in B-Second. Not much of a discrep- 
ancy, of course, but significant. 


ESSIE, embroidering guest towels for 

the linen showers, giving teas for the 
brides-to-be, adoring the new babies, felt 
vaguely that there must be something 
wrong with her. But it remained for her 
cousin Tom, a bachelor of forty or so, as 
frank as he was fond of Jessie, to tell her 
the truth. 

On one of his visits to Claytonsville he 
had watched her showing a_ hilarious 
crowd how the baggage man at the station 
below them used the telephone. He had 
laughed himself till a fat tear ran down the 
furrow beside his nose; but on the way 
home he cautioned Jessie. 

“You’re taking chances with your fu- 


with her 
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“Being so 


ife of 


Ataped the 


ve seen a 


lot of them,” the worldly-wise 
Tom went on, “and they get 


left on the shelf ev- 
ery time. There’s 
something about a 
funny girl that 
scares a man to 
death when it comes 
to getting sentimen- 
tal. He steers clear 
of the soft stuff when 
he’s with her, so he 
can be dead sure 
she’s laughing with 
him, not at him.” 

“But |— 

“Im not saying 
you’re not good- 
looking enough and 
sweet enough to get 
away with it, Jess. 
You are, if anybody 
ever was. But you're 
taking an awful big 
handicap. A man’s 
so afraid of lookin 
ridiculous. And 
don’t know just 
why it is, but even 


aside from that, joking and love-making 
don’t seem to mix. The girl who sings, 
‘Here Comes the Groom, Stiff as a Broom, 


get onto the 
crease in his new 
pantaloon? to 
the wedding 
march is likely 
not to get the 
chance to sing it 
at her own.” 

“Oh; I?m 
sure—” 

“Pm not ‘say- 
ing you can’t get 
away with it, 
Jess,” Tom in- 
terrupted hasti- 
ly. “And it’s 
your own busi- 
ness, of course, 
but I’m telling 

ou. That’s all. 
The baby stare, 
the ‘Oh, the 
moonlight is so 
beautiful it—it 
makes me feel 
queer and sad’ 
will get you fur- 
ther with any 
man than all the 
funny stuff that 
even you can 


pull.” 
Cousin 


Now 
Tom’s words 
were bolstered 
up with eight 
years ofevidence 
he knew nothing 
about, eight 
years of men 
who had taken 
Jessie to parties, 


She pressed her cheek 
against the roughness 
of his coat. 
pushed back her short 
brown curls and kissed 
her forehead and the 
soft, sweet hollow in 
her throat. *‘ You dar- 


Russell 


ling!” 


and then fallen in love with someone else, 
men who told her she was more fun than a 
goat, but never that she had the loveliest 
eyes. And Jessie was the kind of girl who 
can take a hint. She didn’t need a map. 


[OVELY, soft, sweet, shy, mysterious! 

Jessie, rubbing her face. against the 
rough shoulder of Russell’s coat, saw her 
engagement ring raying gold and blue 
through a blur of tears. See; not of sor- 
row, but of all the too-lovely things of life, 
moonlight on Meee water, candles burn- 
ing Christmas Eve, apple blossoms. 

It had been so easy! A month’s visit in 
Greenacres where nobody knew her as a 
madcap clown, hostesses who were not 
counting on her to be the life of their par- 
ties, men who had not known her since 
B-Fifth days as the funniest girl in town. 
Greenacres, where she could wear a jade- 
green bandeau and fine-chained drooping 
earrings without feeling she must joke 
about them. Greenacres, where she could 
widen her brown eyes and make them 
dreamy as well as merry, could even ex- 
periment a bit with Cousin Tom’s 
stare. Greenacres, where she could 
with romantic silences. Ao.. S 

And then Russell. Russell, who ha 
made the playing and the pretensi 
He had been brought up to be intra 
and she had looked up at him » 
wide-eyed look of almost childish 
appeal, the look she would never 
dared to try at home in Claytor 
That one brief moment of appeal 
the pretense Jessie had ever n 
assume. For from that very mome: 
she really felt (Continued on pag 
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The Snow Family’s Adventures 
-= Hunting Wild Animals 


They covered thousands of miles in Africa, making moving pictures and obtaining 
specimens—Father and son were charged by lions, elephants, and rhinos— 
When their oxen died of sleeping sickness, H. A.Snow bought flivvers— 

With these he chased the astonished beasts of the veldt until they 


were tired enough to slow down and be photographed 


URING the past year millions 
of people in this country have 
had an exciting experience. 
Men and women who never 
before had seen a wild animal 

in its native haunts, except perhaps a 
jack-rabbit or a chipmunk, have faced the 
mad rush of an enraged lion, or rhinoceros, 
or towering elephant. 

It is true that these charging beasts 
were On a motion-picture screen when we 
faced them. But it was exciting, just the 
same. 

For this experience we have to thank 
H. A. Snow and his son, Sidney Snow. 
With gun and camera, they traveled 
thousands of miles, back and forth through 
the heart of Africa, making the pictures 
for their remarkable film, “Hunting Big 
Game in Africa.” 

When you read this article they 
probably will be seeking new adventures 
on the Dark Continent. But before they 
started on their second expedition, I got 
from H. A. Snow his personal story of 
their first one. 

When it sailed from San Francisco, in 
1919, the party was almost a blizzard, 
being composed chiefly of Snows. There 
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By Keene Sumner 


(Above) H. A. Snow 
and his wife, with a 
native girl (all 
dolled up for the 
occasion), in front 
of an African hut. 
With their twenty- 
two-year-old son 
and their five-year- 
old daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Snow 
spent almost two 
years on the Dark 
Continent 


(Right) A splendid ff 
specimen of the |” 
African elephant 
waving his enor- 
mous ears in anger 
as he starts for the 
camera-man, 
young SidneySnow. 
African elephants 
are not like their 
mild-mannered 
cousins in India. 
They aredangerous 
beasts, that charge 
swiftly, and with 
fury. This one was 
shot by Mr.Snowas 
it rushed at his son 


' didn’t make a hit with either of us. 


was “Dad” (H. A. Snow) and Daisy, his 
wife; Sidney, their twenty-two-year-old 
son, and Norma, their five-year-old 
daughter. 

A strange quartet, to go hunting wild 
animals in Africa. “Dad” was fifty years 
old and weighed two hundred and eighty- 
five pounds! His wife had been in the 
hospital for a serious operation only a 
short time before. The doctors declared 
that the African trip would kill her. 
Sidney was a husky candidate for adven- 
ture, to be sure; but you would hardly 
say that about Norma, who was scarcely 
more than a baby. 


HOWEVER, the Snow family stuck to- 
gether with the tenacity of a snow- 
ball. As Mr. Snow said to me: 

“My wife and I have lived together for 
more than twenty years. We’re what I 
should call ‘honorable pals.’ The idea of 
being separated for more than two lec 

o 
she went with me. And as neither of us 
felt that we could leave the baby, we 
took her along too. 

“Both of them went through a lot of 
trouble, but they didn’t make any! On 
the contrary, my wife was a great help. 
Sidney took the pictures, and he and 


Why I Am a Christian! 


By Dr. Frank Crane | 


HAVE lived some sixty years and 

have had wide experience. I have 

read many books; some advocating, 

some condemning, all forms of faith. 

I have listened to preachers and to 
infidels. I have had the enthusiasms, 
doubts, and struggles of boyhood and of 
youth. I have had eriods of mystic en- 
thusiasm and periods of backsliding and 
indifference. 

I have arrived now at the age where my 
relations with life are rather fixed. And 
after going this round of experiences I 
now call myself a Christian. It may be of 
interest to others to know why. 

First of all, when I say that I am a 
Christian I do not mean that I have what 
is known as a “religious nature.” I am not 
inclined to mysticism. I do 
not have visions, am not 
influenced by dreams or 
revelations. I am just an 
ordinary human being, ac- 
tuated by about the same 
motives which I discover in 
the people about me. 

Neither do I mean that 
I live in an exalted state, 
and that I am clean of sin 
in the sense of having no 
impulses toward wrong- 
doing. My nature is just 
about as mixed as it always 
has been. 

Nor do I mean that my 
opinions square with those 
of any particular creed. I 
doubt if any church would 
call me orthodox. I do some 
things of which religious er- 
ganizations would not ap- 
prove; and I omit other 
things which they deem to 
be essential. 

What I do mean is that 
I accept the leadership of 
Jesus Christ. As far as I 
understand His principles 
I agree with them. I have 
tried to put into practice 
the ideas which He taught. 
I have no hesitancy in 
calling Him my Master, 
whose guidance and teach- 
ing l gladly and unhesitatingly follow. 

would also call Him my Saviour, if by 
“saving” is meant saving one’s life from 
the dominance of low and unworthy in- 
fluences and bringing it into the scope of 
higher ideals. I do not refer to the saving 
of myself in the sense of snatching me out 
of this world and putting me into another 
one. That is a matter I do not fully 
understand. 

Keep in mind that my only claim is 
that_I follow Christ; I do not claim to 
have caught up with Him! Sometimes I 
think I am following Him a long way off; 
but at least I follow. 

My conclusions as to the practicality of 
Christianity are based not only upon my 
experience bu upon observation. Looking 
at my fellow men, I observe that as a 


general rule they are happy and efficient, 
and altogether live more satisfactory lives, 
in proportion as they conform to the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. 

To me, Jesus is a master and guide— 
not a martinet nor an autocrat. He in- 
spires me; but I do not consider the New 

estament a book of rules that I must be 
constantly consulting to find out whether 
I must do this or that. 

One of the most annoying and confusing 
things is literalism. You cannot insist on 
your own literal interpretation of what 
anyone has said. 

ou may not thoroughly understand 
what he said. Moreover, you must take 
what he said on one occasion and square 
it with what he said on all other occasions. 


Can You State Your Own Creed 


As Simply as This? 


“TD ROBABLY the most important reason 
for my being a Christian,” says Doctor 
Crane, “‘is that Christianity increases life. 
Whatever makes life strong, sane, courageous, 
free, and happy is good. Whatever makes life 
feeble, fevered, wretched, and perverted is 
bad. I find that when I follow the example of 
my Master life is more worth living. 
“Whether I shall live longer or live forever 
may be disputed; but it cannot be disputed 
that under the influence of Jesus I am living 
a larger and richer life to-day. This I know, 
because I have tried it and am daily trying it. 
“I do not say that I am a better man, or a 
holier man, so much as I say that I am more 
of aman. There is no kind of power or force 
in me—none of which I am proud—that is not 
eh and set free by the influence of 
esus.” 


Jesus was Oriental. And the Oriental 
mind is not literal; it deals with symbols 
and figures. Jesus was poetic, and there- 
fore a much better and truer teacher; for 
a port sees to the heart of things. Vision 
is better than logic. 

Literalism has distorted some of the 
truest and most beautiful of Jesus’s 
teachings. For instance, non-resistance. 
Some people have ridiculed the command- 
ment that when we are smitten on one 
cheek we should turn the other also. They 
say that this is the creed of the molly- 
coddle. But they simply do not see the 
real gist and heart of this principle. 

As a matter of fact, non-resistance is 
entirely practical and useful. There is not 
a man in business that does not practice 
it forty times a day. In nine cases out of 


ten we find it much more useful to pay m 
attention to a personal attack than to stop 
and fight. This principle does not men 
spineless pacifism; it means intelligent 
self-control. 

Also, the idea of taking up one’s cross 
means simply self-discipline. It does not 
mean, as many have construed it, indulg- 
ing in the luxury of self-torture and tr- | 
ing to make life as hard as possible in 
order to gain a future reward. | 

Jesus instructed His disciples to wash | 
one another’s feet. It is manifestly absurd | 
to obey this literally, especially in cold ' 
climates, and to insist on taking of 
people’s shoes and washing their feet 
whenever we meet them! The idea of it, | 
as common sense can see, is simply that 
we should practice the 
principle of service to out 
fellow men. 

To come to the reasons | 
that influence me in saying | 
that I am a Christian: First : 
of all, I am not a Christian 
because I was “converted” 
once. I was converted 
many times when I was a 
boy. Where I was brought 
up it was the custom to 
have “protracted meetings 
or “revivals” every winter. 
I was duly converted each 
season—and managed t 
backslide between times. 
In a modified way, I have 
had visions, like those of 
St. Paul and St. Francis; but 
I have discounted these and 
they do not influence me. 
I am too familiar with the 
art of self-deception to 
allow my life to be sway 
by alleged revelations. ] am 
not mystic. I indulge in no 
ecstasies. I live my life as 
normally as I can. 

This does not mean that 
I have no sentiment! 
admire and love the person 
of Jesus Christ. He has my 
heartfelt adoration. I can 
sing “Jesus, Lover of My 

Soul” with as deep emotion 
as the next man’s. Yet I do not consider 
this emotion tò be anything supernatural, 
but simply a normal, healthy sentiment 
which might well be shared by anyone. 

I have no fear of Jesus Christ. If He 
were on earth and I had done wrong, 
would not run away from Him; I woul 
go to Him, sure that I would find in Him 
more sympathy and understanding an 
a better quality of loving correction than 
I could find anywhere else. 

I am not a Christian because He speaks 
with the authority of the Son of God. 
I obey Him because, when He speaks, my 
own heart says “Amen!” He does not s0 
much command me as He utters me— 
utters the best that is in me. He has 
voiced all my highest conscience an 
conviction. (Continued on page 76 
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Daisy developed them. So she had her } i r 
share in producing the 125,000 feet of : 
films we brought back. 

“But it was no picnic for any of us, 
believe me! And the three things which 
were the hardest to endure were heat, 
insect pests, and scarcity of water. They 
were worse than the wild animals we en- 
countered. You can shoot a lion. I did 
shoot fifty. But you can’t shoot a billion 
ants or mosquitoes. 

“I remember one experience in particu- 
lar. We were in camp one night when I 
was wakened by a scream from my wife, 
who was sleeping on a cot near mine, while 
the baby had been put to bed on top of 
a folding table. I thought some animal 
had got into the tent. But when I asked 
my wife what was the matter she said 
she didn’t know, except that she was 
simply being eaten alive. I jumped out of 
bed—and the minute my feet touched the 
ground I was being eaten alive myself. 


s HEN the natives build fires as a 
protection at night, they put some 

sticks in at the sides, but with one end out, 
so that they can pick up these firebrands 
and throw them at a lion, or other 
marauding beast. When my wife screamed 
some of the natives snatched up these 
burning sticks and rushed to our tent. 
By the light of their torches I saw that the 
tent had been invaded by an army of 
soldier ants, a solid mass of them several 
inches deep. The very ground itself 
seemed to be moving. 
“These ants are about 
an inch long, and are 
armed with pincers as 
sharp as knives. When 
they bite you they take 
out a little piece of flesh 
as neatly—and as pain- 
fully—as if it had been 
snipped out with scissors. 
“Near the camp there 
was one of the few brooks 
of that vast section. So 
I had the natives carry 
our cots down and set 
them in the water. Then 
we brushed the ants off 
our bodies, rubbed our- 
selves with coal oil and 
went to bed, so to speak, 
in the brook. But we 


(Above) Herds of camels crowding around the water holes in the 
dry bed of a stream—Animals have to travel long distances to these 
water holes—Below are two lion cubs captured by H. A. Snow 


didn’t have much rest even there; for it 
soon began to rain and we had a natural 
shower bath the rest of the night. 
“As for mosquitoes, 
they were almost intoler- 
able in some sections. 
We had mosquito bars,of 
course, and the mesh was 
almost as fine as silk. 
But they got in anyway. 
I often killed as many as 
three hundred before I 
could get to sleep at all. 


“THEN there were the 

ticks, which burrow 
into the skin and almost 
drive you crazy. We used 
to go to bed with stock- 
ings drawn over our 
hands, to keep us from 
tearing our flesh with our 
finger nails. Ticks are 
very small, mere specks 
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These rampaging elephants were part of a large herd stirred up by the Snow party—At the first sound of their 
roaring, the natives took to their heels—But ‘‘Daddy”’ Snow, with his gun, and Sidney Snow, with his camera, 
played hide and seek with the infuriated animals for hours, obtaining some fine moving pictures of them 
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which you can hardly see © 
_ singly. But they often 
i attack you in mass for- 
mation, billions of them 
together. 

“Many “animals in 
Africa always have a 
flock of ‘tick-birds’ on 
and around them. You 
will see a rhino, for in- 
stance, grazing peace- 
fully or lying asleep, 
while half a dozen of 
these birds are at work 
on its body, getting a 
meal of ticks. If any- 

thing happens to frighten 
the birde they fly off; 
and this serves as a 
warning to the animal. 
Instantly, he will lift his 
head, look around, and 
begin to sniff the air for 
the approach of danger. 


(Above) When the oxen used by the party were killed by the 
tsetse fly, Mr. Snow procured a small car and a couple of motor 
trucks, and resumed operations. He used the trucks for trans- 
porting the heavy impedimenta of the expedition. With the 
flivver he chased even the swiftest animals, until they were 
so tired that they would slow down and have their pictures 
taken. At the right, part of a herd of zebra near Kimberley 


“I spoke of the heat. We hunted in 
sections where the temperature in the sun 
was from 130to 15odegrees. I have known 
men to have sunstroke inside of a building, 
under an iron roof. It is terrific. 


“But the scarcity of water was often 

worse than anything else we had to en- 
dure. In whole vast sections of country 
there was no source of supply except the 
water holes frequented by the animals 
themselves. Some of these are in the dry 
beds of streams, where elephants dig down 
until they reach a level where the water 
will seep in. These holes are visited by 
thousands of animals of all kinds, coming 
from a distance of many miles. 

“But you can imagine the condition of 
the water, for the animals often stand in 
it— if the hole is large enough for them to 
‘ for an hour or more at a time, 
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polluting it in every con- 
ceivable way. I have 
taken water from some of 
these holes and boiled it 
for hours. But even then 
it was simply nauseating. 
No human being could 
drink it. My wife said 
to me the other day: 
‘Dad, do you realize that 
we didn’t have one drink 
ot good water for months 


at a time when we were 
in Africa?’ 


“WE USED to dig 


holes at a little dis- 
tance from those used by 
the animals and cover the 
opening with thorn 
bushes to keep them out; 
but the water was never 
very good. Anyhow, if we 


(Left) A giraffe family party moving across the veldt. 
Mr. Snow in his flivver often pursued giraffes for hours; 
but he never once succeeded in passing them. They 
would let the car come up abreast of them; then, tired 
though they were, they would put on speed and leave 
it behind. (Below) Some of the penguin inhabitants of an 
island off the South African coast. 


No race suicide here 
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wanted to make photographs at a water 
hole, we had to be careful about going near 
it; for if the animals got wind of our bein 
there they wouldn’t come themselves; art 
then we couldn’t get any pictures. 

“I was warned not to enter some of the 
country we went into. For instance, when 
I said I was going into the Black Omvolozi 
Reserve, people said to me: ‘You’ll never 
come out of there alive! There isn’t any 
water in there.’ 


“BUT I went just the same; and I found 
water by following the birds. I used to 
lie flat on my back on top of a hill and 
watch their fight overhead. If I found 
them going in different directions, their 
paths crossing this way and that, I said 
to myself, ‘Nothing doing.’ But if they 
were taking the same general course, I 
followed it too. And I always found that 
it led to water. By this method I dis- 
covered five water holes in a section where 
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(Above) While Sidney Snow was photographing this 
rhinoceros mother and daughter, the mother 
rhino charged him, tearing up the ground in her 
fury. Young Snow stuck to his camera, grinding 
away and depending for his safety on his father, 
who can be seen, at the extreme left of the 
picture, taking aim at the enraged animal. He 
fired and the rhino fell dead only a few yards 
from the camera. (Below) Sidney Snow, twenty-two 
years old, whose skill and courage secured 125,000 feet 
of motion pictures of wild life in South Africa 
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(Above) After H. A. Snow had charged this wart-hog several times, Sek 


in order to get ‘‘action”’ in the pictures his son was making, the 
wart-hog decided to do some charging himself. Turning on the 
automobile, he butted it so hard that he dented the radiator front 


(Below) A cheetah, discovered by the Snow party, took refuge in 
a tree, where it was killed by a shot from Mr. Snow’s rifle. The 
cheetah is a mighty hunter itself, preying on other animals 


I had been told there wasn’t even one.” 

“How do the animals manage at these 
water holes?” I asked. “Does only one 
species go at a time?” 

“Oh no! you may see several kinds there 
at once. Why, at one water hole, I 
counted a dozen varieties of animals: 
There were giraffes, two kinds of zebras, 
two species of gazelles, black rhinos, oryx, 
wild dogs, hyenas, jackals, elephants, and 
gerenuks, which the; hunters call ‘little 
giraffes’ although they really are a kind of 
gazelle. Of course, (Continued on page 114) 


“Brunker’s Lookin’ After Me!” 


The man who made that remark hit upon one secret of Albert R. Brunker’s 
rapid rise in business—He believes in “looking after” | 
the interests of the other fellow 


“ TEVE” SMALL possessed a 
powerful thirst. Two weeks was 
just about as long as he could go 
without getting gloriously drunk. 
He also possessed some practical 

knowledge of railroad building—not much, 
but some. In the winter of 1903 these 
characteristics combined to make him one 
of the most sought-after men in the state 
of Arkansas. , 

When Small approached a peak of thirst, 
he felt an irresistible call to get as far away 
from his job as he could. 
Then he had to be rounded 
up and brought back. This 
solicitous search for him 
was due to the fact that he 
was the only available man 
who knew enough to con- 
struct a certain narrow- 
gauge railroad which had to 

e built. 

A mining engineer named 
Brunker, who was only 
twenty years old and less 
than six months out of 
college, used to trail Small 
on these frequent sprees. 
Brunker was in charge of 
the camp. A combination 
of circumstances had placed 
him in this responsible posi- 
tion. And another şet of 
circumstances had forced 
him, as one of his first jobs, 
to build a railroad, although 
the most he knew about 
railroads was from riding on 
them. 

The company was en- 
gaged in mining bauxite, 
which is the principal source 
of aluminum. Eight mines were scattered 
at various points through the woods, and 
there was a mill where the raw ore was 
reduced. 

However, the mud was so deep that a 
man sank to his boot tops every time he 
went out in it; and it became impossible 
for mule teams to get through with loads 
of ore from the mines to the mill. That 
was why the narrow-gauge railroad, 
fifteen miles long, had_to be put through. 

One day Brunker missed Small and, 
suspecting that he was to be found in 
Little Rock, sixty miles away, set out to 
get him. A tour of the Little Rock saloons 
was successful. Small, when located, was 
hilariously drunk; but Brunker took him 
by the arm and led him to the railroad 
station, followed by a group of Small’s 
cronies. After the two men had boarded 
the train, Small leaned out of the car 
window and yelled back to these cronies: 

“May th’ angels protec’ you fellers! 
Brunker’s lookin’ after me!” 

And there, in the instinctive truth- 
telling of the drunken man, is a key that 
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By Neil M. Clark 


will help you to understand Albert R. 
Brunker, It is hard to find men as young 
as he is who have done as many big 
things as he has done. And if any one 
thing is to be singled out as a principal 
reason, this reno has been due to his 
taking care of the men he has been 
associated with; taking care of some in one 
way, of others in another, but always 
doing whatever was needful in each case 
to achieve through that man the result 
that kad to be achieved through him. 


The Kind of Man to Get For 


a Tough Job 


“TN PICKING men for jobs,” says Mr. 

Brunker, “you have to recognize that 
some men are constitutionally certain that 
almost anything can’t be done. They make 
good critics, but that’s about all. The man 


you want for a tough job—and, after all, 
the big jobs are called big largely because 
they are tough—is a chap who goes ahead 
and does;it, whether it can be done or 
can’t, a chap who knows that any con- 
founded thing can happen to make a job 
hard, and that darned few things happen 
to make it easy 
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Who is Brunker? To start with, he is 
president of the Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany, a ten-million-dollar concern, the 
largest of its kind in the world, engaged 
in manufacturing carbonic acid gas, 
sirups, crushed fruits, extracts and flavors, 
soda fountains, bottling machinery, ice 
cream freezers, and the hundred and one 
things required to equip and supply those 

laces where we dropin for a glass of soda. 
Brinker is only forty years old.But he has 
held his present position for ten years. 

He has a lot of other interests too. For 
several years he owned a steel company. 
He sold it, and now owns a mining com- 

any. He is a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where the Phi Beta Kappa 
Chapter recently performed the unusual 
act of electing him a member in recogni- 
tion of his many services to the university. 
He was one of the first dozen men whom 
Bernard Baruch called to Washington to 
form the nucleus of the War Industries 
Board. He is a director of the Marland 
Refining Company, and actively inter- 
ested in many other enterprises. 


“Meet as many difterent kinds of men 
as you can, under all sorts- of circum- 
stances,” Mr. Brunker told me recently, 
in the course of a long and profitable 
evening that I spint with him; “‘get to 
human nature. It’s the biggest thing in 
business.” 

Brunker’s career has been an illuminat- 
ing example of the carrying out of his 
own advice. He has known all sorts of 
men under all sorts of circumstances. 

He was born in Philadelphia. His 
patente were not well-to-do, 

ut they managed to put 
him and his brother through 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the aid of the 
boys themselves, who 
worked during vacations to 
help pay their bills. 

Ibert mixed with men in 
every college activity and 
played on practically every 

ind of athletic team there 
was—football, baseball, 
track, cricket, lacrosse. In 
1903, he was graduated as 
a_mining engineer. 

For about five years he 
was actively engaged in 
mining, first in the Arkan- 
sas and Georgia bauxite 
mines, where he started. 
Later, as a prospector,- he 
rode or footed it over most 
of the Ap alachians, and 


the Rocky Mountains, both 
in Mexico and the United 
States. 


He had to give up his 
mining career when his 
younger brother was par- 
tially Paryz as the result of being 
injured in a college football game. The 
burden of caring for him was too heavy 
for his parents, and it was absolutely im- 
perake that Albert take a hand in it. 

he returned to Philadelphia as sales 
manager of the concern he had been with 
all along. 

Later, he changed his position once, 
becoming sales manager for a steel com- 
pany; and at thirty his experience and 
demonstrated ability were such that he 
was chosen by the directors to be the 
president of the Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany—although he did not know the first 
thing about the products which the 
company manufactured. He had learned, 
however, to know a good many varieties 
of the human animal. 

“You can no more get results,” he said 
to me, “by treating everybody alike, than 
you can feed the population by trying to 
make everybody eat ripe olives. People 
aren’t built alike, to start with; and they 
are all trained differently. 

“The result is (Continued on page 84) 
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Albert R. Brunker 


WHEN he was only.thirty years old—which was ten 
years ago—Albert R. Brunker was made president of 
the Liquid Carbonic Company, of Chicago, now the 
largest concern of its kind in the world. After his 
graduation from the University of Pennsylvania he 
became a mining engineer. Later he was general sales 
manager for the American Steel Foundries, although 
when he joined the company he “scarcely knew a 


casting from a table top.” When he became president 
of the Liquid Carbonic Company, he knew nothing 
whatever of the products it made. But he did know 
the principles of business; and he says they are the 
same everywhere. 

He was born in Philadelphia, and lives now in Chi- 
cago. Apparently he has been too busy to get married, 
for he is still a bachelor. 
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Holworthy Hall : 
ALTHOUGH only thirty-six years old, Holworthy 


Hall, whose real name is Harold E. Porter, has written 
nearly a dozen books, many short stories and magazine 
articles, and is one of the best known literary men in 
America to-day. His pen name is really the name of 
the dormitory in which he lived while a student at 
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Harvard University. Born at Hyde Park, Massachu- 
setts, he was graduated from Harvard in 1909, and 
five years later had established his reputation as a 
writer. During the World War he was an officer in 
the Air Service. Mr. Porter is married, and now 
makes his home at Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


Are You Keeping Your 
Friendships in Good Repair? 


This can be done only by the daily practice of common courtesy, which is 
nothing but the outward sign of respect for other people’s 
beliefs, time, comfort, pride, and convenience 


HERE was a newly-married 
couple who went out sailing. The 
young husband, at the helm, sawa 
squall coming, and shouted, “Let 
go that jib-sheet!”’ A few sec- 
onds later, when the honeymooners were 
clinging to the keel of the capsized boat, 
he demanded, “Why on earth didn’t you 
let go that sheet when I told you to?” 

The bride responded, in an injured tone, 
“But you spoke to me so 
harshly, dear!” 

The purpose of this anec- 
dote is to show that if any- 
body wants to split hairs on 
the subject of courtesy, 
they’ve at least got to 
credit me with the first split. 

But, as a matter of fact, 
what do we really mean by 
“courtesy,” anyway? Isit 
simply going through cer- 
tain motions, saying certain 
things, observing certain 
sun-dried customs? 

For instance: in New 
York I have seen a man 
struggle so hard to remove 
his hat in a crowded ele- 
vator—the cause being a 
seventeen-year-old stenog- 
rapher who had just got in 
—that he stepped on one 
neighbor’s toes, put his 
elbow in another’s ribs, and 
knocked the eyeglasses off 
a third. Was that courtesy, 
or wasn’t it? 

Then up in the state of 
Maine I have heard a 
farmer’s wife say to a guest, 
“Oh, please do have some 
more string beans! If you don’t, we'll just 
have to feed ’em to the pig.” 

To city-folks, of course, that wouldn’t 
sound so very inviting; but the housewife 
was only explaining, in the language of her 
own region, that the supply of string 
beans was virtually unlimited. So wasn’t 
that a courteous expression, after all? 

Personally, I don’t believe that cour- 
tesy is bounded entirely by an After-You 
attitude and a collection of familiar 
phrases. These may be signposts, but 
they aren’t terminals. 

Lam reminded of an old schoolmate who 
makes a wonderful first impression. He 
has such a complete kit of parlor manners 
that he would do for the model of a book 
on etiquette. But he has gone down 
the ladder of success, backward, for the 
reason that he never lets you hold that 
first fine impression. 


lost a friend! 


By Holworthy Hall 


Outwardly, he is a Chesterfield. But 
it doesn’t ease your headache if the foot- 
pad says “Pardon me” just as he swings 
on you with a section of lead pipe. 
Sooner or later, this old schoolmate of 
mine starts something with his employers, 
just as he does with his acquaintances; 
and presently, when they have had enough 
of it, they drop him. 3 

He now imagines that he’s unlucky and 


A Man Who Cashed in on Courtesy 


“Y KNOW a man,” says Mr. Hall, “who for 

three terms was a United States senator. 
He was never a politician, and he had never 
previously held any public office. 
nominated at a time when his party appar- 
ently had no more chance than a fish in a 
furnace. But he was elected, and he stayed. in 


He 


Washington until ill health compelled him to 
retire. One of his townsmen told me the secret. 

“Jim wasn’t elected because he never made 
an enemy. He was elected because he never 


that the world is against him, and he 
can’t understand it, because he prides 
himself on his manners. But he has 
merely mistaken the band for the parade. 
My own definition of courtesy is this: 
It is the outward sign of respect for other 
people’s beliefs, time; comfort, pride, and 
convenience. 
When the fond mother asked Charles 
Lamb how he liked babies, and he said, 
“B-boiled, madam, b-boiled,” he lost a 
friend, because he had more respect for a 
joke than he had for young motherhood. 
When Commodore Vanderbilt sent out 
word to a poor inventor who had waited 
several hours for an interview, “Z have no 
time to waste on fools,” he was respecting 
neither the time nor the personal pride of 
the caller—and this had an interesting 
back-kick, because the poor inventor 
happened to be George Westinghouse, who 


And he made a friend out of 
almost anybody that so much as asked him 
for a match, because he was so darned nice 
about it you’d have thought the only thing he 
had to do all that week was to give 
ticular man that particular match!” 


that par- 


had thought out a curious new contriv- 
ance which he called an air-brake, and 
which he wanted to sell outright for ten 
thousand dollars! 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan once said, 
“Henry Rogers is the most fundamentally 
courteous man I know.” 

“How’s that? He says some very sharp 
things.” 

“Yes, but in thirty years he’s never 
been late to an appointment, 
never forgotten a promise, 
and never overlooked an 
obligation.” 

Generally speaking, how- 
ever, by “courtesy” we 
mean the little daily forms 
and conventionalities which 
are taught by all good 
mothers, whether they live 
on Fifth Avenue or on South 
Main Street. They have a 
definite place among the 
assets of every individual. 
To the strong, they’re a 
social weapon; to the weak, 
a social defense. 

“I have noticed,” said a 
prison chaplain, “that I 
instinctively think of even 
the most hardened criminal 
as a trifle less guilty, if he’s 
polite to me!” 

Now you can take almost 
any one of our standard 
formal politenesses, and 
prop it up by itself, and 
shoot it as full of holes as a 
sieve. 

For example, what pos- 
sible difference does it make 
whether you shake hands 
with the right hand or the left? The 
answer is that long before Steve Brodie 
was ever heard of, and nobody could 
afford to take a chance, men shook hands 
with the right hand, to show that neither 
of them was holding back a dagger. 

Why is a gentleman, walking with a 
lady, supposed to take the outside? Be- 
cause, for one reason, medieval house- 
wives, having no sinks, threw the dish 
water out of the window—so it was safer 
for passers-by to be near the wall. 

hese are customs that we have in- 
herited. They no longer have any logical 
reason to exist. But, like countless others, 
they are a part of the ritual by which we 
are still judged; it is practical now to 
follow the ritual, in order not to be mis- 
taken for a dumb-bell, or a boor, just as 
once it was practical to follow it in order 
not to be mistaken (Continued on page 92) 
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A Wise and Happy Mender 
Of Old Shoes 


James Lucey is loved and honored by President Coolidge and other men 
in high places—Yet he has worked for the past 37 years in a little 
basement shop in Northampton, Massachusetts—His 
life, and the ideas that form his creed 


OT long after the death of Presi- 
dent Harding, practically every 
newspaper in the country printed 
a letter written by the new 
President, Calvin lidge, to 

one James Lucey, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, the President’s old home town. 

I have seen the original of this letter. 
It was on White House stationery; not 
the paper used for official business, but 
that intended for personal correspondence. 
It covered two pages, heavily bordered in 
black, was in the President’s 
own handwriting, and read 
as follows: 


My pear Mr. Lucey: Not 
often do I see you or write, you, 
but I want you to know that if 
it were not for you I should not 
be here, and I want to tell you 
how much I love you. 

Do not work too much now, 
and try to enjoy yourself in 
your well-earned leisure of age. 

ours sincerely, 
Cavin CooLIDGE. 


Such a letter would have 
been remarkable even if it 
had been addressed to a 
politician of national influ- 
ence, or to a rich man whose 
money had helped to finance 
election campaigns. But 
when it was discovered that 
James Lucey was a shoe- 
maker, who, moreover, has 
made a living chiefly by re- 
pairing shoes, the letter became a really 
amazing document. : i 

For a few weeks after its, publication, 
Northampton was a veritable Mecca for 
reporters. They came from cities hun- 
dreds of miles away; and all of them were 
bound for the same goal—a little base- 
ment shop in Gothic Street. There they 
found the man whom the President of the 
United States calls his friend. He treated 
them courteously, declined the money 
which some of them offered him, and 
turned back to his work with a sigh of 
relief when they were gone. He always 
works until a late hour at night; and these 
visits meant that he would have to work 
even later than usual. They were, in 
short, just a bit of a nuisance. 

I had realized that this was what would 
happen. So, although I wanted to see 
James Lucey myself, I waited until the 
tide of journalistic curiosity had ebbed— 
then I too went to Northampton. 

I had: «cir of shoes which I liked. In 


as - 1} me so well that I had 
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By Allan Harding 


worn them until the soles were giving way. 
Like the other writers who had preceded 
me, I too went straight to the little shop 
in Gothic Street. But I went with my old 
shoes under my arm. , 

You see, I didn’t particularly want to 
find out anything about Calvin Coolidge. 
I wanted to learn something about James 
Lucey! What manner of man was this 
shoemaker who had won the respect and 
affection of the President of the United 
States? It seemed to me that, literally, 


Says James Lucey: 


in that old pair of shoes of mine, I should 
find tre answer to this question. 

And I was right. If you want to test 
a man’s character, watch how he does his 
work. If you want to get his philosophy 
of life, have him talk about his work. In 
his work and in his attitude toward it, you 
will find the key to his character. 


T WAS a Friday evening when I first 

went to see James Lucey. I had been 
afraid the shop wouldn’t be open at that 
hour—but I didn’t know him then! He 
is sixty-six years old; yet he works from 
seven o'clock in the morning until eleven 
o’clock, or later, at night. 

He was alone in the shop and was 
working at a last that topped a tall iron 
standard, beside which hung a shaded 
electric light. A sturdy, gray-haired man, 
with keen blue eyes behind steel-rimmed 
spectacles. When he spoke it was with 
an Irish twist of the tongue—a remnant 
of the brogue he brought with him from 
Countv Kerry, forty-three years ago. 


IS as easy to tell a great man 
by the little things as by the 
big ones—and sometimes easier. 
“When it comes to big things, 
folks are likely to be on their guard. 
But in the little things they show 
their real selves. 
“It’s humble folks like me that 
find out the truth about people.” 


“Mr. Lucey,” I said, unwrapping the 
shoes I had brought, “are these worth 
repairing?” 

e gave them a half-minute’s inspec- 
tion—no more. “Of course they are!” he 
said briefly. Then he added, “When I 
have fixed them, they will give you better 
service than when they were new.” 

Two short and simple statements; but 
a man who speaks in that way must be one 
of two things: either he is a bluffer, who 
is merely bent on landing a job; or else he 
stands on a solid foundation 
of experience and of confi- 
dence in himself. He knows 
what ought to be done; and 
he knows what he can do. 
As quickly as he had decided 
about my shoes, J decided 
about James Lucey. I was 
sure he was no bluffer, but 
a man who understood his 
work and knew he could do 
it well. 

“I'm going to be honest 
with you,” I said. “I want 
two things: I want these 
shoes repaired; and I’d like 
a long talk with you—for I 
want to tell the readers of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
what you have put into life 
and what you have got out 
of it.” 

For a moment he studied 
me intently. Then, with a 
touch of bitterness, he said, 
“If you keep on being honest with me, it 
will be more than the others have done— 
some of them, at any rate. I treated them 
all nicely. They said so themselves; and 
thanked me. But some of them went 
away and wrote things that weren’t true. 
And that’s not being honest. 

“One of them—and ’twas a young lady, 
too—told how she hit her head on the 
lintel of the doorway as she came down 
into the shop.” With a humorous glance, 
he measured the height Of the door, which 
must have been fully seven feet high. 
“According to her,” he went on, with a 
quizzical smile, “my shop was little 
better than a sort of dirty hole, my 
mustache was on wrong somehow, and I 
was chewing tobacco. 

“That,” he said, with a flash of real 
anger, “is a thing I’ve never done in my 
life! The lady was mistaken. When I 
have to use nails in certain kinds of work, 
I put them in my mouth. I’ve a trained 
tongue,” he conhded, smiling. “It will 
turn a nail around so that I can pick it 
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out by the head, just as I want it. If my 
tongue couldn’t do that, I might as well 
put the nails anywhere else. Of course,” 
he said leniently, “the lady didn’t know 
all this. Still, it wasn’t quite fair to print 
her guesses as facts. 

“T know why they wrote the way they 
did. They made me out to be a poor sort 
of creature, and my shop a dirty little 
place, because they wanted to show how 
democratic the President was in associat- 
ing with a humble working man. I’ve 
read a bit of logic in my day and I could 
reason that out, all 
right. But it wasn’t 
honest of them.” 


N WHAT has been 

set down here of 
my first talk with 
James Lucey, just ` 
notice how “‘honest”’ 
and “honesty” keep 
recurring. In those 
words and all that 
they imply, you will 
find the secret of his 
influence over men 
like President Cool- 


idge. 

There is some- 
thing so solid and 
so steadfast in an ab- 
solutely honest man 
that other men turn 
to him with a sense 
of relief and safety. 
An honest man is a 
dynamic force in his 
community. He 
may move humbly 
and unobtrusively 
among his fellows; 
yet, consciously or 
unconsciously, ev- 
eryone with whom 
he comes in contact 
will take a straighter 
moral path because 
of his example. 
When the time 
comes that James 
Lucey is gathered to 
his fathers, I can 
think of no finer epi- 
taph for him than, 


“ Here Rests an 
Honest Man.” 


acts, 


called his 


friend.’’ (Right) 


work. 


Aday or two after 
my first visit he 
showed me the work he had done on my 
shoes. I never have seen anything to 
compare with it. There was a gleam of 
pride in his eyes as he indicated the finer 
points of the job; things he need not have 
done, for I should have been none the 
wiser if they had been left undone. 

Here was another lesson in honesty. 
And here, too, was something else: the 
example of the man who does his work, 
not only with honesty, but also with joy 
and pride in it. 

Too many of us run feverishly about, in 
a mad search for happiness; never finding 
the real thing, but only its shadow. 
James Lucey sits at his bench, or stands 
at his last, at least fourteen hours a day; 
and happiness comes and dwells with him 
in that little shop; no shadow, but the 
reality. 

Run about, searching for happiness? 
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(Above) James Lucey in the little shop 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, where 
he has worked fourteen hours a day 
for thirty-seven years. 
this country from Ireland forty-three 
years ago. The chair beside his bench 
is the one in which President Coolidge 
has sat many a time. 
after succeeding to the Presi- 
dency, was to write a letter of affec- 
tionate regard to Lucey, whom he once 
“guide, 
The house where 
James Lucey lives. ‘‘Up-stairs,’’ hesays, 
“I have my home and my family; and 
down in the basement I have my 
Could any man get more of 
what really counts in life?” 


Not he! Thirty-seven years he has worked 
in that one shop; always without a helper, 
for he makes sure that the work is done 
right by doing all of it himself. It was in 
this same shop that young Calvin Cool- 
idge, then a sophomore at Amherst, a few 
miles away, first came to him. 

“Mr. Coolidge was twenty-two years 
old then,” said Lucey; “a bit old to be 


only a sophomore; but he had lived on a 
farm up in Vermont and it had taken him 
a good while to prepare for college. He 
was a quiet young chap; but he was a good 
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He came to 


One of his first 


\ 
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philosopher, and 


WN 


listener—and a good listener 
is usually a good .learner. 
When he did say something, you could be 
pin sure it was worth hearing. 

“He had a sense of humor, too. He 
could make a joke, and he could also take 
one, which isn’t true of every joker. 
*Tis as easy to tell a great man by the 
little things as by the big ones—and 
sometimes easier! When it comes to big 
things, folks are likely to be on their guard. 
But in the little things they show their 
real selves. 

“Last spring I received a letter from 
San Francisco about a man I knew many 
years ago. I was puzzled as to how I 
should answer it; and, knowing that Mr. 
Coolidge was expected to be in Northamp- 
ton soon, I laid it aside until he should 
come. Fate one afternoon a neighbor of 
Mr. Coolidge stopped in here to get some 
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shoes I’d been mending; and he told me 
that the Vice President had just arrived. 

“Tm glad of that,’ I said; ‘I want to 
see him about something.’ 

“That was at five-thirty; and at seven- 
thirty Mr. Coolidge himself came in. 
The neighbor had told him what I’d said 
—and here he was! He was the Vice 
President of this great country. But did 
he wait for me to run around and hunt 
him up? He did not. He came to me; and 
he came at once. 

“There were several men in here at 
the time, so I just 
handed the letter to 
Mr. Coolidge and 
told him I’d been in 
doubt about how to 
answer it. He read 
it, said that he’d see 
me about it later, 
and went off. The 
next morning he 
brought me a letter, 
which he had writ- 
ten over his own 
name, for me to 
send, 

“It was a little 
thing for the Vice 
President of the 
United States to be 
bothered with. 
Nothing grand and 
conspicuous in help- 
ing out an old shoe- 
maker, was there? 
But it’s humble folks 
like me that find out 
the truth about 
people. 


“ONE day a lady 
came in here 
with three shoes. 
One of these needed 
asmall patch. I saw, 
at a glance, what 
should be done. But 
Iam not exaggerat- 
ing when I tell you 
that shespent halfan 
hour making up her 
mind about that 
little patch. Then 
she took up the pair 
of shoes she had 
brought and which 
needed to be re- 
soled. Another half 
hour she spent dis- 
cussing these. A dozen times 
she made up her mind, only to 
change it a moment later. 

“At the end of an hour, I said to her, 
‘Now, madam, I'll tell you what you do. 
You take these shoes home with you and 
think it all over. To-morrow, when you 
have decided what you want, bring them 
back to me.’ 

“She was very angry. She went off with 
her shoes—and never came back. That 
was a small thing, or, at least, it seemed 
so to her; just getting some old shoes 
repaired. But didn’t the lady betray some 
important facts about herself? In the 
first place, she couldn’t make a decision 
and stick to it. She was the kind of 
person that is always backing and filling; 
and people of that kind never get very 
far. In the second place, she had no re- 
gard for the (Continued on page 150) 


Then, following an unchanging routine, he heated water, set out a tray, chipped some ice into a 
pitcher, made hot tea, and picking up the tray, glided silently out of the kitchen, through the 
dining-room, down the long unlighted passage to B. B.’s door. . . . . He stood on the threshold 
a moment, scarcely breathing, dreading to perform the simple duty assigned him by Harris 
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The Almost Perfect Alibi 


B., left alone in the Harris library, 
made the annoying discovery 
that his hands were clammy 
and his mouth dry. Circum- 

° stances had combined to force, 

within thirty-six hours, an enterprise for 
which he had spent ten months preparing. 

He left his typewriter and walked 
over to the bow window which jutted out 
above the narrow alley leading from 
Madison Avenue to the rear of the house. 
Here he reviewed a situation already 
minutely studied: the vacant lot beyond 
the alley; the stout water pipe extending 
from roof to ground just outside the win- 
dow; the excellent foothold afforded by 
the ornamental ledge running along the 
base of the window. 

He rubbed his moist palms together and 
listened to the sound of light laughter 
from the floor above. Mrs. Harris's sister 
had arrived the day before. It was her 
coming and the plans the sisters had laid 
for the morrow which had brought his 
great venture to a head. 

_ As the sound of their feminine laughter 
approached the library, B. B. returned 
to his desk, where he stood expectantly 
looking toward the wide doorway opening 
into the hall.: He was a man under thirty, 
of pleasing appearance, well groomed. 
His face was round and his cheeks no- 
ticeably protuberant. His dark hair was 
combed into a pompadour, giving the im- 

ression of hohe to a square forehead and 

alancing a prominent nose. His manners 
were suave; but his eyes had a watchful, 
self-conscious shift, out of keeping with his 
general bearing. 

The sisters, on their way to the first 
floor, paused at the library door. They 
were dee for an afternoon bridge, and 
B. B. moistened his lips as he noticed that, 
in the ‘matter of jewels, the sister sur- 
passed Mrs. Harris. 

“Oh, B. B.,” the latter exclaimed as he 
advanced courteously to meet them, “I’ve 
been telling my sister here, Mrs. Tallett, 
about your Chin Wing house boy... 
Belle, this is Mr. Rouse, our ‘B. B.’ who 
is helping Rob write his book on crim- 
inology.” 

The vivacious Mrs. Tallett gave hi 
cordial, heavily ringed fingers. ‘Mr. 
Harris’s secretary and the master of the 
prayerful Chin Wing,” she laughed. 
“I suppose he calls it ‘playelful’.” 

“Tve been telling her,” explained Mrs. 
Harris, “that Wing keeps a list of ‘Clis- 
tians’ who have been good to him, and 
‘plays’ for them every day.” 

B. B. smiled genially. He glanced at 
the clock. “In an hour now he'll be at it! 
There’s system and method in the mad- 
ness of Wing’s prayers. At six he prays 
for the missionary who adopted him and 
sent him over here. With her he puts one 
of her friends, who is paying his way at a 
private school over here on Lexington 
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Avenue. Then, I come in on this group, 
at the tail end! At eleven he prays—” 

Mrs. Tallett interrupted, “And why 
are you among the elect?” 

B. B. laughed. ‘‘ Why—you see it’s not 
much work to look after me. So Wing 
firmly believes that the Lord personally 
attended to putting him in my employ. 
He gets a small wage and home and food 
and plenty of time to study and ‘play.’ 
So he catalogues me with the missionary 
set and offers me up daily.” 

“Won't you fetch him to see us?” 
asked Mrs. Harris. 

“Sure thing!” he assented eagerly. The 

rtunity to make Wing’s honesty and 
istianity’ Exhibit A in that household 
before the next night was nothing less 
than inspired, according to his ideas of 
inspiration. “Better still,” he amended, 
“TIl send him alone, so he’ll be relieved 
of the possible restraint of my presence. 
Shall I send him over in the morning? 
Will that interfere with your plans for 
getting away?” 

“Not at all,’ responded Mrs. Harris 
enthusiastically, “send him about ten.” 

After their departure, B. B. returned to 
his typewriter, touching the keys with 
dry, steady fingers. Robert Harris, Dis- 
trict Attorney, was giving the public the 
results of thirty years’ service in the crim- 
inal courts of New York City; anã: the 
pages which he dictated concerning crim- 
inals and their methods were proving a 
liberal education to his secretary, who was 
qualifying to become a gentlemanly ex- 
pert along some of the lines revealed in 
the book he was typing. 


FEW moments after the ladies had left 
the house, Harris appeared in the door- 
way of the library. He was a large man, 
the keynote of whose existence was indul- 
ence. He was indulgent to himself, to his 
utterfly wife with her love of jewels, to 
his servants, his secretary, and even to the 
private watchman whose nightly presence 
set the seal of “safety first” on the con- 
tents of the roomy old mansion. 

“Got to go out to dinner,” the lawyer 
roaned. “Life is just one indigestible 
inner after another!” He was starting 

toward the stairs when a sudden recollec- 
tion brought him back. “By the way, B. 
B., Mrs. Harris called to me on her way 
out to remind you of your promise, what- 
ever that is.” 

B. B. laughed: “It’s to send Chin Wing 
over in the morning. She arfd Mrs. Tallett 
want to hear him talk.” 

Harris nodded. ‘‘ You’ve certainly made 
that Chinese boy a very vivid personality 
around here.” Then, as houet the men- 
tion of Wing naturally suggested the sub- 
ject of his master’s health, “ How are the 
nerves getting on, B. B.?” 

His secretary shrugged deprecatingly. 
“‘Oh—-so-so,” with studied indifference. 


o 
‘ 


“Tm not as bad off as a lot of other shell- 
shocks. Steady enough after I’ve been 
awake a while. It’s just that queer intol- 
erable sensation of going to pieces when I 
wake up in the night. if I could make out 
to sleep straight through, but no matter 
when I go to bed, about two—’ He 
stopped, adding lightly, “There’s where 
Wing proves himself a treasure.” 

ý Še! l appears like clockwork, does he?” 
asked Harris. 

B. B. assented. “And such silent clock- 
work. At two he stands in the doorway 
like a ghost, with ice water, hot tea, and 
lemon. If I’m awake ‘all light.’ If not, 
the tray is there whenever my nightmares 
gallop away and leave me free—and wet— 
and shaking—” He broke off abruptly as 
at an unbearable recollection. 

Harris advanced abruptly to the desk. 
“See here,” he began roughly, to hide his 
sympathy. “I want you to consult Wy- 
nack. He’s the greatest nerve specialist in 
this town. He’ll be at the dinner to-night 
and I'll speak to him about you; and tell 
him”—emphatically—“ that the bill’s to 
be sent to me.” 


"THE corners of B. B.’s lips twitched and 
his eyes narrowed at his employer’s 
broad and benevolent back, which was 
always turned hastily on his many bene- 
factions. Shell-shockt His assumption o 
it was proving an effective smoke screen, 
behind which he was preparing a perfect 
alibi. It was also a malady, the presence of 
which no physician could successfully 
contradict, even in the face of a sound 
organism. Of course there was his war 
record, but who, in New York, was goin 
to look up the record of a soldier enroll 
in a California division and ordered to 
serve his country behind a desk in the 
Commissary Department at Washington! 

Then his thoughts reverted exultantly to 
Wing. Wing was a mascot worth possess- 
ing, with his prayers arising daily for a 
blessing on his master. B. B. smiled at the 
idea, and then the smile died away. It was 
a fact not to be denied that since Wing 
had brought his beaming presence and his 
buoyant prayers to B. BPs apartment, 
every door which had previously disputed 
his advance to the accomplishment of his 

roject had swung open one by one, until 
lie toad on the threshold of success. He 
had come to believe that Wing’s “Clis- 
tianity” was a magic wand which was 
being waved daily in gratitude over his 
master, and the belief gave him the super- 
stitious confidence of the man who relies, 
not in the power of God, but in the luck 
of a mascot. 

At eleven-thirty that night, he let him- 
self silently into his apartment on Lex- 
ington Avenue. It was on the top floor 
of a “walk-up,” only a few blocks from 
the Harris house. He had rented it fur- 
nished, of a widower whose wife’s belong- 
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At two o’clock that night, or in the morning, rather, a man bearing the hall-marks of an 


ngs were stored in the room adjoining B. 
3.’s bedroom. Among these effects was a 
lress form, and this article, whose presence 
n his abode was thus naturally accounted 
or, had been the crowning inducement 
hat had led him to pay cheerfully far 
nore than the flat was worth. 

Entering his living-room, he threw hat 
ind overcoat on the couch and looked at 
he clock. Not yet midnight. Chin Wing 
vould be at his prayers. Moved by a sud- 
len impulse, his master sought the boy’s 
lomain, a shining kitchen, beyond which 
vas a small clean bedroom. From the 
sitchen a door gave on a back hall and 
arrow back stairs ending in the base- 
nent. Wing never made use of the front 
tairs leading to Apartment Five North, as 
3. B.’s domicile was designated in the lease. 


The boy arose when his master’s step 
sounded in the kitchen and turned toward 
the door with a glad smile of welcome. 
He was nearly as tall as B. B., but of 
slighter build. He held himself very erect, 
his finely molded head with. its closely 
trimmed black hair thrown back with an 
unconscious air of strength. His hands 
were clean and long and supple. Well- 
kept hands despite his cheerful applica- 
tion to housework. In fact, cleanness 
physically and radiance spiritually were 
the two terms best applicable to Wing. 


Hs skin was clear, with a look of old 
scrubbed ivory. His nose, while flatter 
than that of the average Caucasian, was 
not repellent. Above high cheek bones 
were large, dark, clear eyes that glowed 


with the brightness and warmth of the 
life of the spirit. 

B. B. dropped into the arm chair va- 
cated by the boy and leaned back. He 
relaxed. He had not realized before how 
tense he was. He looked around the room. 
Queer that this small space should hold so 
much more of—well, what?—something 
soothing and relaxing than did his quar- 
ters at the other end of the apartment. He 
was unable to name the illusive quality. 

“J expected,” he said abruptly, “that 
you'd be praying by this time.” ; 

Chin Wing sat down on the edge of his 
white cot. He smiled, exhibiting two rows 
of even white teeth. “I am,” he re- 
sponded; “I play since ’leven.” 

“Got around to me yet?” asked B. B. 
humorously. 
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old-fashioned physician, passed Peters, the night watchman who guarded the Harris house 


Wing’s eyes danced. He shook his head. 
“Soon. I thank for thing God did all time 
yesterday.” 

B. B. looked at the boy curiously. He 
associated the name of the Deity only 
with the slur of profanity and the non- 
sense of prayer, but Wing talked about 
God as familiarly and naturally as though 
He were an honored member of the Chin 


Tong. 

“And what did—He—do all day yester- 
day?” B. B. asked, stumbling involun- 
tarily over the pronoun. 

Chin Wing gesticulated joyfully. Grati- 
tude welled from the depths within him. 
It came bubbling up. It sparkled in his 
eyes; it tripped and tricked his rapid 
tongue until the quality of its English was 
strained, but never strained was the 


ial of the perfect faith behind the 
tale. 

“I have cousin, Chin Moy,” he began. 
“He high learned in China but no English. 
He want English, but he ver’ poor. He 
laundry Eight Street with mooch work— 
Oh mooch! He sleep when he open book 
nights. I tell him God give me nice place 
here. He give him place somewheres.” 


. B. smiled behind his hand at this per- 
sistent belief that God was mixing per- 
sonally into the affairs of Apartment Five 
North! If Wing only knew it, he had been 
chosen because B. B. had been long- 
sighted enough to see how excellently this 
goodness could be twisted to his own evil 
ends. 
“But,” Wing continued, “ Moy no make 


good house boy. Can no cook. He all time 
student. So I play.” 

“But,” B. B. interrupted curiously, 
“What did you pray for? What place did 
he want?” 

Chin Wing shook his head. “He no tell. 
God know. I play that best will be hap- 
pen. So vestea his face lighting— 


“I recite py Class dismisses. I pass. 


Miss Plofess’ Guire say, ‘Mr. Chin, step, 
please.’ I step. She say she know rich 
Chinaman merchant wants learned boy 
teach his sons Chinese many hours every 
day and live in apaltment One Hundred 
Ten Street. He can otherwise be stu- 
dent. To-day went Chin Moy glad. The 
best come. S-e-e!” 

Never before did three letters long drawn 
out so sound the (Continued on page 100) 


How Many of These Errors 
Do. You Make? 


You notice some of the mistakes which other people make in speaking; but do 
you realize that they are noticing your mistakes?—Read this article 
carefully and it will help to keep you from appearing 
ignorant and careless in your conversation 


An interview with Professor John Erskine 
Professor of English, Columbia University 


Reported by Stuart Mackenzie 


NE morning last week, a busi- 
ness man, who is also a college 
graduate, told me that he was 
“liable to make one hundred 
thousand dollars this year.” 

That afternoon, another man, a lawyer, 
said to me: “My partner don’t share my 
opinion.” And that evening I heard a 
well-educated woman use the expression 
“those sort of things.” 

Each of these three persons was guilty 
of an error in the use of common, every- 
day English. It may have been due to 
ignorance, or perhaps only to careless- 
ness. But, whatever the explanation, the 
mistakes were made; and two of them were 
decidedly bad ones. 

Perhaps these were errors of which you 
would not be guilty; but almost no one 
travels the highways and byways of 
speech without an occasional slip. We 
are not conscious of our own mistakes; 
but they are certain to be noticed by some- 
one else. Even our best friends, although 
they may refrain from speaking of our 
blunders, are probably shocked by them. 

As a matter of fact, are you quite sure 
that you never do make one or more of 
the three mistakes mentioned above? 
They are among the commonest errors in 
English. Yet in at least two of these 
examples the wrong use of words is so 
plain that everyone should be able to 
recognize and to avoid it. 

For instance, the lawyer said: “My 
partner don’t share my opinion.” The 
word don’t is a contraction of do not, isn’t 
it. Very well; then the sentence really 
was: “My partner do not share my 
opinion.” That is manifestly absurd. The 
contraction doesn’t, which means does not, 
is plainly the one that should have been 
used in this case. 

When in doubt, separate a contraction 
into the words it represents. If you do 
this you will not make the surprising, but 
very common, error of saying “He don’t,” 
or “She don’t,” or “It don’t.” We never 
think of saying “They doesn’t”—which is 
a parallel mistake. But an astonishing 
number of people will say, for example, 
“It don’t make any difference.” I might 
retort that it do make a difference, a very 
great one. 

As for the well-educated woman I spoke 
of, her blunder was another very common 
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one. Such expressions as “those sort of 
things” and “those kind of people” are 
used to a surprising extent. 

Why anyone with ordinary intelligence 
and an average education would sa 
“Those kind” is a mystery to me. k 
should be evident that the correct form 
is “this kind,” or “that kind.” If you are 
speaking of several kinds or sorts, you 
use the plural, these and those. But it 
would be as correct to say “those man” 
or “those book,” as to say “those kind.” 

These two mistakes—‘he don’t” and 
“those kind’”’—are downright errors in 


grammar. The third one I have men- 
tioned, the remark about being “liable 
to make one hundred thousand dollars 


this year,” comes under another head— 
that of using words which do not have the 
dighe meaning. 

his is not as serious a matter as an 
error in grammar would be. For instance, 
to educated people a person who says “I 
seen” is about on a par with one who eats 
with hs knife. V/hereas the person who 
uses words without discrimination as to 
their exact meaning is more like the care- 
less or inexperienced dinner guest who 
takes the wrong fork for his salad. 


HE man I have quoted above had three 

words from which to choose: Hable, 
likely, and apt. Ignorant or careless people 
use these words almost at random; yet 
each word has its own precise meaning. 
Liable implies that what may happen will 
be unpleasant or unfavorable. Likely 
implies strong probability, usually of 
something pleasant and desirable. pt 
impie a natural fitness or tendency. 

hese words would ‘be used properly in 
such sentences as: That sailboat is liable 
to upset. My business is liable to fail. 
He is likely to win. The train is likely to 
be on time. A man with steady nerves is 
apt to be a good chauffeur. 

They would be used improperly if we 
shuffled them about and said that a 
business was apt to fail, a man was liable 
to win, and so on. 

Here is another group of words which 
a great many people use incorrectly: guess, 
think, expect, intend. 

We Americans are much criticized by 
our English cousins because we use guess 
in such sentences as, “I guess you are 


right.” But if we go back to the early 
rs ee writers, Chaucer, for example, we 
find ample authority for employing guess 
in that and similar connections. This 
use of it corresponds with the modem 
Englishman’s use of, “I rather think.” 
It must be admitted, however, that we 
overwork the word. People say: “I guess 
I will hear from my brother to-day.” “I 
guess I will go to the theatre to-night.” 
hat they really mean might be more 
exactly expressed if they said: “I expect 
I shall hear from my brother to-day.” 
“I intend to go to the theatre to-night.” 


THE discriminating use of the four words 
I have mentioned imparts a quality 
of distinction to one’s speech. Guess may 
be used to imply a somewhat vague in- 
tention or opinion; as, “Oh, I guess there 
won't be any trouble.” “I guess that’s 
enough.” ut think implies something 
more definite, an opinion founded on con- 
sideration and judgment, as, “I think you 
are mistaken.” Expect implies confidence 
that a thing will happen. And intend 
implies purpose on our own part; we are 
going to make it happen. 

The words can and may constitute 
another trap for the ignorant and the un- 
wary. People fall into this trap when the 
say: “Can I see you for a moment?” 
or, “Can I tell my brother that you are 
coming?” or, “Can I lend you an um- 
brella?’ The word can denotes ability to 
do a thing; may implies permission to do 
it, or a possibility of doing it. 

There is no doubt, in the above instances, 
that the speaker is able to see, to tell, and 
tolend. What he wants to know is whether 
he will be permitted to do these things: 
“May I see you for a moment?” “May 
I tell my brother?” “May I lend you an 
umbrella?” 

The verbs to lay and to.lie are another 
pair of trouble breeders. To misuse them 
is a conversational misdemeanor; almost 
a crime. Yet many educated persons are 
guilty of it. 

I can best illustrate by giving examples 
of several correct sentences: oe going 
to lay the books on the table. I am going 
to lie down. I laid the book on the table. 
I lay down for an hour. I was laying the 
book on the table when he came into the 
room. I was lying down when you called. 
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I have laid the book onthe table. I have 
lain down. 

There you have the four common forms 
of each verb. It is perfectly easy to know 
which to employ. In one case the verb is 
followed by its object. In the other, it is 
not. You say that you lay, laid, were 
laying, or have laid something somewhere. 
And you say that you lie, lay, were lying, 
or have lain down. You must 
not say, “I laid down.” 
You might say, “I laid my- 
self down to rest.” 

But while that would be 
correct, because it supplies 
the verb with its object 
cael: it is not used in 
ordinary conversation. In- 
stead, when we speak in the 
past tense, we say, “I lay 
down” or “I was lying 
down.” 

The words each, either, 
and both are often used in- 
correctly. For instance, we 
not infrequently hear sen- 
tences like these: “An officer 
rode at both ends of the 
parade.” “There was a 
window on both sides of the 
door.” This is manifestly 
impossible. A person cannot 
ride in two places at the 
same time; neither can one 
window be on two sides of 
a door. 


[E I say that there is a win- 
dow on either side of the 
door, the sentence means 
that the window is on one 
side or the other, but it 
doesn’t say which side. It 
I say that there is a window 
on each side of the door, I 
mean that there are two 
windows; one’ on one side, _ 
the other on the other side. 

Either and neither are 
often used incorrectly to 
denote one of three or more 
persons or things; whereas 
they should be used to de- 
note one of two. You should 
not say, for example, “either 
of the girls,” if you are refer- 
ring to more than two girls. 
In that case, you should 
say, “Any one of the girls.” 

In the same way, you 
should say, “neither of the 
girls,” if there are but two; 
and, “none of the girls,” if 
there are more than two. 
And, by the way, it must be 
remembered that none is a 
contraction of no one. It is 
singular, not plural. There- 
fore we must say, “None of 
the girls was going home;” 
and not, “None of the girls 
were going home.” 

The use of none with a 
plural verb is one of the 
commonest errors in speaking and in 
writing: “None of these books are worth 
reading.” ‘None of the children have a 
cold.” ‘None of the people I wanted to 
see were at home.” Some authorities have 
accepted the plural use of none, simply 
because it is common; but careful writers 
and speakers avoid it. 


A similar error is made in the use of 
each and every; as, for example: “Each of 
the musicians have theirown instruments.” 
instead of, “Each of the musicians has 
his own instrument.” People say too, 
“Everyone in the family have been sick;” 
whereas it should be, “Everyone in the 
family has been sick.” 

Like is often used incorrectly in place 


Can You Correct the Mistakes 


in These Sentences? 


E DON’T like those kind of books. 


I laid down for an hour. 


I guess I'll lay down now. 
Can I see you for a moment? 


Between you and I, we ought to be able 
- to save him. 


None of the family were at home. 


Neither of the three men were guilty. 
You did just like he did. 
She isn’t as pretty as you are. 


He only heard of it yesterday. 


He feels pretty bad on account of- his 
cold. 


` Your plan is different than his. 
I am anxious to succeed. 
I got your letter this morning. 
- I don’t doubt but that you will come. 
This is a healthy climate. 
That was all the farther I read. 
_ I don’t know if this will be satisfactory. 


We propose to take up the subject with 
him. 


He was sort of angry with me. 
That’s all I remember of hearing. 
She’s got slender hands. 

He went in the house. 


This is more serious than what I ex- 
pected. 


of as. If you area stickler for good English 
it is positively painful to hear anyone say: 
“He thinks like I do;” or, “She did like 
I told her to.” 

Apropos of like, another error is the use 
of nothing like for not nearly. We hear 


people say: “It is nothing like as cold as. 


it was yesterday.” “She is nothing like as 
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pretty as her sister.” “This book is 
nothing like as interesting as the one I 
read last week.” In sentences like these 
the correct expression is not nearly. 
Two innocent-looking little words which 
are often misused are as and so. Many 
persons seem confused concerning as—as 
and so—as. This is not a really serious 
matter, but why not avoid even minor 
eccadillos in our use of 
nglish? All that is needed, 
in this instance, is to re- 
member that as—as is used 
in affirmative statements, 
s0—as in negative ones. 
For example: “He is as 
tall as I am.” “He is not 
so tall as I am.” 
Occasionally people fall 
into error through very 
excess of caution. It is not 
uncommon, for example, to 
hear them say “‘two spoons- 
ful,” or, “two handsful.” 
Whereas, unless they are 
referring to two spoons, or 
to two hands, they should 
say “spoonfuls” and “‘hand- 
fuls.” 
Some writers use the ex- 
ression, “anybody’s else;” 
ut the form generally pre- 
ferred is “anybody else’s.” 
There may be room for 
argument in connection with 
this and similar cases; but 
the commonly accepted rule, 
when a group of words is 
used in the possessive sense, 
is to apply the possessive 
sign to the Jast word in the 

roup; as “the King of 

ngland’s throne,” or, “the 
president of the company’s 
office.” 


] WAS asked recently what 
to do with a sentence like 
this: “He was whittling with 
ohn the janitor’s knife.” 
he man who submitted the 
uestion to me claimed that 
this could not be correct. 

“Because,” he said, “if 
we take out ‘the janitor’s,’ 
the sentence will read, ‘He 
was whittling with John 
knife;’ and that is absurd.” 

Nevertheless, “John the 
janitor’s knife” was cor- 
rect; for “John the janitor” 
is to be considered as a unit- 
phrase, with the possessive 
sign (the apostrophe and 
“s”) coming at the end; the 
rule in these cases being 
that the possessive sign is 
applied to the last word in a 

roup; as in “the King of 
ngland’s throne.” 

n extremely common 
error is the misplacing of 
the word only. Take the sim- 

le sentence: “I saw you 
yesterday.” We can add the word only 
to that sentence and get four different 
meanings, according to the position we 
give it: 

“Only I saw you yesterday; the others 
could not come.” “I only saw you yester- 
day; I had no opportunity to speak to 
you.” (Continued on page 138) 


Who in your family is 
fighting this battle now? 


Confessions 


Of a Baldheaded Man 


In trying to keep out of the Skullcap Division, I’ve used gallons of oil of all kinds— 
I’ve even used salad oil, and I would have added asparagus tips, sliced cucumbers, 
or lettuce and tomatoes, too, if anyone had recommended them—Once I 
tried kerosene; but my wife said there was nothing in the 
marriage contract requiring her to cherish a mate who 
was one-third man and two-thirds lamp 


"M_IN the Skullcap Division at 
thirty-five, and I’m dead sore. It 
distresses me greatly. I’m ve 
sensitive about it. y noble head, 
viewed from above, resembles one 
recently dug up in Patagonia, and I think 
it’s a tough deal. It has worried me for 
years. It worries me now. It will worry 
me for years to come. To me, there is 
no sense in a man hiding the fact that he 
would prefer not to look like a grapefruit. 

There are baldheads who will look you 
in the eye, and tell you they don’t mind 
it a bit, never give it a thought, in fact. 
But I never knew one of them who didn’t 
have a medicine chest full of bald-headed 
remedies and a cellar full of empties. 

Not that I don’t lie about it myself. 
I often do. There are many, many times 
when the only graceful thing for a bald- 
head to do is to jest about it, and pretend 
he doesn’t give a whoop whether he 
resembles an ivory doorknob or not. I 
still say flippantly to the barber, “Just 
trim it up—if you can find anything to 
trim,” with a dry cackle, although it is 
agony for me to sit in a barber’s chair 
in front of one of those the-truth-the- 
whole-truth-and-nothing-but-the-truth 
mirrors. If barbers as a class had any 
sense they’d provide a mirrorless com- 
partment for men whose hair has reached 
the gone stage. 

I often pretend baldness is a very 
delightful condition, and still try to appear 
amused when some wag with bangs 
remarks, “Put on your hat. Your head 
looks like something lowered to denote a 
lapse of time.” Some day, though, I’m 
going to murder this specimen. here’s 
no doubt about it. I’m considering the 
weapon now, and lean slightly toward an 
ax, with a window weight as second 
choice. 

Why one man should run around re- 
sembling something the moths have got 
into, while another is favored with such 
an abundance of cranial adornment that 
he qualihes for the flower show, is some- 
thing in which I see no justice. "Tain’t 
fair! A popular form of solace is to tell 
a baldheaded man that his baldness 
gives him a distinguished look. It 

-eives him the same distinguished 


By H. I. Phillips 


look that a straw hat gives to a horse. 

Why not be truthful about it? Baldness 
makes a man look bald, and that’s all 
that can be said for it. It makes a man 
look older, generally uglier, and in most 
cases considerably sadder. There is some- 
thing about it that makes any man look 
like what the tire dealer would call a 
“second.” It is very destructive to his 
general efficiency, as it keeps him devoting 
many hours to the reading of shampoo 
testimonials, and the purchase and trial 
ot the same, when obviously these hours 
might far better be devoted to business 
or recreation. 

I have been fighting baldness for over 
fifteen years and figure that during that 
period, allowing for one hour per day 
devoted to the Relief of Devastated 
Scalpdom, I have spent in the grand total 
over one solid year at continuous massag- 
ing. If all the bottles of hair renewers 
I have opened and emptied could be 
placed end upon end they would reach up 
one side of the Washington Monument 
and down the other. As a matter of 
fact, I regret that instead of opening them 
I didn’t put in the time piling them up 
that way. If all the energy I have ex- 
pou rubbing the scalp could be col- 
ected into one unit of force it would mean 
sufficient power to move the Woolworth 
Building—or even Senator Lodge. 


OL Zeb Cook, a fish and game warden 
back home in Connecticut, once had a 
scalp juice he declared would “grow hair 
ona Ash.” He prepared the elixir him- 
self, put it up in bottles of varied shapes, 
sold it for a dollar a bottle, and would 
assert with mysterious solemnity that 
he once spilled a gallon of it in a trout 
stream, the trout rapidly developing pom- 
padours, side whiskers, and full beards. 

“It got so,” he would insist between 
drinks at Murphy’s Cove Inn, “that I 
could get a mess of trout from that brook 
anytime by going down in a white coat, 
ramming a red-white-and-blue post in 
the bank, waving a copy of the ‘Police 
Gazette’ and yelling ‘Next!’” 

Now, everybody knew Zeb was lying. 
I knew he was lying. But hundreds tried 
his “Wonder Tonic,” and so did I. 


Once, after using a second bottle, I 
took Zeb to task. “That’s a fine kind of 
juice Parl getting away with,” I ob- 
served. “You said ıt would grow hair on 
a fish!” 

ou it grow any on you?” asked 


“Not one.” 

“Well, you orter be satisfied. It proves 
you’re no fish!” was his comeback. 

Personally, I thought it proved I was. 
At any rate, since that time I have used 
a great variety of such highly recom- 
mended elixirs, and certainly I feel and 
look much more like a fish than when I 
started, 


[ DONT recall a time when my hair 
wasn’t worrying me. Not that I ever 
wanted to get into the movies, collar 
ads, or an Edith M. Hull sheik series. 
Vanity? Sure! I love the Great Open 
Spaces as much as afiybody, but my scalp 
is no place for them. 

hen I was a lad in school my hair 
bothered me. It never came up to my 
expectations. When I first looked into a 
mirror at the age of eighteen months or so 
I pushed it away, made a face and 
muttered “Da-glub-uzzle-gurgle-blah,” or 
words to that effect. What I was tryin 
to say was “For the luvamike! Look 
I’ve got straight hair, and I wanted it 
curly!’ The family album shows that 
for some years I wore bangs. When I was 
twenty these pictures used to hand me a 
laugh. Now Id be glad of enough hair to 
wear it that way. 

I remember that in my school days this 
contrary hair of mine could be kept in 
place only by a process of parting it 
while very wet, and plastering it in place 
with brush and comb. I used to give it 
a “lick,” with a comb, after the fashion 
made famous by bartenders of the late 
nineties. I recall that on several wintry 
mornings, during the walk from the house 
to the school, this “wet lick” froze. I had 
no objections to this, in fact thought it a 
rather good idea until it started to thaw 
in the schoolroom, to the amusement of 
the other pupils. 

The principal and janitor of that first 
school were Bald, and I recall gazing ae 
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them and thinking what a terrible thing 
it would be to grow up and get that way. 
I think I began to fear baldness from that 
time. . 

From seven to seventeen years of age 
I had a satisfactory thatch so far as 
quantity was concerned, and I can prove 
by an old tintype I found the other day 
that there was a time when I had enough 
to part it in the middle, starting from a 
point not so far from my nose. A goofy- 
looking youth, but with good roofing, in 
very truth. Yet even at that time I 
had begun to worry 
about baldness. The 
barber had already ut- 
tered those terrible 
words, “It’s getting a 
little thin on top.” 


BOUT this time, in 
the old Hyperion 
Theatre, New Haven, 
Connecticut, I distinctly 
remember sitting directly 
behind a Yale professor 
whose head was the most 
peculiar, fiom a decora- 
tive standpoint, I ever 
had seen. It wasa funny- 
shaped head in the first 
place, giving the pro- 
fessor from the shoulders 
north the general out- 
lines of an umbrella 
handle. Furthermore, it 
was shamelessly bald, 
with the exception of a 
cluster of black hairs 
that had managed to 
flourish from a point just 
above his left ear. The 
rofessor treasured the 
hairs that had made this 
valiant stand. He used 
to trail them clans 
from port to starboard, 
over the top of his bare 
cranium, and anchor the 
little streamer in some 
mysterious way just over 
the right ear. From a 
distance it gave the pro- 
fessor the appearance of 
wearing a radio receiver 
for a skullcap. Close 
up, it appeared that his 
ears were connected by 
a band of black shoe 
laces. 

It fascinated me. 

“Why,” I whispered 
to my companion, “will 
any man go around of 
his own free will with 
a dome like that? I 
don’t blame a man for 
not wanting to get bald, 
but when it is all gone except a silly- 
looking patch like that, why keep it? 
Wouldn’t you think he’d go to a barber 
oe have the darned thing snipped 
off? 

I never got that head entirely out of 
my mind. 5 have seen many like it since. 
In fact, I have one considerably like 
it myself. The one form of baldness 
I feared most has come. My hair has 
centered very largely over my right ear 
and—yes, why not confess all?—I have to 
drape it over the top of my head to lar- 
board and anchor it over the left ear. 


I wouldn’t let a barber snip it off for the 
world. When eleven faithful hairs go 
through life with you that way, even 
though they look like a five and ten cent 
store fern set lopsided in the flower pot, 
you certainly owe them something. 

There have been seven ages of baldness, 
as there are seven ages of man: 


1. The shampoo age 

2. The oil age 

3. The stiff brush and towel massage age 

4. The shave the scalp age (very desperate) 
5. The singe age 


Fifteen years ago barbers began to terrify H. I. Phillips by saying, ‘‘It’s 
getting a little thin on top.” During those years he has used, he says, 
every hair restorer he ever heard of, including one made for dogs and 
another guaranteed to grow fur on a fish, and has spent a grand total 4 
of more than a year massaging his scalp. The result is before you in pe outthat cigar. You'll 


the picture he drew of himself. Mr. Phillips is one of the youngest 
and most popular of the New York newspaper humorists 


6. The age of occasional miscellaneous treat- 
ment 
7. The-age of resignation 


I’ve seen the time when I would have 
rubbed my head with a rabbit’s foot, if 
anyone had told me that would do any 
good. I have tried most of the vegetable, 
mineral, and animal oils I ever heard 
spoken well of by barbers, hair doctors, or 
friends. I have used gallons of all kinds. 
I’ve even used salad oil; and I would have 
added asparagus tips, sliced cucumbers, 
or lettuce and tomatoes, too, if any- 
one had recommended them. 
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All told, I have rubbed enough lubricant 

into my scalp to grease the ways for the 
next battleship launching. Once I went 
so far as to try plain kerosene. This didn’t 
get a fair test. My wife let it be known 
emphatically that she could find nothing 
in the marriage contract that required 
her to love, honor, and respect a mate 
who was one-third man and two-thirds 
lamp. 
I had been passing through the oil 
period of baldness for some time when this 
attempted tryout of ordinary kerosene 
came about, and my wife 
had been visibly peeved 
for some time. There is 
nothing more annoying, 
I imagine, to any wife 
than a husband who 
spends his time at home 
soaking his silly head in 
all kinds of heavy, light, 
and medium oils. ae 
I was desperate. Some- 
body told me he had 
used kerosene with very 
beneficial results, and I 
decided to try the stuff. 
I brought home a quart 
in a bottle, retired to the 
ba. hroom, rubbed it into 
my head secretly, 
brushed the hair back, 
hid the bottle, came out, 
and sat in a chair with 
all the nonchalance I 
could muster. 


“MRHAT woman down- 
stairs must be using 
an oil stove! Of all 
things!” exclaimed my 
wife a few moments later, 
as she rushed to the 
kitchenette and closed 
the dumb-waiter door. 
“Tsn’t it terrible?” 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” 
I replied. 

A few seconds passed 
before she sniffed sus- 
piciously, came over to 
my chair, gave me one 
look, and demanded, 
“What are you using on 
your head this time?” 

“A little oil, dear.” 

“What kind?” (sniff- 
sniff) “Kerosene! !’’ 

“Yes, you see, I, er-er.” 

“That’s the last straw! 
I'll not put up with it!” 

“But, my dear—” 

“For goodness’ sake 


ave the building afire!” 
“But, my dear, if 
you—” 

“Tt’s a wonder you wouldn’t buy your- 
self a wick and complete the disguise,” 
was the final shot, and I was chagrined. 
I removed the kerosene with some diff- 
culty and threw the bottle down the 
dumbwaiter. A moan came from below. 
I think it struck Mr. Jasonby, two floors 
beneath. He was bald, too. For all I 
know the bottle may have been just what 
he needed. Two days later I saw him, 
and it seemed to me he had more hair. 

Previous to this, my other oils had 
caused considerable domestic unhappi- 
ness. Olive oil (Continued on page 144) 


“They've All Got Something 
Wrong with “Em” 


The story of a discontented wife who learned a valuable lesson 


about husbands 
By Margery Land May 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


AVE you ever been in Lins- 

dale? If you have, you've 

heard of Aunt Martha. He bent to kiss his wife, and 

Wonderful person, Aunt Mar- Dora sighed and thought of 

tha! She is a widow and she Bob and, thus thinking, looked 
lives on Whipple Hill in a beflowered on Helen with envy 
little cottage as spick and breezy and span 
as the freshly starched ginghams which 
adorn her. Her eye is wise and merry and 
her figure has taken on the ample, the 
comfy, proportions which figures should 
take on when one has achieved the white 
locks of fifty while retaining the interest 
in life of a girl. 

Aunt Martha made _pies—delicious, 
flaky, crispy, melting, golden. But the 
pies were only the bait. Go to Aunt Mar- 
tha for a pie and you come away with the 
pie and—well, take Dora Grayson, for 
Instance. 

She came one hot June evening and 
pampe her slender self in a disgruntled 

eap on the steps of the porch on which 
Aunt Martha, pink-frocked and smiling, 
was rocking. 

“Bob’s back,” she announced 
glumly. 

Aunt Martha chuckled. 

“The way you say it, you’d 
think it was the measles or 
something. Did he have a good 
trip to New York?” 

ith her brow a network of 
frowns, Dora nodded. 

“I suppose so,” she answered 
pettishly. “Though, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t care if he 
didn’t.” 

Aunt Martha appraised her 
intently. 

“These hot spells do make you 
feel that way, don’t they? Sock 
of don’t-carey about everything, I mean.’ 

Dora pushed back a strand of her hair. 

“Tt isn’t the weather,” she countered; 
“it’s Bob. Aunt Martha,”—she turned 
and looked up squarely into the blue eyes 
bent upon her—‘“‘sometimes I wish I 
hadn’t married Bob.” 

Aunt Martha rocked on placidly. 

“Do you, honey? Well, I reckon most 
married folks feel that way once in a 
while. What’s Bob done now?” 

“It’s what he hasn’t done!” exclaimed 
Dora. ‘‘Would you believe that, after all 
I told him, he forgot to bring me that 
blue silk from New York?” 

“Well, that sure is terrible!” Aunt 
Martha sympathized. “I wouldn’t have 
thought it of Bob. I declare I wouldn't. 
Forgot it, did he?” 

“Yes, he forgot it. He forgot it, just 
as he forgets everything. Just as he’s 
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forgotten every little trifling errand I’ve 
ever asked of him during the five years 
we’ve been married. I tell you,” her 
voice rose, “I’m sick of it, Aunt Martha, 
sick of it! I told him so to-night.” 
“M’m, and what did he say, honey?” 
Her gesture was despairing. “What he 
always says: ‘I’m sorry.’ But that’s just 
it, Aunt Martha. He’s always sorry, and 


- he keeps on being sorry because he keeps 


on forgetting. And I ask you honestly, 
what’s the good of being sorry if you 
don’t prove it by mending your ways?” ` 
“No good at all, honey, not a speck of 
good,” Aunt Martha calmly agreed. 
There was silence. Looking at Dora as 


she sat with her flushed and mutinous 
face capped in her slender hands, Aunt 
Martha finally said: 


“HORNEY, why don’t you run over to 
_4Meldon and pay a visit to that school 
friend who’s married and who wrote you 
the other day? I remember she asked you 
to come, but I’ve forgotten her name. 
Helen—something, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Dora nodded, “Helen Wing. 


She visited me last winter, remember? 


- She’s a duck, and they say her husband’s 


lovely. I haven’t met him yet.” She sat 
bolt upright, with an eager, shining look 
in her pansy eyes. “I believe I will go, 
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Aunt Martha. I want to get away. I’m 
so put out with Bob.” 

She jumped nimbly to her feet, and 
Aunt Martha, with her gaze fixed on the 
crowded stars in the blue cup of the 
heavens, said: 

“That’s just what I’d do, Dora. I 
declare it is. Me, I believe in married 
folks getting away from each other once 
in a while. Does ’em both good. Makes 
’em see things different.” She rose with a 
rustling movement, “Come along to the 
kitchen, honey. I want you to take Bob 
one of my chocolate pies.” 

Armed with this heart-affecting dish 
Dora confronted Bob with her quick 
decision. She sought and found him in 
the sun-parlor, where he sat reading. 

She put the pie and plate and knife 
and fork down on the table at his elbow 
and, as with his nice face a-grin he 
sampled Aunt Martha’s offering, she said: 

“Bob, I’m going to Meldon. To 

visit Helen Wing, you know. I got a 
letter the other day, and I think 
I'll leave to-morrow.” 
With his fork suspended in air, 
Bob looked at her, perplexed and 
questioning. He thought itea bit 
funny that Dora should fly off like 
this right on the heels of his return 
from New York; but with the forgot- 
ten dress goods fresh in 
his remembrance, he only 
said: 

“Well, I'll miss you, 
honey; but of course if 
you want to go—” 

If you want to go! She 
had to admit he was like 
that always. When she 
had looked with covetous 
eye on their house, he had 
said, “Well, I  hadn’t 
counted on it, honey; but 
of course if you want i1t—” 
And then again, when the 

question of buying a 
car came up, “Well, Pd 
sort of planned on do- 
ing something else with 
the money; but if you 
want it —” 


F‘sY, blithe, indul- 
gent—that sort of 
fellow. A chap who 
smiled often and who 
laughed often—as one 
whose heart is gay and 
whose eyes and lips 
musttellit. Dogstrailed 
him and he was always 
whittling boats and 
things for children. 
And always forgetting 
things! It was this char- 
acteristic which Dora 
pondered as she looked 
at him and said: 
“I don’t know how long 
. PIL be gone; but it’s. hot 
and I want to get away, and 
Aunt Martha says she'll 
keep Bobby.” 

Bobby, blowzy-cheeked 
and cotton-thatched and 
sturdy, was the Graysons’ 
son. 

Bob said, “All tight,” 
and wrote her out a fat 
check that night. But he 
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While she was answering one of Bob’s letters, Helen knocked at her door and 
came in and stood before her, reluctant, flushed, and looking at her with chagrin 


forgot to put out the milk bottle, with the 
result that the dairyman left no cream and 
they had to drink their coffee black in 
the morning. 
With her rose-stained mouth drawn to 
a line of censure, Dora looked across the 
table at Bob and wondered how a man 
who forgot to put out the milk bottle 
three hundred of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year ever had 
managed to achieve success in business. 
But she had grudgingly to admit that he 
had. The Grayson Realty Company was 
one of the most prosperous firms in town. 
M he left late that afternoon, Bob, 
and fruit and a stack of the 


latest magazines, put her into the train. 
He tipped the porter and told him to 
look after her; and the porter beamed and 
showed all his teeth and said: “Yas, 
suh; yas, suh!” and just then the con- 
ductor bawled out, “All aboard!’ And 
Bob bent down to the face tiptilted for 
his kiss. But before he could give her the 
kiss, Dora suddenly said: 

“Oh, Bob, where are my gloves? The 
brown ones I told you to go and get from 
the cleaner’s?” 

He flushed. He shifted from foot to 
foot. He tried to avoid the accusing light 
in her eyes. 

“Great Cesar’s ghost, honey, I—” 


Hopelessly she looked at him and with 
indignant despair: 

“Oh, Bob, how could you! I asked you 
specially—I—” 

“Dash it all, dear, I’m sorry. I am 
sorry.” He stooped to her again. ‘‘Kiss 
me, dear,” he said. 

She kissed him, but warmth was not 
in her kiss nor was sorrow in her parting. 


ELDON, so Dora discovered, was, like 
Linsdale, bloom-decked and tree- 
fringed and gracious. There were beautiful 
old homes with grounds and trees like 
parks; and new, compact, built-in homes 
with diminutive (Continued on page 191) 


The Greatest Scare 
I Ever Had 


UR new house was finished. The 
furniture was in place, the 
servants engaged. That week 

and begin the 

making of “Thrushwood”—as 

we had christened the place—out of some 
twenty acres of crude farmland on a hig 
natural terrace overlooking Long Island 
Sound. 
_ That’s the kind of thing I have en- 
joyed almost as much as I enjoy writing 
novels. Filling and grading and draining 
and sowing and planting; building of roads 
and trails; these really are like the proc- 
esses in novel writing. They call for a like 
variety of foreseeing vision. A true home 
grows under one’s hand, as a novel does, 
or a statue, or a painting. Its aims are the 
same as theirs: truth, interest, beauty, 
grace, and charm. 

That is why I had begun the task of 

making a country place; and no work 

have done has a better, either in the 
delight of creation or in a more vulgar 
sense. 

My great experiment had begun. As I 
have said, the house was finished, and also 
a good stone road to its door through thick 
woods. My wife and I decided to spend a 
night by ourselves at Thrushwoed, before 
the servants came, and to discuss the 
problems in our way. So we went out to 
our new home a day ahead of our sched- 
ule. 

Late in the afternoon of a delightful 
summer day, our baggage was deposited 
in a wagon and we walked a mile or so to 
our gate through shaded lanes as lovely 
as any in all New England. Near the 
gate a farmhouse had once stood. Long 
ago, Time had razed the building, but 
there was the old cellar, its tumbled walls 
overgrown with weeds and briars. The 
entrance and the cellar were among my 
future probtems. We stopped for a loo 
at them; and as I wondered what I should 
do with that cellar, I suddenly discovered 
a use for it. 

“Here,” I said to Mrs. Bacheller, “is 
where a haunted house once stood!” 

You see, my imagination had been lying 
idle all day and needed exercise. Now it 
was like a dog just off the leash. It had 
begun to play. Observe how it was 
cutting up. 

“A haunted house!” my wife exclaimed. 

“There never was a more thoroughly 
haunted house,” I went on, “and the 
ghost is still hanging around the place. It 
is a lady ghost. She went with the 
property. We must encourage her and 
give her a chance. A popular and indus- 
trious ghost is as useful in a family as a 
coat of arms. It is a great advertiser. 


A true “ghost story” 


By Irving Bacheller 
Author of “Eben Holden,” “A Man for the Ages,” “In the Days of Poor Richard,” ete. 


Who would ever have heard of Banquo, 
or of Hamlet’s father, if it had not been 
for their ghosts, who knew just when and 
where they were needed for any necessary 
job of hair-lifting in the family circle?” 

“I have no need of a ghost,” my wife 
answered. “It would be horrible to have 
one who didn’t know her place and was 
coming in at all hours and waking the 
family.” 

“Oh, of course, we should have one that 
is well trained,” I said. “Ghosts get their 
habits from the people with whom they 
associate. I can tell you the story of this 
little piece of spirit property which I have 
bought and am planning to develop.” 


IN THIS manner, I now and then en- 
courage an invitation to practice my 
arts upon her. This time it worked. 
“What is the story?” she asked, with a 
look of resignation. 
“Well, once upon a time, very long ago, 
there was a gay young man in the ancient 
village of Horse Neck on the old post 


road,” I began. “He was engaged to a` 


comely maid who lived in a great brick 
house at the top of the hill. The boy’s 
father bought a farm'for him, the acres 
of which lay along the shore from Indian 
Head to Willow Run. Thereon the man 
built a house for his son, above the stones 

ou see yonder. The boy and his sweet- 
heat had chosen the site. Together they 
had planned their home and they came 
often to see it growing, as the builders 
worked. 

“Her father was captain of a ship that 
sailed on many seas. He had brought from 
China a wonderful piece‘of silk, and pre- 
sented it to his daughter when she was 
seventeen. Of this piece of silk her wed- 
ding gown was made. Both families had 
inherited ships and houses and much 
productive land and were in high favor 
with the Governor of the Province. The 
young lady’s brother had become one of 
the busy tax collectors of the King. 

“Then came the troubles of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and the separation of the 

eople into bitter parties. The boy’s 
amily went with the Whigs, the other 
with the Tories. Soon the two families 
quarreled over the great point at issue— 
the justice of the taxes. Ill feeling arose 
between them. As a result of it the young 
man jilted the maiden, who was deeply 
in love with him. On the very day fixed 
for their wedding he was married to one 
of his own political faith, and the two 
went to live in the new house. 

“One night, soon after this event, the 
jilted maiden, dressed in her wonderful 
silken robe, drowned herself in the bay. 


Then her ghost began to haunt the house 
which she had hoped to inhabit. Every 
night she walked its floors, and those who 
lived under its roof heard her footsteps 
and the rustle of her silken robe. 

“They used to say that, right after the 
stroke of midnight, they could hear a shud- 
der and stir among the hemlocks, a slam- 
ming of the gate, and then the dreaded 
sound of her footsteps and the flapping 
of her robe as she came up the garden 
path. After the striking of the clock the 
gate slammed so promptly that it seemed 
to say: ‘Thirteen.’ In a moment, although 
it was bolted fast, they heard the front 
door open softly, and the footsteps, and the 
rustle of silken garments as she climbed 
the stairs and paced the dark halluntil the 
cocks were crowing for the dawn. 

“When the night walk of the ghost 
ended they heard a splash and a cry. Some 
would say that this was nothing but the 
ducks beginning their play in the near 
pond, and that the other dreaded sounds 
might have: been created by guilty con- 
sciences aided by vivid and over-wrought 
imaginations. But the story goes that even 
the visitors at the home of the young 
couple heard the slamming gate and the 
opening door and the footsteps and the 


` rustling robe. But although they searched 


the house with candles, no form was 
visible. R 

“The young people had a sleepless 
life in the new house and soon abandoned 
it. Other families tried to live there, but 
were driven out by the ghost. It became 
a tainted house. It seemed to stand deep 
in the shadow of mystery. There was a 
sinister mark on its roof, now and then— 
or so they imagined who lived there. 
When the full moon was high and shining 
through the tall trees, its light and the 
shadows signalized, in a curious way, the 
curse which had fallen upon that house, 
for the silhouette of a maiden, dressed in 
wedding garments, was upon its slanting 
roof and stood there for some moments. 
The ill fame of it spread far and wide. 
Nobody would live in that house. It fell 
into decay and ruin, and became a roost 
of the owl and the bittern. Now there is 
nothing left of it but a few stones and a 
hole in the ground.” ` 


UCH was the immediate background, 
all fictitious, of our first thrilling night 
in our own new home. I had told the story 
as we walked to the house through the 
deep shadow of the wood. 

We made plans for the garden and, 
when darkness had begun to fall, entered 
our new home, turned on its lights, and 
prepared our (Continued on page 155) 
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A Tall, Thin, Awkward Girl 


Becomes a Broadway Star 


The story of Charlotte Greenwood, who used to be miserable, unhappy, 
and uncomfortable, but who is now famous, because she 
found out how to make the most of herself 


NE evening, three of us were 
sitting in the star’s dressing- 
room of the Music Box Theatre, 
in New York. At least, two of 
us were sitting—myself and 

Charlotte Greenwood, the girl who has 
given her audiences so many good laughs 
that she ought to receive a medal as a 
public benefactor. 

The third person present was Miss 
Greenwood’s maid, Kather- . 
ine, by name. She was down 
on one knee, putting a red 
slipper on the extended foot 
of her mistress. 

When I say “extended” 
I am not referring to the 
size of the foot in question. 
The dimensions of Miss 
Greenwood’s feet are, I 
should say, rather subnor- 
mal. But if I were describ- 
ing her other measurements, 
I would not choose a better 
word than “extended.” : 

She extends upward five 
feet and nine inches, even 
before her slippers have 
been put on. That doesn’t 
make her a giant by any 
means, although it is an 
unusual height for a woman. 
But she somehow manages 
to look, on the stage, as if 
she were at least six feet 
tall. She is not, as she 
impolitely calls herself, 
“skinny,” but she certainly 
is slender! And as for the 
length of her arms, the 
“long arm of coincidence” 
has nothing on her. 

With her height, her 
elongated extremities, and 
the careless way in which 
she gyrates them, it is easy 
for her to make us laugh. 
But she is also extremely 
good to look at, has an excellent and very 
unusual voice; and is the embodiment of 
easy good humor. 

With these assets, she is that rare com- 
bination, a woman comedian who is not 
only funny but at the same time a pleasure 
to the eyes.: Charlotte Greenwood doesn’t 
have to make herself look like a comic 
valentine in order to get a laugh. She 
puts on a beautiful gown, goes onto the 
stage with her long, but not ungraceful 
stride, and becomes instantly a storm 
center of hilarity. Off the stage, she is 

wt, low-voiced, and surprisingly serious. 

‘ere were you born?” I asked, as 


very 
possessed. 
-~ “Instead of fearing that I would be laughed 
at because I was tall and skinny and made 
queer motions,” says Miss Greenwood, “I 
realized that I’d been hiding the golden egg - 
which the goose, Nature, had accommodat- 
ingly laid in my lap. So I joyously proceeded 
to ‘be natural;’ and from that moment my 
fortunes began to improve.” 

The trouble with a good many of us is that 
we don’t try to develop the traits and abilities 
which Nature gave us. We look enviously at 
what other people have, instead of making 
the best possible use of what we have. 
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she and the maid—who is about half Miss 
Greenwood’s size—went on with the 
business of dressing. 

“In Philadelphia,” she replied. “To see 
me now, you may think I’m joking when 
I say I was so delicate that the doctors 

redicted I wouldn’t live to grow up. 
They had me all set for an early grave; 
I wasn’t going to last more than thirteen 
years, at the outside. So my mother, who 


Don’t Hide the Golden Egg 
Which Nature Has Given You 


OR years, Charlotte Greenwood was morti- 
fied because she was so tall and thin. She 
was ashamed ‘of what she considered her 
awkwardness. Then she discovered that these 
things were the greatest assets she 


apparently wanted to keep me as long as 
possible, moved to Norfolk, Virginia, 
where the climate is milder than in 
Philadelphia. 

“Even if I hadn’t lasted longer than 
the thirteen-year limit predicted by the 
doctors, nobody could have said I didn’t 
live to grow npl I was practically as tall 
at thirteen as I am now. The same height 
—but only about half as much flesh on my 
bones! I was nothing but angles, chiefly 
acute ones. 

“I began going to school when I was 
six or seven and struggled along until I 
was fourteen. They were seven of the most 


By Mary B. Mullett: 


miserable years a child ever spent. In 
the first place, I didn’t care much for 

oks. But even if 1 had, I doubt if I 
would have learned much; I was too 
miserable and unhappy. 

“I was always the biggest girl in the 
class; as tall, at ten, as most girls are at 
twenty. When I was making a mess of 
trying to learn simple fractions I looked 
old enough to be teaching higher mathe- 
matics! This mortified me 
so much that I couldn’t 
have put my heart into 
studying, even if I had 
wanted to. 

“And I was alwa 
comfortable. When 
those little desks, there 
wasn’t any room for my 
knees. My feet were always 


un- 
Sat at 


in somebody’s way—espe- 
cially mine. The teacher 
used to make me monitor 


of the class, because I 
loomed up so high that I 
had a regular bird’s-eye 
view of the whole room. 
And, of course, being a kind 
of perpetual policeman 
didn’t make me popular 
with the other children. 
“The only laurels I won 
at school were for singing. 
voice matched my 
height. So whenever there 
was anything special going 
on they sent for Lottie 
Greenwood. I sang the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ in 
every room, from the base- 
ment to the roof; that and 
‘The Palms’ were my master- 
pieces. I spent so much 
time singing that I didn’t 
have time to do much study- 
ing. I was promo 
larly, but I think it must 
have been done out of pity; 
for it doesn’t seem to me I knew much 
more, when I left school at fourteen, than 
I had known when I entered it.” 
“But surely,” I said, “everybody must 
have liked you because you were funny.” 
“Funny!” she echoed, “you don’t 
suppose that I, or anybody else, considered 
me funny! People thought I was just plain 
awkward. And I was! I never walked, 
I always ran. And J always stumbled! I 
never walked into a room, I fell into it. I 
was forever hitting against the furniture, 
knocking over vases and bric-à-brac, 
getting tripped up—why, I could trip 
over a straw! (Continued on page 138! 
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Charlotte Greenwood 
MISS GREENWOOD, who looks like a human Wool- 


worth Building when she is on the stage, was born 
in Philadelphia, grew up (very much up!) in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and became a chorus girl when she was 
only fourteen. For five years she was in vaudeville, 


then went to the Winter Garden in New York. After 
that, she was the star, for four years, in “So Long, 
Letty ” and in “Linger Longer, Letty.” Last season 
she was a star in the Music Box Revue in New York, 
and now is touring the country in that production. 
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John R. Todd 


MR. TODD is head of the Todd, Robertson, Todd 
Engineering Corporation of New York. He was born 
fifty-six years ago in Wisconsin, and lived for a time 
in northwestern Minnesota. Night watches against 
marauding Indians are among his boyhood memories. 
By working at odd jobs he made his way through the 
common schools and through Princeton University. 
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Admitted to the bar in 1893, he formed a partnership 
with Henry C. Irons; but the partners soon abandoned 
their law practice and became builders. The firm was 
dissolved in 1921 and the present company organized. 
Among the more important structures put up by Mr. 
Todd is the Cunard Building, New York City, one of 
the most beautiful business buildings in America. 


“Gee! Ain't It Great 
To Be a Boss!” 


This idea seized an office boy three years ago, and to-day he is getting ahead fast 
The four factors which will determine whether or not he reaches the 
“top” must be met by everyone who aspires to leadership 


N AN early summer day, three 
pau ago, the head of a New 
ork Construction company 
cleaned up the last scattered 
papers lying on his desk and 

took up his hat. 

“Im going over to the club for lunch- 
eon,” he said to his secretary. ‘What 
time is it? . . . Quarter of twelve? ... 
Well, I’ll be back about two.” 

A freckle-faced office boy, who had just 
answered the bell to carry 
_ some correspondence to an- 
other department, over- 
heard the remark. A grin, 
half mischievous, half en- 
vious, spread over his face 
—and he dropped into the 
chair which the president 
had just vacated. 

“Geel Aint it great to be 
a boss!” he exclaimed, as 
much to himself as to the 
secretary. 

You know how an idle 
remark will sometimes set 
a train of serious thought 
running through our minds. 
That was just what hap- 
pened to this office boy. For 
the next two or three days 
he went about the place 
with a face strangely grave. 
More than a few times the 
boss noticed that the young- 
ster was watching him, 
studying him. Then the boy 
began to ask questions of 
other people in the ofice— 
questions that had to do 
with the boss’s career, the 
different jobs he had held, 
the way he had handled 
them, the characteristics 
that had made possible his 
rather rapid rise. 

“How did he get where he 
is?” was one query he put. 

Some of the folks around the office were 
amused at the boy’s eager curiosity; 
two or three of them thought it rather 
impertinent; but there were others who 
were wise and farseeing enough to reply 
to the questions as best they could. 

Within a week, the boy had enrolled 
at night school. 

Even before he did this his new attitude 
toward his work had begun to attract 
more or less attention. He was at the 
office a few minutes earlier than usual. 
He never left until.the place was practi- 
cally deserted. He performed his duties 
with unusual promptness and intelligence. 


. 


office. 
- thing was ‘practically’ done. 


By John R. Todd 


The vision which the boy had got on 
that summer noon—whatever it may have 
been—seemed to wax rather than to 
wane. A year later he was given a small 
clerical position in one of the departments. 
Here he surprised even the official who 
had offered him the opportunity. Within 
six months he received a raise in pay and 
somewhat bigger responsibilities. To-day 
he is making remarkable progress for a 
youth of eighteen, and hee is every 


Do You Let Down 


When a Job Is “Practically Done’? 


R several years,” says Mr. Todd, “the 
word ‘practically’ has been barred in our 


Young men used to tell me that a 
This really 


meant that the job had passed through the 
easy stages of preparation and was now in its 
most difficult and trying period—with the 
chances that someone else would have to step 


in and finish it. 

“When a new man joins our organization I 
am far less interested in what or how much he 
does than I am in knowing whether he carries 
each job to completion. Does he wind every- 
thing up—so that there is nothing left for 
anyone else to touch? If so, he has a future. 
If not, the sooner we get rid of him the better. 
I don’t care to listen to alibis or excuses from 
the man who fails to do what he is supposed 
to do. As Montesquieu said: ‘The main cur- 
rent carries with it all the special accidents. 


likelihood that some time in the future he 
will know just how “great” it is to be a 
“boss.” Of course, in that day he will 
have to take up a load of perplexities and 
responsibilities that he does not dream 
of now; but he will find that the satis- 
faction of constructive achievement, of 
helping and directing other men, of 
seeing projects take shape and substance 
at his behest, will more than compensate 


im. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that it 
is “great to be a boss,” if you are the 
n kind of boss and have the right kind 
o 


men working with you. It is a praise- 


worthy vision for anyone to have. In 
this land of opportunity I believe that 
every worker should look forward to the 
day when he may reach the “top.” Not 
everyone can reach the top, of course; 
but the man who “hitches his wagon to a 
star” will go a lot farther than the one 
who ties his wagon to the most convenient 
hitching post. 

d many years ago I met a young 
man who had just left college. The son 
of parents in comfortable 
circumstances, he had never 
been obliged to help himself. 
Lacking a definite idea of 
just what he wanted to do, 
he looked around until he 
found a “white-collar” job 
as salesman for a corpora- 
tion dealing in mechanical 
and technical equipment. 
The business itself did not 
interest him particularly; 
but he was very much inter- 
ested in the fact that he 
could get a fair salary at the 
start. 

That man is with the 
same company to-day. He 
is stilt a salesman—and a 
pretty poor one! To make 
any kind of record he would 
have had to acquire a good 
working background of tech- 
nical knowledge. An eve- 
ning college course would 
have turned the trick in a 
year or two, but he never 
chose to take one. Prospec- 
tive customers find that if 
they question him closely 
about the technical aspects 
of his products he refers 
them to one of the com- 
pany’s engineers, or to the 
sales manager—and so they 
feel that it is a saving of 
time to deal with the other 
fellow in the first place. I believe that 
even this man himself will admit that he 
has missed fire—that he is virtually a 
failure. And no one is to blame but 
himself. 

I do not place the getting of money 
or the getting of power as the only 
measure of success; but these are among 
the things that success is likely to bring. 
I am quite willing to concede that there 
are higher standards of measurement than 
any degree of wealth or fame. But we 
are largely a nation of business and pro- 
fessional people, and any of us has the 
right to seek the (Continued on page 106) 
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How People Act When They 
Are Traveling for Fun 


In handling nearly 400,000 excursionists a year, we come up against all kinds of 
human nature—Some people get so flustered that they board the wrong 
train, and others lose their tickets, their hand baggage, and even 
their babies! ... but everyone manages to keep good- 
natured—The comedies and near tragedies that 


are all part of our day’s work 


By William C. Hope 


Passenger Traffic Manager for the Central Railroad of New Jersey 


N EXCURSION is an interesting 
adventure in human nature. 
One reason is that it satisfies 
two of the strongest impulses 
of people: the desire for a bar- 
gain and the desire for a good time. 

Excursion tickets on railroads and 
steamboats are sold at far less than usual 
fares. They provide 
almost the only rec- 
reation which folks 
can enjoy at cut 
rates. And as every- 
body likes to get 
something off the 
“bargain table,” an 
excursion will draw 
a crowd every time. 

In 1922, the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New 
Jersey alone carried 
more than 300,000 
excursionists to 
places of interest, 
ranging from Atlan- 
tic City to Boston, 
and from Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 
to the Luray Cav- 
erns of Virginia. The 
total for 1923 was 
close to 400,000. 
The annual roster 
of excursionists for 
the whole country 
probably runs up 
into the millions. 

I know of some 
folks with whom 
“excursioning”’ is an 
actual hobby. A 
certain middle-aged 
man, for instance, 
boasts that he has 
gone on every important excursion leaving 
New York in the past ten years, except 
when there were two excursions at the 
same time. He couldn’t patronize both. 

This man has a fad for sending picture 
post cards from each place he visits. He 
is so busy having a good time that he 
doesn’t stop to write on them; instead, he 
carries a pocket-size rubber stamp, which 
he uses to imprint his name. I don’t know 


sionists. 
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how many people he sends these cards to, 
but one of our executives receives them as 
regularly as clockwork. He has a desk 
drawer half full of them. 

Last year, on an excursion from Newark 
to Atlantic City, the jolliest person on one 
of our trains was a young lady who sat 
by the window with a laughing group 


A view of Atlantic City, one of the most famous ocean resorts in the 
world, and the Mecca every year for hundreds of thousands of excur- 


In the background is the Steeple Chase pier and in the 
foreground are hundreds of men and women, who, having left all their 
troubles at home, are having the time of their young and old lives 


around her. When the train reached the 
famous seaside resort she hobbled down 
the aisle, assisted by several friends. 
“She was hurt last month in an auto- 
mobile accident,” a member of the party 
remarked to the conductor. “Her ankle 
hasn’t recovered from a sprain, and only 
last night the doctor took her arm out of 
a plaster cast. But our bunch had been 
planning the excursion for weeks—and 


she wasn’t going to be cheated out of it.” 

On our week-end excursions to the 
Luray Caverns, we have to start the 
special trains from New York at nine 
o’clock on Saturday evening. These trains 
are always crowded with people who are 
glad to sit up all night in day coaches for 
the sake of a four-hour view of the 
Caverns the next 
forenoon. 

The trains arrive 
at seven o’clock in 
the morning; and 
the return trip starts 
half an hour before 
noon. It is nearly 
eleven o'clock on 
Sunday evening be- 
fore the excursion- 
ists get to New 
York; but few of 
them seem to think 
of the trip as any- 
thing but a glorious 
“lark.” During the 
Saturday night jour- 
ney everyone 1s so 
lively that not very 
much sleeping is at- 
tempted. On the 
way back, however, 
folks are more or 
less tired. By eve- 
ning, dozens of them 
are sleeping as 
soundly and peace- 
fully as if they were 
in bed at home. 

The first time an 
excursion is adver- 
tised to a new place 
the crowd is likely 
to be bigger than we 
expect. Back in the 
spring of 1913 we ran our first excursion 
to Washington, D. C. Some of the men 
in our organization doubted whether it 
would ‘‘draw;’”’ so we made a special 
effort to drum up a good crowd. Indus- . 
tries, benevolent organizations, and clubs 
were offered a car to themselves, if they 
could get fifty or more people. 

As the day drew near, we realized that 
a big throng was likely to come; but no 
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The picture above shows a group of happy excursionists at the 
entrance to Luray Cave, in Virginia, one of the most beautiful of 
America’s natural wonders. The scene to the right is an inside 
view of the cave, where the wonderful limestone formations, 


one dreamed of the human avalanche that 
was about to break over us. An hour or 
so before the train was to start, the station 
looked like a savings bank during a run. 
Money drawers were soon spilling over, 
and several soap boxes had to be put on 
the counter to hold the stacks of bills. 
Extra ticket sellers were hastily put towork 
at the windows. 

When the last of 
the fifteen trains of 
ten cars each had 
pulled out, it took 
an extra force of 
men four’ hours and 
twenty-five minutes 
to count the money 
that had been taken 
in. More than ten 
thousand „persons 
went on the trip, 
making it the big- 
gest excursion, for 
the distance, ever 
run in the United 
States. 


E HAD ar- 
ranged with 
Mr. Cady, the cus- 
todian of the Capi- 
tol, to open the 
building at a cer- 
tain hour on Sun- 
day. Not expecting 
anything abnormal 
in the way of a 
crowd, he had asked 
only a few of his 
uides to be on 
and. When he got 
within sight of the 
Capitol, however, 
he found that the streets for blocks away 
were black with eager visitors. Rushing 
to the nearest telephone, he got in touch 
with additional guides. 

“Come over at once!” he pleaded. 
“Half of the state of New Jersey and a 
good slice of New York is trying to get in- 
to the Capitol!” 


known as stalactites, hang like icicles from theroof. More than ten 
thousand people have passed through this famous cave in one day 


We had a similar experience when we 
advertised our first excursion to Gettys- 
burg, the famous Civil War battlefield. 
Our advance posters had announced that 
the excursion would leave Newark at 
four o’clock in the morning. Crowds 
started to drift in long betore midnight. 
By two o'clock the ticket windows were 


A gathering of Elks at the twin New Jersey resorts, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. 
You can see the band of the Union Hill Lodge getting ready to lead the march 
from the railway station to the beach, one of the finest bathing places on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Scores of excursions are run every summer to these resorts 


in a state of siege. Long lines waited. 

Presently the supply of stamped 
tickets was exhausted. To meet the 
emergency our Newark district agent 
marked a large batch of his personal cards, 
so that they could be sold to the excur- 
sionists in place of the regular tickets. 
He told me that this was his first ex- 
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perience in selling personal cards for two 
dollars and fifty cents apiece—and he has 
often wished since that he could renew 
the experiment under different conditions. 
It was a weary bunch of ticket men who 
wiped their brows when the seven trains 
finally pulled out from the station with 
four thousand persons on beard. 
One of the worst 
_ jams I ever saw at 
the Newark station 
was precipitated by 
a combined excur- 
sion of several negro 
societies and 
churches. Long be- 
fore the special 
trains were backed 
into the shed an 
immense crowd had 
collected. The lone 
officer on duty—a 
strapping big Irish- 
man with a tawny 
shock of red hair— 
succeeded in lining 
up the crowd before 
the ticket window. 
Everything went 
along smoothly un- 
til a conductor of 
one of our regular 
trains yelled: — 
“All a-b-o-a-r-d!” 
MAN on the 
fringe of the 
crowd cried out 
nervously, “Hurry 
up, you folks in 
front—there goes our 
train!” In a moment 
all was confusion. 
Hundreds of people were surging against 
the window, afraid they wouldn’t get their 
tickets. It took a dozen officers to reassure 
the crowd. When they were at last safely 
aboard their own trains they left a station 
floor littered with lunch boxes, hair pins, 
hat feathers, buttons, sandwiches, smashed 
oranges, apples, tomatoes, broken um- 
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brellas torn collars, even a man’s coat 
that had beer ripped to shreds. Husky 
janitors worked for an hour sweeping up 
the wreckage and putting the station in 
order. 

In contrast to this I recall another 
colored excursion that gave us about the 
most orderly crowd we ever handled. On 
the entire trip the travelers kept their 
seats, with none of the usual shouting and 
running up and down the aisles. Sand- 
wiches, pickles, ice cream, and cake were 
served at noontime with real pomp and 
ceremony. Shortly before they reached 
their destination several members of the 
party borrowed a broom and swept out 
the cars. 

It is hard to tell just how large a crowd 
to expect for any given excursion. Beauti- 
ful weather may bring from one hundred 
to one thousand 
more people than 
have been counted 
on, while a rainy 
day may cut the 
attendance in half. 


GREAT deal 

of our business 
comes from big 
manufacturing 
plants, fraternal 
organizations, and 
other groups of 
people, who ar- 
range for one or 
more trains all to 
themselves. On 
two or three occa- 
sions of this kind 
the committee in 
charge has called 
off the trip because 
of local rains— 
when the sun was 
shining its bright- 
est at the beach or 
resort where the 
excursionists were 
planning to spend 
the day. A post- 
poned excursion is 
rely to be a fail- 
ure. Itishard toget 
human beings en- 
thusiastic over the 
same thing twice. 

The worst thing 
the weather ever did to us was on an 
excursion we ran to Washington for the 
inauguration of President Taft, on March 
4th, 1909. In spite of the bad weather a 
big crowd left on the special train the 
previous midnight. A cold rain was 
falling, which shortly turned into snow. 

Just outside Baltimore the train 
stopped. The entire right-of-way, from 
Baltimore to Washington, was covered 
with snow, ice, telegraph poles and wires, 
which it took a wrecking crew hours to 
clear away. However, the passengers 
were “good sports” and blamed the delay 
on nature—not on us. The train finally 
limped into Washington at six o’clock in 
the afternoon, long after the inauguration 
ceremonies were over. 

The greatest excitement I ever knew 
a storm to stir up occurred during the 
return of a group of colored religious 
societies from a New Jersey beach resort. 
A terrific storm broke suddenly and, 
driven b wind, it followed the 
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train for miles. Lightning flashed, 
thunder rolled, and the rain crackled 
against the car windows like hailstones. 
For more than half an hour a white- 
haired negro revivalist from the South, 
kneeling in the aisle of one of the cars with 
a worn Bible in his hand, prayed steadily, 
to the accompanying moans and chants 
of a throng that jammed the car to the 
point of suffocation. 

On the average week-day excursion 
women are greatly in the majority. On 
Saturday and Sunday, the balance of the 
sexes is about even. From Monday to 
Friday, of course, few married men can 
get away without inconvenience or losing 
part of the family income. Single men are 
not so likely to mind the loss of a day’s 

ay, and a liberal contingent of them is 
ound on almost every train. When un- 
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Thousands of people, banked against the Treasury Building in Washington, watching 
the greatest Shriners parade ever held. This pageant was a feature of the gathering of 
Shriners from all over America in the National Capital last summer. The city of Wash- 
ington is visited every year by thousands of excursionists in small parties, and by great 
groups of people attending conventions of business, social, or fraternal organizations 


married couples plan to attend one of 

these outings together, the girls usually 

po the luncheon baskets, and the men 
uy the tickets. 

Several years ago, baskets, boxes, and 
small grips stuffed with sandwiches, cakes, 
fruits and other delicacies were carried 
by almost every family excursion group. 
I have even known people to take enough 
food to last them for the two-day trip to 
Luray, or Gettysburg, and back. But 
nowadays most people don’t tote their 
own luncheons. They buy their meals en 
route. 

The excursions most popular with men 
are those carried out under the auspices 
of their fraternal orders or labor organiza- 
tions. If a parade is scheduled at the 
debarkation point there is always sure 
to be a full contingent on hand. The 
average man dearly loves to parade. 

Atlantic City and Asbury Park are the 
two most popular of all our coast resorts 
with men. Both are famous all over the 


country; and men like to be able to say 
that they have been to these places. 
Tickets to Atlantic City from New York 
or Newark cost considerably more than 
those to the nearer New Jersey beaches, 
but if a man makes up his mind to take 
a pleasure trip he is less likely than a 
woman to weigh the cost. 

Lake Hopatcong, a beautiful body of 
water in northern New Jersey, seems to 
be the most attractive nearby excursion 
point for young folks who are “keeping 
company.” This is because of the wood- 
land paths around the lake, where couples 
may stroll without meeting the crowds 
they encounter at the congested beach 


. resorts. Many an engagement has been 


“signed and sealed? at this Sussex 
County retreat. 

One of our conductors relates an incident 

that happened last 

> summer on an ex- 
cursion train to 
Lake Hopatcong. 
While collecting 
tickets he came to 
` a beaming youth, 
| who was gazing 
ardently at the 
| attractive - young 
lady beside him. 

“Tickets, please”? 
called the conduc- 
tor—but the youth 
was so lost in ad- 
miration that the 
request had to be 
repeated. Then he 
thrust his hand 
hurriedly into an 
inside pocket and 
handed out two 
slips. The conduc- 
tor glanced at 
them. Then, shield- 
ing one of them 
in the palm of his 
hand, he said in a 
low voice: 


“Ņ\ZOU'VE given 

me one wrong 
ticket, young 
man.” 

The young fel- 
low sat up with a 
jerk and glanced 
at the slip the con- 
ductor was still concealing from the girl’s 
curious gaze. Immediately his face turned 
as red as a beet. It was a ticket froma 
New York pawnbroker. He hurriedly 
produa the missing ticket; and as he 

anded it to the conductor, he remarked 
with an attempt at nonchalance: 

“You can keep that other slip. It’s a 
chance on a baseball pool. You might 
win the prize.” 

As soon as the conductor had stepped 
into'the next car the youth was at his 
heels. “You’re a trump, old-timer!” he 
exclaimed, wringing his hand. “I couldn’t 
have taken Marie on this excursion if I 
hadn’t pawned the watch that Grandma 
gave me last Christmas. But if Marie had 
ever seen the pawn ticket Im afraid 
everything would have been all over 
between us!” 

A few weeks later the same conductor 
had an amusing experience on one of the 
regular trains to Hopatcong. A middle- 
aged man with a slightly foreign accent, 
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who was accompanied by his wife, handed 
him a full-fare ticket and a half-fare ticket. 

““What’s the half-fare ticket for?” asked 
the railroad man. 

“My wife.” 

“But she can’t travel half-fare.”’ 

“Sure she can,” protested the passen- 
ger. “Im coming back, but she’s only 
riding one way.” 

There is always a lot of excitement 
when an excursion train starts. Families 
become separated in the rush and the 
different members bustle about wildly: 
“Have you seen my wife? Was she on the 
section that just pulled out?” Anxious 
mothers are imploring the gatemen to tell 
them whether he has noticed Tommy or 
Irene. A few passengers are always in 
doubt as to what train they are to take— 
and even when the gateman points out 
their train painstakingly, they sometimes 
walk in the very opposite direction and 
board a train on another track, 


FOR example, we have a Mauch Chunk 
excursion train that leaves Newark on 
certain Sundays at 7:43 A.M. and a Lake 
Hopatcong special that departs at 7:45 
A.M. In addition, an Atlantic City express 
gets under way at seven sharp. Now, your 
true excursionist is usually on the job 
early; and occasionally, when the Atlantic 
City train is called, some of the people 
for the later specials will take it for 
granted that the crowd pressing through 
the gates is bound for their own destina- 
tion. Without asking questions, they 
blindly follow the Atlantic City passen- 
gers. Unless there is a gateman to stop 
them they board the train; and they 
do not discover their error until the 
conductor comes around for their tickets. 


train will swear solemnly that it started 
ahead of time. This, of course, is some- 
thing that never happens. It is very 
difficult for folks of this type, however 
to shoulder the responsibility for their own 
errors. 

You would be surprised at the number 
of people who lose their children in the 
crowds that throng a station and the train 
platforms on excursion days. Often when 
a mother finds her pocketbook missing— 
not at all an uncommon happening—she 
will become excited and get separated from 
her children as well as from her money. 
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It is almost inconceivable that a mother 
would torget three children on the plat- 
form, push her way into a car, and not 
remember the youngsters until the train 
was well out of the yards—but that is 
exactly what one Newark mother did. We 
found the kids marooned on the crowded 
platform, crying forlornly. 

From Redbank, New Jersey, came a 
message from the frantic mother. The 
conductor said afterward that he could 
hardly credit the story of forgotten chil- 
dren, but when she became hysterical he 
realized that she was telling the truth. 
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If there are two sections to an excursion 
train, the bulk of the crowd will jam into 
the first one, leaving the second to pull out 
half filled. If there are three sections, the 
first is likely to be greatly overcrowded, 
the second well filled and the third more 
than half empty. All three trains will 
reach their destination at approximately 
the same time—but the average human 
being finds a peculiar thrill in being in the 
lead, if only by a narrow margin. 

Occasionally people who just miss a 


Only last August a slender, excitable 
Jersey City woman, suddenly discovering 
that she had lost her pocketbook, left her 
little boy and girl on an excursion train 
that was to start for Ocean Grove within 
a few minutes. After a long search in the 
waiting-room she was fortunate enough to 
find the pocketbook under a seat—but 
the train carrying her two youngsters 
was already on its way. She boarded the 
next section, however, and recovered her 
children when she reached Ocean Grove. 


The picture above shows thousands of 
people gatherered to witness a baby pa- 
rade at Asbury Park, New Jersey. This 
event, held annually, always attracts 
throngs of excursionists. Prizes total- 
ing $4,000 are distributed among the 
parents of the prize-winning babies 


To the left is a throng of merry-makers 

on the famous Boardwalk of Atlantic 

City. This walk, supported by steel and 

concrete, skirts theocean for more than 

eight miles. On the land side are some 

of the principal hotels, amusement 
places, and shops 


Women have been known even to forget 
babies who were too small to send on a 
later section of the train in care of other 
passengers. In such cases we have to 
turn the babies over to the police depart- 
ment to be looked after until the mother 
shows up. 


NCIDENTALLY I have heard that 

some New York mothers in the tenement 
districts have a great scheme for getting 
a “day off.” They take their children out 
in a crowded street and “lose” them— 
knowing that the little folks will eventu- 
ally be picked up by the police. After a 
pleasant day at Coney Island or Sheeps- 
head Bay the mother makes a leisurely 
round of nearby -police stations, reclaims 
her child and takes it home. One woman 
is on record as having done that four times 
in one season. 

Sometimes we are not able to find out 
whether a missing mother has gone on an 
excursion train (Continued on page 147) 


The Price I Paid 
For Breaking the Laws of Life 


Confessions of a man who became a physical and financial wreck 
by disregarding the simple rules of common sense 


CALLED recently at the office of a 
doctor who had taken charge of my 
case many months before. He gave 
me a stiff physical examination, at 
the end of which he said, “You're 
discharged as far as 1’m concerned.” But 
he was not through with me yet. Before 
I left he gave me these words of warning: 

“If you’ll take reasonable care of your- 
self, you will never need me again. But 
remember! Stick to that diet list, cut 
down your smokes, get in at least three 
rounds of golf a week, and—this is the 
most important of all—see the dentist 
every three months You’ve got twenty 
years of active life ahead of you, if you 
want it; but you’ve got to pay for it.’ 

dropped in on my oculist. 

“There’s nothing more I can do for 
you,” he said. ‘‘You’re lucky to be able 
to see daylight at all. You'll always have 
a blind spot in the middle of your right 
eye and be troubled with films in your 
left, but your sight is not likely to get any 
worse, if. you take care of yourself. So 
far as I’m concerned, you’re discharged.” 

A few days later 1 went into the United 
States District Court with my lawyer. 
The clerk called my name. 

“Any objection to the discharge of this 
bankrupt?” asked the judge. There was 
no answer. 

“Enter the order of discharge,” he said. 

“Now you are free of all your debts,” 
said my lawyer, as we left the court-room. 
“Next time be sure with whom you are 
dealing, and have your agreements in 
writing.” 

l made no answer. I knew, better than 
he did, where the blame for my misfor- 
tune should be laid—l was a law-breaker! 

All that had happened to me had come 
as the inevitable penalty for disregarding 
laws which I had deliberately and will- 
fully broken for years. Not that I was a 
criminal. So far as I know, I had never 
violated a single statute, not even the 
speed laws. ut a man can live fifty 
years without once SPRE the 
codes, and still be a persistent, habitual, 
and lifelong lawbreaker. 

At fifty 1 thought 1 was pretty well off. 
I had a good salary and I owned a little 
farm up in the hills. 1 had written a 
couple of books that were selling fairl 
eal and earning royalties for me. 
wrote occasional articles that were ac- 
cepted by magazines. I passed for seven 
or eight years younger than I was. I felt 
young. 

Then these things happened to me: 

I lost all the property I had accumu- 
lated and found myself in debt for twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars more than I had. 

I went blind. 

I lost my job. 

1 “broke down” physically, and lost 
my mental grip. 
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That sounds as if I were embarking on 
a hard-luck story. the contrary, I 
have no use for hard-luck stories. I’m 
not one bit sorry for myself. I realize 
now that I got what was coming to me. 

Until I awoke to an understanding of 
that fact, however, I was terribly sorry 
for myself—bitter—and ready to blame 
anyone and everyone except myself for 
my troubles. It was my oculist, a wise 
and skillful man, who gave me the first 
clue to the cause of my difficulties. What 
he said set me to thinking. 

“Just which particular law of those 
laid down for us to live by you have vio- 
lated, I cannot tell,” he said; “but you 
must have broken one or more of them— 
into fragments.” 

He gave me a jolt. A conception of 
ieli as a lawbreaker was the last that 
would have occurred to me. In fact, I 
had always been proud of my adherence 
to what I considered the rules of right liv- 
ing. I must have been something like the 
man in the Bible who boasted that he 
had kept all the commandments from his 
youth up. 


THE words of the oculist stayed with 
me. Little by little I began to see that 
all my life I had violated not one law but 
scores of laws, though every one of them 
had been familiar from my youth up; and 
then, gradually, it became clear to me 
that all my troubles, business and physi- 
cal, had come because I had disobeyed 
these laws. 

We all know them, these self-enforcing, 
inexorable laws which have been shaped 
in the consciousness of mankind and re- 
corded by the sages from Solomon and 
Confucius to “Poor Richard.” The first 
law I broke—the first, at least, in the se- 
quence of events which brought on my 
catastrophe—is one of the oldest on rec- 
ord, having been set down by Solomon 
the Wise in the 22d chapter of Proverbs, 
the 26th verse. It reads: 

“Be not thou one of them that strike 
hands, or of them that are sureties for 
debts. If thou hast nothing to pay, why 
should he take away thy bed from under 
thee?” 

I endorsed a note for a friend, Joe 
Burningdale, who had just been appoint- 
ed to a ten-thousand-dollar position. He 
needed two thousand dollars to clean up 
his personal obligations. There seemed 
no reason why he could not pay the 
money back in four months. I intro- 
duced. him to my banker and endorsed 
the note. 

In that early spring of 1920 business 
was booming. The corporation that paid 
my salary was spreading out in every di- 
rection. It was the peak of the “‘sellers’ 
market.” The public would buy any- 
thing, at any price. 


I decided to get some of the “easy 
money” that was passing around freely. 
I saw no opportunity in my own line, in 
which I had had nearly thirty years of 
experience, but I believed I could make a 
clean-up by building an apartment house. 
I plunged into it—and violated another 
of the automatic, self-enforcing laws. 
This one was recorded by Benjamin 
Franklin, in “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 
It reads: 

“Shoemaker, stick to your last!” 

My first investment was small. Then 
I gathered up all I could scrape together 
and, not having all I thought T needed, I 
went to my banker to borrow the rest. I 
told him what I intended to do. He ad- 
mitted my plans looked well on paper, 
but he was doubtful. There were signs in 
the air, he said, that the end of the Toom 
was close at hand. I refused to listen to 
his Kamini therein violating another 
law. You'll find this one in that same 22d 
chapter of Proverbs, the 3d verse: 

_“A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on, 
and are punished.” 

I could have got out of the whole af- 
fair with a loss of a thousand dollars or so 
if I had known enough to withdraw at 
that time. But I could not see the hand- 
writing on the wall, even when it was 
pointed out to me. As my banker was 
confident that I would be able to repay 
the loan, he lent me the money I asked 
for, and I threw it into the new venture. 

A month later, I found myself facing 
the alternative of failure or of obtaining 
additional capital. l induced a friend to 
invest with me. The friend put up the 
same amount of money that I had in- 
vested, borrowing most of it from a mil- 
lionaire merchant for whom he had once 
done a favor, until then unrequited. 


BY THE first of September our money 
was all gone and we needed another 
twenty thousand dollars at least. After 
some hesitation we went to my friend’s 
millionaire friend for a loan. 

The millionaire was a business man, 
famous for his prompt decisions. He im- 
pressed me as a man who would let no 
personal considerations stand in the way 
of driving a close bargain. His decision 
in this case was instantaneous. 

“Tf you will raise another ten thousand 
dollars,” he said to me, “I’ll lend my 
friend here the same amount; but I shall 
want all of his stock in the company as 
security for the loan.” 

I succeeded in borrowing another 
$10,000, including the $1,500 my wife let 
me have after pawning two diamond 
rings. But the $20,000 obtained in this 
way was gone in a month. At least as 
much more was needed. 

To all intents and purposes, the mil- 
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lionaire was now my partner in the busi- 
ness. So I went to him for more money, 
and that caused him to fly into a rage. I 
was about to go, when he calmed down 
as suddenly as he had flared up. 

“Pil let you have the money on one 
condition,” he said: “Assign all the cap- 
ital stock to me, your own as well as that 
which I now hold, and let the corporation 
give me its demand note for the money 
advanced.” z 

“Will you see us through on those con- 
ditions?” I asked. 

“PIL see you through,” he said. 

I consented—and thereby broke an- 
other self-acting law. This is in the Book 
of Proverbs, too, in that 
same 22d chapter, the 24th 
verse: 

“Make no friendship with 
an angry man; and with a 
furious man thou shalt not 
go. 


AMONTH later my friend 
and I were facing an- 
other crisis. I went again 
to the millionaire, who had 
now put about sixty-five 
thousand dollars into the 
business, counting his origi- 
nal loan to my friend. 

“Can you, 
raise five thousand dollars 
more?” he demanded. I 
admitted that I could not 
be sure of doing so. 

“‘Can the corporation pay 
me what it owes me?” he 
went on, furiously. I had 
to confess that it could not. 

“Then the company is 
bankrupt, and you are 
bankrupt,” he shouted. “I 
am tired of this whole busi- 
ness. I will pay you ten 
thousand dollars cash for 
your entire interest in this 
company. If I am going 
to put any more money 
into it I shall put it in for 


“But that will ruin me!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Then go into honest 
bankruptcy and start over 
again,” he retorted. 

“What is the alternative, 
if I don’t accept?” I asked. 

“If you do not accept by 
ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, I shall call in my at- 
torney, demand payment 
of the corporation’s notes 
which I hold, and throw the 
company into a receivership at once. Then 
you will get nothing.” 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon 
then. I got my lawyer on the telephone 
and repeated the conversation. , 

“What can I do?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “Those de- 
mand notes give him the whip-hand.” 

I went to my banker. His face bore an 
expression that warned me I could not 
expect much there. Before I could state 
my errand, he spoke: 

“I’ve just mailed you a notice of pro- 
test on that Burningdale note,” he said. 

“What! Didn’t Joe pay it?” I asked 
in amazement. 


personally, “I 


“He’s lost his job,” said the banker. “I 
don’t like this way of doing things. e 
shall have to hold you if he doesn’t pa 
at once. And the bank examiners think 
we're carrying you for more than we 
should, s V'll ave to ask you to take up 
your own notes in full as they fall due.” 
And my first note was due the next week! 

I went home, told my wife what had 
happened, and we sat there, figuring, un- 
til midnight. We could start fresh. I 
still had my job. We would owe nearly 
$25,000 more than we had; but by cutting 
expenses to the bone we could devote 
$10,000 a year to paying off debts, and I 
would be clear by the time I was fifty- 


At 50 He Woke Up to 


These Awful Truths 


“TF INHE Gods of the Copybook Maxims,” as Mr. 

Kipling calls them, are hard taskmasters. 
The author of this article was past fifty before he 
found that fact out—and then he had to pay a 
reckoning that almost ruined him, physically, 
financially, and mentally. 
on the down-grade,”’ he explains, 
“when I violated the injunction of Solomon the 
Wise: ‘Be not thou one of them . 
sureties for debts.’ 


started 


and had to make good. 

“ My next departure from common sense might 
have been avoided if I had followed the advice of 
the old proverb: ‘Shoemaker, stick to your last!’ 


three. We didn’t sleep much that night. 

Next morning I was at the millionaire’s 
office promptly at ten. He was expecting 
me. Certified checks to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars were turned over to 
me, after I had signed the necessary pa- 
pers and delivered the only block of stock 
which he did not already hold. 

My first step then was to pay off part 
of my debt to the bank and get three 
months’ extension on the rest. Then 
wrote a circular letter to my creditors, 
proposing to turn over all my assets and 
all my income, above an amount barel 
enough to live on, to a committee whic 
they should select, the money to be di- 


. . that are 
I endorsed a friend’s note— 
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vided among them pro rata until my 
debts were paid. 

They took it nicely. If they were wor- 
ried they didn’t let me know it. But 
I was worse than worried. I was bitter. I 
took the pey natural and human 
attitude of blaming my troubles on the 
other fellow. From Thanksgiving until 
Christmas I nursed a grouch that devel- 
oped into an overpowering hatred. 

I pitied myself. I cozened myself into 
believing that nobody had ever been so 
shamefully treated as I had been. Noth- 
ing worse could happen to me—so I 
thought. Actually the worst was yet to 
come. On Christmas morning I 

—blind! 

The sight of my right 
eye was completely gone. 
In the brightest sunshine I 
could barely distinguish the 
difference between light and 
darkness. I could distin- 
guish objects with my left 
eye; but it was as if I were 
looking through a thick 
fog. Type smaller than 
the biggest evening news- 
paper headlines was indis- 
ae eect 

hurried to the best ocu- 
list I knew of. He gave me 
a long examination. “ 
can’t tell, exactly,” he said. 
“Tl give you treatment 
that will reduce the inflam- 
mation in the right eye, 
but Til have to look at 
them again in a few days. 
Probably it will all clear 
up in a short time.” 


NDER the oculist’s 
i treatment the fogginess 
in my left eye did clear up. 
Then I was able to see my 
way about and even to read 
alittle. Soon after Christ- 
mas I was able to go to my 
office, where the difficult 
task of preparing an an- 
nual report of the depart- 
ment of the business for 
which I was responsible 
awaited me. 

It took two days and 
nights of hard work to get 
the facts and figures into~ 
comprehensible shape. For 
the past six months I had 
paid little attention to the 
accounts, my worries over 
the outside venture having 
filled my mind so complete- 
ly that I had attended 
only to the routine of m 
regular job. I took the figures home with 
me and set out to analyze them. To my 
surprise and dismay, the records showed 
that my department had lost $50,000 of 
the company’s money during the year! 

That discovery came at the end of the 
hardest night’s work I ever did. I did 
not stop until I had completed not only 
an analytical report of the past but a 
constructive program for the future, one 
that I believed would insure profits for 
the coming year, if followed. Then, an 
hour before sunrise, I went to bed. 

When I awoke in the morning my left 
eye was almost as sightless as my right. 
I sent my report (Continued on page 166) 


awoke 


I borrowed money to plunge into a side line in 
which I was totally inexperienced, and I wound u 
_ a bankrupt with $25,000 in debts. 
“For years I had been disobeying another old 
law—‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread!’ With a physique like that of an ox, I had 
been intended by nature to dig my living out of the 
ground by the hardest kind of manual labor. - In- 
stead, for years, I had been eating like a farm 
laborer and living like a sybarite. The result was a 
physical breakdown, and a total blindness that 
narrowly escaped becoming permanent. 
“These were only a few of my deviations from 
the rules of common sense that the wisdom of the 
ages has handed down to us. The fact that to-day 
I am once more on the main highway is due to my 
recognition and practice of such rules. Experience 
has taught me that the man who tries to side-step 
them is headed straight for disaster.” 
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When the Children Grew Up 


Nell Cutter learns a great lesson from the tide of the years 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


HE history of some days in the 
ordinary American family is the 
history of a cyclone, a storm 
characterized by high winds ro- 
tating about a center of low at- 
mospheric pressure. And always the 
mother of the family is the center. 

Such a day seemed to have struck the 
Cutter household. Breakfast started off 
pustily with Ed and Nicky consumin 
arge quantities of buckwheat cakes an 
sausage, the baby eating a poached egg, 
Gramma expressing a desire for a little 
milk toast (if it wasn’t too much bother), 
Craig demanding two fried_eggs as hard 
as his leather leggins, and Josephine re- 
trieving from the pantry a stray piece of 
pie and some cocoa. 

“Cutter’s Café, that’s what I’m run- 
ning,” Nell told them disgustedly. 

After breakfast there followed the usu- 
al breezy rush to get ready for school. A 
particularly violent gust of wind shook 
the household while Craig, attacking all 
the tables and stands like a battering- 
ram, hunted for his arithmetic, a sack of 
marbles, and his cap. 

To Nell the forenoon was one frenzied 
tush to get her work in shape. The baby 
followed her about for a half-hour, whining 
apparently for no reason at all. By way of 
extra diversion there were two pies to be 
baked for the church food-sale. Things 
still seemed to be in a state of upheaval 
when noon and the family arrived. As a 

cial affront to Josephine’s finical nose 
there was codfish. Ed also emitted a cor- 
dial “ Phew! smell the fish-house!” as he 
entered. 

After the meal, a hurriea, unlovely af- 
fair, the whole family became involved in 
the usual mad search for things lost to its 
various members. One was Josephine’s 
fountain pen. “It was right here,” she 
stormed in her vehement way. “Right on 
this sideboard.” Then catching sight of 
Craig, the bright and impulsive idea shook 

er: “Craig’s got it.” At which Craig, 
purple-faced and swollen with the thought 
of his blameless life, returned, “I have not! 
You shut your mouth!” 

Nell glared at him speechlessly. So 
this was the way a son of here spoke to his 
sister! Blood of her blood was addressing 
flesh of her flesh that way. “Ed,”—she 
followed her husband out on the porch— 
“I never dreamed I’d raise a boy who 
wouldn’t be chivalrous to his sister.” 

apparently Ed was not greatly excited. 
“Well,” he returned, “you can hardly ex- 
pect boys to be gallant to a big husky girl 
who always demands her rights.” 

School was out again before Nell caught 
up with her work. Even then, in the midst 
of a hot bath, she could not escape from her 
everlasting care and responsibility, for 
Craig called through the bathroom key- 
hole “‘ Ma-ma! Where's my old sweater, 
the black one with the orange collar?” 


As fasten 


She could have cried from vexation that 
there was not a moment of privacy, not a 
minute she could call her own. “Craig,” 
she responded from her watery berth, 
“‘there’s just one place it ought to be—in 

our coat closet. If it’s not there I don’t 
now where it is—down in Peterson’s pas- 
ture or over by the creek dam or up a tree 
in the woods. If you’d ever take care of 
your i It’s a good thing your head 
.” But Craig was up and away 

like the dew of the morning. Time and 
tide and boys wait for no man or woman. 

After the bath Nell attacked a pile of 
amending thar contained holes which for 
shape boasted no illustrations in any 
geometry. She was in the midst of it when 
the boys clattered into the house, with 
the combined request: “We've got a du 
out in Peterson's meadow. It’s swell; 
bi ought to see it. We're frontiersmen 

iding from Indians. We want something 
to eat—just a bite in the dug-out. Please, 
Mama, there’s just us two boys ’n’ Red ’n’ 
einie. 

Wearily Nell Cutter buttered huge 
slabs of bread and put cold beef between 
them. She did not do it cheerfully. It was 
an added task to the duties that were as 
numberless as the sands of the sea. 

“There’s no sense in it,” she told them 
impatiently, even while she complied 
with their demands. “I never saw the 


way you boys eat. If this was your supper- 


I’d not mind so much. Will you call it 
your supper?” 
There was a unanimous howl: “Aw, 
no, Mama, we want waffles for supper.” 
Like the whole rushed day, supper was 
a half-hour. late. Nell cracked six eggs 
viciously and stirred the big waffle recipe. 
All during the heating of the irons and the 
first baking, Nicky, in gloating anticipa- 
tion, hung over the stove in her way. 
Meanwhile, he whistled a shrill, air-pierc- 
ing whistle which went through her head 
like the steam from a circus calliope. In 
one corner of the kitchen Craig teased the 
aby. ‘Your name’s Leonard, not Weon- 
ard.” To which the baby was crying lus- 
tily, “I said Weonard.”’ Josephine, care- 
lessly setting the table, added to the 
gayety of nations by singing a parody 
on the Sextette from “Lucia,” distorting 
the lovely melody with the crude words: 
“T don’t like bana-a-a-a-nas and may- 
yun-aise.” 


JX HER tiredness, Nell sputtered to 
Gramma, “Gramma, I think a mother 
bringing up her youngsters has the hardest 
time of anybody in the world. There’s 
noise and confusion just all the time, and 
you can’t call your soul your own.” 

“Why, Nellie!” Gramma reproved 
gently. “I think it’s the very happiest 
time in the world. Dear, dear!” she spoke 
half to herself. “The tide of the years... 
how it sweeps us along!” 


“Well, maybe you're right,” Nell said 
grudgingly; “but I can’t Kelp but think 
you get a lot more out of life for yourself 
after they’re raised.” 

Supper itself was a noisy meal and a 
provoring one. Josephine, taking upon 

erself the position of Head Critic to the 
Sons of the House of Cutter, an, 
“Mama, Craig chews just terribly. You 
could hear him if you had ear-muffs on.” 

To which Craig gave pleasantly forth, 
“Ho! ho! What about people in glass 
houses, Missy! You stuffed a whole half 
bun in your mouth . . . just pushed it in.” 

Their mother succeeded in figuratively 
pulling them apart, when Nicky com- 
menced innocently enough, “‘Say, folks, 
to-day when we was up by Horners’, just 
this side of there—” 

“ No, sir!” Craig was one of those accu- 
rate people who demand correctness in 
every trivial statement. “It was the other 
side, past the telephone pole.” This 
precipitated a tiresome discussion, which 
seemed to last interminably. Nell, in her 
weariness, sat and let it go on. If 
didn’t have gum tion enough to stop it at 
his own table, she wouldn't either. The 
argument progressed right merrily until 
Nick’s “You big hunk o’ cheese!” which 
was evidently too much even for Ed, who 
said sternly, “That will do now, boys.” 
They subsided, although Craig whispered, 
poe side,” like the last shot from am- 
ush. i 


AFTER supper there were lessons. Jose- 
phine did not understand part of her 
algebra. While attempting to show her, 
Nell found occasion to deliver herself of 
“Tt isn’t my lesson, Josephine. You have 
the air of doing me a great favor. I don’t 
know why you should adopt that con- 
descending manner. Ed, what are teach- 
ers for? It seems to me that all my life 
I’ve been teaching my youngsters at home 
so they could go to school and recite. I 
hope the time will come when they will 
reverse the situation. ... Pm sure I—” 

But Ed was reading to the two boys and 

aid no attention to Nell’s discourse. 

sually this masculine group presented a 
lovely and loving spectacle, but to-night 
the feud was not over. Nicky, with a last- 
ing grievance, tapped Craig's foot irritat- 
ingly, to which Craig made brotherly re- 
ply with the systematic snapping of a 
rubber band. 

Bedtime arriving, a prolonged and 
heated discussion arose as to which of two 
clocks, all of seven minutes apart, was 
correct. Reaching, like many a congress- 
man, no conclusion to the wordy debate, 
they went to bed. Ensconced therein the 
ant the peaceful prayer which little Jaco 
and Esau may have prayed by the side of 
Rebecca. To be sure, Craig’s contained an 
extra line which never appeared in the 
original: 
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Now I lamey down to sleep 

I pray the Lor’ my sou’ to keep 
’Fi sh’ die before I wake 

I pray the Lor’ my sou’ to take— 
Lay over, you crazy nut... 


Nell Cutter sighed and said Rating 
corrective. It was as though the Lor 
could accept the unexpurgated copy, or 
leave it alone—just as He wished. She 
washed her hands of the whole affair. 

When she returned to the living-room 
she heard Ed expressing himself to Gram- 
ma: “A person can’t seem to get anything 
done here in the way of consecutive read- 
ing. I’ve tried for three nights now to 
look up something about hemp in the en- 
cyclopedia.” 

“My goodness, Ed,” Nell put in, “you 
ought to stand them in the evening. Talk 
about reading—it’s the only time of day 
I could read, and then there’s always a 
dozen things to do. I’m sure Pd like to 
keep up my music. Right now, when I’d 
like to read this new Wells book, I’ve 

ot to fix Nicky’s suspenders and 
R a 

She broke off to glare at the floor. 
“Mud!” she exploded. “A great big 
mammoth chunk of dried mud on my liv- 
ing-room rug! Can you beat it? Well, I 
must say I clean and scrub all the time. 
I’m getting to be a perfect slave ...a 
regular doormat for the whole family—” 

en Nell went to bed, she could hear 
the thump, thump of Nicky’s legs against 
the wall, as restless in sleep as they were 
in waking. Josephine, having smuggled 
an old magazine to bed with her, got up to 
prowl around after another number. 

“Settle down, Josephine,” her mother 
called irritably. ‘‘Can’t this house ever 
get quiet?” 

en all was still again, the shadowy, 


pajama-clothed wraith of Craig stood in’ 


the doorway: “Mama,” it whispered, “‘I 
feel kinda like I maybe might throw up.” 

“No, you don’t,” she said in exaspera- 
tion. “You just think you do.” Craig ap- 
parently accepted this noble mental atti- 
tude seiis mother at its face value and 


went back to bed. 


TIRED tears, foolish and futile, wet Nell 
Cutter’s pillow. Notin genuine sorrow 
were they shed, but in self-pity that the 
children took so much of her time, leaned 
so heavily upon her. She was like a tree 


with all the branches sapping at her very 


roots. Mrs. Ramsey’s time, now, was all 
her own. She could close the door of her 


immaculate home and run up to Dale City ` 


to all the plays and musicales more easily 
than Nell herself could go away for an 
hour. Charlotte Gray-Cooper, too! How 
care free and irresponsible she was! Nei- 
ther of these women had their days filled 
with a thousand infinitesimal things 
which, taken all together, were like a swarm 
of gnats to cloud the sun. It would be 
years before she herself could do all the 
things she wanted to do. Ed didn’t under- 
stand that side of her life. Well, if he had 
to see to all the countless duties that she 
did. ... There... after all . . . she'd 
forgotten to mend ... Nicky’s suspend- 
ers... 

Nell Cutter slept at last. Rose, in the 
morning, to meet another day full of 
work and responsibility. Slept again; and 
again wakened to meet other days... 
and others .. . and others... 

And then, quite suddenly, so stealthily 
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does Time, the 
prowler, creep 
upon us and steal 
our precious hours 
away, it was years 
later. It did not 
seem like years 
afterward ... it 
seemed only a few 
months. It did not 
seem true that 
 oeepnine had 
een married for 
three days, that 
Craig was ready 
to take a modest 
little position in 
his uncle’s bank, 
that Nicky was to 
start to the uni- 
versity, that the 
baby was eleven. 
But it was a fact, 
as indisputable as 
unbelievable. 


MAES Y 


HE confusion 

of the wedding 
was over. All of 
Meadows had 
been there—all 
but Gramma, who 
neither came nor 
sent a gift. But 
it took neither her 
presence nor her 
gifts to remember 
Gramma, whose 
spirit, like a sweet 
fragrance, was to 
fill all their lives. 

Months before, 
Nell Cutter had 
made an effort to 
stay her daugh- 
ters affair with 
“‘Oh, Josephine, 
it’s your whole 
life: How do you 
know Arthur is 
the right man?” 
To which Jose- 
phine had re- 
turned from the 
depths of her finite wisdom, “ How did you 
know Mr. Edward Cutter was the right 
man?” How, indeed! Nell had made no 
further resistance while her little girl swept 
out of her hands like a wild bird that she 
could not hold. 

She had seen Josephine, a lovely Jose- 
phine, with all the old brusque corners 
rubbed down into graciousness, go down 
the walk—a bride. She had made no out- 
cry, had done or said nothing sentimental, 
holding herself together practically. She 
had a feeling that if she said or did any- 
thing besides mere commonplaces some- 
thing inside of her would break, some 
frozen dam would burst its confines, and 
she would turn into a shrieking wild- 
woman or a Niobe to weep. herself to 
death. 

It had taken three days to get the house 
back into shape, and the gifts packed and 
sent. And now this was the da she and 
Ed were to take the boys to Dale City 
to begin their work. Everything was hap- 
pening at once. The disruption of the 
Cutter family this September seemed 
complete. Never before had such a cata- 
clysm of change struck the household. 
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After supper there were lessons. . 
self of, ‘‘It isn’t my lesson, Josephine. You have the air of 
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Josephine did not under- 


Even Leonard was to be left at his Uncle 
Sammie’s to stay all night with them and 
return home the next afternoon. 

It was late forenoon by the time they 
were all ready to go. Nell gathered her- 
self together and went down the old walk 
to the car. She was remembering the time 
when Craig and Nicky had both squeezed 
into the front seat with their father. How 
big they were now! Craig was larger than 
Ed. How good-looking they were, too, 
and how scrupulously clean! Nicky took 
a cloth from under the seat and dusted it 
before sitting down—Nicky, who once 
had been led to water by the ear! 


IX THAT numb, frozen way, as though 
she were an onlooker in a tragedy, Nell 
Cutter rode to Dale City with her boys. 
She spoke of the apple-laden trees and the 
heavy growth of goldenrod, and did not 
care whether there were apples or golden- 
rod in the world. 

They left Craig down-town, where he 
was to live, and then took Nicky out to 
a dormitory at the university. All that 
their mother said in those last moments 
had to do with baggage and boarding- 
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stand part of her algebra. While attempting to show her, Nell found occasion to deliver her- 


doing me a great favor. 


houses and inanimate things, while her 
heart was the heart of Rachel crying out 
in the wilderness for her children . . . and 
would not be comforted. 

When they left the boys, Ed wanted to 
know if Nell would like to go to a movie. 
She did not want to go. She wanted to 

et back to the sanctuary of the old 
FAA But sensing that Ed and Lennie 
wanted to go, she acquiesced. There was a 
irl in the picture that reminded her of 
Josephine. She wished she had told 
osephine more about life . . . warned her 
of all the little heartaches she might meet. 

After the show they took Lennie 
around by Uncle Sammie’s farm. All the 
way Nell Cutter sat alone in the back seat 
with her thoughts for company. At home 
again, Ed handed her the key with a 
cheerful “Well, Nellie, I expect you'll be 
lonesome for awhile; but you'll have a lot 
more freedom now.” 

She turned on him a drawn, stricken 
face, “Oh, Ed, what is freedom?” 

Up the old brick walk she went alone, a 
thousand clutching hands pulling at her 
heart. There were boards still nailed in 
the crotch of an old apple tree. It had 
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I don’t know why you should adopt that condescending manner’ 


been Josephine’s favorite playhouse. Just 
a few days ago, it seemed, she had sat 
there with a family of paper dolls stuck 
in the branches. A sled hanging lopsidedly 
on the cob-house door had been Nicky’s. 
A half-broken slide near by had taken 
weeks of Craig’s time to make. It seemed 
only yesterday that he had thrown down 
the hammer and saw. Where had the 
time gone? 


HE unlocked the door and went in. 
7 Stena had finished her work and left. 
The house was immaculate... and very 
still. Nell Cutter took off her hat and sat 
down in a big leather chair in the living- 
room. There was nothing to do. 

For a long time she sat, inert, apathetic. 
The piano beckoned her. Books from 
their cases called to her. There was time 
for them both now, but no incentive to 
touch them. There was opportunity to do 
what she wished, but she seemed destitute 
of desires. There was only one thing in 
the world she wanted: to call back her 
little children and live it all over again. 
Every grievance, every cross word, every 
impatient gesture came back like boomer- 
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angs to hurt her. “I was 
not a good mother,” she told 
herself. But it was not true. 
The best mothers are not 
self-satisfied. They are very 
humble. 

That night Nell Cutter 
went quietly to bed. She 
shed no tears. She lay still 
in that cold, stony way, as 
numb as though there were 
a bodily paralysis upon her! 
She was like a tree, a tree 
that bled at every pore. 

Ed made a few semi-cheer- 
ful remarks: “‘ Now, don’t get 
up in the morning, Nell; 
there isn’t the slightest rea- 
son for it. Just lie in bed 
and have a good rest.” 
Then, he, too, lapsed into 
silence. Nell wondered if he 
slept. She said nothing to 
him about the children. Lat- 
er she would talk about 
them, but not now. 


LL night long she lay pas- 
sively. The doors of the 
other bedrooms were closed. 
No sound came from them 
but that sound of stillness 
which was louder to her 
heart than ever noise had 
been. 

Ed rose early and dressed. 
She, too, got up and dressed 
mechanically. Maybe if she 
went about herwork that hor- 
rible stone inside her would 
release its heavy weight. She 
decided to make waffles for 
Ed. She herself wanted noth- 
ing, but Ed must not suffer 
from neglect. How Nicky 
loved waffles! She brought 
six eggs out of the pantry, 
suddenly realized the enor- 
mity of the number, and put 
five of them back. Was 
there such a thing as making 
a few waffles with one egg, 
she wondered. All her reci- 
pes would have to be revised. 

The two ate breakfast. During the 

rocess Ed made three vapid remarks: 
hat it was a nice day; that the shower in 
the night had freshened things; and that 
Lennie would be along about two o’clock, 
he guessed. Nell said it certainly was; 
that it certainly had; and that she guessed 
so too. Each, time she forced herself to 
answer with a dull little push to her voice 
to get the words out. 
he noon meal was much the same. At 
two o’clock Leonard came bounding in to 
relieve the monotony, but left immediately 
with the neighborhood boys for the Peter- 
son pasture. The afternoon dragged 
miserably. Everything stayed clean. 
Nothing got out of place. But the old 
house mourned in its loneliness. Every 
room grieved in its desolation. The si- 
lence, the vast stillness, was a living, 
breathing thing that suffocated her. 

She started supper a half-hour earlier 
than usual, to have something to do. 
While she was setting the table Ed came 
home from the office. He was smiling, 
the creases around his eyes crinkling in 
their old way. He put his hand in his 
pocket and took (Continued on page 164) 


For 18 Years a Grocer’s Clerk— 
He Now Owns 385 Stores 


Landing in America with only $10 to his name, James Reeves 
set out to learn the grocery business—Twenty years ago 
he started his first store, which has now grown 


into a great retail chain 


SWORD, a spade, and a thought 
should never be allowed to 
rust,” runs an old Irish prov- 
erb that. James Reeves learned 
long ago on a farm in County 

Clare. He remembered it on the mornin 
in 1890 when he made up his-‘mind to sock 
his fortune in America. 

Telling his father of his decision to leave 
home, he set out blithely a few hours later. 


By Robert Norman 


been starting grocery stores ever since! 

Ask Reeves to throw any light on the 
events that crowded the years ahead, and 
he will remark: 

“I took chances—and I got the breaks. 
That’s all there is to it. Other men have 
taken chances and lost.” 

This might pass as sufficient explana- 
tion if it weren't for the fact that Reeves 
has taken over 385 separate chances, and 


loaves of bread that Reeves sells annually, 
if stacked endwise, would reach from 
Manitoba to Mexico; and the seventy-five 
million eggs, pied tip to tip, would 
stretch from Boston to San Francisco, 
with enough left over to furnish break- 
fast for ail the passengers sailing from 
both ports in the busiest month of the 
year. Such computations could be carried 
right down the line. 


Reeves was nineteen years 
old at the time. When he 
boarded the ship bound for 
the New Worl 
even the proverbial bundle 


on a stick. All he had was - 


his passage money, the 


clothing on his back, and. 


ten dollars in an inner 
pocket, to keep him poing 
until he could find a job. 

This quality of makin 
up his mind promptly—an 
keeping it made up—has 
blazed Reeves’s trail at 
every turn. It explains 
much. When the boat was 
feeling its way into a New 
York pier, for example, he 
decided that he would not 
look up some people from 
his home county, who might 
be helpful to him, until he 
had landed a job on his 
own hook, 

“A man can fight better 
if he has nothing at his 
back,” he remarked to a 
fellow passenger. 

“That’s a good plan,” re- 
plied the other. 
heard the old saying that 
‘many a time the man with 
the ten has overtaken the 
man with the forty.” Maybe 

e’ll do that, too. ... Good 
uck to ye!” 

Reeves looked around 
until he had found a job in 
a grocery store as a clerk 


he lacked .. 


“Ye’ve | 


oo 
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Why Men Are Easy to Wait On 


sa T; average man,” Mr. Reeves tells us, “is easy 


to wait on. He usually asks for the best of 

everything and is anxious to get his purchases 
wrapped up as soon as possible. ‘I want some soap, a 
loaf of white bread, and a can of peaches,’ he will say. 
‘What kind of soap and what brand of peaches?’ the 
clerk will inquire. ‘Oh, toilet soap, I guess—and the 
best kind of peaches you’ve got.’ 

“That’s all there is to the sale, unless the man, glanc- 
ing idly around, happens to see several other articles 
that strike his fancy. Then he will order them without 
inquiring the price. The family budget isn’t his concern 
for the moment—and he likes to stand out as a ‘good 
provider’ and thoughtful husband. Sometimes the clerk 
will suggest these extra delicacies to the man, realizing 
that it will be a good thing for the family to have a little 
treat in the form of a change in the usual daily diet. 

“We have learned that A suggestions have weight 
with both men and women, often bringing to mind some 
forgotten article. But the suggestion should be made 


before the customer is handed the change due from the 


order he has given on his own initiative. When a person 
has once received his change he is likely to resist further 
sales suggestions, because they involve going through the 
process of getting change again. Neither is it wise to 


make the suggestion too soon. If a woman has a number . 


of purchases in her mind, she should be given an oppor- 
tunity to tell them first, or else the clerk may distract 
and annoy her.” 


Anyway, it’s some busi- 
ness! 

A year after he opened his 
first store Reeves formed a 
partnership with his young- 
er brother, Daniel, who had 
followed him to America 
and gone into the grocery 
business for himself. To- 
gether they had five stores 
at this time, the nucleus of 
the present chain. In 1911, 
when the younger brother 
died, the number of stores 
had increased to thirty-five. 
pane bought out his 

rother’s interest; and, as a 
tribute to the latter, 
changed the name of the 
company to Daniel Reeves, 
Inc. Itstill bears this name. 

By 1915 the number of 
the stores had increased to 
fifty. To-day they are 
reaching toward the 400 
mark—with new ones being 
opened every week or so. 
These stores tap every kind 
of neighborhood in New 
York, with the big majority 
of them in those sections 
covered by moderately 
priced apartment and tene- 
ment houses. 

Reeves knows groceries— 
and he also knows human 
beings. Probably the latter 
knowledge has had more to 
do with his success than the 
former. In studying his 


at eight dollars a week. |He worked in 
this store for thirteen years—during 
which, by virtue of a number of raises, 
he saved six thousand dollars out of his 
salary. Then he reached another deci- 
sion. This time he made up his mind that 
a man could never get very far in the 
world through working for someone else. 

So, at thirty-two, the energetic young 
Irishman gave up his job and started a 
grocery store of his own. ... He has 
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won out on all of them. For to-day he is 
the sole owner of a great chain of grocery 
stores in New York City and its suburbs— 
one of the most important chain systems 
of the country. His annual turnover is 
around $20,000,000; and more than 
9,500,000 customers pass in and out of his 
stores in the course of a single year. 

The tremendous business done by such 
a chain of stores is almost too much of a 
tax on one’s imagination. The ten million 


customers, actual and potential, he has 
analyzed those motives and impulses, 
preferences and prejudices, which make 
them buy or fail to buy—and anyone wil 
find both interest and profit in his con- 
clusions. 

We were sitting together in that great 
group of offices and warehouses which fill 
a big part of an up-town New York block 
when I told Reeves the purpose of my 
visit. 


For 13 Years a Grocer’s Clerk—He Now Owns 385 Stores, by ROBERT NORMAN 


“Just what do you want to know?” he 
said, with a quizzical gleam in his blue 
eyes. 

“You might start by telling me what 
things people buy the most of—and why,” 
I suggested. “Which of the common food 
products has the greatest sale?” 

“Sugar; with butter a close second,” 
replied Reeves. “In a country grocery 
store flour would naturally be the biggest 
seller by a wide margin; but in a great 
city like New York comparatively few 
people bake their own bread. Indeed, 
many housewives never think of making 
even pies or cakes. They prefer to buy 
these products from the grocer, the baker, 
or the delicatessen storekeeper. 

“But everyone uses sugar, and a lot of 
it. We Americans certainly have a sweet 
tooth! In my stores we sell nearly twenty- 
two million pounds of sugar a year, which 
is an average of about two and one-quarter 
pounds for every time a customer steps 
through our door. It is also interesting to 
note that we dispose of four million pounds 
of coffee a year. 


‘AMERICANS, however, are away be- 
hind the English in the use of tea. We 
sell less than fifty pounds of tea a week in 
each of our stores—and a goodly share of 
this is bought by English and Irish fami- 
lies. Butter sales amount to nearly seven 
million pounds a year.” 

“How much of the more common 
articles of food does the average family 
use a week?” 

“That’s a hard question,” laughed 
Reeves, “for we have all kinds of ‘average 
families.’ In some of the poorer neighbor- 
hoods the average family may run from 
four to seven children, while in the exclu- 
sive sections there might not be more than 
one or two children in the majority of 
homes. j 

“But let us take a family consisting 
of a man, his wife, and four children of 
school age. Our experience indicates that 
such a family usually consumes six 
pounds of butter, ten pounds of sugar, 
fourteen large loaves of bread, and four 
dozen eggs a week. In addition it prob- 
ably will use three quarts of milk a day.” 

“What vegetable sells most readily?” 

“Excluding potatoes, which naturally 
are the universal favorite, the balance in 
vegetables is pretty well divided among 
tomatoes, peas, and corn. Onions are 
heavy sellers, too. 

“In regard to eggs, it may interest you 
to know that most New Yorkers prefer 
eggs with white shells. In Boston, on the 
contrary, the brown egg is the favorite. 
White eggs usually cost from five to ten 
cents a dozen more than the brown ones; 
Yet we sell about twice as many of the 
white. 

“Some people assert that brown eggs 
are quite as good as the white, thin- 
shelled ones, but this is not strictly true. 
The brown egg has a thick lining inside 
the yolk that keeps out the air—a fact 
that enables it to stand up better under 
cold storage. Because white eggs do not 
stand storage as well, those you buy are 
somewhat more likely to be ‘strictly 
fresh.’ Moreover, the specialists in egg 

roduction, with modern henneries, pure- 
kea chickens, and scientific dieting, 
produce white eggs for the most part.” 

“Do you find a good deal of difference 
in the kinds and amounts of foods bought 
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An immigrant from Ireland, Mr. Reeves landed in America thirty-three years 
ago and got his first job as an eight-dollar-a-week clerk in one of the pioneer 


chain grocery stores. 
since that time. 


He has been connected with the grocery business ever 
At thirty-two he started the first store under his own name, 


and to-day he is the sole owner of a group aggregating over 385 stores, which 
serve more than 9,500,000 customers a year in New York City and its suburbs 


by customers in the poorer and richer 
sections of the city?” 

“Surprisingly little,’ replied Reeves. 
“People in the tenement districts buy as 
much food, on the whole, and almost as 
expensive food, as do the residents of the 
more exclusive apartment districts. Of 
course the poorer people go in rather more 
for staples, and dodge some of the 
fancier products; but the difference is 
far less than you would imagine. The 
average New Yorker seems bent upon 
having enough of the things he likes to 
eat, if the margin between his income and 
his rent and clothing expenses will allow it. 

“As a rule, the poorer people insist on 
getting strictly fresh eggs. Folks with 
plenty of money generally order one 
dozen storage eggs and two dozen fresh 
eggs, using the cheaper kind for cooking. 
Breakfast in the workingman’s home 
usually consists of bacon and eggs—and 
the best eggs are none too good for him. 
The more well-to-do classes are inclined 
to lighter breakfasts of grapefruit, oranges, 


cereal and, occasionally, boiled eggs. 

“The real differences in what people 
buy are found among the different nation- 
alities. Our experience has taught us, for 
instance, not to open a store in a purely 
Italian neighborhood. The people in 
these districts seem to live to a large 
extent on Italian spaghetti, tomatoes, 
Italian bread, and meats from the mar- 
kets. About the only things they come to 
the grocer for are coffee and sugar. 


“THE rooming-house sections of a city 
are also poor places for the location of 
grocery stores. Sales to two hundred 
customers in these sections frequently 
have a smaller total volume than those 
to seventy-five customers in the family 
residential districts. The reason is that 
many people in furnished rooms buy eggs, 
cereals, and milk for the light breakfast— 
or breakfast and lunch—which they pre- 
pare in their rooms; then they go out to 
a restaurant for dinner, which is the main 
meal of the day. (Continued on page 186) 


+ Yes, Elsie Beth,” he said slow 


ly, “she looks enough like you to be your child—the little petty-pet!”’ 
’ 


The Image of the Loved 


A story in which fate casts a baby for the big star part 


By Theodore Seixas Solomons 
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T FIRST it was only the artist in 
Elizabeth Ransome that stirred 
to the picture of the little danc- 
ing sprite—an Eskimo child 
not two years old, naked, 

pirouetting gayly on the crisp snow, revel- 
ing in the sunlight of the winter afternoon. 
skimo, yet fair of skin, with black 
curls rippling, and eyes! ... The woman 
gazing out of the window knew that her 
own eyes were beautifully dark. But here 
in this child, young as she was, were eyes 
—orbs, rather—that marked her as a 
creature apart, exotic, glowing with soft 
Orient fires, unimaginably lovely. 

Reluctantly withdrawing her gaze from 
the dancing elf, Elizabeth saw a clumsy 
sled, four unkempt dogs, and a young 
Eskimo woman, the mother, evidently, of 
the beautiful child, for there was an 
amused fondness in the look she bent 
upon the gay little thing; and there were 
the eyes, great, soft, dark; but the wom- 
an’s shone with cooler luster, and there 
was in them a brooding melancholy. 

At first it was the artist in Elizabeth 
Ransome that stirred; the artist of the 
stage and screen which she had renounced 
for love while the star of her fame was still 
in the ascendant. But as she looked again 
it was Elizabeth Ransome the woman, the 
childless wife, who was stabbed at the 
sight of a baby girl with hair and eyes so 
like her own, a lightness and gayety so like 
her own—and so loved by the man she 
loved. 

Throwing only a scarf over her head 
and shoulders, she ran out of the cabin 
and, smiling at the young Eskimo woman, 
caught up the naked baby in her arms and 
strained it to her heart. A startled look 
came into those wondrous eyes; then 
trust, friendliness—laughter. 

It was this scene that broke suddenly 
upon Allan Ransome as he came up the 
slope. Two young women and a woman 
child—kindred in beauty. Except that 
the native girl was the taller and her hue 
warm—like coffee with much cream—the 
two women might have been sisters; and 
the child could have belonged to either. 

At sight of the little one pressed to his 
wife’s bosom a pang smote him. Several 
times he had seen her clasp young children 
thus, and well he knew its meaning. 

There was an inadvertent tenderness in 
his gray eyes which was telltale to Eliza- 
beth, sheik his manner was almost indif- 
ferent as he turned to the Eskimo girl. 

“No catch cold?” he asked. 

“No catch cold,” was the reply, toned 
in a low, throaty contralto. She made a 
gesture upward. “Air good; sun good. 
Stop too long in parka—not good.” 

Ransome, who had come for sundry pa- 
pers needed in his ofice—he was commis- 
sioner of the Kobuc district—entered the 
cabin and quickly departed again. But 
his wife lingered until the Eskimo girl’s 


mate came up and busied himself at the 
sled. One curious, amused glance Mrs. 
Ransome gave him—he was swarthy, 
squat, bow-legged and exceedingly squint- 
eyed—and then she invited the girl in. 

“T like talk to you,” she said. “I give 
you present for baby.” 

The girl smiled timidly and followed 
the white woman indoors into the living- 
room of the luxurious house that was 
called the Ransome cabin—and there 
placidly she made brief answer to the 
smooth and tactful questioning of Eliza- 
beth Ransome. It was not an easy con- 
versation, for the Eskimo girl knew only 
the simplest English; but the white woman 
was guided in her inquiries by sundry 
facts which were of common knowledge. 

Two years before the Ransomes had 
come to the little Friends’ Mission settle- 
ment of Cape Blossom, the Kobuc River 
home of the natives, it had been the scene 
of a small stampede. Several score men 
and a few women, listening to whispers of 
gold on that arctic river, had sailed north- 
ward through Behring Strait to Cape 
Blossom, inl ascended the Kobuc—to find 
there little gold and to pass a long, hard 
winter among hospitable natives. The 
following summer they went away. 

Mrs. Raneoie knew about that small 
stampede and had shrewdly guessed that 
ne little sprite owed to it her Rvely, lovely 

ing. 

Her name, the girl said, was Luciktok— 
large eyes of the night. But the mission- 
ary had called her Lucinda. Her man 
was Lu-lic-see-noc. That meant—? 


GHE paused, striving to translate her 
native word for discord—a body at cross 
purposes. “Eyes try come close; knees 
try go away,” she explained with shy 


humor. “Inlishman call him ‘Funny 
Johnny.” 
And the little one? It did not look 


much like its father, suggested Mrs. Ran- 
some adroitly. 

Lucinda made answer, with sad eyes 
crystal clear. 

“Johnny not father. 
man—Mickymac.” 

The eyes did not look away, for in them 
was no thought of shame—only wistful, 
sad remembrance. “He big man, plenty 
strong. Feet quick, just like baby. All time 
laugh; all time give; all time fight!” : 

Admiration, sole surviving fervor of a 
romance dead, enspirited the face of the 
girl as she spoke of the Celtic god Micky- 
mac who came lightly and lightly depart- 
ed. Then, in her former hue òf sadness, 
haltingly, making her simple words suf- 
fice, she told of Johnny, who had always 
wanted her. Many other young men had 
wanted her, too; tall men, with straight 
legs and straight eyes; but she feared they 
would not like the white man’s baby. 
But with Johnny—nothing could ever 


Father white 


matter to Johnny. So, by and by, after 
much “think, think,” she had taken him. 

“And the baby’s name?” asked the 
white woman, devouring with her eyes 
the playing child. 

“Tahlook Enoc-tok,” replied the moth- 
er. “I give name. That mean two 
place Eskimo place—me—” A graceful 

and swept her figure. Then turning, 
dreamily she gazed through the walls of 
the house southward: ““Mickymac place— 
big world.” 

“Ah!” breathed Elizabeth thoughtfully. 
Watching her closely she asked: 

“Tahlook marry Eskimo by and by?” 

“Maybe white man!” the girl answered 
briefly. 

Then Mrs. Ransome talked—for that 
was her key. She talked very eloquently, 
for Lucinda wept—and consented! 


“rMAHLOOK ENOC-TOK, child of two 
worlds, come hither and be put into 
this glorified frock so you'll look as pretty 
as you really are, when your new papa 
comes home. At least we'll hope he'll be 
your new papa. He will if I did not mis- 
read his face to-day. So come—alucktok! 
Oh, you want to run away instead? You 
darling little scamp! You sweet” 

Mimicking the squealing laughter of the 
fleeing child, Elizabeth caught the wild- 
ling and slipped upon her the prettiest of 
the garments left her by Lucinda. This 
she fad embellished from her own costly 
odds and ends, transforming it into a frock 
of perfect tonal harmony with Tahlook 
herself. Then she beribhaned the curly 
tresses and sat with the child in a big arm 
chair at a window which commanded a 
view of her husband’s office. Always in 
the late afternoon she watched for him 
here, and always alone. But now a baby 
stood in her lap and looked out, too—a 
baby so like her that the illusion of ma- 
ternity was perfect. 

Allan Ransome, his sturdy heel crunch- 
ing the hard snow, looked his surprise 
when he saw them; but—augury of con- 
sent to the expectant woman—threw her 
two kisses, one for herself, the other for 
the baby—of course! 

“Still here, eh? Where’s her mother?” 

he asked, as he came in. 
_ “She's left her with me, Allan—if you’re 
willing! The child is half white, just as I 
knew the moment I saw her. Oh, Allan 
darling, I want her so badly, and I know 
you will, too—” 

She pushed him into his favorite chair 
and put the child into his arms while she 
told him of Luciktok, who had consented 
to give up her baby. 
~ “Allan, it fulfills that dream of ours 
after we were married. You remember 
our fancy-picture of our first baby. She 
was to be a little girl for you, a dancing, 
joyous sprite, you said, with face and eyes 
and hair like mine. Look, Allan!” 
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She knelt at his feet, her head level 
with the cunning round head of the child, 
which she drew close to her own. “Look 
at your loved and at the Image of the 
Loved!” 

“Yes, Elsie Beth,” he said slowly, “she 
looks enough like you to be your child— 
the little petty-pet! 

“But how 1s the mother going to feel 
about it?” he objected thoughtfully. 

“Of course I drew her out first—as best 
I could. She’s very intelligent, a very su- 
perior Eskimo girl, if she did have this— 
this affair with a white man.” 

“Oh, that’s hardly a discreditable 
thing, my dear. You tage they have no 
real marriage ceremony, and doubtless 
she considered herself married, as we call 
it, to the white man. But why is the 
mother willing to give her up?” 

“Well, her affection for the child ma 
not be as strong as it would be for a full- 
blood. The baby must be a strange little 
monkey to her. It’s partly on her hus- 
band’s account—she seems uncertain 
whether he really and truly likes the baby. 
I have an idea she’s fonder of that funny 
ppbany of hers than she knows herself. 

ut the main thing seems to be that she 
hardly knows what to do with it. The white 
blood in it that is so 
dominant perplexes and 
frightens her. She feels 
that it is entitled to 
something more than she 
can give it.” 

She had risen, and was 
standing before him, her 
hands in their alternate 
clasping and unclasping, 
putting the momentous 
question to him. 


ANSOME looked at 
her, weighing man 
things: the mixed blood, 
the unknown heredity, 
the danger of unhappi- 
ness, later, in civilization. 
And against this uncer- 
tain future the present 
penis, * household 
ut negatively content, a 
home life too smooth, 
too still; his Elsie Beth, 
uite the other way— 
evered, unsettled by her 
deep sense of incomplete- 
ness, needing mightily 
the sobering steadying 
of motherhood. They ex- 
pected to be years in 
Alaska. What more 
fitting, then— 

Yet it was the child 
that decided, throwing 
herself into the balance 
of the pros and cons by 
trying to climb from one 
of Ransome’s shoulders 
to the other; and the 
feel of her baby hand on 
his neck—a contact 
mightier than the clash 
of armies—turned the 
scales in little Tahlook’s 
favor. Elizabeth saw 
capitulation in his face 
and clasped them both. 
It was the first emotional 
drawing together of a 

tle family. 
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At once, like two children, they fell to 
lanning, especially to thinking up a name 
- for their daughter. It was Elizabeth who 
suggested that for the present they call 
her what Allan had called her a few min- 
utes before—Petty-pet. For was not 
that a sweet diminutive of Elsie Beth? So 
should she be even in name a little Image 
of the Loved. 

Next day there were the formalities of 
adoption to be gone through, a proceeding 
which drove Ransome to seek the aid of 
Dexter, the missionary. While Allan in- 
terviewed him, Elizabeth called on his 
wife, Constance Dexter, mother of three, 
for aid of another sort. Some word must 
have reached the busy, happy mission- 
ary’s wife of the impending transfer of 
the little half-breed, for she showed no 
surprise as she found and gave the 
equipment Mrs. Ransome required, to- 
gether with certain directions. She was 
gracious in manner, but the lines of her 
mouth, habitually curved to generous 
smiling, were straight and hard. 


THE next afternoon, Lucinda and John- 
ny departed, loaded with gifts heaped 
upon them by the Ransomes. Luciktok 
took a dignified farewell of her wee one. 


Then she rushed from the scene with the 
look of one staring into the inscrutable 
face of the future. 

Elizabeth Ransome compelled herself 
to believe that this sudden flight was due, 
not to any emotion personal to Lucinda, 
but to fear lest little Tahlook might object 
to being left behind. 

Tahlook Enoc-Tok, joyously dubbed 
Petty-pet by Elizabeth pending a more 
formal christening, was truly a wonder 
child, a creature awaiting only the fortuit 
of this new environment to blossom fort 
into a being of a thousand unsuspected 
charms. It was as though in the obscure 
strains of the Inupaek people there were 
resident some ancient afħnity for the Celtic 
blood of the vanished Mickymac that had 
wrought this miracle of flashing intelli- 
gence, beauty, and sweetness. 

Her fancy sled remained idle, her hand- 
some huskies were disconsolate for may 


-days, while Elizabeth busied herself wit 


delightful tasks. There was a nursery to 
be partitioned off, a crib and a high chair 
to be built, clothes to be made, and a little 
native girl to be trained in the white ways 
of child nurture. 

If the baby flowered in its new environ- 
ment, the new mother flowered no less. 


Her hands were under the baby’s arms, but Lucinda clung to the wailing child. 
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Though seemingly happy before, she had 
been a woman of unrest, erratic, change- 
able except in her devotion to Allan Ran- 
some. ke she calmed, as Allan had 


-hoped, and her happiness and beauty 


shone with a steady flame. 

Thus, in a new beatitude, there passed 
for Elizabeth Ransome the months of daz- 
zling spring, and the weeks of the thaw, 
snow shrinking to patches on the long 
sandspit of the Cape, and across the shim- 
mering lagoon the distant blue of spruce 
forests appearing, marking the far, wind- 
ing Kobuc, abode of the people of queenly, 
beautiful Luciktok. Elizabeth thought of 
her many a time—and furtively! 

She thought of her so constantly one 
afternoon—perhaps it was because she 
saw Eskimo oomiaks landing at the mis- 
sion—that when she heard a knock on the 
outer door she felt sure it was Lucinda. 

Lucinda it was; taller she seemed, and 
pitifully slender, as she greeted Mrs. Ran- 
some. Her smile was only of the lips. 
She stood in the room uncertainly, seem- 
ing to hold her body against its impulse to 
move swiftly, yet unable to control the 
rove and dart of her eyes. 

“You like to see the baby, Lucinda?” 
asked Elizabeth nervously. “She’s 
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asleep. There! She’s waking up now. 
Mother’s coming, Petty-pet,” abe trebled. 

Lucinda’s searching eyes swung in- 
stantly to the direction of the waking 
child. They enlarged and her nostrils di- 
lated like a deer’s. 

Elizabeth brought the child, flushed, 
bewildered with sleep. One moment the 
little one stared at its true mother, first 
fearing, then recognizing. The next in- 
stant Tucinds, with a feline movement, 
snatched it to her breast. 


“MY BABY; my baby,” she said loudly, 
protestingly. Then, more gently, al- 
most in a whisper and pleadingly, “My 
baby, white woman. You give back— 
please, please!” 

Elizabeth stared at the face of the 
pleading girl; its beauty alight with high 
resolve, and read therein that which set 
her heart to beating wildly and warned 
her she had better go at once for Allan. 

She thought, as she rushed out, bare- 
headed, that Lucinda, holding the child, 
would be content to wait till she could 
return with Allan. 

But she was wrong. Lucinda was not 
content to wait. Her heart, too, could read 
a woman’s face. And when Elizabeth re- 


“Allan! Allan!” cried Elizabeth, ‘‘she’s stealing her from me!” 
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turned—ahead of her husband, who had 
promised speedily to follow—Lucinda and 
the baby had vanished. 

Oomaluk, the little nurse, pointed up 
the sandspit, and instantly Elizabeth fol- 
lowed. 

Ransome found them half a mile up the 
shore of the lagoon, standing close to their 
moored skin boat—Lucinda, Johnny, and 
Tahlook—Elizabeth beside them, com- 
manding and arguing by turns. Her 
hands were under the baby’s arms, but 
Lucinda clung to the wailing child. 

“Allan! Allan!” cried Elizabeth, ‘she’s 
stealing her from me!” 

“Don’t get excited, sweetheart. Keep 
cool.” Ransome fumbled in his pocket 
for tobacco and paper—his refuge in times 
of stress. “Let go of her, honey—the 
poor thing!” 

“The poor thing!” Elizabeth in her 
anguish was scornful. “What right has 
she, after all we gave them!” 

“We give back!” cried Lucinda eagerly. 
“You see in boat mink, martin, fox skin. 
Bymeby Johnny catch ’em more.” 

“You can’t buy her back. She’s a 
white girl—mine!” 

Elizabeth fell to weeping, but she had 
relinquished her hold upon the child. 

Nervously Ransome 
rolled his cigarette. Ashe 
licked its edge his glance 
rested on Johnny, as nerv- 
ous, as embarrassed, as 
thoroughly miserable as 
himself; hike himself, a 
father only vicariously, 
by grace of his love of a 
woman. Their eyes met 
in a kind of freemasonry 
of understanding. 

“Have one,” said Ran- 
some, proferring the Es- 
kimo the little white 
tube. And the native took 
it with an appreciative 
flash of his ill-mated eyes. 

“What shall I do” 
moaned Elizabeth,wring- 
ing her hands. 

“Let’s go to the mis- 
sion,” suggested Allan, 
“and talk it over. Per- 
haps the Dexters can 
make her understand.” 

“Yes, we go,” said 
Johnny. And Lucinda, 
wordlessly consenting, 
they trudged in single file, 
a solemn little procession, 
down the long, sedge- 
grown sandspit path to 
the mission house. 


HE met them at the 
door, theearnest, pleas- 
ant, matronly woman 
who daily taught the 
Cape brethren of Lucinda 
and Johnny at her little 
mission school. From the 
window she had seen the 
four figures approaching. 
“Doctor Dexter is out 
just now,” she told them. 
“But it is you we 
want,” Elizabeth burst 
out. She knew that only 
a worhan could under- 
stand what she felt. 
(Continued on page 120) 


When to Lend Money 
And When to Borrow It 


One of the ablest bankers in New England, who started at $2 a week and has built 
up a trust company with $20,000,000 in deposits, gives you his 
personal rules for making and getting loans 


UST because a man needs money 

is no reason for lending it to him. 

You will recognize this fact if you 

only stop to think; and we bankers 

recognize it too, because we have to 

stop and think. Otherwise, we wouldn’t 
have any banks to run. 

“The fact that a person needs money 

may be a perfectly good reason for giving 


tion of his acumen in handling credits 
more than twenty years ago, when the 
late John H. Patterson was finding diff- 
culty in financing the National Cash 
Register Company. Having failed else- 
where to borrow money at anything short 
of ruinous rates, Mr. Patterson was intro- 
duced to this young Bay State banker. 
Patterson frankly admitted that he was 
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he became Mr. Patterson’s chief personal 
and business financial adviser, a fact 
known only to “insiders.” Indeed, the 
Dayton manufacturer rarely had an im- 
portant problem of any kind that he did 
not bring to Ratshesky. 

“It is not very difficult, using ordinary 
common sense, to judge whom it is rea- 
sonably safe to lend money to,” contin- 


it to him, and the transac- 
tion, in order to preserve 
self-respect, may be dis- 

uised as a loan. But no 

uman being can afford to 
confuse lending and givin 
—the banker least of all. 
have received thousands of 
applications for loans from 
people who unwittingly gave 
more reasons why we should 
not lend them money than 
why we should. 

“I have had would-be 
borrowers start off by telling 
me how much money they 
have lost, instead of how 
much money they have 
made; and what will happen 
to them if they don’t get the 
money, instead of what will 
happen to them if they do 
get it. In other words, they 
appeal to my sympathy 
instead of to my judgment. 
Sympathy is a very desir- 
able quality; but it is likely 
to get either an individual 
or a bank into trouble if it 
is given too free rein.” 

hese were the words 
in which A. C. Ratshesky 
started out to answer the 
questions I had prepared for 
him about how, when, and 
where money should be 
borrowed and lent. 

Ratshesky knows credits 
as few men in the United 
States know them. Presi- 
dent of the United States 
Trust Company of Boston, 
which he founded at the 
age of twenty-nine, he has 
the reputation of being one 
of the keenest bankers in 


Two Wise Maxims My 
Father Taught Me — 


I LEARNED a lot about the principles of 
lending money from my father, who saved 
a good deal of his earnings from a lifetime of 
hard work, and made wise investments,” says 
Mr. Ratshesky. “In his later years he was 
able to support his family comfortably on 
the income and the turn-over of his invest- 
ments. With an almost uncanny instinct in 
loans and real estate, he seldom had a loss— 
and when he did have one it did not bother 
him. Often he used to say to me: 


“‘Never worry about the loss you have 


made. It is a lesson, and you should learn 
something from it!’ 

“That is good business philosophy. The 
man who can learn from his losses soon comes 
to have very few of them; while the man who 
mourns his losses, who cries over spilt milk, 
is likely to forget how it was that the milk 
happened to get spilt. 

“Another of Father’s maxims was: ‘Never 
lend to the man who is failing.’ This is also 
good philosophy. It is never safe to turn 
money over to the man who has passed the 
top of his earning power and is going down- 
hill, even though he may still have assets and 
apparently be a good risk.” 


ued Ratshesky, when I 
pressed him for some more 
of his practical philosophy. 
“But it is often difficult to 
teach some of the safest 
people in the world how to 
borrow. 

“Inability to get credit 
is not confined to the man 
with a small business or 
small earnings. Some men 
of very large affairs do not 
know how to borrow at all 
— just as some of them know 
how to borrow too much. 

“Credit is the foundation 
of most modern businesses. 
Nearly every person going 
into business for himself has 
to borrow money at some 
stage of his career—and 
most of those who do not 
borrow might get along a lot 
faster if they did. 

“T have divided would-be 
borrowers into three classes: 

“1, The men who have 
the capacity to borrow, who 
know they have it, and who 
use it properly. 

“2. Those who have noc 
the capacity to borrow, but 
who think they have it, and 
try to use it. 

“3. Those who have the 
capacity to borrow, but who 
do not know they have it, 
and do not try to use it. 

“The thing for any man 
to do, of course, is to get 
into the first class, if he 
isn’t already there. One of 
the most striking examples 
I have ever known of a 
man graduating from the 
third to the first class was 


New England. This keenness was recog- 
nized early by some of the most promi- 
nent men in Massachusetts, who became 
directors of the bank when it was a strug- 
gling little institution with less than a 
million dollars in deposits. To-day its 
deposits are about $20,000,000. 
Ratshesky gave a dramatic demonstra- 
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in a life and death struggle both to keep 
the National Cash Register Company 
going and to retain control of it. 
Ratshesky, who is only fifty-eight years 
old to-day, was then in his thirties. He 
worked out Mr. Patterson’s financial 
problems for him and lent him such money 
as was immediately necessary! Thereafter 


the late John H. Patterson. 

“The reason that Mr. Patterson did not 
know how to borrow when he first came 
to me was simply that he knew nothing of 
finance. He was—and quite rightly—very 
much afraid of a mortgage, for a mortgage 
on a going business may cause a great deal 
of trouble. But while he was engaged day 
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and night in building up the National 
Cash Register Company, he gave no 
thought to the possibility that some day 
he might temporarily require more money 
than he could get out of current receipts. 

“Over a number of years, Mr. Patter- 
son had already doubled his business 
every year. For a time he doubled it 
every nine months. This required ad- 
ditional manufacturing facilities; and he 
was not the man to put up with anything 
less than the best. If he had been, he 
would not have risen as 
high as he did. He had his 
banking account only in 
Dayton, and none of the 
banks there was large 
enough, in those days, to 
lend him as much money 
as he required. 

“When I first met him 
we had a long talk about 
finances. Then I went out 
to look at the National 
Cash Register plant. After 
this inspection I decided 
that his was going to be 
one of the great businesses 
of the country, and that it 
ought in time to have prac- 
tically unlimited credit. 
He had built this business 
up out of his earnings, by 
putting all save a small 
fraction of the profits back 
into the business. But he 
had grown too fast even 
for his profits, and, in 
order to pay for a new 
building, he had been 
compelled, at a time 
when money was tight, 
to borrow at a high rate 
of interest and give a big 
block of preferred stock 
as a bonus. 


E OPENED our re- 

lations with a com- 
paratively small line of 
credit. It was either fifty 
or one hundred thousand 
dollars; I am not sure 
which. Then we 
worked carefully to 
help him pay off all 
his outstanding notes 
and to build up a na- 
tional credit. 

“In building up this 
credit, Mr. Patter- 
son was able to do 
something that is ot extreme value to 
anyone who wants to get into a position 
of financial stability that will enable him 
to borrow money readily. What Mr. 
Patterson did was to buy back notes fre- 
quently before their maturity. Any person 
who meets his obligations before he has 
to meet them is doing some very valuable 
self-ad vertising. 

“In a few years the company was able 
to borrow practically as much as it 
wanted, at any time and in any kind of 
money market. The change came because 
Mr. Patterson had learned how to arrange 
his affairs so that his actual worth would 
be evident. 

“The same principles apply to the man 
who wants to get small credits and the 
man who wants to get big ones. The diff- 
erence is only one of degree. Most city 


has $20,000,000 in deposits. 


banks cannot afford to make loans as 
small as one hundred dollars, because the 
expense is greater than the interest in 
return. But the man who wants a hundred 
dollars, and gets it on a business basis, 
will find no difficulty later in borrowing a 
million, if his business basis for the million 
bears the same relation to his money re- 
quirements as when he borrowed the first 
hundred. 

“The first thing you should look for in 
lending money to any man is character. 
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A. C. Ratshesky, one of the keenest bankers in New England, is president of 
the United States Trust Company of Boston, an enterprise which he founded 
when he was twenty-nine years old, and which he has built up until to-day it 
In addition to his business duties, he has always 
found time for many public and charitable undertakings. 
the Boston Common Council, in the Massachusetts State Senate, is father of 
the A. C. Ratshesky Foundation, chairman of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Welfare, and actively affiliated with many other social agencies 


This has been said many times, and it 
cannot be said too often. But character is 
not everything. The finest and best- 
meaning man in the world may be lacking 
in business sense. Before a loan can be 
thoroughly sound one must feel that the 
borrower’s business record and present 
assets are such that they justify a complete 
expectation of getting the money back 
with interest. 

“Of course one can be too hidebound 
by precedent in making a loan. Common 
sense is the most useful of all factors that 
determine one’s decision. I recall the case 
of a hotel owner who wanted to borrow a 
goodly sum of money from us some time 
ago. This man had done exceedingly well 
with two hotels, and he put up a third. 
The third hostelry cost him much more 
than he had expected, and he found him- 
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self desperately in need of more than half 
a million dollars. 

“The man had no assets except the hotel 
furnishings and good will; and no bank 
likes to make a loan through which, in 
order to get its money out, it may have to 
run a business—especially a hotel busi- 
ness. But the would-be borrower did 
have nearly a million dollars in life insur- 
ance, which was a very large sum for 
anyone to carry in those days. All these 
policies were of the kind called ‘endow- 
ment;’ but they did not 
have loan values, or cash 
surrender values, as do the 
policies of to-day. Some 
of them were due to ma- 
ture in six years and 
others in ten years. 

“The hotel man had 
been making money; and 
since hewas still on the up- 
grade there was no reason 
to believe that he would 
not continue to show a 
profit. If he died, a bank 
making the loan would get 
its money, of course. If he 
lived, and his hotels did 
not continue to be profit- 
able, the bank would have 
to wait until the policies 
matured — which meant 
that the money would be 
tied up for a long time. 
But his record made this 
seem very unlikely to 
happen. 


“AFTER a good dealofdis- 
cussion, I succeeded in 
utting this loan through. 
The chief opposition came 
from one of our directors, 
a well-known merchant, 
who objected principally 
on the ground that he had 
never known of a loan ex- 
actly like this. But the 
loan worked out admira- 
bly, and because: of it the 
bank got a lot of business. 
“Incidentally, the es- 
tate of the director 
who opposed the loan 
totaled only one hun- 
dred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars at his 
death, in spite of the 
reat extent of his 
usiness. If in his 
later years he had not 
been so bound by precedent, he should 
have left an estate of several million 
dollars. 

“Fora good many years I’ve been study- 
ing the principles of lending and borrow- 
ing, but my education on this subject 
started long before I entered business. 
The lessons my father taught me, and the 
way he brought me up, had a lot to do 
with shaping my life. Few of us recognize 
the debt we owe to a good father.” 

“Tell me a little more about him, and 
about your boyhood,” I suggested. 

“He came to this country as a boy, in 
1845, without a friend and without 
money,” said Ratshesky. “His one yearn- 
ing was for an education; first, for himself, 
and, when this was denied him, for me. 
During his years as a workman—when 
he never made (Continued on page 133) 


Why Parcels Get Lost 
Or Damaged in the Mails 


Christmas is coming!— Millions of gifts will go by parcel post 
during the next few weeks—If you want to make sure that 
those you send will arrive in good condition, or that 
they will arrive at all, follow the advice given here 


By Edward M. Morgan 


IGHT now, you are planning to 
send Christmas gifts to your 
friends, aren’t you? And of 
course you intend to send some 
of them by mail. Also, you 

are expecting to receive Christmas pres- 
ents, which your friends will certainly 
send to you through the same channel. 

Well, hope that these 

ifts will reach you and your 
riends. I hope they will be 
in good shape when, and if, 
they arrive. Furthermore, I 
promise you that they are 
practically certain to be de- 
livered and in good condition, 
if you will follow the advice 
I am going to give you. 

In the first place, don’t be 
saving old pieces of string and 
tucking away old wrapping 
paper, with the thrifty idea 
of using them for your Christ- 
mas packages, or for any 
packages you may want to 
send, at any time, by parcel 
post. 

Of all ‘‘penny-wise, pound- 
foolish” habits, I believe this 
must be the commonest. 
don’t doubt that more than 
half the readers of this article 
are victims of this mistaken 
form of thrift. Save up your 
old string and wrapping paper, 
for other purposes, if you want 
to. But don’t use them to do up 
packages for the parcel post. 

Use new ering ane ne 
wrapping paper. Use a goo 
strong grade of each. And 
don’t be stingy in the amount 
you use! Wrap a package in 
three or four thicknesses of 
paper. Put the string 
around it, good stout cord, 
at least once one way and 
twice the other way. Tie 
knots where the strings 
cross each other, and make 
plenty of tight, hard knots at the end. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of articles are sent every year to 
the Dead Letter Office from the New York 
post office alone. And New Yorkers are 
no more careless in this matter than the 
people in Podunk or anywhere else. If 

hich go to the Dead Letter 


Postmaster, New York City 


Office are not claimed within a certain 
time, they are sold at auction. The pro- 
ceeds of our New York sales alone were 
over thirty thousand dollars last year; 
and, even at that, a great many of the 
articles did not bring their real value— 
to say nothing of their value to the people 
who had mailed them, or to those who 
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A few of the countless articles that are ‘‘lost in the mails” every day. 

The Dead Letter Office receives thousands of objects which have 

burst out of their wrappings, and other thousands of parcels which 

cannot be delivered because of incorrect addresses. Milk cans, crow- 

bars, human skulls, ukuleles, wearing apparel, garden tools, Bibles, 
and prayer books are among the articles gent by parcel post 


should have received them. You wrap a 
parcel at home, carry it yourself to the 
ost office, and drop it into the receptacle. 
if it were done up in tissue paper, it 
could make that trip to the post office 
without damage. But use your imagina- 
tion and common sense in regard to what 
happens after you have done your part. 


That package is not going to be carried 
by hand to its final destination. It must 
make the journey in the company of 
hundreds of other packages, of various 
shapes, sizes, and weights. It will be a 
case of the survival of the fittest. And 
the fittest will be those parcels which are 
properly wrapped and tied. 

We do the best we can for 
you. As the loads of packages 
come in, they are placed on 
rapidly moving belts which 
carry them past a line of men 
known as distributors. Other 
belts, of different widths, are 
also traveling past these men. 
Each belt represents a section 
of the country. 

As the parcels pass the dis- 
tributors, the men pick them 
up one by one, read their ad- 
dresses, and put them on the 
particular belts called for by 
the addresses. This makes the 
first sorting of the packages. 

The belts that have re- 
ceived them pass to other 
rows of distributors, who sort 
them out more in detail and 
place them in sacks. In small 
offices, no belts are employed. 
The distributors p a pile 
of packages, read each ad- 
dress, and toss the bundles 
into the boxes or sacks where 
they belong. By the way, I 
shall have something to say 
about the addresses later on. 

We try to put aside parcels 
which are so poorly wrapped 
that they are in danger of 
coming unwrapped. But 

please remember that post- 
office clerks are busy men! 
And remember another 
thing: you pay their sal- 
aries. Indeed, you foot all 
the bills for conducting the 
parcel post system. 

Now, the Government 
often receives only five cents for carrying 
a parcel. It pays the men who handle the 
parcels about one cent a minute. In 
addition, it pays a lot of other expenses 
connected with the parcel post. If a 
package is so poorly wrapped that a clerk 
has to spend several minutes fixing it up, 
Uncle Sam is going to lose money on it. 
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If the address is so illegible that a clerk 
must take two or three minutes to figure 
it out, again Uncle Sam will lose money. 
And Uncle Sam is you! It is you that will 
have to pay taxes to meet the deficit. So 
when you send an insecure package to the 
post office, you are making trouble for 
yourself in more ways than one. 

At every large post office there is a 
“hospital” table, in charge of a package 
“surgeon.” As the sacks 
are emptied of their con- 


tents, parcels that are 
at all damaged are laid 
aside. Then they are 


taken to the “surgeon.” 
His hospital outfit in- 
cludes a sharp knife, 
needles and thread, 
Paper, twine, and paste. 
He cuts away the torn 
places, reinforces the 
weak spots, uses his good 
twine instead of the 
broken string, and 
patches things up as best 
he can. 


WE OUGHT not to 
becompelled to do 
any work of this kind; and 
we would not be, if people 
would use common sense 
and ordinary care. 
Don’t do a poor 
job and then say, 
“Oh, that will go, 
all right! They’ll fix 
it at the post office.” 
It may goto pieces 
in transit; when it 
arrives at the re- 
ceiving office, the 
contents may be 
entirely out of it 
and be loose among 
a lot of other things; 
and the original 
wrapping may be 
torn in pieces and 
mixed up with other 
fragments. There 
will be no way of 
finding out where 
these loose articles 
were headed for; so 
they will go to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

It is a good plan 
always to put the 


intended. 


PHOTO ay VISUALATONE FINANCE esis a. ¥. 
Examples of careless wrapping that resulted not only in loss to the sender 
but in bitter disappointment to the children for whom these toys were 

Articles of this nature should be packed in stout boxes 


This applies not only to Christmas, but 
to every day in the year. 

Ordinary pasteboard boxes are not by 
themselves good containers; but they will 
serve for light articles if they are wrapped 
and tied in the manner I have just de- 
scribed. Good containers for all light 


articles are double-faced corrugated paste- 
board boxes, and these or others equally 
eavy 


substantial should be used. 


THE RESULT OF CARELESS WRNPNGII 


One look at this picture will explain why you sometimes fail to receive parcels 


address: inside á;  csevmenr ey vstannoon auunarecoe, ALY 
package as well as 
outside. You can 


write it on a tag and destination. 
tie it firmly to the 
article. But the 
most important thing is for you to pack 
and wrap carefully and securely any 
object you want to send. 

arcels are usually put into sacks; and 
each sack contains a mixed assortment 
of packages. Then, of course, the sacks 
have to travel by trucks, trains, steamers. 
They have a strenuous time of it. Just 
remember all this when you wrap up your 
Christmas presents. iG you follow my 
advice you won’t have to wonder—as 
you perhaps did last year—why in the 
would Aunt Mary doesn’t write and tell 
you how much she liked your lovely gift; 
or why Uncle John remains strangely 
silent about the necktie you sent him. 


addressed to you, and perhaps why parcels you send to others never reach their 
The post office employees do the best they can to deliver improp- 
erly wrapped packages, but they cannot always offset the results of carelessness 


articles, particularly those of a fragile 
nature, should be mailed in well-made, 
strong wooden boxes. 

Umbrellas, canes, and golf sticks by the 
thousands are mailed without proper pre- 
cautions to prevent damage. The best 
way to protect them is to reinforce them 
their full length with strong strips of wood. 

One of the most difficult of all articles 
to transport safely is a woman’s hat. The 
large mail-order houses have developed 
special boxes for these delicate, ‘light, 
easily-crushed articles; but the average 
person is likely to use any box that is 
available, and trust to luck. Even when 
the box is fairly strong, the hat often is 
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simply placed in it, with no tissue paper 
or other packing to prevent bouncing up 
and down and from side to side. Under 
such circumstances the recipient is likely 
to be just as much agitated when she opens 
the box as the hat itself has been, the 
ecstatic murmurs expected by the sender 
being entirely missing. 
However, we have more loose shoes 
than hats kicking around in the mail. 
The heels and toes poke 
through the wrapper, 
which finally comes off 
entirely and 1s lost. Shoes 
should always be packed 
in boxes; and pains 
should be taken to put 
inside, in the corners of 
the box, sufficient loose 
paper to keep them from 
shifting around. In the 
‘New Fork post office 
sometimes as many as 
two hundred packages 
containing shoes have to 
be repaired in a single 
day! 
ou probably do not 
know that when, as will 
occur now and then, you 
receive a package or a 
wrapper from ‚which an 
article has become sepa- 
rated, you may be 
able to recover the 
article by sending a 
correct description 
of it to the post- 
master. 


RTICLES found 
loose in the 
mails range all the 
way from Bibles and 
prayer books to 
Kewpie dolls and 
ukuleles, and from 
dainty baby dresses 
to chewing tobacco. 
So far as I know, 
the most curious 
article ever found 
knocking about 
` loose in a post office 
was a human skull. 
Who shipped it or 
who was to receive 
it was never dis- 
covered, and it 
went, appropriately 
enough, to the Dead 
Letter Office. 

The Dead Letter 
Office gets not only 
all the articles that 
cannot be delivered 

because of the loss of their wrapping, but 
also all the packages that are undeliver- 
able by reason of incorrect or insufficient 
addresses. 

The careless writing of the abbreviation 
for state names gives the postal service 
no end of trouble. Ga., La., Va., and Pa. 
look much alike when hastily written. So 
do N. Y. and N. J., Penn. and Tenn., and 
Mass. and Miss. Then there are Ind. and 
Md.—write these quickly, and then see if 
you can tell them apart, even in your own 
handwriting. It would be safer if state 
names were always written out in full; 
but all efforts toward this end have thus far 
been ineffectual. (Continued on page r 
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“Please! ...I encouraged you to stay. I feel responsible, and when I hear these things being 
said—’’ Larry moved a step closer to her, and his handsome, boyish face became grave and intense 


“You can’t do business here—We won’t have you—There isn’t 
much of you to bust, but we’ll bust you” 


Hearts and Fists 


The story of a come-back 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


Read This First to Refresh Your Memory 


ARRY BOND, who had been left his father’s business, finds that it is in bad straits after little 

more than a year. Larry is not a bad fellow, but spirited, neglectful of duties, and extrava- 

gant. His lawyer advises a scheme by which he might satisfy creditors at something on the dollar, 
and have seventy-five thousand dollars left for himself. 

“Creditors expect a loss,” said the lawyer. 

“Let’s fool ’em!” retorted Larry. 

The lawyer called him a “spriggins,” a ninny. Larry dismisses the lawyer and gives up every- 
thing. The returns from assets satisfy all creditors and leave him eleven thousand dollars over— 
out of the prosperous lumber and mill business he had inherited. Larry is thrown down but not 
out. He determines to go at the same business, in the same town where he had been the rich 

oung man, though now he is to his friends just a failure. This decision is reached with the 
elp of Alexa Newton, the girl he loves, to whom he humorously explains his situation. He calls 


to say good-by. But as he is leaving, Alexa says,“‘Larry, if you love me, why don’t you stay here 


and make me marry you?” 
At the mill he gets another 
all the ins and outs of the lum 


jolt, from Tacitus Hopper, trusted old bookkeeper, who knows 
r business. Tacitus says this is a better start than his father 


had and that there is the same stuff and blood and sporting spirit in Larry. So they decide to 


become partners. 


Hopper goes off cruising around for timber. Larry gets a neat little sign,““Hopper and Bond, 


Lumbermen.” 


With this under his arm he goes again to see Alexa. He finds with her Ford 


Tolley, of the big Pulp Company. When Tolley suggests that Larry is leaving town, Larry replies, 


‘No, I am very 


eartily staying,” and turns the sign around, to Alexa’s delight. 
y 


He has a conversational bout with Tolley, who. warns him that there will be a hard fight. They 
are to be rivals—in love and in business: Larry with his little stake and Tacitus Hopper; Tolley 
with the great Pulp Company and with all its money and forces. 


Larry invites Tolley to come and see him 
will be around to see it taken down.” 


put up the sign. Tolley declines, saying, “But I 


HE office of Hopper and Bond, ` 


Lumbermen, was impressive, al- 


most overpowering in its studied `- 


sip at There was about it 
- nothing ostentatious; but no one 
could deny that its furniture and embel- 
lishments were in perfect good taste. The 
furniture was of the desirable classifica- 
tion known as Period. There were two 
tables which your more exclusive shops— 
such as Brower’s Hardware and Furniture 
Store—might have termed the dollar- 
ninety-eight kitchen period. The two 
chairs, of chaste design and uncushioned, 
might be described in an auction catalogue 
of an exclusive art gallery as genuine ex- 
amples of the Seventy-five-Cent Rural 
American, or Durable pattern. As for 
embellishments, there were two large pink 
blotters, upon which was tastefull 

rinted the advertisement of Barney Wil- 
hae Insurance. Also there were two 
ten-cent bottles of ink and two pens. One 
bottle and pen was sheer artistic effect, for 
Larry Bond had no use for it whatever; 
but when one goes in for the better sort 
of interior decoration, economy must be 
thrown to the winds. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the office possessed a cer- 
tain atmosphere. 


Larry Bond, who sat behind his own | 


table, possessed atmosphere as well, but it 
was the atmosphere of discouragement 


and self-distrust. He was suffering, as he 
would have put it, from an overdose of 
having bitten off more than he could chew! 

Now that he had actually committed 
himself to the project of self-rehabilitation 
in the town of his birth, the old aversion to 
application, and dislike of details returned 
with reinforcements, and he wished a 
sudden gust of wind would carry awa 
the sign of Hopper and Bond—and himself 
with it. He knew he could not do it. He 
abhorred business. He abhorred work. 
He would only make of himself a laughing 
stock. In short, his spinal column was 
bagging at the knees, if such a thing be 
anatomically possible. 


S HE thus occupied himself in unpleas- 
ant dalliance with depressing thoughts, 
Old Will Beasley climbed the stairs and 
entered the office without the preliminary 
of a knock. Will was a very tall, ve 
spare, very red-faced old gentleman wit 
closely cropped white hair and a reputa- 
tion for shortness of speech and of temper. 
“Huh,” said Will by way of greeting. 
Larry nodded. 
“Sign mean business?” asked Will. 
“ Hopper says so,” answered Larry. 
“Lumberin’, eh?” 
“Ves.” 
“Got any timber?” 
ee No.” 


` appearance advertised bot 
. and authority. 


“Got any mill?” 


“oe Huh.” 

It seemed that the limits of that con- 
versation had been reached; however, 
Will had resources not as yet called upon. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Got any money?” 

“Some.” 

“Buy the Red Mill,” said Will. 

The Red Mill! Larry had forgotten that 
landmark of failure. It had been erected 
some fifteen years before to manufacture 
lumber and woodenware. The bank had 
taken it on mortgage; Will Beasley had 
bought it from the bank, and operated it 
by fits and starts to do custom sawing and 
planing. It was on the river's bank, 
possessed a dam and wheel—and a repu- 
tation for wrecking everybody who ever 
tried seriously to make money with it. 

“What’s in it?” asked Larry. 

“ B’ilers and engine. Saw and carriage. 
Lath machine. Handle machine. Four 
clothespin machines, planer, matcher.” 

“Will it run?” | 

“Goodness knows,” said Will. “It cost 
Jed Ramsey forty thousand to pucit up.” 

“What are you asking for it?” 

“Five thousand—take it or leave it.” 

s Um. e e o Pd have to consult my part- 
ner. 

“Take it or leave it. Need the money 
to-day. Kin sell to the Pulp Company. 
Got a grudge agin ’em.” A 


HERE was a moment calling for decision. 
Larry knew his man, knew this was the 
only offer that would be made, and that 
in an hour Will would refuse an offer of 
a thousand dolars more—just to be able 
to talk about it. It was an important 
moment. .. . He knew the mill in a way; 
his experience since boyhood with saw- 
mills told him here was a chance, a fight- 
ing chance, a bargain for the man who 
could make è 

“Cash?” he asked. 

“Cash.” 

“Step across to the bank,” said Larry. 

They walked together across the square 
and Larry drew the firm’s check for five 
thousand dollars. f 

“Squire’ll draw the papers,” said Will 
as hey turned from the window; and as 
they did so they saw Ford Tolley enter 
the bank’s door with a companion whose 
prosperity 


“Hey, Beasley!” said Tolley; “I wanta 
word with you.” 

**Don’t want none with you,” said Will. 

“This is business,” said Tolle: 
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The town was treated to the spec- 

tacle of Larry Bond driving up to 

its woodsheds and, with his own 

unaccustomed hands, unloading 
wood 
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Beasley, Mr. Peale, president of our com- 
pany.’ 

“Howdy,” said Will. “You got a good 
joband you better hang onto it,” he quoted. 

“PIL try,” said Mr. Peale. “And this 
other gentleman?” 

“Mr. Bond, Mr. Peale,” said Tolley. 

“Ah. ... Mr. Bond! I believe we ac- 
quired the mill property recently belong- 
ing to him, did we not? At the auction?” 

This was news to Larry. So the Pulp 
Company, through an agent, had ac- 
quired the property his inefficiency had 
lost for him. 

“I hope you treat it better than I did,” 
he said. “It’s a faithful mill and deserves 
a good home.” 

“We bought it,” said Mr. Peale, “not 
because we wanted the mill, but because 
it gives us command of the timber in the 
valley. ‘There is now no outlet for timber 
except the Pulp Company.” 

“Gives you a strangle-hold on every 
tree,” said Larry. 

“Exactly. We don’t want competition. 
That’s why I was looking for Mr. Beasley.” 

“Um!” grunted Will. 

“You own a mill.” 

“Used to,” said Will. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Jest sold it to Larry here?’ 


’ 


“Is the deal closed—money passed? 
Have you given a deed?” 

“Not yit.” 

Mr. Peale shrugged his shoulders. “We 
can offer him a thousand more than Bond 
is giving, can’t we, Tolley?” 


“You can’t offer me nothin’,” said 
Will. “Made Larry a proposition. He 
accepted. That’s all. Give my word. 
Wouldn’t bust it for twenty thousand.” 

“How about you, Bond? We don’t want 
any fly-by-night lumber outfits starting up 
here. What’ll you take for your bargain?” 


“JETS see. The mill cost about forty 
thousand. A lot of time and mone 
has been spent on it since.” He hesitated. 
“PIL tell you what I’ll do—you can have 
it this morning for fifty thousand— 
cash.” 

“Evidently you have an idea of oper- 
ating.” 

“We did think of it,” said Larry. 

“You can’t make a go of it—for a num- 
ber of reasons.” 

“Of which your company is the first 
twenty,” said Larry. 

“You may draw your own conclusions,” 
said Tolley. “We don’t want your med- 
dling.... Mr. Peale will make you an offer.” 


“Mr. Peale,” said Larry, “you have the 
floor.” 

“We will give you twenty-five hundred 
dollars for your deal with Beasley, and a 
job. We are always looking for promising 
young men in our organization. We can 
start you at a fair salary—and the rest 
depends upon yourself.” 

“If PIl ditch Hopper you’ll hand me a 
couple of thousand dollars, and a job— 
somewhere else. . . . If I decline?” 

“We shall regard you as a competitor,” 
said Mr. Peale. 

“T seem to hear the tinkle of a 
threat,” said Larry. 

“You do,” Tolley said. ‘You can’t 
do business here. We won’t have you. 
There isn’t much of you to bust, but 
we'll bust you.” 

Larry turned to Mr. Peale with a 
smile. “I think he rather looks for- 
ward to busting me,” he said. “Kind 

of spiteful, isn’t he? Aren’t you afraid 
he'll bite you some day when you're 
feeding him?” 

“Look here, Bond,” Tolley said, with 
a black scowl, “I won’t have—” 

“Yes, you will,” said Larry; ‘‘you’ll 
have lots of things you think you won't, 

and I’m one of them. You say there isn’t 
much of me to bust. Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised, but I’m curious. Curiosity is an 
asset. It makes me want to see you make 
good. Also, if I’m worth buying off, you 
must see a chance for me to make 
myself. You’re business men, and I ac- 
cept your judgment. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. 

“In six months,” said Tolley, “PII have 
that sign of yours hanging in my office for 
a souvenir.” 

“That,” said Larry, “cinches the strap. 
In six months I’ll call. 1f my sign isn’t in 
your office, I’ll ask you to step back to 
mine—and eat it... . Good morning.” 


JN AN hour, having completed his trans- 
action with Will Beasley, Larry returned 
to the office of Hopper and Bond. Once 
there he did not hang up his hat, but 
flung it at the hook and dune himself at 
his chair. 

“Dog-gone!” he said. “It’s a con- 
spiracy. The whole world has went and 
been and gone and clubbed together to 
make me work—and I hain’t got no tools!” 

Tacitus Hopper chose this moment to 
reappear. Larry did not look up, which 
was no pretense on his part, for his mind 
was occupied, intensely interested, so that, 
as a matter of fact, he was unaware of 
his partner’s return. He was thinking, 
strangely enough, not of sawmills nor of 
pulp companies nor of labor, but of a 
young woman. “What will Alexa think?” 


he was asking himself. . Tacitus 
coughed. 

“Tace,” said Larry, ‘I’ve got us into 
trouble.” 

e Eh?” 

“I just bought—and paid for—the Red 


Mill? 

Tacitus blinked; he blinked twice. 
“The Red Mill! Honest? You hain’t gone 
and bought that white elephant?” 

“Red elephant,” corrected Larry. “Yes, 
sir, and we’re going to run it. Got to. 
Cost us five thousand dollars.” 

Tacitus shook his head. He sighed. 
“Wa-al,” he said finally, “I’ll be dad- 
blamed.” 

“I figure we’ve capital enough to put 
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it in shape. That will take time. Mean- 
while, we’ve got to live, and we can’t be 
living on our capital.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” said Tacitus. 

“Look out. Stand back. Give me 
room. I’m getting ready to turn an 
honest penny.” He laughed in the boy- 
ish, debonair manner which had gained 
him so many friends—and, perhaps, so few 
admirers. “Wait,” he said. ‘I’ve got it— 
day’s wages anyhow!” 

“What’s the idee?” 

“Stove wood,” said Larry. 

“Stove wood!” 

“Precisely. What you burn in the kitch- 
en range. Allied to timber, so we won’t 
be stepping outside our profession. I 
heard a couple of men in the post office 
complaining that they couldn’t get their 
winter's supply. Now, how many cords 
can this town burn up, and where’ll we get 
it? And where’ll we get men to saw and 
chop it, and how much can we sell it for?” 

Tacitus shook his head. “Your pa’s 
son haulin’ stove wood! ’Tain’t proper.” 

“It’s proper for Dad’s son to eat.... 
You slide out of here and find how and 
where we can get the wood. IIl mosey out 
and take orders. The idea kind of tickles 
me. Now, there’s the hotel. I’ll tackle 
the hotel first. Git out of here, Tace, for 
mealtime’s coming, and we need a meal. 
I can’t sell wood without having wood to 
deliver.” 

“Folks’ll talk.” 

“Seéms as though they talked some 
when I went bankrupt. . . . How much 
do overalls cost?” 

Tacitus still hesitated. 

“Git,” said Larry. 

“ But you got to know the price.” 

“Right.” 

“Um ... Guess I kin figger that. Men 
four dollars a day. Know where I kin git 
the wood. Tips and slashin’s. And 
haulin’. I cale late I kin lay down stove 
wood in this town for less’n five dollars a 
cord. Say we set a price of five-fifty a 
cord—reasonable. Give us a profit.” 

Larry picked up his hat from the floor. 

“But, Larry, hold on. . .. What’ll that 
young lady think?” 

“Alexa Newton?” said Larry. “Well, 
she strikes me as being the sort of girl to 
think what she ought to think.” 

Before Tacitus could frame an expostu- 
lation, Larry was gone. ‘Tacitus stared 
after him dolefully. Then a grin lighted 
his leathery face. 

“By dad,” he said, “the boy’s het up 
and bilin’. His pa’s boy. ... Haulin’ stove 
wood—after him bein’ a kind of a society 
posy all his life.” 


THE days immediately ensuing con- 
tained no leaven of leisure for Larry 
Bond. At the very beginning the hand of 
the Pulp Company had shown itself. Word 
had been disseminated through the val- 
ley that any man who worked for Hopper 
and Bond would be disqualified forever 
from a place on the Pulp Company’s 
ay roll. Therefore, teams and men were 
ka to find, and the stove-wood enter- 
prise limped. Larry bought one team and 
wagon, and managed to hire another. 
Hopper ran the buzz saw with inadequate 
help—but he ran it. And the town was 
treated to the spectacle of Larry Bond 
driving up to its woodsheds and, with 
his own unaccustomed hands, unloading 
wood. 


It must be confessed that a boyish sense 
of humor had much to do with Larry’s 
readiness to undertake this rôle. He en- 


ee the sensation of driving up to the 
ack door of a house where once he had 


been too eagerly received as an eligible 


young man of wealth. But behind this 
was something sturdier. He had been 
aroused. He was stubborn. At this stage 
in his career it is possible he did not care 
so much for rehabilitating his character as 
he did for beating Ford Tolley. It was a 
game, and Tolley was captain of the op- 
posing team. 

As for the mill, it began to look as if 
Larry had made a serious mistake in its 
peee To run a mill one must first 

ave a crew, and to get a crew against the 
will of the Pulp Company seemed impos- 
sible. Also, it is generally admitted that 
one cannot saw lumber without having 
logs. Then there is the rather important 
matter of capital to take care of pay roll 
and the purchase of supplies and such- 
like matters. But first and foremost one 
must have a mill which will run. Hopper 
and Bond discovered they would have to 
spend money to make their mill run—not a 
great sum, but a considerable sum for 
them. Five thousand dollars of their 
càpital was gone. To do business they 
would have to find more; and where they 
were to find it was an unsolved problem. 

Larry did succeed in hiring Link Dawdy, 
his father’s old millwright, to take charge 


of putting the mill in con- 
dition. Link knew his busi- 
ness. He made a survey of 
the property and handed to 
Larry alist of machinery and parts‘essential 
to its eficiency. Larry ordered what was 
needed, and Link, with what men he could 
enlist, went about his preparations. After 
sending in his orders Larry waited ten 
days, and then received half a dozen 
letters from as many firms informing him 
that they would ship on receipt of the cash. 


T WAS his initial adventure in getting 
credit. It taught him that a firm trying 
to do business without credit was in an 
exceedingly disagreeable position. It was 
humiliating; but he fancied there was 
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something to the situation other than his 
recent bankruptcy. There was no proof, 
but he believed the Pulp Company’s influ- 
ence was at work. It was a huge pur- 
chaser of mill supplies, and a suggestion 
from such a customer is likely to be 
heeded. . . . A further delay ensued before 
acknowledgment of payments was re- 
ceived and notification of shipment. 

It was now late in September. The 
mill must be ready to turn over before the 
end of November and the coming of snow, 
for then logs, if logs could be obtained, 
would be moving in on the frozen roads. 
Less than sixty days remained, and these 
days were being diminished by the inex- 
plicable delay in the arrival of shipments. 


MEANWHILE Tacitus Hopper had hit 
upon a small, desirable piece of timber, 
enough for a year’s run of the little mill. 
It was a section some five miles from the 
plant, and so within reasonable hauling 
distance on the snow. It could be bought 
for fifteen dollars an acre. But that re- 
uired nine thousand six hundred dollars! 
‘They could not spare it from their capital. 
Tacitus was downcast. He knew timber 
and he was personally acquainted with 
hard work, but he had yet to learn how 
to obtain money without giving security 
for it. : . 
“What with one thing and another,” he 
said, “I calc’late we’re about through.” 
“For the want (Continued on page 174) 


Larry did not look up.. .for his 
mind was occupied, intensely ` 
interested, so that, as a matter 
of fact, he was unaware of his 
partner’s return 
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Irving Fain Has Found 
The Only “Pull” That Counts 


“You’ve got to pull together,” he says, “if you want to get anywhere’”—And he has 
proved this fact in his own romantic career—Ten years ago Fain was “dead broke;” 
to-day, at 32, he is owner of the largest business of its kind in the world 


By Harry A. Stewart 


EN years ago a young man was 
sitting on a bench in Madison 
Square, New York City. He had 
been there since noon, and he 
intended to stay there until six 
o’clock sounded on the big bell in the 
Metropolitan Tower. From time to time, 
bootblacks, who made Madison Square 
their hunting ground, approached with 
the proffer of a shine for five cents. The 
young man waved them im- 
patiently away. He had only 
one nickel, and he expected 
to use that for his car fare to 
Brooklyn, where he lived. 

The young man was Irving 
Fain. He had been in busi- 
ness for himself for almost a 
year; and despite industry 
and a knowledge of his trade, 
he was within an eyelash of 
failure. The day was Satur- 
day. He had a pay roll of 
three hundred dollars to meet 
—and he didn’t have the 
money. On Friday he had 
gone to the bank; but the 
manager had told him they 
couldn’t make him a loan un- 
less he could get an accept- 
able endorser. All dav 
Friday and until noon on 
Saturday, when the .bank 
closed, he had searched in vain 
for someone who would en- 
dorse his note. He hadn’t the 
courage to face his employees 
without the money to pay 
them; so he sat on the bench 
in the square until six o’clock, 
when he could go back to his 
empty workrooms and resume 
his hopeless study of impend- 
ing failure. 

e had started in business 
about a year before with a 
capital of $2,700, his savings 
during five years of work. Tc 
lose it all not only meant the undoing of 
six years of hard struggle, but it involved 
poverty—or something very like it—for 
his father and mother, who were almost 
entirely dependent upon him. It meant, 
too, the failure of an ideal, the fading of 
a vision; for Fain had dreamed, ever since 
he was thirteen years old, of this very 
business. For nine years he had worked 
and saved, with the single object in view 
of being in business for himself. 

As he sat on the bench through the long 
hours on that Saturday afternoon he 
could feel crumbling about him all the 
hopes that had sustained him during 


years of grinding work and pinching econ- 
omy. Unless he could get the money to 
pay his help he would fail immediately; 
and he knew of no way by which he could 
raise thirty, let alone three hundred, 
dollars. 

To-day, at thirty-two, Fain is the sole 
owner of a business which inventories over 
a million dollars, with an annual turn-over 
of many millions. He has realized the 
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Although Mr. Fain is only thirty-two years old, he has built up 
and owns the largest business of its kind in the world. He . 
makes knitted garments, and sells them through seven stores 
and two thousand agencies. Three of the most valuable shopping 
locations in America are occupied by his establishments. 
was born in Brooklyn, attended the common schools, and then 
started working for his father in a brickyard. 
one, he went into the business of which he is now the head 


dreams of his boyhood a hundred-fold. 

“There was some hard sledding in the 
early years—but the Saturday afternoon 
that I was driven to the bench in Madison 
Square was the tightest hole I was ever 
in,” said Fain to me the other day. “I 
thought over it Saturday night and all 
Sunday, and the more I thought the more 


hopeless it seemed. 
when the bank 


‘Monday monti 
opened for business, I was the first man 


in. I told the manager I had done every- 
thing I could think of, and had failed. 

“Well, he said to me, ‘what are you 
going to do?” 


When twenty- 


“I don’t know what I’m going to do,’ 
I said. ‘I’ve just got to have that money. 
My people have got to be paid.’ 

uP suppose they have,’ he answered. 
‘And I suppose we have got to let you have 
the money you need without an endorse- 
ment.’ 

“And he did.” 

To-day Fain is the largest distributor 
of knitted garments in the Metropolitan 
District. He has seven stores 
of his own and two thousand 
agencies retailing his wares. 
On the famous beach at 
Coney Island one bather in 
four is wearing one of his 
bathing suits. His annual out- 
put of silk stockings would 
furnish a pair for every femi- 
nine taiabitane of the cities 
of Chicago and St. Louis. The 
sweaters sold over his coun- 
ters in the course of twelve 
months would provide one 
sweater for every woman in 
Seattle and Salt Lake City. 
His is the largest business of 
its kind anywhere. 

His company, of which he 
owns all the stock, is the lessee 
of three of the most valuable 
retail sites in the world. 
Two of these are in New York, 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, and on Herald 
Square. The third is at Broad 
and New Streets, in Newark, 
New Jersey, within half a 
block of what was, a few 
years ago, the second busiest 
corner in the world. 

His first advertising was by 
word of mouth. Now his ad- 
vertising bills run into six 
figures annually. Ten years 
ago he was on the verge of 
bankruptcy because he could 
. not meet a_three-hundred- 
dollar: pay roll. To-day his pay roll is 
twenty thousand dollars a week, and is 
taken care of as a matter of routine. 

Millionaires at thirty-two years of age 
are not common, even in America, the 
land of young rich men. And the men 
who chose their careers at the age of 
thirteen, and carried their vision to 
fruition in less than twenty years are still 
fewer. 

Fain’s father was a man of many ideas. 
He had the imagination to see business 
possibilities. But after he had developed 
an idea through the first hard year or two, 
he was tired of it, and wanted to try some- 


He 
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thing else. So Fain’s early years were 
passed in a home constantly harsi with 
the exacting demands of nursing a new 
business. Money was always scarce, and 
frequently non-existent. 

hen Fain was thirteen years old his 
father was running a brickyard on the 


$100,000 a year for his place on Herald 
Square alone. He bought two knitting 
machines, and a meager outfit of fixtures. 
By the time he had bought his yarn most 
of the $2,700 was swallowed up. He had 
nothing left for advertising, and his 
problem was to get people into the store. 


stayed behind the counter to wait on 
trade. People stopped to Jook, and some 
of them came in to buy.” 

Fain had the born merchant’s knowl- 
edge of the value of publicity. And he had 
such faith that the future would bring him 


the money needed for this purpose that 


Hudson River. A year before that he had 


“My first advertising idea came from during the two years when the Brooklyn 


compared building statistics with the stopping to watch a man in a white apron store was getting started he went twice a 


normal growth of 
and had made up his mind 
that within a short time 
there would be an over- 
whelming demand for build- 
ing materials. So he had 
promptly acquired a strug- 
gling brickyard in order to 
be in on the ground flocr 
when the boom came. 

Irving was helping in the 
office. He was helping re- 
luctantly, for he didn’t like 
bricks. They didn’t interest 
him. He wanted to do some- 
thing else. 


ONE day a contractor left 
a copy of a magazine in 
the office and Fain read it. 
Inithe found an article that 
was to determine the whole 
course of his life. Needless 
to say it had nothing to do 
with bricks. It described a 
man who had started in a 
small way, knitting textiles 
in a New England town, 
and had made a moderate 
success. It was illustrated 
with pictures of the factory 
and of the pretty, white- 
ainted home and the neat 
u and trotting horse 
ahh the business had 
earned. 

Fain made up his thirteen- 
year-old-mind that he, too, 
would some day be the 
owner of a little knitting 
mill, a white cottage, and a 
trotting horse. He began 
slipping over to Brooklyn, 
whenever there was an o 

ortunity, and haunting the 

nitters. He learned Enie- 
ting by “spelling” the ma- 
chine operators while they 
went out for a can of beer 
or a package of sandwiches. 
He learned the merits and 
demerits of yarns. By the 
time he was sixteen years 
old he knew the name and 
relative importance of ev- 
ery man in the industry. 

About this time the brick- 
yard business gave up the 
ghost, and the family moved 
to Brooklyn. It was up to 
Irving to contribute to the 
general support, and he got 
a job selling yarn on com- 
mission. 
dollars. 


The Longest Bridges Are Those You 
Cross Before You Come to Them 


“ CAEVERAL years ago, when I first began to branch 
out rapidly,” says Mr. Fain, “a business friend 
dropped in to see me. He seemed somewhat 

agitated. 

“‘Look here, my boy,’ he declared, ‘you’re going 
ahead too fast. Conditions don’t look very good. Labor 
is dissatisfied. Prices are rising faster than they ought 
to. This is no time to spread out in a big way.’ 

“But I don’t owe you anything, do 1? . 

“<No, I just came around as a Fiend.’ 

“T told him how much I appreciated his friendly in- 
terest—and then I added that he reminded me a little 
of an old farmer down in northwestern Texas, of whom 
I had once heard. 

“One day this farmer was looking over his hogs, when 
the idea occurred to him that if the cholera, of which he 
had been reading the night before, got into them he 
would lose about everything he had been working for. 
This depressed him a good deal. Then his eye fell on his 
cattle, and he thought that they might eat loco weed, 
and ‘up and die’ on him, the way the cattle of one of his 
neighbors had done. This made him feel still worse. 


Slumping down on a log, he glanced sorrowfully up at 
his house and barn, when the thought came to him that 
the fire insurance was due. He decided to go to town 
the next day and pay the premium. Then the dreadful 
idea came to him that, while he was on his way to town, 
his horse, which was very skittish, might run away, and 


throw him out and break his leg. Then, while he was 
laid up helpless with a broken leg, the house might 
catch fire and burn down over his head. 

“While he was thus in the depths of despair, one of 
his children, at play in the yard. incautiously stepped 
on his pet corn. handing the poor youngster a swinging 
box on the ear, he cried out: 

““¢There! That'll teach you to tread on a man when 
he’s down!’ 

“Why, Sam Williams!’ exclaimed his wife, who had 
just come out to call him to supper, ‘whatever are you 
abusing that child for? What’s the matter with you?’ 

““Oh,’ groaned Sam, ‘everything is going to the 
dogs!’ And then he told her of all his fears. 

“*Shucks!’ said his wife. ‘Stick out your tongue!’ 

“Sam obeyed. ‘I thought so,” she sniffed. ‘Every- 
thing’s all right. You’re just bilious!’ 

“After we had both laughed over the story I suggested 
to my friend that when he got back to his office he had 
better examine his tongue. And I went right ahead with 
my plans. What’s more, they came out all right.” 


ew York’s population, turning griddle cakes in a restaurant week to a night course in advertising. 
(Li 


I soon found that my 
ideas of advertising and 
those of my teacher did not 
jibe,” he remarked. “For 
one thing, the professor told 
us that unless a man had 
fifty thousand dollars with 
which to start a campaign, 
he had better not start at all. 

“That was a wallop! 
Fifty thousand dollars 
seemed to me more money 
than there was in the world. 
I felt that if I had fifty 
thousand dollars I wouldn’t 
bother to adoertise with it; 
I would retire. 

“But when I thought it 
over I made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t wait for the 
fifty thousand; I decided 
that the first spare ten dol- 
lars I got would go for space 
inthe paper. But it was a 
long, long time before I got 
that spare ten.” 


(THE first two years after 
Fain started his own busi- 
ness were his years of trial. 
He was hampered at all 
times by lack of capital. 
The money he took in over 
the counter was in his pos- 
session hardly long enough 
for him to count it! An 
anxious creditor was on 
hand to claim every dollar 
before it got cold in the cash 
drawer. 

But Fain stuck it out, 
and at the end of five years 
he had saved twenty thou- 
sand dollars out of the busi- 
ness. At that time the store 
was bringing in what would 
have been considered a very 
fair income for a family of 
moderate needs. But È ain 
never saw anything in his 
first establishment but a 
stepping stone. 

“I had been watching for 
an opening on Fulton Street 
in Brooklyn for two years,” 
he said. “On the day my 

ass book showed an even 
alance of twenty thousand 
dollars one of the choicest 
locations on the street was 
vacated. I had made up my 
mind that when I had thirty 


e first week he earned seven window,” Fain told me. “I was so fasci- thousand I would open up on Fulton 


nated that I stayed until someone elbowed Street. I didn’t want to go through 


It took him three years to save his first 
thousand dollars. In two years more he 
had $2,700. This, he decided, was enough 
capital for a start in business. He was 
just twenty-one years old. 

For forty dollars a month he rented a 
small store in Brooklyn. That was a large 
sum for him in those days. Now he pays 


me out of my place. As I walked back 
to my new store it occurred to me that 
New York people always have time to stop 
and look at anything that has action in it. 

“My store had a doorway in the center 
with a show window on each side. I put 
one of my knitting machines in the win- 
dow, where I operated it, while my sister 


another period of merchandising with too 
little capital. 

“But when I saw this store I could not 
withstand the temptation. I went in 
over my head again. My entire resources 
were in the store in the form of fixtures and 
stock. As far as cash was concerned I was 


broke again.” (Continued on page 182) 


Experiences of a “Cop” 


In seventeen years I have answered more than 110,000 questions—I have chased 
burglars in dark hallways, arbitrated family quarrels, and met with such 
strange cases as that of the landlord who tramps the street at 
night for fear that his tenants will tear down and burn 
up the apartment house in which they live 


By John Fallon 


For the past seventeen years a patrolman on the New York police force 


T TWO a. M., one 
bitter cold 
night last win- 
ter, a woman 
wholivedinan 

apartment house near 
Lexington Avenue and 
Ninety-sixth Street, New 
York, came to me on my 
pe to complain about 

er husband, who had 
locked her out of the 
house. I went with her 
to see if I could get her 
admitted to her home, 
and on our way there 
she told me about the 
quarrel. 

It had started shortly 
after the return of hus- 
band and wife from a 
dance. The wife had 
been dancing in shoes 
that were much too 
small for her. Upon 
reaching home she found 
that her feet pained her, 
and when her husband 
had suggested that she 
should lay out a nice lit- 
tle supper she had asked 
him to prepare it. But 
he had said that his feet 
hurt too—and refused. 
Then his wife told him 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself. 

This had led to further words. The 
husband let his temper get away with 
him, knocked the chairs about, smashed 
some dishes, and finally he pushed his 
wife out of the apartment and locked the 
door. 

When we reached the woman’s home 
the door of the apartment was still locked. 
At first the husband refused to open, but 
when he learned that an officer was there 
he readily admitted us. I saw at a glance 
the woman’s story about what had hap- 
pened was not exaggerated. The floor 
was littered with broken china and the re- 
mains of a mirror. And in this wreckage 
the wife pointed out to me some bright- 
colored fragments, the remains of a Chi- 
nese tea set. 

“That was my nicest china,” she said 
tearfully. “He deliberately took the cups, 
saucers, and teapot from the sideboard, 
and smashed them on the floor.” Then, 
turning to her husband, she said, “Joe, I 
could forgive you everything you’ ve done 
except that.” 

The husband said nothing in reply. He 


t 
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and poor. 


upon to settle. 


John Fallon has been on the New York police force since 1906. His 
beats have been in the Thirty-ninth Precinct, one of the busiest dis- 
tricts in the city, covering an area of several square miles and in- 
cluding every kind of neighborhood, fashionable, rich, well-to-do, 
In this article, Policeman Fallon tells of his varied expe- 
riences and of some of the difficult human problems he has been called 
He says that what a policeman isn’t expected to 
know is hardly worth remembering, and he figures that during his 
time on duty, allowing for an average of twenty-two a day, he has 
answered 110,176 appeals for information from people from all parts of 
the country. Fallon has a high standing as an efficient and dependable 
officer. He has been commended for bravery in the performance of duty 


was still angry and resented my being 
there. “Look here,” I said to him, “this 
quarrel isn’t something I can settle except 
as regards one thing: Its a very cold 
night, and this woman is your wife. 
You’ve got to let her stay in, or I’ll have 
to take you to the lockup.” 

“Oh, Pi promise to let her stay in.” 

Then I went back to my post. On the 
evening of the next day the husband came 
to me, and I could see that he had begun 
to feel ashamed of himself. He said he 
hoped I wouldn’t feel I had to make any 
pepo of what had happened the night be- 
ore. 

“Not unless somebody makes a com- 

int,” I said; “and I guess nobody will 


“My wife seems to think she may leave 
home. I can’t say I blame her, though I 
don’t want my home broken up. She’s 
got something on her mind, and I can’t 
find out just what it is.” 

“By the way,” I said, “have you re- 
placed your wife’s tea set yet?” 

He looked at me in astonishment as 


though I had given him 
a brilliant idea. ‘“‘Gra- 
cious, no!” he exclaimed. 
“PIldo that right away!” 

A few days later, 
when the wife stopped 
me on the street, she was 
all smiles. “You were so 
kind the other night,” 
she said, “that I want to 
thank you. I’ve been 
ashamed of myself ever 
since and feel I ought to 
tell you that some of the 
things I said to my hus- 
band were mean enough 
to make anyone smash 
the china. But every- 
thing’s all right now. 
I’ve even got a new tea 
set—a very nice one.” 

My seventeen years’ 
work as a New York po- 
liceman has been in the 
Thirty-ninth Precinct, 
one of the busiest police 
districts in the city, cov- 
ering an area of several 
square miles, extending 
from Fifth Avenue to 
the East River and from 
Eighty-sixth to One 
Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street. 

It seems to me that on 
my tours in this district I have come in 
contact with more different kinds of peo- 
ple than I would have done had I been 
touring the world. The district has repre- 
sentatives of every nationality and race 
and every class of people—millionaires, 
well-to-do, and poor. ` 


ONE of the most interesting experiences 
I ever had came to me in another case 
as the result of a woman’s complaint 
against her husband. He had once had 
a good job but lost it through his slack- 
ness. For years he had refused to take 
any position that seemed to him unworthy 
of his capacity and family name. 

One day this man’s wife, a dark-haired, 
big-eyed little woman, very neat and at- 
tractıve-looking, came up to me at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street and Third Ave- 
nue. “Officer,” she said, “I’ve got to ask 
you to arrest my husband. e doesn’t 
support me any more.” 

told her that I could not arrest her 
husband without a warrant and that to 
get one she would have to go to the domes- 
tic relations court. A few days later she 
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came to me at ten o'clock at night with 
the copy of a warrant. “My husband’s 
worse than ever,” she said. “Last week 
after I saw you he promised me to go to 
work. I found him a job in a paint store. 
Now he refuses to take it.” 

Together we went to her home, and 
there I saw her husband. He was about 
forty-two years old, with longish hair, 
rather distinguished-looking. His hands 
were white and slender and seemed never 
to have come in contact with much hard 
work. His clothes were neat enough, but 
much worn and frayed. 

“Look here, old top,” I said, “your wife 
wants you locked up. She’s got a warrant 
out against you!” 

“Maimie!” he cried in amazement, 
staring at his wife. ‘You haven’t done 

“Yes, I have, Martin,” she said. 
“You’ve broken your promise to me to go 
to work, for the last time!” 

But Martin only laughed. “This is a 
scare!” he said. “You can’t fool me, 
Maimie! You've always been a good wife, 
and you aren’t going to turn against me 
now becaire I’m down on my luck!’ 

Then he turned on me. “Look here, 
oficer. This is only a joke. Why, I’ma 
fresco painter—an interior decorator. 
I'm worth a hundred dollars a week. She 
got me a job at eighteen. I simply 
couldn’t afford to take it.” 


“A fresco painter!” exclaimed his wife. 
“How many times, Martin, have I asked 
ou not to call yourself a fresco painter! 
ou’re only a painter by name! You 
don’t work at if Why don’t you say you 
used to be a fresco painter.” 

When I explained to Martin that unless 
he could get his wife to withdraw her 
complaint he would have-to go to the 
lockup, he sank down on a chair, his 
hands on his knees, beads of perspiration 
standing out on his Forehead, “Impos- 
sible!” he cried. “Why, if you take me 
to jail now, I’ll have to spend the night in 
acell! I won’t be able to get bail!’ 

With quivering lips, he turned to his 
wife, ““Maimie! Maimie! For heaven’s 


sake—don’t!”’ 


Be his wife wasn’t wavering a bit. 
Suddenly Martin got up, put his arms 
around her, and hugged and kissed her be- 
tween agonized pleas for one more chance. 
For a moment his wife stood rigid as a 
statue, entirely unmoved. Then, sud- 
denly she threw her arms around him, 
crying, “Martin! Oh, Martin! If you’d 
only do the right thing!” And she kissed 
him eagerly on the mouth, cheeks, and 
forehead. 

I was thmking to myself that now she 
would surely relent, but I was mistaken. 
“Come on!” she safd. “He’s got to go to 
jail! All this hugging and kissing is only 
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on the surface! It doesn’t amount to a 
row of pins! I’m going to see this thing 
through now, or he'll never do another 
day’s work as long as he lives!” 

artin got down on his knees, pleading 
with all the eloquence of a man asking to 
be saved from the electric chair. “PI 
work! Oh, I'll work!” he promised. “T’ll 
do anything if you won’t send me to jail 
to-night!” 

“I just don’t believe you,” returned his 
wife. “I wouldn’t let you off if you were 
to lie at my feet at full length!” 

Then we started for the station house, 
Maimıe going along. On the way down- 
stairs, Martin kept up his pleading. On 
the street he dragged behind, imploring 
his wife for mercy at every step. He kept 
saying that he had come of a good fami 
and that it was a disgrace to go to nail 
In the station house he pleaded with the 
lieutenant and me. “Have a heart! Oh, 
have a heart! You can fix this if you 
want to!” 

But we couldn’t—as lon 
wanted him arrested we had 
in custody. 

i “Shall we put him in a cell?” I asked 
er. 

o she said, firmly, “put him in a 

cell. 

Before she left the station house the 

wife went up to her husband and said, “I 

know you haven’t (Continued on page 177) 


as his wife 
to keep him 


Ten Things I Wish People Would Do—and 
Ten Things I Wish ‘They Wouldn't Do 


Ten Things I Wish 
People Would Do 


1. Make the policeman your confidant. 
Tell him your complaints promptly, when 
these are important enough to deserve 
police attention. 

2. If old people or young children in 
your family are apt to lose their way 
when out for a walk, be sure to have the 
name and address of such individuals 
written on a card and fastened in their 
clothing. 

3. Provide yourself with a police whis- 
tle. Blowing the whistle will usually 
frighten away anyone attempting to mo- 
lest you. 

4. Remember that ae must be reason- 
ably suspicious, and not trust every 
prosperous-looking stranger. Up-to-date 
thieves don’t look like thugs. 

5. Make a memorandum of the case 
and movement number of your watch and 
of the serial numbers of your securities; 
make a description of all gous valuables. 
This information is vital to the police 
when your property is lost or stolen. 

6. When you close up your house in 
summer, be sure to report the fact to the 
station house in your district. Take your 
valuables with you. Thieves can enter 
any house, no matter how well barred and 
locked, if they have time enough. 


By John Fallon 


7. Storekeepers should have their safes, 
cash registers, and valuable merchandise 
expated to the plain view of the passing 
policemen. The store should be kept par- 
tially lighted. 

8. Remember that when, upon leaving 
yous home, you pull down the shades or 
leave a note in the door or letter box say- 
ing you will be back at a certain hour, 
you may be giving valuable information 
to thieves. 

9. Remember that if you hang expen- 
sive clothing or furs on the line for an 
airing and then go out and leave them, it 
is only your good luck if you find them 
there when you come back. 

10. If you have reason to believe that a 
burglary is being committed in your neigh- 
borhood, keep cool. Quietly telephone 
police headquarters. 


Ten Things I Wish 
People Wouldn’t Do 


1. Don’t scare children by telling them 
when they are “bad” that the cop will 
lock them up. Children are one of the 
pest sources of information a policeman 

as. 

2. Don’t resent “it when a policeman 
comes to make inquiries at your house. 
A neighbor may have complained about 
your dog or your phonograph. 


3. Don’t complain to a policeman about 
your neighbors for trivial reasons. 

4. Don’t ask a policeman to arrest 
someone on a pretext, when your real rea- 
son is a grudge. 

5. Don’t hae a policeman with neg- 
lect of duty because your sleep has been 
disturbed by unnecessary noises. He 
may have been busy elsewhere and not 
have known of conditions in your street 
until informed by you. . 

6. Don’t get angry when a policeman 
explains that he can’t take sides in a dis- 
pute between you and your landlord, or 
interfere in family matters. 

7. Don’t be offended if a policeman 
cannot chat with you as long as you may 
wish about the weather, politics, and other 
everyday affairs. He has to obey the de- 
partment’s rules about conversation on 
post. 

8. Don’t blame the policeman if the 
lay or vacation resort recommended b 
han doesn’t prove all you had hoped. 
Your taste and his may not be the same. 

9. Don’t, when you come to a crossing 
where a policeman is regulating traffic, 
try to go across until the officer gives pe- 
destrians the right of way. 

10. Don’t, on stormy days, pull your 
umbrella down over your head and torge 
across the street, trusting that drivers of 
vehicles will see you. The sleet may be 
driving in their faces as well as yours. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


His Hair is White But His Heart is Young 


OST folks grow old because 
they forget howto play. They 
lose the thrill they used to get 
out of building houses with 
blocks, or making snow men 
in the back yard. They grow content with 
house slippers, a 
pipe, and a news- 
paper as companions 
for leisure hours.” 

That’s the belief 
of C. F. Weber, of 
Omaha, who has cre- 
ated a world of intri- 
cately constructed 
electrical toys in 
his play time after 
work, Though his 
hair is white from a 
quarter century’s 
work at the engrav- 
ers trade, he still 
plays with manikins 
and makes them 
live in toy cities, 
work at trades, and 
build miniature 
houses. 

The building of 
eight-inch manikins 
so that their every 
action seems human, 
so that they work 
at trades and seem 
to hold conversation 
with one another, 
has brought Mr. 
Weber two World’s Fair 
prizes. The construc- 
tion of miniature cities 
and of scenes from na- 
ture has brought him a 
clientele of buyers, who 
order in advance for 
state fair exhibits. 

His creations—such 
as those he calls “(The 
Storm,” “The Village 
Blacksmith,” and “The 
Builders” —have sold 
for eight hundred dol- 
lars apiece. But he gets 
his greatest satisfaction 
from the fun he has had 
in making them, not 
from the money. 

So real are the scenes 
Mr. Weber creates for 
his little men’s work- 
shops that his name is 
always remembered by 
the school children of 
Omaha and the Middle 
West. The mention of 
“The Village Black- 
smith” to an eight-year- 
old boy brings immedi- 
ate enthusiasm. He tells of the miniature 
shop, the smith and his associates at work, 
ready to shoe a horse. 

The action of “The Storm,” staged in 
a bay by the sea, takes place in seven 
minutes. Beginning at dusk, the houses 
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on the sky line of the scene light up one 
by one, with the realistic effect of the 
sky line of a big city. Then comes the 
summer lightning. 

Little boats in the bay in the foreground 
hurry back and forth with their cargoes, 
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C. F. Weber of Omaha, an engraver by trade, is the creator of almost mi- 
raculous playthings. He puts life into eight-inch figures and makes them 


live in toy cities, work at trades, and build miniature houses. 
picture Mr. Weber is working on a toy known as ‘‘The Builders.” 
house under construction, thirty inches long by twenty wide. 
scene opens, the house has just the framework and part of the roof. 
mechanical men complete the chimney, put sheeting on the roof, lay floor- 
ing of the porch, pick up lumber, and mix mortar. In the miniature black- 
smith shop the smith and his helpers are getting ready to shoe a horse 


a fierce wind blows. The waves toss 
against the ships. When the storm reaches 
the height of its fury, one of the boats 
strikes a rock and sinks. 

A calm follows the storm. The moon 
rises; and then morning comes. The old 
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mill on the cliff starts its day’s work, and 
the old-fashioned water-wheel turns at the 
head of a waterfall. 

Daylight to darkness, without the slight- 
est sound of machinery, with not even a 
hint of a delicate controlling mechanism— 
that’s the story of 
“The Storm.” But 
picture that “storm” 
taking place at the 
foot of a city whose 
houses are only four 
inches high, with 
boats upon the ba 
smaller than a man’s 
hand. The whole 
scene is only six feet 
high and fifteen feet 
wide. The “ocean” 
with the moonlight 
shining upon it, is 
only a two hundred 
gallon tank. 

The real genius 

in Mr. Weber’s toy 
storm lies in the 
realism of the scenes. 
He spent days con- 
cealing the slightest 
trace of the small 
bellows that create 
the wind, in timing 
thelevertowreckthe 
ship, and in work- 
ing out a system of 
wiring so that the 
picture would come 
to life at the touch of 
an electric button. But 
he likes to tell about 
the fun he had making 
this scene. The idea of 
the actual work involved 
does not impress him 
at all. 
In “The Builders,” 
which Mr. Weber con- 
structed for the Omaha 
Building Show, a minia- 
ture house, only thirty 
inches long and twenty 
inches wide, was shown 
under construction. Lil- 
liputian men, represent- 
ing every building trade, 
are seen at work. A 
bricklayer, only eight 
inches high, stands on a 
scaffold finishing a chim- 
ney; another worker is 
putting sheeting on the 
roof; a third is laying 
flooring on the porch, 
and others pick up lum- 
ber and mortar. 

When the scene otf 

“The Builders” opens, 
the house has just the framework and a 
part of the roof in place. As the story 
progresses, the house—on a scale of one 
and one-half inches to the foot—is built 
by the manikins. 

Mr. Weber has not limited his play 


In the upper 
It is a 
When the 
The 


instinct to the construction of miniature 
cities and the breathing of life into little 
manikins. In his so-called recess time 
after work, he has built his own house, 
painted the pictures on the walls, and 
made the furniture, with its hand-carvings 
and delicate tracery. He has even con- 
structed the chandeliers. 

Shortly before he went West from 
Chicago, twenty-eight years ago, Mr. 
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Weber amused himself during his leisure 
hours for four years, making a mechanical 
city, which was awarded the grand prize 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. State fair 
stands in the Middle West are still exhibit- 
ing that miniature town, although auto- 
mobiles have replaced the horse cars of 
Mr. Weber’s play city. At the Trans- 
Mississippi. Exposition, Mr. Weber dis- 
played a handmade clock constructed of 
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no fewer than forty-five thousand pieces. 

There is hard work and painstaking 
detail in the construction of these minia- 
ture electrical-mechanical scenes, but 
work becomes play when a man loves it; 
and Mr. Weber loves the making of toys 
with all the zeal of a boy who is winding 
his first baseball, or a girl who is cutting 
out dresses for her newest doll. 

HAZEL BURCH JOLLEY 


She Teaches a Sunday-School Class With 1,600 Members 


HEN the young fraternity 

man of the University of 

Missouri turns out at eight 

o’clock on Sunday morn- 

ing to go to Sunday-school, 
there’s a reason. The reason is Miss Jessie 
Burrall. 

She directs the “Burrall Sunday-school 
Class,” at Columbia, Missouri, in 
which sixteen hundred university 
and Stephens College students are 
enrolled. More than a thousand 
of these students show up each 
Sunday morning promptly at nine- 
thirty o’clock. 

Miss Burrall has been teaching 
a Sunday-school class since she 
was thirteen years old. In the 
little Minnesota town where she 
spent the earlier years of her life, 
she attended a Baptist church 
whose congregation was so small 
that every member had to help. 
So a group of little girls was en- 
trusted to this other little girl’s 
spiritual guidance. 

Jessie Burrall planned to be a 
school-teacher and was educated 
for that career at the State Teach- 
ers’ College at St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, and later at Minnesota 
University. Then for five years 
she taught at the State Teachers’ 
College. While there she did a 
unique piece of work in geography, 
which had to do with the develop- 
ing of world-friendliness through 
pictures. This work attracted the 
attention of Gilbert Grosvenor, 
editor of the “National Geograph- 
ic Magazine,” and Miss Burrall 
was called to the staff of the 
National Geographic in the capac- 
ity of chief of school service. 
hes work took her on lecture trips 
from Maine to California. 

While she was in Washington, 
D. C., with the National Geo- 
graphic, Miss Burrall organized 
her first big Sunday-school class. 
It wasn’t big to begin with; in fact, 
its only members were six girls, 
who met each Sunday morning at 
Calvary Baptist Church. 

Then the United States entered 
the World War, and thousands of 
girl war-workers began to pour 
into Washington, and the class 
jumped to a membership of eighteen hun- 
dred. Its contributions amounted to 
twenty thousand dollars a year. 

The girls represented fifteen denomina- 
tions, and came from forty different states. 
The organization became famous as the 
world’s largest Sunday-school class for 
women. 

Before long, Miss Burrall’s achievement 


world. 


came to the attention of Dr. James Wood, 
of Columbia, Missouri, president of 
Stephens College for Women. For eight 
years he had been trying to find a woman 
whose life was controlled by the spiritual 
values, who was college-bred, conversant 
with modern educational ideas, and who 
had organizing ability. Then, in Miss Bur- 
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Miss Jessie Burrall, of Columbia, Missouri, teaches one 
of the most successful Sunday-school classes in the 


rall, he found the woman he was looking for. 
She came to Columbia in February of 
1921, took charge of the department of 
religious education at Stephens College, 
and organized a Sunday-school class of 
Stephens College and University of Mis- 
souri women. At that time, two hundred 
and fifty girls enrolled. By June the mem- 
bership had jumped to six hundred. 


Five feet in height and weighing only one 
hundred and fifteen pounds, she has the energy and 
magnetism to conduct a class with 1,600 members, 
of whom more than a thousand attend meetings every 
Sunday morning. Her pupils are students of Stephens 
College for Women and of the University of Missouri 


When the class reopened in the fall, 
Miss Burrall announced that it would be 
opened to men from the university as well 
as women. Columbia citizens were in- 
clined to smile at this. University men, 
some of them said, would hardly get up 
early on the one morning they had free, 
when the only attraction was a Sunday- 

achool clase: 

But Miss Burrall knew what 
she was doing. She had opened 
her class to university men only 
after numbers of them had come 
to her and literally begged to be 
let in! 

Since that time, records of the 
Burrall Class show that more than 
a thousand men from more than 
half the states in the Union have 
been represented there one or 
more times. The class member- 
ship is now close to two thousand, 
and is rapidly growing. The 
Burrall Class is affliated with the 
Baptist Church, but members are 
from all denominations. Forty 
per cent are Baptists and fifteen 
per cent are Methodists, while the 
rest are Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Christian Scientists, and 
Unitarians. There is even one 
Brahman, a Sikh. 

Miss Burrallisa humandynamo, 
spending her strength prodigally, 
but apparently drawing on some 
unseen force for renewed vitality. 
She is a rather fragile-looking 
little woman, scarcely more than 
five feet in height, and weighing 
only one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. 

During the week she gives her 
time to lecturing and to teaching 
her courses in religious education 
at Stephens College. But if you 
could see her on Sunday morning 
when she faces her great class, 
poy would never guess that she 

ad worked hard all the week. 
Her enthusiasm and freshness of 
energy would make you conclude 
that she had done nothing but 
rest and save her strength for the 
Sunday-morning message to her 
pupils. 

She is doing a pioneer work in 
her field. The theory on which she 
works is that young people really 
want religion. “Every boy and girl 1s 
innately spiritual,” she says, “and it is to 
satisfy that indefinable impulse for re- 
ligion that they come to my class.” 

Miss Burrall reads more than thirty 
magazines each month, both frivolous 
and serious ones, in order to know what 
her young people are reading. To her, 
everything is interesting. And she has a 
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tremendous faith in -humanity—the kind 
of faith that people respond to. 

“I preach no ‘ism,’ and no sensational 
doctrine,” she says. “The New Testament 
is good enough for me, and I am perfectly 
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willing that people shall interpret it to suit 
themselves, provided they are willing to 
pray definitely and daily. I believe that 
prayer is just as essential as breathing and 
just as natural. I believe in a personal 


God. I believe in folks. I just naturally 
love them. And university men and wom- 
en are, first of all, lovable. America may 
well be proud of her present crop.” 

RUTH BROWNING PHILLIPS 


A Bedridden Boy With Friends by the Thousand 


HE story 
lof Lester 
Picker, a 
seventeen- 
ear-old 
boy, of dan Ysidro, 
California, is one 
of almost incredible 
pluck. I saw him, 
lying on his bed at 
his home down 
near the Mexican 
line, with a broken 
back and a body 
paralyzed below the 
waist. 

During his junior 
year at high school, 
he fell from a radio 
mast, striking a ga- 
rage roof. Forced to 
spend ten months in 
a sanitarium, and 
the remainder of his 
senior year in bed 
at home, the ordi- 
nary boy would have 
utterly abandoned 
hope. But Lester’s 
heart was set on 
graduating. With 
the aid of a teacher, 
who visited him 
often, his work was 
arranged so that he 
was able to make 
enough credits to 
graduate. His part in the program of 
commencement day was given by wire- 
less. A receiver was installed in the audi- 
torium. Lester was notified when his turn 
came and, with his headpiece strapped on, 
he sent a message to his classmates and 
audience that was probably unique in the 
annals of commencements. Lester’s chair 
on the platform was vacant, but he was 
there. Ereathless, the audience sat until 
he signed off with his customary, “‘Good 
night; Station 6ZH.” 

o him there was nothing novel in 
sending out his voice by radio. For 
several years he had been a radio fan, 
making his first wireless set with his own 
hands, and persistently improving it until 
he now has a ninety-foot mast and a 
radius of four thousand miles. He has 
communicated with forty states, works 
regularly thirty-seven of them, and his 
messages have been picked up by ships 
half way across the Pacific and nearly 
one thousand miles out in the Atlantic. 

He is probably the best-known and 
most popular amateur from Puget Sound 
to San ices: He holds two licenses— 
first-class amateur’s and first-class com- 
mercial. He also fills two important offices 
in the radio world. He has a commission 
as superintendent of the first California 
District, for the American Radio Relay 
League, which means that he has charge 
of relaying messages. 

For instance, an amateur wants to send 
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This is Station 6ZH, from which Lester Picker, of San Ysidro, has communi- 


cated with forty states. 
back in a fall from a radio mast, but he kept on with his studies, graduated 
and took part—by radio—in the commencement exercises. 
become the best-known amateur between Puget Sound and San Diego. 
messages have been picked up by ships half way across the Pacific and nearly 
At seventeen, he already fills two im- 
portant positions in the radio world, one as superintendent for the American 
Radio Relay League and the other as Radio Traffic Cop for San Diego 


a thousand miles out in the Atlantic. 


a message beyond the radius of his 
equipment; Lester picks it up and sends 
it on. Or maybe a message cannot go 
direct: Santa Ba for instance, can- 
not radio Los Angeles direct, as there is 
some obstacle that hasn’t been figured out 
yet. So the message is sent to San Diego, 
and relayed. Lester makes his reports of 
relays to “Q.S.T.” the magazine of the 
American Radio Relay League. In one 
month he has relayed as many as four 
hundred and twenty messages. In this 
way he brings the whole country to his 
bedside. 

As I entered his room I looked in aston- 
ishment at the walls. They were almost 
covered with cards and photographs from 
radio fans with whom he has communi- 
cated. At one side hung a large map, on 
which had been marked the places he has 
“worked.” They included every one of 
the nine radio districts in the United 
States, besides Canada, Panama, Alaska, 
Mexico, and Cuba. 

As the “Radio Traffic Cop” for San 
Diego, his job is to prevent interference 
by amateurs during the time allotted to 
broadcasting, between seven-thirty and 
ten P.M. Lester has lots of time to listen 
in, and when he catches an interloper he 
warns him not to violate regulations. On 
a second offense he reports to the radio 
inspector. at San Francisco, who has 
authority to cancel licenses. 

Probably few boys of Lester’s age 


During his junior year in high school, Lester broke his 


“own” as much of 
the United States, 
or are as rich in 
entertainment re- 
sources ashe. When 
he is not sending 
or receiving wireless 
messages, being en- 
tertained by hisown 
family, reading, or 
writing to or re- 
ceiving letters from 
radio pals, his mind 
is busy on some im- 
provement of his 
apparatus, or trying 
out some new idea. 

A sample of one 
of the letters Les- 
ter receives from 
radio friends is sug- 
gestive of the new 
“Radio English” 
that promises to 
influence our lan- 
guage. You will see 
how all words are 
cut as short as pos- 
sible by leaving out 


letters: 
Since then he bas Dear OM (Old Man) 
s 6ZH: Many thnx 


(thanks) for ur (your) 
early reply to my let- 
ter. Yes, your fone 
(radiophone) and C 

(continuous wave) 
vry (vary) QSA (clear and distinct) up hr 
(here). { can always tell ur sending be- 
fore I hr (hear) u (you) sign of. I know that 
mitt of urs. HI (laugh). Next time I’m dwn 
(down) ur way I sure am going to stop in. I 
saw a picture of u in bed, and ur set, in some 
radio magazine. . .. My sidekick, 6BNV, at 
Oceanside, told me that he stopped in on way 
back from Tia-Juana, and saw you. He said it 
looked like u had abt (about) three thousand 
bucks worth of apparata (apparatus). CMP. 

I noted on the wall a queer piece of 
Lester’s construction that suggested to my 
mind a miniature revolving clothes-line. 

“Something new, Lester?” asked the 
teacher who had taken me to see him. 

“Just something I’m experimenting 
with; maybe an improvement.” 

“Does it work?” 

“I think it will, after I’ve finished it.” 

He had made, there on his bed, a receiv- 
ing set for this teacher, to show his appre- 
ciation of her visits; and a couple of his 
old school chums had installed it in her 
home. 

“Did they teach you radio in the high 
school?” I asked. 

“No; it can’t be learned that way. You 
just have to get into it and dig it up for 
yourself, little by little.” 

That is what he has been doing. He is 
still at it, there on his air mattress, in that 
little room which is his whole world, in a 
physical sense; but in a larger and very 
true sense the whole wide world is his. 
JOHN F. COWAN 
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MANY A MEAL IS MADE ON SOUP 


+ 


f Jà manip for health—yes every day— 
£ 


Gives you strength for work or play. 
Appetites get fresh ambition, 
And your food yields more nutrition. 


Good hot soup nourishes and 
invigorates. lt tones digestion. It is 
both food and appetizer. Eat it every 
day. Physicians will tell you how good 
it is for you. But prove it to yourself ` 
with Campbell’s Vegetable Soup—that 
hearty and delicious blend of thirty-two 
different ingredients, including fifteen 
tempting vegetables, strength-giving 
cereals, invigorating broth of fine beef. 
Here is real food in plentiful measure, a 
treat to your taste—a tonic wholesome 
dish that benefits as much as it satisfies. 
Countless people make it the main dish |% / 
of their luncheon or supper. And, of j 
course, it is a big part of any dinner. 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 


ap CAMPBELL Soup a i 
U CAMDEN, NeJ., U i 


12 cents a can 


Fe tas Ny Woe. 


TOOK FoR TPE REDE 
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The Girl Who Was the Life of the Party 


the things that to almost any outsider are 
bound to look a little funny. Pity the 
oman to whom they have never been 
rea 

No need to practice any dreamy look 
for Russell. Jessie felt, rather, that she 
should veil her eyes to keep them from 
being utterly shameless. As for Cousin 
Tom’s “Oh, the moonlight is so beauti- 
ful it—it makes me feel queer and sad” — 
moonlight with Russell beside her was so 
lovely with the frightened poignancy of 
loveliness that fades, her throat felt tight 
with the very hurt of it. Silence, when it 
fell between the two of them, was as warm, 
as waiting, as April dark. 

She had thought at first that Russell 
was cynical, reserved; but he confessed to 
her that this was just a bluff, because he 
was shy, afraid of new people. 

“‘You’re shy, too, aren’t you?” he asked. 

Jessie Smith, taking off the baggage 
man in Claytonsville, dancing the Argen- 
tine tango with Billy Porter, the two 
alone in the middle of the ballroom floor— 
Jessie Smith shy! 

She dropped her lashes to the cream of 
her cheek. 

“No,” she said honestly. And then 
added, with a rush of real shyness, “Just 
with you.” 

“And you’re the only person in the 
world I’m not a particle shy with. Isn’t 
it queer? The only person I’ve ever met 
that I didn’t feel stiff and offish with at 
first. I—some way at the very first mo- 
ment I knew you’d always understand.” 


ND during the glamorous weeks of 

their engagement—Jessie stayed on 
after her month and visited Russell’s 
mother, ashy little woman who capitulated 
as completely as her son to the lovely 
stranger— during all the weeks, Jessie was 
this different person. Cousin Tom had 
been right. Russell would never have fallen 
in love with Jessie Smith of Claytons- 
ville, he would have been afraid of her; 
Russell, who had never been afraid of 
war, or of business, or of life. 

When she was not with Russell, the de- 
ceit of it worried her. This other Jessie 
she had been for twenty-four years; Rus- 
sell’s Jessica for fewer weeks. Suppose 
some day she should forget and revert to 
the more familiar self? Then, too, some 
day she would have to take Russell to 
C)aytonsville. Could she keep on fooling 
him there? Jessica Smith, trying to be 
shy, soft, sweet, lovely, mysterious in 
Claytonsville!.. .““Oh, come on, Jess, show 
the Harveys the way old Stevie comes in 
to get a shave!”. .. .““What on earth’s the 
matter, Jess? Are you sick, or mad at 
somebody, or what?” 

When she was with Russell, she forgot 
doubts and fears. The sweet, loving, sym- 
pathetic Jessie was just as real as the mad- 
cap surface of her, and it was the sweet- 
ness that Russell called out. Buffoonery 
became tender gayety for him; jest be- 
came coquetry; geniality, bluff kindliness, 
became tenderness, womanly sympathy. 
It was not pretense exactly, this was the 
real Jessie that her lover saw. But the 


(Continued from page 10) 


other Jessie was real, too, the madcap 
whom men laughed at, but did not love. 

This was why, sometimes, she shivered 
for a moment, even in Russell’s arms, as 
though some cold w:nd from the future 
had blown across her heart. And each 
time she promised herself she would find a 
way to keep this other Jessie down for- 
ever. Even when she had to take Russell 
to Claytonsville, she would find a way. 


EFORE she went back Russell’s 

mother was to give a party for her 
to all the young people of Greenacres, 
formally to announce her engagement. 
Jessie, helping with the -plans, thought 
with a rueful smile that this was the only 
party she had ever really planned for. A 
party of Jessie Smith’s in Claytonsville 
was sure to be a riot. No need to worry 
about refreshments, ice cream and cake, 
salad and coffee, cheese sandwiches and 
ginger ale—anything would do. One 
huge success had been managed on mere 
popcorn. No need to worry about clothes. 
Any dress that was clean and whole 
would serve. 

But Jessica Smith, Russell’s shy, sweet, 
lovely, mysterious Jessica, in Greenacres, 
that was a different matter. She spent 
hours in earnest, daughterly discussion 
with Mrs. Baldwin over the relative mer- 
its of rich, homemade layer cake such as 
everybody really loved, and caterer’s 
white-of-egg confections which nobody 
liked but were smart. Before the day for 
the party she had taken on many of Mrs. 
Baldwin’s anxieties. Would the Parkers 
really get back in time to come? Could 
the caterer be absolutely depended on for 
the ice cream? Would anybody want to 
dance on such a hot night? Should there 
be a few tables of bridge for the older peo- 
ple, and what if that fast Mrs. Lewisohn 
should suggest playing for money at good 
old Doctor Parker’s table? By the ar- 
tival of the big day Jessie was almost as 
tense with worry as Russell’s mother. Jes- 
sie Smith, who had always treated parties 
with the high-spirited contempt that they 
deserve! 


Ber of course, this was not Jessie Smith 
of Claytonsville;. this was Russell’s 
sweet, shy, mysterious Jessica. As she 
came down the broad curving stairs that 
night, Russell, waiting at the foot, lost a 
heartbeat at the sheer loveliness of her. 
She was in white, some misty stuff as 
dreamily ethereal as moonlight on snow. 
Her golden-brown hair was brushed back 
from her white forehead as simply as a 
child’s. She seemed almost childishly 
innocent and sweet and frail standing 
there, her hand on the mahogany stair 
rail. 

She smiled—a child’s Do-I-look-nice 
smile; but at the touch of Russell’s hand, 
the woman in her flamed in her face like 
sunrise. Her voice was flutelike, sweet 
and softened to the tone of the beloved. 
Here was a sweetheart for a man! 

Mrs. Baldwin came in from the dining- 
room, adjusting a difficult hook in the 
shoulder of her gray gown, deep lines of 


worry between her eyes. She was shyly 
unused to entertaining, nothing but the 
coming of a new daughter would have 
forced this responsibility upon her. 
“The ice cream has come,” she said, 


“and Mrs. Vance’s card table. Does 
everything look all right?” 
“Everything looks beautiful,” said 


Jessica, wishing the older woman would 
not take the responsibility quite so hard. 
She had been working worrtedly all day 
on preparations, and now, before the first 
guest had arrived, was already looking 
more tired than Jessica had ever felt after 
her last guest had gone. This, of course, 
was different though, Jessie knew. It was 
an event to the older woman. 

“You look beautiful, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Baldwin. “I’m proud of you!” 

And Jessica, who could not remember 
her own mother, felt a rush of sudden af- 
fection for Russell’s. She leaned over and 
kissed the older woman reassuringly. 

“And don’t you worry about anything. 
Black’s ice cream is always delicious; the 
poue looks lovely; everything is going to 

ne. 


T WAS only half past nine when Jessie 

began to realize that everything was not 
fine. It was too hot, of course; that was 
the main trouble. A party of all ages, 
mixed regardless of any common interest, 
is always difficult. The bridge players 
were content encugh in the other room, 
but there were only two tables of them. 
The other guests, scattered about the big 
living-room and ha!l in little groups, were 
hot and restless. 

Russell suggested that they could dance 
in the dining-room; Miss Martin, Green- 
acre’s most rhythmic pianist, obligingly 
struck up a jazz. But it was too hot to 
dance. Three or four couples tried it wilt- 
ingly, but gave up after one attempt. 

“Can’t we have a little music?” Mrs. 
Baldwin suggested nervously. ‘Won't 
you sing for us, Miss Miller?” 

Miss Miller obligingly sang a French 
ballad in atrocious French, then “A tisket, 
a tasket, a green and yellow basket.” 
There was a_spattering of forced ap- 
plause. Miss Miller was not a born enter- 
tainer. 

“Won’t you play something for us, 
Vera?” Mrs. Baldwin persisted, desper- 
ately. 

Vera played Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude 
in G Minor.” Jessie stirred uneasily on 
the davenport beside Russell. hy 
didn’t somebody start something? Some- 
body who was young, and knew how to. 
It was a shabby trick for all these young 
people to sit around dully and wait for 
poor old Mrs. Baldwin to do it all. She 
thought guiltily of her mother-to-be work- 
ing and worrying for days before to make 
this party a success. Perhaps, Jessica 
thought hopefully, the older woman 
didn’t realize what a wretched failure it 
was being. 

Vera followed her tiresome piece with a 
long and tiresome encore. [hen there 
was another vacuum. Mrs. Baldwin 
glanced helplessly at Jessie, Jessie swept 
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the roomful of young people with indig- 
nant eyes. Wasn’t there one of them who 
knew what to do, and would have the 
kindness to do it? Didn’t they see what a 
shabby thing they were doing? Mrs. 
Baldwin had furnished the house, the 
flowers, the refreshments; all she asked 
of them was to come and have a good 
time. 

A rush of pity for Russell’s shy little 
mother swept over Jessie. She had 
worked so hard for this party, she had 
planned on it for days and days. She was 
a shy little old lady, not a social genius. 
She had done her pitiful best. Perhaps 
she did not realize what a ghastly failure 
it was being. » 

Down at the other end of the room, Jes- 
sie saw one of the men surreptitiously 
consult his watch. Oh, why didn’t some- 
body do something? 

rs. Baldwin rose self-consciously and 
beckoned Jessie into the hall. Jessie fol- 
lowed her, her filmy white dress floating 
about her like the shy mystery of girl- 
hood. 
“Don’t you think,” Mrs. Baldwin 
whispered to her outside the door, “that 
it would be all right to serve the refresh- 
ments now?” 

So Russell’s mother did know. It was 
only ten o’clock. Refreshments were 
never served in Greenacres before eleven 
at the earliest. The suggestion was haul- 
ing down the flag. 

“Why, I—” Teds began. 

Then she saw the bewildered disap- 

intment in the older woman’s eyes. 

he had done her best, Russell’s mother; 
she had provided the best party she knew 
how to; she had asked people to dance or 
play or sing, had begged = pi silently in 
her shy, helpless way, just to have a goga 
time. And she knew, her shamed, hurt 
eyes told Jessie, that it was a failure. 

No hostess had ever looked at Jessie 
Smith with that hurt appeal in vain. She 
forgot Russell’s sweet, mysterious Jessica. 

“I think it’s a little too early for re- 
freshments,” she said. And then, in an- 
swer to the unspoken, desperate plea, 
“Don’t worry, honey. Give ten another 
hour. They'll pep up. Don’t worry. 
Yov’ll see.” 


AND in the very reassurance, into the 
silver-sweet tones of Russell’s sweet- 
heart came the laughing assurance of the 
voice that so many nervous hostesses had 
heard in Claytonsville halls, and known 
that their parties were saved. 

Jessie’s very swing as she came back 
into the living-room was her familiar 
Claytonsville swing. In the social tense- 
ness, where laughter was forced and thin, 
where everybody was waiting for some- 
one else to say something, where nobody 
would have dreamed of assuming the cen- 
ter of the stage for a moment without an 
urgent invitation from the hostess, Jessie 
Smith swaggered carelessly across the 


| room to the piano, pe out the bench, 


tossed her handkerchief to the end of the 


' keyboard, struck a noisy opening chord. 


“Oh, Mr. Gallagher, oh, Mr. Gallagher, 

Isn’t this the deadest bunch you've ever 
seen? 

They all sit so stiff and tight, 

They're so still they can’t be right, 

Are they deaf mutes, Mr. Gallagher? 

And dumb-bells, Mr. Shean?” 
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Bang, bang on the closing chords, Jes- 
sie smiling over her shoulder. There was 
a moment of outraged silence, then a burst 
of laughter. The swing of the chorus 
again. And once again, “fern Smith had 
saved the day. Her smile over her shoul- 
der had said more convincingly than any 
words, “You know I don’t mean anything 
by this—it’s just for fun; we’re all friends, 
here together. Come on, fellows.” 

And the fellows—and girls, too—came 
on. It was a triumph for talent—for mob 
appeal, if you like to make it sound scien- 
tic—for the sheer, insolent audacity of 
the girl who knew she could pull it of, 

At a quarter of one, refreshments were 
served with difficulty, owing to the con- 
gestion of traffic about the piano. It was 
almost impossible to wedge in with mere 
ice cream and cake when “jessie was sing- 
ing in a tremulous falsetto: 


“Were wrecking our health with tobacco, 
But we smoke cigarettes to help Ma, 

For we’re saving up coupons for Mother 
To buy a tombstone for Pa.” 


Out on the porch in the moonlight, say- 
ing good-by to the last straggling, reluc- 
tantly departing guests—oh, it was all as 
familiar as Claytonsville. “If you can 
just stay over one more day, Miss Smith, 
Pm sure I can get the Country Club.” ... 
“Now, don’t promise next Thursday night 
to anybody, Jessica, till you hear from 
me. IfI can just get—” lt Smith, of 
Claytonsville, engaged for a dance before 
the musicians, ordered before the ice 
cream for every dinner party! 

The excitement of the saved evening 
burned hot in Jessie’s cheeks, her eyes 
were bright and laughing with it. The 
soft brown curls that had been brushed 
smoothly back in such childish simplicity 
were rumpled, one slanted downward 
over her forehead with a rakish slant. 
And the sweet white dress, the misty mys- 
tery of girlhood, was limp and wilted, and 
an overturned coffee cup had left great 
brown splashes down its front. Jessie, for 
the moment, was as unconscious as a 
laughing boy of feminine appeal flung hi- 
lariously away, of mystery solved and 


| coffee-splashed. Then Russell’s grateful 


little mother went into the house and left 
Jessica in the moonlight alone with Rus- 
sell. 


HEN, only, did Jessie realize what 
she had done. 

She had saved the party for Russell’s 
shy, hurt little mother, but at what a 
cost! She stood, her back to Russell, pre- 
tending to look after the last departing 
guest. But she did not see the guest at 
all. It was only that she was afraid to 
face her lover. vely, shy, sweet, mys- 
terious—all the sweetheart qualities she 
had flung away in prodigal answer to the 
hurt in Russell’s mother’s eyes. And she 
had given herself away to Russell. The 
thing she had vowed never to do. “Jok- 
ing and love-making don’t go together... 
something about a funny girl that scares 
a man to death—” Cousin Tom’s warn- 
ing words came back, and her heart sank, 
sickeningly. Russell had confessed to her 
that he was shy, afraid of new people. 

“Something about a funny girl that 
scares a man to death . . . joking and love- 
making don’t go together—” Russell 
afraid she might ever laugh at him—their 
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love-making over—never again to have 
him come to her, sure of her understand- 
ing. Russell afraid of her laughter, afraid 
to make love to her— 

The warm moonlight went bleak and 
gray. Lonely fear grasped iron around her 
heart. It was like the answer to a grim 
premonition, the cold wind of the future 


| that had blown across her when she had 
| been in Russell’s arms. 


She had known, 
even then, she could not keep him fooled. 
Never to have him love her again— 

“Oh, Russell!’ She turned, the fright- 
ened heart of her in her cry. ‘Oh, Rus- 
sell, 1 love you so!” 

His arms closed tight around her—per- 
haps it was only comfort, but it was 
so comforting. She pressed her cheek 
against the roughness of his coat. Russell 
pushed back her short brown curls and 
kissed her forehead and the soft, sweet 
hollow in her throat. 

“You darling!” 

Oh, surely, this was more than comfort. 
The husky, adoring note in his voice. 
Afraid, Jessie looked up at him, as shy as 
the timidest schoolgirl. A look into his 
eyes was enough. She caught her breath 
in a sob of overwrought relief. 

Very likely Cousin Tom had been right 
enough, as far as he had gone. Russell, 
the stranger, would doubtless have been 
afraid of the Jessie of to-night. But Rus- 
sell, already the lover— Ah, Cousin Tom 
had not been talking about him! Russell, 
the -lover, bound head and heart to the 

irl he had seen first, to the sweetheart 
jae sweet, sympathetic, feminine, as 
real as the frightened sob in her voice—no 
fear for Russell, the lover. 

“You darling, you lovely, mysterious 
darling! How many sides have you got? 
I just couldn’t believe it was you to- 
night. You—you’re better than anybody 
I’ve ever seen on the stage! You—” in 
his voice the awed admiration of the so- 
cially shy man was mingled with the 
amazed adoration of the complete lover 
“—why, Jessie, you were the Life of the 
Party!” 


WhyI Ama Christian 


(Continued from page Ir) 


I do not take any side in this article on 
the question as to whether Christ was 
divine or merely human. The only 
credentials He needs to present, in order 
to win my allegiance, are the words He 
said and the way He lived. I find in 
those words a wisdom I do not find 
anywhere else; a perception of the great 
laws of life which no other man ever had: 
And I find in the story of His life an 
influence for beauty and for goodness that 
is incomparable. 

Christ’s credentials, to me, are the 
intelligence and reasonableness of His 
sayings and the influence of His conduct. 

I will even go so far as to say that, 
touching the matter of my being a Chris- 
tian, it is not even necessary to prove that 
Jesus ever lived. I do not need to have 
it established that the Gospel story is 
historically accurate. The point is that 
I know of nothing so sublime as the 
majestic figure of Jesus! There could be 
only one way to challenge His supremacy. 
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love-making over—never again to have 
him come to her, sure of her understand- 
ing. Russell afraid of her laughter, afraid 
to make love to her— 

The warm moonlight went bleak and 
gray. Lonely fear grasped iron around her 
heart. It was like the answer to a grim 
premonition, the cold wind of the future 
that had blown across her when she had 
been in Russell’s arms. She had known, 
even then, she could not keep him fooled. 
Never to have him love her again— 

“Oh, Russell!’ She turned, the fright- 
ened heart of her in her cry. “Oh, Rus- 
sell, 1 love you so!” 

His arms closed tight around her—per- 


| haps it was only comfort, but it was 


so comforting. She pressed her cheek 
against the roughness of his coat. Russell 
pushed back her short brown curls and 
kissed her forehead and the soft, sweet 
hollow in her throat. 

“You darling!” 

Oh, surely, this was more than comfort. 
The husky, adoring note in his voice. 
Afraid, Jessie looked up at him, as shy as 
the timidest schoolgirl. A look into his 
eyes was enough. She caught her breath 
in a sob of overwrought relief. 

Very likely Cousin Tom had been right 
enough, as far as he had gone. Russell, 
the stranger, would doubtless have been 
afraid of the Jessie of to-night. But Rus- 
sell, already the lover— Ah, Cousin Tom 
had not been talking about him! Russell, 
the -lover, bound head and heart to the 

irl he had seen first, to the sweetheart 
kas sweet, sympathetic, feminine, as 
real as the frightened sob in her voice—no 
fear for Russell, the lover. 

“You darling, you lovely, mysterious 
darling! How many sides have you got? 
I just couldn’t believe it was you to- 
night. You—yow’re better than anybody 
I’ve ever seen on the stage! You—” in 
his voice the awed admiration of the so- 
cially shy man was mingled with the 
amazed adoration of the complete lover 
“—why, Jessie, you were the Life of the 
Party!” 


WhyI Ama Christian 


(Continued from page 11) 


I do not take any side in this article on 
the question as to whether Christ was 
divine or merely human. The only 
credentials He needs to present, in order 
to win my allegiance, are the words He 
said and the way He lived. I find in 
those words a wisdom I do not find 
anywhere else; a perception of the great 
laws of life which no other man ever had: 
And I find in the story of His life an 
influence for beauty and for goodness that 
is incomparable. 

Christ’s credentials, to me, are the 
intelligence and reasonableness of His 
sayings and the influence of His conduct. 

I will even go so far as to say that, 
touching the matter of my being a Chris- 
tian, it is not even necessary to prove that 
Jesus ever lived. I do not need to have 
it established that the Gospel story is 
historically accurate. The point is that 
I know of nothing so sublime as the 
majestic figure of Jesus! There could be 
only one way to challenge His supremacy. 
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Daucuter—Look there! That’s the way we look 
in our Jewett. Isn't it smart? 

Fatnes— It's more than smart, dear. It’s a REAL 
car and a REAL value! 


Most Power for Weight— Most Weight for Size. 


Hence New Jewett’s Spirited Performance — Enduring Smoothness — Superb Comfort 


HOM $900 to $1100 there are many six- 

cylinder cars. In weight they range from 
2440 lbs. to 2805 Ibs. In power they range 
from 177 cubic inches piston displacement to 
249 cubic inches. One fact stands out—the 
lower priced cars offer less power and less 
weight. They save youa little in first cost, but 
they withhold much of great value.’ 

Weight means sturdiness of construction. 
Without weight, sturdiness cannot exist. 
Jewett weighs from 200 to 400 pounds more 
than other cars its size. Of course we would 
save this weight if we could—and sell Jewett 
cheaper. But Jewett touring car is made to 
weigh 2805 pounds, and the sedan in propor- 
tion. Only in this weight can we produce the 
sturdiness Paige engineers demand. 

For example —Jewett has a strongly built 
motor; a 6-inch-deep frame; all-steel univer- 
sal joints; Paige-Timken axles front and rear; 
Paige-type clutch and transmission; strong, 
sturdy wheels;sound bodies—giving a tough- 
ness throughout that comes only from weight 
enough to be strong. 

In power too, Jewett is a different car from 
those in its price-class or size-class, Its motor, 


with cylinders 314 x 5 inches, measures 249 
cubic inches piston displacement. This is 20% 
more than any car of Jewett’s size— 40% more 
_than some. So Jewett has 20% more power 
thanany car ofits size or price—because power, 
you know, comes from piston displacement. 

And so great is Jewett’s power that, in spite 
of Jewett’s sturdiness, Jewett still has most 
power for its weight. Jewett weighs 11.4 pounds 
for each cubicinch piston displacement. Other 
cars in its class show 12 to 14 pounds. Think 
what superb performance Jewett must have! 

With the weight to ride comfortably over 
all roads and endure the roughest use, Jewett 
has also the power to pass most any car on 
any hill—to beat most any car in’the traffic 
get-away. Jewett accelerates from ș to 25 miles 
an hour in 7 seconds in high gear. Try that 
with any other car—and realize Jewett’s su- 
periority! 

Thus in the new Jewett —at a few dollars 
more than “light” sixes cost—you have a 
sturdily constructed six that will last for years. 
Also, you have power to out-perform nearly 
every car you meet. Ask a Jewett dealer to 
show you. 


(629-B) 
= = : > = = n Special Roadster $1195 
Touring $1065 5 i= EV T= Special Touring $1220 
Brougham $1325 awe E5 F Special Sedan $1695 
Sedan $1495 — = <= Prices at Detroit, Tax Extra 
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What sort of care would you 
give thousand-dollar bills? 


Saxon Post Binders, Endlock 
and Toplock Canvas Hinges 
Heavy, durable, blue slate canvas 

with leather corners over str 
binders’ board covers. Two 519” 
or %%’’ sectional’ posts, heavily 
nickel plated. 


Celtic Post Binders, Endlock 
and Toplock Metal Hinges 


Blue slate colored canvas binding 

with leather corners over heavy 

boards. Two 34” or 544” sectional 

, heavily nickel plated. End- 

k operates by key, Toplock by 
push button. 


———a 


Norman Post Binders 
846 in. Solid and Sectional Posts 


Full duck binding with Texhide 
corners. Slotted top for quick, 
easy adjustment. Two %44” posts, 
either sectional or solid. Special 
sizes made to order. 


OULD you keep thousand-dollar bills in 

any “‘happen-to-be-handy’’drawer around 
the office? Of course not. Thousand-dollar 
bills are too precious to take chances with. 
Then what about your firm’s records? They 
couldn’t be replaced for several thousand- 
dollar bills. 


You think enough of your accounting rec- 
ords to lock them up in a safe—secure from 
firehazards. Yet the danger to them through 
insecure bindings, rough usage, and possible 
loss is great—greater perhaps than the danger 
of fire. 


National Post Binders will protect your 
records under all sorts of handling that tear 
and damage sheets kept in flimsy, cheaply 
made binders. 


National Post Binders are. strong, durable, 
good-looking, mechanically foolproof. They 
insure for your records permanency, safety, 
and convenience of reference. 


National bindings are of high grade leather, 
corduroy, and canvas—many reinforced with 
metal caps and steel hinges. 


Ask your stationer to show you National 
Post Binders and other National Business 
Equipment. Comparison will show you why 
National is preferred by the majority of busi- 
ness houses. 


Folder describing complete line of National 
Post Binders will be mailed you on request. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 121 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
New York, 56 Duane St., Chicago, 622 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 165 Devonshire St., Philadelphia, 1005 Market St. 


National Blank Book Co. 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOK 


NATIONAL © 1923, National Blank Book Co. 


Show me a greater being, or even one who 
is equal to Him. 

He comes to me and tells me how to 
live; how I can best get along with m 
family, my friends, my enemies. He tells 


‘| me how to order my business and, equally, 


how to develop my ideals. He is the truest 
source of whatever culture I may possess, 
for, as Joubert says, “Culture consists in 
anything that shall enable us to get our 
satisfactions over from the body to the 
mind.” 

It should be constantly kept in mind 
that I am telling only how I feel and 
think. I am not condemning others who 
think differently. There are some-minds 
that need to have the truth backed up 
by authority of some sort. To me the 
authority must lie inside the truth, not 
behind it. 

For this reason, the question of miracles 
has no bearing upon my conviction. To 


-some, the fact that Joins performed mir- 


acles may be a proof of His divinity; and 
to them, His divinity may need to be 
roved, if they are to believe that what 
He said was true. I do not claim that the 
miracles were not performed exactly as 
they are narrated. But as far as I am con- 
cerned they are unnecessary. Jesus would 
mean guite as much to me if He had 
never performed any miracles at all. - 


Ais EE amcartant thing, that influences 
me to call myself a Christian, is the 
fact—which can scarcely be questioned 
by anyone—that if everybody followed 
the teachings of Jesus we should have 
about the best possible world. This is 
true of the teachings of no other man. 

Thus He measures up to Kant’s “cate- 
gorical imperative,’ which was, in sub- 
stance, that any conduct is right if we 
can conceive of it as being universally 
adopted and producing good. If every 
human being were striving to conform to 
the principles of Jesus there can be little 
doubt that practically all of the conten- 
tions, discord, and tragedy of the world 
would be wiped out. 

Of course there is good in other reli- 
gions. But there is no good in any other 
religion that I do not find also in the 
teachings of Jesus. There are wise pre- 
cepts in the teachings of Confucius, of 
Buddha, of Mohammed, of the Greek 
philosophers. But why shop around? We 
can find it all in the teachings of Jesus. 

Again, I am a follower of Jesus because 
He, better than any man that ever lived, 
shows me the kind of person God is. God 
is the fundamental thought in every 
man’s mind. Every one of us has some 
sort of notion as to what kind of person, or 
force, is managing the Universe. What- 
ever may be our theory about Jesus, we 
must all believe that He professedly came 
to show us the nature of God. 

And the kind of God He reveals is the 
best kind of God I ever heard of. 

Principally, He shows God to be 
friendly. And this is a note that is not 
struck at all so clearly by any other 
teacher. God, to the early peoples, was 
a source of fear. Indeed, there was a 
motto, “Timor fecit Deus (Fear made the 
gods).” But Jesus taught us to say “Our 
Father;” and this saying has warmed the 
whole world. It at once makes the God- 
:thought usable. He reveals God, not as 
a detective or a policeman or a judge but 
rather as the source of all life and love. 
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G lOe : 
Whit es 


or Christmas 


F Christmas — The day for Quality Sweets! 


THE SAMPLER — The admiration of candy-lovers everywhere. 
Chocolates and confections — favorites from ten other Whitman 
packages. 

SALMAGUNDI-— Chocolates of the famous Whitman’s ‘“‘super- 
extra” quality in a gift box of art metal. 


FUSSY PACKAGE~—For fastidious folks; nuts and nut combinations 
enriched with Whitman’s luscious chocolate. 


PLEASURE ISLAND—Give to anyone — young or old—who 
_has a love for romance and color, Pirate’s chest weighted 
» with chocolate treasures. 


NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED —Considered an 
especial luxury by those who revel in whole nut meats 
richly coated with chocolate. 


4 STANDARD CHOCOLATES—This is the pack- 
age which built the Whitman reputation—and 
is still building it. 


Write us for booklet illustrating the beautiful 
Whitman packages. See them at the Whitman 
agency near you. Hand-painted round boxes and 
fancy bags, boxes and cases in great variety. 
Special gift boxes for the kiddies. 


€ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
D New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The BIGGEST of all Gifts— 


Radiola V 


(C new loud gave us the idea! 


A new loudspeaker with the k 
Radiola V— instead of the Radiola V 
headphones! Greater value than Radio receiver with three 


ever—and twice the fun! Tune in 


tubes (two stages of ampli- 
fication). Easy to install, 


—and everybody listen! and child’s play to oper- 
š te. Equi ith Radi 

A Radiola V—powerful and sensi- eh hee and 

tive long distance receiver—is the Loudspeaker. $142.50 


Christmas present the whole fam- 
ily wants. Grandpa wants it. 


Father wants it. Mary wants the 
dance music from the big cities, 
John wants the sports news as it 
comes from the field. Everybody 
wants it all—news—lectures— 
plays—fine classical music—operas 
—church sermons and bedtime 
Everything from every- 
Radiola V gets it all, from 
hundreds —sometimes thousands 
—of miles away. 


stories. 
where! 


There are 20,000 satisfied 
users of the Radiola V 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for the 
free booklet 
that describes 
every Radiola 


Radiol 


REG, U. S. PAT.OFR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 2090. (Address office nearest you) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 
Street Address s This symbol 
is your pro- 
tection 
pa 


I do not know of any other thought in 
the world that has been of more practical 
use to me than this. I am frank to say 
that if anyone can show me a better kind 
of God than Jesus showed me I am willing 
to leave e and follow the superior 
teacher. For the claims of my Master’s 
teachings do not rest on his position or 
credentials but solely upon their excel- 
lence. 


ANOTHER reason why I am a Chris- 
tian is that I was born in a Christian 
community, and brought up in a Chris- 
tian family. I am quite willing to ac- 
knowledge this, and l see no reason why 
its influence should be discounted. My 
family and the kindof community in which 
I was brought up are the results of evolu- 
tion, and there is more reason in evolution 
than there is in arguments. 

Speaking of evolution, I am wholly a 
believer in it. Christianity itself is the 
result of evolution. Jesus said that He 
came “‘in the fullness of time.” 

He cast His doctrines into the world, 
and they have grown. They have often 
been afflicted with perversions and dis- 
eases, but they have maintained heit 
sturdy strength, and exist to-day more 
vigorous that they ever were. Indeed, I 
think that this age has a clearer under- 
standing of what Jesus meant than any 
pesce age has had. So I may say that 

accept Christianity as the culmination 
of a successful and natural evolution. 

I am a Christian because Christianity 
is the only considerable religion that is 
as wide as the human race. Its fundamen- 
tal assumption is that all men are brothers, 
whether they be black, white, or brown; 
whether they belong to this race or to 
that. 

The most dangerous hold-over from 
the past is provincialism, including race 
prejudice. Jesus opposes all this. His 
Gospel is “to all people.” My own 
fundamental convictions are in con- 
formity with this. I am glad to follow a 
leader whose head is high enough to see 
beyond racial and national fences and to 
look only at humanity. 


AM a Christian because Christianity 

fits my best instincts. I believe that all 
my instincts came from my Maker; that 
they are the source of whatever power I 
may possess; and that it is the business 
of my intelligence to criticize them and 
to regulate them, but not to suppress 
them. In this task Christianity gives me 
the greatest aid. 

The primitive instincts of greed, lust, 
selfishness, fear, and the like are natural 
ones, but they cannot be allowed to go 
unrestrained; and I find Christianity” to 
be the best help i in restraining them. 

My other instincts, which are later 
developments in the course of evolution— 
such as love, courage, self-control, kind- 

ness, pity, and self-sacrifice, are distinctly 
fed and strengthened by the teachings 
and example of Christ. 

I am a follower of Christ, because He 
was the first great democrat. He recog- 
nizes no artificial privileges. He looked at 
life rather than at station in life. If we 
all followed His teachings every soul 
would have a chance. In His view of the 
world, the peasant is of quite as much 
value as the king, the poor man as the 
rich man. 
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he Good 


MAXWELL 


CLUB SEDAN 


The new Club Sedan with its 
unusually broad doors is such a 
simple,sensible solution of an old 
problem that the wonder of it is, 
it was not accomplished before. 


Here is every bit of the intimacy 
and convenience you look for in 
a Sedan —all th 


e space you can 
possibly need, with some to spare. 


No clash between passengers in 
front or rear, getting in or get- 
ting out. 


Maxwell has shown the way 
again—developed a type so in- 
tensely practical that it is certain 
to become standard—and the 
crowning marvel of it all is the 
price! 


Study the picture and the price. Upholstery and interior trim in granite 
cloth, the same as used in $2000 closed cars. With chair seats in front, 
built to tip forward, and three-foot doors, an absolutely clear passageway 
is presented at the threshold. All side windows are adjustable. Cowl 
ventilator and adjustable windshield. Disc wheels and non-skid cord tires. 
Windshield cleaner; windshield visor; rear vision mirror; heater; foot-rail 
in rear compartment. Price,*1045,F.O.B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 


MAXWELL MCTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALM™RS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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cA cigarette container that 


lights em for you 


The Splitdorf Cig-a-lite is the very last word in smoke joy 
for the motorist. It eliminates the necessity of slowing down 
to “light up;” it cuts out one cause of driving accidents; it 
keeps cigarettes always within easy reach of driver; and—it 
LIGHTS ’EM AS YOU TAKE ’EM. 


Tite Splitdorf Cig-a-lite holds fifteen standard size cigarettes. 
It is a compact, handsomely finished, metal container that 
will improve the appearance of any dash or instrument board. 
In construction, the Cig-a-lite is simplicity itself—nothing 
to get out of order—and easily installed on any car. An elec- 
trical and vacuum connection—and Cig-a-lite is ready. 


As a Holiday Gift, the Splitdorf Cig-a-lite is as unique as it is 
useful. You will find it on sale for $7.50 (In Canada, $9.00), 
complete, wherever Splitdorf Spark Plugs are sold. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send remittance with name of 
car, and we will see that you are supplied. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
304 High Street, NEWARK. New Jersey 


ATLANTA omicaco NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT PHILADELPHIA TOKONTO 


Pests Comet Dentribatere 


PACIFIC AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, Inc. 
1492 Bush Swen SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND, LOS ANGELEN PORTLAND. MEA 


CIGALITE 


TRADE 


Raising lever at right 
drops cigarette from 
container. Turning down lerer at 

lejt“ puffs" and lights it. 


Turning lerer back re- 
leases cigarette lighted. 


One unfortunate thing, in my opinion, 
has been the patronage by the rich 
and powerful of Christian organizations. 
This fas prejudiced the sensitive minds of 
working people against Christianity. As 
a matter of fact, the most powerful force 
in the world toward the amelioration of 
the condition of the laboring man is the 
influence of Jesus. 

In all that I have said, some may think 
they detect that I am not much of a 
Christian. Perhaps, from their stand- 
point, Iam not. I am frank to admit that 
all the Christianity I have is what I can 
use. There is a vast deal of so-called 
Christianity that would be of no use to 
me at all. It is that portion which is 
argued about and fought over. It does not 
interest me. - 

I might say that my creed is the “great- 
est common divisor” of all the creeds. 
The thing which some one church has 


that no other church has, I am not en- 


thusiastic about. But what one church 
has and all the rest of them’ have also, 
that I believe in most strongly. - 

Every church I know of, that calls 
itself Christian, emphasizes honor, truth, 
self-control, decency, love, helpfulness, 
hope, and similar-qualities. - If this were 
all, I should like to join every one of them. 
But when a church begins to speak of its 
own peculiar tenets, whether about the 
nature of the Trinity, or the mode of 
baptism, or the form of church govern- 
ment, or some special list of rules to 
regulate. conduct—in all this I am not 
interested. 

William James said: “Truth is what 
will work.” And to. sum up all of my 
argument: I am a Christian because 
Christianity works. I am a Christian 
because. Christianity teaches principles 
which I can demonstrate in practice. 


I DO not doubt that there are many who 
think and feel as I do; and I trust that 
what I have said may encourage them to 
believe that they are Christians, whether 
other people think they are or not. If 
others condemn us because we do not 
conform to their standards, we can say to 
God what Isaiah said to Him: ‘Doubtless 
Thou art our Father, though Abraham be 
ignorant of us and Israel acknowledge us 
not. 

The same toleration which we ask from 
those who differ from us I extend to 
them. There are many people whose 
Christianity seems to me to be imperfect, 
often a form of totem worship, made up 
largely of superstition, or dependent upon 
ritualism, or leaning too hard upon 
authority. But I know that many of these 
people lead lives so noble that they shame 
me. Their Christianity works—for them. 
And although it would not work for me, 

reverence it for what it can do for 
others. 

One thing more I want to say. It is not 
a reason for my being a Christian. It is 
one of the beautiful things which my 
acceptance of Christ as a teacher and 
guide has brought me. When the hour 
comes that I shall face the Great Un- 
known, no thought will be dearer, closer, 
or more comforting to me than the thought 
of Him who uttered those masterful, 
strange, and electric words: 

“Iam the Resurrection and the Life. ... 
Whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 


The power curve chart reproduced 
above represents a very close ap- 
proach to the engineering ideal in 
the development of power by an 
automobile engine. 


You will note that the upper curve 
—which records not one test, but 
the average of a number of tests with 
the new Hupmobile—shows a steady 


increase in power up to a speed of 


50 miles per hour. 


The American Magazine 


Not only greater speed, but 
smoother engine action at all 
<a get-away like a shot, 

"az —high gear that 


Moreover, this maximum power is 
sustained, as the curve shows, over 
a range from about 2300 engine 
revolutions per minute to about 
2600 revolutions per minute. 


The upper curve means a more com- 
plete elimination of vibration and 
other physical forces which tend to 
interfere with full and free power 
development. 


A heavier counter-balanced crank- 


UCH greater power ac- 

counts for the magnifi- 
cently improved performance 
of the new Hupmobile. 


shaft, larger bearings, lighter pistons 
and connecting rods—these are some 
of the engineering refinements which 
make it possible for the new Hup- 
mobile to develop its greater power 
so easily and so smoothly. 


Never before have we built such an 
engine. Never before has any Hup- 
mobile—fine as they all have been— 
given its owners such splendid results 
in all the performance-abilities which 
make or mar the owner’s satisfaction. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
364-366 Broadway 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


KUYAS 


‘YX JHEN men of affairs 
meet, then is expe- 
rience revealed, absorbed 
and multiplied. In this 
way has the Royal Type- 
writer received its swift- 
est, surest and straightest 
advertising — personal, 
man-to-man advertising. 
The Royal is accustomed 
to traveling in good com- 
pany. It is constantly on 
duty in thousands of big 
business offices where 
minutes are dollars and 
thoroughgoing service is 
an absolute requirement. 


TYPEWRITERS 
“Compare the Work.” 


New York 


“Brunker’s Lookin’ 
After Me!” 


(Continued from page 16) 


that one man will respond in one way to 
a suggestion, but another man may not 
respond that way at all. You’ve got to 
know which trigger to pull, and when. 

“This is something at applies to 
everybody. Ifa clerk can’t get along with 
the people at the next desk or counter, 
he can’t work effectively. If you can’t get 
along with your family—well, it’s hard on 
you and on the family too. 

“I know of a case where a young man 
who was working for one company, heard 
that another firm would be glad to hire 
him. He didn’t care to make a change, 
but he thought he would go to the boss 
and talk things over. 

“His employer told him that he had 
made remarkable progress, and ought 
to be contented for years to come! Now, 
the employer did not understand that 
young man’s nature. The chap had youth, 
ambition, and ability. What encourage- 
ment was there for him in being told that 
he ought to be contented for years to 
come? He knew he wouldn’t be. So he 
left, and went to the other firm. 

“Now let me tell you about an em- 
ployer who did understand human nature. 
I was lucky in having him as a boss when 
I was a young man not yet twenty-five. 
When I was hired, it was at a salary of 
five thousand dollars a year. I ara oe 
a three-year contract on that basis, and 
it Was given to me. 

“AT THAT time the company was oper- 

ating on a very unsatisfactory basis. 
Its product was chiefly steel castings; and 
sales efforts had not been directed toward 
making it possible to use all of the equi 
ment of the plant to the greatest orci. 
We set to work to diversify sales in such 
a way that the amount secured per ton of 
product was much better. 

“About eight months after I had taken 
the job, Mr. Kelley, the president, 
stopped at my desk and expressed his 
satisfaction with results. He said he was 
going to increase my salary. 

“Tm glad you’re pleased with results,’ 
I said. ‘But of course I can’t consider 
accepting any increase in salary.’ 

“Why not?’ he asked. 

“Because you have a contract with me 
at my present salary, and it hasthe greater 
part of two and a half years to run,’ I 
explained. 

“*Thunder!’ he said. ‘If I double your 
salary, that breaks the contract, doesn’t 
it? 

“I had to admit it did. 

“What was the result of that little piece 
of management technique? I was for 
Mr. Kelley after that, body and soul, 
ready to die for him if it would have done 
any good. If I could have worked twice 
as hard for the company, I’d have done 
it gladly. 

“That’s what understanding human 
nature does. It puts the ‘go’ into individ- 
uals and organizations. 

“T have in mind another executive, one 
of the two or three leading captains o 
industry in the country, whose equal for 
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The Greatest Little Help 
to a Greater 


This Burroughs will stop the This Burroughs will show This Burroughs will handle 
losses that result from errors you the way to greater prof- all of your figuring with 
in your figuring. devery its by giving you easily each speed and accuracy. Like all 
time you prevent a loss or day the figures that you other Burroughs Machines, 


uncover an error you add to 
your profit. 


need to make your business 
successful. 


‘it adds, subtracts, multiplies 


and divides. 


This Burroughs Machine has the standard features—such 
as visible standard keyboard, visible adding dials, auto- 
matic printing of ciphers and punctuation—that make for 
speed, accuracy, economy and durability. Over 150,000 
of this model alone are used today by progressive business 
concerns. 


Ask the local Burroughs office for a demonstration on your 
’ in your 


Pr fi own work. For the address, look under “‘ Burroughs’ B hs 
O ts telephone book, ask your banker or mail the coupon. Adding 
Machine Co., 
6046 Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please show me 
how I can use this 
$125. Burroughs. 


NAG Sessions 
Address.. 


Burroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~CALCULATING MACHINES 
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“The Daddy of Them cAll” 
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be whole world knows and accepts 
eo Waterman’s Ideal as the fountain pen 
ti standard for quality, beauty, reliability 


ES 


- 
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and long service. 


Made in Plain Black, Chased, Cardinal, Mot- 
tled, Gold and Silver Mounted, and Jeweled, 
Over 44,000 dealers in the United States 
sell it. 

Easy to buy — Easy to send. 

Waterman dealers everywhere 


will assist you in making a fitting selection 
\ for man, woman or child. 


$250 to $5000 


ts L. E. Waterman Company 
mar 191 Broadway, New York 


T Boston Chicago 
b, London Paris 


es 
€ 
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San Francisco 
Montreal 


No. 45214 

Gothic E. C. 

Sterling 
Silver 


$950 ; 
oori ae 


$400 k 
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knowledge of human nature, large kindli- 
ness, and honesty of purpose it is difficult 
to find. Here is an incident that shows 
his understanding of men: 

“When the war broke out, a friend of 
mine, who was president of one of this 
man’s companies, went abroad and secured 
a number of contracts, which meant that 
this particular plant would do practically 
a capacity business. The chief one day was 
going through the plant with him. 

‘**Prospects seem to be pretty fair,’ he 


| commented. 


“Yes! my friend replied. ‘You know 
I stand to make ten times more this year 
than I ever expected to make in any one 
year of my life.’ 

“Well; returned his chief, ‘just to show 
you there’s no hard feeling, I’m going to 
double your bonus rate!’ 

“He won that man, as Mr. Kelley had 
won me! What he gave was given under 
no sort of compulsion, and at a time when 
my friend had just told him he was 
getting ten times as much as he had ever 
expected to get. 

“That was not profligacy in manage- 
ment. It was the most wonderful kind 
of good management—good management 
amounting to petite, ‘The chief knew his 
man. He gave generously, and in the end 
he gained by it. 


"THERE are few places where you can 
discover a man’s real nature better 
than in games. Get a man you want to know 
into a hard tennis match. See if he gives 
himself the benefit of every ball shou 
which there may be doubt as to whether 
it is ‘out.’ Play golf with him. Discover 
if he thinks more of his score than of 
counting a stroke against himself every 
time he digs up the turf! 

“If there is any hidden yellow streak, 
which a man is able to conceal fairly well 
under the formalities of ordinary associa- 
tion, it is pretty sure to come out in a 
game. When the excitement is running 
high the stress of winning or the fear of 


| defeat removes the last disguise of weak- 


ness. At such times too, the better 
qualities in a man show themselves with 
equal clearness. 
+e e -. 
_ “The test is not whether a man wins; 
it’s whether he plays hard and fair. 
“There are nearly as many different 
ways of playing a game—or of ‘playing 


| the game’ as there are men. But there are 


some ways that are right everywhere and 
all the time; and some that are wrong 
everywhere and all the time. For instance, 
nobody can win a hard game—except by 
a fluke—nor can he do anything else with 
much success, unless he takes a chance once 
in a while. 

“I don’t mean open-and-shut gambling. 
I mean stepping out and tackling some- 
thing you’ve never tackled before, with 
assurance and pluck, feeling that what 
you already know will help you, and what 
you don’t know you can somehow pick 
up. Few worth-while things would ever 
be accomplished if men didn’t take 
chances in that sense. 

“When I became a sales manager for 
steel castings, I scarcely knew a casting 
from a table top. When I took my present 
position, I did not know even the names 
of very many of the products the company 
manufactured! But I believed I could 
take a chance, because the principles are 
the same throughout. 
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How much of your day is worry? 


E DAY has twenty-four 
hours. The richest man has 
no more time, the poorest has no 
less. And all men must divide their 
days into three main divisions— 
Work, Recreation, Sleep. 


But there is a fourth division. 
In proportion as you get rid of it, 
you add to your income, your 
standing and your peace of mind. 
In proportion as you give way to 
it, you find it spreading like a can- 
cer over the three main divisions 
of your time. 


Its name is Worry. 


Effective work cannot be done 
by men whose minds are wander- 
ing in futile concern about their 
bills, their business positions, their 
futures. No man can benefit from 
his round of golf or his evening at 
home with a book if he is really 
far away—fearing a pressing cred- 
itor, or tomorrow’s work. 

And if worry follows you to bed 
at night—then indeed you have 
little chance for happiness or even 
physical health. 


There is a way out. There is an 
outside influence ready to help 
you reduce the hours or minutes 
that worry steals away from you. 
There is an outside influence that 
has made the lives of 200,000 other 
men happier as well as more pros- 
perous. 


Its name is the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 


You have read about it as a 
training for ambitious men. Think 
of it now in another way—think 
of it as an agency that will ban- 
ish the needless worry out of your 
days. 


If it is more income you need—the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, has 
helped every conscientious 


Here is a curious fact to which 
200,000 Institute men can testify. 
The very moment you tear off the 
coupon at the foot of this page, 
you will feel the satisfaction that 
comes from having taken a step 
forward—a step that may be a 
decisive one in your life. 


Tear it off now, and hold it in 
your hand for a moment. Say to 
yourself: 3 


“If I mail this coupon, something is going 
to happen; an outside influence is going to 
work in my behalf. I am going to find out 
whether it can do for me what it has done 
for so many others. I am going to mail this 
coupon today—and receive the Definite Plan 
of Business Progress which it promises.” 


Do that one thing now. 


subscriber to earn more SS SS SS SSS SS lM =j 
Woy NTEN l lende Hamilton Institute | 
P 943 Astor Place New York City 


one year. If you need a bet- 5 

ter, more dignified, more 

permanent position—trust * | 

the business judgment of 

the 27,000 Presidents who | Ne 
| 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


have enrolled. Business 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto PO 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, S ydney ts 

UA Ui MRAM te Aea a NE ironnt lect aaa 


Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute Uasi a Cee eee ee eat 
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Another 


IRISH 
Question 


as important in Ireland as in 
America. A gentleman living in 
Coleraine, Ireland, writes: 


Cy impor Ford lubrication is just 


“About two years ago I gave you a 
testimonial on the excellent quality of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ for Ford cars. 
I have now used the same car (and the 
same oil) for business purposes for over 
eight years, and in all this time I have 
not been held up once with engine 
trouble. My engine has still the same 
bearings, crankshaft and pistons, trans- 
mission and gears; the latter show no 
signs of wear. I had one set of new pis- 
ton rings put in this winter. The engine 
had two complete overhauls in this time, 
and is still going well.” 


As a joint tribute to the Ford car and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” we doubt if this 
testimony can be matched. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it 
Look for 


is safest to purchase in original packages. 
the red Gargoyle on the containers. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. g: 

If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, Ai ed 3 see eae ae 

“Correct Lubrication.” E 
DOMESTIC BRANCHES: ( "ar ra 

New York Boston Chicago Ford = 5; 

(Main Office) Detroit St. Louis MADE INU. S A Pad 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh >$ 

Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. vAcuuM Ol: COMTI a 

Milwaukee Rochester allas Se SAS ; 

Buffalo Oklahoma City re- n TE 


| But a Ford owner 
in Coleraine, Ireland, 
has found the answer 


The body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
is such that it feeds freely to every fric- 
tional surface in the Ford engine—in- 
cluding those hard-to-reach bearing 
surfaces. The body and character of 
“E” make it flow freely in the coldest 
weather, a quality which enables our 
international friends to start cold en- 
gines easily in the coldest winter days. 


The best time to change to Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is when the engine is still 
warm after a fairly long run. 
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Wherever there is an organization, 
the thing to be done is to codrdinate 
the work of the various individuals so that 
they do their various jobs with the greatest 
efficiency and the least cost. The foreman 
of a department has to do that, just as 
the president of the company has to. 
There may be a difference in the amount, 
there usually is. But there is no difference 
in kind. Admit that, and you step right 
over one of the big difficulties that sepa- 
rate many men from larger accomplish- 
ang There is no mystery about a big 
job. 


“THE test of a man is whether he gets 
the thing done that he is set to do. 
Such a test came to a friend of mine when 
he was given the job of raising the govern- 
ment submarine that sank outside the 
harbor of Honolulu. It went down in 
something like sixteen hundred feet of 
water and lodged on the side of the crater 
of an extinct volcano. The Government 
had a half-dozen more submarines of the 
same type and they wanted to know why 
that one sank, so they could make the 
others safe. 

“To raise any vessel from that depth 
would have been an arduous undertakin 
anywhere. But if that submarine ha 
chosen to sink, say, a hundred miles 
offshore from New York City, raising 
her would have been much easier than it 
was; for all kinds of equipment would 
then have been available. But out there 
at Honolulu, my friend hadn’t much to 
work with. Furthermore, he was seriously 
handicapped by stormy weather. But he 
raised the submarine! I don’t know just 
how; but that’s not the point. With what 
little equipment he had to work with, ke 
did it. 

“There were men at Washington on the 
War Industries Board who were rated as 
flat failures in the work they undertook 
there, although some of them had built up 
great businesses of their own. But they 
had delegated jobs and kept on delegating 
them, until other people were actually 
doing nearly all the work. These men 
could as a rule give big, correct decisions 
in their own businesses when they had the 
backing and equipment of their organiza- 
tions. But when it came to doing things 
themselves, without any equipment to 
speak of, and with no organizations at 
the start but themselves, they had sim- 
ply forgotten how. 

“The young president of the Universit 
of Michigan, Doctor Burton, in an ad- 
dress I once heard him make, said that the 
one great danger he wanted the university 
to guard against was that of falling into the 
position of an organization with attained 
ideals. He vividly phrased there one of 
the tests I use in sizing up men and 
measuring my own activities. Is a man 
satished? If he is, he has quit going 
ahead! 

“Ambition is a troublesome thing. I 
have never tried very hard to define it. 
But I know how it operates. It spurs you 
on to attain some end that keeps about as 
far ahead of you as it was at the start, no 
matter how fast you travel toward it. 
When you reach one specific object that 
you sought it does not satisfy you, be- 
cause you are already after something 
bigger and just as unattainable! 

“And that brings me to goals. Every 
fellow, I think, ought to know what goal 
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Actual photograph show- 
ing what happened to 
John M. Taylor of Hutch- 
inson, Kans., before HE 
got his Philco. What ex- 
periences—humiliating or 
dangerous—have YOU 
had with ordinary bat- 
teries? We would be glad 


to hear from you. 
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“Yep, I’ve got a Philco—now! 
l Veteran car owners, in all parts of the United States, are replacing 


their ordinary batteries with full-size, full-powered, guaranteed 
Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries—the batteries that won't fail you in 


39 


Lowest Prices 
In History 


A Genuine Full- Powered 


isad emergencies. 
PHILCO BATTERY They realize—thousands from hand-cranking experiences—that 
the extra power, punch and shock-proof strength purposely built 
$1 7.85 into every Philco are absolutely necessary for safe, comfortable 
war tax paid driving. 


Whether you now own a car, or are about to buy one—install a 
Philco. Winter, with its hard-starting motors, sluggish gasoline 


n tattis Di peo. and hours of battery-draining headlights, is certainly no time for 
Tremendous increased Philco sales—efficient under-size, under-powered ordinary batteries. 
manufacture—economical distribution—have AS $ ; x x 
made these history-making reductions pos- Philco’s rugged compact construction—its long-famous Diamond-Grid Plates, 
g> of und EP Quarter-Sawed Separators and other exclusive Philco features—these are your 
ered batteries. See ins safeguards against the discomforts, humiliations and perils of battery failure. 
t to embarrassi = È ? : : : š k 
miliadap or posttively aang hu- With the Philco Slotted Retainer, Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries are guaran- 
s.tuations. teed for two years—the longest and strongest guarantee backing a nationally- 


known battery. 


See your nearest Philco Service Station at once. There's a Philco Diamond. 
Grid Battery especially built for every make and model of car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO wii mataan (Migs. BATTERIES 


DIAMOND GRID 


- BATTERIES 


Over 5500 Philco Stations all over 
the United States. There is one near 
you. Write for address if necessary. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
OF PHILCO SERVICE 


a DIAMOND GRID 
<@ BATTERIES 


(onmvees Fafa meses ] 
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The Atwater Kent Model 10 Receiving Set 


HE Model 10 Receiving Set is the latest achievement of 

the ATWATER KENT research Laboratories. With this 
set you will enjoy many ‘surprises due to its remarkable 
performances in radio reception. 


Unusual volume and clearness of ‘tones’ are easily-obtained 
from distant points. Despite its wide range, this instrument 
is exceedingly simple to operate. 


When the dial positions 
have once been noted on 
a Model ro Receiving Set, 
the operator can tune in 
the desired broadcasting 
station at will. 


a nm nm 


The Atwater Kent Loud 
Speaker will give- you a 
new conception of clear 
reproduction :— the true gift 
of the broadcasting artist 
is brought undistorted into 
your home. It is the result 
of painstaking research—of 
many models, and almost 
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he’s heading for. There isn’t any formula 
for achievement. This is as near as | 
would like to come to making a formula: 
Use common sense; don’t fool yourecl by 
thinking there’s any mystery connegcted 
with it; set yourself as definite a goal as 
you can; concentrate on getting there; and 
stick to it. 

“That’s definite enough. Now what 
about goals? Here’s the way I sometimes 
illustrate my ideas on this subject. You 
see this handful of matches. Well, I drop 
them carelessly on the floor. Now see! 


“They’re pointing in every direction. 


“That’s the way it is if a man doesn’t 
organize himself to work toward a certain 
goal, “His main direction may be this 
way” [pointing to one match]. “But here” 


| [pointing to another] “is something that 
-leads this other way, and here’s one lead- 


ing still another way. A man doesn’t 
get far trying to go in every direction at 
once! 

“This is what I think any man can do 


‘about ït: He can organize his activities 


so that they at least lead in the general 
direction ef his principal goal. e lay 
these frye or six matches parallel with one 
another, with the heads in the same 
direction, Itke arrows. In other words, 
this‘man’s principal activities, represented 
by these. matches, are all pointing. the 


-same Way.” It’s nof:dificult to do that 
|) much. And it becomes easy, as a man goes 
-along, to make theif all head specifically 
_at one definite objective. 


e ` 


)NE day I found a man in our factory 
office who was studying law at night. 
I always get in touch with such men,-be- 
cause 1t shows they must have something 
in them if they are willing to study at-all. 
“‘Do you like to work in the manu- 
facturing end of the business?’ I asked 
im. 

“Certainly! he replied; ‘there’s noth- 
ing I like better.’ 

“Well, do you want to make manu- 
facturing—the production end of business 
—your life wake 

“He said there was nothing he liked 
better and that he wouldn’t think of 
changing. 

“*Then why,’ I asked him, ‘are you 
studying law? Why don’t you study shop 
management, or cost accounting, or some- 
thing that will lead in the direction of 
your work?’ . 

“Well, he hadn’t thought of that. He 
was studying law because he thought it 
was a good thing to do. His law studies 


The Alate? Rone Loud Speaker endless tests and experi- were a pah laid crosswise of his main 
6 3 A purpose 
Does Not Require Batteries ments: “‘But, some fellow may say—and I 


ATWATER KENT Equipment embraces a variety sufficiently 
wide to meet the requirements of every user of radio:— it 
includes complete sets and every instrument necessary for 
the assembling of sets from tuner unit to loud speaker. 


Literature describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent Radio Sets and Parts sent on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4970 STENTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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know fellows do say it—‘I’ve got a little 
job in an office. I see the same people 
every day. We talk about the same old 
things.. What chance have J to learn 
anything about human nature?’ 

“That reminds me of rattlesnakes and 
of an old prospector I once knew. I met 
him when I was prospecting in western 
Colorado. When I came across him, | 
asked him if he had any good ore pros- 
pects. He assured me he had some won- 
derful things in view, so I arranged to have 


Alrik him show me. Before we started in the 

THE WORLD'S HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION A morning I asked him if there were any 

N STARTING AND LICHTING ig rattlesnakes in that part of the country. 
A wy “<No, he said, ‘you never see any snakes 
AA around here. *Tain’t a snake country.’ 


“We hadn’t gone very far when I heard 
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The New Jordan Victoria 


HERE are a lot of people in 
this country who have been 
waiting for some leading man- 


- ufacturer to build a roomy, comfort- 
able, distinctive body of characteristic 
Jordan style—and of the desirable 
Victoria type. 


Such a body must be roomy enough to 
carry four people with unusual regard 
for comfort, but compact enough to be 
used as a personal car. 


The woman wants a car in which she 
does not have to feel and act like a 
chauffeur. She wants a_ personal, 
individual, intimate car, easy to handle, 
easy to park. 


The man wants a car for business or 


golf—large enough for a foursome but 


compact enough to be used in his daily 


affairs. 


So we have built the Jordan Victoria, 
for town and country use. 


The driver’s seat is purposely big, 
broad, ‘loungy. Rear seat widest we 
have ever seen-—disappearing seat full 
size, built for comfort. 


Lines are\low, with the modern modi- 
fied radius at the rear corners. There 
is lots of.head room. A handy com- 
partment inside for parcels. A trunk 
deck outside if you want to carry 
bulkier luggage. 


Deliveries of the Jordan Victoria will 
begin in limited numbers this month. 
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What Duofold’s 


ITwo-Layer Fabric 
Means to Your Comfort 


|B seer winter's bitter cold, and the damp, uncertain 
weather of spring and fall, some extra measure of 
protection is advisable for nearly everyone. 

The outstanding feature of Duofold Health Underwear 
is that it gives you that extra protection in combination 
with light-weight comfort. 

Duofold’s fabric is in two thin separate layers. These 
two thin layers with aér space between form a light-weight 
fabric which is a much more effective barrier against cold 
and sudden chill, than a single fabric much thicker. 

Every year more men, women and children go through 
the cold, damp months in greater comfort and with he 
less risk to their health, because of their Duofold. 

Try a few suits. You can get it in piain cotton or mer- 
cerized. Or if you prefer the added protection of wool, 
you can get Duofold. with soft cotton in the inner layer and 
wool in the outer layer, where it can't touch or irritate your skin. 


For Infants and Children 


Soft, soothing cotton next the tender skin; warm, health-prorecting 
wool in the outer layer, where it can’t touch the skin—this is the 
fabric recommended for infants and children. What could be better? 
Physicians approve of it. Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘Health Protection 
for Infants and Children." 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., MOHAWK, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City 


uofold 


Health Underwear for Men.Women, Children and Infants 


a rattlesnake right in the path. My friend 
was ahead, and he had stepped over it 
without even seeing it. I called his 
attention to it, and we killed it. 

“A little while later we found a second 
snake. We killed that one too. Then we 
saw a third and killed it. We put eight 
or ten of them out of the way before we 
stopped for lunch. 

“At our noon camp I was bending over 
a brook with my hands and face in the 
water, taking a good long drink, when in 
the bushes behind me I heard a terrible 
rumpus. My friend was in combat with 
another snake, which he put out of the 
way without my assistance. 

“We got back to his cabin after dark. 
He had a little springhouse where he kept 
a couple of bowls of milk, and I went out 
there to get some of this milk. Just as 
I stuck my head inside the door, I heard 
the sing-song buzz of another rattler, a 
sound that had become thoroughly 
familiar to me that day! It was feeding on 
our milk! I called to the prospector to 
bring a lantern and we killed it—and 
called it a day as far as snakes were con- 
cerned. Then I said to him: 

“*Preserve me from any country that 
you would call real snake country!’ 

“The fact was, he was so used to having 
earthen around he hardly noticed them at 
all. 

“To some young fellows, when you talk 
about opportunity they are sure ‘it ain’t 
a snake country!’ If they had their eyes 
and minds open, they would probably fad 
they were stepping over an opportunity 


| every time they lifted a foot!” 


Are You Keeping 
Your Friendships in 


Good Repair? 


(Continued from page 19) 


for an assassin or to avoid a shower bath 
of dish water. : 

It isn’t our own judgment of ourselves 
that counts: it’s other people’s. When 
everybody in the regiment is out of step 
but Johnny, Johnny’s own opinion in the 
matter doesn’t carry much weight. 

But there is something more to it than: 
mere form. A counterfeit quarter has the 
same form as a genuine one; but it can’t 
stay in circulation permanently, because 
it hasn’t the mint-mark of good faith. 
If a man is honest only because honesty 
will keep him out of jail, he isn’t entitled 
to much credit for his character. If a 
man is courteous only because he’s trying 
to make something out of it, he won’t fool 
anybody but himself. ; 

To use another illustration, the practi- 
cal value of courtesy is a good deal like 
the practical value of prayer. If you pray 
for something spiritual in yourself, you 
generally get it. But if you pray for a new 
phonograph by next Wednesday after- 
noon, you miss the whole principle of the 
thing—and you probably don’t get the 
phonograph. 

Anyone who expects the world to act 
like a slot-machine, and deliver up a 
material benefit for every casual polite- 
ness, is going to be disappointed. But 
the eventual return for continuous cour- 
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Many Good Styles at $5.00 and $6.00 
High Grade Boys’ Shoes $4.50 and $5.00 


4 WELL made shoe, properly fitted, keeps its shape 
and good looks for months. Good materials are 


necessary, of course. 


Late styles in design, pattern and last first attract you 
to W. L. Douglas Shoes. That they are well made 
and of good materials is the reason for their enormous 
sale in all parts of the world for nearly half a century. 


Because of our large production and because of the 
fixed retail price, W. L. Douglas Shoes at $7 and $8 
have the quality and value of many shoes which are 
priced much higher. 


Women’s Smart Walking Shoes, Straps, Pumps and 
Dress Oxfords are made in a profusion of styles. 


Buy W. L. Douglas Shoes in our 


Retail Stores or of your dealer. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
is as firm in his pol- 
icy today as he was 
47 years ago that no 
man or woman shall 
pay more for W. L. 
Douglas Shoes than 


their real worth. 


The price of every 
pair is stamped on the 
soles at the factory. 
The Shoes are excel- 
lent value for the 
price. The stamped 
price is your pro- 
tection. 


Send for catalog if they are not sold where you live 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 
144 Spark Street, BROCKTON, Mass. 


HloGorgles President 
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The gift 
that will reach youthful hearts 


OR Christmas give your boy or girl the joyful com- 
panionship of St. Nicholas. It is a gift that will reach 
their delighted hearts. 


St. Nicholas is one of the most beautiful and enter- 
taining periodicals published for young people. Month 
after month it comes to them, teeming with features that 
inspire the budding imagination: absorbing stories; help- 
ful, instructive articles; historical sketches; discussion of 
current topics. Profusely illustrated from cover to cover, 
its every page sparkles with interest. 


You will be thankful for the wholesome influence of 
St. Nicholas when your boy and girl grow to manhood and 
womanhood. St. Nicholas teaches them how to live. It 
stirs youthful ambition and develops character. It gives 
them the right start in life. It provides the wholesome, 
clean entertainment you would want your boy and girl to 
have at the most impressionable period of their lives. 


Special Christmas Offer 


To make it easy for your family to enjoy the delights of 
St. Nicholas, we make this offer: Twelve monthly issues of 
St. Nicholas with one book of your own choice, all for $5. 

The coupon below, properly filled out, brings the book, the 


first number of St. Nicholas and a beautiful Christmas Gift 
Card. Send it in to-day so all may arrive before Christmas Eve. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
Subscription Dept. AG-2 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $5. Please send St. Nicholas for one year, and the book 
checked below, to 


COUPON 


(Check the book wanted) 
The Pussy Cat Princess OD Biography of a Silver Fox [O The Crimson Sweater 
The Complete Radio Book The Fortunes of the Indies D Curly of Circle Bar 


(If magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4) 


D Driftwood 


tesy, backed by sincere motives, is so high 
that it makes any other conceivable in- 
vestment look sick. 

When money earns six or seven per 
cent a year we call it a good yield. 
But my own observation is that, whether 
I am doing business with a business man, 
or asking road information from a farmer, 
or disputing a bill, or arguing with a tax 
collector, or trying to get a loan or to make 
a contract—I usually get a little more 
courtesy than I give. I figure it at about 
a hundred and ten per cent net return. If 
money would behave like that, you could 
start with a single dollar, and in twenty- 
one years run it up to more than a million, 
provided you let the interest accumulate! 

I have just heard how a street-railway 
company in Ohio was saved from bank- 
ruptcy. This company was doing so badly 
that even an increase of fare wouldn't 
have helped very much. People simply 
didn’t seem to want to travel on that line. 
At the last moment the general manager 
got the bright idea of teaching his con- 
ductors that, instead of being on the plat- 
form merely. to collect nickels and make 
change, they were there as salesmen, and 
that each passenger was a customer who 
was buying a ride. 

Thereafter, every patron of those cars 

ot a pleasant “Thank, you” for his nickel. 
Fie wasn’t told to step lively, any more 
than a customer in a department store 
would be told to step lively. He wasn’t 
given a scant five cents’ worth of consider- 
ation; he was treated as though the 
company had an interest in his comfort 
and convenience. And since human 
nature is both human and natural, people 
began to ride on that line because they 
liked the treatment they got. A receiver- 
ship was averted, and although the 
company isn’t yet making a profit it is 
gradually improving. 

Now for the real point: The conductor 
who i is head of the union in that district 
says, “No, they ain’t raised our pay yet, 
but we ain’t asked for it; I mean, the job's 
so much easier!” 


P IN the Mohawk Valley there wasa 
cigar clerk who was polite because he 
was born that way. te was quite as 
much absorbed in satisfying the mill hand 
who asked for a Pittsburgh stogie, price 
two cents, as he was in selling Havana 
perfectos. He didn’t put on his courtesy, 
like a frock coat, for special occasions; 
he wore it regularly. All classes of 
eople liked to trade with him, because 
hs was interested in their tastes, regard- 
less of how much they had to spend. 

As his business grew, and he had to hire 
assistants, his hie requirement was 
always courtesy—not the empty form but 
the solid substance. The kind of courtesy 
which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the slot-machine. 

Sitting in the office from which he 
controls some thousands of cigar stores, 
this man said: “Yes, we’ve done well. 
But it isn’t so much the profits we've 
made as how we made ’em! We "ve always 
kept our friendships i in good repair.” 

Now there is a target worth aiming at! 
Anybody who keeps his friendships in 
good repair—not primarily for what he 
can get out of them, but because at heart 
he is friendly—is sure to reap a benefit 
when he least expects it. 

One of my distant relaeiGni about a 
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We gout an, irg 
boy be in a! Tho 
fix like this a few 
years from now? 
Will that little 
chap whose future seems 
so rosy be left by some 
misfortune to shift for himself just at 
the time he should be going to college 
or a vocational training school? 


The “Want Ads” of the newspapers tell 
many a heart-breaking story of desperate 
need and pathetic incompetence—of 
mere children dropped out of school 
in their most impressionable years and 
thrown into the terrificcompetition ofthe 
working world, without training, without equipment. 
All that this boy has to offer a business world that 
needs trained intelligence are pounds of bone and 
muscle, and an untrained, undeveloped brain. 
* * * * 

Look through the “Help Wanted” columns in the 
newspapers and read advertisement after advertisement 
beginning “Expert”, “Competent”, “Educated”, and 
then ending up with either “big pay” or “high salary 
for the right man” 


—The big jobs and big money are 
offered to the man with training. 

You do not want your child to take a back seat in 
life. You do want him to be a leader in his chosen 
line. Other fathers and mothers want exactly the 
same thing, and yet how few—oh, how few!—realize 
their high hopes. Why? 

When you look at that dwindling line of school boys 
pictured below, you will probably guess—and guess 
correctly—that just about one family in three can afford 
to enter their boy in high school and only one family 
in fifty can see him clear through college. 

Most of the other boys dropped out because their families 
just hadn’t the money. They couldn’t afford to keep 
their children at school because they trusted to luck that 


High School year 


Grammar School grade 


5" 6™ I= 8™ 


è 66 A 1 
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” when the time came, somehow, 
some way, the money would 
be found. But it wasn’t. 

* * * # 
Now what are you doing to make it possi- 
ble for your boys and girls to get a good 
education? How are you going to have 
the money ready when you must have it 
—in 15 or 10 years, or sooner? 
It’s all right to be hopeful and optimistic, 
but it is far better to prepare for the 
day that is on the way. 
High schools—Normal schools—Techni- 
cal schools—Business colleges—Univer- 
sities — Seminaries — Art and Music 
schools—Training schools of all kinds—cost money 
—real money. 


* * * * 


Then why notdo these essential things anddothemnow? 


lst — Find how much it will cost to give your 
children the kind of higher education you 
want them to have. 

2nd—If you have the money now, put it aside and 
use only the interest upon it for yourself. 

3rd—lIf you haven’t the money, figure out a way of 
saving so that your Education Fund will be 
ready when needed. 

4th— Begin now—this week, not next week—to lay 
aside the first small payment on the necessary 
sum. Let nothing interfere with the regular 
putting aside of that amount. 


The mere fact that his father and mother are making a 
sacrifice for him, is likely to inspire any red- 

blooded boy to make good and get ready for (ey 
his big opportunity. The pride of knowing Ge ai 
that your children are to have their chance fe owe 
will more than pay you for whatyoudo. / > 
Plan now—and carry out your plan. a 


College year 
1 st 


$. 


24 18 13 
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Here is the significant story of the 
children who enter the 5th grade 
of the public schools of the United 
States. Only 63 of each 100 
graduate from mmar school— 
13 from high school—and 2 from 
college, according to Bulletin 
No. 34 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Ey giving your children the kind 
of training they need, you will 
make them happier, more success- 


for that matter. 


cational Fund policy. 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW 


ful men and women, and your 
country will be the richer for your 
contribution of better citizens. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will arrange, if you like, 
to supply your boy (or girl) with 
funds needed, in case of your 
untimely death—or if you live, 
If interested in 
this phase of the question, write 
for booklet describing our Edu- 


HT 


But in any event begin now to 
prepare for what you must do in 
case you live. Statistical records 
prove that of the parents who read 
this page most of them will live 
for fifteen years or more, but fail- 
ing to make early and proper prep- 
aration will be unable to carry 
out their present good intentions 
as to educating their children. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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YORK 
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The throat ~ 


Germ-spreading crowds, a dust-irritated 
throat—in these lie the beginning of 
most dangerous infections 


the culture-bed of disease 


When exposed to crowds or dust—during epidemics—or 
when your bodily resistance is low—protect yourself with 
this most modern form of throat prophylaxis 


OU cannot isolate yourself from 

germs. A single cough, a sneeze, 
fills the air about you with millions 
of these potential breeders of colds, 
influenza, and many dangerous dis- 
eases. In a crowded room or street 
car the air is so thick with them that 
you would have to stop breathing to 
avoid them, 


In the warm, moist membranes of 
the throat, germs find their ideal 
breeding-place—especially when irri- 
tated by dust, the raw inflamed sur- 
faces then being filled with the blood 
and lymy on which germs feed and 
grow. 


To find a really effective way of 
preventing disease by checking this 
growth of germ life in the throat has 
long been the study of medical science. 
That is why Formamint, as soon as 
it appeared, attracted the interest of 
scientists all over the world. 


Formamint is the most modern, 
the most scientific form of throat 


When ex 


prophylaxis—safe, dependable, pleas- 
ant, convenient. In it, one of the most 
powerful germicidal agents known is, 
for the first time, made available for 
mouth and throat use—and in a 
harmless, pleasant tasting form. 


When dissolved in the mouth, 
Formamint tablets liberate this germ- 
icide which, combining with the mouth 
fluids, penetrates to every fold and 
crevice in which germs can lodge. It 
is so compounded that it cannot in- 
jure the most delicate tissues—yet it 
absolutely destroys germ life. 

Unlike any other form of throat 
prophylaxis, Formamint protects you 
at the very moment when infection is 
most likely to occur. Whenever you 
are tired or run down, when your 
throat is raw from irritating dust, 
during epidemics, in crowds, or when 
you have to come into contact with 
people having colds or sore throats— 
you can carry Formamint with you. 
Get a bottle today. All druggists 
have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


sed to colds, influenza 
or any other disease; during epi- 
demics; when tired or run down 
or when the throat is raw or sore, 
dissolve a Formamint tablet in the 
mouth every one or two hours. 


To enable you to test the efficacy of Formamint, 
we will send you a pocket case containing five 
Formamint tablets on receipt of 4 cents for post- 
age. Address Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. A-2, 113 


4° >) W. 18th S:rcet, New York City. 


million and a half removed—is a rather 
well-known financier. Twenty years ago 
he was cashier of a small country bank; 
to-day, his income is in six figures. 

One of his colleagues said to me, “Fred 
got his start because he’s a wonder at 
saying, ‘No.’ When a client comes in for 
a loan, any fool can say, ‘Yes.’ But Fred 
can say ‘No’ in a hundred and thirty- 
six different ways—and still we don’t 
lose the client. Now, that takes genius! 
Fred’s so considerate of ’em—not just 
polite, but sympathetic, helpful, encour- 
aging (and he means it)—that they go 
‘out almost as happy as if we'd let ’em 
have the money.” 


But perhaps, instead of being a sound 
banker, or a tobacco king, or a trac- 
tion magnate, you merely want to be a 
good husband, or a good wife. Let me 
tell you, then, that marriage ends where 
romance ends; and that romance ends 
when mutual courtesy flies out of the 
window. 

I knew a girl, from a rather rich and 
prominent family, who. eloped with a 
young accountant without a penny to his 
name. Her family -never forgave her. 
She was used to every luxury; but in the 
last dozen years she hasn’t had even a 
cook or a nursemaid.. In the meantime, 
her husband has advanced all the way 
from thirty dollars a week to a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. - 

“Tom won’t ever make any money,” 
she said to me; “he won’t ever be what 
you call a success; but—why, he treats 
me as if we’d been married only yester- 
day! So, what’s money?” 

y reply is that under such circum- 
stances, money is a large, cold zero. And 
I will add that if all the rest of us were 
as considerate as Tom perhaps we might 
be equally happy. To me, that’s practical. 
Tom hasn’t netted a hundred and ten per 
cent—he’s netted ten thousand. 

Every now and then some foreigner 
comes over hére, and after spending as 
long as a month writes a book about us. 
Many of these books say that in the mass, 
and in comparison with the people of 
older countries, we Americans aren't any 
too courteous. 

To which I respond—whether the 
charge is true or not—that when our 
ancestors began to set up the machinery 
of a nation, raising corn with one hand 
and fighting Indians with the other, there 
wasn’t much time to observe the court 
etiquette of England. In less than a 
hundred years we have developed several 
million square miles of territory, seeded 
it with farms and cities, and done pretty 
well with it. If anybody else doesn’t 
think so, we respectfully invite them to 
beat it, or even tie it. 

But, after all, the fact remains that 
our social and commercral machinery is 
now set up, and in running order. And 
wherever there is machinery, there are 
moving parts which work against each 
other, and cause friction. And wherever 
you have friction, you must also have oil, 
or your machine will burn out its bearings. 

Genuine courtesy is the oil which 
will keep our social and commercial 
machinery in running order. But it must 
be a good grade, free from adulteration. 
The acquaintance I have mentioned was 


trying to use sewing-machine oil to lu- 
| bricate a turbine—and it was too light. 
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seemed to stand 
her and marriage — 
he didn’t zoen dare 


t to him 


“Could I be happy with him 
in spite of that?” 


She had announced her engagement to him. Her friends 
were beginning to be quite curious as to when the wedding 
would occur. And he, more insistent than any of them, was 
pleading with her to set a definite time. 


One thing seemed to stand in the way—something she 
didn’t have the courage to talk to him about—something, 
she feared, might interfere with her happiness. 


She simply didn’t know what to do. 
* * * * * * * * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis You, vourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And even your closest friends 
won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that requires professional advice. 
But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local con- 


dition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. 


It is an interesting thing chat this well-known antiseptic 
that has been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses 
these peculiar properties as a breath deodorant. It halts 
food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. So the systematic use of Listerine puts 
you on the safe and polite side. You know your breath is 
right. Fastidious people everywhere are making it a reg- 
ular part of their daily toilet routine. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots 
of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and 
has been trusted as such for half a century. Read the 
interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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HERE'S no gift like a 
watch, nothing used so 


much, consulted so often, car- 


ried SO long. Yan ce Radiolite 


is is thé New Yanke 
P ngtíme in t 


The Ingersoll you give now will 


be ticking Christmas Greetings 


everyday throughout the year. 


Your dealer can show you In- 


gersolls to ft every purse and 


purpose. Sizes for men,women, 


boys and girls. Radiolite dials 


that tell time in the dark. Jew- 


eled models in nickel and gold- 


filled cases. 


Prices from $2 to $10 


Sugersolt, 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


Reliance 


Are You Keeping Your Friendships in Good Repair? by HoLwortHy HALL 


There is an old saying that if ever a 
man wants to argue with you about the 
value of honesty, don’t argue—search 
him! Likewise, if a man ever doubts the 
tangible value of courtesy—well, here’s 
another story: 

When I was still in business, I owned a 
small magazine called “The Housewife,” 
which has since discontinued. We had 
a suit against a creditor of ours for several 
hundred dollars. The opposing lawyer 
addressed the jury: 

“Any of you gentlemen subscribe to 
‘The Housewife’ ?” 

They all smiled and shook their heads. 

“Any of your wives subscribe to “The 
Housewife’ ?” 

They shook their heads. 

“Any of you ever hear of ‘The House- 
wife’ ?”’ 

They shook their heads. 

The lawyer turned to our own attorney. 
“Well!” he said, “your client doesn’t seem 
to be so very well represented among the 
intelligent people of this community, does 
he?” This, ad seers was to flatter the 
jury, and put our own attorney in a hole. 

t was, however, the extreme of legal 
discourtesy. 

But it so happened that the judge was a 
gentleman of what we are pleased to call 
the “old school.” He had all the love of 
courtesy that you'll find in a Chinese 
ambassador. Also, he loved fair play. 
He rapped the desk with his gavel. 
“My wife has subscribed to ‘The House- 
wife’ for the past sixteen years,” he said. 
“Go on with the case.” 

But, after that, there wasn’t any case! 
It was all over. We got our money with- 
out a trial. The opposing lawyer knew 
that he had definitely queered himself 
with both judge and jury; and he agreed 
to settle, then and there. 


THERE was a mining expert who was 
paid thirty thousand a year and hated 
by every other man in his company, 
which was a corporation of investment 
bankers. His technical knowledge was 
so extraordinary, however, that it looked 
as though he would hold his place for 
life. But one day he suddenly marched 
into the president’s office. 

“Henry,” he demanded, “what’s this 
idiotic rumor that I’m going to be let 
out?” 

The president, who had been concen- 
trating on a memorandum, glanced up 
wearily. 

“Walter,” he said, “if you hadn’t 
always come slamming into my thoughts 
just the way you slam into my office, 
without knocking, and if you hadn’t used 
that word ‘idiotic’ about fifty times a day, 
whenever it was a question of anybody’s 
idea but your own—there mightn’t have 
been any rumor for you to hear.” 

The expert stared at him: “Well! After 
the nine years I’ve put in here, that’s not 
much of a compliment!” 

“If all you wants a compliment, 
Walter, I’ll give you one. It has taken us 
exactly eight years and a half to find a 
man to replace you! We began to look 
for him stx months after you scent on the 
pay roll.” 

t me quote one more personal ex- 
erience. I was working in Boston, where 
f shared an office with an advertising 
solicitor. Late one afternoon, he came in, 
extraordinarily solemn. 
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For Men, Also 


Those whiter, cleaner teeth which women now display 


Do you realize how many whiter, 
prettier teeth you meet with nowadays? 
And how much they add to beauty with 
the women whom you meet? 


The reason lies in a new way of teeth 
cleaning which millions now employ. 
It is used by careful people of some 50 
nations now, largely by dental advice. 


It means far more than glistening 
teeth. Every man will use it when he 
once sees its effects, and this free test 
will reveal them. 


Combat that film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. It clings and stays. 
Unless removed, it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That’s why 
ceeth look stained or cloudy. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That is a trouble which very 
few escape. 


Germs breed by millions in film. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and 
internal. So one great dental problem 
in late years has been to fight that film. 


Two new-day 
methods 
Dental science, after 
long research, has 
found two effective 
methods. One disin- 
tegrates the film at 
all stages of forma- 


Pepsadént 


The New- Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern 
research. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


harsh grit. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


tion. The other removes it without harm- 
ful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods by many careful tests. Then a new- 
type tooth paste was created to apply 
them daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
That new tooth paste has brought to 
millions of people in every clime a new 
dental era. 

Research also proved two other things 
essential. So Pepsodent multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva. Those 
are Nature’s protectors against starch 
deposits and the acids which they may 
form. Every use of Pepsodent gives 
them manifold power. 

These combined results bring to every 
user a new conception of what clean teeth 
mean. 


How smoke stains 

Men who smoke find that teeth par- 
ticularly discolor. The smoke stains 
lodge in film. The way to prevent this 
is to fight those film-coats as they form. 

This test will forever convince you. 
The results are too conspicuous, too 
pleasing to dispute. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how 
teeth become whiter 
as the film coats dis- 
appear. 

Then you will know 
why all in your home 
should use this new- 
day method. Cut out 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 433, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Never use a 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Please him with 


a gift of Krementz jewelry. 
Men prefer Krementz, as 
they know it is stylish and 
distinctive and that each 
piece is guaranteed to give 


a lifetime of satisfaction or 
replacement free. 


Two Krementz collar buttons in 
a case (price 75c) are a popular 
gift. For those who already 
have Krementz collar buttons, a 
pair -of Krementz links would -be 
welcome, indeed. Selection can’ be 
made from a variety of designs, in 
white, green or yellow gold. In a 


handsome gift case, from $2.50 to 
$7.50 a pair. 


Does he wear evening clothes? For 
evening wear, correct jewelry is an 
absolute essential. Krementz Cor- 
rect Evening Jewelry is standard. 
Many of the better shops feature 
Krementz tuxedo and full dress sets 
exclusively. They are in the latest 
mode, of pleasing design, finely made 
and, above all, correct. Prices from 


$4.50 to $25.00. 
At the better dealers. Send for our 
new holiday suggestion booklet. 


Address us, please, at 49 Chestnut 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


rement 


SET 1189 K 


COMPLETE IN GIFT CASE $11.50 


LOOSE LINKS 1609 K 
IN GIFT CASE $4.00 


TWO KREMENTZ COLLAR 
BUTTONS 
IN GIFT CASE 75C 


ECT JEWELRY -FOR -M 
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“What’s the matter, Joe?” I asked. 

He stared hard at me. “I was down at 
the South Station,” he said, “buying my 
ticket for Blenheim. Going out to see the 
XYZ Manufacturing Company—a brand- 
new account. Just back of me there was 
a middle-aged man, well-dressed, nervous 
as the deuce. 

“He said to me, ‘Young man, are you 
in a hurry to catch a train? Because I am. 
And I’m kind of lame.” 

“Well, there was only five minutes to 
spare—so. 1 said I was in a hurry. I 
didn’t let him by. But while T was 
counting my change, he asked over my 
shoulder for a ticket to Blenheim; and I 
thought, Good lord! Blenheim’s only a 
village, and this is the only rational 
account that’s there! Suppose he’s the 
bird I’m going out to solici” 

“Well,” I said, “was he?” 

Joe sat down, heavily. “No—he wasn’t. 
But suppose he had been! Every time a 
door opened, I was looking for that bird 
with the game leg to come in. I didn’t 
find out till afterward he’s only the local 
doctor. It was the rottenest solicitation 
I ever made. I didn’t get the order, and 
it’s my own fault. You know, there’s only 
one way to play it. Play it as if every- 


body in the world comes from Blenheim!" 


—as if everybody in the world, but you, 
has got a bad eg. Maybe you .won’t 
make a lot, but I ask you, boy; what can 
you lose?” 


T IS now about time for somebody to 
say, “Hold on, there! Take your car 
conductors, take the thousands of clerks 
who work for your cigar magnate, the 
hundreds who work for your banker, take 
all the men who are ambitious to go to 
Congress—do you mean to say they can 
all get what they want, by using the same 
recipe?” 

Unfortunately, they can’t. Courtesy 
can’t perform miracles. Not one man in 
a million accomplishes everything he sets 
out to accomplish. Not one in a million 
climbs as high as he had hoped. The more 
we get, the more we want. And some- 
times we lose the perspective and run 
wild; as in the case of the farm boy, whose 
name is known to you, who eventually 
made a colossal fortune, was important in 
politics, had an ideal family life, belonged 
to the most exclusive clubs in the world, 
lived to see his son an ambassador—and 
died broken-hearted because he couldn’ 
learn to play golf! 

Andrew Carnegie, starting as a tele- 
graph operator, became one of the great 
plutocrats of history; but this doesn’t 
mean that all telegraph operators can do it. 
Nor can all grocers’ clerks become Rocke- 
fellers, nor all train boys become Edisons, 
nor all mechanics become Fords. 

Individuals differ; they have always 
differed, and they will continue to differ. 
Courtesy, by itself, can’t change a man’s 
intelligence, or his ability. But whether 
he is an iceman or an international lawyer, 
courtesy will infallibly distinguish him, 
above those of equal rank! It will distin- 
| guish him so that he will have a chance 
| which: otherwise he might never have 
had at all. 

The late George C. Boldt, who man- 
aged the Waldorf-Astoria, began as a 
waiter. He was a good waiter—but there 
are thousands of good waiters. He was 
polite—but thousands of waiters are 
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Serp} T Christmas time, when 
you are moved to choose 
a gift that will be the per- 
fect expression of your 
ee: the consideration 
of a Gruen Watch is par- 
ticularly appropriate. 


For the Gruen Guild 
craftsmen have created a wide selection 
of watches which, both mechanically and 
artistically, hold a place pre-eminent 
among the world’s most distinguished 
timepieces. 


The Gruen VeriThin for men was 
America’s first accurate thin watch, and 
is today’s most scientifically built thin 
watch. The Gruen Patented Wheel Con- 
struction made possible the saving of 
half the movement space, without the 
smallest reduction in the size or strength 
of the parts 
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Light in weight, perfectly proportioned, 
it is Gruen's conception of what a man’s 
fine pocket watch should be. And it is 
pledged to give an unvarying timekeeping 
service. 
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women you will find that exquisite grace 
of line and design, and that sound, accu- 
rate performance, which mark them as 
perfect examples of the modern watch 
maker's art. 


The cost of a Gruen Watch is no greater 
than that of a timepiece of far less value. 
Sold only through good jewelry stores. 
Look for the Gruen Seve Emblem. 
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Are You Keeping Your Friendships in Good Repair? by HoLwortHY HALL 


MMONS 


polite. But Boldt meant it. He wasn’t 

laying for tips; he was simply being 

eorge Boldt. And if the figures of the 
Treasury Department are correct, this 
article can’t possibly be read by more than 
seventy-five Americans who make more 
money than George Boldt was mak- 
ing when he died. And, by the way, 
he made it all in the hotel business, just 
where he started. - 

He was a genius; but if his courtesy 
hadn’t caught the attention of somebody 
with influence he might never have been 
given the chance to prove himself a genius. 


WE ARE talking about value. Well, 
consider the value, that is, the 
intrinsic value, of the air in the four tires 
of an automobile. Would any bank loan 
a penny on it? No. But it makes a pretty 
fair cushion to ride on, just the same— 
especially when you're going over the 
bumps. And a wise motorist knows 
enough to pump up his tires before he 
starts out on a tour. 

Can you estimate the value of that air 
as against the value of a limousine? 
-Hardly. But drive that limousine at 
sixty miles an hour, and let one of those 
tires go flat at the wrong moment, and 
your car is in the ditch. i 

Yet there are a few people who imagine 
that to be courteous is to be servile! They 
are so jealous of their dignity that they 
are. morally cross-eyed. They don’t 
realize that true courtesy is the trade- 
mark .of true pride and self-respect. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was no worm; but 
it was Napoleon, as emperor, who made 
way for a woman carrying a bundle of 
laundry, and reproached his aids with the 
sharp command: “Respect the burden!” 
—which has always struck me as the 
finest expression of true courtesy in any 
living language. 

It was one of the greatest Americans 
in history who, when a black laborer 
lifted his hat to him, raised his own in 
return; and answered criticism with the 
unanswerable question: “And is the 
President of the United States to be 
outdone in courtesy by a negro workman?” 

No, the hat in the hand—figuratively | 
as well as literally—costs nothing except 
to the person who, when he has removed 
his hat, has left nothing of value above 
his ears. 

This is a merchandising age, so let’s 
take our final illustration from merchan- 
dising. Each of us is a living, breathing 
show window. Each of us wants to sell 
something. The president of €zecho- 
Slovakia wants to sell the idea of his 
nation to Wall Street. The Prince of 
Wales travels around the world, selling 
England. The débutante plans, vaguely, 
how to impress her beauty and charm 
upon the blond fullback from Yale. The 
attorney sells brains, the broker sells 
bonds. But you and I, no less than the 
captains and the kings, the peanut man 
’ and the insurance solicitor, must first of 
` all sell our personalities. 

Well, if a shopkeeper has an untidy 
shop, with no fresh wares inside, will it 
profit him to arrange an attractive show 
window? No. But converse.,, if the 

roprietor really has the goods, would he 
fe intelligent to heap the window with 
shoddy, and let the dust accumulate? 
Why not dress the show window to 
indicate what is really inside? 
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Taere is a philosophy of gift-giving. 
A gift may be only a reminder of the 
giver—happy but of temporary worth. 
Or it may be so thoughtfully selected and 


so full of true value that it is permanently 
cherished. 


Such will be a Simmons Chain to the 
men on your gift-list. Simmons Chains 
are made with finished craftsmanship by . 
the special process of drawing gold, green 
gold or Platinumgold over a less ex- 
pensive base metal. They are leaders in 
watch chain fashion as well as in dura- 
bility. 

From his holiday assortment your jew- 
eler will be glad to show you styles and 
link designs appropriate to men of differ- 
ent ages and occupations. Simmons Chains 
are reasonably priced—$4 to $15. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
R. F. Sımmons Co. or Canapa, Lt. 


Toronto Ontario 
“For fifty years unsurpassed 


` ay g in watch chain value.” 


; In eack panel 
j the links of a 
Simmons Chain 
are shown twice 
enlarged. Notice 
their clean-cut de- 
tails and the 
soundness of their 
making. 
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Three times every week Hanover 
Stores have their stocks re- 
plenished. That’s why you can 
always get Hanover Shoes in 
just the style, color, last and 
size you require. For perfect 
fit, good wear and smart ap- 
pearance, buy Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
--if there is no Hanover 
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for style catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
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What Is Success? 


: (Continued from page 7) 


until he started upon his last journey 
round the world. His doctors made him 
spend most of his day in the open air; the 
bulk of his business was done by nine 
o’clock in the morning. I have met him 
wandering about the streets with instruc- 
tions to look in the shop windows and 
keep his mind from getting too “‘busy;” 
and he spent a large part of the day career- 
ing about the country in his automobile. 
One of our last meetings was when he 
had motored over from Thanet to lunch 
with me in Essex. My sense of the tragedy 
of his aimlessness deepened at each en- 
counter. His last years were darkened by a 
bitter feud with Mr. Lloyd George, due, 
it is said, to his disappointment at not 
being sent to the Versailles Conference 
as a British representative. He had 
put Mr. Lloyd George into power, he 
despised him a good deal, and he was 
infuriated by this exclusion. If his health 
| had held out he might have done consid- 
erable things at Versailles; he had more 
experience of business and finance than 
Lloyd George, Wilson, and Clemenceau 
| put together, he was much more intelli- 
gent than any of them, and he would 
probably have handled the French better. 
' But, on the other hand, he had these ter- 
| rible lapses into sick nervelessness and 
vanity, and they grew more and more fre- 
quent. His vanity was very great, and 
nature had played him a sardonic trick by 
giving him a resemblance to Napoleon I 
| as he is represented on medals and busts. 
This had a little turned his head. He was 
surrounded by flatterers, and at times for 
days together he gave up wholesome stim- 
ulants and lived on flattery as a drunkard 
lives on brandy. He would imagine 
things about himself and pose to an audi- 
ence, and that audience, whose supposed 
requirements dictated the pose, might be 
almost anyone—a new member of the 
| staff, a political associate, a woman jour- 
' nalist—anyone who could be impressed. 
| He had impressive qualities, he was a big 
creature in many ways, and it was easy 
for him to get this reaction. 


HAVE made this brief sketch of North- 
cliffe’s life and motives as I saw them 
because, save for an intermittent streak of 
imaginative greatness, he was quite typical 
of the sort of man we accept as a Success 
to-day. It would be easy to show that 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has also greatly 
impressed the world, was quite equally 
the resultant of eagerly accepted oppor- 
tunity. A large part of the so-called suc- 
cess in either case, as in most such cases, 
was due to the fact that they desired 
| nothing permanent in life, had no creative 
drive in them, and norefractory standards. 
They took the world as it came; they took 
it with entirely prehensile, inartistic 
hands. I submit they were not successes 
at all, but the mere spendthrifts of apti- 
tude and good fortune. Their lives have 
been lives not of achievement but infla- 
| tion. They have known no true satisfac- 
tion; they have had only incongruous 
series of gratifications, and I submit that 
not only have they never reached Lord 
Beaverbrook’s “inner shrine of happiness” 
but that they have never even discovered 


that the vast, gaudy, ill-proportioned 
temple into which they have struggled is 
not even the temple of success at all. 

Now compare with such successes of 
appearance the life of a man of science, or 
of a real artist of any sort. Compare the 
life of a teacher of real imaginative power, 
such as Sanderson of Oundle, for example, 
or indeed of any man of will power rather 
than of eager ambition. Surely the thing 
that matters in a man is the thing that is 
peculiar to him, his distinctive gift and 
aptitude, however small it may be. To 
realize that, to develop it fully, and bring 
it to the completest fruition is at once the 
full triumph of one’s individual self and 
the supreme service one can render to 
mankind. 

I have already named several men that 
I esteemed successful and enviable. If I 
were asked to add some other names, con- 
temporary names, to that list, I should 
cite, since they are not only highly suc- 
cessful men but conspicuously successful 
men, J. M. Keynes and Professor Albert 
Einstein. Here you have two men whose 
intellectual aptitudes have been realized 
to the utmost, each in his measure givin; 
a fine critical faculty its utmost scope ae 
playing the part of a light in a tangle of 
darkness and confusion. 


if iw: is real and living success. If they 
had never encountered the accident of 
an immense advertisement, if their work 
had been done ina field altogether outside 
the limelight of public attention, they 
would still have to be accounted successful 
men. 

You may object that I am comparing 
men of different gifts; and that it is un- 
fair to set the intuitions of an investigator 
or the creative imagination of a musician 
against the organizing ability of a man like 
Lord Northcliffe or the political energy of 
a Lloyd George. But I am not comparing 

ifts but criticizing the use of gifts. Lord 
Northcliffe and his like have no pride in 
their gifts, but only in themselves. He 
came into life when a new and great public 
in Great Britain was in need of a new 
press to give it information, light, and 
leading. He gave it—to be plain about it 
—the commonest stuff it would stand. 
He might have created a new great public 
organ of expression and a new power in 
the State. He created a group of papers 
which is a propaganda on cheap and stale 
ideas and still—though its influence is 
manifestly dwindling—a danger to the 
world. And Mr. Lloyd George with his 
gifts and opportunities might have done 
as greatly as Abraham Lincoln. At the 
end of his war, Lincoln talked of reconcil- 
iation; Mr. Lloyd George talked of search- 
ing the pockets of his prostrateenemy. It 
is time we began to recognize more plainly 
than we do at present the entire dif cose 
between conspicuous flounderings and 
success. Wealth, notoriety, place, and 
power are no measure of success what- 
ever. Ti. only true measure of success is 
the ratio between what we might have 
been and what we might have done, on the 
one hand, and the thing we have made and 
the thing we have made of ourselves, on 
the other. 
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Makes Good and Happy Children 


OHN MARTIN’S BOOK is the voice of 
happy childhood. It is the resource 
thoughtful American mothers have been 
seeking. More of a book than a magazine, 
it is carefully planned to answer the need of 
the active child mind. It requires no censor- 
ship, and may be relied upon to interest, 
companion, inspire, and instruct. Little 
John Martiners are normal, clean minded, 
interesting, patriotic little citizens. 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


is printed in two colors on tough stock, and 
is so strongly bound that it is practically 
indestructible. It has a gay cover, and 
there is a picture on every page. It covers 
the gamut of juvenile interest, from non- 
sense to Bible stories, from fairy-tale to 
biography. 
IT IS NOT A LUXURY 


for it dresses the child mind with humor, 
good taste, appreciation of the finest in art 
and reading, wholesome wisdom, and a love 
of clean FUN. It feeds the child spirit 
with reverence, loyalty, honor, purity, high 
ideals, and the fundamentals of character 
that make up the sum of a finer and happier 
man and womanhood. 
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The Almost 


Perfect Alibi 


(Continued from page 25) 


praise of God’s goodness, the triumphant 
acknowledgment of answered prayer. 
B. B. nodded in lively satisfaction, but it 
was the satisfaction arising from the 
realization that his mascot’s luck held. 

He arose, stuffed his hands into his 
pockets, and asked carelessly,“ Does my 
turn come next?” 

Wing’s eyes became tenderly sympa- 
thetic: “Yis, I play now for that so bad 
shell-shock.” 

Half way across the kitchen B. B. 
turned. “By the way, Wing, I shall want 
you to take some papers over to the Har- 
rises in the morning—about ten. I'll not 
go over until later.” 

“Yis,” said Chin Wing, and then hesi- 
tated. “Where I take dose paper?” 

B. B. looked his surprise. “Why, Wing, 
have I never told you where I work?” 

Wing shook his head. “You no say. 
You sometime say ‘Harris,’ but no where 
he live.” 

“Not far from here, over on Madison,” 
B. B. explained. “T’ll tell you all about 
it in the morning.” 


[It WAS nearly noon the following day 
when B. B. entered the Harris home, 
from which the sisters had just departed 
in the touring car. Once a year Mrs. 
Tallett brought herself, her maid, and her 
jewels into her sister’s home. Once a year, 
dressed plainly, sedate and jewelless, ac- 
companied by their maids, they spent two 
days with an ancient aunt at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. It was for this combina- 
tion of circumstances that B. B. had long 
waited. 

He had but seated himself at his desk 
when his employer came in, hat in hand. 

“Hello, B. B.” Harris greeted him 
cheerfully. “Got enough work laid out to 
keep you going for a couple of hours, have 
you? I’m going down to the office.” 

B. B. nodded, adding, “Did the ladies 
see my house boy?” 

“Did they!” Harris laid his hat on the 
desk and lighted a cigar. “They got away 
an hour late because they couldn’t give up 
seeing him. I was here, too. I say, B. B., 
he’s a—” 

Harris paused. 

“A ‘Clistian,’” grinned B. B., finishing 
his employer’s remark. 

Harris withdrew his gaze slowly from 
the rubber plant. ‘‘Yes—he is,” His 
voice was oddly uncertain. “You see,” he 
went haltingly on, “when you tell what 
the boy says it’s amusing. But when he 
talks it’s—different.” 

“Tn my note,” B. B. mentioned, “that 
I sent to Mrs. Harris with the papers, I 
suggested that she get Chin to tell about 
the incident of his cousin—” 

“He did,” Harris interrupted. “I 
heard him. He knew that God would 
make the best happen, even when he did 
not know what to ask for—and it ha 
pened. Ah!” The lawyer turned abruptly 
toward the door. “That’s the faith that 
moves mountains.” 

B. B. looked up curiously. A millionaire 
and a successful lawyer talking that rot! 

At the door Harris paused and half 
turned. “I say, B. B., I haven’t the face 
to beg that boy of you, but if you want to 


ive him up at any time we'll all receive 
hive here with open arms.” 

“All right—if—” laughed B. B. 

Harris lit a cigar abstractedly. ‘‘Saw 
Wynack last night. Told him about your 
nerves, and he said—” Here the speaker 
caught himself as though something had 
nearly escaped him which he had not in- 
tended to say. Hastily he added, ‘‘He 
leaves the city to-day, but he’ll see you 
any time next week.’ 

A moment later, left alone, B. B. 
rubbed his hands together and a sar- 
donic smile twitched at the corners of his 
mouth. Harris had fallen for his mascot, 
fallen hard. That was indeed luck! Chin 
Wing’s word, in the near future, would be 
unquestioned by the lawyer. 


T TWO o’clock that night, or in the 
morning, rather, a man bearing the 
hall-marks of an old-fashioned physician 
passed Peters, the night watchman who 
guarded the Harris house. He often 
passed about this time in the night. Al- 
ways he wore a black coat with an un- 
fashionable derby perched high on dark 
hair smoothed down over each temple 
from a central part. The small hat and 
the smooth hair gave undue prominence 
to a high nose, on which were perched 
large shell-rimmed glasses. His cheeks 
were slightly hollowed, and in one gloved 
hand he carried a long black leather case. 
He crossed the avenue and disappeared in 
a side street. 

Presently a neighboring watchman sig- 
naled to Peters, who thereupon made his 
rounds hastily, after which the two joined 
a third crony in the basement of the house 
beyond the vacant lot. This was a habit 
Peters had fallen into of late, a habit well 
known to the man with the black bag. As 
the watchman disappeared, this man in- 
stantly came into view again, crossed the 
street and made directly for the gate into 
the alley. This he unlocked with a key 
long since provided, and hurried to the 
water pos: Agilely he climbed until he 
reached the ledge at the base of the bow 
window. Then, bracing himself against the 
pipe, he skillfully jimmied the fastening. 

Passing swiftly through the A 
library, he sondei the stairs and entered 
Mrs. Harris’s bedroom. He went through 
this chamber to the bathroom and paused, 
listening. A faint snore from the next 
room rewarded him. Harris was asleep. 
With a triumphant smile B. B. returned 
to Mrs. Harris’s room and went at once 
to a long pier glass elaborately encased 
and set into the wall. The secret of this 
mirror had been revealed to him by a con- 
versation between Harris and his wife 
which he had been at great pains to over- 
hear. ` 

He ran his gloved fingers up the side of 
the casing until they encountered a spring. 
He had investigated this one week-end 
while Harris was in Newport with his wife 
—and all her jewels. The spring yielded 
and the mirror swung forward on hinges 
invisible when the glass was in place. Be- 
hind it, set in a niche in the wall, was a 
locked iron box. He drew it out, and the 
weight told him that it held the treasures 
of both sisters, a modest fortune in jewels. 
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t: E that hath wife and children,” 
wrote Sir Francis Bacon, “hath 
given hostages to fortune.” Or, in sim- 
pler words, the man who is both husband 
and father has pledged himself, not only 
to maintain the immediate happiness of 
dependents, but to insure their future as 
well. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company seeks to render a service that 
will enable every man to redeem this 
pledge with honor and with appropriate 
consideration of his position in the 
world. It considers the matter of insur- 
ing lives as a privilege, involving not only 
business acumen and forethought, but a 
sympathetic understanding of life’s prob- 
lems. 


It is no light responsibility to advocate 
a protective plan that may involve a re- 
arrangement of personal finance. The 
man who assumes the position of coun- 


selor must possess a type of mind and 
character that can appreciate the needs 
of others as keenly as though they were 
his own. And he must possess, too, such 
a knowledge of the possibilities and uses 
of life insurance, that he may plan insur- 
ance for others which will surmount the 
tests of time, of changing financial obli- 
gations and the unforeseen contingencies 
of life. 


Only men of this mould are chosen to 
demonstrate the service of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Its 
representatives are necessarily few in 
number, for each is selected with the ut- 
most care and must successfully assimi- 
late the knowledge and information that 
are indispensable to the giving of sound 
insurance counsel. From any one of 
these representatives you may seek advice 
without fear of incurring obligation and 
with the assurance that his opinions 
spring from the desire to serve you best. 
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| Opening the leather case, which had been 


made to order from the measurements he 
had taken of the empty niche, B. B. set 


the strong box inside it. To carry it away . 


intact would be to simplify his task. 
Next, he broke the spring behind the 
mirror and mutilated the adjacent parts 
of the casing, his object from entrance to 
exit being to show that in every detail the 
job was the work of an outside professional. 
By this course he expected merely to 
weaken the finger of suspicion which 
would point at him, as well as at eve 
other member of the Harris household. 
He knew that Harris would not accept 
the signs of that night’s work at their face 
value. He well knew that, in common 
with the other members of the household, 
he would be secretly investigated. He had 


| ordered his life for months in view of such 


an investigation and—crowning security 
—he had provided for an alibi on the 
testimony of Chin Wing, for whose earnest 
and joyful “Clistianity” Harris had fallen. 

There now remained but one thing to 
do. From his pocket he drew a flashy 
open-faced wate with the hands stopped 
at two-fifteen, to denote the time of the 
robbery. He laid this face down in front 
of the mirror, as though it had slipped 


| unnotic2c from the pocket of ithe robber. 


He set his heel on it until he heard’ the 
crystal crack. i 


HE HAD planned to descend to the 
first floor and watch until Peters on 
his rounds had entered the alley. Then he 
purposed to emerge calmly from the front 
door, to any chance observer an: elderly 
physician returning from the bedside of a 
patient. An indistinct. noise from, the 
street made him pause on the top stair. 
He peered anxiously down. the stair well. 
‘There. was a sound of rapid footfalls on the 
pavement, as of someone running, then a 
murmur of voices, and finally a voice, 
which the listener recognized as that of 
the policeman on the beat, calling Peters. 
At once the heavy rumble of Peters’s 
voice answered. ahi: 

A lull ensued, during which B. B. stood 
anxious, irresolute. Suddenly his heart 


gave a sick lurch, for at-the bottom of the. 


well Peters appeared, plainly outlined in 
the dim light of the hall lamp. And Peters, 
who had access to the-house:through the 


hen the tension eased, 


B. B. 


murmur. He caught the word, “accident,” 
and his thoughts at once flew to the motor- 
ing party which had set out for the Water 
Gap that morning. Next the word, “dead” 
came to him. He grasped his bag tighter, 
and felt no shock of horror nor pang of 


„sympathy. 


Presently the sound of voices told him 
that the two men were in the hall. They 


X| were descending the stairs hurriedly. He 


unlocked the door and opened it softly. 
A mere murmur reached him from the 
floor below. He slipped stealthily to the 
head of the flight. The two were already 
at the door of the vestibule, Harris draw- 
ing on an overcoat as he ran. He heard 
his employer say in a troubled voice, “I 
want you with me, Peters.” Another in- 


stant and the vestibule doors had closed 
on the two, leaving B. B. free. 

Ten minutes later, a respectable old- 
fashioned physician walked slowly up 
Madison Avenue a block, turned east and 
then north. He might have been returning 
from the bedside of a patient, a convales- 
cent bedside, if one were to judge from 
the satisfied expression on his face. 


HIN WING left the Harris house with 

his heart singing for joy. There had been 
surprisingly more to his call than merel 
delivering the package which Mr. B. 
had sent. There had been much sympa- 
thetic conversation with so beautiful 
“Melican ladies.” There had been the most 
wonderful house he had ever seen. Then 
there was Harris, a so handsome.and kind 
and generous man. To be sure, Harris had 
put a slight task on his shoulders in regard 
to B. B. which caused him some uneasi- 
ness, because it would mean breaking one 
of the rules B. B. had imposed on him; 
but, as Harris pointed out, it was for 
B. B.’s own good that the rule would be 
broken, the breakage being based on the 
suggestion of the great nerve specialist 
who was to undertake B. B.’s cure. This 
view of the matter reconciled Wing to his 
distasteful part. 

He could scarcely keep his feet going 
decorously up Madison Avenue because 
of. another result of his call at the Harris 


“mansion. They wanted to leap and trip 


and dance for joy. For some weeks there 
had beén a troublesome matter ef too 


“thin“and*badly patched union suits, and 


a pair of trousers containing visible means 


_of ventilation which could no longer be 


covered by his coat tails, no matter how 
erect he stood. Also, the standing was 
done in shoes no longer fit to _half-sole. 
And winter was coming on relentlessly. 

All these needs Wing had, with childlike 
confidence, laid before the Source of all 
Supply, with the direct result, as he be- 
lieved, of two twenty-dollar bills stuffed 
into his hand by the “so handsome Mr. 
Harris.” Gratitude gushed up from his 
heart and flowed back in a rich flood over 
the donor of those bills. Taking a wofn 
notebook from his pocket, in a “most 
businesslike way he added Harris’s name 
tothe list of his benefactors to be repaid 


-in the only coin at his command—prayer. 
basement door, was coming up the stairs ™:. - J 
X| hurriedly. E 
| Ina panic B. B. retreated to the bed-> 
room and.locked. the door. He-ran to the- 
windows. No escape there. A sheer drop * 
-of three stories. 
l- for Peters was at Harris’s door. 
| strained his ears. There was an agitated 


HAT evening, tired; but blissfully hap- 
-py, Wing toiled up the back stairs to 
the kitchen of Apartment Five North. 


-His arms were piled high with packages 
“from Third Avenue—union suits, an over- 


coat, shoes, a pair of trousers, warm 
gloves and stockings. All these he spread 
out proudly on the bed, an exhibit for the 
eyes of Mr. B. B. in case the latter strolled 
in, as he often did, about eleven. Book 
in hand, the boy sat down to study and 
wait, but no B. B. came. At midnight he 
closed the book which held his prayer list 
and stood an irresolute moment over the 
recious articles on the bed. B. B. must 
e in the apartment by this time, and 
would it not be forgiven him if he should 
adventure beyond the closed dining-room 
door just this once to fetch his master to 
see Hare's gift? Only a moment he 
stood. Then he shook his head decidedly. 
Later he had promised to break one 
rule, for his master’s own good; but he 
would not break one for his own pleasure. 
Never, so ran this rule, was he to intrude 
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IME was when a precise 
watch was cumbersome, 
and a beautiful watch sacrificed 
dependability to appearance. 
It remained for BULOVA crafts- 
M men and artists to so skillfully 
| #| combine inner accuracy with 
H| outer grace and beauty of line, 
| || as to make a watch as light asa 
M| feather, as dainty asa fine cameo; 
and as enduring as time itself! 


For sale by all fine Jewelers | 


Wlustrations are one-third smaller 
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on—and so startle—his master in the eve- 
ning after the latter’s shell-shocked nerves 
had been strained with the work in the 
Harris library. Never under any circum- 
stances, unless summoned. And Wing 
never had disobeyed, 

Slowly he set his alarm, as always, for 
two o'clock, and with an outburst of 
gratitude to the Clistian God who was so 
much more powerful and more friendly 
than Buddha, he fell asleep. 

The alarm awakened him at two. He 
arose promptly, cheerfully, and put on 
one of B. Bs cast-off bathrobes and a 
pair of felt slippers. Then, following an 
unchanging routine, he heated water, set 
out a tray, chipped some ice into a pitcher, 
made hot tea, and picking up the tray, 
glided silently out of the kitchen, through 
the dining-room, down the long unlighted 
passage to B. B.’s door opposite the en- 
trance to the public hall. fle stood on the 
threshold a moment, scarcely breathing, 
dreading to perform the simple duty as- 
signed him by Harris. 


EVERYTHING wasexactly as it always 
was at the time of his two-o’clock call. 
One gas jet in the living-room was burn- 
ing low, casting a faint shadowy illumi-. 
nation through the wide doorway into the 
bedroom. All this was familiar to Chin 
Wing down to the very last detail. As 
usual, the figure on the bod lay on its right 
side, facing the window on the court, the 
back of the dark head turned toward the 
table on which Wing set the-tray. B. B. 
always slept on his right side, his face 
buried in the pillow. Decaaionsity, when 
Wing appeared, the occupant of the bed 
spoke in a muffled tone, at the same time 
drawing the sheet farther up over his 
head. 

Now he did not speak. Therefore, it 
must be he was still asleep. And the great 
Doctor Wynack wished an observation 
made on that so painful shell-shock sleep, 
whether the breath came in gasps, labored; 
whether the muscles were tense; how the 
sleeper lay, on which side, and whether 
the awakening was accompanied by con- 
vulsive starts. 

All this Wynack had told Harris at the 
dinner the previous night, and Harris had 
brought his hand down hard on the table 
and exclaimed heartily, “A lucky coinci- 
dence! I'll tell that boy to-morrow!” 
Then, without explaining, “I know a way 
to get all that information for you!” 

Čhin Wing was the reluctant way. 

He had never before watched the figure 
beneath the blanket but had noiselessly 
retreated, all unconscious that many 
nights through many months, the real 
B. B. was peering at hin from a crack in 
the closet door in order to satisfy himself 
that his house boy performed the two- 
o’clock task obediently and mechanically, 
with scarcely the change of a motion. 

With the tray on the table, Wing took 
a step in the direction of the bed. The 
blanket was twisted and disordered over 
the figure. One pillow had been pulled 
down behind the shoulders. Deeply into 
the other the dark head was sunken. Wing 
stood-beside the bed, and, holding his own 
breath, leaned over to observe the breath- 
ing of the other. There was none. 

A feeling of fear assailed the boy. He 
looked with wide startled eyes at the 
figure. It was unnaturally straight and 
absolutely without motion. He stood and 


stared, waiting for some slight movement, 
but none came. 

He ventured to lean over the bed, his 
face almost against the hair. It had a 
strange odor, a musty, dead smell, which 
made him shiver with a nameless dread. 
He leaned over still further to catch one 
reassuring glimpse of his master’s face. 
He caught only a terrifying glimpse of 
shining dead whiteness. With a low cry 
he clutched at the shoulder under the 
blanket and found it hard and unyielding. 


WITH his hands pushed against his 
throbbing throat, the boy backed 
away from i Ch and stood, agonized and 
helpless, asking himself in anguished Chi- 
nese what he haald do. The answer came 
in a flash of grateful recollection which 
soothed his terror and sent him from the 
room and the apartment on flying feet. 
Gathering his bathrobe about him, he 
darted out of the front entrance door, 
down the stairs, and, hatless, in felt slip- 

ers, with only a nightshirt under the old 

athrobe, he opened the vestibule door. 

He had no key to that door. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he removed a slipper, 
thrust it between the door and the casing. 
Having thus left the door ajar for his en- 
trance, he ran west to Madison Avenue 
and then south. And as he ran, he was 
scarcely conscious of his bare foot on the 
icy pavement, so warm was his heart with 

ratitude that only that morning he had 
earned the way to the “so wonderful 
house” which harbored the kind employer 
of B. B. 

He reached the Harris home without 
being stopped; but there he met the police- 
man on ie beat who, listening to his gasp- 
ing story, called Peters. Fifteen minutes 
later Peters, Harris, and the shivering bo 
hurried back over the short route whic 
Wing had just traveled, climbed the stairs 
and entered the apartment door, which he 
had left wide open. 

They entered the bedroom in silence. 
Harris struck a match and lighted a gas 
jet, while Peters advanced to the bed with 
an air of dread, and, taking hold of the 
blanket and sheet drew them gently away 
from the dark hair. There his gentleness 
ceased. He leapt back with an oath, and 
with him went sheet and blanket, leaving 
revealed a dress form with a neck six 
inches long at one end and supported by 
a heavy wooden block a foot square at the 
other. Fitted over the neck was a papier- 
iee mask with a wig the color of B. B.’s 

air. 

Wing’s knees gave way and he sank, a 
crumpled heap on the floor. Harris backed 
against the closet door and stared sound- 
ess. 

“What in—” Peters began and then 
ètopped. 

_He stood with the sheet and blanket in 
his arms, staring at Harris. Harris, still 
wordless, looked around. He looked at 
B. B.’s clothing strewn carelessly about. 
Then his glance traveled to the tray on 
the table with the ice still unmelted in the 
pitcher, and the tea steaming in the pot. 

rom there his eyes went on to Chin 
Wing, still huddled on the floor, his great 
eyes wide with bewilderment, Dred bs 
the bed. The boy said something in Chi- 
nese, and then checked himself and looked 
imploringly at Harris. 

“What happen?” he asked. ‘Where 
Mr. B. B.?” 
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metal soap box (no charge for the box). 
The new metal box adds to Packer's 
a new pleasure 
and case in use. A delightful 
convenience when traveling, too 


W hat does nature do when she turns hair gray? 


AIR owes its varied colors 
H chiefly to differing amounts 
of pigment (coloring mat- 


ter). With the years, nature elim- 
inates this coloring matter and so gray 
hair is largely due simply to an absence 
of coloring matter. 

Gray hair, however, may be made 
one of maturity’s greatest charms pro- 
vided, of course, it receives proper, 
thoughtful care. 

And what is proper care for gray 
hair, or blond or dark hair, too, for 
that matter? 

Regular shampoos—yes! But even 
further, regular shampoos with a bene- 
ficial preparation. When you shampoo 
with Packer’s Tar Soap or Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo, as directed, you may 


anticipate a two-fold reward—hair love- 
liness today and hair health tomorrow. 


Quickly Improved Appearance! 
Future Hair Health! 


Because Packer’s cleanses thoroughly 
it brings to you immediate pleasure in 
hair which fluffs up charmingly into a 
lustrous, luxuriant-looking mass. Soft 
and fluffy, now, your hair may be 
arranged at its loveliest. 

You should continue to use Packer’s 
regularly! For its continued use encour- 
ages a normal flow of natural oil. And 
a normal flow of oil guards against dry 
and brittle or too oily hair. 

The healthful pine-tar as incorporated 
in Packer’s Tar Soap finds its way into 
the pores of the scalp. Thoroughly 


cleansed and stimulated by its Packer 
shampoo, the glowing scalp supplies a 
continual flow of nourishment to the hair. 
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healthful, beneficial shampoo ingredient. 
Packer’s (either cake or liquid) gives a 
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glints of natural color—that elusive 
charm of the hair which lends beauty 
even to plain features. We recommend 
Packer shampoos especially to maintain 
the golden sheen of blond hair. 
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The Old Shoemaker says: 


“A-course, I may be pre- 
judiced. I suppose I am. 
ver since I was knee-high 
I've been working with 
leather in one way or 
another and I know there's 
nothing in the world like it. 


“It doesn't seem so lon 
ago that most of my busi- 
ness was making shoes— 
every stitch, thread and 
heel-peg was my own. 

“I know that I’m out 0’ 
the runnin’ so far as shoe- 
making is concerned. I come 
in on the repairs. Put new 
soles and heels on them. 
Leather soles and heels 
that'll outwear any substi- 
tute you can name, 


“Yes, I've tried all sorts 
of things for soles and heels 
and I've come to the con- 
clusion that when you try 
to imitate nature or go her 
one better you're getting 
in over your head and hands. 


“Well, come in again. 
Will those soles and heels 
wear? Why, friend, they're 
leather—real honest leather. 
There's real comfort in those 
shoes now and they won't 
come back to me again for 
months.” 
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AN has never learned to com- 

pete with nature in the manu- 
facture of leather. To-day’s leather 
is far superior to that of even a few 
years ago—methods of tanning have 
improved, the fashioning of shoes and 
other articles of leather has pro- 
gressed. But leather—nature’s prod- 
uct—always has been and is to-day 
supreme. There is nothing like it. 


This is what the host of those who 
are on their feet most will tell you. 
The veteran policeman, the mail man, 
the farmer, the soldier, the street-car 
conductor, the saleswoman, the struc- 
tural steel worker who depends upon 
his footwear for a perfect grip on 
narrow footings far in the air—ask 
any of them. 


They will all tell you that for real 
economy nothing can be like leather. 
That for cool comfort and ease—there 
is nothing like leather. 


Read what a veteran police officer, 
Jacob L. Buchanan, of the Phila- 
delphia city police force, says about 
shoes of leather: 


The men who are hardest on shoes will 
tell you why-~Tlothing takes the place of feather! 


“New shoes last me five or six 
months, and then I have them resoled 
and they are good for the rest of the 
year. Generally I have them rebuilt 
once more, and that means another five 
months’ hard wear. When you tramp 
a beat for hours like I do, you want 
your feet to feel comfortable, and you 
don’t want to feel the pavement through 
them. So, I make sure that they have 
solid leather soles and heels. Nothing 
else is near so easy on the feet. I 
have tried other things once or twice; 
but I stick to leather now.” 


It is only natural that these men 
should find, through their practical 
experience, that “nothing takes the 
place of leather” for them. Leather 
is composed of thousands of tiny elas- 
tic fibres, tunneled with pores. Muscles 
can move under leather. Feet can 
breathe—yet, they are kept warm. 
That is why leather-shod feet are com- 
fortable—comfortable after hours of 
walking. And that is why leather 
wears and wears as nothing else can. 
Leather is nature’s product, nothing 
can take the place of it. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Tanning is one of the world’s oldest and most important industries. Yet, 
despite its venerable age, the spirit of accomplishment is ever young and 
ever growing. Scarcely a year passes without some new, forward step being 
made to give the public a greater value for its money. The tanning 
industry operates great research laboratories where eminent chemists are 
constantly experimenting to improve leather. That is why leather is better 
to-day than it ever was. And why you will get more satisfaction from 
good leather shoes, belts, and other articles now than ever before. 
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Suddenly Harris raised a warning hand. 
“Sh!” he whispered. 

From the public hall came the faint 
sound of a creaking stair. A key was fit- 
ted into the lock of the outer door which 
faced the bedroom door across the narrow 
passage, fitted so stealthily that, involun- 
tarily, Peters allowed the blankets to slip 
from his armsand drew his revolver de- 
fensively. The door swung inward, and 
on the threshold stood the figure of an old- 
fashioned physician carrying a heav 
leather case. He ave a convulsive, sound- 
less start. His H 
behind the big tortoise-rimmed glasses | 
went blank and wide with terror as he 


faced a group which the wildest flight of | i 


his imagınation had never pictured as con- 
fronting him” at his own threshold. He 
gave one glance at the gun Peters held | 
automatically covering him, took a con- 
vulsive step forward into the silent bed- 
room, dropped the case and, unbidden, 
held his hands above his head. 

The case fell to the rug heavily, with a 
dull metallic sound. : 

As he thrust his arms up, B. B.’s glance 
leaped from the bed to Win ~ “Damn 
you!” he breathed hoarsely. “Damn you 
for the praying hypocrite that you are!” 

He spoke thickly through teeth clenched 
in baffled rage—front teeth only. He had 
removed the plate which carried his upper 
side teeth. Hence the sunken, old cheeks. 


EVEN then Harris did not recognize his 

secretary, so perfect was his disguise; 
but Wing recognized his master. In the 
relief he felt at the recognition the words 
had passed him by. He scrambled to his 
feet, with a perplexed but glad cry, 


ace whitened. His eyes | / 


“Mr. B. B.!” 

“B. B.!” burst from Harris’s lips. 

A light dawned suddenly on his face. 
He had heard the metallic sound of the 
bag as it fell and noted its weight. He 
stepped forward quickly. ‘Hold him 
covered,” he said sharply to Peters. He 
picked up the bag and set it beside the 
tray on itis table. Undoing the straps he 
opened the case and lifted out the familiar 
iron box. Deliberately, in the midst of an 
oppressive silence, he drew a bunch of 
keys from his pocket, selected a small one, 
and opened the box. 

“ By the Lord Harry!” Peters burst out 
in his helpless amazement as, out of the 
tail of the eye trained on the thief, he 
caught the flash of diamonds, the soft 
luster of pearls and gleam of sapphires. 
“Ts that what this guy’s been up to?” 

Harris made no direct reply. He looked 
at the bed. “‘Shell-shock!” he said ex- 
plosively. ‘‘Secretarial work.” Then his 
eyes traveled to where Chin Wing stood, 
with a pale and agonized face, gazing at his 
master as at a fallen angel. 

With an expressive gesture about the 


room Harris added, “A perfect alibi by | 


means of Wing.” 
“Damn him!” 

twisting white lips. 
Harris’s face softened. He crossed to 


burst from B. B.’s 


Wing and laid a protecting and affection- | 


ate arm over the boy’s shaking shoulders. 
He addressed B. B. in a curious tone. “It 
would take a thousand years for one of 
your curses to touch him,” he said quietly. 

Then to the boy he added gently, “Get 
dressed, Wing. B. B. will find himself in 
other quarters to-night. You come home 
with me. I want you there.” 
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Winter is almost here. The time of year when it 
behooves us all to pay particular attention to our 
skin—not to wait until sharp cold winds whip 
out all moisture and bring painful and unsightly 
chaps and roughness, but to start now to protect 
our skin and make it strong by the daily use of a 
lotion famous for half a century with women and 
men who really know the loveliness of beautiful 
skin—Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. 


So easy and delightful to use, so alluring the 
fragrance, Frostilla Fragrant Lotion not only 
protects the most delicate skin, but adds a fin- 
ished touch of velvety smoothness and fresh 
glowing color. 


One bottle should be on your kitchen shelf as 
well as in the bath-room and on your dressing 
table. After work in the kitchen, after each 
washing of the face and hands and when you 
come in from the wind swept out-doors make 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion a pleasant habit to 
keep your skin smooth, soft and free from chaps 
and roughness. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is for sale everywhere 
in the United States and Canada—regular price 
35 cents. The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. Sales 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New 
York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 


Frostilla 


Cłragrant fotion 


Skin 
to protect ornegl 


ER 


ly 


Wind whips the moisture from the skin 
causing it to become dry and rough. 
Protect it with Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, 


To keep your hands white and smooth 
make Frostilla Fragrant Lotion a de- 
lightful habit after kitchen work and 
housework of any kind, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE FOUND IN OUR BOOK “BETTER HOMES" 


A Furnishing Plan 


That Fits the Moderate Income—Perfectly 


That a home of charm, individu- 
ality and livable comfort, reflect- 
ing that which is best in modern 
furniture design, is well within 
the means of the average income 
is now an accepted fact. 


The modern idea tends not to total 
refurnishing, but to the more sen- 
sible gradual replacement; the tran- 
sition from commonplace to ac- 
cepted good taste and distinction 
being effected by degrees. 


The Karpen booklet—sponsored . 
by one of America’s foremost 
decorators—explains the method 
in detail, both by word and illus- 
tration. 


The art of harmony in pieces 


Charmingly illustrated are a large 
number of room plans, each por- 
traying actual pieces which are 


This nameplate on every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 
Look for st. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 37th and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fibre, 
Reed and Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs. 


-KARPEN 


available. You select the room of 
your ideals, then start piece by 
piece, without purse strain, to ac- 
quire it. 


No heavy expenditure at one time 
is required—you transform your 
home apace with your income. 


We published this book for fami- 
lies who love beautiful furniture, 
just as we ourselves love it, so as 
to bring the home ideal within 
their means. 


Beautiful Karpen designs 


In your city there is a Karpen 
Jales. He will be glad to work 
with you in meeting your ideas. 


Fine designs, expert craftsman- 
ship, the verý best of materials, 
the superlative in upholstering— 
all you will find in every piece of 
Karpen furniture. 


Coupon below will bring you our book of 
“Better Homes” 

Modern and practical decorative schemes for the 

hall, living room and sun room. One of the 


most valuable books on this subject ever 
published 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your 
book, ‘Better Homes,” with hall, living room and 
sun room plans. 
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The Snow Family’s 


Adventures Hunting 
Wild Animals 


(Continued from page 15) 


all these different animals weren’t drink- 
ing together. They took turns. The rhinos 
lorded it over the rest. When they wanted 
to drink, the others stood back and 
waited.” 

“I should think a lion would lurk around 
a water hole, and kill the animals it feeds 
on when they come there to drink,” I said. 

“Sometimes it does,” said Mr. Snow. 
“But a lion is a sneak. It doesn’t like to 
kill in the open, or to go out where it can 
be seen. It keeps in the tall grass, where 
you won’t see it even at a distance of only 
a few yards. 


E day I went out to shoot some 

game for meat to be made into ‘bil- 
tong, which is something like what we 
call ‘jerked meat’ in this country. We 
used to fix up a supply of this biltong 
and carry it with us, instead of killing 
fresh game day by day.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because we wanted to get pictures! 
If we fired even one shot, it seemed as if 
all the animals for miles around knew that 
we were there and they simply beat it for 
some other place. So when we were after 


. pictures we didn’t kill any animals until 


we were through photographing—unless 
we had to in order to save our own lives. 

“Well, this time that I speak of, I was 
walking perhaps a couple of hundred 
yards ahead of Bud Carter, one of my 
party, and some of the natives, when, as 
we discovered later, I passed within a few 
paces of a lioness and her cubs. I didn’t 
even see her. I was watching some oryx 
in the distance; and when I was about a 
hundred yards beyond the lioness I 
dropped on one knee to fire at the oryx. 
When I pulled the trigger, however, I 
found that the gun was empty. The 
natives had cleaned it but hadn’t loaded 
it. And, by the way, that was the last 
time I ever took a gun with me without 
making sure it was loaded! 

“I had just slipped some shells into my 
gun when I heard a shout from behind me: 
‘Kwenda! Simba! That meant, ‘Look 
out! Lion!’ Almost at the same instant I 
heard a roar, and turned to find the 
lioness in the air, almost on top of me, 
it seemed. I had swung my gun around; 
and she was so close that it actually went 
into her mouth, crossways. With it in 
that position, I couldn’t fire at her, of 
course. But I had reached for-my knife, 
hoping to kil: her with that, when two 
shots rang out. Bud Carter and one of the 
natives had fired simultaneously. One of 
these shots went through her flank into 
her stomach. This made her whirl around 
to face the danger behind her, and I fired 
and killed her. The whole incident was 
over in less than half a minute, for a 
charging lion can cover a hundred yards in 
a few seconds. 

“That was one of the many exciting ex- 
periences of which we got no photographs. 

“I had another close call at the Lysemis 
water hole, where Paul Rainey made 
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No American motor car, 
regardless of price, excels 
the New Peerless Eight in 
performance, dependabil- 
ity, beauty and comfort. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


POSSE HSOSOESEE ESE SOE SE OOOO EEES ESE SEEEEEEEEEEEEESEOEEOEOESOSEEEESECO TOROS 


One year ago, lIl admit that I expected something extra- 
ordinary in the way of performance and service from my 
New Peerless. I have driven automobiles for twenty- 
two years, and many good cars succumbed in less than a 
year to hard driving and abuse. 


Perhaps the finest tribute I can pay to my Peerless is that, 
after more than 12,000 miles of the severest use, I still 
refer to it as my new Peerless. .It is still the finest looking 
automobile in the city, and its many good qualities have 
improved with use. 


Each car I have owned excelled in one or a few elements 
of motoring satisfaction, but I cannot think of a single 
phase of performance in which the New Peerless does 
not excel—and I have spent not a single cent for repairs. 


R. A. GROCH, 
Groch, Wyman Coal Company, Cleveland 


SECTS HEHEHE EEE ESEEEOSESEESEEEH EEE ESTEE ESESCE BED 
SHOOT HHEHESOSEHHOESHESS ESE HETHTEESESETESESESEOe 


SOOOOOOEOHE SEE EEEE OTHE HSE SOS ESEESET ESTEE OESESESESESESOOHESEEEETEEEEED 


New Prices 


$2690 to $4090, f. o. b. 
Cleveland, dependent 
on the style of body you 
select. The Peerless 
line of bodies includes 
touring cars, coupes, 
sedans and limousines. 


PEERLESS 
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A Kodak for Christmas 


Hardly is it out the package when it’s out the 
door in happy hands, ‘‘clicking’’ the holiday story. 


Kodak is a gift that everyone wants. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 
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The Snow Family’s Adventures Hunting Wild Animals, by KEENE SUMNER 


his famous pictures. As usual, we had 
fixed up two blinds: one for me and one 
for Sidney and : his camera. . Inside my 
blind, made of tough palmetto leaves, I 
stayed for forty-eight hours, lying flat on 
my stomach a good deal of the time, 
bitten by ants and mosquitoes, and al- 
most literally melted by the heat. 

“The animals go to the water holes at 
night; but there were always some of them 
around when dawn came; and it was then 
that we got our pictures. But we had to 
stay there all night, for thousands of 
animals were prowling about in the dark- 
ness. If we had tried to approach, or to 
leave, we probably would have been 
killed. Even if there had been no danger 
to us, our presence would have been dis- 
covered, the animals would have. kept 
away from the water hole, and we’d have 
got no pictures. i 

“On this particular night, a rhino came 
so close to me that he caught my scent 
and charged right through the blind, 
anywa part of it away. I dodged to one 
side and fired as he passed; for I knew he 
would be back at me if I didn’t kill him. 
He went on for some distance before he 
fell. I crawled back into what was left 
of the blind, because I knew I was safer 
there than I would be if I tried to get 
back to camp. In the morning I started 
to locate my dead rhino; but I didn’t go 
very near him, for five lions were making 
their breakfast off his carcass. 

“My wife and baby were with the 
natives in camp about a mile from the 
water hole. My wife told me that she 
could hear the animals prowling around 
at a little distance from he tent all night. 
Occasionally she would get up to look out; 
and she could see their skulking forms, 
several lions being ‘among those present.’ 
That was some night, believe me. 

“Lions are not as dangerous, though, as 
most people think. They pick out easy 

rey: cattle, for instance. The settlers 

ate them. Lions will wipe out a whole 
herd of cattle in a month. In one night a 
lion will kill six or seven cattle, just for the 
delight of killing. Finally, it will drag one 
of them off and eat part of it. The rest 
it leaves for the hyenas, jackals, vultures, 
and marabout storks. The lion is not the 
king of beasts; he is a good deal of a 
coward.” 


“THEN which animal is the king of 
beasts?” I asked. 

“I think the elephant is. Some hunters 
will tell you that the wild buffalo is the 
most dangerous animal in Africa. He 
certainly is a formidable creature, but I 
always succeeded in killing him before he 

t close enough to kill me. But whenever 

faced a charging elephant, I said good- 
by to myself! I always thought it was 
going to be my finish. 

“The Indian elephant is easily tamed, 
and is used as a working animal. But his 
African cousin is a different sort of beast, 
a very dangerous one. We were trekking 
across country one day when I happened 
to fire a shot at something. Instantly 
there came the roar of elephants from some 
trees a few hundred yards off. I had been 
three months looking for a chance to get 
some elephant pictures, so I began to 
make ready. 

“The first thing to do was to find a safe 
place for my wife and the baby. A full- 
grown African elephant is often ten or 


Gifts ‘gossip’ — 
what will yours say? 


VERY gift talks about whoever sent it. You'd be surprised at what 

4 they say, “He didn’t waste any thought picking me out” or, “She cer- 
tainly cares about you.” 

But there’s no gift that says more plainly than a Buxton Keytainer, 
“Whoever sends me has good taste; thoughtful, too, because I’m an 
original sort of a gift and very, very useful.’ 

For a Buxton Keytainer keeps keys flat, orderly and easy to find. It 
protects pockets—or handbags. In all leathers, styles and sizes, hold- 
ing from 8 to 16 keys. All have the revolving hook that makes the 
keys turn easily. 

Nothing will please a man more than a Keytainer that matches his 
wallet and cigarette case. 


Aman will like this model 


Tuis Keytainer, No. 46-6, is fashioned of rich English Pig- 
skin and is Full-Calf Lined. The button, the corners and 
clips are all of 14K solid gold. The button may be engraved 
with his initials. The key hooks are plated with 14K gold 
and hold from 6 to 12 keys. Packed in an attractive satin- 
lined gift box the price is $7.75. There are other models 
and sizes in this leather from $1.50 to $10. 


For her handbag 


Tuis beautiful Keytainer, No. 27-4, is of Alligator Calf in 
Brown or Gray; Full-Calf Lined. The button is of 14K solid 
gold and may be engraved with her initials. The key hooks 
are 14K gold plated, and hold from 4 to 8 keys. Packed in 
an attractive satin-lined gift box, the price is $2.75. There 
are other styles and sizes in the same leather ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $10. 


The handy pocket is a great convenience 


THERE are special models of Keytainers with a little handy 
pocket for small important papers that you can’t afford to lose 
or forget; such as railroad and Pullman tickets, auto licenses, 
identification cards and theatre tickets. 

Many of your friends will be more pleased with a Buxton 
Keytainer than with any other gift you could send them—at 
any price. 

At better jewelers, department stores, leather goods stores, 
stationers and haberdashers. 

Write for the Book of Buxton Keytainers. 


BUXTON, INC., Dept. M, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


> 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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Of Every Five Persons, 
< Only One Escapes 


Kindly Nature 


gives a timely warning 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every 
five past forty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the warning signal. 


When nature's kindly warning is unheeded, the gums 
recede, the teeth loosen or must be extracted, and 
the poison often spreads through the system. 


After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and 
mouth inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily, at least, 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. It is an efficacious, healing 
dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently and used in 
time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It 
will keep your teeth white and clean, your gums firm 
and healthy. 

Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums today. Brush 
your teeth regularly with it. The foremost dentists use 
and recommend it. It is time-tested, beneficial, and 
pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan's, Limited, Montreal 


twelve feet tall. He can break down and 
uproot trees; and as he moves with 
astonishing speed when he charges it 
isn’t easy to find a safe refuge from a herd 
of elephants! But as luck would have it 
there was a big rock, more than twelve 
feet high, not far away; so I put my wife 
and the baby on top of this rock. 

“Carter, who’d had a good deal of 
experience in African hunting, declared 
that we would be killed if we went+into 
the wood where the elephants were. 

“<All right!’ I said. ‘I'll give you an easy 
job. Here are a lot of shells. You take 
them and go around behind the elephants 
—climb a tree, if you want to—and start 
firing your gun. That will drive them 
toward us.’ 

“You see, I had lighted some matches 
when I heard that first roar, and had 
held them up so I could find out in what 
direction the air was moving, for it was 
a very still day. I found that we were to 
windward of the elephants, where they 
wouldn’t get our scent. So I wanted 
Carter to fire from behind them and drive 
them in our direction. 


s HEN we had started to circle 

around them, Sidney and I ap- 
proached the trees. As we got closer we 
could hear a great noise of breaking 
branches and casing bushes, and we 
realized that we sure had started some- 
thing big! Sidney and the natives were 
carrying the cameras. I had a Winchester 
rifle that would fire five shots without 
reloading. At 100 yards these shots 
have a force of 2,440 pounds behind 
them. 

“T had native gun bearers, who carried 
extra rifles for use in an emergency. But 
at the sound of that first roar, every native 
took to his heels. Several of them ventured 
to join us a little later; but they didn’t 
stay long, for we had stumbled on a herd 
which must have numbered four hundred 
elephants. They were milling around, 
angry and frightened, tearing things up 
like mad; and at the first glimpse of one 
of the huge beasts, the natives made their 
escape. î can’t say that I blame them. 
Several times, in the next half-hour, 
I thought my own finish had come. 

“As for Sidney, he certainly was a 
wonder that day. Do you remember one 
of the pictures which showed a big ele- 
phant charging straight toward you? 

hat meant, of course, that he was 
charging toward the photographer. I had 
lost sight of Sidney for a few moments, 
when suddenly I saw him at a little dis- 
tance, grinding furiously at the camera, 
with that elephant making for him! He 
stuck to the machine, getting pictures of 
the elephant when it was only about sixty 
feet away. It actually came to within 
fifteen feet of the camera before I killed it; 
but we got no pictures of it as close as 
that. 

“A little later, I had lost track of 
Sidney again and was walking backward 
through the trees, keeping my eye peeled 
for the elephants that were following me, 
when I fell off a bank five or six feet high. 
Behind this bank was quite a large open 
space, and out in this open space I saw 
Sidney. His camera was pointed toward 
the wall of trees to one side of where I 
fell; and he was so busy turning the crank 
that he didn’t see me. He told me later 
that about twenty huge elephants’ heads 
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Anew GENERAL MOTORS 
achievement ~ 


An Oldsmobile and a SIX fors750. Think of it! 

Here is the car that offers you what you have 

long been waiting for—the opportunity to 

buy six-cylinder flexibility, smoothness and 
. power, and at a low four-cylinder price. 


And—it is an Oldsmobile. In spite of its 
amazingly low price, it brings you the beauty 
and refinement which have always charac- 
terized Oldsmobile cars. It gives you a highly 
developed automobile that is the result of 


LDS MOBILE SIX 


W 


Oldsmobile’s twenty-six years of manufactur- 
ing experience, reinforced by the unmatched 
engineering, research and purchasing facilities 
of the great General Motors Corporation. 


We invite you to inspect the new Oldsmobile 
Six at our dealers’ show rooms throughout 
the country. You will find an achievement 
in motor cars, that is General Motors’ 
answer to the public’s demand for a good, 
but very low-priced six. 


Touring $750 Roadster $750 Sport Touring "germ"? Cab $955 Coupe $1035 Sedan $1095 
The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax additional 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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How thousands of Car Owners 
will avoid Tire trouble this winter 


f=) HE great increase in winter driving 
of closed cars is demanding more 
and more Royal Cord equipment. 

Nothing is much more unpleasant than 
making a tire change when the weather 
nips your fingers and the roads are covered 
with ice, snow, slush or mud. 

Thousands of car owners avoid it by equip- 
ping with Royal Cords all around before the 
cold weather sets in. 

A Royal Cord combats winter hardships, 
flexing easily over the ruts and bumps of 
frozen roads, and maintains its vitality 
because— 


1. It’s built of Web Cord which has no 


cross tie-threads and is thoroughly impreg- 
nated with pure rubber latex. 

2. It is built by the Flat Band Method 
which insures that each individual cord 
bears its proportionate share of the load. 

3. It is built of Sprayed Rubber, the first 
uniformly pure rubber ever used in tire 
manufacture, 

These advantages and the anti-skid pro- 
tection of the famous Royal Cord Tread can 
only be obtained from the dealer in U. S. 
Royal Cords. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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were sticking out of those trees, and he | 
was trying to get a picture of them. 

“Well, f knew there was a bunch after 
me. I knew, too, that they would charge 
Sidney if they saw him. I crouched down 
close to the bank and waited. In a few 
seconds, on they came! I could see their 
great feet in the air as they went over the 
edge of the bank. I began firing in front 
of them and this turned them off to one 
side, giving Sidney a chance to beat it. 
But that moment was one I'll never for- 
get. I am pretty proud of the pictures we 
got of those elephants; but they are 
nothing compared with the things that 
happened which we didn’t get. 


“THAT is true of other animals, too. 
For example, I faced charging rhinos 
twenty-five times before we succeeded in 
getting one good picture. In order to show 
the charge the animal has to be coming 
straight toward the camera. If he is 
running at right angles to it he gets out- 
side the field of the picture in a few 
seconds. Merely to see a rhino running 
isn’t thrilling. It may be running away. 
But if the picture shows him coming head 
on, you know he means business. 

“We had four cameras with us. We 
often set up three of them in a row, a 
little distance apart. This increased the 
chances of Sidney’s getting some good 
shots. Also, if he had to abandon one of 
them when the animal charged, he had 
the others in reserve. The fourth camera 
we would set up back of the front row and 
put a native in charge of it, with instruc- 
tions to turn the crank if anything 
exciting happened. Sometimes they 
turned the crank and got nothing; but 
occasionally they really caught something 
worth-while. 

“When we started out we used oxen to 
haul the wagons; but the tsetse fly wiped 
out these animals, killed every one of them. 
At one of the coast towns I bought 
some trucks and small cars and chugged 
back to the veldt again. We used these, 
not only for transportation but also for 
rounding up the animals we wanted to 
photograph. And, thanks to our flivvers, 
we got some pictures which are unique. 

Phere is a species of antelope in 
Africa called the impalla, which can 
outjump anything I ever heard of. One 
morning we saw some of these creatures 
browsing in the distance and determined 
to try for a picture of them in action. 

“As soon as they saw and heard our 
flivver, however, they started going. It 
was open country, so we could follow 
them, although we were bounced about a 

d deal. But we had to put on speed, I 
can tell yout On level ground they would 
make jumps from ten to twenty feet long, 
clearing the tops of small thorn trees as | 
easily as a bird would. At one place, where | 
they went down a slope, I later measured | 
their jumps and they were forty feet long! 

“We started out that morning with a 
whole new set of tires. When we got back | 
that night, every one of the tires was worn | 
out. had chased those impallas over 
miles and miles of volcanic slag. But we 
finally wore them out too. I succeeded in | 
driving them past the blind where Sidney 
had his camera; and we got some pictures 
which I believe never have been dupli- 
cated. 

“Patience and endurance are the real 
essentials in hunting wild animals with a 


Gentlemen, this is my son 


Just imagine that moment 
of glory—when you shall in- 
troduce that boy of yours to 
men of affairs—your boy, who 
so soon will step into the busi- 
ness swirl, to meet stiff compe- 
tition, hard problems, danger- 
ous temptations. To-day, your 
greatest joy is to “do some- 
thing” for that boy of ‘yours, 
and you ask: What Christmas 
gift will make him happiest— 
what will he appreciate most 
keenly—what will help him 
most? 


You can answer that ques- 
tion right now—give him THE 
AMERICAN BOY, and his 
pride in the gift will equal 
your pride in him. 


‘THE AMERICAN BOY 
knows that “boys will be boys” 
—and should be !—but it knows 
also that boys will be men. It 
atiracts boys, fascinates them, 
and holds the eager interest of 
500,000 of them by sheer merit 
which boys are quick to dis- 
cover. It gives them informa- 
tion about vital things in life 
that they can get in no other 
way—shows the value of char- 
acter and initiative as well as 
ingenuity; gives them a look- 
ahead and some preparation 
for the work-world that your 
boy will be stepping into al- 
most before you know it. 


Each and every story is 
written to let boys face a real 
boy-problem, and it teaches 
them how a regular fellow will 
meet and solve it. There is 


American Boy 


nothing preachy about THE 
AMERICAN BOY. (How boys 
do hate preaching!) There 
is nothing namby-pamby or 
wishy-washy about it. Its ar- 
ticles are instructive, boy- 
building, man-building, and 
have an instant power to sug- 
gest all that is best and health- 
iest to a boy. 


Your boy’s feet are headed 
somewhere. What an oppor- 
tunity you have, this Christ- 
mas season, to give him a 
friendly and trusted guide to 
walk with him while he gains 
the poise and stature of a man. 
Make him a present of a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY. 


Your boy needs THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY—to-day more than 
ever. It is a boy-building ne- 
cessity! It is right that he 
should have it! Give it to him 
for Christmas. Subscribe to- 
day! 

Perhaps there is also some 
other boy in whom you are 
interested. Make this a great 
Christmas for him. Send him 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


. 


he Biggest, Drightest, 
© for Boys in All theWorld” 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 614 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THB 
American Boy for one year, beginning with the 
Christmas, 1923, number, to 
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1 Address 


The A. & P. branch office 


at Newark, New Jersey 


400 Comptometers used on 
figure work of over 7,500 
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A. & P. Stores 


Great chain stores from quick 
turnovers and little profits 
grow—with wise management. 

That’s the whole economy 
of chain store merchandising. 

And that’s how The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
stores grew—and still grow, 
until today the red fronts of 
more than 7,500 A. & P. stores, 
served by 22 great distribut- 
ing warehouses, dot the streets 
of 2,400 towns and cities. Set 
side by side these stores would 
form a solid front 28 miles 
long. 

Imagine the vast amount of 
figure work required to handle 
the accounting of such a busi- 
ness—the Audits, Invoices, In- 
ventories, Costs, Statistical 
Reports. 

The big end of it all is car- 
ried by the Comptometer. 
There are 400 of them on the 
job. Thirteen years ago there 
was only one. In 1921 the 
number had grown to 263; in 


1922 to 357; in 7 months of 
1923 to 400. 

Let a Comptometer man 
demonstrate what high speed- 
with-accuracy means on your 
work; or write us for booklet— 
“Better Methods of Handling 
Figure Work.” 


What the 
Comptometers do: 


In The A. & P. organization with 
all its great volume of figuring as 
indicated below, speed-with-accu- 
racy is highly essential. Here, just 
as in other lines of business, the 
Comptometer meets the require- 
ment of speed-with-accuracy on 
every kind of figure work. 

Prove footings and extensions of 
purchase invoices representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars daily. 

Add and extend thousands of 
branch store orders weekly. 

Add and extend all store and 
warehouse inventories monthly. 

Audit weekly sales of over 7,500 
retail stores. 

Figure costs and profits. 

Compile statistical and analyti- 
cal reports. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


y not made by 
elt & Tarrant, it's 
not a Comptometer 


Only the Comptometer 
has the Controlled-key 
safeguard 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


camera. There are some moments of great 
danger, of course; times when you look 
along the barrel of your gun and know that 
if within three seconds you don’t kill the 
beast that is coming toward you he will 
kill you! Very often, in my own case, the 
situation was worse than that. For 
instead of my own life being at stake it 
was the life of my boy. To see him charged 
by an enraged beast, and to know that his 
life depended on me, for he had no gun 
himself, was enough to give me heart 
failure, if I’d dared have it. 

“But these moments of acute danger 
come only occasionally. We were in 
Africa almost two years; and during all 
that time there was only one case where 
the danger was not escaped. This was 
when one of my men, Harry Klapper, saw 
a lion one day in the tall grass and fired 
at it. He was certain that he killed it, 
although he didn’t see it drop. 

“Ast said before, it is almost impossible 
to see a lion in this tall grass, even when 
you are close to it. After beating around 
for a while—which he should not have 
done—Klapper set fire to the grass. At 
that, the lion leaped at him from where it 
had been crouching only a few feet away. 
It killed him before he could move a step. 


“BUT the thing we needed more than 
courage was patience! It is compara- 
tively easy to get an animal where you 
can shoot him with a rifle; but it’s ten 
times harder to get him where you can 
shoot him with a camera. I have stayed 
in a blind near a water hole for two days 
and two nights, waiting for a chance to 
get pictures. I had a small air mattress 
under me and would lie on it, resting on 
my elbows, while the ants crawled inside 
my clothes and bit me until the blood ran. 

“There is a small antelope called the 
dik-dik, a tiny creature weighing from 
four to fifteen pounds. Its hoofs are some- 
times only half an inch in diameter! We 
got a picture of one which takes hardly 
more than a minute to show on the screen. 
Yet that picture was the result of many 
days and weeks of patient search and 
waiting. 

“Patience and endurance! Our supply 
of both had to be almost inexhaustible. 
I weighed 285 pounds when I went into 
Africa and 182 pounds when I came out. 
You can guess that it wasn’t a picnic if 
I lost 103 pounds. One thing we had to 
fight was the fever. In fever countries, I 
took fifteen grains of quinine a day as 
regularly as I took my breakfast. It got so 
the cork of the quinine bottle weld just — 
naturally fly out the minute it saw me. 

“I used to wade into the swamps up 
to my waist to drive a buffalo out to where 
Sidney could photograph it. We went into 
the Omvolozi Reserve at one time. It is 
a notorious fly belt, and I was the first 
white man for some years who had got a 

ermit to hunt there. But that was where 
got my white rhino; a rare specimen. 

“You see, I wanted specimens as well 
as pictures. And I brought home almost 
fifty thousand of the former—birds, 
animals, ahd other things—for the Oak- 
land Museum in California. Thousands of 
people will see the sixty-eight animal 
groups which are being installed there. I 
suppose millions will see the pictures on 
the screen. So I guess the job was worth 
all the trouble and all the discomfort it 
cost. 
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“It Was Worth $2,000! 


—and I Tossed it in the Drawer” 


“It was in the fall of 1918 that I first began to realize what I 
was up against in business. I could see that I wasn’t getting 
anywhere, plugging along at a routine desk, and I had a feeling 
that I ought to put myself in line for something better. 

“About this time } ran across a LaSalle advertisement —it 
interested me— I figured I'd 
better answer it. 

“I cut out the coupon, but 
instead of mailing it I tossed 
it in the drawer. I don’t 
know exactly why, but it was 
two years before I sent it in 
and got the facts. 

“To make a long story 
short, I finally enrolled, 
sent in my papers, fin- 
ished the training. And 
already it has boosted 
my income twenty dol- 
lars a week. 

“When I think that f 
I might just as well g 
have had that ‘raise’ ] 
two years ago, it 
makes me sick! Mail- 
ing that coupon when 
I first saw it, instead 
of tossing it in the 


drawer, would have 
saved me $2,000 in 
cash."’ 

ee: U 


Fortunate thing for 
that manthathe finally 
woke up! Some men 
pay an even costlier 
price for their delay. 
Recently a LaSalle 
member, a man of 49, 
confessed that he had 
first considered spe- g 
cialized training eleven ™ 
years previously. He fig- 
ured up what his delay had 
cost him—assuming that he 
would have held his own with 
the average LaSalle-trained 
man — and his loss was $19, (XX). 

Such experiences are not mere 
fiction — they're the bitterest reality. 
Thousands of splendid fellows, starting out 
in life with every promise of success, grow gray while waiting for 
their ship to come to harbor. At the critical moment they listen 
to their weaker selves— and go down to defeat. 

On the other hand, thousands of men in whom the seeds of 
success are deeply planted need but to be shown the path to pro- 
motion and they are quick to take it. The reward of their initia- 
tive is reflected in such statements as the following: 


“LaSalle training has taken me from the $65-a-month class to 
a present earning power of over $7,000 per annum.”’ 

‘‘Just received another raise of $600, This makes a total gain 
of 400% since I started training. Can either you or I ask more?’’ 

“Passed bar examination with second highest honors in a class 

of seventy-one.’ 

“*Three years ago I was occupying a bookkeeper’s high stool 
and drawing $22 a week. Today I am comptroller of a good- 
size corporation, with a salary to start of $4,500.’ 

“Iwas Mill Superintendent, with no practical experience in a 
business way when I started home-study training. Within one 
year I was promoted to General Superintendent. Within a 

eriod of three years LaSalle training has, „increased my 
income. from $250 a month to $6,000 a year.’ 

“I have your course in Business P ole to thani: for 
the position I now hold. When I took up your work I was 

barely making a living. ‘Today I sit in the manager’s chair 

of one of the largest financial institutions in the United States 
and Canada. My earnings this year will 
be in the neighborhood of $10,000, and I 
have the greatest opportunity that any 
man could wish for in the way of promo- 
tion to bigger things.” 

“In the last six months I have had an 
increase of nearly 50% as a result of 
LaSalle training under the Problem 
Method —but it is the foundation 
which I am building for something 

better that gives me the greatest 
satisfaction.’ 

When one takes into ac- 
count the foregoing evi- 
dence, together with the 
fact that during only three 
months’ time as many as 

1,193 LaSalle members re- 
coco definite salary in- 
creases as a result of their 
training averaging 8) per 
cent per man, one begins to 
appreciate the tremendous 
money value of initiative— 


and decision. 
* * * 


You have read from time 

to time how LaSalle train- 
ing is conducted—how the 
member learns by solving 
actual business problems, 
right in his own home, under 
f the direction of some of the 
f ablest men in their respect- 
ive fields in America. You 
have read how training 
under the LaSalle Problem 
Method quickly brings pro- 
motion. 
You can wait one year—two 
years — eleven years, if you like, and take your loss—a loss, remember, affect- 
ing not you alone, but those whose happiness and welfare are most dear to you, 
Or you can sign and mail the coupon now—and make today your starting 
point toward bigger things. That little slip of paper just below this text will 
bring you complete information about the training you are interested in, together 
with details of our convenient-payment plan; also your free copy of that inspir- 
ing book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Mailing the coupon does not obli- 
gate you. Incidentally, the man who w/as promotion is the man who acts, 


The time has now arrived for your decision. 


© LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Outstanding Facts A bout LaSalle 
Founded in 1908. 

Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1600 people — the 


below. 


LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, 


—— — — — — — — — INQUIRY COUPON = — —— —— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information r in p See course and service I have marked with ar X 
Also a copy of your booklet, “ 


Dept. 1233-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ten Years Promotion in One,” all without Gbligation ta to ~*~ 
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Numbers among its students and graduates nearly for ‘Sale Sales ar and. Ad jvertistng Ex Ber management principles Superintendents, Contractors, 
400,000 business and professional men and women, tives, Bolieitors;. Sales practice, men, Sub-foremen, ete. 
ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. Managen, Manofaetire [Q Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. CD Personnel and Em ploymentMan- 
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Which 


of these two men has learned 
the secret of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no 


idea how much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth and success. 


well-dressed. You see such men at every social 

gathering. One of them can talk of nothing be- 
yond the mere day’s news. The other brings to every 
subject a wealth of side light and illustration that makes 
him listened to eagerly. 


He talks like a man who has traveled widely, though 
his only travels are a business man’s trips. He knows 
something of history and biography, of the work of 
great scientists, and the writings of philosophers, poets, 
and dramatists. 


Hi: are two men, equally good-looking ; equally 


Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of every 
day. How has he found time to acquire so rich a mental 
background? When there is such a multitude of books to 
read, how can any man be well-read ? 


The answer to this man’s success—and to the success 
of thousands of men and women like him—is contained in 
a free book that you may have for the asking. 
In it is told the story of Dr. Eliot’s great dis- 
covery, which, as one man expressed it, 
“does for reading what the invention of the 
telegraph did for communication.” From 
his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as President of Harvard 
University, Dr. Eliot tells just what few 
books he chose for the most famous library 
in the world; why he chose them, and how 
he has arranged them with notes and read- 
ing courses so that any man can get from 
them the essentials of a liberal education 
in even fifteen minutes a day. 


Send for your copy now 


The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path 
to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes aday ” 
are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that every university strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in 
the coupon, “your little free book meant a big 
step forward, and it showed me besides the 
way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The American is 
invited to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book. It is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves no obligation of 
any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail 
it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most famous books in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of ri 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
Mr. 
INGE LS ces aie e ec Nt a pena pasate Reena ee 
Miss 
Adare so aana a dah nate Rasp da tesa sod ake Haeadats a 228HCAL 


Send for this FREE booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


How I Overcame My 
Worst Handicap 


FIRST PRIZE 


I Educated Myself After 
Marriage . 


N 1917, when young people were falling 


in love in frenzied fashion, and all the 

world was in turmoil, I married a 

medical student. We had known each 
other but a short time. .- 7 

When I. met his people they looked at 
me askance. I had been a stenographer, 
and was not even a high-school graduate. 
They pitied him because he was tied 
down to a mentally inferior wife. 

I felt my deficiency keenly. When in 
the presence of his college Piends I was 
actually stunned into silence. I knew 
nothing of college life; had never even at- 
tended a football game. 

I became sensitive, self-conscious, easily 
embarrassed, and backward. My husband 
made excuses for me and tried to cover up 
pr ignorance. I finally reached a stage 

hyper-sensitiveness that made me think 
he regretted his hasty marriage, and would 
be glad to be rid of me, 

hen he was called into army service, 
and I was left alone for severa months, 
during which time I shunned his friends 
and relatives, while there grew within me 
a great and fierce determination to over- 
come my greatest handicap. 

It is not easy to return to school after 
being out seven years, and to enter as a 
married woman, but ÎI did it. Downing 
all false pride, I enrolled as a third-year 
high-school student, completed the two 
years’ work, and went on to a university. 

By the time my husband was out of the 
army and ready to start his practice, I had 
two years of college work to my credit; ! 
and ee paid my own expenses, as his | 
father had withdrawn all nancial sup- ` 


rt. 

Now I realize the power of knowledge | 
and the value of education, which not | 
only broadens but uplifts. I have proved 
to my own satisfaction that this brain of | 
mine is capable of absorbing knowledge. | 
And I have certainly made my acquire 
relatives sit up and take notice! 

MRS. G. P. K. 


eee 
SECOND PRIZE 


False Pride Made Me 
Miserable 


WEEN my father’s business failed, 
and I found myself reduced to the 
necessity of working for a living, my 
greatest handicap was a sense of outraged 
ride. No woman in our family had ever 
feast forced to work, and it was with bitter 
humiliation that I sought a position. 
Haughtily I refused all offers of assist- 
ance from sympathizing friends, and after 
six months of discouragement found a 
situation as clerk in a big department 
store. But my salary was inadequate to 
the many demands upon it. I was already 
looking shabby and down-at-the-heel 
my disposition matched my attı 


4 I even stopped speaking to my friends 
$ | on the street, thinking they were criticiz- 
b| ing me behind my back Pets of my 
dowdy clothes, and my life became 
just one series of going to work and going 
home at night dead tired, with never any 
recreation in the evenings. Some of the 
working girls with whom I was thrown, 
and whom I treated with disdain, timidly 
invited me to one of their parties, only to 
be met with a rebuff that made them 
cringe. 

But one day a woman who had been a 
friend of the family came to me, and, 
$ | despite my curt treatment, gave me a lec- 
| ture that I shall never forget, She made 
me see that it was not the poverty that 
had caused me so much unhappiness, but 
my own attitude of mind. 

After weeks and weeks of sullen depres- 
sion, the awakening came. Little by 
little I made advances to the girls in the 
store. They held themselves aloof at first, 
fearing, perhaps, another exhibition of 
bitterness; but in time I won them. Soon 
my unhappy, harassed, discontented ex- 
_ pression vanished. I found myself learn- 

ing to laugh once more. 

My friends who had really loved me, 
came back. Then I realized that my 
work was interesting, that a working girl’s 
lot is not always such a hard one, and that 
the world is a good place to live in, whether 
you are rich or poor. L. M. W. 


A 


THIRD PRIZE 
| Though Deaf, I Am a Teacher 
MY WORST handicap was an extreme 
L 


lack of self-confidence, due to a case 

' of almost total deafness. In infancy both 

ears suppurated and the drums were com- 

| pletely destroyed. Totally deaf in my 

left ear, my right ear is only eight per cent 
normal. 

During childhood I had the artless con- 
fidence of ignorance, but as I advanced in 
school I gradually lost all self-confidence. 
To go to a party meant the keenest mental 
agony for me, and often I lied out of at- 
tending. I believed that I was not wanted. 

Books were my refuge. I finished high 
school with highest honors. My four years 
at college were years of academic triumph. 
But my will was paralyzed by my foolish 
self-limitations. 

In desperation I began to work with a 
country newspaper at fifteen dollars a 
month. My redemption began when I saw 
my editorial ‘‘stuf ” quoted by the papers . 
of the state. : 

Not fully realizing where my salvation 
lay, I yet made no definite plans. Three 
years of dirty labor at a cotton-gin at low 
wages developed confidence, by forcing 
me to meet people. Teaching a Sunday- 
school class taught me to stand before . 
men. I was forging ahead! With onl 
eight per cent hearing, very little self- 
confidence, but much friendly encourage- 
ment, I began to teach school. This makes 
my ninth successful year. 

Forcing myself to mix with my fellows, 
and gradually learning to read lips, has 
completed my salvation. To-day I can 
speak before the largest audience. I can 
read lips fluently. I am writing two books - 
on psychology, and I am training myself 
to write popular articles. R. N. A. 
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What is the Outstanding Feature of This Car? 


Frankly—With its Four-Wheel Brakes, Brand New Engine 
New Fisher Body and New Low Price—It is Hard to Say! 


Come—ride with us in this new Oakland Sedan! 
Throw open its wide doors, and so much of 
beauty, comfort and convenience will meet your 
gaze, that you, too, will be at a loss to name its 
outstanding feature. 


Settle yourself in its deep-tufted, velours 
cushions and take the i Gt Don’t grope 
blindly at the dash, for all controls are at your 
finger tips on the steering wheel—ignition, 
choke, horn, throttle and light-dimming lever. 


Touch the starter and feel the instant response 
of the smooth and obedient brand new six- 
cylinder engine. A glance at the instruments, 
plainly visible i in a neat panel on the dash, 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


indirectly lighted—a quick, noiseless and 
effortless change of gears—and you're off! 


The smooth and quiet power tempts you to 
greater speed. You open the throttle wider. 
And then—a careless pedestrian dashes in front 
of you! Halt! Instinctively you depress the 
four-wheel brake pedal and the car stops— 
quickly, smoothly and noiselessly as it started. 


But this is only a mythical ride. Let an Oakland 

ealer give you areal one. Truly, it will provide 
a new thrill of motoring enjoyment and security. 
And a double surprise will be yours when you 
learn that the price of this wonderful Sedan is 
only $1395, at the factory. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Every Oakland Six carries the 15,000 mile engine performance guarantee and Mileage Basis gauge of value 


Touring Car - $945 
Roadster - - 945 


Sport Touring - $1095 
Sport Roadster - 1095 
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Business Coupe - $1195 
Coupe for Four +- 1345 


Sedan + «¢ «+ $1395 
All prices f. o. b. factory 
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From a painting by L.V. CARROLL 


The good old summer time 


—in December 


FRANK LEHR of Noblesville, Indiana, lived 
in a typical American home with an all-Amer- 
ican temperature. The kitchen was Miami, but 
the bedrooms were Bangor, Maine. 


A year ago he threw out his old-fashioned 
heating plant and installed ARCOLA, setting 
it in the kitchen and connecting it with an 
AMERICAN Radiator in every room. 

“We are delighted,” he wrote last December.““Our 
home which was only partially heated before, is now 
like summer all the time. Rooms which were never 


known to be warm are filled with growing plants ... 


Our free ARCOLA Book 
contains a secret worth 
finding Sut—how to 
warm your whole house 
with less coal than you 
are now using to heat a 
part. Write today for your 
copy to either address 
below. 


Ma 


We would not part with ARCOLA for $1,000 if 
we could not have another.” 


Human life is short enough at the best. Why 
waste another winter huddled around an old- 
fashioned stove or in a room half hot and half 
cold from an old-fashioned heating plant? Why 
not have warmth from an AMERICAN Radiator in 
every room? 


The cost is only a fraction of the value which 
Mr. Lehr places on his ARCOLA; and the whole 
amount comes back to you. Thousands of owners 
testify that ARCOLA pays for itself in the fuel it 


Saves. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 162 ~ 
CHICAGO 


104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 162 


NEW YORK 
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The Image of the 
Loved 


(Continued from page 53) 


It was also true that only a woman— 
and a mother—could understand what 
Lucinda felt; but it required an instant of 
reason to glean that, and Elizabeth did 
not reason, she only felt. She stood 
clutching the back of the worn little chair 
that had been offered her, and breathed 
out the words of her plaint, begging Mrs. 
Dexter to speak to the girl in her own lan- 
guage and make clear to her the dishonor 
of what she had done, and the advantages 
—the many advantages—of a white girl’s 
rearing; to argue, to plead with her! 

In the hush succeeding this appeal, 
Constance Dexter rose. She glanced 
through the half-open door at her soundly 
sleeping child, youngest of her three. 

“PIL tell her what you say, Mrs. Ran- 
some,” she said evenly. “Pil explain it 
fully to her, for it is all quite true.” 

She turned to Lucinda, obdurate, proud 
in her restored motherhood, and spoke to 
her long in her quiet, pleasant voice, ex- 
tolling the child that had been given her 
to bear; telling her what great uses God 
might have ordained that child to serve— 
to stay perhaps, or, years after, to come 
back to her birthland and dwell among 
them, teaching and helping her half sisters 
and brothers of the Inupaek people. But 
to do this well Tahlook must be reared by 
the new father and mother in the great 
world that Lucinda knew so little about. 

The missionary turned to albums on the 
table and the phonograph. She showed 
Lucinda pictures of great buildings in far 
cities, she played for her “educational” 
records. She described, she explained. 


GUDDENLY, with a groan, Lucinda 
began to talk in her own tongue, and 
when at last the passionate outpouring 
ceased, with a great sob she quickl 
thrust the child into the arms of Elizabet 
Ransome, crying, “Me give. Me give!” 
and rushed from the room, -the faithful 

Johnny after her. 

“Follow them, Allan, and stop them at 
the trader’s,” cried Elizabeth jubilantly. 
“Give them food, clothes—all they will 
take,” she called after him. 

“Poor girl!” she exclaimed to Constance 
Dexter. “What did she say in that wild 
speech?” 

“I will tell you,” was the slow reply. 
“She said that when she gave you the 
baby she thought that she would be com- 
forted in the delight of her kinfolk and all 
her brethren in the pretty tents and the 
delectable foods and fine clothes that they 
bore homeward with them—all her breth- 
ren who had pitied her for her foolish 
choice of a white man who had to go—to 
go and never more return. 

“But she could not eat of the delectable 
food nor even wear the beautiful clothes. 
"See, she said, ‘I am wearing still the old 
calico garments, still wearing the seal 
mukluks, not the felt boots with the 

retty red lining.’ And she hated Johnny 

or taking so much. She had spoken bit- 
ter words to this best friend of her life, 

- who had been so patient with her and tried 
so hard to love her little one. 


< 


cA th osanik miles 


O: HALF A MILLION PEO- 
PLE who have come to Cali- 
fornia‘ this year, thousands already 
have established their permanent 
homes here, and other thousands are 
arranging to do so. 

All have found that life in Cali- 
fornia is better for them, as it is bet- 
ter for you. 

A thousand miles of wonderful 
living is yours in California from 
which to choose. City or country, 
mountains or valleys, seashore or in- 
terior, you may live where you will 
on any possible scale of income, out 
of doors at all seasons away from cli- 
matic rigors, getting more out of life 
each day than you have believed 
possible. 


A Better Opportunity 

Californians have about twice as 
much money in the bank as the 
average American. Their farms in 
tne Great Valley and elsewhere pro- 
duce about twice the average cash 
yield; their fruit trees return twice 
the average in cash value; their cows 
give more milk. CT RTT 

California manu- -— = 
factures in a decade 
have increased 273 
per cent. Opportu- 
nities for industry, for 
business, for invest- 
ment, are growing as 
population grows, in * 


3 7777 


` {ee 


of wonderful living~ 


the San Francisco Bay district with 
its thousands of industrial plants, 
in thriving cities everywhere, and op- 
portunities for agriculture in a mil- 
lion acres of good land now ready 
for settlement. Only a moderate first 
investment is needed to gain these 
advantages. 


Come to San Francisco 


Come to San Francisco, the head- 
quarters of Californians Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and 
institutions interested in the sound 
development of the state. Some of 
the most beautiful suburban districts 
in California adjoin this great port, 
the metropolis and trading center of 
the Great Valley and of the garden 
valleys of the Coast range. 


Californians Inc. will give you 
every possible assistance when you 
arrive. Write today for the illus- 
trated, free booklet, ‘California, 
Where Life is Better.” It tells a 
story you should know. Fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


Californians Inc 


Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 573 
Please send me” California, Where Life is Betten” 
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Now It’s Easy 
to Make Music 


eryone has a desire to personally create music, but very few people have the time 
on aise to spend months or years in learning to play. eretofore the making of 
mao has been the privilege of the talented few. F 3 
But now it is different. With this wonderful new Saxophone, Buescher has made music a 
universal accomplishment, and has placed it within the possibility of practically everyone. 


Saxophone 


The new Buescher Saxophone 
eS 5 uk is a marvelous instrument. It 
is one of the most beautiful of all musical instruments—by the range and wealth 
of its tones it takes the place of almost every other instrument—yet it is so per- 
fected and simplified that it is the easiest of all instruments to play. 

With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon request) with 
each new Saxophone, the scale can be mastered in an hour; in a few wecks you 
can be playing popular music. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so quickly. 
You could even take a place in a band or orchestra within 90 days, if you so 

iri 


Wins a Welcome Everywhere 


You are always welcome with a sweet-toned Buescher Saxophone. 
Thousands of men and women, of all ages, have found it an infallible key 
to social popularity. For home entertainment, for church, school or 
lodge affairs, the Saxophone is the most popular and adaptable instru- 
ment. Saxophone players enjoy, also, many opportunities of earning 


money. 
Free Trial 


Easy Payments 

You may order any 
Buescher Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trumpet, m- 
bone or other Band or 
Orchestra Instrument and 
try it six days in your 
own home. Easy terms of 
payment may be arranged if preferred. Mention the instrument 
interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Free New Saxophone Book 


It tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts, and 
many other things you would like to know. Also illustrates first 
lesson. Just send a postcard or clip and mail the coupon. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1133 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


\ 


į Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1 1133 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
l Gentlemen: 

1 am interested in the instrament checked below: 


TEET TTT] 


“But now, from all I have been telling 
her of your wealth and goodness, she 
thought she was a selfish woman to keep 
her child from so great a new mother; that 
she was wrong to keep the child of Micky- 
mac from the places of his wondrous peo- 
ple. And she would give back. But she 
wished me to tell you, so you may under- 
stand and forgive her for taking the baby 
from you, how strange and grievous a 
thing was the giving up of her Tahlook 
Enoc-tok. For she had never been sepa- 
rated from the little one, neither by day 
nor by night, and she did not know that 
her breast would become as stone. For 
woe was hers in the light time, with no 
blessed burden to carry in the back of her 
parka; and woe, woe was hers in the dark 
time, with no child to soothe when the 
trees went ‘Crack! in the great cold, and 
the wolves howled mournfully. And 
deep, deep within her was pain, strange 
hunger pain to press her child against her 
body, to feel its fingers on her checks and 
snuggle its little head in the curve of her 
nek 

“Don’t!” Elizabeth cried. sharply; for, 
oddly enough, the head of Petty- 
pet was at that moment snuggled in the . 
curve of Elizabeth’s neck and small fingers 
played upon her cheek. “Don’t! Ican’t 
bear it!” ‘ 

“She gives, she says, because—” E 

“But she can’t give. It will kill her— 
the poor thing! Dm no fiend! .. . Allan, 
come back! Call them back!’ . 

Bareheaded, clasping Petty-pet, out she 
rushed to the trader’s cabin, where Lu- 
cinda, stopped by Ransome, was vehe- 
mently ssbbin ‘No; me no sell. Me 
give; me give!’ 

Elizabeth gave the baby into the arms 
of its blood mother, kissed Lucinda, and in 
broken words told Allan what to say to 
them. Then, with feet of lead, she faltered 
back to the mission—to the mother of 
three. - 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t—perhaps it’s. a 
wrong to Petty-pet?”’ she questioned. 

“If it is a wrong it is a blessed wrong,” 
said the woman whose lips were straight 
no longer. 


TE EY went away to Nome—Elizabeth 
and Allan Ransome, bereftof Petty-pet. 
It was summer, the open season—small 
steamers plying. When they returned, 
after their brief “vacation,” there was 
duck-hunting at the Cape, salmon fishing 
in July and Riise, and a seal hunt in the 
fall. Elizabeth took all these diversions 
gravely. 

He was very good to her, or rather very 
specially seat tenderly d—the man 
who loved her now more than he had ever 
loved her. But she dreaded the winter— 
the snow time, and the sight of her sled, 
whereon Petty-pet, propped in furs, had 
prattled to the scampering dogs. She 
dreaded talk of Petty-pet. 

After a while, in the darker days of 
winter, when she was very lonesome, the 
pictures they had taken of the wonder 
child, became consolation—pictures of her, 
dancing; playing with a stuffed baby seal; 
pictures made by Allan of his Elsie Beth 
and Petty-pet together. 

On the very day when Elizabeth first 
found tongue to speak of Lucinda’s 
great sacrifice and of her own renunciation 
—was it the same odd prescience which, 
before, had made Elizabeth aware of the 


To Make Starting 
Easy in Winter 


1. In starting on cold mornings, 
first prime the engine and hold out 
the clutch while the starter is in 
operation. Do not press the starter 
button again and again. If the 
engine does not start quickly, prime 
it again. 

2. Use as few lights as possible 
and these only when necessary. 


3. Make sure that your gener- 
ator, wiring and switches are in 
good order and all connections 
tight. It may be advisable to 
have the charging rate of your 
generator increased. 


4. Go to the Willard Service Sta- 
tion every two weeks for a battery 
test. It may save you from having 
a frozen battery. 
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“—but, after all, you've got to have 
a battery with a real punch’ 


Threaded Rubber Insulation in a Willard Battery gives it 
more “punch” to spin a stiff motor on cold mornings. 

The quicker the start, the less drain on the battery. It 
lasts longer, remains more fully charged and is less likely to 
freeze, doing its important job often under severe conditions 
which would put the ordinary battery out of service. 

In addition, Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries save you 
the $10 or $12 reinsulation bill which you must expect to pay 
sooner or later with any battery that does not contain 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. And they cost no more than 
many wood-insulated batteries, being priced as low as 
$25.80, excepting in the West and South where the price is 
a trifle higher. 

You GET MORE battery—you PAY LESS money. 


Willard also makes batteries with the usual wood insulation from 
$15.85 up. They're as good wood-insulated batteries as you can buy. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, cut 
out battery noises, increase efficiency. Write for free booklet, 
“Better Results from Radio” or ask your dealer for it. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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Attractive window displays were one yator in bringing people in- 
to the world’s largest country store. Here are two of the windows 


5,000 more sales than a year ago 
3,000 more than the week before 


How the world’s largest country 
støre sold $16,101.42 worth of mer- 


chandise during a Farm & Fireside - 


Exposition Week —and how every 
merchant can apply the same plan 
to his store 


eater aes Ohio (pop., 917), is typi- 
cal of rural America—typical of the 
thousands of towns and villages which 
serve the more than fifty millions of rural 
population throughout the nation. 


But Strasburg differs from other towns 


A country store 
—conducted like 


the week were $16,101.42, as compared to 
$11,202.03 for the same week last year, 
and $13,103.83 for the preceding week 
this year. Practically every product ad- 
vertised in Farm & Fireside showed greatly 
increased sales. 


“And we believe that the advertising 
which we received from this Farm & 
Fireside Exposition will bring in business 
to us for many weeks to come.” 


Not every merchant can sell $16,000 
worth of merchandising in a single week. 


. rir’ a city depart- > 
in that it is the home of the world’s largest men: store. In But every merchant can increase his sales 
country store—that splendid retail insti- ade ae tne by featuring the products advertised in 
tution of The Garver Bros. Company iret the Farm & Fireside (see list below) and by 


which has proved an inspiration and guide 
to those merchants who aspire to the 
benefits which come from rendering a 
genuine merchandising service. 


The world’s largest country store! With 
justifiable pride do the Garvers lay claim 
to this title—an achievement that has 
come, and can come, only as a result of 
fair dealing, honest merchandise, and the 
utilization of every opportunity to bring 
their store to the attention of more people. 


An advertising opportunity 


Such an opportunity was offered to them, 
as it is offered to every merchant, by Farm 
& Fireside, The National Farm Magazine. 


“We believe in selling merchandise that 
is advertised to our customers,” Mr. 
Garver explains. “ When we learned that 
Farm & Fireside had over 7,800 circula- 
tion in the five counties from which we 


products adver- 
tised in Farmit? 
Fireside were 
conspicuous. And cach department showed a substan- 
tial business during the Farm t3 Fireside Exposition 


draw trade, and when we found that we 
had in stock more than thirty of the prod- 
ucts advertised in this well-known farm 
magazine, it seemed to us that here was 
an opportunity to tell our customers that 
we carried this merchandise with which 
they already were familiar. 


“We set aside a week for a Farm & 
Fireside Exposition—a great showing of 
the products advertised in Farm & Fire- 
side. We advertised it liberally, and 
Farm & Fireside furnished us splendid 
co-operation. 


_“Did it pay? More than 5,000 people 
visited our store. Our total sales during 


letting the prosperous farm families of 
his community know that he carries onl 

the best merchandise—the products ad 
vertised in Farm & Fireside, The National 


Farm Magazine. 


We will gladly help you 


A Farm & Fireside week for your store! 
It’s worth trying, surely. Just write, 
“How may we put on a Fara & Fireside 
Week,” and name the products in the list 
below which you carry, and we will tell 
you how to do it. Please write to Retail 
Sales Director, Suite 6-C, at address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s The 
National Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Jarm Magazine 


Tie to these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE 


Absorbine 
Agricultural Gypsum 
American Fence 


American Pad & Textile Company 


American Radiator Com 


pany 
American Telephone& Telegraph Co. 


Anthony Fence 
Bean Spray Pumps 


Black nsect Powder 
Brown's h Jacket 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Burpee’s Seeds 

Ca ell Horseshoe Nails 

C. B. & Q. R. R. Company 

Certo (Surejell) 

Chesebrough ‘Vaseline’ Products 
Chevrolet Cars 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Clothcraft Clothes 


Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Congoleum Rugs 
Dandelion Butter Color 
De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Detroit Belt Lacer and Closing 
Machine 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 
Diamond Tires 
Dietz Lanterns 
Douglas, W. L., Shoes 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 
Duro Residence Water Systems 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and 
Sausage Stuffers 
Essex Cars 


General Motors Corporation 

Gibson Musical Instruments 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Goodrich Tires 

Great Northern Ry. 

Gruen Guild Watches 

Hansen's Dairy Preparations 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 


Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
ments 

Magnavox Co., The 

Mellin’s Food 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oll 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos and 
Farm Buildings 

National Electric Light Assn. 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 

Nesco Royal GRANITE 

N: Perfecti PON ka bly 

New ection Ranges 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

O’Cedar Polish 

Olde Tyme Socks 

Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 

Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 


Planet Jr. Implements 

President Suspenders 

Rat-Nip 

Reo Cars 

Royal Fence 

Sapolio 

Sloan's Liniment e 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 
Corporation 

Stewart Custom Buy Auto 


Swift’s Products 

Vapo Stove Co., The 
Vellastic Underwear 
Victor Talking Machine 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


When to Lend Money and When to Borrow It, by SamuEL CROWTHER 


approach of the half-insane girl?—there 
came a knocking at the door. The snap- 
shots of Petty-pet, Image of the Loved, 
fluttered from the fingers of Elizabeth— 
who knew the knock! 

“Allan, it’s Lucinda!” she gasped. 

Ransome admitted her—a_ radiant, 
beaming woman redolent of the clean air 
of the lagoon. And in her left arm was 
little Tahlook—Petty-pet grown, her 
great eyes aglow with instant recognition 
of the room, the faces. 

“How-do, Mishter, Mishish Ransome,” 
greeted Lucinda. ‘“‘Now we come again 
and give you.” And witha sweet gravity, 
as of a purpose fulfilled, she gave the child 
into Elizabeth’s wondering arms. 

“But how—why? aus for a visit?” 

“No, you keep!” said Lucinda earnestly. 

“Keep! What do you mean?” 

“Long time me want to bring back. 
But no can do. Then something come— 
help me. So now—” Her great eyes 
kied to the glory of a miracle won. 
“Come, I show you—you see!” 

Mysteriously she led Elizabeth to the 
sandspit trail, where stood a sled and, 
guarding it, Johnny; in his face something 
of the same look of miracle. 

Stealthily Lucinda approached the sled, 
bent and, carefully folding back the edge 
of a clean blanket, disclosed the placid 
face of a month-old infant. 

“Look,” she whispered; “look at eyes!— 
just like Johnny eyes.” She chuckled. 
“‘Legs—you no see now—too cold. Legs, 
too, just like Johnny legs. Don’t you 
think he pretty baby?” 

It was the Image of the Loved. 


When to Lend 
Money and When to 


Borrow It 
(Continued from page 55) 


more than ten or fifteen dollars a week— 
he always saved part of his income, and 
finally he was able to set up as a clothing 
manufacturer on hisown account. As his 
business grew, he made money and in- 
vested it in real estate and securities. 

“My mother died when I was very 
young; and, as a youngster, I became not 
only my father’s companion but his confi- 
dant. He would take me with him to 
collect rents: and to inspect properties. 
Before I was fifteen years old he used to 
talk with me about every investment. 
That was his way of training me. 

“He sent me to the Boston Latin 
School, and wanted me to go on from 
there to college and become a lawyer. 
But that was where I disappointed him. 
At that time I did not want to go to 
college. I had an itching to be in business. 
It was not until years afterward that I 
knew how bitterly I had disappointed him. 
My brother also had asked to go into 
business; and in order to give him a start 
my father again took to manufacturing. 
Father tried to argue me out of the notion 
of entering business; but he did not insist 
on my going to college. Instead, he 
offered me a job in the factory. He thought 
this would cure me of any desire to be a 
business man, although it was not until 
some time later that I discovered his plan. 


? IS a pleasure to deal— when the cards are “Bicycles.” For 
among the four qualities which have made them famous is that of 


Perfect Finish — Ideal Slip 


The other three qualities equally essential to complete satisfaction, 
and all developed to the highest degree in Bicycles, are: 


1— Big indexes — prevent mistakes in playing. 
2— Scientifically designed backs — easy on the eyes. 
3 — Flexibility without cracking — longer wear. 


You cannot get Bicycle superiority for less than the Bicycle price. 
Wear considered; Bicycles really cost less than cheaper cards. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Books for Card Players 
Complete rules and instructions for playing 
Auction, Five Hundred, Cribbage, Pinochle, 
Solitaire and Pitch—6c postpaid. 

If you play any one of the above games you 
will find this book of great value in improving 
your play and in settling disputed points. Other 
books of interest to card players are listéd in 
the coupon. Check what you want. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. à 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. C-2. 
Please send the books checked. 
How to Play Auction Bridge— 
teaches every detail of the game.. toc 
Rules of all Card 
Games—}300 games, 250 pages..20c 
Fortune Telling —with regular _ 
cards ATRIA bo: OC 
Card Tricks—feats of magic 6c 
Entertaining with Cards — 
everything from invitation to 
menu Giri iat OC 
Card Stunts for Kiddies— 
building, puzzles, cut-outs, etc... 6c 
Six Popular Card Games 
All seven books—50c 


P.O. State 


Broadcasting Station WSAI 
Broadcasts every Tuesday and 
Thursday, 8 p. m., Saturday, 
Iop.m. Wave length, 309 meters. 


Now on sale! MAN-CHU, the 
fascinating Chinese game. 
Cards, rules and counters in 
attractive case. At dealers or 
postpaid, $3. 
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The compact, convenient and 
complete Portable Typewriter. < 
Sold by over 3,000 dealers and 
Remington branches every- 
where. Easy payment terms 
if desired. Send for our illus- 
trated “For You—For Every- 
body”. Address Department 5 9. 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


Remington Portable 


Remington Typewriter Co., 374 Broadway, New York 


He could not trust himself to carry it out, 
so he left it to his partner, a very hard 
man, whose principal duty, so I after- 
ward discovered, was to make me quit 
the business. 

“This man hired me at two dollars a 
week. My father had been allowing 
me five dollars a week, and out of that 
five dollars I had saved up quite a fair sum 
ot money. But even out of the two dollars 


| a week I managed to save. This was not 


so difficult as it might seem. I was living 
at home, I seldom spent a penny for car 
fare, and my mother (my father had 
married again) put up sandwiches for me. 
I shall never forget that first year in the 
factory. 

“The partner carried out his instruc- 
tions to the letter—and beyond! He gave 
me the keys to the building, and I had to 
be the first there in the morning and the 
last away at night. I had to do all the 
cleaning, including washing floors and 
windows. Between times I was the office 
boy and the porter. Everything that was 


| menial and disagreeable about the place 


was reserved exclusively for me. At first 
I thought of going to my father and 
objecting, for of course I was imposed 
upon. But I kept quiet, for I knew that 


| he didn’t want me there anyhow, and 


would merely suggest that I quit and go 
to college. Then, getting a better hold on 
affairs, I soon sensed that the object was 
to force me to quit. Thereafter, I never 
even thought of complaining, for I knew 
I could play that game as long as anyone 
else could. : 

“I saw my father watching me, and I 
felt that the kind of work I had to do was 
hurting him more than it was hurting me, 
and that he would soon give up. He did. 
One Sunday afternoon, after I had been 
working about a year, he asked me: 

“‘How do you like business by this 
time? 

“Well enough,’ I answered, ‘although 
I haven’t had a chance to see much 
business.’ 

“Then, little by little, I let him know 
that I exactly knew his plans, and that I 
had no intention of quitting. He broke 


| down and cried. The next day he took 


| me out of the drudgery and really put me 


into the business. What I had not known 
was how deeply he had wanted me to go 


| to college, so I tried to make up for that 


by reading every night at home. I did 
not take any courses; I just read. I read 
history, law, English literature, economics, 
and philosophy. Actually, I think I 
covered more ground than'I would have 
in college. All of this mightily pleased my 
father, and we became even closer than 
we were before. 


“FINALLY, both he and his partner re- 


tired, leaving the business entirely to 


| my brother and myself. Neither of us 
| wanted to be clothing manufacturers; but 


we made money, so we kept on until we had 
an excellent offer to sell. Then we sold, 
and, although I was in my early twenties, 
I retired until I could find something more 
congenial than the manufacture of 
clothing. i 

“Later, I began to think of opening a 


| bank. Because of the training with my 


father I had really been in securities and 
investing from the time I was in knicker- 
bockers; and, now that I had a large 


| number of friends, the most natural thing 
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It Is Easy to Build Your Home 


E late President Harding frequently 
emphasized a fine old American ideal— 
that every American should have oppor- 
tunity to live decently and in comfort in 
his own place. 
It is a tradition among Anglo-Saxons 


that a man’s home is his castle. And the 
law recognizes certain definite rights of priv- 
acy within the home. The home instinct 
is one of the soundest safeguards of 
American democracy. 


To those who would like to build a home for 
themselves but think it too much of a “task” 
there are several safe ways to commence. 
once started it becomes a fascinating game. 


A Wise Starting Point 
Architects offer a wise starting point. Reputable 
contractors have a great deal of experience and 
hetpfu! advice to offer. Good dealers in lumber 
and woodwork also prove helpful in the prelimin- 
aries—as well as in securing at fair prices the best 
material to go into the house. An hour’s conver- 


sation with architect, contractor or Curtis dealer, 
will give you many good pointers, and you can rely 
upon these men to prevent many es. 


Curtis Dealers Will Help 


The Curtis dealer in your community has illus- 
trations and plans which will help crystallize your 
ideas as to style of architecture and general layout. 
He can also secure for you without cost any of the 
Curtis Plan Books, or you can obtain these for 
yourself if you prefer. These plans illustrate houses 
correctly designed by foremost American architects 
in Colonial, English, Southern and Western styles 
and in all sizes. Floor plans are shown as well as 
outside illustrations. 


Curtis Woodwork is made for all interior needs, 
such as doors, windows, stairways, molding, man- 
tels, bookcases, built-in-furniture for bedrooms, 
kitchens, dining rooms and other parts of the house. 

Curtis is ready to help you through its dealers, 
its plan books, and its Service Bureau. When you 
are ready to build, Curtis is ready to help you with 
Curtis “Standardized” Woodwork — construct 
from authentic designs which architects endorse, on 
a scale of production large enough to make quantity 
prices possible with deliveries on schedule time. 


Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, lowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. Curtis Sash & Door Co. 


incoln, Neb. Sioux City, lowa 


Curtis Bros. & Co. Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. 


Clinton, Iowa Minneapolis, Minn. 


Curtis, Towle & PaineCo. Curtis Door & Sash Co. 
Topeke, Kans. Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Detroit Co. Curtis & Yale Co. 
Detroit, Mich, Wausau, Wis. 


Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 


Curtis Woodwork is trademarked ‘‘1866 Curtis” 
in the form at the right. Whatever you buy— 
sash, door, molding, or interior woodwork— 
see that it bears this trademark. Curtis Wood- 
work is sold under the “1866 Curtis” trade- 
mark by retail lumbermen east of the Rockies. 


At the left is the sign of the Curtis dealer 
everywhere. Consult the nearest dealer about 
your building problems or write the 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
2512 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 
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Here’s $200 aWeek 


The American Magazine 


for any Man or Woman and a 
Special Oller lor QuickAction-Giab it 


KNOW that there are thousands 

of men and women who are inter- 

ested right now in making more 
money. They want immediate ac- 
tion—without red tape, and without 
delay. Now I am going to make 
a personal, special offer that will 
enable any man or woman to make 
from $100 ta $200 a week, depending 
upon how much time is devoted to 
my proposition. 


How Much Can You Make? 


I want a man or woman in each com- 
munity to act as my rep- 
resentative—to call on 
my customers and take 
their orders for raincoats. 
That’s all there is to it. 
If you take four average 
orders a day I will pay 
you $96 a week. If you 
take only one average 
order a day you will 
make about $24 a week, 
and that is easy. Hun- 
dreds of my representa- 
tives are earning that 
much just in their spare 
time. For instance, George Garon 
made $40 clear profit his first day. 
And there is Harry Swartz of Penn- 
sylvania whose commissions on one 
day were $66. And W. S. Cooper, 
who has averaged over $5,000 a 
ear for six years, working only four 
bene a day. Just read the records 
of a few of my representatives—on 
the right hand side of this page—and 
you will realize that it is amazingly 
easy for a man to make from $100 to 
$200 a week at this proposition. 


No Experience Is Needed 


It is not necessary for you to have 
been a salesman. You do not need 
any previous knowledge about rain- 
coats. I will give you all the in- 
formation you will ever need. There 
is no trick to taking orders for Comer 
All-Weather Coats and the reason is 
simply this—they are such big bar- 

ains that they sell themselves. Peo- 
ple like to buy direct from the factory, 
for the money saved by this method 
of selling is passed on to the cus- 
tomer. 


We manufacture our own coats and 
sell them direct to our customers by 
parcel post. Our representatives 
simply take orders. The values 
speak for themselves—and with such 
values, such styles, such materials as 


E. A. Sweet 


we offer, our representatives often 
take from 2 to 4 orders at a single 
call. 


And because Comer Coats are such big values 
and sell so easily, E. A. Sweet, of Michigan, 


made $1,200 in a single month—Spencer earned 
$625 in one month’s spare time—McCrary 
increased his earnings from $2 a day to $9,000 
a year. 


This Is All You Have To Do 


All that my representatives do is take orders— 
and they get their money immediately. If 
your profit for one day is $10, you will have 
that $10 in cash the same day. You don’t 
carry a stock of coats. You don’t deliver 
anything, and I do my own 
collecting through the mail. 


Accept My Special 
Offer 


Now—the important thing is 
to get started.I know that you 
can make at least $100 within 
one week of to-day and have 
that $100 in cash. I know that 
within a short time you can 
be making $200 a week— 


every week. The important 
thing is to get started and 
get started quick. If you will 


fillout the coupon with your 
name and address, I will send 
you without any preliminary correspondence, 
and with absolutely no deposit whatever 
on your part, a complete selling outfit with 
full instructions, samples of raincoat material, 
style book, order blanks, and everything that 
you will need to make money. will write 
you a letter that is so complete, clear and 
concise that after you read it you will know 
absolutely where to go, what tosay, and how 
to make money. 


Within the past few weeks I have paid my 
representatives hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. And I am willing to make this concession 
toyou—send you the complete outfit, confiden- 
tial information and instructions at once. Soif 
you are one of those men or women who want a 
real opportunity to establish a big, permanent, 
substantial and profitable business—if you are 
sincere and earnest in your desire to make 
more money, sign and mail the coupon at once. 
In less than a week you will be making more 
money than you ever thought possible. 


C. E. COMER 
The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. SJ-520 Dayton, Ohio 


l Just Mail This NOW! | 


Mail This NOW! i 


| The Comer Mfg. Co. l 
Dept. SJ-520, Dayton, Ohio l 


Please send me, without expense or obligation, your § 
I special proposition, together with complete outfit and 


l instructions, so I can begin at once to earn money. 

l Name aee eden 

l Address... snipes ey CPI. 
Print or Write Plainly l 


Lon 


| 


in the world seemed to be to open a bank. 
“Perhaps it was rather a cheeky thing 


| for a young man of twenty-nine to think 


of doing in Boston, for the New England 
people of that time did not hold new banks 
very highly. 

“I knew that, in order to make any sort 
of a showing at all, I should have to start 
with a board of directors that would 
command general respect. There was no 
use starting an enterprise under other than 
the best auspices. It was not an easy job 
to get the bank under way. 

“But perhaps the hardest part in 
starting a new bank is not the actual 
organization, but the management in the 
early years, for it is in those years that 
the bank acquires its reputation and 
standards. A new bank immediately gets 
a flock of depositors, many of whom are 
undesirable and who have been thrown 
out of other banks. The difficulty is to 
identify these unwelcome customers, 
without running the chance of offending 
any of the desirable depositors. One thing 
I quickly discovered: A man, no matter 
how shady may be his general character, 
will not often fail you if you take him 
wholly and sincerely into your confidence, 
even if finally you decide not to do busi- 
ness with him. That is one of the big 
things I learned in politics. It applies to 
banking, and I think it applies to every- 
thing else.” 


ATSHESKY is considerably more 

than a banker—he is a human being, a 
business man, and acitizen. Moreover, 
he is a genius in handling and develop- 
ing men. Practically every official in a 
position of importance in his bank has 
come up from the ranks. 

During the World War he was first 
assistant to the late Henry B. Endicott, 
executive manager of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety, which 
included the entire war activity of Massa- 
chusetts, and also the administration 
of food. That was a big job in itself— 
but it had an even larger development. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of 
December 6th, 1917, the flash came over 
the wire that Halifax had been blown up. 
There were no details. Halifax ana 
not be reached by wire. It was only 
known that some terrible disaster had hap- 
pened. Mr. Endicott and Mr. Ratshesky 
suggested that they make up and send a 
relief train at once. Ifit were not needed, 
it could be recalled on the way. By ten 
o'clock that night a special train pulled 
out of North Station in charge of Mr. 
Ratshesky, filled with doctors, nurses, and 
an immense store of medical supplies, food, 
and clothing. It dug its way through the 
snow and was the first aid to reach the 
devastated city—for Halifax was in ruins 
and its people were dead by hundreds. 
Ratshesky’s relief work was one of the 
most effective undertakings of its kind 
ever put through. 


DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 
one of the ablest and most popular 


I clergymen of America, has written 


for next month a New Year’s message 
that is full of common sense and 
inspiration. ‘‘You Own the Most 
Neglected Piece of Real Estate in the 
World” is the title of this article. 
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Then You'll Be Ready to 
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Start in the Big Money 
Field 


After fifteen years a remarkable new method has been 

formulated whereby it is possible for ambitious men to 

get into this fascinating and best paid of all professions 
in twenty weeks 


By J. E. Greenslade 


FTER fifteen years of intensive in- 

vestigation and study the National 
Demonstration Method has been perfected 
—and men can now step into the selling field 
inside of twenty weeks—equipped with the 
equivalent of years of practical experience 
—ready to start to earn big money. 


Star salesmen make big money because 
they know what to do in every situation— 
and this is what you will learn from this 
New Method. For the sales problems 
which every salesman meets have all been 
charted and the most masterful way to 
handle each of these conditions is shown you. 


In addition to the National Demonstra- 
tion Method you will get the same wonderful 
ground work of selling and business knowl- 
edge which has been responsible for the 
success of thousands in the past. Get this 
knowledge and your future in the selling 
field is as big and as broad as you want to 
make it. 


What This New Method Means 
to You 


In twenty weeks you can leave the grind 
of routine work behind you. And why 
should you submit to monotonous work 
with no future prospects when you can 
quickly step into the best paid of all pro- 
fessions? Men who know how to sell are 
always in big demand—they are never 
worried about unemployment — and they 
top the list of money-makers. 


Selling offers you the opportunity to make 
the money you want to make—uit offers you 
health, wealth and freedom. 


What It Brought These Men 


Here are just a few typical cases. Ellis 
Sumner Cook, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
was plugging along at $25 a week before he 
investigated our method. He is now averaging 
$9,000.00 a year as a manufacturer's agent. 

Lewis A. Tinnes, Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes: “When I finished your training I left 
my job at $160 a month and the first month 
as a salesman made over $600.00.” 

“Since studying with you I have increased 
my earning power from $2,200 to over $6,000 
a year,” writes F. K. Kramer, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Adam Horneber, Bay City, Mich., in- 

creased his earning power over 500%. 
P. Clenny, Kansas City, Mo., stepped right 
from a clerical position paying $150 a month 
and started earning $500 a month as a 
salesman. 

And you will read scores of similar stories 
of success in the book I want to send you 
with my compliments. 


Secrets That Make Master 
Salesmen 
No matter what your former earnings 
may be, you can quickly learn the secrets of 
selling that have put thousands into the big- 
pay class. For the past fifteen years the 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
has successfully trained thousands for the 
selling field. 

There are certain principles, 
certain secrets of selling, just as there are certain 


certain rules, 
principles in mathematics or medicine. Once you 
know these principles you can quickly make good 
in the selling field. 

And through the National Demonstration 
Method you gain actual experience in overcoming 
sales problems of all descriptions while studying 
in your spare time at home. Then, through the 
N. S. T. A. System of Electives, you get specific 
instructions in how to sell the line or lines you 
want to handle. In other words, the proved selling 
plans of master salesmen in all lines are laid before 
you. Step by step you are taken through every 
phase of selling, i secrets of selling that have 
made millions of dollars are unfolded to you in a 
manner so simple and easy as to be immediately 
grasped by anyone. 


Let Me Send You a Free Book 


Without cost or obligation of any kind I will 
gladly send you a big, illustrated book, “Modern 
Salesmanship.” This book has proved to be the 
turning point in the career of thousands. It ex- 
plains everything about our result-securing system 
of Salesmanship Training, including the National 
enemies Method and our Free Employment 

ervice, 


“Modern Salesmanship” will prove a revelation 
to you. After reading it you can then decide for 
yourself whether or not the selling field is your one 
big opportunity to earn the biggest money of your 
life. Mail the coupon NOW. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-W 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 
Dept. 23-W, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


You may send me your free book, Modern Salesman- 


ship,” and proof that I can become a master salesman. 
Name 

Address 

City........ ` State... 
Age .. Occupation nites do piece EESE RA 
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York Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Goan Ret oie Cae 3221 Woodward Ave. Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. 
Conn New Orleans Co., 317 Baronne St. Conn Portland Co., 129 Tenth St. 
Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road Conn Atlanta Co., Auburn and Ivy Sts. 
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Make This Your Boys 
Most Wonderful Christmas 


Give him the thrill of a lifetime and win his everlasting 
gratitude by presenting him with a Conn instrument! 


For a Conn not only enables him to develop his musical 
talent; it gives him wholesome fun and companionship with 
fellows of his kind, develops a real spirit of team-work; in a 
word, builds character. Besides the pleasure and popu- 
larity, many boys earn their college expenses and more, 
with their musical ability. 


His Conn instrument inspires a boy to do his best, be- 
cause he knows it’s exactly the same as those used by 
Sousa’s famous players and the foremost artists in the 
world’s great concert band, symphony, opera and phono- 
graph recording orchestras. And the easy playing qualities 
of the Conn, the beautiful tone, perfect scale and reliable 
action make practice a pleasure, speeding his progress. 
With all their exclusive features Conn instruments cost 
no more. Send now for : 


FREE BOOK and details of Free Trial, Easy Payment 
lan on any Conn instrument—cornet, saxophone, trom- 
one, clarinet, flute, any wind instrument. Conn is the only 

maker of every instrument used in the band. Mention 


instrument. 
Conn Dealers and Agents Everywhere 


WORLD‘ 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


How Many of These 
Errors Do You 
Make? 


(Continued from page 27) 


“I saw only you yesterday; your part- 
ner was out of town.” 

“I saw you only yesterday, and nothing 
has developed since then.” 

In each case, only is placed immediately 
before the word, or the phrase, it is 
intended to qualify. This rule is an easy 
one to remember. Occasionally we place 
only after the word, as in the sentence: 
“Prizes were given to girls only.” But 
in that example there can be no doubt of 
the meaning, since only comes at the end 
of the sentence. 

The meaning would be equally clear 
if we said that prizes were given “only 
to girls.” But if we said, as many persons 
would say, “Prizes were only given to 
girls,” it would mean that prizes were 
only givers which is not what 1s intended. 

e often hear people make such state- 
ments as, “He only earned a small profit,” 
or, “I only heard of it last week.” or, “I 
am only going because my wife wants me 
to.” You will avoid these mistakes if you 
remember that only should be put im- 
mediately before the word, or the words, 
to which it applies; as, “He made only a 
small profit,” “I heard of it only last 
week,” “I am going, only because my 
wife wants me to.” 

The same rule applies to the use of 
even, which should be placed immediately 
before the word or phrase it is intended to 
qualify. 

Sometimes, in his eagerness to appear 
exceptionally well educated, a person 
betrays, instead, his lack of education. 
For example, he may say, “These oysters 
taste badly,” instead of “taste bad.” 

The common expressions, “He looks 
bad,” and, “He feels bad,” are incorrect, 
if we are referring to a person’s state of 
health and not to his morals. Very 
possibly a thief or a murderer may feel 
and look “bad.” But if we are referring 
to a person’s health, we should say that 
he does not look well, or that he looks 
sick, or weak, or seriously ill—or whatever 
does describe his apparent condition. To 
say that he “looks badly” could refer 
only to his way of looking at something; 
to say that he “feels badly” would imply 
that something was wrong with his sense 
of touch. 


HERE are some examples of other 
common errors: 

Presume instead of expect or suppose; as, 
“I presume I shall see you this evening,” 
“I presume your wife is with you.” 

Aggravate, instead of exasperate, or pro- 
voke, or irritate; as, “He is avery aggravat- 
ing man.” The average person doesn’t 
seem to know that aggravate means to 
increase in severity or intensity; as, ‘His 
sickness was aggravated by his careless- 
ness.” 

Farther and further are often confused. 
The first is the comparative of far; as, 
“I can go no farther.” The second means 


CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP | additional; as, “I will give the matter 


further consideration.” 
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Protect Yourself Against These 
Sudden Embarrassments ! 


A chance meeting on the street, an un- 
expected invitation, a cup of coffee sud- 
denly overturned, an introduction to some 
person of note—these are the occasions 
that demand complete  self-possession, 
that demand calmness and ease. Those 
who become flustered and embarrassed 
under circumstances like these, instantly 
betray the fact that they are not accustomed 
But those who retain a 
calm dignity, who know exactly what to do 
and say, impress others with their fine 
breeding—and protect themselves from 


to good society. 


humiliation. 


O YOU know the comfort of being 
D always at ease—of being always 
sure of yourself, calm, dignified, 
self-possessed? : 
It is the most wonderful feeling in the 


world. You don’t have to worry about 
making blunders. You don’t have to won- 
der what people are thinking of you. You 
don’t have to wish that you hadn’t done a 
certain thing, or said a certain thing. 

The next time you are at a dinner or a 
party, notice the people around you. See if 


you can’t pick out at once the people who 
are well-bred, who are confident of them- 
selves, who do and say the right thing and 


know it. You will always find that these 
people are the best “muixers,’’ that people 
ike to be with them, that they are popu- 


lar, well-liked. 

And then notice the pore who are not 
sure of themselves. tice that they 
stammer and hesitate when strangers 
speak to them; that they are hesitant and 
uncomfortable at the table, that they seem 
embarrassed and ill at ease. These people 
actually make you feel ill at ease. They 
are never popular; they always seem to be 
out of place; they rarely have a good time. 


man or the woman? Do you know who 
precedes when leaving the theatre, when 
entering and leaving a street car, an auto- 
mobile? 

People are often confronted by sudden embar- 
rassments at the dinner table. Often corn on the 
cob is refused because one does not know how it 
should be eaten. Some people do not know that 
bread must under no circumstances be bitten into. 

Others make the mis- 


Some of the take of taking aspara- 
gus up in their fingers. 

Blunders People e e Still others me the 
Make finger-bow] incorrectly. 

e How a mi eat 

F; i A corn on the cob in 
Ata certain thea public? Would you 


tre, recently, a man 
made himself con- 
spicuous, through a 
blunder that could 
easily have been 
avoided. He en- 
tered a lower box 
with two women— 
probably his mother 
and sister. Without 
thinking he seated 
himself on the chair 
that one of the 
women should have 
occupied. 

The whole secret 


ONLY 


plete, authentic, 


publisher’s price! 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly wees 


NOW 


For a short time only we are making 
this amazing offer to send you the com- 
original 
ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual 


You have always wanted to own the two 


dip both hands into 
the finger-bowl at 
once, or just one at a 
time? What would 
you say to your host- 
ess when leaving? What 


would you say to the 
young man, or woman, 
you had met for the 
ance avery first time? 
Limited Time 
ANew Knowledge 


That Will Give 
You Long-Life 
Satisfaction 


BOOK OF 


What many people 
consider a “talent” for 


of being always at 
ease is to be able to 
do and say what is 
absolutely correct 
without stopping to 
think about it. One 
should be able to do 
the right thing as 
easily as one says 
“good morning.” 
Would you have 
known what seat to 
take in the box? Do 
you know who pre- 
cedes when enter- 
ing a theatre—the 


remarkable books that give poise, ease, 
dignity, self-confidence. Almosf 500,000 
people have purchased them at the regu- 
lar price of $3.50. If you act NOW you 
can receive the same two authoritative and 
fascinating volumes for only $1.98. 


SEND NO MONEY 


No money is necessary. Just clip and maul 
the coupon to us at once. We will send you the 
complete two-volume set and when it arrives you 
have the privilege of giving the postman only $1.98 
(plus few cents postage) for the regular $3.50 set! 

Surely you are not going to let this offer slip by. 
Clip and mail the coupon NOW while you are 
thinking about it. 


doing and saying what 
is correct, is really a 
very important social 
knowledge that you can 
acquire easily. 

Would you like to 
know how to create 
conversation, how to 
overcome self-con- 
sciousness and timidity, 
how to make introduc- 
tions that result in 
friendships, how to be 
an ideal host or hostess, 
an ideal guest? 

Would you like to 
know all the customs of 
weddings, of funerals, 
of social calls, of formal 
dinners, of dances? 


The famous Book of Etiquette will give 
you a new knowledge that you will find ex- 
tremely useful. It will tell you everything 
pou. want to know. It will dispel all doubts, 

anish all uncertainty. It will give you 
ease, poise, confidence. It will make you 
a better “mixer,” a more pleasing conver- 
sationalist. It will protect you from all the 
little sudden embarrassments that confront 
the person who does not know, who is not 
sure, 

Free Examination Offer 

Have you ever wondered why rice is thrown after 
the bride, why a teacup is given to the engaged girl, 
viy black is the color of mourning? 

ave you ever wondered what to serve ata tea, 
how to give a “shower,” how to decorate the home 
for a wedding, a party? 

Perhaps t ere is some particular problem that is 
puzzling you. Perhaps there are several. If so, 
why not let us send you the two volumes of the Book 
of < Reece eae to-day—without a cent in advance? 

hen they arrive, pay the postman only $1.98 instead 
x the regular price of $3.50. Read them and let 
them solve your little rsonal problems. Study 
them carefully for 5 full and then if you do not 
feel that they are a splendid investment, return them 
and we will refund your money. 

But act NOW if yo u want to take advantage of 
this special limited bargain offer. For the regular 
price of the Book of Etiquette is $3.50 and we cannot 
maintain a reduction like this for anything but a 
limited period. So clip and mail the bargain coupon 
to-day, and the original, authentic, complete Book 
of Etiquette will be sent to you by return mail. It 
will come to you carefully packed in a plain carton, 
with no identifying marks. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 5812, Garden City, New York. 


meer er eer ee e- - - -- 


I Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 5812 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Without a cent in advance, you may send me in plain 
carton, the complete Book ‘of Etiquette in two vol- 
umes at the special limited bargain Wop When the 
books arrive I will pay the tman $1.98 (plus a few 
cents postage) wit sne understanding that I can re- 
turn them in 5 days if I am not satisfied and you will 
refund my money. 


Address... R ee 
C heck | this “square “it you “want “these 00 swit 
O the beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with 
same return privilege. 
(Orders from outside the U.S. are payable $2.44 cash 
with order. Leather Binding =e be U.S. 8344 cash 
with order.) 
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Mas. ETHEL STYLES 
Mipp.etTon 
Pittsburgh house- 
wife, author of the 
original screen play, 
“Judgment of the 

Storm.” 


Pilsa Photoplay Oeria 
presents 


Judgment of 


the Storm 
by | 
_ Ethel Sye Middleton 


Here’s Pan Picture 
Millions Await! 


—created by the wife of a factory foreman 


ALL STAR CAST 


LLoyD HUGHES 
MYRTLE STEDMAN 
LucILLE RICKSEN 

GEORGE HACKATHORNE 
CLAIRE McDowELL 
Puito McCuLLOUGH 


Directed by 

DEL ANDREWS 
Produced by 

PALMER PHOTOPLAY 

CORPORATION 

- Distributed by 

Fim Bookinec Orrices 
OF AMERICA 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 


Ask your theatre when 
it will be shown 


Coming Releases: 
««Uncuarpep Gates’’ 
«<Lost’’ 


How Did She Do It? 
Last year Mrs. 


backed up by natural ability. 


Mrs. Middleton was paid $1,000 advance on 
“Judgment of the 


royalties based on the profits of 
Storm” for five years. 


More from Similar Source 
The next Palmer Production is from the pen 
of a St. Louis bond salesman; and later will fol- 
low a powerful drama by a New York State 


country doctor. 
Have you the faith to try? 


The same creative test which introduces three 
new authors to millions of people is yours for the 
By clipping the coupon on this page 
you may apply the identical test—absolutely free. 

And with it you will receive the free book, 
” The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation—which produces pictures, 
i and trains the 
unknown writer in photoplay technique—promises 


mere asking. 


“Finding Your Place in Pictures. 


sells scenarios to other producers, 


ihe kones st, frank analysis of your ability 527 Fifth Ave., New York 

through the creative test. ee 

Motion picture producers are suffering acutely Send me the free book,” “Finding Your Place 
from the need of new scenario material. They in Pictures.” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 
ask, not for a celebrated name, or for literary 

skill, but for fresh ideas of plot-construction ac- Nawe....... 

curately prepared for visual expression. -Tbe ope QS AITRAnmen Tananan 


portunity is as much yours as anybody's. 


same test which enabled Mrs. 
cover herself, and the 


man’s wife, are offered to you. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


Middleton clipped a coupon 
like the one on this page and through the creative 
test which that coupon brought her. satisfied her- 
self that her desire to create screen drama was 


Middleton to dis- 
same cooperation 
brought national recognition to the factory fore- 


HIS is the story of a remarkable new photoplay 
conceived by the wife of a factory foreman, and 


produced under a revolutionary policy. 

“Judgment of the Storm” is drama of the people, by one of 
the people, for the people. It is rooted in the fertile soil of 
everyday life. 

Millions await this advance guard in the national movement 
inaugurated by its producers to open wide the studio gates to 
undiscovered creative genius. It symbolizes realization of an 
ambition shared by millions, to find self-expression through the 
universal medium, the motion picture screen, 

It is the first of the most talked of series of pictures ever 
announced by a producer. Mrs. Middleton's story was created 
directly for the screen, but it is drama so gripping that Double- 
day Page & Company have written a novel from the scenario, 
which will be on sale in book shops wherever the picture is 
shown—exactly as the late Emerson Hough wrote his novel, 
“The Covered Wagon,” from the scenario of that title which 
he first conceived for the screen. 


A Housewife with Pluck 


The author is a Pittsburgh housewife who wanted to write 
for the screen, and did it; just an intelligent, ambitious woman 
who had never written before, but who did not ‘hesitate on that 
at to try. 

he has brought to the millions a screen play of vital force; 
so cee that a great publishing house immortalizes its drama 
between the covers of a book. 

Her characters might be you, as they move through tense sit- 
uations which hold the spectator spellbound. They think as 
you would; they react to universal emotions as everyday people. 

And the great snow storm is the peak of screen realism. It 
is the kind of blizzard you have heard your grandparents try 
to describe, but, like the real, it beggars description. 


Just Clip the Coupon 
Feel free to ask for this book, using the cou- 
pon below, if you have ever felt the urge of self- 
expression. The book and the Creative Test will 
answer questions which may have puzzled you for 
years. It is too important for guess-work. No 
cost or obligation. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 112 


l 

i Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
\ 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Different than instead of Aeran fron; 
We should not say, “Your idea is di erent 
than mine,” or, “This weather is very 
different than that we had last week.” 

We should be careful, also, in using 
differ with and differ from. The former 
means to disagree in opinion, while the 
latter means to be unlike. “He differs 
with me on the subject of religion,” 
“Your book differs from mine in the way 
it is bound.” A person differs with 
another in ideas and belief. He differs 
from another in style of dress, manner of 
speaking, or appearance. 

Emigrant and immigrant. A man who 
leaves one country in order to live in 
another is an emigrant from the land he 
leaves; in the country to which he goes, 
he is an immigrant. Emigration means 
migrating from a country; immigration 
means migrating fo a country. 

Anxious instead of eager. The former 
means troubled in mind, uncertain, 
uneasy. The latter implies a desire to 
accomplish some purpose, or to fulfill 
some wish. “I am eager to see you, for I 
am anxious about your health.” A 
son may be anxious to go to a doctor; but 
he probably would be eager to go to the 
theatre. 

Continual and continuous. The former 
should be used to denote a regular and 
frequent repetition of an action; as, “He 
continually asked for water.” Continuous 
means without interruption; as, “a con- 
tinuous stream of invective,” or, “a 
continuous flow of water.” 

Exceptional and exceptionable. The 
former means unusual, an exception to 
the rule; the latter means objection- 
able: “His musical talent is exceptional,” 
“His treatment of his friend was excep- 
tionable.” Meaning that it was open to 
criticism. 

Amount instead of number. The former 
always refers to quantity; as, “the amount 
of heat,” “the amount of energy,” and 
so on. It is incorrectly used in such 
phrases as, ‘‘a small amount of mistakes.” 

Among and between are often confused. 
Among implies more than two persons or 
things. It would be incorrect to say: 
“The three men agreed between them- 
selves,” or, “There is a great difference 
between these four:books.” As for ex- 
pressions like, “between we three,” they 
are doubly erroneous. “Among us three” 
is the correct form. Never say “‘between 
you and I.” Both these words—among 
and betsveen—are followed by the objec- 
tive case; among us, between you and me, 
between him and his brother, and so on. 

But that and but what. Do not sa > “I 
don’t doubt but that you are right.” It 
should be, “I don’t doubt that you are 
right.” But we may say, “I have no fear 
but that he will succeed.” Even in this 
case, however, it might be better to say, 
“I have no fear that he will fail.” 

Healthy and healthful. A person may be 
healthy or unhealthy; that is, he has or 
has not health. But a place, or a climate, 
or a habit may be healthful or unhealthful; 
that is, it may or may not be favorable to 
health. 

If instead of whether; as in these sen- 
tences: “I don’t know if I can come,” or, 
“T asked him if he had sold his car.” 

Kind of and sort of, when used to modify 
a verb; as, “I was kind of surprised,” or, 
“T was sort of thinking you would go with 


me.” It would be much better to say, “I 
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INSURING YOUR FAMILY’S SAFETY 
AA E z 


No motorist who has felt the security of the Good- 
year All-Weather Tread under his car needs to be 
told its special advantages. 


He knows how firmly, how surely, the big, thick 
keen-edged blocks of this great tread take hold on 
any surface. 


He knows how powerfully they put traction under 
the drive of the engine, and safety under the pres- 
sure of the brake. 


He knows how stubbornly they clutch and cling on 
slippery streets or roadways, digging through to 


solid footing and a safe stop. Fis eae 


: high 
The Goodyear All-Weather Tread does these things boulevard, look jor 
Cl è ié é ‘ the signature of the 
incomparably well simply because it is scientifically clinging, long- 
designed to do them. | All-Weather Tread 


Its blocks are made wedgelike, so shaped as always 
to present right-angled resistance to the direction 
of skidding; they are self-cleaning, for continuous 
efficiency. 

On the mew Goodyear Cord Tire the All-Weather 
Tread now is made from an extraordinarily dense 
and enduring rubber compound, affording even 
longer wear. 
A GOOD TIME TO BUY 


Itsdeep-channeledsymmetrical pat- 


terncombines the utmostineconomy GOODYEARS 
with maximum tractive power. | anew 
For your own and your family’s jf WREEF 
safety youought to have All-Weather yu ie alas 


Tread Goodyears on your car. 


uas e G wpe 
Over the past ten years Goodyear Tires have 
been steadily improved. Despite this, prices 
on Goodyear Tires have consistently been 
kept below the average price level for all 
commodities, as the above chart shows. Al- 
though Goodyear Tires today are better than 
ever before, Goodyear prices are 37% below 
those of 1920, and 30% below those even of 
1914. This is a good time to buy Goodyears. 


Costing no more than other good 
tires, they are one of the best forms 
of insurance you can have. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inq, 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives youa 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 


365 PERFECT 
FRUIT CAKES 


KE home-made fruit cake? Of course 

you do! Most everyone does. But 

it takes a lot of fussing to make a 

good fruit cake, and it costs money, too. 

In fact, too much money, time and labor 

to risk. One just must be positive of 
success. 


“But how,” you ask, “can one ever be 
positive of success when baking?” Not 
so long ago, your question would have 
gone unanswered, because there was no 
way to regulate and control the heat 
of a gas range oven. 


But now all this is changed—with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator you merely 
turn a small Red Wheel to a certain 
temperature. Then you put whatever 
you want to cook or bake into the 
oven and do anything you please until 
the prescribed time is up. 


And you'll never experience a single 
failure with anything that you entrust 
to the magic Lorain Oven. You can 
bake a fruit cake every day in the year, 
or 365 of them one right after another, 
and they’ll all taste and look exactly 
alike—delicious beyond expression. 
Send for a copy of a “Time and Tem- 
perature” Recipe for English Fruit Cake, 
a most delicious dessert for the Christ- 
mas Dinner. 

Ask the nearest Lorain dealer to dem- 
onstrate these wonderful gas ranges 


with heat-controlled ovens. Look for 
the Red Wheel. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


2412 Chouteau Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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was somewhat surprised.” And in the 
second example one might say, “I was 
thinking,” or, “I was hoping,” or, “I was 
expecting.” 

Kind of a and sort df t The article “a” 
should be omitted from sentences like 
these: “What kind of a man is he?” 
“I don’t like that kind of a book.” And 
we should not say, “This is kind of a 
stormy day.” It would be better to call 
it “a rather stormy day.” 

Off of and off from; as “She stepped off of 
the walk,” or “He fell off from the rock.” 
The word of needs no of or from to com- 
plete its meaning. 

All the faster, and similar expressions; as, 
“They tried to stop him, but he ran all 
the faster,” or, “This is all the farther I 
can go.” Instead, one should say, “The 
tried to stop him, but he ran even faster,” 
and, “This is as far as I can go.” 

Complected; as, “He is dark-complect- 
ed;” instead of, “has a dark complexion.” 

Calculate; as, “I calculate that he is 
sorry,” instead of, “I think he is sorry.” 
“I calculate to go with him,” instead of, 
“I intend to go with him.” 

Affect and effect. The former means 
to influence; as, “The heat never affects 
me,” or, “My opinion will not be affected 
by his.” The word effect means to accom- 
plish something; as, “We have effected 
our purpose.” 

Got; a word which is denied its right 
and proper place quite as often as it is in- 
correctly used. Got means to gain posses- 
sion of through our own desire and effort. 

For example, it would be correct to say, 
“He got the place he wanted.” But it 
tat j not be correct to say, “He got a 
severe punishment.” You may say, “I 
got the book to-day,” provided you mean 
that you acquired possession of it through 
your own efforts. But you should not 
say, “I got your letter this morning,” if 
you mean that you received the letter in 
the ordinary way. Get and got imply 
action on the part of the person who does 
the getting. 


r DOES not mean mere possession. For 
example, you should not say, “I’ve got 
blue eyes.” That would imply that you 
acquired blue eyes through your own effort. 
You may have blue eyes, but you cer- 
tainly haven’t got them. And, by the way, 
the use of gotten is frowned upon by 
modern authorities. They prefer have got 
and having got; as, “I have got what I 
wanted;” not, “I have gotten what I 
wanted.” 

In and into. We often hear people say, 
“He went in the house.” But the word in 
denotes mere position; not motion toward. 
A man goes into a house, gets into bed, 
walks into a trap, steps into the water. 
In denotes also a state or a condition, 
while into denotes a change toward a state 
or a condition. We may say that a man 
was in a rage; but we should not say that 
he “flew in a rage.” 

Propose instead of intend; a very com- 
mon error even on the part of educated 
people. Propose means to offer; as, “He 


proposed a scheme which was quite 
satisfactory to us.” But the word is fre- 

uently used in such sentences as, “I 
don’t propose to be browbeaten.” It 
should be, “I don’t intend to be brow- 
beaten.” 

Remember of; as, “I don’t remember of 
hearing about it,” instead of, “I don’t 
remember hearing about it.” 

Than what instead of than; as, ““Your 
sister is older than what I expected.” 

Shall and will; also should and would. 
Even highly educated people seem to be 
hazy about the proper use of these words. 

In the first person (with I or we) shall 
denotes mere expectation: “I think I shall 
be at home,” “We shall be glad to see 
you.” But if will is used in the first person 
it expresses determination: “I will be 
there without fail,” “We will make every 
eftort to please you.” 

When employed with the second or the 
third person, the usage is exactly the 
opposite, will expressing merely future 
probability, while shall expresses determi- 
nation; “Tf ou think you will be at home, 
he will be tad to call,” “You shall suffer 
for this,” ‘They shall give us every chance 
to set ourselves right.” 

Should and would follow the same 
general rule: “I should think you would be 
sorry,” “I would not go, even if he should 
invite me.” 


THIS list of common errors is, unfortu- 
nately, far short of being a complete 
one. I have not included in it the really 
heinous conversational crimes; as, for 
example: I done; I seen; if you had went; 
he ain’t; it aren’t; and other equally 
great atrocities. 

I am quite willing to admit that com- 
mon usage sometimes succeeds in defying 
rules and establishing even an error on a 
solid basis. For example, only the irrecon- 
cilable purist, or the person who wants to 
seem superior, insists on saying, “It is I,” 
instead of the colloquial “Te is me.” 
There is no question as to the incorrect- 
ness of “It is me;” but it has come to be 
accepted in speech and even in formal 
writing. This, however, does not apply to 
“It is him,” or, “It is her.” 

Other erroneous expressions are be- 
corning Kemir entrenched in our common 
usage because they save circumlocution. 
An example of this is the phrase differently 
than; as, “A girl throws differently than 
a boy.” To put this correctly, we should 
have to say something like this: “A girl 
throws differently from the way a boy 
throws.” 

This tendency to simplify language, to 
find short cuts that will eliminate round- 
about expressions, is quite defensible. 
But, even when we have made all possible 
excuses, the fact remains that many of us 
are unpardonably careless in speaking. 
And it is equally true that the person who 
does not make grammatical errors, and 
who uses the right word in the right place 
with reference to its meaning, appears to 
far greater advantage than does an igno- 
rant or careless person. 


‘WHAT My Dog Has Taught Me” is the subject chosen next 
month by O. O. McIntyre, widely known syndicate writer, for an 
article telling the wonderful life story of his dog ‘‘Junior, who 
was recently killed by an automobile. Loyalty, courage, kindness, 
and faith in others, says Mr. McIntyre, are among the virtues 
that his dog showed him how to apply in his own daily life. 
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“National Mapa” ‘but make sure the Mazoa 
Lamp Number is the proper one for the particular socket 
where you intend to use the lamp. 
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Your Lamps Say Danger!” 


Yesterday, when you passed, there was no danger. 
But tonight the road is closed—and the warning lantern ts 


down. What if your lamps had failed to tell you in time? 
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Do you buy lamps carefully? Do you know at all 
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times that your lamps are dependable? Do you insist 
on seeing the words “National MAZDA” clearly stamped 
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on the base before you accept the lamp, to be sure 
it has the same quality as the National MAZDA lamps 
you use in your home? 

When you need new auto lamps go to the National 
MAZDA lamp dealer. He sells the same lamps that 
are standard original equipment for 80% of all cars. 
There is a particular lamp for each socket. Look for 
the name. Verify the number on the base. 


NATIONAL P. 


MAZDA LAMPS Mg 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS ( 


for Automobiles pM ToL anaes C) 
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EAR the HATCHWAY 
—the union suit knit to 
fit without a button—and get 
a new sense of body freedom 
and underwear comfort. The 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


puts an end for all time to but- 
ton bother. No daily buttoning 
and unbuttoning. No weekly 
repair and mending. This gar- 
ment is worn by hundreds of 
thousands of men and boys who 
wonder now why underwear 
was ever made any other way. 
Your more up-to-date dealers 
are ready to show the fall line 
in a wide variety of styles and 
fabrics at the right price. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete line of 
medium and heavy weight suits in cotton, 
worsted, wool and mercerized fabrics to 
suit every taste and purse. On sale at 
most good dealers. If you have any diffi- 
culty in getting just the style you want, 
we shall be glad to see that you are sup- 
plied, delivery free anywhere in the United 
States. In ordering, please state size and 
enclose remittance to our mill at Albany. 
A beautiful catalogue illustrating the 
complete line of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


Men’s suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; 
$5.00; $6.00. 


Boys’ suits—Ages 6 to 16 only—S$1.50; $2.00. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 
Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Licensed manufacturers of these lines in Canada 
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Confessions of a Baldheaded Man 


(Continued from page 29) 


in particular came near breaking up our 
home. It had a way of getting onto the 
pillow cases and towels. According to 
the directions, the olive oil must be put 
on freely upon retiring and allowed to 
remain all night. This required that I 
bind up my head in some way. I did 
this for several nights in a Turkish towel. 
This made me look strangely like a sheik. 
My own dog nearly bit me the first night. 
Then I took to wearing a bathing cap of 
rubber. This brought a suggestion from 
my wife that I sign up in vaudeville and 
do my hair treatment stuff as part of an 
act. She said it would be a scream. 

Though I have always kept it a secret 
until now, I once tried tub butter. Al 
Bolansby, who is as bald as a Number 
9 pool ball, whispered to me that he had 
been trying butter. He took off his hat, 
stuck his head close to my face, and 
hissed, “See the little soft ioe comin’ 
in!’ Butter was cheaper then, but, unfor- 
tunately, it was summer, and the remedy 
would get in my ears. 


ONCE I tried the egg treatment. Most 
bald men have, ifthey willonly admit it. 
A friend of mine had been using the egg 
treatment for some time. I knew it and 
laughed at him; but when he insisted 
solemnly that it was helping his hair 1 
decided to try it too. “Take the yolk of 
two eggs, beat ’em up, and rub them into 
the scalp, just like any hair remedy,” 
was the advice. I will never forget this 
treatment. I sincerely believe that the 
egg kept the hair in, and I positively know 
that the hair kept the egg in. I was days 
removing this shampoo. “Did you wash 
your head with cold water?” asked my 
friend when I made complaint. 

“No, hot water,” I replied. 

“Ah,” he returned, “no wonder. Hot 
water is no good, it’s the same as boiling 
the egg!” 

I abandoned the yolk treatment; but 
a year later, upon the advice of another 
friend that it was much better to use the 
white, I tried that. If anybody had 
suggested that I try a shampoo with eggs 
scrambled, poached, or fried with bacon, 
I would have done it. 

There was a dog fancier who had a 
preparation to improve the coats of his 
dogs. It was said it would grow hair on 
man as well as beast. In our town it 
got quite a reputation among the sus- 
ceptible baldheads. It seems to me that 
everybody was using it. It was a thick, 

ooey substance, like mock turtle soup. 

Te left a dark brown tint on the scalp and 
gave forth a fragrance nothing like that 
of the rose. 

I used this dog remedy for six months. 
Looking backward it seems queer that I 
didn’t develop distemper or rabies. I 
am sure that if in those days anybody 
had whistled to me and thrown a stick, 
I would have dropped on all fours and 
retrieved it with a joyous bark. 

“There’s nuthin’ like singeing the hair,” 
a barber told me years ago. “If every 
man would singe his hair regularly there’d 
be no baldness.” 

I let him give me a singe. 


A few days 


later I decided to do my own singeing. 
I lighted a wax taper, took a position in 
front of a mirror and proceeded to singe. 
It was not a dependable mirror. There 
was a sputtering, and a sudden flare. I 
had set fire to my head. The flames 
spread rapidly, as the fire reporters say, 
and had begun to threaten extensive 
property damage to both ears before it 
was put under control. Home-singeing 
should come under the head of a fire 
menace. Thereafter, I let George the 
barber do it. 

I have passed through the period ot 
baldness in which the victim haunts the 
libraries, reading the books and treatises 
on the preservation of the hair. For a 
time I read all such books feverishly, even 

etting to a point where I studied the 
iagrams of individual hairs. 

ou probably are familiar with such 
diagrams. ‘There is always one showing 
a cross-section view of a lone hair. It 
looks like a sketch of the entrance to the 
Hudson Tunnel, and you examine it 
closely to see why T. Tadpole Tush, the 
city engineer, Oscar Ogg, the contractor, 
and the two men with the wheelbarrow 
are not shown standing in the foreground. 


-I saw a book the other day in which there 


was actually a picture captioned, “Young 
hair pushing its way to daylight; old hair 
shown (a) being forced out, its mission 
in life accomplished.” There was some- 
thing very sad about this illustration. 
Much as I always have hated losing a hair, 
I would have been pained much more had 
l ever known the hair was an. elderly 
one being ruthlessly thrown out, as it 
were, by a cold and heartless offspring. 

I studied these hair illustrations, on and 
off, for so many years that I got to know 
the innermost secrets of a hair’s life. I 
knew exactly how it was constructed and 
why. I knew all its parts and spare parts 
by name. I could draw a chart showing 
the sebaceous glands, fatty glands, follicle 
papa hair channel or shaft, and the 

air itself with its various layers. The 
papilla is the hair-mother, which cares 
for the hair. At times I have thought I 
was short of papillez. It has certainly 
seemed that the trouble with my hair 
might be that it had no mother to guide it. 


PERHAPS the peak of desperation is 
reached by a victim of falling hair when 
he resorts to shaving the scalp, spurred 
on by the old belief that shaving has the 
same effect on the hairs of the scalp as 
it has on the hair of the face. I tried this, 
too, one summer day when I was about 
twenty. I was far from being bald at the 
time, but the specter stood before me. 
In a state militia company with me 
at the time was a young man, Harry 
Warren, from whose majestic temples the 
fauna and flora had begun to recede. The 
annual state encampment was at hand. 
It took the militia into the country far 
from immediate acquaintances for two 
weeks. Warren confessed that he intended 
to take that opportunity to have his head 
shaved after the Sing Sing fashion, hop- 
ing to escape some of the ridicule that 
would be his if he flitted about the home 
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A HEAVY SNOWFALL FORCES YOU pa = NEXT poi STRUCIAE 
IN TO YOUR GARAGE ns TO OPEN THE INC 
er Os Re Q j La DOORS AGAIN 
THE WIND 


THEN A DOOR.SLAMS : -~AND SO THE DAY IS. \ 


ater enans |W OSC | UTTERLY 
OT, UUs, .. 7 i 
A LAMP | tnd «< RVINED!?! 


Makes Garage Doors Trouble-Proof! 


There’s no better way to start the day wrong than to battle with old- 
fashioned swinging garage doors. They’re hard to manage on windy 
days, and often stick and sag. After a heavy snowfall, you’re forced 
to dig in to get your car out. 


Doors hung on Slidetite Garage Door Hardware have none of these disadvantages. They 
fold inside, away from the snow, and cannot be slammed or banged about by strong winds. 


Slidetite equipped doors slide easily on a jointless track. A slight push is all that is nec- 
essary to open or close them. Yet they fit the opening snugly and are absolutely weather- 
tight and rattle-proof when closed. 


Slidetite is the only practicable hardware for openings requiring more than six doors. 
Even in openings as wide as 30 feet, the doors will never stick or sag. 


Write for Your Copy of this Helpful Book 


This big book contains numerous illustrations and detail plans of modern garage 


These diagrams show the siin- 5 < $ < 
le, easy, practical operation doorways. Don’t think of planning anew garage, or remodeling the old one, with- 


out these practical suggestions. Just ask for a copy of Catalog O-29. It’s free. Vege | 
Your Hardware or Lumber Dealer Sells ‘‘Slidetite’’ 


ple, 
of"'Slidetite” equipped garags 
doors. 
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New York Chicago 
Boston Minneapolis 
Pallsdepiis rs 
Clevelan Kansas City 
Indianapolis AURORA, ILLI NOIS,U.S.A. Los Angeles 
St. Louis f San Francisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO m 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


(1108) Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘AiR-Way’’—the original sliding-folding window hardware. 
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Little Mistakes 
nti 
You Unfairly 


Does the way you talk and write re- 
veal your lack of education or does it 
prove that you are a person of cul- 
ture and refinement? English is the 
one weapon you must use every day. 
Here is how you can improve it 
almost at once. 

You are sized up cig diy b 
what you say and write. e words 
you use, how you use them, your 
spelling, grammar, punctuation— 
ee a these give others the measure of your 

SHERWIN CODY _ bility, your experience, your 
ing, more clearly than an 


else. 
Your English says to all the world, “This is what I am!” 


Wonderful New Invention 
Perfects Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


If your speech does not make people think the best of you, 
then it must be improved. Extensive tests show that most 
men and women are but 61% efficient in the essential points 
of English. 

There is now a new, easy way to improve your use of words. 
Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best-known teacher of practical 
English, has perfected and patented a remarkable device 
which quickly gives you a commanding mastery of language. 
He has thrown aside all the “junk” which makes the old 
methods so inefficient. The drudgery of rules and tiresome 
drills is di Each evening you are assigned an easy 
15-minute lesson. No time is wasted on what you already 
know. You are quickly shown your mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and nunciation, and you concen- 
trate on the points that ttention. By actual use cor- 


English soon becomes a habit. 


rect 
How Poor English Hurts You 

The way you talk is the advertisement of your ability. 
Your lengone determines your position in the social and busi- 
ness le. Charming personality, fine clothes, wonderful 
appearance, count for little if handicapped by an imperfect 
or “sloppy” way of expressing your thoughts. 

People will think you are lacking in education and culture 
if gou spell incorrectly such common words as “business,” 
“abbreviate,” etc.; if you say “between you and I” instead of 
“between you and me;” if you use “who” for “whom” and 
“shall” for “will.” What can you expect people to think if 
you don’t know when to use one or two “‘c’s” or ‘m’s” or “r's,” 
or when to use “ei” or “ie,” or if you say “hosPITable” when 
you should say “HOSpitable.” 


Astonishing Book on English 
Sent Free With 15-Minute Test 


A polished and effective command of English denotes edu- 
cation and culture. It wins friends, and favorably impresses 
those with whom you come in contact. In business and in 
social life, correct speech and writing give you added advan- 
tages and better opportunities. And now, in only 15 minutes a 
day—in your own home—you can actually check up and see 
yourself improve by using the 100% self-correcting method. 

If you are efficient in English it will give you greater confi- 
dence; if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Mr. 
Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test which you can take 
in your own home. The correct answers are given so you 
know at once just where you stand. Write today for this 
test—it is free. We will also gladly mail you our new free 
book, “How to Speak and Write Masterly English.” Merely 
mail the coupon or a post card. Free yourself of the errors in 
language that embarrass you. You can achieve your greatest 
possibilities only when you master English. Write today. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
912 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
912 Searle Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your new Free Book “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” and also the 15-minute Test. 


city looking so Bill Nyeish. My barber 
had often assured me that the shaving 
of the head would bring the hair out 
stronger than ever, and that, if shaved 
several times, even a pompadour might 
be achieved. 

The night before the trip to camp, I 
submitted to the major operation. 
emerged from the barber shop looking 
like the escaped convict for whom rewards 
were being offered on large posters on the 
town post. Warren and I would have 
made an excellent “setting” for any hen 
with the mother instinct. 

As we marched through the main street 
on the way to the depot it was all we could 
do to refrain from doing the lockstep. 

Both of us hoped the hair would do its 
duty and come in during the two weeks’ 
absence from our dear ones. To our in- 
creasing alarm not a hair appeared. At 
the end of the two weeks we looked balder 
than when we started. It was several 
months before either of us grew a hair. 


TEIS experience resulted in my wearing 
a hat at all times, except when sleeping 
or eating. To add to the complications, 
my hair never came back in full force, 
with the result that in my sensitiveness 
I continued wearing my hat, even about 
the office, for some six years. I felt as 
horrified when I found myself without a 
hat on as one feels when he has one of 
those dreams in which he fancies himself 
walking down Main Street in his B.V.D.’s. 

I put my hat on in the morning when 
I left for the office and took it off again 
when I reached home, often around mid- 
night. I lived in a hat, though I was 
amply warned I could do nothing more 
conducive to complete baldness. 

Not so long ago I listened to a long 
talk by a hair specialist on the importance 
of keeping the scalp “loose,” as he put it. 
Baldness was caused in many cases, he 
said, because the scalp sort of closed in 
on aman. He prescribed the following 
scalp-loosening exercise: 

Stand before a looking glass and move 
the scalp from east to west and north to 
south by muscle contraction and expan- 
sion. Lower and raise the brow strenu- 
ously, and wiggle the ears. Do this 
fifteen minutes, morning and night. 

I tried it. That very night I was busily 
engaged in the process of wiggling the 
ears (I have ears which stand out from 
the head and are very temperamental) and 
elevating the brow in front of a mirror, 
when my wife, suddenly coming upon me 
so occupied, gasped, withdrew, and was 
’phoning for help when I realized the 
danger. 1 heard her say, “Yes, come right 
away. I don’t know what it is—he’s 
acting very funny.” Then I explained, 
but with great difficulty. Later, I 
thought I’d try the exercise at the office 
when nobody was looking, but I never 
got the ears wiggling well that some 
fellow worker didn’t happen by. 

Sad is the life of the baldheaded man, 
and full of trials and tribulation. Great 
are the disappointments. All my life I 
have had one great ambition to write 
a testimonial like the following, clipped 
from the pamphlet of a hair-rejuvenating 
company fourteen years ago: 

The Elder S. K. Jones, of Rouse’s Point, 
N. Y., writes: 

My hair for seventeen (17) years had been 

falling out greatly to my distress and the con- 
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[ OSTEOPATHY | 


Isn't that the logical ching to do? 


Every symptom of ill-health is a 
definite warning that somewhere in 
the mechanism of your body, some- 
thing is wrong. 


And until that something has been 
corrected, relief can only be tempo- 
rary. 


Osteopathic Adjustment is directed 
toward restoring the mechanism of 
the body to normal and efficient 
operation. 


Every factor that enters the prob- 
lem of health .comes within the scope 
of these adjustments. To adjust the 
actual existing physical fault is not 
always enough. Matters of mind, 
diet, environment and habit affect the 
body and require adjustment as well. 


To all this the Osteopathic physician 
devotes painstaking attention, in order 
that a true basis for permanent health 
may be established. 


Find the cause of the trouble. Fix it. 
Don't treat symptoms—treat actual con- 
ditions. Work for permanent results— 
not temporary relief. This is the 
health code of Osteopathy. 


hithout Change 


An interesting and attractive 
42-page booklet giving the 
history, fundamentals and 
the growth of Osteopathic 
science. Without ci , the 
bureau will gladly send this 
book. Address your request to 
re Executive Orrices 
1103 F. and M. Bank Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Mrs. Bayliss 
Went From 191 
Lbs. to 138 With- 

out Hardship 


“l never dreamed you 
could do it, Mr. Wallace,” 
wrote this well known 
young matron of Philadel- 
phia’s social elect. Her 
letter is dated in Febru- 
ary, and refers to reducing 
records purchased late in 
November. A reduction of 
more tban fifty pounds in 
a few weeks! ut read 
her own story: 

“Here Lam, back to 138 
Ibs. after my avoirdupois 
had hovered around the 
impossible two hundred 
mark! Yourperfectly won- 
derful music movements— 
nothing else —did it. You 
have reduced my weight 
from 191 to 138, and light- 
ened my heart as no one 
can know who has not had 
activities and enjoyments 
curtailed for years—and 
suddenly restored. 

“Thanks to Wallace, I 
can now wear the styles 
I wantto. Because I once 
laughed at the idea of 
‘getting thin to music’ I 
offer in humble apology, 
this letter, my photo- 
graph and permission to 
publish them should you 


| rection Hair Renewer. 


| plan. 
| next month, ‘“My Adventures as a 


desire. | 
Very sincerely yours, 
Jessica Penrose Bayliss,” 


Living proof that one may re- 
move all superfluous flesh 
without a gaunt look or sign | 


Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Why Don’t You Reduce? 
It CAN Be Done! 


It’s so easy to make your figure what it should be, 


of flabbiness 


and keep it that way—if you let Wallace show you 
how. Scores have done what Mrs. Bayliss did, some 
took off 60, 70, even 80 Ibs! If only twelve or fifteen 


pends too heavy, there is still less excuse for not 
ooking and feeling your best. 

Wallace reducing records reduce naturally, No fast- 
ing, fatiguing methods to leave you with that ‘'re- 
duced” look. It's simple, enjoyable, and quick to 
show results. This is what you can accomplish: 


Here Is What You Can Weigh 


Height Age Age Age 
in 20 ASS yrs 90 to 89 yrs 40 to nA yrs 50 and Over 
Inches Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. bs. 
60 111 116 122 125 
6l 113 118 124 127 
(74 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 | 
(31 122 127 133 136 | 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
63 137 143 149 155 
69 141 147 153 159 
70 145 145 156 163 
e ° | 
} ‘RE First Reducing Lesson 
Record and All! 
Actual proof costs nothing. Believe only the scales. 
qst five days will show you how real are the results. 
ou`ll enjoy this test, feel better, look better, and lose | 
weight. Unless you do, go no further, nor pay Wallace | 
a penny. Can any woman suticring from overweight 
decline such an invitation? Use this coupon: 
WALLACE, 630 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for 5 days' 


free trial the original Wallace Reducing Record for 
my first reducing lesson, If I am not perfectly satis 
fied with the results, I will return your record and 
will neither owe you one cent nor be obligated in 
any way. (261) | 
| 
$ 
| 


cern of my family; but lo! in a short time I 
have back my old auburn locks. My hair is as 
brilliant and as firm as when young. This 
miracle has been accomplished by using Resur- 
It is most marvelous. 
Heads of 65 are changed to heads of 12 and 14. 
I take great pleasure in recommending this 


| inspiration to the hair to everyone the world 


over. 

Oh, Elder Jones, I envy thee! Would 
that “my old auburn locks” were back, as 
in the days of merry youth. But my 
head has passed the stage where it calls 
for anything but complexion cream. 
Where once was hair there is now only 
“The skin you love to touch.” 

At this writing I see but one faint ray 
of hope: The other day I read a news- 
paper report that a Berlin scientist had 
completed experiments, showing that the 
music from stringed instruments acceler- 
ates the hair. ost players of the piano, 
harp, banjo, violin, etc., have long hair, 
he said. Just now l make a practice of 
leaning over our baby grand piano while 
my wife plays “Hearts and Flowers.” 
Only the other day she expressed great 
curiosity that I ghoul suddenly show 
such interest in her playing. I’m watch- 
ing my scalp very closely. If any “little 
fine ones” begin to come in IIl get inside 
that piano and stay there. 


H. I. PHILLIPS, one of the most 
popular newspaper humorists in the 
country, runs his home on the budget 
In an extraordinary article 


Bold, Bad Budgeteer,”’ he tells you all 
about his experiences with domestic 
finance. 


How People Act 
When They Are 


Traveling for Fun 
(Continued from page 41) 


or on a regular train. In such cases we 
have to wait for a telegram sent by her 
from some point along the line. Two years 
ago a fine-looking young couple actually 


| left a’ nine-months-old boy on the seat 


when they got out of one of our excursion 
trains. Fortunately, they remembered him 
before either they or the train had left 
the station. 

Sometimes conductors find a child 
hidden under its mother’s skirts, to avoid 
paying its fare. In one case, the con- 
ductor noticed that a poorly dressed 
woman, with three children crowded in 


| the seat with her, acted strangely nervous 


So he 
On a later trip 


when he punched her tickets. 
decided to watch her. 


| through the car he saw an arm protruding 


from beneath the hem of her dress. He 
reached down and pulled out a good-sized 
youngster, who had been riding in that 
cramped position for nearly seventy-five 
miles. 

The woman confessed with tears that 
she hadn’t the money to pay the boy’s 
fare. Whereupon, a_benevolent-looking 
gentleman in a nearby seat paid for the 
ticket. 

On an excursion to Long Branch a 


I the way 
Santa Fe superior service 
and scenery- plus Fred 
ri aoe our ranip- tonal 
a pleasant journe 
canine via Grand Cuniyon 
National Park @ 


Mr. W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 
1188 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 
- CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK ~ GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to .cost of trip 
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f St. Louis is a good city to live 
PAPES Si A X in, work in and play in. 


the happiness of its workmen and residents in general. 

In its great commercial development St. Louis has not 
neglected its home comforts and healthful living conditions. It 
is a city of beautiful homes, good schools and a real community 
spirit. It has the largest municipally-owned outdoor theater in 
the world, its municipal opera, its Fashion Show spectacle, its 
Symphony Orchestra and similar diversions. 


Ti industrial importance of St. Louis is founded upon 


Inspired by the same aggressive spirit and foresightedness 
which has made St. Louis the great hustling nfetropolis of the 
Middle West, the voters recently approved a bond issue of $87,- 
372,500 for general municipal improvements. St. Louis is build- 
ing for the future as well as the present. 


Industrial Progress 


You are using St. Louis products—no matter where you live 
—in your home, your wearing apparel, your business and your 
travels. One out of every five persons walks in St. Louis shoes. 
Your ills are relieved by St. Louis drugs. St. Louis ranges cook 
the country’s food. St. Louis stoves heat the world. The 
world’s sugar is produced with St. Louis sugar-mill machinery. 
When the country goes traveling it uses St. Louis trunks and 
handbags. 


St. Louis’ thousands of factories, mills and foundries manu- 
facture commodities for almost every 
civilized nation. Twenty-six railroads 
and the Mississippi River carry their 
products to the world’s markets. 


Send for one or both of these free illustrated 
booklets, “Industrial St. Louis” or “St. 
Louis—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 


delicatessen storekeeper from New York’s 
lower East Side was jammed into the seat 
with his very plump daughter. When the 
conductor came along the passenger of- 
fered one full-fare ticket and one half- 
fare ticket. 

“How old is this young lady?” the con- 
ductor demanded. 

“Sixteen,” was the reply. 

“But you don’t expect a girl of sixteen 
to travel on a half-fare ticket?” 

“Sure, the ticket’s good,” protested the 
passenger. “She ain’t married yet.” 


post and mislaid tickets are every- 
day incidents, on excursion trains. 
One of our conductors last spring came 
up to a fine-looking youth of nineteen or 
twenty, who was escorting an attractive 
girl to Asbury Park. hen the boy 
reached in his coat pocket for his tickets, 
a troubled look spread over his face. He 
tried another pocket without result. Then 
he began a systematic search, becoming 
more Bustere as one pocket after another 
failed to yield the tickets. The girl was 
blushing too, so the conductor went on. 

A half-hour later the ticket hadn’t been 
found. The conductor was satisfied the 
boy hadn’t much money and it would 
probably be difficult for him to raise the 
cash for two more tickets. 

“PII see you later, son,” he said. “Take 
a good look this time.” 

resently he saw the youth coming 
down the aisle of the smoking-car with his 
face wreathed in smiles. “I found ’em,” he 
chuckled. “Here they are.” In his 
extended hand was a package of cigarettes. 
The conductor was nonplused for a mo- 
ment, but on looking closer he saw the 
tips of the missing tickets peeping out 
between the wrapping and the inner tin- 
foil covering. 

“It’s a darn good thing I found ’em,” the 
youth contided. “The price of another 
pair of tickets would just about have 
cleaned me out.” : 

Lost umbrellas are found plentifully on 
excursion trains when a threatening spell 
of weather has turned into a fine day. 
Bathing suits stand next on the list. 
Pocketbooks left on trains contain very 
little money. From two to five dollars is 
the average. This brings to my mind a 
peculiar trait of human nature: Some- 
times a person will lose a pocketbook with 
two or three dollars in it. The owner seems 
to be ashamed to admit that he was 
carrying so small an amount of money, and 
he will often report that he has lost from 
fifteen to fifty dollars. When the pocket- 
book is found he will try to cover up his 
fabrication by declaring that part of the 
money has been stolen. - 

Occasionally people do find pocketbooks 
on trains and take part of the money out 
before turning the purse over to the 
lost-parcel room. At other times they will 
remove a portion of the money and then 
pa the purse back where they found it. 

n such cases, the owner often accuses our 
own employees of theft. Sometimes we 
find young women’s hand bags containing 
what look like love letters worn from much 
reading. These girls are usually anxious 
to get their letters back, and care com- 
paratively little about the money. 

The most valuable find ever turned in 
by one of our trainmen was a pack- 
age containing fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry left on an excursion 
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train by a New York jeweler. He had 
taken advantage of the cut rates to make 
a business trip to Atlantic City. 

At four o’clock the next morning the 
station wires began to hum. At seven the 
frantic jeweler rushed into the station. 
He raved and ciied by turns. It was 
nearly fifteen minutes before he recovered 
suficiently to identify the parcel and 
check up the contents with the list that 
he had in his hand. It is true that the man 
had put in a sleepless night and was 
terribly overwrought—but most of those 
present were struck dumb when he 
grabbed his parcel and stalked out, with 
never a word of thanks. 


Mest people are extremely grateful 
for the return of lost valuables, and 
want to reward the finder. A young man 
holding a good position in one of the New- 
ark plants bought a ticket for a seashore 
excursion, taking the bill to pay for it 
from his monthly pay envelope. Shortly 
afterward the ticket seller noticed a 
woman pick up something from the 
marble ledge alongside the window and 
hastily stuff it into her purse. He insisted 
on seeing what she had found: informing 
her that anything discovered in the 
station must he turned over to the lost- 
parcel room. After a few feeble protests 
the woman handed over a pay envelope 
containing $156. Ten days later the 
owner strolled up to the window and re- 
marked hesitatingly, “I bought a ticket 
here for Atlantic City a week ago Monday. 
Just before the train started my pay 
envelope disappeared. I reckon you 
haven’t seen or heard anything about it?” 

“How much money was in the enve- 
lope?” the ticket agent inquired. 

“I don’t remember to the penny— 
something like $150. I think there were 
four twenties, five tens, four fives, and 
several one-dollar bills. The amount, 
$182.50 and my name, ‘H. F. Baker,’ 
were written in ink on the outside of the 
envelope.” 

“You sure are lucky,” the ticket seller 
told him. “We've got it.” 

The man was so delighted to get his 
money back that he wanted to give the 


ticket seller fifty dollars. A compromise | 


at twenty dollars was finally reached. 


We find an amazing variety of other | 


lost artieles. Here are a few of them, 
copied from a book in which each one is 
listed: A toy bank with a small sum of 
money in it, a box of cigars, watches, rings, 
bracelets, children’s hats, overcoats, um- 
brellas, suit cases, bags and satchels, eye- 
glasses, ladies’ waists, a bundle of soiled 
linen, card cases, love letters, hammers 
and saws, gloves, needles, half-knitted 
sweaters, penknives, odd amounts of 
money, necklaces, keys, soiled collars, 
packages containing all sorts of things 
from toilet soap to clothes-pins, phono- 
graph records, Bibles, current novels, and 
a box containing about one hundred and 
fifty jew’s-harps. 


CAPTAIN ARTHUR H. ROSTRON, 
commander of the ‘‘Mauretania,’’ 
tells next month the story of his life 
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Some thoughts on wise financial provision for 
your children 


AN your son be assured 

of an education which will 
equip him properly for pro- 
fessional or commercial life? 
How can a fund, large or small, 
be set aside, as capital, to be 
drawn upon when he begins to 
practice his profession or 
enters business? 


And the little girl? You may 
wish her to go to college or, if 
she shows special talent, to a 
school of music or art. Per- 
haps you would like her to 
have an income of her own, 
until her marriage, or through- 
out her life. 


The modern trust company, 
by providing the means of safe- 
guarding funds placed in trust, 
will aid you in making these 
hopes a reality. 


Acting as trustee under 
your will, or a living trust, it 
protects the funds you set 
aside now, or the money, 
and property you leave in 
your Estate. The trust com- 
pany willinvestconservatively, 


pay income regularly, or de- 
vote the funds to such uses as 
you direct. 


You can make suitable pro- 
vision for your wife in the same 
way. By making the trust 
company the custodian of that 
which you leave for her benefit 
as well as for the children, 
you will free your wife from 
money worries and protect her 
against the losses due to in- 
experience in financial affairs. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


FOR A COPY OF 
“Safeguarding Your Family’s 
Future” 


a 24-page book- 
let of information 


ding 
afeguart a 
Sout family 
puut 


on how you can 
protect your fam- 
ily by means of a 
trust arrange- 
ment, and how a 
trustcompany can 
serve you. Or 
write to the ad- 
dress below for 
a copy. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


at sea. His historic rescue of the 
“Titanic”? survivors is among the 
many adventures that have studded | 
his career since he shipped as an 
apprentice boy on a sailing vessel, | 
thirty-seven years ago. | 
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TESTS 


That Prove 
the Safety 
of Every 
Invest~ 
ment n 


YOURS ~ FREE 


A last there is available to every inves- 
tor, whether large or small, a concise, 
scientific guide to making investments that 
may be relied upon to insure the maximum 
of safety. Eight specific tests may be given 
to prove the safety of every investment. 
Unless an investment will pass every one 
of these 8 tests it is lacking in some ele- 
ment of safety. No person should invest 
money in any form of security without 
knowing and applying these eight tests. 


Over a period of 38 years, George M. Forman and 
Company have handled the investments of thou- 
sands of individuals without the loss of a single 
dollar to any customer—this record could have been 
made only by th€ application of these tests to every 
investment. In a booklet, ‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds,” you will find exactly what these 8 tests are 
and much additional information of interest in 
connection with your investments. You will find 
how you can still get an attractive yield with safety 
in the face of declining interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for this inter- 
esting booklet. There is no obligation. It will not 
only show you how to test every investment for 
safety, but will also give you information that will 
enable you to secure, with absolute safety, a larger 
income from your investment. Mail coupon now. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 712, 105, Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me without cost or 
obligation a copy of your book- 
let “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
No solicitor is to call on me. 


Name 


Address 2 


City State 


“INVINCIBLE " 
REBUILT 
° GUARANTEED 


= REMINGTON 
MONARCH No.3 ! 


Less than half the cost of ne 
Lightest touch, entirely ‘yisible. 
Writes small cards better than 


cx 


SS 
y other tne Full ee 
character keyboard, back spacer, r, two color ribbon. 


eries from nearest of our 28 . Order NOW or Delt: 


A for gircular. Time payments at at slightly higher price. 
e ANERIAN biras MACHINE CO. ESTABLISHED 1880 
Centre] Ave, Newark, N. J. 


| except my board and lodging. 


A Wise and 
Happy Mender of 
Old Shoes 


(Continued from page 21) 


rights of others; for she took an hour of 
my working time without a thought of 
what that meant to me. And, in the 
third place, she had an unreasonable tem- 
per, for she got angry when I politely 
suggested that she take time to make up 
her mind. 

“Perhaps,” he smiled, “I really know 
that lady better than the people who see 
her only when she is doing something 
big and important. 

“Let me tell you another incident: The 

randest old gentleman in this town is 
Point Seelye. We still call him that, 
although he is now, at eighty-six years 
of age, the retired president of Smith 
College. Well, President Seelye has come 
to me for many years to have me repair 
his shoes. He is a true gentleman and a 
great scholar, with friends among famous 

eople the world over. A few years ago, 
f lost a daughter, a dear and beautiful 
irl. The day after we laid her to rest 
President Seelye came here to my shop. 
Not to bring a pair of shoes to be mended! 
Not on any errand of business! 

“‘Friend Lucey,’ he said to me, ‘I have 
just learned of the loss of your daughter; 
and I have come to express my great 
sympathy for you. If I had known in 
time I would have sent something that 
would have shown that sympathy. I am 
sorry I did not learn of your trouble until 
it was too late for me to give you that 
evidence.’ 

“Some men,” Mr. Lucey went on, 

“would be ready enough to go into the 
office of a bank president, or someone like 
that, to speak words of sympathy and 
friendship. But to President Seelye, who 
stands for all that is highest and best in 
this community, a little basement shop 
and a humble shoemaker were quite im- 
portant enough to be visited on an errand 
like that. As I said before, ’tis easy to 
tell the great from the small by the 
little things they do.” 


HEN, in the course of one of our 

talks, I asked Mr. Lucey where he 
was born, he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “Do you ask me that? Well then, I 
was born in County Kerry, near beautiful 
Killorglin, in the south of Ireland.” 

“And did you learn your trade over 
there?” 

“That I did! And though you may 
think I’m throwing bouquets at myself, 
I’ll.say that I learned it well. When I was 
fifteen, I was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
who lived about a-mile from my home. | 
served with him for five years. No pay, 
Indeed, 
my parents had to pay him five pounds the 
first year, because I wasn’t supposed to 
be worth anything at all to him then. 

“When I was twenty, I was a full- 
fledged shoemaker. Some of you writing 
folks call me a cobbler. But over there, 
where I learned my trade, a cobbler was 
a man of little knowledge and less skill. 
He couldn’t make a pair of shoes to save 


“PROTECTION TO THE INVESTOR” 


ADAIR SS 
PROTECTED 


Does Your Money Earn fe? 
-is it SAFE? 


Have you been content with a 4% 
or 5% return because you did not 
think you could secure a safe invest- 
ment at a higher rate? 

Safety of principal must always be 
the first consideration of investors 
whose aim is the sure accumulation of 
wealth. In every issue of Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds protection of the inves- 
tor’s money is our first and last con- 
sideration. In fifty-eight years not 
one investor has ever suffered the loss 
of a dollar through a first mortgage 
investment recommended by us. 

Adair Protected Bonds, secured by first 
mortgages upon the highest types of income 
producing properties in Southern cities, and 
yielding as high as 7%, offer to conservative 
investors an opportunity to materially in- 
crease their income without sacrificing one 
iota of safety. 

Write today for your copy ig eat to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds. lain under- 
standable language it points St those features 
concerning first mortgage investments in the 
South which are vital to the investor's welfare. 


Through our Partial Payment Plan 
thousands have found a new way to 
accumulate wealih. Partial Payments 
draw interest at 7 


ADAIR 


REALTY & TRUST CO. 


1010 Healey Bldg. - ATLANTA 


WANT WORK ,éne? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or women, Ne 
selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employment and 
furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. Limited offer. Write today. 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


buy 
Southern Bonds 
backed by 
Facts and Figures 
INVESTORS in Caldwell 
7% First Mortgage Bonds do 
not depend upon generalities 


regarding valuations and in- 
comes of mortgaged properties. 


Easily proved facts and figures 


are available on every bond is- 
sue and will convince you of 
their superior safety. 


Before deciding on your next 
investment send your name 
and sodros for acomplimen- 
tary cop The South’s 
Answer’ givin ag you real fats 
and figures an: oe you 
to judge for yoursel: 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage Bon 


308 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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his life. He could only ‘cobble’ them; that 
is, do a pretty poor job of mending them. 
My customers don’t call me a cobbler! 
Some of them send to me from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and even from 
farther away. And do you know how some 
of them write my name on the address? 
‘Mr. Lucey, Shoe Artist.’ . . . ‘Shoe 
Artist,’” he repeated, smiling. “Well, 
that’s nice of them.” 

“And when did you come to this 
country?” I asked. 

“Forty-three years ago. I had a brother 
in Northampton; so I came here, and have 
lived here ever since. I brought my wife 
with me; for I married before was 
twenty-one years old. We have brought 
up a family of eight children; sent some of 
them to college, married some of them, 
and seen them make their own start. 
“ZOU said you wanted to know what 
I’ve put into life and what I’ve got 
out ofit. Well, for thirty-seven years I’ve 
not gone very far from this house we’re in. 
Down here in this basement I’ve had my 
work. And up-stairs I’ve had my wife and 
my boys and girls. Could any man get 
more of what really counts in life? I’ve 
never made much money. I have to work 
a long day to earn four op five dollars. 
But it isn’t hard work; not for me, be- 
cause I know how to do it, and I enjoy it. 
I can work as well now as when I was 

ounger; a little better, in fact, because 
Í have the skill and the judgment that 
come with experience. My children have 
done well. And my wife—” 

He hesitated a moment, then looked up 
with his quizzical smile. 

“I don’t think I’m going to like what 
you write about me!” he said. 

“Why?” I demanded, in surprise. 

“Well,” he said, “I told you I’ve read 
a bit of logic, didn’t I? And it seems to 
me to be a logical conclusion that you’re 

ing to write something in praise of me, 
if only to prove that the President was 
justified in saying what he did in that 
ier. But I want to tell you that I don’t 
deserve anyone’s praise. "Tis true that 
I’ve worked fourteen hours a day, that 
my children have been fed and clothed 
and educated, and that I’ve been able to 
buy the home we live in. 

‘That’s all true. But it’s the wife and 
mother that deserves the praise. I’m up 
at seven in the morning; but my wife is 
up at six! I go to bed about eleven; she’s 
never in bed before twelve! I have a 
home; but my wife made that possible, 
because she was economical and thrifty 
and hard-working. I am proud of my 
children; but it was my wife that really 
brought them up; she fed them, made 
their clothes, cared for them—and she 
did every bit of the work, even the wash- 
“in 


like a good wife and mother. What could 
we have done, on the little money I’ve 
earned, if she hadn’t managed the way 
she has? And when I say I’ve worked in 
my shop fourteen hours a day, I must say, 
too, that I’ve had pleasure along with the 
work. People come in and talk to me, 
interesting people, some of them; even a 
man that becomes President! But my 
wife’s work doesn’t bring her that pleas- 
ure. Yet she does it faithfully and well. 
Pd not be honest, if I did not give her all 
the praise.” 


g. 
“There’s no blessing in the whole world ` 


Empire Builders—in your safe deposit box 


TS railroads are physically built to fetch 
and carry men and freight. They are finan- 
cially built to go forward and expand with funds 
borrowed from investors like yourself in the 
form of bond issues. 


Like all the bonds we offer to investors, every 
railroad bond we recommend has first been put 
through a fact-searching test. Only when the 
facts indicate sound values are we willing to say, 
“This bond meets our standard—we recommend 
it.” > 

If you are an investor you should receive our 
Monthly Offering List which contains a broad 
selection of well secured bonds. Current copy 
will be mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


AIIM 


Showed Me How To Get 7%” 


ANY a successful investor has stumbled on the 
secret that some sections of the country natu- 
rally pay a higher rate of interest than others. 
Geography has a great deal to do with the income 
from investments. If you would like to get 7% from 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds, as thousands of others 
are doing, write for free circular “Why The South 
Offers Investment Opportunities.” It is full of in- 
structive facts. 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly Yield: Up to 7% 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1312 Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Bufalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 
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tAn extra measure of service” 


The typical old fashioned Thanksgiving dinner was characterized by 
its bounty. Good things in extra measure were prepared for the 
occasion—just a little more than would usually be expected. 

In Chicago throughout every business day in the year The Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks are giving to the requirements of 
their customers just a little more attention than would usually be expected, 
surrounding each transaction, whether little or large, with— 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 
The CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICACO 
Resources more than $500,000,000 


le Flyer 


“the sled that steers” 


When you give your boy or 
girl a Flexible Flyer for Christ- 
mas, you give them health and 
wholesome outdoor fun 
many years to come. You give 
a sled every boy and girl wants 
Strong, 
good-looking, graceful — sure, 


for 


and knows by name. 


casy steering— grooved runners 
—the chosen sled of childhood. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. 
Inc. 


Dept. 17 Philadelphia 


Look for this 
trade-mark 

on the sled you 
uy. 


Another time, when we were talking 
together, I said to Mr. Lucey, “What 
did the President mean when he said that 
he wouldn’t be where he is now, if it 
hadn’t been for you?” 

“That’s what I ask myself,” he re- 
plied. “It’s a mystery to me.” 

“Did you help him in his early cam- 
paigns for office?” 

“Well, I voted for him!” laughed 
Lucey. “Maybe I encouraged a few other 
people to vote for him, too. But that 
wasn’t much. Perhaps it meant more to 
him that I believed in him and in his 
having a great future. I remember that 
some folks thought he was premature 
when he became a candidate for the office 
of mayor in this town. They said he was 
trying to get on too fast.” 

“Did you think so?” 

“I did not! I said then that Cal 
Coolidge, as we called him, could be Presi- 
dent of this country some day, if he 
wanted to be.” 

“Why did you say that?” ° 

“Well, ’twas easy to see that he had 
ambition. Yet he was modest; he never 
talked about what he was going to do. 
Some men spend so much time talking 
about what they’re going to do, that they 
never get around to doing it. He had 
brains, too; and, for all his quiet ways, he 
made friends. Maybe ’twas there I was 
of some service, by helping him to make 
the humble friends every man needs— 
especially in politics. You know,” Lucey 
added, with a shrewd smile, “‘it isn’t the 
up-stairs folks that elect anybody to 
office. They’re all right, as far as they 
go. But you must have friends among the 
down-stairs people; even—” he glanced 
significantly around the shop—‘‘even 
among those in the basements! Maybe 
the President was thinking of this, when 
he wrote me that letter. 


“(THE best investments any man or 

woman can make are friends and a 
family. But you want to choose your 
friends as carefully as you would choose 
any other investment. Some friendships 
go out of business when you need them 
the most. Some of them are ‘phoney’ from 
the start. Some of them have fine show 
windows—but there isn’t any stock on 
the shelves inside. As for a family, you’ve 
got to put something into the investment, 
if you want to get anything out of it!” 

“You’re a good deal of a philosopher, 
aren’t your? d said, 

“Perhaps; everybody should be. You 
see, philosophy and theology are different. 
Theology deals with mysteries; but philos- 
ophy deals with facts. And it’s a good 
thing for us to recognize the facts of life 
and learn something from them.” 

“If you won’t mind my saying so,” 
I remarked, “you don’t talk like a shoe- 
maker!” 

He laughed. “You think, because I 
mend shoes, I must be illiterate. But a 
man must have more than hands and eyes 
in order to do skilled work. He must have 
brains too; and judgment and the ability 
to remember ai to reason. As for books, 
I went to school as a boy, and I was well 
taught. I haven’t seen a geography in 
fifty years; but I remember what I learned 
then. 

“Take Ireland, for example. There are 
four provinces in Ireland: Ulster in the 


| north; Munster in the south; Leinster in 
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the east; and Connaught in the west. 
Then there are the counties, thirty-two of 
them.” 

Mr. Lucey proceeded to name every 
county in every province of Ireland, also 
many of the rivers and lakes, giving the 
location of each one; the “heads” along 
the coast; and he gave—and spelled— 
appallingly unpronounceable and un- 
spellable names of towns and villages I 
never had heard of. 

“You must have an extraordinary 
memory,” I said. 


“N JOT at all!” he declared. “You don’t 
forget what you have really learned; 
only what you have made a pretense of 
learning. One reason why I can remember 
the things I’ve been telling you is that we 
used to debate among ourselves as to what 
was going on in different parts of Ireland. 
That’s a good way to get things fixed in 
your mind. Talk about them with other 
eople. Discuss them and debate them. 
hen you'll remember them.” 

“But how about logic?” I asked. “You 
said you had read it.” 

“Yes—a little. One of my girls was 
studying it at Smith College. She used 
to bring the textbooks home with her and 
I sometimes picked them up and read in 
them. There was one on logic that inter- 
ested me. Parts of it were easy to under- 
stand, and parts of it were not so easy! 
’Twas meant to be hard, because ‘twas 
intended to make you reason it out. 
That’s what logic does. It develops the 
reasoning faculty. 

“I didn’t study it; I just read it for fun. 
But, anyway, it helped me to understand 
why the reporters wrote about me the way 
they did. Some of them made out that I 
couldn’t read or write. Others said that 
I did write my answer to the President's 
letter, but that I wrote it with a big blunt 
pencil. 

“Well, now, PII tell you how it is.” He 
picked up a pencil from a shelf beside 
him. “When anyone brings in a pair of 
shoes, I write the name, like this, on 
the sole; also the time when they are to 
be finished. You see I’ve got a pencil, at 
least; and I can write with it. Well, I 
stand here all day, hammering at these 


shoes. Or I sit here, sewing on them. And | 


those jobs take a bit of muscle. They don’t 
make a man’s touch delicate. So when it 
comes to using a pen, my hand isn’t light 
enough and the pen catches in the paper. 
But, for all that, my letter to the Presi- 
dent was written in pen and ink, and | 
wrote it. 

“However,” he added, confidentially, 
“it was written in pencil too! TIl show 
you something—and you're the only 
person that has seen it or will see it.” 

Picking up a blank book, such as school 
children use for exercises, he turned to a 
page where, written in pencil, was the fol- 
lowing letter: 


To His Excetrency, Calvin COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN 
The DE LUXE SET 
genuine leather case with coin pocket, filled with 
pencils and penholder in assorted colors, point 
protector, ruler and pencil sharpener. Any name 
engraved as shown in 18 kt. gold. PRICE $1.00. 
JUNIOR SET—3_ pencils, 


leather case. 


shown below) consists of 


name engraved, in 
PRICE 50c. 

Send Check, Money Order or 
U. S. Postage. 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 


teacher. 


Short- Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writin 
marketing of the Short Story, } 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
| wein, famous critic and 
Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 


and 


One pupil has earned over 
his spare J 


. MY DEAR Mr. PRESIDEN r: Your very gra- 339 A Brosowey, Stee humeda are sell- 

cious letter has been received, and it really made New sore ing constantly tothe lead- 

me feel ten years younger to know that you aE ing publishers. 

thought of writing to me when so many serious } 150 page catalog free. Please address 

matters were demanding your attention. The Home Correspondence School g 
Dear friend, accept my congratulations and Established 1897 

those of my family on your reaching the highest | Dept- 134 Springfield, Mass. 


honor that this great country can bestow on her | 
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23 Day All Expense Cruises 


Calling at Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama and Costa Rica. 


Every passenger a guest of the company during time 
of cruise. 


Automobile tour through picturesque Havana, and suburbs. 
Special train trip through interior of Cuba to Hershey. 


Sixty mile auto ride across the island of Jamaica, with privilege 
of staying at United Fruit Company’s hotels while ship lays in 


luncheon at Hotel Tivoli, Ancon. 

Special railroad journey across the mountains of scenic Costa Rica 
to San Jose, with hotel accommodations there. 

No other cruises to the West Indies and Central America are so 
liberal in variety of sightseeing, charm, and included privileges. 
Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels specially designed 
for Caribbean Cruise Service. 


Jamaica. 
iy: Tour of Panama Canal Zone by launch and automobile with 
. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1645, 17 Battery Pl., New York 


General Offices, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. A > 
FREE — “The Gates of the Carib- Ne A 
bean,” an illustrated story of Great A = ay) 
White Fleet Cruises by William McFee 


e . NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. Over 100% 
Learn a Foreign Language | AGENTS: NEY JON PPRT REED Ore Bee 
by casy practical Hossfeld Method for French. Spanish, Needed in every home. W ashes and dries windows, sweeps, 
Italian, German. Over a million sold. Free circulars on request. | scrubs, mops, ete. Year ‘round seller. Write Harper Brush Works, 


PETER REILLY CO., Cherry and 13th Sts., Philadelphia | 102 0 St., Fairfield, lowa. 


Put on like Plaster 

ABSLAC Sanitary, .<, ( \Vears like Iron 
z -waterproof 
Face Power Lfireproof | 


resilient 


Against Winter’s blustery, snowy winds, 
delicate skins need protection. Lablache 


protects—is safe, pure, clinging, daintily dust- 
fragrant, invisible. For less 
fifty years the choice of 
j en. 
saveidigus.scomen 2 n A composition material easily applied in plastic 
Refuse Substitutes JA ee A form over practically any kind of floor. Lald 
" about % Inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
They may be dan- p r crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
gaou Flesh, White, . a ` -5 continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
ink, or Cream. 3 f Surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
«| disease germs or moisture. $ 
Boe a Box | Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, § 
bah th A laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, $ 
| W Hotel, Factory, OMice Building, Railroad Station, j 
SAMPLE FREE ] Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial for id 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor $ 
BEY LEVY CO: cn mation and samples FREE of your first and ff 
Pronch Furfuners, Dept: NY: NES $ second choice of color 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. j IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 165-167 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 


mt A Success for 15 Years GD 


| sons; an honor which I never doubted would be 


yours. 

Do not work too hard; heed what came to 
others who were in your place. And save your 
health! My best iher are always with you and 
Mrs. Coolidge and your fine boys. God bless 
you. This little letter may seem a bit antique, 
but you may be sure that what it contains is 
sincere and heartfelt. 

| Yours as always, 
James Lucey. 


“That,” he said, when I had finished 
reading it, “was the letter I sent to the 
President. I wrote it first in this book; 
then I copied it. It isn’t such a letter as 
one of these young college students would 
write. There are no big words or high- 
flown phrases. But maybe it is more 
forcible just because of that. When a man 


| has lived more than sixty years he knows 
| that there is nothing better than to be 


simple and sincere and honest. And the 
more you cover those things up with big 
words, the less you can see them.” 

“You have lived, as you say, more than 
sixty years,” I said. “And you have known 
men of all classes, great and small. What 
quality do you think is the best one that 
any person can have?” 

Pointin a forefinger straight at me, and 
with a flash in his eyes, he said instantly, 
“The quality I put into your shoes. 
Honesty! Nothing else will make up for 
the lack of it; either to the people who 
know you, or to your own self. You might 
look at the job I did and praise it to the 
skies. But if I knew there was some little 


| bit of it that wasn’t done honestly, your 
| praises would mean nothing to me. 


would know that I had not done well, and 
I could have no satisfaction in it. 

“Or you might look at the job and say 
you didn’t think much of it. pat if I knew 
it was good, you could not destroy my 
satisfaction in it. Moreover, in time you 


| would find out that it was good; just as, if 


the work was not honest, you would find 


| that out in time. There is only one solid 


# noiseless | ate : 
di | a millionaire; and ke is worth more to 


foundation to build on; and that is 
honesty.” 


IN THE hours I spent in that little shop 
at Northampton, I learned some lessons 
that are not taught in the curriculum of 
any college. Lessons in the satisfaction 


| that comes from work done well and with 


pride in the doing of it; lessons in the value 
of friendship—and not alone with the up- 
stairs folks; lessons in love of home and 
family; in generous recognition of those 
who work beside us and make our own 
achievements possible; on the significance 
of the little things we do; and, most of all, 
in that honesty which counts no one’s 
praise and no one’s blame, save that of 
our own conscience. 

James Lucey is just a humble shoe- 
maker, who works a long day to earn a 
few dollars. But heis richer than many 


the world he lives in. 


“WILL Stays Out Nights,” one of 
Fannie Kilbourne’s inimitable tales of 
young married life, will be a feature of 
next month’s fiction. Among the 
other unusually strong stories will be 
“Jimmie Steps on the Scales of 
Justice,” by Myra Sawhill, and ‘‘The 
Old Boys Pay Their Debt,” by Chris- 
tine Whiting Parmenter. 
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The Greatest Scare I 
Ever Had 


(Continued from page 33) 


supper. That done, we explored the rooms 
and played the piano and chatted until 
nine, when we went to our bed-chamber. 
It was rather ample, and on the west end 
of the house were French windows that 
opened on a balcony overlooking a field 
and with distant water glimpses toward 
the sunset. Across the green meadow, a 
quarter of a mile away, was the summer 
home of our nearest neighbor, a New York 
banker, standing close to the Sound shore. 

This balcony was not yet screened. 
There were also windows on the south side 
of the room looking out upon the great 
waterway. My wife’s bed stood near the 
French windows, mine near the hall door. 

“T am glad there is no gate near us, for 
I should expect to hear it slamming in the 
night,” said Mrs. Bacheller. 

‘Ghosts are not as they used to be,” 
I answered. “They have come to hard 
times, without the superstitions of the 
eighteenth century to assist them. It is 
almost impossible for them to find a place 
to lay their heads. All you have to do is 
sleep nights. That will put any ghost out 
of business. A ghost must have an audi- 
ence, or it won’t play.” 

We went to bed with all the windows 
6 and a grateful sense of the stillness 
of the summer night—most welcome after 
the many noises of the city—and soon 
fell asleep. 


WAS awakened by a singular sound. I 

came out of my sleep with a definite im- 
pression of the flapping and rustling of a 
silken robe. As i Ameena to hear if it 
should be repeated, the big clock in the 
hall struck twelve. 

“Well, the ghost seems to be on time,” 
I said to myself. 

The thought had not passed when 1 
heard stealthy footsteps and the rustle of 
silken garments on the rug at the foot of 
my bed. I lifted my head a little and 

eered into the darkness. It was inky 
Black, I could see nothing. 

A cold perspiration started on my face 
and I felt a prickling in my scalp. By 
accident, sprarendye 1 had told the truth! 
Again I heard the stealthy footsteps and 
the rustling robe. If it had been a call for 
my money or my life, or any such familiar 
and trifling demand, I should have known 
what to do about it. But a rustling robe 
and stealthy footsteps and black darkness 
and nothing said was more than I could 
stand. It was unreasonable. Why this 
damnable reticence? 5 

My wife was sound asleep. That was 
fortunate for her and for me. What was 
I to do? 

Well, I decided that I would just lie 
there quietly and let the ghost walk until 
it was tired. 

Again those sounds! And now they 
were close beside me. I had a grown man’s 
job on my hands. I would rather, much 
rather, saw wood for a week than endure 
a minute of this kind of thing. The ghost 
seemed to take to me. It kept walking 
close to my bed. I had almost decided 
that I would be a coward and cover my 


Can Your Smile Stand a “Close Up”? 


—It all depends on your teeth and on the dentifrice you use 


1. Wash your teeth—don’t scour 
them---Beauty in teeth is in their enamel, 
that thin protective covering. Avoid grit 
in a dentifrice, for grit scratches and 
scours the precious enamel of your teeth. 
Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice to use. 

2. Wash teeth after every meal--- 
It is as important to remove food particles 
from teeth as it is to wash dishes and 
silver. In Colgate’s a prepared chalk 
loosens clinging particles; a pure, mild soap Ribbon Dental Cream, to help keep gums 
gently washes them away. clean and firm. 

5. See your Dentist regularly---twice a year, at 

least. His skilled examination will reveal any con- 

ditions that are not as they should be, and he will 

advise corrective measures if needed. 


3. Use your dentifrice as a cleanser 
—nota “cure-all’’*--- A Dentist, 
not a dentifrice, corrects and cures un- 
healthy mouth conditions. Colgate’s cleans 
teeth thoroughly. No curative claims 
are made. 

4. Massage your gums---Many 
Dentists advise rubbing the gums with the 
tip of the finger covered with Colgate’s 


Large tube 25c at your favorite store 


*One Dentist recently 
wrote: “There are no 
‘cure-alls’ in denti- 
frices. They are only 
cleansing agents per- 
forming the same 
function in the oral 
cavity that soap and 
water do for the 
hands."* 

(Name on request) 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes as Tolishes 


esnt Scratc 
or Scour 


GUARANTEE 


Our guarantee states that tuition will be 
refunded to you if, upon graduation, Po 
sition is not obtained, paying at least $110 

per month and expenses. 


A RAILWAY 
RAFFIC INSPECTOR 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MONTH 


New Easy Way “A 

to Lea a D- 

AL 

CARTOONING =) 
You can now quickly learn to eS ; 
make comics, sport cartoons, S / A 
animated and serious cartoons, | 6 

ete. Cartooning is lots of fun—and fun 


that pays big money! Learn cartoon- 
ing at home In spare time this imazingly 


D 


y Yay. Expenses paid, in this important profession. Unusual 
Send for Free Book chances for advancement thru contact with railway ex- 

post 7 > ecutives. Field uncrowded; we have more positions than we 

papi joan ior, letter: today for. Bree can fill. Travel or remain near home; steady interesting work. 


Book on Cartooning. It tells all abou 
this easy method perfected by one or 
America’s most successful cartoonists— 
also Is filled with Interesting facts about 
cartooning. Mail card TODAY! Gire 
Age if under 16 years. 


Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 3512, 1113-15th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


U CAN QUICKLY QUALIFY 
for position starting at $110 per mo. and more. expenses 
paid. Prepare at bome in Standard Business 7 Training nets 
spare time; position wait- But Y. 
ing for you. Read Guaran- Send me, entirely free, Booklet 
BS D-50 ‘giving foll particulars 


tee Notice at top. 
in Railway Traffic In- 


Don't delay—send coupon To- 

day for free Booklet No. D-50 Nam 

Standard Business Training § S 
inst., Buffalo, N.Y. City 
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T will cost you less. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of persons have an exaggerated 
idea of the cost of a European trip. 
Learn today at what a moderate cost 


you can now fulfill your dream of see- 
ing Europe. Find out today about the 
new low Winter Rates and the advan- 
tages of Europe in Winter. 

Your government has prepared hand- 
somely illustrated travel booklets of 
tours, costs and ship accommodations. 
Send for them today—free and with- 
out obligation. 


Early Sailings Are: 
Leviathan . r s Deea 
Geo. Washington . . Dec. 13 
Pres. Harding è + Dec. 29 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street W. Toronto 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 
U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


Mail the Coupon to Washington Today 
You will receive without obligation hand- 
somely illustrated booklets describing the 
pleasures of Europe in Winter, the new low 

inter Rates and the unsurpassed ship 
accommodations, 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sect. 1069 Wash., D. C. 


Please send without obligation the literature giving 
travel facts. J am considering a trip to Europe, 
to the Orient from Seattle to the Orient from San 
Francisco [], to South America. 


My Name 
My Street No. or R.F. D. 


Town 


| detail. 
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| head with the bedclothes. I hated to be 
a coward, but I felt that these were cir- 
cumstances under which even Napoleon 
Bonaparte would have succumbed. 

Suddenly | heard a little, half-smothered 
| sneeze from the ghost. There was a new 
It was a whispered, inhuman 
sneeze. Still, it was better than none. It 
broke the monotony of those other 
sounds. 

I was learning something about ghosts 
and more about a certain man. As I think 
of it now, the moment was rich with 
revelation. A curious idea came to me. 
I would try to effect some sort of a com- 
promise. Politely and mildly, like one who 
would avoid giving needless offense, I 
whispered: 

“‘Who’s there?” 


r WAS a mistake—a fatal error. The 

words started an avalanche. They were 
no sooner out of my mouth than I repented 
of my rashness. 

Suffering cats! A cry, sudden as a 
thunderbolt, shrill as a woman’s terror, 
fell upon me like a sword. My wife 
awoke, hysterical with alarm. She called 
to me: 

“Were you in a nightmare?” 

“No,” ianeee da, 

“What was it that yelled so?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered, with all the 
calmness I could summon. 

“Aren’t you going to find out?” 

I had cherished no such intention! The 
question was almost as unwelcome as the 
sounds which had distressed me. I un- 
covered my head and felt my face. It was 
wet. I took a deep breath of the fresh air. 
It was going to be no easy job to be the 
head of a family in that house. But I_had 
a reputation to maintain. How I got it I 
did not know. However, it was mine, and 
the moment had come to keep it tempo- 
rarily, or to lose it permanently. 

I threw aside the clothes and bounded 
out of bed. It was like a leap in the dark 
across the border line of a gruesome 
mystery. I made my way to the wall 
wherein were the electric switches, but 
they hid from me. I swept the wall with 
both hands. 

“Turn on the light! Turn on the light” 
my wife called. “I can hear those foot- 
steps and the rustling robe.” 

he had spoken: in a tone of hysterical 
excitement which was no help to me. 
expressed my opinion of switches with 
undue emphasis, but have never felt the 
slightest sense of guilt about it. At last 
my finger touched the button, and on 
came the flood of light. Our eyes swept 
the room. It was exactly as it had been 
before we had let the curtain of night fall 
upon it. We listened. 

“In the hall!” my wife whispered. 
“Don’t you hear it?” 

I did hear it—the rustling robe and the 
stealthy footsteps. I pushed a button and 
filled the hall with light. This gave me 
courage, and I stepped through the open 
| door, looked, and saw the ghost—the most 
beautiful ghost on record—and its wonder- 
ful silken robe with a long train of many 
colors. 

“Please come here,” I said to my wife. 
| “It’s a stray ghost. It isn’t ours.” 

She came; and together we stood look- 
| ing down the hall at a magnificent pea- 

cock with a tail spread out gloriously 
| behind him. 


FAMOUS 


PARKER 
~ GAMES 


MAH-JONGG is the accepted form through- 
out the world of the ancient. Chinese game as 
compiled and introduced into the American 
and Union Clubs of Shanghai, by Mr. J. P. 

abcock, who originated the name MAH- 
JONGG, adapted all that was best of the 
ancient Chinese forms of play for his copy- 
righted rules, and added the Arabic numerals 
to the tiles. Imitations are not and cannot 
be “the same thing.” 

BABCOCK’S COMPLETE BOOK OF 
RULES, the one great authority. Adopted 
by the American Mah-Jongg Association, the 
London Mah-Jongg Society, etc. 1923 edi- 
tion, Price $2.50, post paid. 


The Genuine 


rtxJoug4 


REG, U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
The genuine always bears the registered 
title MAH-JONGG and contains the Copy- 
righted BABCOCK RULES. 
Sole Makers 
PARKER BROTHERS, Inc., Salem, Mass. 
THE MAH-JONGG COMPANY, Shanghai,China 


RECOMMENDED SETS 
POPULAR EDITION 


The easiest set for beginners, complete with 
flowers and seasons, with Babcock’s red book of 
rules, 144 Dei whitewood tiles in drop front 
box with trays. Price $4.00. Sold by all Deal- 
ers (or by insured mail from us 30 cts. 
extra). 

MAH-JONGG COUNTRY CLUB SET. A 
beautiful set; fine ivoroid faces, $12.00. 

MAH-JONGG NEWPORT SET. Many con- 
sider this the most beautiful set made. Finest 
ivoroid tiles with polished hardwood backs. Rich 
coloiad: Handsome cabinet with five trays, 


SHANGHAI CLUB SET. Made by our asso- 
ciates in Shanghai, China. Superb bone and 
bamboo tiles, engraved in colors by expert Chinese 
craftsmen. Handsome hardwood cabinet, $ 40.00, 
AMBASSADOR SET - - - - - = $75.00. 
EMPRESS SET - - 


immensely 
popular 
HOME Q5 
GAMES ` 
ie, 
Price 75c each at DEALER'S or by mail. 


PING-PONG 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


There is no better physical indoor game than 
Ping-Pong. Sets $1.75 to $15 at your DEALER'S. 
Descriptive list by mail from us. 

The Parker Games have for two generations 
been the standard of excellence. MAHJONGG 
is an important addition. ACCEPT no Substitutes. 


PARKER BROTHERS | 


SALEM. MASSACHUSETTS 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK | 


A cigarette 


that has the respect 
of its makers 


We make these cigarettes conscientiously, 
of carefully selected and blended tobaccos. 
We pack them jealously in a new and spe- 
cially designed package that keeps them 
fresh, unbroken, and uncrushed to the last. 

So the smoker who takes his cigarette 
with some seriousness is given a cigarette 
in prime condition, and in its original form. 
He’s not to be embarrassed by having to 
fish out crushed, bent, and disreputable- 
looking cigarettes that he hesitates to offer 
a friend or to smoke in public. 

Furthermore, a cigarette with its origi- 
nal form and aroma preserved will smoke 
with much greater satisfaction to anyone 
with a trained ‘‘smoking sense.” 

The Reedsdale is notrexactly “an exclu- 
sive cigarette for the ultra-fastidious,” but 
it is for men to whom cigarette smoking 
conveys a fairly substantial pleasure. 


It suits many men 

Whether you will like this cigarette is a 
matter we cannot prophesy with certainty. 
It may fit your taste and it may not. 

Many men do prefer the Reedsdale to all 
other cigarettes they have tried. We expect 
that, in time, Reedsdale smokers will con- 
stitute a goodly proportion of American 
cigarette smokers. 

But we are sure that you will like and 
appreciate the container in which these 
cigarettes are sold and carried in the pocket. 

So we might suggest that you buy your 
first package of Reedsdale Cigarettes be- 
cause of the way in which they are packed. 
Other factors being equal in your mind, 
this package alone will make it worth your 
while to switch to Reedsdale. 


Popularly priced 

Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a 
package of twenty. They are now sold by 
many tobacco dealers and their distribu- 
tion is being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don’t like them, 
return the four remaining packages and 
we willrefund your dollar. Address Reed 
Tobacco Co., 301 South 21st St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Reedsdale Cigarettes, Reed 
Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va., will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a carton containing one 


hundred or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


So our ghost was laid. The beautiful 
creature was one of several that be- 
longed to our banker friend across the 
fields. These birds had got the habit, we 
learned, of roosting on, and even in, the 
house while it Tas being built. They had 
come over during the first night; this 
one had flown to the upper veranda, with 
a great rustling of silken robes, and had 
enter our room. My whisper startled 

im. 
Often, after that, they came by day to 
eer in at our windows on the terrace, and 
y night to fly to our roof, where they 
roosted, greeting the dawn with such wild 
cries that we had to appeal to our neighbor 
for relief. They furnished the only ghost 
I have ever seen. 


When a radiator 
is cold, look at 


the Air Valve 


A PERFECT RADIATOR cannot give 

perfect warmth when an imper- 
fect air valve keeps it clogged with 
cold air. 


“SIX Simple Rules for a Long 
Life” give you next month a wealth 
of common-sense information about 
how to preserve your health. In this 
article, Dr. George L. Meylan, medical 
director of Columbia University, says 
that if you reach the age of twenty in 
sound health there is no reason, bar- 
ring accidents, why you should not 
live to be at least eighty. 


As the largest manufacturer of 
radiators, this Company is obligated 
to insure the best possible operation 
of its product. To this end, the Airid 
Air Valve has been developed. 


The Greatest Scare I 
Ever Had 


Prize Contest Announcement 
| |) aioe one of us, at one time or 


Its guarantee has been confirmed 
by hundreds of letters like this one: 


“l attached Airid to a cold radiator 
—one that pounded and hammered 
and gurgled. To my delight, the 
nerve-wracking noises ceased at 
once; and the radiator was soon hot 
throughout.” 


another, has been scared “out of a 

year’s growth,” as the saying goes. 
In the article you have just finished 
reading, Mr. Bacheller told you of the 
greatest scare he ever had. - Probably, 
while you were reading of his experience, 
you recalled an ordeal that made your 
own hair stand on end and your heart 
miss a few beats. Think over the times 
when you have been badly frightened, 
select the experience that was the most 
terrifying, and write us about it. 

Perhaps a dangerous personal enemy, 
a fierce animal, a burglar, an accident, 
a great storm, sudden illness, or some 
creation of your own imagination gave 
you your greatest scare. 'hether your 
fear was for your own safety or for the 
safety of someone else, and whether the 
experience was during your childhood or 
after you were grown up, write it out and 
send it to us. Tell the story in not more 
than four hundred words, and tell it ex- 
actly as it happened. Don’t philosophize, 
let the facts speak for themselves. 

We offer the following prizes: $20, 
first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. Competition closes December 2oth. 
Winning letters will appear in the March 
issue. : 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. y 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosure, cannot be returned; so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover, to the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valve in your 
coldest room; on sale at $1.60 by Heating 
Contractors and Plumbers everywhere. 


Made and guaranteed bv 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Jozat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S—89 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Air ids he radiator 
~ Valve 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. S—89 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid 
Air Valve. We are willing to let Airid stand or fall 
by what it will do for the coldest radiator in your 
coldest room. 
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Will be treasured, admired and 
used not only during the holiday 
season but for years to come. 
J 
WEBSTERS NEW 

INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY- 

The Merriam Webster 
This ‘‘Supreme Authority” an- 
swers all kinds of questions about 
words, people, places, questions of 
what, why, how. Wise parents 
well know its value in making 
home study easy and effective. 


This work is a necessary part of 
every home, —— 
school, and as 


2700 pages. 

6000 illustra- . 
tions. 

407,000 words & phrases, including thou- 

sands of NEW WORDS. 

Gazetteer & Biographical Dictionary. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, speci- 

men of Regular a | Índia Papers. Free Pocket 

Maps if you name American Magazine, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. $. A. 


AMERIČAN 
STATIONER 


o Of all Christmas gifts, none 
is more tasteful than this. 


p The original printed type of note 


—— __ 


= Te) 


paper—for informal correspondence 
and household business uses. Noted 
for its sterling quality. Used in bet- 
ter homes everywhere. Name and 
address printed on National Bank Bond in rich, 
dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x 7; envelopes to 
match. Sold only by mail from Peru, Indiana. 
o 


No branch plants. Special facilities insure prompt 
00 service. Order a package now. Remit with order 


—or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will 
ship C.O.D. West of Denver and outside of 
4 U.S. add 10%. 
% 
% 100 Envelopes 
PRINTED WITH ANY 
° NAME AND ADDRESS 


The American Stationery Co. 


1224 Park Avenue. Peru, Indiana 
POSTPAID 


200 Sheets 


Fi 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
1224 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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ward Girl Becomes a 
Broadway Star 


(Continued from page 34) 


“If my mother sent me on an errand, 
I ran all the way there, and ran all the 
way back. I invariably stubbed my toe 
on the curb and fell onto the sidewalk. 
Or I miscalculated my step and fell of 
the sidewalk. My mother learned never 
to send me with a pitcher to get milk. 
She knew I’d come back without the milk, 
or the pitcher either. 

“I had a perfect mania for climbing 
anything and everything. The fact that 
I always fell didn’t dampen my ardor in 
the least. I’ve fallen out of enough trees 
to make a good-sized forest. Once, for 
some reason, I went up to the roof to put 
a blanket over the skylight. Of course I 
fell through the skylight, and cut a 
terrible gash in my arm. They had to use 
so much catgut in sewing it up that it’s 
a wonder my arm didn’t meow when | 
used it.” 

“Well,” I said, “if all this didn’t seem 
funny at the time, when did you find out 
your comic possibilities?” 

“Several years after I left school,” she 
replied, after a moment’s reflection. “I 
had to quit for two reasons: I was un- 
happy and miserable. And, besides that, 


we were poor. My mother had an income 


that would just about feed and clothe a 
Gira a canary eats half a leaf of 
lettuce and two cents’ worth of bird seed 
a day. It grows its own winter clothes, 
and spends the summer getting rid of 
them. Whereas I, much as I loved my 
mother, could not subsist on a leaf of 
lettuce, flavored with a pinch of bird seed. 
And as for clothes, I had to have yards 
and yards of them. 

“So I left school—having learned less 
than seems humanly possible—and got 
a position in the chorus of a musical 
comedy. There didn’t seem to be anything 
else I could do. My voice was the only 
asset I possessed. I could sing, and I 
could dance—a little. The tall girls in 
the chorus are known as ‘show girls.’ 
They wear gorgeous’ gowns, parade 
around the stage, sing a few songs, and 
do a few dance steps. 


“JN THE company, there was a very nice 
girl named Burnham, with whom I 
became good friends. One day she asked 
me how I'd like to go into vaudeville and 
do an act with her. She played the piano 
pretty well, and I could sing. Why not 
form a ‘team’ and start out for ourselves? 

“Tt seemed a noble idea, so we worked 
up an act which we called ‘Two Girls and 
a Piano.’ We acquired some songs, which 
I sang in a loud voice, while she and the 
piano accompanied me. Our wardrobe 
consisted of two cotton voile dresses which 
we made with our own hands. Thus 
equipped, we actually did enter vaudeville. 
We got twenty-five dollars a week apiece. 
I sent ten dali a week to my mother, 
leaving me fifteen for my traveling ex- 
penses, hotel bills, and everything else. 

“Of course we had to go on one of the 
‘Small Time’ circuits. But we kept work- 


The Best Gift|| A Tall, Thin, Awk- | Wholesome 


Pure good gum 
—good for the 
digestion, teeth 
and nerves — 


for good health 
use Beemans~ 


“a sensible 


Deliciously flavored 9 


MaN”: variegated color effects are 
possible with “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles in over thirty color 
shades. A roof in variegated colors of 
grays, greens or reds lends added charm 
to white side walls. They are packed in 
bundles with colors in proportion to 
secure the desired effect and the work- 
man can lay them as specified without 
waste of time or material. 


“CREO-DIPT’’ Stained Shingles are 
made of selected straight-grain red cedar. 
They last a lifetime. 


If you would have a house, large 
or small, that is architecturally cor- 
rect, for suggestions send $1.00 for 
fifty large photographs of houses 
of all sizes by noted architects. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 1062 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factories: No. T: da, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., 
actori o. ongrranda, City Me ul, Minn., and 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 


a= ‘CREO-DIPT’ 


REG. u s PAT. orr. 


Stained Shingles S 


A Tall, Thin, Awkward Girl Becomes a Broadway Star, by Mary B. MULLETT 
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fear 


Are you self-conscious 
about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the greatest handicap 

anyone can have ın life. It keeps you 
trom being your own real self—from doing 
your downright best and from getting on in 
life as you should, 

Personal appearance has a lot to do with 
the way you feel. Clothes count, of course. 
But still there 1s one thing so many people 
overlook—something that at once brands 
them as either fastidious or careless—the 
teeth, 

Notice today how you, yourself, watch 
another person’s teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth are not well kept they 
at once become a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently 
used—will protect you against such criti- 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. The first tube you buy will 
prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And, moreover, just as 
Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so Listenne 
Tooth Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans 
yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


READ -Wute ~SEW~ 
Study-SHAVE-Work 
Adjusto {ite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Reg. U.B. Pat. Off. 
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The Lamp 
with the 


CLAMP 


and Foreign Countries 


The Practical Gift 


Projects a better, clearer, more direct 


light exactly where you need it—in home, 
office, store, studio, workshop — in any 
room anywhere. 

Solid „brass; a quality product throughout. 
Clamp is felt-lined—can’t scratch. Five year 
guarantee. Sold by all live dealers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
S. W. Farber, 141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
„Prices in U. S. & CANADA, brass $5; bronze, 
nickel or white enamel finish $5.50. West of 
Mississippi River, 25c higher. 


the point where it would be acceptable 
| on the ‘Big Time’ circuit. After two years 
of constant effort we felt that it really 
was good enough. Other people said so 
too. In fact, we were engaged, and were 
to re at the Palace in Chicago. 

“But our eagagement was probably the 
shortest on record, for we closed before 
we even opened. In those days, Mr. 
Glover, who was manager of the Palace, 
used to insist on seeing every new act 
before he would allow it to be presented 
at a performance. 

“Well, when we showed him our little 
bag of tricks they didn’t suit him. He 
said he liked us; we were nice girls and 
| he’d be only too glad to have us on the 
programy but he didn’t like our act. 

ouldn’t we please show him what else 
we could do? 

“Of course there wasn’t anything else 
to show him. We had put in two solid 
| years on the act we did have. And his 
refusal cost us another whole year in the 
‘Small Time’ circuits, before we had a 
second chance to escape.” 


| “Bur when was it that you found out 
you were funny?” I asked. 

“Oh, that was purely accidental. Be- 
lieve me, I was as serious about my work 
as an undertaker! You know how people 
laugh at the queer gestures I make, the 
way I use my arms and legs. Those 
gestures are perfectly natural to me. I’ve 
always made them. But I thought they 
were only queer; and, back in those early 
years on the stage, I was so afraid of 
showing what I considered my awkward- 
ness that I hardly dared to move. 

“But one night, during our act, I 
unconsciously did something that brought 
a laugh. After we had gone back to our 
dressing-room, Miss Burnham said to me, 
‘You know that little twist you gave, 
| when you turned around? Did you notice 
| that the audience laughed? I believe ıt 
struck them as funny! 
| 


“We talked it over, and decided to find 
out, so the next day I did my ‘funny 
twist? again—and again the audience 
laughed. After that, Í experimented with 
other things, gestures at which my friends 
had smiled—to my mortification and 
chagrin! An audience can laugh in two 
ways: either at what you do, or at you. 

| At first, I couldn’t believe that it wasn’t 
laughing at me. Awful thought! But the 
applause soon settled that. Evidently, 
they accepted my perfectly natural man- 
nerisms as intentionally funny. I was in 
vaudeville five years. When I left it, we 
two were getting two hundred and fifty 
dollars a week apiece. Our act was the 
highest-paid ‘girl act’ in vaudeville.” 

“Tell me ab 

experiences you had before you won 
fame,” I said. 


“Whats the use of thinking about | 
they’re 


your hard-luck days after 
over?” she protested. “I don’t want to 
remember mine. Why not enjoy the 
fact that your luck has changed?’ 

“Then you did have some unpleasant 
| experiences?” I persisted. 

“Enough to fill a book!” she admitted. 
“There were a good many times when I 
was down to my last nickel. Times when 
| I was hungry—and had to stay hungry. 
But why think of that now, when I have 
nickels enough and to spare? I’ve had a 


ing over our act, trying to improve it to | 


out some of the trying | 


For Xmas: 


Gifts that are 
Appreciated 
Always 


| TRUNKS & BAGS 


The name “Belber” on the 
trunk or bag you give this 
Christmas carries the surety 
of latest style and most.sat- 
isfactory service. Write for 
booklet of suggestions. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Phila. 


Everlasting Grace and 
Dignity in Rock 


of Ages 


The rich gray color and fine texture 
of Rock of Ages granite lend a pleas- 
ing warmth of tone to memorials cut 
from it. Rock of Ages is all that its 
name implies, and is distinctive either 
in a polished or hammered finish. 


Insist upon Rock of Ages for your 
family memorial. 


Our Certificate of Perfection is 
your guarantee of quality. Re- 
quest it when placing order with 
your local monument merchant. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 


Quarriers 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Illustrated Booklet 
“A” Upon Request 
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RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT |. 


ae ~ CIGARETTES xe 
wenty 


HIGH GRADE KNIFE °100 | For “HIS” CHRISTMAS 


fox boy, 


father, husband, or friend will appreciate this 

iful though inexpensive gift. Every knife made in our 

ry and fully guaranteed. Blades finest steel. Handles 

parent, clear as glass and unbreakable. Under them 

are shown any designs selected, photos, animals, 

emblems of Societies, Fraternal, Labor and Rail- 
road Orders, etc. 


Introduction Offter—Full size knife with 
any design wanted mailed for $1.00. For 
25c. extra any name and address put on 
other side. Size of knife 34 inches. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
80 Bar St. Canton, Ohio 


of 


DISTRICT SALESMEN wanted to introduce novelty knives and razors. 
Permanent employment and exclusive territory. If you are earning leas 
than $1200 yearly let us show 
you how to 


The American | 

Before me, 
duly sworn according 
£ of his knowledge and 
afore said public ation for the date 
and Regulations, prin 


of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of New York 


Magazine, published monthly at Springheld, Ohio, for October 1st, 1923. State of New York, County 
a notary public in and for the state ar nally appeared Lee W. Max 
to law, deposes and says that he is the an Magazine and that th 
belicf, a true statement of the ownershi Jaily paper, the circulat 
ct of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec 

rs and addre Í the pi 
Ohio; Editor, Merle Cr 
. N.Y.; Business Manage 
give its name and the names and adc 


ement (and if 


' lot of fun giving them away to the people 
I love, et call ‘Uncle’ and ‘Aunt,’ 
although they haven’t the slightest con- 
nection with my family tree. 

“Pd rather think of that than of the 
days when I hadn’t even one nickel for 
myself. It didn’t hurt me to go through 
those early experiences, but they weren’t 
pleasant while they lasted. I’ve played in 
little California towns where it was so 
hot that the sheets fairly scorched me at 
night. And I’ve played in Canada when 
it was so cold that the mercury went down 
until you couldn’t find it. 

“But the worst thing of all was the 
having to get up and catch early morning 
trains. Why, there aren’t any such hours 
on the clock as those we used to get up at! 
I simply must have plenty of sleep. With 
nine hours, I’m fairly well satisfied; with 
eight, I can still give a good imitation of 
being alive; with seven, Im going— 
going; and with six, Pm gone! How I 
ever worried along when I had to crawl 
out at three or four o’clock in the morning 
is a mystery to me. Break the ice in the 
water pitcher, shiver into my clothes, and 
go out into the darkness where the only 
thing I could see was my own breath 
making a white mist in the frosty air! 
Maybe you think that was funny.. Well, 


it wasn’t. 
“But even those experiences had their 
pleasant side. People in little towns 
give you a welcome that warms your 
heart, even though your noseand your toes 
are freezing. Tve never known such 
hospitality anywhere else. We met the 
nicest people in their homes; and that 
was a godsend, because they fed us on 
real food instead of the awful meals we got 
at the miserable little hotels.” 

By this time, Miss Greenwood had 
finished dressing, the call boy had 
given his successive warnings, and now he 
knocked at the door to announce that her 
first entrance on the stage was due. When 
she had left the dressing-room, I said to 
the maid: 

“You have been with Miss Greenwood 
five years. What is she like, off the stage?” 

“Like a child,” was the quick response; 
“a child who has never grown up. I’ve 
never known anyone with a better disposi- 
tion. Did you notice how quietly she 
talks? That’s the way she always is. 
She likes to have her friends come out to 
her home, but she almost never goes any 
place else herself. And even when the 
house is full of company, with everybody 
laughing and talking, she never raises her 
voice above that quiet tone of hers. 

“She’s crazy about her home. She and 
her mother live there together. When we 
leave the theatre at night we go out to 
her house at Bayside, on Long Island. 
It takes about half an hour in her motor 
| car, and she drives it herself. She’s a 
good driver, too. Occasionally she may 
stay in town and have supper with some 
of her friends at a restaurant; but she 
doesn’t do it more than two or three 
times during the whole season.” 

I repeated these remarks to Miss 
Greenwood when she came back to her 
dressing-room. 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s all true. I am 
crazy about my home. It has always been 
the one thing I wanted—and I got one 
just as soon as I possibly could. I bought 


*| a place that cost ten thousand dollars 
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when I had only two thousand dollars 
saved up and was earning one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a week. My mother 
thought I had taken leave of my senses. 
But Í knew that if the payments had to be 
met, I’d manage to do it somehow or 
other. And I did do it. Later, I sold that 
place and bought the one I have now, 
which cost a good deal more. 

“I have nine dogs to play with, and a 
tennis court where I get plenty of exer- 
cise, even though my friends do say that I 
stand right in the middle of it and reach 
every ball without moving from my 
tracks. 

“I wish I had children; I love them! 
I tried to adopt Frances Victory, a 
seven-year-old girl who was with me in 
‘Linger Longer, Letty.’ She’s a little 
darling. She assured me that she’d be de- 
lighted to have me adopt her, if it wasn’t 
for one thing—her mother wouldn’t be 
pleased! Except for that mere trifle, her 
mother, she would have been mine,” 
laughed Miss Greenwood, “‘but she spends 
every week-end with me. So I suppose 
you might call me a Saturday-to-Monday 
parent. That’s better than nothing. 

“Task nothing better, when I’m through 
with my work, than to go to bed and go to 
sleep. When I get home I play with the 
dogs; then I sit up in bed and read the 
papers a while, put out the light, and— 
well, that’s when I yield to my one habit. 
I lie there and think over the events of the 
day, and wonder if I’ve accomplished any- 
thing that was worth-while. 

“Sounds terribly serious, doesn’t it? 
But please remember that I’ve taken care 
of myself since I was fourteen; and most 
of that time I’ve taken care of my mother 
too. When you have had years of respon- 
sibility, life gets to be pretty serious 
business. What’s more, I know that it 
might become a much more serious busi- 
ness. Ill never be any younger than I am 
now. And I don’t intend to be that most 
pathetic thing in the world—a person who 
is too old to get work and too poor to live 
without work, unless she lives on charity! 
I’ve seen too much of that sort of thing 
in the theatrical profession. 


“THE way I look at life, old age can be 
a beautiful thin rit can be a piti- 
ful thing. Being a skinny young woman, 
who does queer things with her hands and 
feet, is all right. But to be a skinny old 
woman, haunting the managers’ offices in 
search of a job, and hanging around the 
stage doors, hoping somebody will lend 
me enough to pay my week’s board—” 
she drew a deep breath and shook her 
head; “it would be what Sherman said 
war was. I believe in preparedness; and 
I’m doing the preparing right now. 

“That doesn’t mean that I’m not en- 
joying life as I go along. I have my home, 
my Saturday-to-Monday little girl, my 
dogs, my car. I experimented with a 
chauffeur last winter, just after Pd 
bought a new car. It was an interesting 
experiment, but expensive. I saw the car 
so seldom that I forgot, between times, 
what it looked like. I’d walk right by it, 
under the impression that it belonged to 
somebody else. Most of the time it was 
laid up for treatment.” 

“You spoke of not wanting to haunt 
the managers’ offices when you get to 
be old, I said. “You probably did 


enough of that when you first went on 
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the stage, to last you for a lifetime.” 

“On the contrary, I have never been in 
a manager’s office since I got my first 
engagement, except to sign a contract 
or something of that sort. When I was 
in vaudeville, Mr. Shubert sent for me, 
and engaged me for ‘The Passing Show of 
1913’ at the Winter Garden. Later, I 
pave four years in ‘So Long, Letty.’ 

hen I was in ‘Linger Longer, Letty,’ 
which Anne Nichols wrote for me. Then 
Mr. Harris engaged me for the Music 
Box Revue. In every case, the engage- 
ment was offered me. 


“Bur that doesn’t mean that contracts 

came without my working for them. 
Two years in the chorus and four years 
in vaudeville in ‘Small Time’ circuits! 
Perhaps if I had gone around to the 
managers and asked for a chance, I 
might have got ahead faster. But I just 
plugged away at whatever was offered me, 
trying to do it so well that I’d be offered 
something better. I don’t know but that 
is the best way, after all. I’d rather be 
engaged because of what I have done than 
on the chance that I might do something.” 

“Is Charlotte Greenwood your real 
name?” I asked. 

“Yes, of course. You don’t think I’d 
have picked it out for a stage name, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it isn’t a good one. It’s too 
long. People don’t remember it. I’ve met 
dozens of people who said, ‘Oh, yes! you’re 
the girl that does such funny things with 
your hands and feet? They remembered 
what I did; but they couldn’t remember 
my name. That’s a drawback to anyone 
who is before the public. It would have 
been better if my name had been Char- 
lotte Longwood. Of course people would 
have made jokes about it; but even that 
would be better than not having them 
remember it at all.” 

“Do you put in some of the funny lines 
you speak on the stage?” 

“Yes, I put in lines which turn out to 
be funny. When the audience laughs at 
them, we decide they must be funny, and 
we keep on using them. I never think 
them up in advance. If I sat down and 
said to myself, ‘Now, I must think of 
something funny to say,’ I could sit there 
until I was old enough to be Methuselah’s 
forty-ninth wife! But I’d never think of 
anything funny.” 

“How do you do it then?” I asked. 

“Oh, I just say something that comes 
into my head; and if the audience 
laughs I begin to suspect that it was 
amusing. For instance, I was playing 
one time with an actor who came on in 
one scene dressed in a white flannel suit, 
white cap, and white shoes. One evening 
when he walked out on the stage, I said, 
You look ‘like a quart of milk? I wasn’t 
trying to befunny. It just struck me that 
he did look like a quart of milk, and I 
said so. The audience laughed; so we kept 
the line. 

“In the Music Box Revue, Bobby Clark 
and I had a scene supposed to be at the 
Zoo. We were always making remarks on 
the spur of the moment, just to get a rise 
out of each other; and one night something 
was said about an anteater. He undertook 
to describe it and I said he was all wrong. 

“Well? he said, ‘what is an anteater 
like?’ 


A Tall, Thin, Awkward Girl Becomes a Broadway Star, by Mary B. MULLETT 


“Oh,” I said, ‘it’s an animal with a long 
nose that works like a vacuum cleaner.’ 

“That got a laugh. But if I had tried 
deliberately to think up a funny descrip- 
tion of an anteater, I'd still be trying. 
The most amusing things people say 
are the ones that come out spontaneously. 
Last night, for instance, i had a little 
party out at my house. I had a caterer 
provide the salad and sandwiches and so 
on; but I told him he needn’t stay to 
serve them. He asked if he couldn’t 
answer the front doorbell. 

‘Oh,’ said my mother, ‘the people who 
come to this house don’t use the front 
door! : 

“‘Wasn’t that a gem! It was true; be- 
cause our friends usually arrive in auto- 
mobiles, follow the driveway around the 
house, and come in by the side door. But 
the way Mother put it struck me as 
awfully funny. She never would have said 
it if she had stopped to think.” 

“On the stage, you always seem to be 
having such a good time,” I said. “Are 
you just pretending? Or are you really 
enjoying yourself?” 


Fs myself!” she exclaimed. 
‘Why, if the people in the audience 
have as much fun as I have they get more 
than their money’s worth, even at five 
dollars and fifty cents a seat. You know 
the scene, in last year’s Revue, where they 
tried to get me into the airplane. I used 
to laugh until I was so weak I could 
hardly walk off the stage. Instead of 
getting money for what Í do, I ought to 
pay for the fun I have. 

‘That’s probably one reason the 
audience enjoys it. People want to relax 
when they go to the theatre. They don’t 
want to be all screwed up, every nerve at 
high tension, watching an actor work so 
hard that it seems as if he will break a 
blood vessel any minute. They may be 
interested; but they are glad when it’s 
over. 

“What I do is as natural and easy to me 
as breathing. I never take exercises to 
keep myself limber. I don’t have'to. The 
only thing I think about is my weight. 
Being tall and thin is a sort of trade-mark. 
I oughtn’t to weigh more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds. But I never 
get much above that. Perhaps my fool 
habit of lying awake and worrying keeps 
me thin.’ 

“You certainly look as if you were per- 
fectly well,” I said. 

“Yes, I am. For a person who was 
scheduled to die an early death, I’ve made 
a pretty good record. Since I went on the 
stage, at fourteen, I’ve missed just four 
performances. That was last winter. Two 
of them I missed because I had tonsillitis 
and couldn’t speak above a whisper. The 
other two, a matinée and evening of the 
same day, I lost because of a slight opera- 
tion. But with the surgeon and nurse as 
an audience, I got a laugh even then,” 
she added. “In the middle of the opera- 
tion, the anesthetic must have quit 
working a minute or two, for I suddenly 
remarked, ‘Excuse me! I hear my dogs 
barking. I'll be back in a moment.’ I 
was very polite and apologetic; but in- 
sisted that we take a recess while I went 
out and pacified the dogs. Needless to say, 
the operation proceeded without any such 
intermission. The next day I was back 
here at the theatre as usual. 
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We don’t make a penny on the first 
box of cigars we sell to a new cus- 
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a $1.98 box of cigars. You see, we 
must offer an extraordinary cigar, it 
must be better than you expect, the 
flavor, aroma, cool, even-burning 
qualities must delight you. Otherwise 
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smokers say: 


you would not order again. And we 
would lose more and more money 
on every advertisement. 


Save jobber’s and 
dealer’s profit 


We sell our cigars by the box, direct 
and fresh, at a price that represents 
only one cost of handling and one 
profit. Based on customers’ esti- 
mates, you save upwards of 7c on 
each cigar. We sell them at less 
than 8c each by the box. Smokers 
say the cigar equals any 15c smoke. 

Our El Nelsor, the cigar illus- 
trated, is a 434-inch cigar. The long 
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flavor. The genuine Sumatra leaf 
wrapper assures even burning and 
long white ash. Hand-madeby skilled 
adults in clean surroundings. 
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the cigars are delivered. We the postage. 
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“In Wilmington, one time, I had in- 
fluenza, with a temperature of one hun- 
dred and five. I sent for the doctor, and 
was told that if I tried to go to the theatre 
he wouldn’t be responsible for the results. 

“You don’t have to be!’ I assured him. 
‘That’s up to me.’ 

“I walked to the theatre, went through 
the performance—and here I am! Hun- 
dreds of actors and actresses do that sort 
of thing. There must bea special providence 
watching over people who try to do a 
thing because they feel it must be done. 
If you’ll notice, you'll find they almost 
invariably come through all right. 

“Work—if you enjoy it—doesn’t hurt 
you, unless you waste your strength on 
other things. I can’t do my work, and then 
run around, having what is called ‘a good 
time.’ It takes too much out of me. 
You’ve got to make up your mind that 
you can’t eat your cake and have it, too. 
And you’ve got to decide what kind of 
cake you want. 
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| : story of her own struggles with stark 
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she finally came into her phenomenal 
success. Incidentally, all of Mrs. 
Bond’s songs have been written out of 
her own life. 


When the Children 
Grew Up 


(Continued from page 47) 


out some letters. With a little gasp Nell 

pounced upon them—these little white 
messengers from away. There were three. 

One was neatly directed in a businesslike 

hand, Craig’s. One showed a bold pirat- 

ical flourish of ink, Nicky’s. One had a 

silver monogram, dainty and artistic, Jo- 
sephine’s new initials. 

For just a moment Nell Cutter hesi- 
tated, not knowing which to open first, so 
| evenly were her affections distributed. 
They are wrong who think an only child 
| receives more love than the individuals of 
| a bigger flock. 

She tore avidly into Josephine’s and 
skimmed it over, reading little hurried 
snatches here and there to Ed. It closed: 
|“... loved my old home, have just the 
| tenderest memories of it and the good 

times there. But oh, Mother, vou know 


A Rapid Cooks 
Better Meals 
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motte’ and Effort 


fan 
The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove 
(an electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family meals. 

Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 
ing point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 
time). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
food continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
toast until done. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 
is saved. 


& Fouster J 
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Takes Drudgery Out of Caching 


No “pot-watching."" No worrying about. burning. No clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor discs to heat Merely put food in the cooker, attach to electric 
light socket (no special wiring), turn on the switch and leave it. The Automatic Rapid f 
Electric does the rest. | Roasts all kinds 

Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with It | of meats, fowls 
Aluminum lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode and fish. 
| Cooks all vege- 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! tables. | how it is, don’t you? This little bungalow 
Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty days. I Does all baking with w thi d > own wav d 
want you to use this great invention for one month. Then take the | A boiled ham uses | 1 my own ings an Sny own way an 
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that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better minutes Vegeta- my own Arthur there S nothing like It 
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don’t you worry, Mother, I'll be the 
| | model son you paddled me up to be.” 


ATTA a S And Nicky’s: “.. and so everything 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 797, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


When the Children Grew Up, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


starts oif with a bang, fine and dandy.” 

The father and mother, half-smiling, 
half-tearful, handed the three first letters 
back and forth. 

“Ma-ma!”” The summons came so per- 
emptorily from the back of the house 
that Nell, startled, hurried away. On the 
clean porch Leonard stood, balancing un- 
steadily on his toes, small clods of mud 
dropping sluggishly from his uptilted 
heals string of little boys dangled be- 
hind him like the tail of an animated kite. 

“Say, Mom!” he was breathless, but 
enthusiastic, “can’t we have some sand- 
wiches to take down into Peterson’s 
meadow? We’ve got a swell fort and two 
lookout posts in the trees. We want to eat 
just a little lunch in the fort, just a few 
sandwiches, please, Mama. ‘There ain’t 
many of us,” he explained modestly, “just 
me ’n’ Bob ’n’ Shorty ’n’ Slim ’n’ Bill.” 
Then, as two rumpled tow heads peered 
around the corner, he added apologeti- 
cally, “’n’ Dick ’n’ Tony.” 

Nell Cutter threw back her head and 
laughed, the first free-hearted laughter she 
had had in days. As the words came back, 
strangely familiar, borne on the breeze of 
memories, something inside of her melted, 
the stone released her from its terrible 
weight. She looked at the long line of 
solemn, hungry little boys. To feed them 
it would take two loaves of bread, an ap- 
palling amount of butter, a jar of jam, 
a half-hour of time, andan infinite amount 
of patience. Ah, well! How the years 
slipped away! Craig and Nicky and Red 
and Heinie were all scattered and gone 
now; and yet here was the baby and his 
neighborhood crowd at the same old 
things. . . . Eternal Boyhood forever play- 
ing in the meadows of the world. 

“Yes, I'll do it,” Nell Cutter said, “if 
you'll promise one thing.” 

“We promise,” Leonard answered glibly. 

Nell Cutter smiled wryly, wistfully, to 
hide the tremble of her lips: “That you 
won’t grow up while I’m spreading the 
bread and butter.” 


ER AND Nell sat down to their supper. 
“Now I’m going to stop mourning,” 
Nell said cheerfully. “The children are all 
well and strong and clean, and happy in 
doing the very things they most want to 
do. Its what we raised them for. And 
we'll have Lennie for a while, thank good- 
ness! But I wish I had some way of telling 
mothers how they clutter up their lives 
with worries that aren’t worth while. If I 
could just make myself into a broadcast- 
ing station Id tell mothers all over the 
world, just as Gramma used to tell me, 
that, if they only realized it, their very 
happiest time is when the children are all 
little and making them the most work.” 

Across the table Ed and Nell Cutter, 
alone, faced each other, as they had done 
twenty-four years before. Two middle- 
aged people are a* pitiful number to sit 
down to a meal. But there were others 
there . . . invisible guests . . . held by the 
cords of affection. You cannot break the 
radii which stretch out from the center of 
a good home. They are the most flexible 
things in the world. They reach out into 
every port where a child has sailed, into 
every country where a child has strayed— 
these radii of love. They pull at the hearts 
of the children until, sometime, some- 
where, they draw the wanderers all back 
into the family circle. 


HRISTMAS morning! Mother 
is cooking breakfast on her 
new Armstrong Table Stove. 


She is delighted with this gift 
from the whole family. She means 
it when she says, “It’s just what 
I wanted!” 


You can expect every woman to 
be enthusiastic, for usefulness and 
beauty make the Armstrong Table 
Stove a most welcome gift. It is 
so practical. It is so attractive 
with its shining white enamel that 
never tarnishes, 


“JUST WHAT I WANTED!” 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO, 2112 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 


Whole meals can be prepared 
on the Armstrong Table Stove 
right at the table, for it cooks 
three things at once! It boils, 
broils, steams, fries, toasts, and 
bakes waffles. 


Send for “A Week of Menus,” 
a list of good things easily pre- 
pared on the Armstrong. 


Electrical dealers in your town 
will be delighted to show you the 
Armstrong Table Stove and its 
beautiful aluminum utensils and 
durable white enamel. 


TABLE 
STOVE 


GJ 


Price $12.50 


Also made for distribu- 
tion in Canada and Great 
Britain by Benjamin 


Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 
Toronto. 


Y Waffle Iron $4.00 


The tilting plug, which 
slips on and off, makes 
connecting and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. No 
tugging or jerking. 


Stays Sharp 
Clips Fast 


The Best Hair Clipper Made 


This is our top notch hair clipper after 34 years” 
experience in making quality hair clippers. It's a 
wonderful clipper with knives of finest cutting 
steel hardened and tempered to last a lifetime and 
stay sharp. 

In individual cartons, at your hardware or cutlery 
store for $2.50 or we will send it prepaid from here. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 

5690 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

Canadian Factory: 

349 Carlaw Ave. 

Toronto 
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UNDERWOOD 


TYP CEOWSR AST. ETR 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Seamed irar end ot 1 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous f process, 
GREAT PRICE SAVING pisest,to 7o from the 
tory in the world by our money saving methods, 
So small that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sosmait that 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 

FREE BOOK OF FACTS Wards wonderrui & 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
ut the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 
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Act Today! 
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Coupon Guarantee 
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Mfg. Company 
2069 Shipman Bullding 
N rose & Ravenswood 
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Are You the Boss 


—or Are You Riley$ 


HE BOSS gives the orders—Riley 

takes them and does what he is told. 

Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with. Riley works harder 
than the BOSS and gets less money. 
What is the answer? 

Training did it. Your brain is an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and train- 
ing supply the fuel that makes it go. 
And when you mix brains with your 
work you SIMPLY CANNOT HELP 
BUT GET AHEAD. 


Be a Contractor or Builder 


Fit yourself for a big job in the Contract- 
ing or Building business. Train for it right 
at home. The course is easy to learn, is sim- 
pe but thorough, is taught by experts who 

ave made it their life study. We teach you 
Estimating, Blue Print Reading, Building 
Regulation, Use of Steel Square, Water Sup- 
ply and Drainage, Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, etc. 


The cost is low, terms easy, results quick 
and sure. Our money-back guarantee insures 
satisfaction. Thousands are earning BIG 
MONEY in this business today. Get ready 
to get yours. Fill out the coupon now. Check 
the Course you are interested in. It costs you 
nothing but a 2c stamp for full information. 
It will mean much for your future. 


American School 
Dept. G91 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


©A.S. 


“Riley -Take up These Bricks” 


' AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
| Dept. G91, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago l 


I Send me full information on the subject checked. l 


l ..Architect . . Business Law I 
1- .Building Contractor or ..Lawyer l 
i Carpenter . -Machine Shop Practice 
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l | Automobile Repairman < Mechanical Engineer 
| -Civil Engineer . -Shop Superintendent I 
.. Advertising Manager ..-Employment Manager | 

I Business Manager .-S8team Engineer l 
l .Financial Manager ..Foremanship 

Sales Manager Sanitary Engineer I 
l Cert. Pub. Accountant Surveyor (& Mapping) f 
[| Accountant & Auditor Telephone Engineer 

Bookkeeper Telegraph Engineer I 
l Draftsman & Designer High School I 
I Electrical Engineer Fire Insurance Expert 

General Education Wireless-Radio l 
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Let Thornton Fisher Teach You Cartooning 


A Fascinating Profession, For the past twelve 


years, THORNTON FISHER bas become inti- 
millions of readers 


mately Known to 
York World and other leading newspapers, 
for characteristic cartoons on sport and polit- 
jonl subjecta. In the beight of his fame he 
resigned to teach others his art 

ming, newspaper illustrating and 
drawing, mow, at bome under the te 


of New 


portfollo ¢ s work and h 


Thornton Fisher School, Box 101, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


FREE! ART PICTURES 


POULTRY of Ideal Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 


ural Colors, 8x11 in., suitable for fram- 
TRIBUNE 


ing. Given only with Poultry Tribune— 
every Issue. World's Great Poultry Paper. 
Chuck full of money-making ideas, articles, 
news by foremost poultry authorities, Pub. 
monthly ,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 


5 Big Trial Issues 25¢ 


1 Year 50c; 3 Years $1.00 
Pocitry Tribune, Dpt.38, Mount Morris, IL 


tamps o- coin tolay. 


The Price I Paid | DON’T BURN 


for Breaking the Laws 
of Life 


(Continued from page 43) 


and proposals to my secretary to be 
ne and with my daughter’s help found 
my way to the oculist’s office again. 

“There is nothing that I or any other 
oculist can do for you,” he said. “The 
best I can do is to relieve the worst of the 
symptoms; the cause is out of my line.” 

“What is the cause?” I asked. 

“Some sort of poisoning from within 
yourself,” he replied. “It may be a cer- 
tain disease.” 

I assured him that I had never been 
infected by the disease he named. 

“That may be true, but your father or 
your grandfather may have,” he an- 
swered. “I won’t undertake to say 
whether it is that or some other condition 
in your system. But I can tell you this 
much: Someone—you or some of your 
ancestors—has broken a law at some time, 
‘and you are paying the penalty for it. Go 
to the best physician you can find. You 
may recover your sight and you may not; 
but if you do not get at the cause of this 
trouble you probably will be totallv blind 
in both eyes, beyond the hope of cure, in 
a few months.” 


ITH the oculist’s words ringing in my 

ears, I made my way to my office. 
“Totally blind . . . beyond the hope of 
The sun was shining brilliantly. I 
could perceive its radiance and distin- 
guish the figures of men and women in 
motor cars passing along the streets, and 
the thought that these might soon be in- 
visible filled me with horror. Had there 
not seemed an imperative necessity for 
my presence at the annual directors’ 
meeting, to be held that afternoon, I 


| should have rushed at once to my friend 


and physician. 

My report was ready for the directors 
and the secretary read it aloud. 

“I am sorry,” said the president; “but 
we are committed to the policy of elim- 
inating every department that does not 
show a profit for the year. Your report 
does you credit in this—you have not at- 
tempted to hide a bad situation. But if 
you stop to think a minute you will real- 
ize that all of the losses have come in the 
past six months, when you have had your 
mind on outside matters. You can blame 
yourself if we decide to discontinue your 
services,” 

I should have seen it coming, but had 
not. 

“A man cannot serve two masters,” I 
heard the president say. 

I bored. myself out of the directors’ 
room, called a taxicab and drove home, 
jobless. 

The loss of my position did not worry 
me nearly so much as the oculist’s warn- 
ing. I turned his words over and over in 
my mind. “Totally blind... beyond the 
hope of cure...someone has broken a 
law.” 

I felt sure that I was not the victim of 
that law; my father and my grandfathers 


Amazing New 
Invention 
Does Away 
With Dirty 

Coal and 
Wood 


Three Times 
the Heat 
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ew Kind 
of Heat 


Don't burn expensive dirty coal and 
wood! A new fuel has been discovered 
which gives three times the heat of 
coal. No more ashes, no more smoke, soot and coal dust 
—no getting up on cold mornings tobuild fires—no heavy 
scuttles to carry—no worrying about coal strikes and 
shortages. This new fuel cuts housework in half—cur- 
tains, rugs and clothes stay clean much longer. 


Fits Any Stove or Furnace 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner burns 95% air and only 5% oil, 
the cheapest fuel there is. Cheap, 
simple, fool proof and absolutely 
safe. 16 models to fit any furnace, 
range or stove. Over 150,000 in use. 


Low Introductory Price 


Send today for FREE book, “New 
Kind of Heat” and details of Low 
introductory Offer now being made. 
No obligation. 


OLIVER BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 2153-L Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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for Limited TimeOnly 


Duble-Heat 
ELECTRIC 
STOVE 


Newest, neat- 
est, most econ- 
omical of all 
Electric stoves, 
the Duble- 
Heat does 
- your cooking 
uicker, better, cheaper, 
oasts, fries, boils in half 
usual time. Full size heating 
surface. New metallic treat- 
ed reflect back ground to heating element 
utilizes all the heat. Operates on any light- 
ing socket, direct or alternating current. 
Direct From Factory on Approval 


SEND NO MONEY 


Amazing offer! Only $1.97--and on approval! 
Just pay postman upon arrival, plus a few 


cents postage. One year full durability guar- 
antee. If not delighted, return in five ys, 
and every penny refunded. Order quick! 


Only limited number at this introductory price. 


Acorn Brass Mfg. Co. +253,factory Gide. 


And be 
Popular 


Learn In ONE HOUR at Home 


There’s now no need of being a wall- 
flower. jour—at home—by mail 
confident 


In one hi 
—I can make you an easy, 
dancer—popular in any 


NEW EASY 2 __ 
METHOD 


No Partner Needed—No Embarrassment 
Over 60,000 men and women have pe- 


come popular dancers of Fox 
Step, Waltz and all the latest up-to-the- 
minute society dance steps through my new 


Foto-tell and Fono-tell Method set to 
music, Amazingly easy — fascinating., No 
other course like it. I teach you ect 
time and rhythm — the secret good 
dancing. Your success Guaranteed. 


ON TRIAL 


SENT FREE —No Deposit 


Convince yourself at my expense how amazingly 

easy it is to learn modern dancing with my new 

method. For a short time only I'fl send the first 

six lessons of my course (in plain wrapper), in- 

cluding 10-inch dance instruction record, 

and prepaid for five days’ trial. See, test 
rove this remarkable new method in your own 
ome. Then, if not delighted at your success, 

simply return record and lessons within five days 

and you'll owe me nothing. Write quick before 

this unusual offer expires, Please mention 

of phonograph you have 


WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
Studio 72 
4601-4611 Broadway Chicago, Ill. 


The Price I Paid for Breaking the Laws of Life 


ECONOMICAL 
HOME 


is one that is insured for life against 
excessive repair bills. The only 
homes that are so insured are built 


of tested materials that defy decay. 
Natco Hollow Tile has stood this test 
in countless American homes and 
giant buildings. Every prospective 
home builder should investigate it. 


Write for Home Book 
Our attractive book “Natco Homes,” 
profusely illustrated with pictures 
and floor plans of permanent, econ- 
omical and comfortable homes, is 
free. Write for your copy. 
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Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
From N., Y., Jan. 15th, westward, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons; oll burning. 4mos. 
$1000 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs 
in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days. 
Japan and China, Java, option 18' days in India; Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Europe 

CLARK'S 2lst MEDIT SRRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. 5S. ‘‘Baltic,’’ 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 

18 dave Palestine and Egypt. 600 to 700 passengers expected 
F.C Times Building New York 


AGENT sell shoes direct to ladies at 


home or at work. Fast selling 
line. Liberal pay. Splendid opportunity. Apply NOW. 
Style-Arch Shoe Company, 508 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHARGE YOUR 
RADIO or AUTO BATTERY 
OVERNIGHT FOR A NICKEL 


GOLD SEAL 


í The l rids Most f Jepalar 


Bat HART coe 


$25.00 in Canada 


LOOK FOR and INSIST 0 ON the GOLD ar 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


165° W. THIRD ST. 
Cincinnat? 


had all been men of “sober, righteous, and 
godly lives.” What laws had I broken? 
The last words the president of the com- 
pany had said came back to me: 

“A man cannot serve two masters.’ 
That was a law! I had never under- 
stood it so before. But I had broken it, 
and its violation had cost me my job. 
Dimly I began to see what the oculist 
meant. After I got home and had broken 
the news of the latest catastrophe to my 
wife, who took it gamely, I asked her to 
get her Bible and look up some passages 
for me. 

“Ive been breaking a lot of laws,” I 
responded to her puzzled inquiry; “and I 
want to refresh my memory of them.” 

Some of the laws we found there I have 


already quoted; some others that both of | 


us had broken hundreds of times came 
back to us in a new, fresh light. These 
passages of Scripture were not merely 
good advice; they were practical working 
rules to live by. 

My bitterness of soul fell away as I sur- 
veyed all that had happened. Nobody 
else was to blame; Y sone tke law- 
breaker—was at fault. 

The next morning I told my friend and 
physician -~ what the oculist had said. 
“Tell me,” I urged him, “all the other 
laws I’ve broken.” After examining me, 
he sent me to a diagnostic clinic, where 
specialists made every conceivable labo- 
ratory test. When their reports were in 
his hands, he sent for me. 


“HERE are the facts,” he said. “Your 
vital organs are in perfect condition; 
your blood is normal; your nervous sys- 
tem functions properly; your blood pres- 
sure is lower than you have a right to 
expect at your age; there is no organic 
lesion or affection of any kind from your 
neck down. But—the X-ray shows ab- 
scesses at the roots of three dead teeth. 
Have them out. You’ve been absorbing 
pus into your circulation. Ten to one 
that’s where your eye trouble comes from. 
A little extra exertion, with the pressure 
of this pus product in your arteries, and a 
blood vessel gives away at your weakest | 
spot—your eyes.’ 
À “Then one of the laws I’ve broken 
is— 

“The law which says ‘Go to your den- 
tist every three months!’” broke in the 
doctor. “And here’ s another thing: The 
throat man says you've a couple of very 
suspicious tonsils. Have them out. Not 
that this applies in every case of inflamed 
tonsils, but 1 it does in yours. And here’s 
one more,” he continued, picking up an- 
other card and studying it. “Did you ever 
get hiton the nose when you were a boy?” 

“Yes, once—with a baseball bat.” 

“Nothing shows on the outside, so I 
suppose you thought it did no permanent 
damage,’ was the doctor’s comment. 
“The nose specialist reports that you 
have a bony displacement inside which 
harbors germs and obstructs the flow of 
air to your lungs. Have it out.’ 

“PIL do it,” I agreed. “Is there any 
more chopping to be done?” 
A “No more chopping,” he answered; 
but you’ve got to get sobered up.’ 

“Sobered up!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “T never take a drink!” 

“I know that, but you’ve been intoxi- 

cated—literally drunk—for years. It 
never occurred to you, I suppose, that 


“We pay him 
$100 a week” 


here several years ago asking for 
a job. He got just that—a small 
job at a small salary. 

“Then I forgot about him—hardly knew 
he was on the payroll until one day I 
gota letter from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling me that he had 
| enrolled for a course of home study. It 
| was remarkable the way he went ahead. 


| “We pay him $100 a week now and he’s 


P N he's worth every cent of it. Came 


going to be earning even a larger salary 
some day. I wish we had more men 


like him. 


(HOY do you stand when your employer checks up 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? 
| Is there any reason why you should be selected? 
| Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money. 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
[cost or obligation, just mark and mail il this coupon. 


INTERNATJONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7489-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my pa rt, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in ti 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 


Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) () Civil Service 
t Railway Mall Clerk 


H Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
L)Private Secretary High School Subjects 
| Spanish [m] French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAE 9 COURSES 
|(QElectrical Engineering Arch 
Biu Print Reading 


Electric Lighting 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
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Machine Shop Practice 
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Gas Engine Operating Chemistry [C Pharmacy 
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Surveying and Mapping Airplane En 
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Steam Engineering O Radio 
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International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
competition. $5,000 to > $10,000 wk De for- experts. Easy by our method. 
| Est. 1910. Assistance extended to students and sorta Write for details. 


| American Landscape School, 72-H, Newark, New York 


Walter Camp's 


DAILY DOZEN 
At OurRisk FREE! 


In just ten minutes a day you can keep perfectly fit for 
work or play! Walter Camp made it possible with his 
remarkable “Daily Dozen.” Now the addition of lively 
phonograph music has made it easy as dancing. Joyful as 
following a parade. And far more beneficial than weight- 
lifting or strenuous gymnastics. Mr. Camp spent years 
developing these scientifically body-building exercises. 
They were adopted by the U. S. Army and Navy during 
the war. Now thousands of busy people everywhere use 
them to keep in the very pink of condition. Without tiring 
you, they limber your trunk muscles, expand your lungs 
and speed up your circulation. Headaches and other 
minor ailments disappear. 


You work better because you 
feel better! 


5 Days’ Trial Free 


Hundreds of sets of Daily Dozen records have been sold 
simply on Mr. Camp’s recommendation. But now you 
have a chance to prove what this remarkable system will 
do for you—on fice days’ free trial. Send no money. Just 
the coupon. You get the entire regular outhit—s full-size 
double-dise records containing all the music; a booklet 
with 60 photographs that illustrate the movements, and 
a handsome record album. Play the records—go through 
the easy exercises—see for yourself why so many people 
are delighted. Then decide whether you, too, need this 
aid to daily health. If you want to keep the Daily Dozen 
to Music, send $2.50 as first payment and $2 a month for 
4 months. Total cost only $10.50. And you buy a 
guarantee of fitness! If you don’t want the records return 
them, and you are out nothing. But don’t delay. Send 
the coupon at once. This free trial offer will cause a 
heavy run on the supply of records! Don’t act too late. 
Mail the coupon now. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 712 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your ex 
the complete Health Builder series containing Walter 
Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on five double-disc ten-inch 
records, the book of 60 actual photographs and the 
beautiful record album. If for any reason I am not 
satisfied with the system, I may return it to you and 
will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will 
send you $2.50 in five days (as the first Payment) and 
agree to pay $2 a month for four months, until the total 
of $10.50 is paid. 


nse 


Address nsa aa ranas a aT 


(If you prefer to take advantage rs our cash price, send 
only ab eer from outside U. S. are pay able in full 
with order, 
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our business troubles would not have 
lasna to a man whose mentality was 
functioning soberly and normally?” 

“It hadn’t struck me that way,” I ad- 
mitted. “I have,regarded myself as an 
example of sobriety.” 

“Here’s a report which shows that 
eighty-five per cent of the food you eat is 
undigested. That means only one thing— 
fermentation of undigested food in the in- 
testines, production of alcohol, and its 
absorption into the system. -You’ve been 
violating the Volstead law, operating an 
illicit still, and keeping yourself nicely 
pickled with the product.” 

I saw that it did. “But do you mean 
to tell me,” I asked, “that my physical 
condition has affected my business con- 
duct and judgment?” 

“That’s just what I mean,” he an- 
swered. “Before you try to do anything 
more in business, sober up. Chew your 
food, eat less, cut out most of the meat, 
two thirds of the coffee, all the fats and 
starches from your diet, and most of the 
sugar. There’s another law you’ve been 
violating—you’ll find it somewhere in 
one of Paul’s Epistles—to the effect that 
the body is the temple of God and must 
not be defiled.” 

“PIL do all that,” I said. “Will that be 
all?” 

“No!” he cried, almost fiercely. “There’s 
another law that you have been breaking 
for years, and the penalty is death! Do 
you understand me?” 

“I don’t believe I do,” I faltered. 

“Some penalties you can dodge for a 
good many years,” he said reassuringly; 
“but you can’t goon long unless you stop , 
breaking the oldest law in the Bible—the 
law that God laid down for. Adam when 
He threw him out of the Garden of Eden.” 

I knew that law and quoted it: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

“That’s it,” said the doctor. ‘Here 
you are, with a physique like an ox, in- 
tended by nature to dig your living out of 
the ground by the hardest kind of physi- 
cal labor, and you’ve been eating like a 
farm laborer and living like a sybarite. 
You’ve got to begin to sweat. Get in at 
least two hours a day of hard physical ex- 
ercise of some sort—tennis, golf, rowing, 
boxing, handball—I don’t care what it is 
so long as it makes you sweat. If you 
don’t—you’ll die, that’s all.” 

“How am I going to make a living un- 
less I work at the things I know how to 
do?” I asked him. “Not much time left 
for exercise.” 

“That’s up to you,” he retorted. “Take 
your choice; earn more and die sooner, or 
earn less and live longer. 

“You'll find it won’t work out that 
way, though,” he added. “You'll cut 
your earning power down for a time, per- 
haps, but in the long run you’ll earn more 
and earn it easier.” 


ACTED on the doctor’s advice. Of 

course, some of my creditors, as soon as 
they found 1 had no regular job, got nerv- 
ous and Started lawsuits. tn fairness to 
the rest l had to file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy and throw everything I had into 
the pot, to be divided equally among 
them. The farm went in with the rest; 
but we rented a place in the country 
where I could get out of doors and dig in 
the dirt—and sweat. 

It was nearly a year before I could rely 


Learn at Home ty 
wonderful print -and -picture 
method that teaches in half 
usual time. Far superior to 
privato teachers. Simple as A, 

, C—a child can master it. 
Your lessons consist of real 
selections instead of tiresome 
exercises. When you finish one 
of these delightfully easy les- 
sons you've added a new “piece” 
to your list. You read real notes 
too—no “numbers” or trick 
music. Method is so thorough 
that many of our 300,000 stu- 
dents are band and orchestra 
LEADERS. 


Automatic 
Finger Control 


Our own invention — limbers, 
trains and guides your fingers 
so that they fall into proper 
place almost automatically. 


Send For Free Book 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U. S. School home study method. Write 
now, however, before free books and illustrated folders 


Play by NOTE 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, 
Harp, ’Cello, 

rombone, 
Flute, Clari- 
net, Piccolo, 
Saxophone, 
Ukulele, 
Guitar. 


Harmony and 
Composition, 


Banjo, Tenor 
Banjo, Voice 
and Speech 
Culture. 
Drums and 
Traps, Auto- 
matic Finger 
Control, etc. 


are gone. Mention your favorite instrument or 
whether you refer vocal music. Please write your 
name and ad plainly. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4412 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


. eye 
Georgia Military Academy 
The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Sc ' 
Open nine months in ular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Henderson- 
ville, N. C. For catalog, address Cou. J. C. WOODWARD, 
College Park, Ga. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


lect pa e 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
o! -Standard A. 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


ATENTS Write for our Guide Books, List 
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of Patent Buyers & “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 
or sketch and description of inventions for examina- 
tion and instructions. No charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 
own and 
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ice 

fees. A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms io 

openings everywhere with all the t 

capital required or goodsto buy, no agency or soliciting. 


have a business- 
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Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Mass. 
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B WE CAN TEACH 


YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years 
of successful teaching proves our’ 
ability. Artists receive large sal- 

aries. Write today for Art Year Book. 


OF, 
POACDI-TAPPULED ART 


a A M 

HOW TO I STORIES 
There is a big demand for short stories, wy 
hotoplays and feature articles. You can Soe 
earn how to write at home in spare time. ~% 


daek London said so. He and other great 
writers have endorsed our home study course. 


Write For Free Book ,,°:7.° 


and details of our Limited Introductory Offer. Write today. 
Hoosier Institute, S. S. Dept. 106x, Ft. Wayne, In. 
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BLOX-o% 


Sensational new game hit, a 3- 

Ring circus of fun. Keeps plays 
ers on edge every minute. The 
ideal gift for all ag Complete 
set 50e (in Can. 750). All game 
dealers or sent postpaid direct. 

LUBBERS & BELL 
723 Second Ave., Clinton, la. _ 


e-Peg—the famous 50e Puzzle Game for one 
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Every Home Needs 
a Junior 


R dark corners where the big lights 

do not reach, or for reading, writing, 
sewing, study or work, use an Emeralite 
Junior—another member of this famous 
family of sight savers. 

This handy “chap” renders an intimate 
personal servicé that will please you—a 
treat, not a threat, to your eyes. 

The beautiful Emerald glass shade tilts 
to any angle, does not tarnish, protects 
the eyes from all glare, and puts the light 
just where you want it. 

Astrong clamp, concealed in the weight- 
ed, felted base, attaches Junior to a chair, 
bed, dresser, piano, wall—in fact, almost 
anywhere. Twelve inches high, in brass 
and other finishes. 

Always appreciated as a Gift. 

Genuine Emeralites are branded. Look 
for the name Emeralite. It is your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 

Sold by department stores, office supply and 

electrical dealers. Write for illustrated 

booklet showing over 50 designs of Emeralites 

Sor every reading and writing need, 

H.G.McFADDIN & CO.,39 Warren St.,N.Y. 

Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


MERALITE JR. 


Fhe Home's Handy Lamp 
Stands, Hangs or Clamps Anywhere 
y ) 


HOME Become More Efficient 
STU DY through courses in Mathematics, 


History, English, Chemistry, 

Psychology, Education, Busi- 

ness and 35 other subjects which the University 

gives by mail. They command credit toward a 

Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time 
, , , 

The Aniversity of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall Chicago, Il. 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 


from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart 
totestyourability. A/so state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 
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Books of Verse by 


EDGAR A. GUEST 
Make Ideal Gifts 


“Mr. Guest is the great popular 
poet of the American people” 


The Passing Throng $1.25 
A Heap o' Livin’ 1.25 
Just Folks . ; 1.25 
The Path to Home . 1.25 
Poems of Patriotism 1.25 
When Day Is Done 1.25 


Bound in Library Cloth, Picture Jackets— Also 
Sets and in Leather Bindings 
An Illustrated Guest Book 
All That Matters $2.50 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
or mailed postpaid on réceipt of price by 
REILLY & LEE 
1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


on my eyes not to go back on me under 

the stress of continuous work. Now I 

find my left eye quite useful, and except 

for a permanent blind spot in the middle 

I get light enough into my right eye, so 
can drive an automobile. 

In that first year I earned less money 
than I had received in any tWelvemonth 
since 1910. Then, at the beginning of the 
second year, I began to find myself. I 
struck a vein in my writing that editors 


| and publishers liked, and I have been Sell- 


ing more stuff and at better prices than I 
would have believed possible a year ago. 
We have discovered, my wife and I, that 
we can live and be happy on a quarter of 
what we used to think was necessary. 
And—I have quit breaking laws. 3 

Summing up my whole situation on 
my fifty-third birthday, a few days ago, I 
came to the conclusion that I had just 
learned how to live. I have paid the pen- 
alties for my lawbreaking and got my 
discharge. blame no one and hate no 
one. I let nothing worry me, not even 
the fact that another man, carrying out 
the plan I had worked out for my former 
employers, makes the department I once 
conducted earn a good profit. 

Every little while I dig out a sheet of 
paper on which I have set down all the 
proverbs and copybook maxims and wise 
sayings that I have always known, but 
never took seriously until the penalties 
for not heeding them came to be exacted. 
Then I wonder why anybody is such a 
fool as to think that he can evade them, 
when the experience of forty centuries 
goes to prove that nobody.yet has suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 


Why Parcels Get 
Lost or Damaged in 
the Mails 


(Continued from page 57) 


For one thing, there are thousands of 
persons in this country who don’t know 
how to spell such names as Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

Another great difficulty experienced by 
postal anore in handling parcels is 
the eccentric manner in which addresses 
often are placed on the parcels. The name 
and address of the person to whom the 
parcel is to go should occupy the most 
prominent position. It should run 
parallel with the length of the package. 
The sender’s name and address should be 
in the upper left corner, and the stamps 
in the upper right corner. 

When a sorter picks up little Miss 


| Flapper’s Christmas gift to her chum up- 


country, and has to turn the package 
seven different ways before he finds the 
address, written in the upper right corner 
over the stamps because she thought it 
looked pretty up there with the violet 
ink setting off the stamps—why, that 
sorter thinks things that ought not to be 
thought. And his peace of mind is not 
restored when he picks up the next pack- 
age—which weighs, perhaps, thirty or 
forty pounds—and has to juggle it around 
two or three times to get a view of the 
address, because Mike, the office boy, has 
written the address slantwise or crosswise, 


He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! —And only a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $30. Didn’t 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn't 4e/p getting ahead— 
so he wrote—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ponizaton; Management, Finance, Income Tax 

rocedure—not theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year. 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,193 alle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “raises” they 
got as a result of their training. Zhe average in- 
crease per man was $9 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no ‘‘pull” 
or ‘“‘luck;"’ they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is important. Mail the coupon zow. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The La t Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1233-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding, the course and service I have marked 
with an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 


OSalesmanship O Modern Foremanship 
OTratfic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 


Olndustrial M. ement 
Eificlen anag: OCommercial Spanish 


cy 
OModern Business Corre- O Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name ........ -.. 


Present Position 


Address... 


New York Military Academy 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 

Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superintendent 

COLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools, 

High Scholastic Standards, Normal Military 

Training. Sane discipline. Supervised athletics 

Infantry, Cavalry, det Band. Commercial 
Courses, Manual Training, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well palid 


We will not give you any grand prize 

f you answer this ad. Nor will 

+) we claim to make you rich ina 
“D 


week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful c: , 80 you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
— and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
A Pa The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Walter Camp's 


DAILY DOZEN 
At Our Risk FREE! 


In just ten minutes a day you can keep perfectly fit for 
work or lay! Walter Camp made it possible with his 
remarkable “Daily Dozen.” Now the addition of lively 
phonograph music has made it easy as dancing. Joyful as 
following a parade. And far more beneficial than weight- 
lifting or strenuous gymnastics. Mr. Camp spent years 
developing these scientifically body-building exercises. 
They were adopted by the U. S. Army and Navy during 
the war. Now thousands of busy people everywhere use 
them to keep in the very pink of condition. Without tiring 
you, they limber your trunk nguscles, expand your lungs 
and speed up your circulation. Headaches and other 
minor ailments disappear. You work better because you 


feel better! 
5 Days’ Trial Free 
Hundreds of sets of Daily Dozen records have been sold 


simply on Mr. Camp’s recommendation. But now you 
have a chance to prove what this remarkable system will 
do for you—on five days’ free trial. Send no money. Just 
the coupon. You get the entire regular outfit—s full-size 
double-disc records containing all the music; a booklet 
with 60 photographs that illustrate the movements, and 
a handsome record album. Play the records—go through 
the easy exercises—see for yourself why so many people 
are delighted. Then decide whether you, too, need this 
aid to daily health. If you want to keep the Daily Dozen 
to Music, send $2.50 as first payment and $2 a month for 
4 months. Total cost only $10.50. And you buy a 
guarantee of fitness! If you don’t want the records return 
them, and you are out nothing. But don’t delay. Send 
the coupon at once. This free trial offer will cause a 
heavy run on the supply of records! Don’t act too late. 
Mail the coupon now. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 712 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense 
the complete Health Builder series containing Walter 
Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on five double-disc ten-inch 
records, the book of 60 actual photographs and the 
beautiful record album. If for any reason I am not 
satisfied with the system, I may return it to you and 
will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will 
send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and 
ager to pay $2 a month for four months, until the total 
of $10.50 is paid. 
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our business troubles would not have 
haspenea to a man whose mentality was 
functioning soberly and normally ?? ie 

“It hadn’t struck me that way,” I ad- 
mitted. “I have eregarded myself as an 
example of sobriety.” 

“Here’s a report which shows that 
eighty-five per cent of the food you eat is 
undigested. That means only one thing— 
fermentation of undigested food in the in- 
testines, production of alcohol, and its 
absorption into the system. -You’ve been 
violating the Volstead law, operating an 
illicit still, and keeping “yourself nicely 
pickled with the product.’ : 

I saw that it did. “But do you mean 
to tell me,” I asked, “that my physical 
condition has affected my business con- 
duct and judgment?” 

“That’ s just what I mean,” he an- 
swered. “Before you try to do anything 
more in business, sober up. Chew your 
food, eat less, cut out most of the meat, 
two thirds of the coffee, all the fats and 
starches from your diet, and most of the 
sugar. There’s another law you’ve been 
violating—you’ ll find it somewhere in 
one of Paul’s Epistles—to the effect that 
the body is the temple of God and must 


not be defiled.” 
“PII do all that,” I said. “Will that be 
‘There’s 


all?” 

“No!” he cried, almost fiercely. ‘ 
another law that you have been breaking 
for years, and the penalty i is death! Do 
you understand me?” 

“I don’t believe I do,” I faltered. 

“Some penalties you can dodge for a 
good many years,’ ’ he said reassuringly; 
“but you can’t goon long unless you stop 
breaking the oldest law in the Bible—the 
law that God laid down for. Adam when 
He threw him out of the Garden of Eden.” 

I knew that law and quoted it: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

“That’s it,” said the doctor. “Here 
you are, with a physique like an ox, in- 
tended by nature to dig your living out of 
the ground by the hardest kind of physi- 
cal labor, and you’ve been eating like a 
farm laborer and living like a sybarite. 
You’ve got to begin to sweat. Get in at 
least two hours a day of hard physical ex- 
ercise of some sort—tennis, golf, rowing, 
boxing, handball—I don’t care what it 1s 
so long as it makes you sweat. If you 
don’t—you'll die, that’s all.” 

“How am I going to make a living un- 
less I work at the things I know how to 
do?” I asked him. ‘‘Not much time left 
for exercise.” 

“That’s up to you,” he retorted. “Take 
your choice; earn more and die sooner, or 
earn less and live longer. 

“You'll find it won’t work out that 
way, though,” he added. “You'll cut 
your earning power down for a time, per- 
haps, but in the long run you'll earn more 
and earn it easier.’ 


ACTED on the doctor’s advice. Of 

course, some of my creditors, as soon as 
they found I had no regular job, got nerv- 
ous and started lawsuits. a fairness to 
the rest 1 had to file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy and throw everything | had into 
the pot, to be divided equally among 
them. The farm went in with the rest; 
but we rented a place in the country 
where I could get out of doors and dig in 
the dirt—and sweat. 

It was nearly a year before I ould rely 
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Composition, 
Banjo, Tenor 
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Culture. 
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Traps, Auto- 
matic Finger 
Control, etc. 


that many of our 300,000 stu- 
dents are band and orchestra 
LEADERS. 


Automatic 
Finger Control 


Our own invention — limbers, 
trains and guides your fingers 
so that they fall into proper 
place almost automatica! 


Send For Free Book 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U. S. School home study method. Write 
now, however, before free books and illustrated folders 
are gone. Mention your favorite instrument or 
whether you prefer vocal music. Please write your 
name and address plainly. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4412 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


. oye 
Georgia Military Academy 
The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July sa l August, Camp Highland Lake, near Henderson- 
ville, or catalog, address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, 
Ces Park, Ga. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for e 30 states; pleasant secial life; location 
tooth Blue R Rage M forth of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
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foal culture, 
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Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
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in Can, 750). AN game 
r sent postpaid direct, 
LUBBERS & BELL 
723 Second Ave., Clinton, ta. 


E. < 


diakers of Puzzie-Peg—the famous 50o Puzzle Game for one 


— œ: 


you FREE, in plain cover, a lesson in 


Why Parcels Get Lost or Damaged in the Mails, by EnwarD M. MORGAN 


Cleaning Windows 
Without Soap 


Just add a few drops of 3-in-One to 
the wash water. 


Wring out a cloth in this water and | 
some of the 3-in-One, floating onthe | 
surface, will stay in the cloth. Clean | 
window as usual. No rinsing neces- 
sary. Polish with adry, softclothand | 
the glass will be crystal clear, without 
streaks or blurred spots. Use same 
method on mirrors. 


| 
| 
e 
3-in-One | 
The High Quality Household Oil } 


In water, without soap, 3-in-One | 

cleans cut glass perfectly, producing | 

a brilliant polish. | 

3-in-One has 79° distinct household | 

uses, all explained in an illustrated Dic- 
tionary which is wrapped around every 

{| bottle and sent with every sample. 
FREE. Generous sample and Dic- 


tionary of Uses. 
postal, 


Request both on a 


|| 3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-02., 
\ 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. 
| Handy Oil Cans. Ask for it by name. 


f THREE*IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 CP. William Stu New York City 
k GR561 


High School Course 
fn 2 Years tion ee 


inside two years. Meets all requirem 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H91-A, Drexel Av. & 58th St. ©A.S 1923 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular e, . 


'VERYONE admires and wants to~ „Á 

dance with the person who knows y 
the latest steps. There is no need of 
being a wallflower! By my remarkable 
new easy method, anyone can learn the 
newest dances at home in a few hours. 
Much less expensive than from a per- 
sonal teacher. No music or partner 
needed. So simple even a child can #5 
learn quickly. 90,000 have learned Stn 
dancing by mail. Your own success 
is guaranteed. 

o prove I can quickly and easily n 
you sn accomplished dancer, I will 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


CHICAGO 


nd } 


\ 
} 


Trot, secret of Leading and How to Gain 
Confidence. For mailing of free lessons 
send 10e. in private—surprise your 
friends. Act now and be a good dancer soon 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 910, 290 Broadway, New York 


Farmers use the parcel-post service, ex- 
tensively. Eggs, honey, preserves, mush- 
rooms, and canned goods continuously 
pour from the rural districts into the 
cities, and rural communities themselves 
exchange products in the way of eggs 
for hatching, bees, scions, grafts, cut- 
tings, seeds, and plants. Then there are 
heavy demands on the service from the 
cities to the towns and villages within 
a few hours’ travel. This mainly repre- 
sents the purchases of commuters, and 
includes nearly everything sold by re- 
tailers. Again, it represents the execution 
of orders by city wholesalers to small-town 
retailers, 

The parcel-post traffic reaches enor- 
mous proportions as Christmas time 
approaches. Last Christmas, at the New 
York post office, our regular vehicles had 
to be supplemented by one hundred and 
ten tracks requisitioned from the army, 
and sixty more hired from contractors. 
About two thousand extra employees 
were engaged. At all the stations addi- 
tional windows were opened for the sale 
of stamps, and tables were placed in the 
lobbies for the weighing of packages. In 
addition, two armories were utilized, 
temporary stations were opened in nine- 
teen schools, and many portable election 
booths were also made to serve as 
auxiliary stations. 

There was a time when live fowls and 
other domestic animals were mailable, 
provided their journey could be entirely 
made by motor truck. That time has 
passed; but day-old chicks still are mail- 
able anywhere, provided their journey can 
be completed within seventy-two hours. 
The chicks may be insured against abso- 
lute loss, but not against death. 

It also is permissible to mail harmless 
live animals having no offensive odor and 
sequning no food or water in transit, such 
as baby terrapins, soft-shell crabs, blood- 
worms, and chameleons. Under this 
regulation, shipment is permitted of live 
alligators up to twenty inches in length. 
You may not understand why an alligator 
should be adjudged harmful just because 
it is twenty-one inches long instead of 
twenty, but the line had to be drawn 
somewhere! 


HUNDREDS of thousands of day-old 
chicks actually do traverse the coun- 
try in the mails, and for their welfare Uncle 
Sam has drawn up special regulations 
to be enjoined on all postal employees. 
The chicks may not be placed near steam 
pipes, nor in the sun where they will get 
too hot, nor on platforms where they will 
get too cold; nor may the boxes, which 
commonly contain fifty ora hundred chicks 
each, be piled one upon another to the 
exclusion of adequate ventilation. The 
chicks must also be guarded against the 
fierce post-office rat and the predatorycat. 

One post-office clerk, after listening to 
all the do’s and don’t’s about chicks, 
became disgusted. “Next thing they will 
want us to feel their pulse,” he said, “and 
take their temperature every half-hour!” 
But the regulations are necessary. 

From the swamps of Florida little alli- 
gators often are shipped as souvenirs, and 
from the arid plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico many people ship horned toads. 
Occasionally snakes are mailed, and 
turtles too. 

It happens once in a while, through the 
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“Here’s an Extra $50! 


“I’m making veal money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the firm 
and there’s more money coming soon. 
We're starting up easy street, Grace, 
thanks to you and the I. C. S.” 


To-day, more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well, and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your special 
knowledge. 


It is the business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to prepare men and women 
for better positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it for 31 years. They are training 
over 180,000 right now. ‘They are ready and 
anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7488-C, Seranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management » (© Salesmanship 
[]Industrial Management Advertising 
ET Organization 

Trafic Management [ Show Card Lettering 
(jBusiness Law O Stenography and Typing 
H Banking and Banking Law 0 Business English 
E 


Better Letters 


Accountancy (including C.P.A.) (J Civil Service 

CL) Railway Mail Clerk 

LJ Common School Subjects 
Herivate Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Dlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

(Electrical Engineering 0 Architect 

D Electric Lighting (© Blue Print Reading 

O Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

[Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 

[Machine Shop Practice ( Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry [ Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining Ag culture and Poultry 

ma! 


Cost Accounting 
[Bookkeeping 


Steam Engineering O Radio Mathe: 


Persons residing in Canada should sen 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada 


The very things you need. Latest 


styles. Factory -to - Family prices. | Æ ry 
Save big money. Furnish a room \¥ \ 4 $ 
or whole home. Aslittle as $3 down; | Ky ie = 

i in tÈ 
a year or more to pay. Also Pianos, ST Pl 


Players, Phonographs. Cut out 
this adv.—write TODAY, for new 
“Larkin Book of Better Homes”. 


Letvkhttt Co tac. 


Dept. 124 
BUFFALO, N. Y.P 
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PERFECTION 


OIL HEATER 


Warm folks are well folks in any 
weather. The dependable heat of 
a Perfection will ward off drafts, 
warm up the whale room. Models 
in Blue Enamel, White Enamel, 


or Black. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7127 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


J/ TRADE MARK ‘CU 
, ae 


Rug-protecting Sloor-tray—ezxclusive 
with Perfection—snaps on—carries 
wilh healer, Furnished on blue and 
while enameled models—optional 
with others. 


Be a lawyer. Law trained men 
earn big money and occupy top 
Positions in social, 
and public life. 


$5,000 to $10,000 

year is what you can earn, 

Our improved agotan guides you 

stepby step until you have passed 

in any state. Low cost, easiest 

everything including complete 

for free catalog. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Ave. and 58th 


Dept. L-91 Chicago 


y of the re- 
pair work on 
thirteen million 
cars! Engines, 
electrical systems, batterie 
tires, etc. There are not nearly — 
enough trained men to do this work. Grad- 
uates of this School (all over the world) are 
successful, making money in this business, either 
in good jobs or shops of their own, Age, edu- 
cation, or experience make no difference. Yo 
can be successful too, if you will get M.S. A. S. 
practical training now. 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINED MEN 


Study autos, trucks, engines, auto electricity 
tractors. on best equipment, all in good 
condition, up-to-date; expert instructors to teach 
you, a thorough complete course that slights 
nothing. Plenty of time in every department to 
learn it right. 


COME TO DETROIT 
THE AUTO CENTER 


Here you have wonderful advantages. Visit the 
geat plants, Ford, Cadillac, Packard, Lincoln, 

odge, Hupp, Hudson, Studebaker, many others. 
These great companies also endorse this school 
because they know our course trains you right. 
Get eet? Marna page training at Detroit, 
the Auto ter. Be Successful! 


Write today for 100-page catalog describing 
school, Detroit, opportunities. Address 
A. G. Zeller, President. Write today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
92 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 


AGENTS - 


We need special agents to travel by 
Automobile introducing our great line 
of Nationally - advertised Pure Food 
Products, Soaps and Household Necessi- 
tiles. Here is an opportunity to earn $6 to $ 
$12 a day, all or spare time, and obtainan W 
Automobile besides. Write at once for full ` 
particulars. Address 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
8748 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A 


All the other gifts are forgotten when they 
see how easy it is to coax those joyful Yule- 
tide tunes out of the melodious Hohner! 


HOLIDAY 
HARMONY 


“There is no music you enjoy like the music 
you make yourself.” That’s as true of your 
friends as it is of you. Give them Hohners 
for Christmas—no other gift at the price will 
give half the pleasure. The Hohner is a 
whole orchestra in itself—it makes real music 
—sweet, tuneful, delightful music. Anybody 
can learn to play it in an hour. Ask the 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 
if he is out of them, write “M. Hohner, New 
York.” Hohner Harmonicas are sold every- 
where; 50c. up. 


“Own Your Own Hohner” 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 


negligence of a postmaster in some remote 
district, that a dog or a cat will get into 
the mail, in violation of the regulations. 
It is customary in such cases for the postal 
employees to take pity on the animal and 
provide it with food and water. 

Not long ago two baby ostriches 
described as “about the size of full-grown 
brown leghorn hens” were transported 
through the parcel post from the south- 
eastern corner of the United States in 
the Florida peninsula to the far north- 
western corner of the state of Washington. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these os- 
trich “peeps” were mailed in violation of 
the regulations, they were carried to their 
destination alive and kicking. Postal 
employees along their route must have 
been fairly wel supplied with ostrich 
food in the way of nails and door knobs! 


THE strangest thing the parcel post is 
called on to handle is the incinerated 
remains of human beings. Ordinarily, the 
ashes are in small tin cylinders, which 
are sealed, and occasionally the cylinders 
bear brass or bronze plates giving the 
name of the deceased. Whenever these 
strange parcels are received, and they 
appear oftener than you might think, all 
employees handle them reverently. 

ome time ago the Varick Street 
Station, in which is located the “Foreign 
Division” of the New York Post Office, 
received a package containing the ashes 
ot a woman and her three children. The 
package had been mailed in California 
and was on its way to Germany. 

Though very fragile, eggs seldom give 
postal employees much trouble. Whether 
for hatching purposes or for consumption, 
they usually are mailed by persons who 
are experts in packing. This, however, 
does not alter the fact that postal em- 
ployees are required to exercise the utmost 
care in handling eggs. 

Speaking of eggs, I am naturally re- 
minded of ham. Thousands of hams are 
sent by parcel post, and they are more 
difficult to handle than eggs. As they are 
greasy, slippery, and of irregular shape, 
their wrapping is a real problem. Fre- 
quently they are not even wrapped in wax 
paper to keep the grease in, and so the 
postal employees find them highly elusive 
to their grasp. The grease, moreover, 
damages other mail. 

It often happens that bottles of pre- 
serves, pickles, catsup, and medicines are 
not provided with the special packing 
required for things likely to break and 
thus injure other mail matter, but are 
slipped into large packages of clothing 
and the like. e know this from sad 
experience; for sometimes bottles slip out, 
break and spill their contents over other 
parcels. 

All postal employees “have it in” for 
the person who mails berries, cherries, and 
other soft fruit without proper packing. 
Not infrequently these fruits are mailed 
in country districts in ordinary wrapping 
paper, without the postmaster’s detecting 
what is in the packages. The fruit may be 
dry and firm at the time of mailing, bur, 
especially in warm weather, it quickly 
softens, and under the pressure of the 
mails becomes a mere mass of pulp. 
Common sense should teach people not to 
mail such packages. 

Another regulation which some people 
are ignorant of is that which declares 


Why Parcels Get Lost or Damaged in the Mails, by Epwarp M. MORGAN 
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Cleaning Windows | 
Without Soap | 


Just add a few drops of 3-in-One to 
the wash water. 


Wring out a cloth in this water and | 
some of the 3-in-One, floating on the 
surface, will stay in the cloth. Clean 
window as usual. No rinsing neces- 
sary. Polish with a dry, soft cloth and 
the glass will be crystal clear, without 
streaks or blurred spots. Use same 
method on mirrors. 


. 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


In water, without soap, 3-in-One 
cleans cut glass perfectly, producing 
a brilliant polish. 


3-in-One has 79 distinct household 
uses, all explained in an illustrated Dic- 
tionary which is wrapped around every 
bottle and sent with every sample. 

FREE. Generous sample and Dic- 


tionary of Uses. Request both on a 
postal, 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-02., 


| 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-0z. 
f Handy Oil Cans. Ask for it by name. 
| OIL COMPANY 


New York City 
GR551 


s THREE-IN-ONE 
130 CP. William Su 


chool Course: 


High S 


- 
in 2 Years You can complete 

m this simplifed High 

f =e School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 

trance to college and the leading professions. This 

and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 


Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H91-A., Drexel Av. & 55th St.CA.S 1923 CHICAGO 


Why Good Dancers 


ny 
Are Popular =, 


4 dance with the person who kr 
the latest steps. Thero is nc 
being a wallflower! By my re 
new easy method, anyone c: 
newest dances at home in a fe 1 
Much less expensive than from a per- 
sonal teacher. No mus 
needed. So simple ¢ 
learn quickly 
dancing by maul. 
is guaranteed. 

To prove I can quickly and easily 
you an accomplished dance 
you FREE, in plain cov 
Trot. secret of Leading 
Confidence. For mai E 
send 10e. Learn in private 
friends. Act now and be a good « 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 910, 290 Broadway, New York | 


Farmers use the parcel-post service, ex- 
tensively. Eggs, honey, preserves, mush- 
rooms, and canned goods continuously 
pour from the rural districts into the 
cities, and rural communities themselves 
exchange products in the way of eggs 
for hatching, bees, scions, grafts, cut- 
tings, seeds, and plants. Then there are 
heavy demands on the service from the 
cities to the towns and villages within 
a few hours’ travel. This mainly repre- 
sents the purchases of commuters, and 
includes nearly everything sold by re- 
tailers. Again, it represents the execution 
of orders by city wholesalers to small-town 
retailers. 

The parcel-post traffic reaches enor- 
mous proportions as Christmas time 
approaches. Last Christmas, at the New 

ork post office, our regular vehicles had 
to be supplemented by one hundred and 
ten eels requisitioned from the army, 
and sixty more hired from contractors. 
About two thousand extra employees 
were engaged. At all the stations addi- 
tional windows were opened for the sale 
of stamps, and tables were placed in the 
lobbies for the weighing of packages. In 
addition, two armories were utilized, 
temporary stations were opened in nine- 
teen schools, and many portable election 
booths were also made to serve as 
auxiliary stations. 

There was a time when live fowls and 
other domestic animals were mailable, 
provided their journey could be entirely 
made by motor truck. That time has 
passed; but day-old chicks still are mail- 
able anywhere, provided their journey can 
be completed within seventy-two hours. 
The chicks may be insured against abso- 
lute loss, but not against death. 

It also is permissible to mail harmless 
live animals having no offensive odor and 
requiring no food or water in transit, such 
ab aby terrapins, soft-shell crabs, blood- 
worms, and chameleons. Under this 
regulation, shipment is permitted of live 
alligators up to twenty inches in length. 
You may not understand why an alligator 


| should be adjudged harmful just because 


it is twenty-one inches long instead of 
twenty, but the line had to be drawn 
somewhere! 


HUNDREDS of thousands of day-old 
chicks actually do traverse the coun- 
try in the mails, and for their welfare Uncle 
Sam has drawn up special regulations 
to be enjoined on all postal employees. 
The chicks may not be placed near steam 
pipes, nor in the sun where they will get 
too hot, nor on platforms where they will 
get too cold; nor may the boxes, which 
commonly contain fifty ora hundred chicks 
each, be piled one upon another to the 
exclusion of adequate ventilation. The 
chicks must also be guarded against the 
fierce post-office rat and the predatorycat. 

One post-office clerk, after listening to 
all the do’s and don’t’s about chicks, 
became disgusted. “Next thing they will 
want us to feel their pulse,” he said, “and 
take their temperature every half-hour!” 
But the regulations are necessary. 

From the swamps of Florida little alli- 
gators often are shipped as souvenirs, and 
rom the arid plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico many people ship horned toads. 
Occasionally snakes are mailed, and 
turtles too. 

It happens once in a while, through the 
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“Here’s an Extra $50! 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the firm 
and there’s more money coming soon. 
We're starting up easy street, Grace, 
thanks to you and the I. C. S.” 


To-day, more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well, and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your special 
knowledge. 


It is the business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to prepare men and women 
for better positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it for 31 years. They are training 
over 180,000 right now. They are ready and 
anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7488-C, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


C Business Management ` Salesmanship 
D ersonpet Management Advertising 


Personnel Organization O Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
H Rusiness Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law C Business English 
C) Accountancy (including C.P.A.) ( Civil Service 
C] Cost Accounting CJ Railway Mail Clerk 
() Bookkeeping L) Common School Subjects 
[Private Secretary High School Subjects 
OSpanish O French O Dlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
(Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
)Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 


Machine S Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemist Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Radio Mathematics 


Occupation. 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


The very things you need. Latest 
styles. Factory -to - Family prices. 
Save big money. Furnish a room 
or whole home. As little as $3 down; 
a year or more to pay. Also Pianos, 
Players, Phonograpbs, Cut out 
this adv.—write TODAY, for new 
“Larkin Book of Better Homes”. 
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PERFECTION 


OIL HEATER 


Warm folks are well folks in any 


weather. The dependable heat 


a Perfection will ward off drafts, 
warm up the whgle room. Models 
in Blue Enamel, White Enamel, 


or Black. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7127 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


of 


Rug-protecting floor-tray —exclus ive 
with Perfection—snaps on—carries 
wilh healer. Furnished on blue and 
while enameled models—oplional 
with others. 


and public lif 


$5,000 to $10,000 
a year is what you can earn 
Our improved system guides you 
step by step until you have passed 
the bar examination in any state ost, easiest 
terms. We furnish everything including complete 
Law Library. Send for free catalog. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. L-91 


O 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Chicago 


pair work on 
thirteen million 
cars! Engines, i 
electrical systems, batteries, ~-. 
tires, etc. There are not nearly 
enough trained men to do this work. Grad- 
uates of this School (all over the world) are 
successful, making money in this business, either 
in good jobs or shops of their own, Age, edu- 
cation, or experience make no difference. You 
can be successful too, if you will get M.S. A. S. 
practical training now. 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINED MEN 


Study autos, trucks, engines, auto electricity 
tractors. Learn on best equipment, all in good 
condition, up-to-date; expert instructors to teach 
you, a thorough complete course that slights 
nothing. Plenty of time in every department to 
learn it right. 


COME TO DETROIT 
THE AUTO CENTER 


Here you have wonderful advantages. Visit the 
at plants, Ford, Cadillac, Packard, Lincoln, 
odge, Hupp, Hudson, Studebaker, many others, 
These great companies also endorse this school 
because they know our course trains you right. 
Get facto endorsed training at Detroit, 
the Auto ter. Be Successful! 


Write today for 100-page catalog describing 
school, Detroit, opportunities. Address 
A. G. Zeller, President. Write today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
92 Auto Building Detroit, Michigan 


AGENTS -$ 


We need special agents to travel by 
Automobile introducing our great line 
of Nationally - advertised Pure Food 
Products, Soaps and Household Necessi- 


tles Here is an opportunity to earn $6 to 
$12 a day, all or spare time, and obtain an 
Automobile besides, Write at once for full 


particulars. Address 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


8748 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


All the other gifts are forgotten when they 
see how easy it is to coax those joyful Yule- 
tide tunes out of the melodious Hohner! 


HOLIDAY 
HARMONY 


“There is no music you enjoy like the music 
you make yourself.” That’s as true of your 
friends as it is of you. Give them Hohners 
for Christmas—no other gift at the price will 
give half the pleasure. The Hohner is a 
whole orchestra in itself—it makes real music 
—sweet, tuneful, delightful music. Anybody 
can learn to play it in an hour. Ask the 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 
if he is out of them, write “M. Hohner, New 
York.” Hohner Harmonicas are sold every- 
where; 50c. up. 


“Own Your Own Hohner” 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 


negligence of a postmaster in some remote 
district, that a dog or a cat will get into 
the mail, in violation of the regulations. 
It is customary in such cases for the postal 
employees to take pity on the animal and 
provide it with food and water. 

Not long ago two baby ostriches 
described as “‘about the size of full-grown 
brown leghorn hens” were transported 
through the parcel post from the south- 
eastern corner of the United States in 
the Florida peninsula to the far north- 
western corner of the state of Washington. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these os- 
trich “peeps” were mailed in violation of 
the regulations, they were carried to their 
destination alive and kicking. Postal 
employees along their route must have 
been fairly well supplied with ostrich 
food in the way of nails and door knobs! 


"THE strangest thing the parcel post is 
called on to handle is the incinerated 
remains of human beings. Ordinarily, the 
ashes are in small tin cylinders, which 
are sealed, and occasionally the cylinders 
bear brass or bronze plates giving the 
name of the deceased. Whenever these 
strange parcels are received, and they 
appear oftener than you might think, all 
employees handle them reverently. 

ome time ago the Varick Street 
Station, in which is located the “Foreign 
Division” of the New York Post Office, 
received a package containing the ashes 
ot a woman and her three children. The 
package had been mailed in California 
and was on its way to Germany. 

Though very fragile, eggs seldom give 
postal employees much trouble. Whether 
for hatching purposes or for consumption, 
they usually are mailed by persons who 
are experts in packing. This, however, 
does not alter the fact that postal em- 
ployees are required to exercise the utmost 
care in handling eggs. 

Speaking of eggs, I am naturally re- 
minded of ham. Thousands of hams are 
sent by parcel post, and they are more 
difficult to handle than eggs. As they are 
greasy, slippery, and of irregular shape, 
their wrapping is a real problem. Fre- 
quently they are not even wrapped in wax 
paper to keep the grease in, and so the 
postal employees find them highly elusive 
to their grasp. The grease, moreover, 
damages other mail. 

It often happens that bottles of pre- 
serves, pickles, catsup, and medicines are 
not provided with the special packing 
required for things likely to break and 
thus injure other mail matter, but are 
slipped into large packages of clothing 
and the like. We know this from sad 
experience; for sometimes bottles slip out, 
break and spill their contents over other 
parcels. 

All postal employees “have it in” for 
the person who mails berries, cherries, and 
other soft fruit without proper packing. 
Not infrequently these fruits are mailed 
in country districts in ordinary wrapping 
paper, without the postmaster’s detecting 
what is in the packages. The fruit may be 
dry and firm at the time of mailing, but, 
especially in warm weather, it quickly 
softens, and under the pressure of the 
mails becomes a mere mass of pulp. 
Common sense should teach people not to 
mail such packages. 

Another regulation which some people 
are ignorant of is that which declares 
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to be unmailable “Any article exhaling 
bad odor.” One of the most unwelcome 
peaa that the postal service in New 

ork ever has had to deal with was 
mailed in violation of this rule. This 
package was addressed to a foreign 
country. While it was waiting dispatch 
by steamer a most horrible smell was 
traced to it, and examination showed it 
to contain putrid fish. The package was 
placed aside—far aside—while a notice 
was forwarded to the sender to come and 
get it at once. Soon a claimant for the 
package appeared in the person of a 
dealer in smoked fish, and there was no 
mistaking his right to the package; for 
the odor that hung like a thick fog about 
him was recognizable from afar. The 
conscientious clerk, however, adhered 
to routine and demanded identification, 
whereupon the claimant dug deep into the 
breast pocket of his “Prince Albert” coat 
and brought forth a sample fish identical 
in all respects to and as militantly odorous 
as the fish in the package. He got his 
package! . 

A thing about which the public appears 
to need spécial enlightenment ıs the 
difference between insured mail and regis- 
tered mail. Many persons insure parcels 
for the minimum fee of three cents, under 
the impression that they are securing for 
the parcel the same protection that is 
accorded registered matter. This is not 
the fact. The object of the insurance 
service is to provide indemnity in case of 
loss, without affording the insured mail 
the special safeguards accorded registered 
matter. On the other hand, the principal 
object of the registry service is to secure 
safety and protection in handling, rather 
than merely the payment of indemnity in 
ease of loss. If you insure your parcel for 
less than its actual value, you run the risk 
of losing the difference between the value 
and the amount for which it was insured. 


FEATURE of the parcel post show- 
ing marked increase in popularity is 
the C.O.D. service, or that by which the 
post office makes collections for the send- 
ers of packages from the recipients. 
Payment for the collections is made by 
United States money orders. In 1913, 
the first year of the parcel post, 2,994,600 
C.O.D. packages were transmitted. In 
the fiscal year 1922 the number of these 
ackages had increased to 30,941,570. 
This service is utilized mostly by mail- 
order houses and other merchants. 

Occasionally merchants announce that 
the recipient of a packase may examine 
it before paying for it. Though such 
announcements probably are usually made 
in good faith, the fact is that under the 
postal regulations the contents of C.O.D. 
parcels may not be examined by the 
addressee until he has receipted for the 
package and paid all the charges. 

A few merchants have attempted to 
include in the amount to be collected 
charges for goods involved in some 

revious transaction, and so make Uncle 

am serve as a collector for bad debts. 
This practice is not countenanced by the 
foksi authorities. The C.O.D. charges 
on each parcel must cover only the con- 
tents of that particular parcel. The 
sending of articles C.O.D., when those 
articles have not been ordered, may by 
itself be construed as an attempt to 
defraud, and a violation of the law. 


Me FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Florsheim Shoes grow old as gracefully as a 

man who has taken good care of himself. 

They reflect the mellowing influence of time. 
The Beverly—Style M-132 


Most Styles $10 
Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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ls it Silk? 


A BUYER invariably asks that about Iron Clad 
No. sor although the price is only fifty cents a 
pair. A special artificial silk yarn plaited over 
mercerized yarn gives these socks a glossy, silk- 
like appearance and a soft silk-like texture. 


They have the dressiness of silk and yet wear like 
iron. You will find Iron Clads always re-inforced 
at the points of hardest wear. No. sor has a 
double sole, high spliced heel and extended toe. 


Price: 50c per pair (East of the Rockies) 
Sizes: 9 to 11% 


If your dealer hasn’t this sock, write us enclosing 
remittance and stating size and color wanted. 
Well send your order promptly, postage paid. 


Iron Clad 


No. 501 
Cooper, Wells & Company 
204 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 
Colors: 
Black 
White 
Grey 
African Brown 
Navy 
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AKE all seasons a 

time of Thanksgiving 

to those dear to you by sending 

frequent greetings in flowers. 

No earthly possessions are so 

valuable, so truly to be thankful 
for, as your friendships. 


Hold them, keep them, bind them 
closer with those messages of love 
that flowers so surely carry for you. 


Flowers may be delivered within a few 
hours to any address in the United States 
and Canada by means of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Service. Ask your 
local Florist to tell you how it is done. 


Hotels Need Trained Executives 
a E Seman tr tee 


j clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 

S field; fine living; quick advance- 

ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 

ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 

Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 
y” 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled highlands 
will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether wish- 
ing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own gour own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 


Fruitland Park, Florida. LEWIS HOTELTRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room 1414 Washington, D. C. 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
tion. Everybody loves them. Can't get 
enough. They come again and again 
for more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enor mous. 


High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 

successful business career. his simplified and 

complete High School Course—specially prepared 

for home study by leading professors—meets all 

requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 

ing professions. 

Ko matter what your business 

inclinations may be, you can’t 

hope to succeed without spe- 

urses cialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 

need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 

Bulletin. 

American School 

Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 

Dept. H-91, Chicago 


Quick success possible anywhere—citles, small towns, 
villages. market — crowded streets; surging 
throngs at arnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, 
bakeries, and so on. Possibilities unlimited! 
Need no expe! Little capital starts you on road to 
phenomenal rnings. Ira Shook, of Flint, did $375.75 in 
one day. He says in letter dated March 1, 1921 


—_— ee Eee 
2 Dept. H-91 
American School Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Bend me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
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Structural Engineer lots of It—in Crispettes. 
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—Cert. Public Accountant 


Employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 
Foremanship 
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Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 
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Addres: 1213 High Street Springfield, Ohio 
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Hearts and Fists 


(Continued from page 61) 


of a slender little ten thousand dollars? 
Tace, you’ve got a defect. I’ve noted it. 
You’re afraid of money. Lots of folks are. 
Money sort of overpowers ’em. Now I 
have my faults, but that isn’t one of them. 
... There is ten thousand dollars, isn’t 
there?” 

“To be sure.” 

“And there are folks who can get ten 
thousand dollars?” 

“Piles of ’em.” 

Larry shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘There 
you are. If there is that much money, 
and if somebody can get it, what’s the 
use of worrying? Made six hundred on our 
stove wood deal, didn’t we?” 

“Earned it,” said Tacitus. 

“T get the distinction, Well, I’m going 
out after the price of that timber. I’m 
going to come back with it—jyst to show 

ou. 

“Train robbin’ ’s gone out of style,” 
said Tacitus dryly. 

“Borrowing hasn’t,” Larry said suc- 
cinctly. “Think I’ll try the bank first.” 
“‘Tolley’s on the finance committee.” 

“Doesn’t cost anything extra to try,” 
said Larry, and off he went to the bank. 
He met with a great surprise: 

“Want to buy timber, eh? Why, I guess 
we can let you have that much. Secur- 
ity’s good. Ten thousand? Um.... Tell 
you how we'll fix it. You give us a sixty- 
day note. We like short-time paper for 
the examiner’s benefit on sizable amounts. 
Then we can renew until you’re ready to 
square up.” 

“Suits me,” said Larry, concealing sen- 
sations which might have upset the 
cashier could he have visualized them. 
The important thing was that the money 
was his, and the timber could be pur- 
chased... .The circumstances were suff- 
cient to arouse his suspicions—but also 
the exigencies made necessary the bor- 
rowing, no matter what he might suspect. 
He went back to his partner jubilant. 

“Got it, Tace,” he said. “Go buy your 
timber?” 

Tace shook his head. “Got it off’n the 
bank, eh? Ona sixty-day note? Um.... 
Promised to renew. Stop to figger what 
we're a-goin’ to do if them sixty Jove rolls 
around, and then they won’t renew?” 

“That,” said Larry, “is sixty days off. 
Maybe we'll be able to pay it off.’ 

“Maybe we'll be able to set on the ceil- 
in’ instid of the floor,” said Tacitus, “but 
I hain’t lookin’ forrud to it with confi- 


“I heard the train whistle,” said Larry. 
“Pll go to the post office and see if there’s 
any news of those shipments.” 


THE usual gathering of citizens was 
clustered in and before the post ofice 
discussing politics and disseminating gos- 
sip, with evident enjoyment of the great 
social hour of the day. Larry leaned 
against a tree to watch; for, of all created 
things, people were the most entertaining 
to him. 

He had explained this to Tacitus on 
one occasion. “It’s like this,” he said. “A 
tree is always a tree, and a pig is always a 
pig, and a steamboat is always a steam- 
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boat, but a human being! One of ’em may 
turn out to do anything or be anything. 
Never can tell what’s going on inside a 
suit of clothes. Folks ramify. No two of 
’em alike, and all their machinery is run 
with eccentrics. Remember the time old 
Orson Booth’s daughter came home from 
boarding-school with ideas about fresh 
air, and went to bed at thirty below zero 
with all the windows open? Orson’s teeth 
were in a glass of water beside his bed, 
and he had to hack ’em out of the ice 
with a pick before he could eat breakfast.” 

Suddenly the crowd became especially 
interesting to Larry—for Alexa Newton 
had arrived. She saw Larry and, with the 
lack of pretense and with that direct frank- 
ness which was a characteristic of her, she 
walked straight to him. 

“Larry,” she said abruptly, “what have 
you been doing?” 

“Hoping for the best,” he said. 

She shook her head: “No, you must 
have been up to something to make Uncle 
so savage.” 

“Uncle’s savage, eh? Tomahawk and 
war paint?” 

“ He burst out at breakfast this morning 
and talked about you outrageously. It 
wasn’t like him at all. He said that if 
he ever caught you about the house again 
he would—” 

“Did he call me a spriggins?” Larry 
asked hopefully. ‘‘Nobody’s done that 
for weeks.” 

Alexa smiled in spite of herself. ‘I 
think he must have forgotten that, but 
nobody would have missed it. Anyhow, 

ou are never to come to the house, and 
Tom to shun you at home and abroad.” 

“Which,” said Larry, “you are doing 
conscientiously.” 

“I had to tell you,” said Alexa. 

“Of course. Thank you, ma’am.... 
Did he mention that I am a disgrace to 
the town and that my overalls don’t fit?” 

“He said a great many things which I 
hope are not true,” said Alexa seriously. 

“Did they sound convincing?” 


HE put out her hand and touched his 
arm. ‘Oh, I don’t know what to think, 
or what todo. I was proud of you, Larry, 
when you resolved to stay and fight it out. 
I was proud of you in overalls selling stove 
wood, even if it was a piece of boyish 
bravado.” 
“We made six hundred dollars,” said 
Larry cheerfully; “hence, three meals a 


day. 

‘I want to believe in you, and I do be- 
lieve in you—no matter what they say. I 
know you’re honest, and I believe that 
underneath your surface of irresponsi- 
bility is something fine and good.” 

“You're right,” said Larry. ‘I’ve no- 
ticed that about myself.” 

“Don’t joke about it, please. You 
stayed here in town because—” 

“Because this is where you are, and 
from now on, where you are there shall I 
be, world without end, Amen.” 

“Please! . . . I encouraged you to stay. 
I feel responsible, and when E head these 
things being said—” 

Larry moved a step closer to her and 
his handsome, boyish face became grave 
and intense. “This is rather a public 
place, Alexa, for me to tell you that I 
have loved you ever since I was a kid, 
and shall keep on loving you as long as 
anything conscious remains of me. I 
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Stop Wendel Teach 


Pll Show You, FREE! 


Year after year you've seen my advertisement in all the leading 
publications, offering to teach you piano in quarter the usual 
time. Year after year my school has grown and grown until now 
I have far more students than were ever before taught by one 
man. In 1922 over two thousand students graduated from my 
Piano or Organ course and received their diplomas. 


iano 


Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons by 
mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my conservatory 
have grown as it has, obtained students in every State of the 
Union and, in fact, practically every civilized country of the 
world, unless it produced very unusual and satisfying RESULTS 
for its students? -See for yourself what it is that has brought 
my method so rapidly to the front. Write for free booklet and 
sample lessons. 


Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons without 
charge. In the past, I have always been opposed to sending out 
free lessons, even to persons who were seriously interested in my 
course. But my friends have insisted that I give everybody a 
chance to see for themselves just how simple, interesting and 
DIFFERENT my lessons are, and I have consented to try the 
experiment for a short time. Simply mail the coupon below 
or write-a postcard, and the 64-page booklet. and sample lessons 
will go to you at onee and without obligation. 


Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece 7 
on the piano or organ, not only in the original key, but % 
in all other keys as well. Most students practice (7 


months before they acquire this ability. It is made 
i ; 7 QUINN 
/ Q 


possible by my patented invention, the Colorotone. 


Another invention, obtainable only from me, is my 7 Conservatory 
hand-operated moving picture device, Quinn-dex. By 
means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in of Studio AM-72 
motion on the piano, and can learn just how to train / 598 Columbia Road 
your own fingers L: Boston, 25, Mass. 


7 Please send me, with- 
A out cost or obligation, 

your free booklet, “ How 
to Learn Piano or Organ,” 
£ free sample lessons and full 
f particulars of your method. 


When I say that I can teach you piano in 
quarter the usual time, do not think that this 
is too good to be true. Modern inventions 
and improved methods have accomplished 
just as great wonders in other branches 
of education. You at least owe it to 


yourself to investigate. Send coupon s N 
or postcard at once, before the offer 4 *Yame.—. = 
of free sample lessons is withdrawn. Address... 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers, and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
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Method. Leading Chicago Sys- | | Travel—see the 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Ès- country £ Franklin Inst.,Dept.D308,Rochester,N.Y. 
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Earn While Learning $1600 First Year S specimen Railway Postal Clerk Ex- 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years MEN--BOYS $ amination questions; (2) list of gov- 
perta for illustrated sstelog and. #2 18 UP & | ernment jobs now obtainable; (3) send 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE ¢_ free illustrated book,"’'Government Jobs." 
URSE'S EQUIPMENT. Mail Coupon 4° 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING | | Immediately Z Name. 
Dept. 712 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard hicago Address. 


MAGAZINES 


J.M. Hanson- Bennett Magazine Agency is the larg- 
est in the world. You can save moncy on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog fists more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONEY SAVER. Send us 
your name and address on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. De it now. 
Write for full 
Agents Wanted. “partiouar. 
J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


1001 Bailey Building - Chicago, Illinois 


Every Girl 
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BRACELET WATCH 


By Selling Fine Candies 
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shape, 25 year white gold-filled case. Ex- 
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adjusted movement. sit grosgrain ribbon 
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To Sales Managers, 
and other executives 
or employers of men 


A sure-fire 
Christmas remembrance 
for the ‘‘go-getters’”’ 


The man-to-man gift should be some- 
thing of a friendly, masculine sort—and 
something that doesn’t presume too much 
upon personal tastes. Men don’t like to be 
sentenced to wear neckties, scarf-pins, or 
other adornments of another’s choosing. 


As the ladies have not, as yet, taken up 
pipe-smoking, pipe-tobacco remains ‘‘he- 
stuff.” Nothing up-stage about it, either; 
since the first 
Indian pipe-of- 
peace, tobacco 
has been a sym- 
bol of democ- 
racy and the 
brotherhood of 
man, 


No harm is 
done if some 
lucky fellow 
gets two or three 
jars of tobacco 
from different 
friends. Duplicates 
are welcomed. The more, the merrier 
Christmas. 

Edgeworth is so generally liked that it’s 
a safe, sure-fire present for men. In the 
glass humidor jar it keeps in condition 
indefinitely. 


These 16-ounce jars are sold at $1.65 at 
all tobacco stores; but if your regular dealer 
hasn’t enough of them, we offer you this 
painless plan, just to relieve the pressure 
on Santa Claus: 


Send us $1.65 for each pound jar of Edge- 
worth to be sent out, a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
together with your personal greeting cards. 


We will pack each jar in an appropriate 
Christmas box, enclose your card, and send 
them all off in plenty of time to be delivered 
before December 25th. 


Personal—If you are not personally ac- 
quainted with Edgeworth, we will be glad 
to send you free samples—generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Kindly address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
If you will also include on your postcard 
the name and address of your regular to- 
bacco dealer, your courtesy will be ap- 
preciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber cannot 
supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Com- 
pany will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


is to buy a baby carriage or rent a fur- 
nished room. 

A great many people from out of town, 
when in the neighborhood of City Hall in 
the lower part of Manhattan, ask stran- 

ers for directions as to how to reach upper 
Broadway. Then they get the directions 
confused, take the elevated line that goes 
up the East Side of the city instead of the 
est Side, and thus, when they get to 
One Hundred and Tenth Street they are 
at least a mile and a half from where they 
want to go. This is how it happens that 
one of the commonest questions I hear 
from out-of-town people is, “Where is 
Broadway?” 

A man from Omaha made this mistake 
some time ago. After finding out from 
me how to get to Broadway, he seemed to 
think I could tell him everything else he 
wanted to know. Taking out a little 
notebook, he jotted down my answers to 
his questions. 

“What’s the best theatre in town?” he 
asked. 

“Do you mean the theatre or the play?” 

“The play, of course,” he said. 

So I named two or three plays I would 
have liked to see. 

“Where’s the white light district?” he 
asked. And when I had told him he said, 
“What else should I see while in town?” 

“Well,” I said, “if you’re like most 
out-of-town folks who ask me questions 

ou’ll want to see Brooklyn Bridge, St. 
John’s Cathedral, Riverside Drive, the 
Aquarium and the Battery, the New York 
Zoological Park, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the financial dis- 
trict—Wall Street and lower Broadway.” 

There was just one thing that this man 
thought he himself should go to see, and 
that was Brooklyn Bridge. When he 
asked me a second time how to get there, 
I told him all over again to take the ele- 
vated line he had come up-town on, and 
when he reached the City Hall station not 
to go down to the street but to follow the 
signs and walk right out on the bridge. 

“You don’t tell me you can get out on 
the bridge from up-stairs,” he said, and 
when I told him that he had understood 
me, he argued for quite a while that it was 
impossible, and that I must be mistaken. 
I came to the conclusion that, whereas 
Missouri is supposed to be their home, the 
real honest-to-goodness skeptics, who 
must be shown, come from Nebraska. 


Now and then when people have an 
urgent problem on their hands they 
go right to the station house and lay the 
matter before the lieutenant who is in 
charge there. A woman with a shawl over 
her head and carrying a platter covered 
by a napkin went to a station house some 
time ago and said to the lieutenant some- 
thing that sounded like this: 

“Iss dat goot?” 

“Good?” said the lieutenant. “It 
smells good to me! Suppose you take the 
napkin off and let me see!” 

hile taking the napkin off and reveal- 
ing a roast of meat, the woman explained 
that she was not asking if the roast was 
“good” but if it was “goat.” 

“I bought a roast of lamb,” she said in 
broken English, “but my husband tasted 
it this noon and he says it’s goat! I have 
to find out before I take it back”? 

“Oh, goat!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 
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Robinson 
Reminder 
—the coupon 
memo book that never 
lets one miss an en- 
agement, neglect a task, or 
e orget an idea. 
Just jot it down—do it—tear it out— 
leaving live notes only~ 
In eight kinde of leather, and styles for men 
and women, at this wide range of prices. 
Name in gold Vest Pocket Ladies’size Coat Pocket 
on cover size with Pencil size 
25 cents extra 6x3in. 33%x2% in. 7x3! in. 
Pearl Grain Leather $1.00 $1.25 
Cross Grain Leather 1.50 1.50 
Cowhide 
Morocco 
pate 
n 
Seal x d 
Seal, Gold Corners 7.50 6.50 
Patent Leather, Ladies’ size $1.50; Hand decorated, $2.00. 
Robinson Reminder Billfold $1.75 and $3.00. 

Robinson Readipad—Its handsome appear- 
ance wins it a place in any office or home. Rub- 
ber feet prevent scratching or slipping. Pencil 
anda fresh coupon always handy. Saves paper. 
Perpetual calendar. Brass, or Art Green $1.50. 
Bronze Finish, $2. 

Hand 

Decorated 

Battersea 
Enamel $2.25 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
830 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Ilinois 
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Meyer Both Com any, the largest 
Commercial Drgeaization in the 
World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory. This well-paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi 
cal artists ameng our graduates, Write us. 
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Experiences of a “Cop,” by JoHN FALLON 


COLORED EDGE 


Rotary Addressers 


| $30 to $75 
| 


Elliott Address Cards 
come in 8 different colors 


HE ELLIOTT 
Addressing Sys- 

tem is the only one 
giving the complete 
index value of col- 
ored cards. The 
edges, as well as faces 
and backs, of Elliott 
Address Cards are 
colored. 
It is unnecessary to leaf 
over and look at the 
FRONT of each card to 
distinguish its color-clas- 
sification in file. 
This Advertisement ts 
No. 4 of a series ex- 
plaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from 
these 17 viewpoints:— 

1. Visibility 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 

3. hides Cards 
4. Colored Edge Index 
5. Noise 
6. “‘Makeready"’ 
Z 
8. 


~ Foot Lever Addressers 


$150 


Electric Addresser—$300 


. Index Tabs 
. Weight 
9. Bulk 
10. Speed 
11. Safety 
12. Simplicity 
13. Cleanliness 
14. Flexibility 
15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK 
illustrating all o, 
the above 17 Points. 


Automatic Envelope Feed 
Addresser— $500 
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À Envelope Sealer—$45 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 
Machine Co. 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts any ordinary cook 
stove into a gas stove. 
OXO-GAS is made from 
kerosene and air. Cheaper, 
cleaner and more efficient 
than coal. Responsible dis- 
tributors wanted. 


GLORIA LIGHT CO. 
134N.May St. Chicago, Ill. 


Travelogues 
by DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 


brilliant gravure plates, size 
inches, on specially made, heavy plate 


Paper, suitable for framing. 


Spiga Chet ter ste 
The Holy Land. 
One Dollar for All Five 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


“T see. Well, you’ve come to the wrong 
tribunal to have that question settled. 
I’m sorry; but you'll have to go to the 
Board of Health.” 

One of the commonest complaints that 
I hear is that wholesale or retail milk de- 
livery men make unnecessary noise during 
the small hours of the morning. This 
complaint usually comes from people who 
live in fine residential neighborhoods. 
Sometimes they write in to Police Head- 
quarters about it, and sometimes they 
come directly to me. 

A man who lives in a house near Fifth 
Avenue said to me the other day, “Will 
you see if you can do anything about this? 
‘There’s been an awful racket in this street 
about two a. Mm. for the past two or three 
weeks. Several milk drivers pass by, and 
if they don’t hollo, ‘Geddap, geddap!’ 
to their horses, they hollo, ‘Hello, Jim!’ 
or ‘Hello, Ike!’ to each other. It’s begin- 
ning to tell on my nerves!” 

hen this word is passed along to the 
offenders I generally find that they have 
been merely thoughtless without intention 
to annoy. They correct their noisy hab- 
its, but maybe a few months later I'll 
have to speak to them again. 

I have found that the easiest type of 
man to get along with is the rich man 
who has made his money himself. You can 
tell from the way he speaks to you that 
he himself was once a struggler along the 
highway of life. The man who has inher- 
ited money seems never to have had 
enough hard knocks to know what the 
average man is up against. 


A GOOD many people seem to think 
that the only side to a question is the 
one they have to present. The other day 
a man came to me and said, “Officer, I’m 
paying twenty-five dollars a month for 
four rooms, and the landlord isn’t furnish- 
ing hot water. I’ve complained again and 
again. Now I want you to help me out.” 

“What do you think I can do for you?” 
I asked. “It looks to me as though you 
would have to go to the Magistrate’s 
Court.” 

“Go along with me right now,” the man 
urged. “Tm going to call on my landlord 
and demand that he furnish hot water. 
If he doesn’t, I’m going to beat him up!” 

Further conversation convinced me 
that this man really expected to get into 
a fight with his landlord, and thought I 
was cheating him of his just satisfaction 
because I wouldn’t act as his reserve. 

There are people in my district who 
have been bringing me their troubles for 
the past eight or ten years. One of them, 
a eal, lean, thin, stringy woman with a 
voice like a Ronneraph baal out of gear, 
blames all her troubles on her husband. 
Every times she sees me she comes up to 
say, “Here I am again! My husband is 
going out every night! He won’t stay 
home! I wish you’d see about it!” ` 

Sometimes she comes to me at night 
and makes a complaint which compels me 
to go with her to find her husband. On 
several occasions we have found him at 
the home of one of his men friends en- 
gaged in a harmless game of cards. The 
wife goes right in and breaks up the game, 
accuses her husband of spending too much 
time away from home, and scolds until he 
is so infuriated he can’t enjoy his evening 
ay more. Then he does go home. 

his man said to me once, “My wife is 
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No Grinding Legs N oise 


Whiz Gear Grease will follow the 
Gears under the heaviest load, forming 
a filmy cushion between the metal parts 
that prevents grinding and noise. Its 
density is practically unaffected by heat 
or cold which meas efficient gear lub- 
rication at all times. 


Make sure that you get hiz Gear 
Grease next time. Your car will start 
easier, run more quietly, and go further 
per gallon of gas. 


It’s easy to buy - Whiz Products are 
sold by 74,892 dealers throughout the 
country. There are 98 hiz Quality 


products to make cars look well and 


| Vedlo this 
Handy Manual 


It tells in the simplest 
manner how to find 
motor troubles and fix 
them. Just say on a 
post card “Send your 
book 44." 
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THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 
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Serve and Save 


The American Magazine 


This Gift 


—lifetime shaving comfort 


GE Rubberset Shaving Brushes, 
daily reminders of your thought- 
fulness. 


Any beard softens faster as Rub- 
berset’s fine, full bristles work up a 
speedy, generous lather. 


Each bristle is gripped everlast- 
ingly in hard rubber. The bristles 
stay in. None come out to mix with 
the lather and hinder shaving. Each 
Rubberset Brush, whether 35cor $40, 
is guaranteed—unconditionally. 
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Da 


Order one for each man on your 
list. For sale everywhere. Rubber- 
set Co., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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$1800 for a Story! 
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Y: 1 to write, too. ical 
ona ee of ingtryction will give you the training "ight in Your 
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e being made. Write Ti N 
Sse SUSO SIER STIT UTE, Shori story oN 
Dept. 106-C Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Wonderful, Easy System—The Boyd. 100 to 150 
words a minute in 30 days. Dictation the first week. Writers 
hold World's Record. Big demand for trained Stenographers 
and Private Secretaries. Learn a profession that paya big. 
Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 

CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
801 Reaper Block Chicago, Iil. 


Fix it with 
BERNARD 
=m PLIERS 


> 4 the days work 
\ goes easier 


The Original and Only Genuine 


e 
Their sliding-cord action and Fingers 
with superhuman strength, Bernards 
do all the pesky jobs around the house, 
and save time, money and temper. 
Useful every day in the year. Learn 
to depend upon Bernards. They cut 
and grip as no other pliers can. At 


good Hardware Stores. 
Booklet “A” Free on Request 


BERNARD Kq 
PLIERS | 


” We. SCHOLLHORN CO, Say 
NEW HAVEN .CONN OUTHOL OTTER 


fine web maintain equal lightness 
on both shoulders when you bend 
or reach. 
Wear Presidents and your waist- 
band loose —for free-acting muscles 
and health. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
Be sure “President” is on the buckle. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write 'us, 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


all right. Don’t pay too much attention 
to what she says. She's just a little over- 
zealous, that’s all.” He is, I believe, a 
pretty good-natured man and very ac- 
commodating. One day, when I told him 
that his wife was constantly after me be- 
cause he was playing truant, he said, 
“Well, I'll fix that for you. I'll stay home 
every night for a week so that you can 
have a little time off!” 

The other complainer for whose trou- 
bles I am a reservoir is a landlord who 
owns a tenement house. He hasn’t failed 
to have a complaint at least once in two 
weeks during the past ten years. I under- 
stand that his house brings him in a ve 
good income, but you’d never get this sd 
mission from him. 

When he meets me on the street he 
never says, “Good morning,” but always 
something like this: “Huht You again!” 
Then he begins his daily groan, which 
goes like this: 

“T don’t know what I am going to do. 
All my money is in that house. The walls 
are being torn down, the back windows 
have been broken, and now they’ve taken 
some of the bricks out of the chimney, 
though I can’t imagine what they want 
with them. The janitress won’t pay any 
attention to her duties, and when I com- 
plain to my tenants they simply tell me to 
clear out. I wish the police would advise 
me what to do.” 

When I ask him what he wants the po- 
lice to do, he says, “Lock up the people 
who are destroying my property or collect 
damages for repairs.’ Kecently, I lo- 
cated two boys who had broken windows 
in his house. He talked it over with me 
and I said I could arrest the boys if he 


wanted to make a complaint. 

“Will the court order me paid damages 
for the broken windows?” he asked. 

When I told him I couldn’t make any 
promise of that he said he figured the 
time he would have to spend in making a 
complaint and in going to court as a wit- 
ness would be out of his own pocket. So 
he spent another fifteen minutes just com- 
plaining about his hard lot. 

The other day I met him on the street 
at two-thirty in the morning. ‘What are 
you doing out at this time of night?” I 
asked him. 

“See!” he cried. “Isn’t it terrible? I 
can’t sleep. I came out to see if my build- 
ing was still there. I dreamed that my 
tenants were tearing it all to pieces, and 
then I dreamed that they had set fire to 
the ruins. Its awful! Oh, my, my, my, 
my! Im sorry for the day I ever put a 
dollar in that house!” 3 


A NIGHT most of my time is spent in 
looking over the stores and loungers 
along my post. When you see a man 
walking rapidly along late at night you 
don’t bother ae him. He is probably 
leaving a friend’s home or returning from 
some business errand. But when you pass a 
man two or three times who is loitering in 
the same neighborhood, it’s a good plan 
to ask him what he is doing. 

Last winter, at one-ten A. M., when I 
was patrolling on Third Avenue between 
rogth and 106th streets, I passed a pros- 

erous haberdasher’s shop which I had 
kaom well for years. The proprietor al- 
ways keeps an up-to-date line of goods, 
silk shirts, silk hose, and other furnishings. 
I gave the place a casual glance and every- 


Experiences of a “Cop,” by Jonn FALLON 


thing about the store looked all right. 
Then I noticed that the door into the hall- 
way next the store was slightly ajar, not 
more than three inches. However, there 
was no lookout stationed outside, as is 
usually the case when a burglary is being 
committed. 

“Its funny,” I said to myself. “It 
must be ten years now I’ve noticed that 
poeta door shut tight every night. 

omething must be wrong.” 

I pushed the door a trifle more, and saw 
that the light at the end of the hallway 
was out. I listened—and could hear the 
soft tap of a hammer on a chisel. Then I 
heard sounds which told me lath and 
plaster were being pried off. 

“I wonder if those fellows have got a 
gat (gun)?” I said to myself, but figured 
that, even if they had, I couldn’t risk 
time to get help. So I pulled out my gun, 
pushed the door in softly, and rushed 
down upon them in the dark, grabbing for 
a collar. The fellow I came up against 
was a big, heavy-set man. Though he 
tried hard to break away, he quieted 
down when I pushed the muzzle of my 
gun into che pie of his stomach. His two 
young confederates did get away. 

The man I had caught wanted to argue 
with me there in the dark. He said he 
had stumbled into the hallway when look- 
ing for a friend, and now knew he had got 
into the wrong place. It was the usual 
line of talk, but didn’t amount to much 
alongside the real evidence. 

In the wall between the hall and the 
haberdasher’s shop there was a hole a 
foot and a half square. Already a lot of 
the store’s stock had been taken out 
through the hole and piled in the hall- 
way. When I came along they were mak- 
ing the hole bigger, so that one of the 
young fellows could crawl inside and pass 
out mere. The man I caught proved to 
be a criminal with a long record, and is 
now in jail. 


[HERE are eleven thousand policemen 
in New York. Every morning we re- 
port to the station house to which we are 
assigned. Inspection is held at seven-fifty- 
five. By eight o’clock we receive orders 
of the captain for the day and then march 
from the station, each man going to his 
post to relieve the man who has been on 
duty for the preceding eight hours. The 
day is divided into three shifts of eight 
hours each, from eight to four, from four 
to twelve, and from twelve to eight. The 
shifts change every six days. 

My tour for some time past has been 6n 
Lexington Avenue between Ninety-first 
and Ninety-sixth Streets, and extends 
half way down each block. Once every 
hour, da 
“ring in. 
phone of his post and calls the lieutenant 
or sergeant at the station house. When- 
ever he sees a green light bob up on his 
post—it can be seen five blocks away—he 
must call up atonce. Then the lieutenant 
may tell the officer to go to the home of 
John Smith’s relatives and notify them 
that John Smith has been injured and has 
been taken to a certain hospital. Some- 
times the patrolman himself has some- 
thing special to report. He may want 
„help because of a disturbance in his dis- 
trict, or he may just want to announce 
that there is a dead dog or cat in the 
street that needs to be got out of the way. 


and night, a policeman must | 
” That is, he Foes to the tele- 


YOUR MILK 
is pure ~~ 
when you 
get it. 
KEEP IT SO 


AH the way from the cow to your doorstep 
your milk is protected by your milkman. 


But, in your home, you are responsible. Germs 
swarm. umbs and ice-picks are used where 
sanitation should be most carefully observed. 
Milk is polluted. You and your children suffer. 


It is so unnecessary. Perfection Milk Bottle Caps give 
complete protection. They lift by a reinforced tab which 
will not tear off. Use them over and over. 


Try thoni yourself. We’ll send you a month’s supply 
FR There’s no trouble, no expense; no bothersome 
salesman will call. Simply mail the coupon for a month’s 
free supply of caps. Then tell your milkman you want 

im to use them on your milk bottles in the future. Just 
mail the coupon. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP „no 


THE 
SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me a 
month's supply of Perfection Caps. 


This is the Perfection 
Milk Bottle Cap with the 
Reinforced Tab that won't 
tear off, Use it time afier 
time. It keeps your milk 
free from dirt and odors, 


AND. PROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION-PULL CAPS 
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RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth 
by anointing freely 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Tnentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


Prepare at home by our 
training course. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
_Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurses. 
N Twenty years of success; 12,500 
ae i graduates. Two months’ trial. 
nem, Send for catalog with free les- 

son on Massage of the Face. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
375 N. Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new ‘simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week and 
pme you steady work. Write for full particu- 
and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
uthorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
115 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 
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White’s Weather Prophet Weather 

™ forecasts the weather 8 

to 24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy but a scientifically constructed 

© instrument working automatically. 

Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


TELL 


Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
ures of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, 
who come in and out to be. $ 25 


story of Hansel and Gretel, 
away free with each order. 


40, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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—lifetime shaving comfort 


IVE Rubberset Shaving Brushes, 
daily reminders of your thought- 
fulness. 


Any beard softens faster as Rub- 
berset’s fine, full bristles work up a 
speedy, generous lather. 


Each bristle is gripped ever/ast- 
ingly in hard rubber. The bristles 
stay in. None come out to mix with 


the lather and hinder shaving. Each 
Rubberset Brush, whether 35cor $40, 
is guaranteed—unconditionally. 
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Order one for each man on your 
list. For sale everywhere. Rubber- 
set Co., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Their sliding-cord action and 
fine web maintain equal lightness 
on bothshoulders when you bend 
or reach. 

Wear Presidents and your waist- 


band loose —for free-acting muscles 
and health. 


with superhuman strength, Bernards 
do all the pesky jobs around the house, 
and save time, money and temper. 
Useful every day in the year. Learn 
to depend upon Bernards. They cut 
and grip as no other pliers can. At 
good Hardware Stores. 


Booklet “A” Free on Request 
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Every Pair Guaranteed 
Be sure “President” is on the buckle. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write ‘us. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


all right. Don’t pay too much attention 
to what she says. She’s just a little over- 
zealous, that’s all.” He is, I believe, a 
pretty goog natured man and very ac- 
commodating. One day, when I told him 
that his wife was constantly after me be- 
cause he was playing truant, he said, 
“Well, PII fix that for you. I'll stay home 
every night for a week so that you can 
have a little time off!” 

The other complainer for whose trou- 
bles I am a reservoir is a landlord who 
owns a tenement house. He hasn’t failed 
to have a complaint at least once in two 
weeks during the past ten years. I under- 
stand that his house brings him in a ve 
good income, but you’d never get this sd 
mission from him. 

When he meets me on the street he 
never says, “Good morning,” but always 
something like this: “Huht You again!” 
Then he begins his daily groan, which 
goes like this: 

“I don’t know what I am going to do. 
All my money is in that house. The walls 


‘are being torn down, the back windows 


have been broken, and now they’ve taken 
some of the bricks out of the chimney, 
though I can’t imagine what they want 
with them. The janitress won’t pay any 
attention to her duties, and when I com- 
plain to my tenants they simply tell me to 
clear out. I wish the police would advise 
me what to do.” 

When I ask him what he wants the po- 
lice to do, he says, “Lock up the people 
who are destroying my property or collect 
damages for repairs.’ Recently, I lo- 
cated two boys who had broken windows 
in his house. He talked it over with me 
and I said I could arrest the boys if he 


wanted to make a complaint. 

“Will the court order me paid damages 
for the broken windows?” he asked. 

When I told him I couldn’t make any 
promise of that he said he figured the 
time he would have to spend in making a 
complaint and in going to court as a wit- 
ness would be out of his own pocket. So 
he spent another fifteen minutes just com- 
plaining about his hard lot. 

The other day I met him on the street 
at two-thirty in the morning. “What are 
you doing out at this time of night?” I 
asked him. 

“See!” he cried. “Isn’t it terrible? I 
can’t sleep. I came out to see if my build- 
ing was still there. I dreamed that my 
tenants were tearing it all to pieces, and 
then I dreamed that they had set fire to 
the ruins. It’s awful! Oh, my, my, my, 
my! I’m sorry for the day I ever put a 
dollar in that house!” š 


A! NIGHT most of my time is spent in 
looking over the stores and loungers 
along my post. When you see a man 
walking rapidly along late at night you 
don’t bother about him. He is probably 
leaving a friend’s home or returning from 
some business errand. But when you pass a 
man two or three times who is loitering in 
the same neighborhood, it’s a good plan 
to ask him what he is doing. 

Last winter, at one-ten A. M., when I 
was patrolling on Third Avenue between 
tonk and 106th streets, I passed a pros- 

erous haberdasher’s shop which I had 
kaona well for years. The proprietor al- 
ways keeps an up-to-date line of goods, 
silk shirts, silk hose, and other furnishings. 
I gave the place a casual glance and every- 
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thing about the store looked all right. 
Then I noticed that the door into the hall- 
way next the store was slightly ajar, not 
more than three inches. owever, there 
was no lookout stationed outside, as is 
usually the case when a burglary is being 
committed. 

“It’s funny,” I said to myself. “It 
must be ten years now I’ve noticed that 
particular door shut tight every night. 
Something must be wrong.” 

I pushed the door a trifle more, and saw 
that the light at the end of the hallway 
was out. i listened—and could hear the 
soft tap of a hammer on a chisel. Then I 
heard sounds which told me lath and 
plaster were being pried off. 

“I wonder if those fellows have got a 
gat (gun)?” I said to myself, but figured 
that, even if they had, I couldn’t risk 
time to get help. SoI pulled out my gun, 
pushed the door in softly, and rushed 
down upon them in the dark, grabbing for 
a collar. The fellow I came up against 
was a big, heavy-set man. Though he 
tried hard to break away, he quieted 
down when I pushed the muzzle of my 
gun into the pit of his stomach. His two 
young confederates did get away. 

The man I had caught wanted to argue 
with me there in the dark. He said he 
had stumbled into the hallway when look- 
ing for a friend, and now knew he had got 
into the wrong place. It was the usual 
line of talk, but didn’t amount to much 
alongside the real evidence. 

In the wall between the hall and the 
haberdasher’s shop there was a hole a 
foot and a half square. Already a lot of 
the store’s stock had been taken out 
through the hole and piled in the hall- 
way. When I came along they were mak- 
ing the hole bigger, so that one of the 
young fellows could crawl inside and pass 
out mere. The man I caught proved to 
be a criminal with a long record, and is 
now in jail. 


"THERE are eleven thousand policemen 
in New York. Every morning we re- 
port to the station house to which we are 
assigned. Inspection is held at seven-fifty- 
five. By eight o’clock we receive orders 
of the captain for the day and then march 
from the station, each man going to his 
post to relieve the man who has been on 
duty for the preceding eight hours. The 
day is divided into three shifts of eight 
hours each, from eight to four, from four 
to twelve, and from twelve to eight. The 
shifts change every six days. 

My tour for some time past has been ón 
Lexington Avenue between Ninety-first 
and Nincty-iech Streets, and extends 
half way down each block. Once every 
hour, day and night, a policeman must 
“ring in.” That is, he goes to the tele- 
phone of his post and calls the lieutenant 
or sergeant at the station house. When- 
ever he sees a green light bob up on his 
post—it can be seen five blocks away—he 
must call up at once. Then the lieutenant 
may tell the officer to go to the home of 
John Smith’s relatives and notify them 
that John Smith has been injured and has 
been taken to a certain hospital. Some- 
times the patrolman himself has some- 
thing special to report. He may want 
help because of a disturbance in his dis- 
trict, or he may just want to announce 
that there is a dead dog or cat in the 
street that needs to be got out of the way. 
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“I pass’ — 


Have you ever sat in a fairly stiff game of Bridge, and held a lot of 
aces, kings and things, and been afraid to bid because you didn’t know 
whether it should be no trump or a couple of spades? 

If you have, and if you are really interested in improving your game, enabling you 


not caly to keep pace with but lead others in your set, you should immediately secure 
a copy o 


“AUCTION TO WIN’? 
By E. V. Shepard 


Mr. Shepard, as President of Shepard’s Studio, Inc., located at 20 West 54th St., 
New York City—the first duly incorporated College of Auction Bridge—has had the 
advice and approval of all the other experts connected with him in the Studio—all of 
whom are internationally known. In fact, “Auction to Win,” is the, remarkable result 
of a real need for an adequate text-book. 


The book is clear and logical, simple enough for beginners and complete enough for 


the advanced player. Itis thoroughly practica 
do wonders for your game. Fully illustrated. 


At all Book Stores or Direct From Publisher, $2.00 
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416 West 13th St. New York City 


and workable, one reading of which will 


profits. It would have been better, both 
for him and for us, if we had been less 
generous; but we were grateful, and ap- 
preciative of his ability, and wanted to 
show it. 

I know now that it is an unwise thing 
suddenly to shower money on the aver- 
age man. He must get it more gradually, 
or his system can’t stand it. 

“This chap took the bonus we gave him 
and invested 3 it in new clothes and a car. 
He moved from Brooklyn to Riverside 
Drive. He had been getting down to 
business ahead of his subordinates. Now 
he began coming in late. He had been the 
last man to leave; now he was the first. 

“In conference he assumed an authori- 
tative air, and frequently contradicted 
others for the sake of demonstrating his 
importance, but without having any con- 
structive ideas to offer. He grew hard to 

et along with; his clerks disliked to work 
for him, and "his turn-over of labor in 
the store began to go above normal. He 
offended customers, because he thought 
he was too big a man to bother long with 
a mere purchaser. 

“Briefly, he was suffering from a bad 
case of swelled head; and unless a radical 
cure could be effected his value to us, and 
to himself, would soon be nil. 

“After a few talks with him I made up 
my mind that he never could be shown 
that he was going wrong so long as he 
had a good ‘eb and plenty of money. He 
was ready for a dose of bitter medicine. 

“T suspected, from his style of living, 
that he had not saved much money, and 
I thought that a few weeks, or months, 
off the pay roll would bring him to a 
reasonable frame of mind. So | forced him 
to resign. 

“To my surprise, the weeks passed and 
I heard nothing from him. I expected him 
to turn up, ready to take his medicine 
when his money ran out, but no such thing 
happened. I had intended to give him a 
lecture, and take him on again in a 
subordinate position. When he didn’t 
show up I instituted inquiries and learned 
that he had taken a job clerking in 
another store. He had moved bac 
Brooklyn with his family, and his car 
had been sold. I forgot im for a time, 
but I learned after a while that he was 
saving a little’ money—although his 
sala pik less than a third of what we 
had aying him. 

“Then began watching him. 

“It seems that when he lost his job, 
he suddenly realized all the things I 
would have told him, and he preferred 
to mix his own dose and swallow it. He 
is on the way to being a valuable man, 
and I must be careful that someone else 
doesn’t get him. 


ASKED Fain if he was a salesman— 

if he had a natural taste for selling, 
and he still devoted time to it. 

He remarked that at one time he had 
been the best salesman he had; but 
added with a smile that at that time he 
was the only one. 

“But I dG like selling,” he went on, 
seriously; “and I am selling every day. It 
is true that I no longer wait on customers 
in the stores. But I am busy a good part 
of my time selling the organization to my 
own employees. Advertising w ill bring 
people into the stores, but it won’t make 
them buy. They have to find the right 
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Not long ago the father of a girl 
working in one of his stores called him up. 

“Mr. Fain,” he said, “our girl hasn’t 
been home for two days. She had a fuss 
with her mother, and now she won’t 
come home, and we are awfully worried 
about her. Can you do anything?” 

Fain said he would try. He sent for the 
girl. In a flood of tears in his office, she 
told about the quarrel with her mother— 
a typical family quarrel about nothing, 
and all the bitterer for it. She was 
ashamed to go home, she said, because 
she had said such terrible things to her 
mother. 

Fain put her in his car and took her 
home. Her mother received her with open 
arms, and that was the end of that. 

“Tt didn’t amount to much, after all,” 
Fain shrugged; “but it could have been 
a lot worse.” 

While I was talking with him his tele- 
phone tinkled. 

Fain said, “Yes, Joe.... Well, I’m 
sorry to hear it.... You must take care 
of yourself... . No, better not go back 
to-day. Take another day or two and be 
careful of yourself. We can’t have you 
sick.” 

I said, “Was that one of your people?” 

He nodded. 

“One of your executives?” 

“No,” he admitted; “that was an 
assistant salesman in one of the stores.” 

How many men, heads of big businesses, 
could an assistant salesman reach on the 
telephone? How many assistant salesmen 
are earnestly adjured by their employers 
to “take another day or two”? That sizes 
Fain up. He has never had any labor 
trouble, he remarks simply. His people 
are like one big family. 


AIN’S business is so organized that 

any man can drop out without notice 
and for any reason whatsoever, and things 
will run smoothly just the same. From 
his own job down, every position has an 
understudy who can step in and take hold 
at a moment’s notice. In the stores the 
manager who is in charge has two under- 
studies. The assistant manager shares the 
manager’s duties at all times, and is 
responsible to him; and the head of stock 
is kept informed of policies and methods, 
so that in the unlikely event of both the 
manager and assistant manager going out 
together, the head of the stock could take 
the helm. 

A man who was formerly a member of 
Fain’s organization was responsible for 
this systematizing, although his share was 
indirect and he has not profited by it 
personally. 

“There was one man who came to us 
some years ago,” said Fain, “as a sales- 
man in one of the stores. He was good. 
In fact, he was wonderful. Within a few 
weeks, by sheer merit, he had been pro- 
moted to be assistant, and then store 
manager. When he had been with us about 
two years we opened a big new store, and 
as a matter of course we gave him the 
managership. 

“We used to call him into the main office 
to get his ideas whenever any important 
questions of policy were to be discussed. 

“To keep his interest, we not only 
depended on him more and more but 
when we put him in the new store we gave 
him a large cash bonus and, in addition 
to a good salary, a percentage of the 
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Have you ever sat in a fairly stiff game of Bridge, and held a lot of 
aces, kings and things, and been afraid to bid because you didn’t know 
whether it should be no trump or a couple of spades? 


If you have, and if you are really interested in improving your game, enabling you 
not only to keep pace with but lead others in your set, you should immediately secure 
a copy of 
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whom are internationally known. In fact, “Auction to Win,” is the. remarkable result 
of a real need for an adequate text-book. 


The book is clear and logical, simple enough for beginners and complete enough for 
the advanced player. It is thoroughly practical and workable, one reading of which will 
do wonders for your game. Fully illustrated. 


At all Book Stores or Direct From Publisher, $2.00 
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profits. It would have been better, both 
for him and for us, if we had been less 
generous; but we were grateful, and ap- 
preciative of his ability, and wanted to 
show it. 

I know now that it is an unwise thing 
suddenly to shower money on the aver- 
age man. He must get it more gradually, 
or his system can’t stand it. 

“This chap took the bonus we gave him 
and invested it in new clothes and a car. 
He moved from Brooklyn to Riverside 
Drive. He had been getting down to 
business ahead of his subordinates. Now 
he began coming in late. He had been the 
last man to leave; now he was the first. 

“In conference he assumed an authori- 
tative air, and frequently contradicted 
others for the sake of demonstrating his 
importance, but without having any con- 
structive ideas to offer. He grew hard to 

et along with; his clerks disliked to work 
for him, and his turn-over of labor in 
the store began to go above normal. He 
offended customers, because he thought 
he was too big a man to bother long with 
a mere purchaser. 

“Briefly, he was suffering from a bad 
case of swelled head; and unless a radical 
cure could be effected his value to us, and 
to himself, would soon be nil. 

“After a few talks with him I made up 
my mind that he never could be shown 
that he was going wrong so long as he 
had a good job and plenty of money. He 
was ready for a dose of bitter medicine. 

“I suspected, from his style of living, 
that he had not saved much money, and 
I thought that a few weeks, or months, 
off the pay roll would bring him to a 
reasonable frame of mind. Sol forced him 
to resign. 

“To my surprise, the weeks passed and 
I heard nothing from him. I expected him 
to turn up, ready to take his medicine 
when his money ran out, but no such thing 
happened. I had intended to give him a 
lecture, and take him on again in a 
subordinate position. When he didn’t 
show up I instituted inquiries and learned 
that he had taken a job clerking in 
another store. He had moved back to 
Brooklyn with his family, and his car 
had been sold. I forgot hon for a time, 
but I learned after a while that he was 


saving a little’ money—although his 
salary was less than a third of what we 
had been paying him. 

“Then I began watching him. 


“It seems that when he lost his job, 
he suddenly realized all the things I 
would have told him, and he preferred 
to mix his own dose and swallow it. He 
is on the way to being a valuable man, 
and I must be careful that someone else 
doesn’t get him. 


ASKED Fain if he was a salesman— 

if he had a natural taste for selling, 
and he still devoted time to it. 

He remarked that at one time he had 
been the best salesman he had; but 
added with a smile that at that time he 
was the only one. 

“But I do like selling,” he went on, 
seriously; “‘and I am selling every day. It 
is true that I no longer wait on customers 
in the stores. But I am busy a good part 
of my time selling the organization to my 
own employees. Advertising will bring 
people into the stores, but it won’t make 
them buy. They have to find the right 
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atmosphere in the store if their transac- 
tions are going to be satisfactory to them 
and profitable to us. So I sell the organi- 
zation so hard to the clerks that they 
can’t help selling it to the customers. 

“We have a rule here,” he added, “‘that 
if one of our employees is dissatisfied with 
our methods he either has to show us that 
his way is better, or leave. We are always 
ready to listen to anyone who has some- 
thing new and better to offer, but it must 
be the real thing. If he can’t sell us, and 
we can’t sell him, then we part company.” 

About ninety per cent of Fain’s cus- 
tomers are women. He says that men 
take the merchant’s word for the quality 
of the goods, and are seldom stung. Wom- 
en want to investigate for themselves. 

Buying a pair of stockings, a man says, 
“Are they ure silk? All right! Wrap 
them up!” Aroan says, “Are they pure 
silk? Let me see them.” 

Fain says all that the women want is a 
square deal, and they won’t take any 
more than is coming to them; but they 
want to be sure about it. 

“We sell silk hose with the under- 
standing that we will repair all ‘runs’ free 
of charge. If a woman brings a stocking 
back with a run in it, we will knit it over 
fcr her so that even an expert could never 
tell that it had been repaired. 

“If a woman wanted to take advantage 
of us she could easily de it. There are no 
strings to that offer. We would repair 
the stockings as often as she brought them 
back. But they don’t impose on us.” 

“You mean,” I suggested, “that you 
are relying on human inertia. It is too 
much trouble to bring them back. Isn’t 
that it?” 

“No,” he answered; “the women won’t 
bring them back any more than they ought 
to. They know what’s right as well as we 
do.” And then he uttered the dictum on 
which he had built up his business. “You 
can leave it to their conscience,” he said. 
“All they want is a square deal—no 
more.” 

Once a month Fain holds what he calls 
his “‘classes in ambition.” 


SCHOOL-TEACHER educates you 

by working out problems as examples 
for you,” he explained. “Once a month I 
call my executives together and tell them 
the story of some man who has made his 
way, in spite of difficulties. 

“I think the best way to encourage a 
man to do his best for himself is to show 
him by a practical example how some 
other man did the same thing. So I devote 
the whole of the conference to one man 
who has made an outstanding record 
by his own efforts. 

Fain has evolved a very simple formula 
for achievement. 

“Not every man,” he said, “can do big 
things, for not every man has all the 
requisites. But most men can do mod- 
erately well by following one simple 
direction: 

“Stick to one thing! Don’t be changing 
around continually. The passage of time 
will help as much as anything else to bring 
a man to the front in his chosen occupa- 
tion. If he just hangs on, through thick 
and thin, whether he has great natural 
ability or not, years of experience will 

ive him a certain facility. And old Father 
ime, with the sweeping of his scythe, will 
eliminate his competitors one by one.” 
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free. 
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Cook Books 


are enemies 


of —/ 
teeth and gums 


HE DENTISTS of the United 
States are engaged ina daily 
struggle against the cooks. 


For the most delicious conceits of the 
cook books are, in general, exactly the kind 
of food that is doing the greatest harm to 
teeth and gums. 


Soft and creamy, the food which you 
eat daily does not give one-tenth the stim- 
ulation—the exercise which rough, coarse 
food once gave. 


Does your tooth-brush 
“show pink”? 


Lacking stimulation, lacking a good 
healthy circulation of blood, gums are 
growing less robust, and tooth troubles, 
traceable to the gums, are increasing all 
the time. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Thousands 
of dentists have written us to tell how 
they combat soft and spongy gums by the 
use of Ipana Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning 
with Ipana and the brush, For Ipana Tooth 
Paste, because of the presence of ziratol, has a 


decided tendency to strengthen soft gums and 
keep them firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that's good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning power 
is remarkable and its taste is unforgetably good. 
Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


ea at all drugand 

a department 

i a A stores— 50c. 
ector St. 

New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


Name..----------- 


“I recall two or three glaring exceptions 
to the general rule, however. A serious 
case of this kind happened in one of our 
biggest Broadway stores. The manager 
handed a woman customer forty cents 
change from a one-dollar bill. Thereupon 
the woman asserted indignantly that she 
had given him a two-dollar bill—and 
demanded another dollar. 

“The manager pulled out the cash 
drawer and laid it on the counter before 
her. ‘If you can find a single two-dollar 
bill in that drawer I’ll admit I am wrong,’ 
he said. She glanced at it, but there was 
only some small change, a half-dozen fives, 
and. a number of one-dollar bills. 

“You put my money in your pocket!’ 
she shrieked. ) eer deal with a thief. 
I’ll have you arrested!’ 

“If the manager had wanted to steal a 
dollar he certainly picked a most inoppor- 
tune time—for I was standing back of 
the counter talking to one of the clerks. 
I remained purposely in the background, 
and listened. Finally the woman slammed 
the coins she had received in change on 
the counter, left her purchase, and 
stamped out of the store. 

“The next morning’s mail brought me 
a letter in which the woman gave an 
entirely different version of the occurrence 
from the one I had seen and heard. The 
clerk had not only stolen her money, she 
said, but he had cursed her and ordered 
her from the store. Her astonishing com- 
munication was full of perjury and 
slander from start to finish. Not content 
with writing the letter the woman spread 
stories through the neighborhood that 
injured the manager’s reputation and hurt 
his business. 

“We sued her immediately for slander. 
Of course she had to employ a lawyer and 
pay him a stiff fee. When he had heard 
her story and conferred with our attorney, 
he threw up his hands. ‘The best thing you 
can do,’ he told his client, ‘is to make the 
cheapest settlement they will let you 
down with.’ 


“IMHE next day a letter came from the 

woman. She admitted that she had 
been entirely wrong. She had remembered 
afterward, she wrote, that before visitin 
our store that morning she had deopoed 
into a dry-goods shop and bought a 
child’s hair ribbon—and it was there that 
she had changed the two-dollar bill. She 
begged that we drop the suit. We agreed 
to do this if she would go to the store in 
business hours and apologize publicly to 
the manager. This she did—with rather 
poor grace, it is true—and the incident 
was closed. 

“Store managers are confronted with a 
variety of problems in trying to please a 
erent number of people. One of the most 

affing is the check problem. The 
manager is often called upon to cash 
checks for customers and to accept checks 
in payment for groceries. Many house- 
wives get checks from their husbands for 
the weekly or monthly household ex- 
penses and most of them have no banking 
connections of their own. Invariably they 
will carry the check to the grocery store 
to be cashed. While most of these checks 
are good, the bad ones have to be watched 
for, or the man who accepts them has to 
bear the loss. 

“The manager of one of our Broadway 
stores had been cashing checks regularly 


Why do we say 


quick!” 


Because when cuts, burns, scratches, 
scalds and such common injuries happen 
in the household, it is necessary to know 
what to do—at once. 

Unguentine is the quick, sure answer. 
Unguentine quickly soothes pain. 
Unguentine quickly heals—in most cases 
without a scar. 

But most important—Unguentine quickly 
shuts the door to dangerous infection. 

The photographs shown below were taken 
under a powerful microscope in the most 
rigid laboratory tests. They show the quick 
and certain action of Unguentine in destroy- 
ing dangerous germs that may menace by 
infection even the most trivial wounds. 
When you think and use “Unguentine- 
quick!” you safeguard against infection. 


No.2is the same plateas No. 
1 after five minutes contact 
with Unguentine. All thebac- 
teria have been killed. 


No. Ishowshighly magnified 
colonies of germs known as 
staphylococci. These cause 
most boils, carbuncles and 
many local infections. Each 
group or colony shown in this 

hotograph contains several 

undred million individual 
germs. 


Staphylococci are numerous 
in the air and quite common- 
ly found on furniture and 
other articles in the home. 


No.3showshighly magnified ` 
colonies of germs known 
as streptococci, one of the 
most dreaded forms of bac- 


No. 4 shows the powerful 

germicidal action of eon 

tine against thi 

; organism. A five minute con- 

teria. These are usually re- tact with Unguentine and 

sponsiblefor blood poisoning. all the bacteria are killed. 
NOTE: On Plates No. 2 and No. 4 spots are visible. 
These are nol colonies of bacteria. They are oil globules 

indicating the presence of Unguentine. 

Use Unguentine from its original, convenient and 

aseptic tube. To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 

At your druggist—Price 50c. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Laboratories—Norwich, New York 
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The Odds Are 
199 tol 


Only one American man in every 
200 has skin that is really white. 


That fact was determined through 
exhaustive research by a member of 
The Smithsonian Institution’s 
scientific staff. It was anncunced 
in the Institution’s last annual report. 


The ratic of 1 to 199 tallies 
exactly with the findings of the 
Mennen Laboratories, based on fifty 
years of study devoted to skin 
structure. 


That explains why the Mennen 
chemists experimented until they 
produced a neutral tint for talcum 
that blends suavely with the hue of 

our skin and does not look chalky. 
his invisible protection is known 
as Mennen Talcum for Men. 


The first effect of this he-talcum is 
to remove the facial shine due to an 
excess of oil in the skin. 


Then each fleck begins absorbing 
hidden moisture from the pores. 
Towels can’t reach this moisture, 
but it irritates the skin if allowed to 
remain. 

The silky film of Mennen Talcum 
for Men protects the face from 
roughness and chapping—the 
ravages of winter winds. 


The high absorbency of this 


-special talcum (equivalent to the 


action of millions of tiny sponges) is 
most beneficial after bathing. qs 
helping you to get really dry Mennen 
Talcum for Men aids in preventing 
colds and chapping. 


Invest a quarter in this remarkable 
talcum made for men. You'll thank 
me for recommending it. 


teen emg. 
(Mennen Salesman) 
The Mennen Company 
Mewar. MJ. U.S.A 


for a very good customer, whose pur- 
chases averaged three dollars a day. In 
a two-year period he probably had 
cashed a hundred checks for her, ranging 
in amounts from $5 to $100. Just before 
Christmas she gave him three checks on 
successive days, aggregating $190. All 
of them came back. She vowed tearfully 
that the bank’s refusal to honor the 
checks was her first intimation that her 
husband was bankrupt. This was three 
years ago, and we still have in storage a 
couple of supposedly valuable paintings 


that were given us to hold as security for | 
the money until the man could get on his 


feet again. 

“Another, a very wealthy woman, had 
been paying cash for everything she 
bought at a Columbus Avenue store. Her 
occasional checks for supplies were 
promptly honored. Three months ago 
a check for a fifty-dollar order was re- 
turned by the bank with the notation: 
‘Not sufhcient funds.’ Instead of com- 
municating with her, the store manager 
waited a week and again deposited the 
check. That time it was paid, and 
subsequent checks were likewise honored. 
In that case, the woman was perfectly 
reliable and probably had overdrawn her 
account by mistake. Had the manager 
made a fuss, or even mentioned the bad 
check, it is likely that she would have been 
angry or ashamed. In either case he might 
have lost an excellent customer. 


ss E HAVE found it a bad business 

policy to quibble over little things. 
We never insist on seeing spoiled or dam- 
aged goods before making an exchange or 
prin the customer’s money. It is not 
reasonable to believe that a woman would 
lie about the condition in which she found 
a ten-cent can of corn, or declare that she 
had found two bad eggs in a dozen, when 
all of them were good. We are perfectly 
willing to leave that to the honesty of the 
woman. 

“The grumpy male customer is very 
rare; but occasionally we run across one. 
On a certain Saturday night there came 
into one of our Brooklyn stores a man 
with whom the clerks had experienced 
trouble before. He had a habit of watch- 
ing the clerk and the scales with the ut- 
most intentness every time he made a 
purchase. 

“Through long practice, many clerks 
become so expert in guessing just how 
much butter will weh a pound, or the 
amount of rice for a two-pound order, 
that sometimes, in the rush of trade, they 
will slam a bag onto the scales and jerk 
it off before the dial has stopped fluctuat- 
ing. We don’t encourage this, but it is 
often done. 

“On this occasion the clerk, in weighing 
two pounds of coffee, did that very thing. 

“Stop! yelled the customer, so that 
his voice carried to every corner of the 
crowded store. ‘I thought Pd catch you 
crooks shortweighting me if I watched 
you long enough! There’s only a pound 
and a half of coffee in that bag.’ 

“The clerk was d-natured under 
most circumstances, but this charge, and 
the violent tone in which it was uttered, 
was too much for him. 

“‘My friend,’ he shot back, ‘if there’s 
less than two pounds in that bag, Ill stand 
up on a box and apologize to you. But 
if it’s full weight you'd better run!” 


Ill Pay You 
to Try Mennen's 


For nearly a year I have been 
making this offer: Buy a tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. Use it for 
aweek. Ifthe trial-doesn’t convince 
you that Mennen’s softens the beard 
more perfectly than any other cream 
and if it doesn’t leave your skin in 
better condition—send tube to me 
and I will refund. 

The least this offer can mean is 
seven free shaves. What it has 
really meant to millions is an intro- 
duction to a shaving cream, the most 
satisfactory they have ever used. 

Mind you, I’m not trying to tell 
you that Mennen’s is best—I am 
only asking you to prove to your 
own satisfaction that it is the best— 
and PI] pay you on demand the 
value of seven great shaves, if the 
trial doesn’t convince you. 

When you make this test, note 
Mennen performance on these points: 

Doesn’t it put your beard in a softer 
and more non-resisting condition than it 
ever was before? 

Isn’t the razoring more speedy, more 
comfortable and smoother? 

Don’t you build more lather with less 
cream—isn’t the lather firmer and 
creamier—full of lasting, cooling 
moisture instead of airy, useless bubbles 
—doesn’t it work perfectly with any 
kind of water—cold hard water included? 
Don’t blades last longer and seem sharper? 

And finally, doesn’t your skin feel 
better and get into a-more healthy con- 
dition than it has been since you began to 
shave? (It is Boro-glycerine which makes 
Mennen’s a wonderful skin conditioner.) 

Two sizes—the big 50 cent size for 
home use and the convenient 35 cent 


tube for tra veling. 
bsar Hinug 
(Mennen Salesman) 


The 


Mennen 
Mewanx. MNJ. U.S.A 
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Cook Books 


are enemies 


Vj 
teeth and gums 


HE DENTISTS of the United 
States are engaged ina daily 
Struggle against the cooks. 


For the most delicious conceits of the 
cook books are, in general, exactly the kind 
of food that is doing the greatest harm to 
teeth and gums. 


Soft and creamy, the food which you 
eat daily does not give one-tenth the stim- 
ulation—the exercise which rough, coarse 
food once gave. 


Does your tooth-brush 
“show pink”? 


Lacking stimulation, lacking a good 
healthy circulation of blood, gums are 
growing less robust, and tooth troubles, 
traceable to the gums, are increasing all 
the time, 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Thousands 
of dentists have written us to tell how 
they combat soft and spongy gums by the 
use of Ipana Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning 
with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana Tooth 
Paste, because of the presence of ziratol, has a 
decided tendency to strengthen soft gums and 
keep them firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth, Its cleaning power 


is remarkable and its taste is unforgetably good. 


Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- f 
N n at all drug and 
ayers R? D department 
D: y stores— 50c. 
45 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 


D 
PASTE without 


charge or obligation on NS 
my part. NN 


Address--.----------------- 
CHE PREBE AOE E EA 
T E E ERE ESEN E 


“I recall two or three glaring exceptions 
to the general rule, however. A serious 
case of this kind happened in one of our 
biggest Broadway stores. The manager 
handed a woman customer forty cents 
change from a one-dollar bill. Thereupon 
the woman asserted indignantly that she 
had given him a two-dollar bill—and 
demanded another dollar. 

“The manager pulled out the cash 
drawer and laid it on the counter before 
her. ‘If you can find a single two-dollar 
bill in that drawer I’ll admit I am wrong,’ 
he said. She glanced at it, but there was 
only some small change, a half-dozen fives, 
and a number of one-dollar bills. 

“*You put my money in your pocket!’ 
she shrieked. ‘I won’t deal with a thief. 
PIl have you arrested!’ 

“If the manager had wanted to steal a 
dollar he certainly picked a most inoppor- 
tune time—for I was standing back of 
the counter talking to one of the clerks. 
I remained purposely in the background, 
and listened. Finally the woman slammed 
the coins she had received in change on 
the counter, left her purchase, and 
stamped out of the store. 

“The next morning’s mail brought me 
a letter in which the woman gave an 
entirely different version of the occurrence 
from the one I had seen and heard. The 
clerk had not only stolen her money, she 
said, but he had cursed her and ordered 
her from the store. Her astonishing com- 
munication was full of perjury and 
slander from start to finish. Not content 
with writing the letter the woman spread 
stories through the neighborhood that 
injured the manager’s reputation and hurt 
his business. 

“We sued her immediately for slander. 
Of course she had to employ a lawyer and 
pay him a stiff fee. When he had heard 
her story and conferred with our attorney, 
he threw up his hands. ‘The best thing you 
can do,’ he told his client, ‘is to make the 
cheapest settlement they will let you 
down with.’ 


“THE next day a letter came from the 

woman. She admitted that she had 
been entirely wrong. She had remembered 
afterward, she wrote, that before visiting 
our store that morning she had dropped 
into a dry-goods shop and bought a 
child’s hair nbbon—and it was there that 
she had changed the two-dollar bill. She 
begged that we drop the suit. We agreed 
to do this if she would go to the store in 
business hours and apologize publicly to 
the manager. This she did—with rather 
poor grace, it is true—and the incident 
was closed. 

“Store managers are confronted with a 
variety of problems in trying to please a 
great number of people. One of the most 
bafHing is the check problem. The 
manager is often called upon to cash 
checks for customers and to accept checks 
in payment for groceries. Many house- 
wives get checks from their husbands for 
the weekly or monthly household ex- 
penses and most of them have no banking 
connections of their own. Invariably they 
will carry the check to the grocery store 
to be cashed. While most of these checks 
are good, the bad ones have to be watched 
for, or the man who accepts them has to 
bear the loss. ; 

“The manager of one of our Broadway 
stores had been cashing checks regularly 


Why do we say 


quick! 


Because when cuts, burns, scratches, 


scalds and such common injuries happen 
in the household, it is necessary to know 
what to do—at once. 


Unguentine is the quick, sure answer. 
Unguentine quickly soothes pain. 
Unguentine quickly heals—in most cases 
without a scar. 

But most important—Unguentine quickly 
shuts the door to dangerous infection. 

The photographs shown below were taken 
under a powerful microscope in the most 
rigid laboratory tests. They show the quick 
and certain action of Unguentine in destroy- 
ing dangerous germs that may menace by 
infection even the most trivial wounds. 
When you think and use “Unguentine- 
quick!” you safeguard against infection. 


No. Ishowshighly magnified 
colonies of germs known as 
staphylococci. These cause 
most boils, carbuncles and 
many local infections. Each 


group or colony shown in this Staphylococci are numerous 
pe otograph contains several 2 found A hen and 
undred million individual otier astioles in the homi: 


No.2is the same plateas No. 
1 after five minutes contact 
with Unguentine. All thebac- 
teria have been killed. 


No.3showshighly ified ` 
colonies of germs known 
as streptococci, one of the 


No. 4 shows the powerful 
germicidal action of Unguen- 
tine against this dangerous 
most dreaded forms of bac- organism. A five minute con- 
teria. These are usually re- tact with Unguentine and 
sponsiblefor blood poisoning. all the bacteria are killed. 
NOTE: On Plates No. 2 and No. 4 spots are visible. 
These are nol colonies of bacteria. They are oil globules 
indicating the presence of Unguentine. 
Use Unguentine from its original, convenient and 
aseptic tube. To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 
At your druggist—Price 50c. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Laboratories—Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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The Odds Are 
199 tol 


Only one American man in every 
200 has skin that is really white. 


That fact was determined through 
exhaustive research by a member of 
The Smithsonian Institution’s 
scientific staff. It was anncunced 
in the Institution’s last annual report. 


The ratic of 1 to 199 tallies 
exactly with the findings of the 
Mennen Laboratories, based on fifty 
years of study devoted to skin 
structure. 


That explains why the Mennen 
chemists experimented until they 
produced a neutral tint for talcum 
that blends suavely with the hue of 
your skin and does not look chalky. 

his invisible protection is known 
as Mennen Talcum for Men. 


The first effect of this he-talcum is 
to remove the facial shine due to an 
excess of oil in the skin. 


Then each fleck begins absorbing 
hidden moisture from the pores. 
Towels can’t reach this moisture, 
but it irritates the skin if allowed to 
remain. 


The silky film of Mennen Talcum 
for Men protects the face from 
roughness and chapping—the 
ravages of winter winds. 


The high absorbency of this 
special talcum (equivalent to the 
action of millions of tiny sponges) is 
most beneficial after bathing. By 
helping you to get really dry Mennen 
Talcum for Men aids in preventing 
colds and chapping. 


Invest a quarter in this remarkable 
talcum made for men. You'll thank 
me for recommending it. 


tn Hinup 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe 


Mennen 
Mewar. MJ. U.S.A 


for a very good customer, whose pur- 
chases averaged three dollars a day. In 
a two-year period he probably had 
cashed a hundred checks for her, ranging 
in amounts from $5 to $100. Just before 
Christmas she gave him three checks on 
successive days, aggregating $190. All 
of them came back. She vowed tearfully 
that the bank’s refusal to honor the 
checks was her first intimation that her 
husband was bankrupt. This was three 
years ago, and we still have in storage a 
couple of supposedly valuable paintings 
that were given us to hold as security for 
the money until the man could get on his 
feet again. 

“Another, a very wealthy woman, had 
been paying cash for everything she 
bought at a Columbus Avenue store. Her 
occasional checks for supplies were 
promptly honored. Three months ago 
a check for a fifty-dollar order was re- 
turned by the bank with the notation: 
‘Not sufficient funds.’ Instead of com- 
municating with her, the store manager 
waited a week and again deposited the 
check. That time it was paid, and 
subsequent checks were likewise honored. 
In that case, the woman was perfectly 
reliable and probably had overdrawn her 
account by mistake. Had the manager 
made a fuss, or even mentioned the bad 
check, it is likely that she would have been 
angry or ashamed. In either case he might 
have lost an excellent customer. 


u E HAVE found ita bad business 

policy to quibble over little things. 
We never insist on seeing spoiled or dam- 
aged goods before making an exchange or 
refunding the customer’s money. It is not 
dean A to believe that a woman would 
lie about the condition in which she found 
a ten-cent can of corn, or declare that she 
had found two bad eggs in a dozen, when 
all of them were good. We are perfectly 
willing to leave that to the honesty of the 
woman. 

“The grumpy male customer is very 
rare; but occasionally we run across one. 
On a certain Saturday night there came 
into one of our Brooklyn stores a man 
with whom the clerks had experienced 
trouble before. He had a habit of watch- 
ing the clerk and the scales with the ut- 
most intentness every time he made a 
purchase. 

“Through long practice, many clerks 

ecome so expert in guessing just how 
much butter will Ba a pound, or the 
amount of rice for a two-pound order, 
that sometimes, in the rush of trade, they 
will slam a bag onto the scales and jerk 
it off before the dial has stopped fluctuat- 
ing. We don’t encourage this, but it 1s 
often done. 

“On this occasion the clerk, in weighing 
two pounds of coffee, did that very thing. 

“Stop! yelled the customer, so that 
his voice carried to every corner of the 
crowded store. ‘I thought I’d catch you 
crooks short-weighting me if I watched 
you long enough! There’s only a pound 
and a half of coffee in that bag.’ 

“The clerk was Sele gee under 
most circumstances, but this charge, and 
the violent tone in which it was uttered, 
was too much for him. 

“‘My friend,’ he shot back, ‘if there’s 
less than two pounds in that bag, I’ll stand 
up on a box and apologize to you. But 
if it’s full weight you'd better run!” 


Il Pay You 
to Try Mennen's 


For nearly a year I have been 
making this offer: Buy a tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. Use it for 


aweek. Ifthe trial doesn’t convince 
you that Mennen’s softens the beard 
more perfectly than any other cream 
and if it doesn’t leave your skin in 
better condition—send tube to me 
and I will refund. 

The least this offer can mean is 
seven free shaves. What it has 
really meant to millions is an intro- 
duction to a shaving cream, the most 
satisfactory they have ever used. 

Mind you, I’m not trying to tell 
you that Mennen’s is best—I am 
only asking you to prove to your 
own satisfaction that it is the best— 
and Ill pay you on demand the 
value of seven great shaves, if the 
trial doesn’t convince you. 

When you make this test, note 
Mennen performance on these points: 

Doesn’t it put your beard in a softer 
and more non-resisting condition than it 
ever was before? 

Isn’t the razoring more speedy, more 
comfortable and smoother? 

Don’t you build more lather with less 
cream—isn’t the lather firmer and 
creamier—full of lasting, cooling 
moisture instead of airy, useless bubbles 
—doesn’t it work perfectly with any 
kind of water—cold hard water included? 
Don’t blades last longer and seem sharper? 

And finally, doesn’t your skin feel 
better and get into a-more healthy con- 
dition than it has been since you began to 
shave? (It is Boro-glycerine which makes 
Mennen’s a wonderful skin conditioner.) 

Two sizes—the big 50 cent size for 
home usc and the convenient 35 cent 
tube for traveling. 


The 


e 
Mennen ton 
Mewaa. MJ. U.S.A 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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E steamE xpli 
J Orimes Normal Size 


Here, Madam 


is where you and the expert agree on whole grains 
‘steam exploded 


The utmost in food, yet confections 


You want your people to eat whole-grain foods. Not young folks only, 
but grown-ups too. 


There are 16 elements which all folks need, and the whole-grain foods sup- 
ply them. 

Professor A. P. Anderson has made whole grains enticing. He has made 
them food confections. 

He also breaks the food cells, by creating in each kernel over 125 million 
steam explosions. 

Thus every food element is fitted to feed. 


Quaker Puffed Rice and Quaker Puffed Wheat are whole grains steam ex- 
ploded. The food cells are broken for easy digestion. The grains are puffed 
to airy morsels, 8 times normal size. They are made thin, airy, flaky, and 
the flavor is like toasted nuts. 


These are scientific foods. Under this process, every food element is fitted 
to feed. 


But they also make whole grains tempting. People love Puffed Grains— 
toasted crisp and flavory. In this form they revel in them. 


If you believe in whole-grain diet, serve it in this delightful form. Serve 
it morning, noon and night.’ You know of no cereal food that compares. 
And no whole-grain foods were ever made which people like so well. 


Quaker Quaker 
Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


“Oh, Dodo,” hesitantly, “I hate to 
ask this, but—well—you see, the boy is 
here with a hat I ordered, and it’s ten 
dollars and—well—John didn’t leave me 
the money for it—and—I thought maybe 
you could—” 

“Of course I can,” said Dora, as she 
took a fat roll of bills from her purse and 
gave one to Helen. 


TRE following Sunday at church, Dora 
could not help noticing that when the 
collection plate was passed, Helen futilely 
searched her bag for money; and that 
evening, when they dined at the hotel and 
she saw the tip John gave to the waiter, 
she indignantly decided that he was the 
champion tightwad of the town. 

The pendulum of her impulsive thought 
swung to Bob, the open-hearted, the 
open-handed, the generous, the lavish, the 
one who said, “Money is earned for 
happiness, and I believe in keeping it 
in circulation.” That night she wrote 
him a long, homesick letter. 

The next morning she came upon Helen 
in a rush of tears. Dora put tender arms 
about her, petted her, and comforted her; 
and Helen, whe ana ha epit orao 
nor joy unshared by her in the giggling, 

coil times of their Ae EE un- 
somed to her the cause of her weeping. 

“Oh, Dodo,” she explained, with her 
dark eyes brimming and swollen, “‘it’s not 
that I don’t love John. I do. In some 
ways I think he’s the best, the dearest, 
the sweetest man in the world. So good. 
So dependable. So thoughtful of little 
things. You see that yourself, Dodo. 
But—well, about money, Dodo. He 
won’t give me any money. He just can’t 
seem to see that I need money.’ 

With her caressing hand on Helen’s 
shoulder, Dora answered: 

“T don’t quite understand. You mean 
you don’t get an allowance?” 

Helen gave a doleful shake of her head. 

“Not a penny. He lets me charge things 
and he thinks because I charge things and 
he pays the bills that I don’t need an 
allowance. But I do, Dodo. I need one 
frightfully. It’s awful—it’s humiliatin 
for a woman to have to go to her husband 
and ask him for money every time she 
needs a bit of change. You know how 
it is, Dodo. It makes her feel cheap and 
belittled and—oh, well—like a sort of 
unwelcomed, begrudged pensioner. 

“I go for days without a cent in my 

urse rather than go to him for it. But 
Lone make him see it, Dodo. I’ve tried 
and I’ve tried. You don’t know how 
I’ve tried. But it doesn’t do any good. 
Only this morning I had a talk with him 
about it, and all he did was to laugh and 
tease and give me a five-dollar bill and 
tell me to come to him for more when I 
needed it. But that’s just it. I’m tired of 
asking. I don’t want to ask. I don’t want 
to have to ask. I want to have a little 
money of my own. Oh, it’s awful!” she 
gulped, and against Dora’s comforting 
shoulder gave vent again to tears. 

“There, dearie, don’t cry,” Dora said, 
and even as she spoke she thought of the 
time, in the first month of their marriage, 
when Bob, then on a salary, had brought 
his check to her and given it in her hand 
and said it was hers, because theirs was 
a periceship and she had helped him 
earn it. And later, when he was in busi- 
ness for himself, he told her that each 


“They’ve All Got Something Wrong With ’Em,” by Marcery Lann May 


For every muscular ache 


You get quick relief with 
this simple treatment. 
It rouses the natural 
bodily. forces to drive 
out the cause of pain 


TIRED back, a bad case of 

lame muscles, aches and pains 

of all kinds—such common ailments, 

but when they happen to you, how 

hard to bear! What wouldn’t you 

give for an unfailing “first aid” to 
meet these emergencies! 

In about one out of every three 
homes in the United States you will 
find Sloan’s Liniment. For nearly 
fifty years it has given just the help 
needed to so many millions that to- 
day it is as widely known, as gener- 
ally used as the telephone. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimu- 
lates the nerves on the skin. They 
arouse the brain, which in turn 
causes the blood vessels to expand 


throughout the painful area, under | 
the place where the liniment has been | 
applied. Rich new blood rushes in. | 


This new blood coming, freshly 
purified, from heart and lungs, with 
all its marvelous germ-destroying, 
upbuilding powers brings to sick 
pain-ridden tissues just what they 
need to heal them. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s this very 
day, and have it on hand—35 cents 
at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. It will not 
stain the clothing. Immediately a 
gentle warmth, a pleasant tingling 
of the skin—then, freedom from 
pain! There is no burning, no blis- 
tering—only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment—Kills pain. 


“They've All Got 
Something Wrong 
With Em” 
(Continued from page 32) 


gardens. And in one of these homes—a 
spick, up-to-the-minute bungalow—lived 
Ponk old classmate, Helen. 

The town like her town and the house 
a twin of her own, but Helen’s husband— 
Ah, there was a difference! 

John Wing, a tall, blond, serious- 
eyed fellow, was that which Grayson was 
not. He was dependable. When he gave 
his word his word would be fulfilled. 


| Dora realized this the first night of 


her visit. 

Dusk came and the Wing cook being, 
like the Grayson cook, a half-day domes- 
tic, it devolved upon Dora and Helen to 
lay the table for supper. 

his was a business swiftly accom- 
plished. 

Helen surveyed the table. 

“All ready now except the rolls, and 
John will bring those,” she said. 


VER Dora’s face there flashed a twist 

of incredulity. She recalled the humili- 
ating occasion when she had had the swank 
Gibsons for a dinner that proved dessert- 
less because Bob had forgotten to go 
by the ice-cream factory for the sherbet; 
and with this in mind, she said: 

“If he’s like Bob, he won’t.” 

Helen laughed. 

“Well, that’s one nice thing about 
John. You can always depend upon his 
remembering. If when you wake up in 
the morning you tell him to bring you 
a postage stamp, you can bank on it that 
he'll have it for you when he comes 
home at six. Ah,” she looked up at the 
sound of his step on the porch. ‘“There he 
is now!” she said. 

John came in waving a paper bag. 

‘Hello, girls! Supper ready? Here’re 
the rolls,” he said. 

He bent to kiss his wife, and Dora 
sighed and thought of Bob, and thus 
thinking looked on Helen with envy. 


This envy increased with the days, | 


which, to her discontented heart, seemed 
to be punctuated with endless witnessing 
of John in the faithful, the unvarying 
erformance of countless homely duties. 
‘Such a man—such a husband!” she 
thought and did not wonder at the success 
he had made of his business. 

“Helen certainly is a lucky girl,” she 
said at a bridge party one day. “Her 
husband is just splendid.” 

Her partner, an angular beak-nosed 
creature, whose face was as sharp as her 
tongue, said snappishly: 

‘Umph, you can call it luck if you want 
to. I wouldn’t have John Wing as a gift. 
Lucky! He’s the champion tightwad 
of Meldon.” 

Dora looked at her with coldness. 

“I think you’re mistaken,” she said. 

But the next morning that occurred 
which struck her as rather odd. While 
she was answering one of Bob’s letters 
Helen knocked at her door and came in 
and stood before her, reluctant, flushed, 
and looking at her with chagrin. 
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The Perfect Gift— 
365 Nights 

of Sleep! 


What more appropriate Holiday 
gift than 365 nights of restful 
sleep! Give him Faultless 
Nightwear—(Pajamas, Night- 
shirts or SleepCoats) for year- 
round lounging comfort and 
perfect sleep. 


Every year since 1881 Faultless Night- 
wear has been written well up in the 
list of useful, worthwhile gifts. Be- 
cause Faultless Nightwear is acceptable 
to all men, all ways. Because Faultless 
Nightwear is taélored for sleep. Cut to 
conform to the lines of the body, there 
is ample room at the shoulders, elbows 
and knees. No binding, chafing or 
pinching anywhere. The. buttons stay 
put. 

To simplify your Christmas shopping, 
put Faultless Nightwear on your list. 
Made of exquisite fabrics to fit any 
stature, any pocketbook. Available at 
Over 12,000 of the Nation’s Best Men's 
Stores. 


THE FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR 
CORPORATION 
CE. Rosenfeld & Company) 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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{í Seam Exploded 
Simes Normal Size 


Here, Madam 


is where you and the expert agree on whole grains 
‘steam exploded 


The utmost in food, yet confections 


You want your people to eat whole-grain foods. 
but grown-ups too. 


There are 16 elements which all folks need, and the whole-grain foods sup- 
ply them. 


Not young folks only, 


Professor A. P. Anderson has made whole grains enticing. He has made 
them food confections. 


He also breaks the food cells, by creating in each kernel over 125 million 
steam explosions. 
Thus every food element is fitted to feed. 


Quaker Puffed Rice and Quaker Puffed Wheat are whole grains steam ex- 
ploded. The food cells are broken for easy digestion. The grains are puffed 
to airy morsels, 8 times normal size. They are made thin, airy, flaky, and 
the flavor is like toasted nuts. 


These are scientific foods. 
to feed. 


But they also make whole grains tempting. People love Puffed Grains— 
toasted crisp and flavory. In this form they revel in them. 


If you believe in whole-grain diet, serve it in this delightful form. Serve 
it morning, noon and night.’ You know of no cereal food that compares. 
And no whole-grain foods were ever made which people like so well. 


Quaker Quaker 
Puffed Rice Puffed W heat 
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Under this process, every food element is fitted 


“Oh, Dodo,” hesitantly, “I hate to 
ask this, but—well—you see, the boy is 
here with a hat I ordered, and it’s ten 
dollars and—well—John didn’t leave me 
the money for it—and—I thought maybe 
you could—” 

“Of course I can,” said Dora, as she 
took a fat roll of bills from her purse and 
gave one to Helen. 


HE following Sunday at church, Dora 

could not help noticing that when the 
collection plate was passed, Helen futilely 
searched her bag for money; and that 
evening, when they dined at the hotel and 
she saw the tip John gave to the waiter, 
she indignantly decided that he was the 
champion tightwad of the town. 

The pendulum of her impulsive thought 
swung to Bob, the open-hearted, the 
open-handed, the generous, the lavish, the 
one who said, ‘Money is earned for 
happiness, and I believe in keeping it 
in circulation.” That night she wrote 
him a long, homesick letter. 

The next morning she came upon Helen 
in a rush of tears. Dora put tender arms 
about her, petted her, and comforted her; 
and Helen, who had had neither sorrow 
nor joy unshared by her in the giggling, 

igtail times of their schoolhood, un- 
boomin to her the cause of her weeping. 

“Oh, Dodo,” she explained, with her 
dark eyes brimming and swollen, “‘it’s not 
that I don’t love John. Ido. In some 
ways I think he’s the best, the dearest, 
the sweetest man in the world. So good. 
So dependable. So thoughtful of little 
things. You see that yourself, Dodo. 
But—well, about money, Dodo. He 
won’t give me any money. He just can’t 
seem to see that I need money.’ 

With her caressing hand on Helen’s 
shoulder, Dora answered: 

“T don’t quite understand. You mean 
you don’t get an allowance?” 

Helen gave a doleful shake of her head. 

“Not a penny. He lets me charge things 
and he thinks because I charge things and 
he pays the bills that I don’t need an 
allowance. But I do, Dodo. I need one 
frightfully. It’s awful—it’s humiliatin 
for a woman to have to go to her husban 
and ask him for money every time she 
needs a bit of change. You know how 
it is, Dodo. It makes her feel cheap and 
belittled and—oh, well—like a sort of 
unwelcomed, begrudged pensioner. 

“I go for days without a cent in my 

urse rather than go to him for it. But 
eanit make him see it, Dodo. I’ve tried 
and I’ve tried. You don’t know how 
I’ve tried. But it doesn’t do any good. 
Only this morning I had a talk with him 
about it, and all he did was to laugh and 
tease and give me a five-dollar bill and 
tell me to come to him for more when I 
needed it. But that’s just it. I’m tired of 
asking. I don’t want to ask. I don’t want 
to have to ask. I want to have a little 
money of my own. Oh, it’s awful!’’ she 
gulped, and against Dora’s comforting 
shoulder gave vent again to tears. 

“There, dearie, don’t cry,” Dora said, 
and even as she spoke she thought of the 
time, in the first month of their marriage, 
when Bob, then on a salary, had brought 
his check to her and given it in her hand 
and said it was hers, because theirs was 
a partnership and she had helped him 
earn it. Ana lites when he was in busi- 
ness for himself, he told her that each 
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DAIRY CATTLE 


* BEEF CATTLE 


* SHEEP * WOOL +: 


SWINE * 


HORSES + POULTRY 


THE HOME OF THE PUREBRED 


PLAINS where ranged vast herds of 

shaggy buffalo. Mountain valleys 
where the wild sheep grazed. Forest glades 
where deer found pasturage. Such—scarce 
more than a lifetime back—was the 
Pacific Northwest! 

Rich pastures, clear streams and a kindly 
climate made this region ever a Land of 
Plenty for Nature’s creatures. 

Today the same natural advantages have 
made it a dairy land and livestock land 
supreme. Within a few short decades it 
has swept ahead to world pre-eminence. 

** * 
Conditions, indeed almost ideal, favor the 
stockman and dairyman in the Pacific 
Northwest—climate, elevation, water, min- 
erals and a wonderful abundance 
and variety of foods for all seasons 
of the year. 

In the livestock industry these 
factors have contributed greatly to 
an exceptionally sturdy, high pro- 
ducing stock and to a progress in 
purebred development that has made 
the region famous. 

In dairying the same favorable 
conditions have put the industry 
on a plane second to none. The 
cows of this dairyland lead the 
world in average production. 

It is significant that America’s 


The PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


‘| The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


largest livestock show is now the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition, held 
every year at Portland, Ore., exhibiting the 
stock of Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, also of several other 
states and British Columbia. 


* + *€ 


Opportunities for stock raising are many 
and varied. They include specialization 
in beef cattle on large ranges; the breeding 
of purebred stock; the raising of stock in 
connection with diversified farming. They 
are found in the raising of beef, sheep, 
swine, horses, poultry. 


As for dairying—no other region in the 
United States, it may be confidently stated, 


‘The Land of Opportunity 


offers such rich opportunities. From Mon- 
tana and Wyoming to the coast, the call 
and the opportunity is for more farmers 
to keep small herds, more farmers to spe- 
cialize in dairying, more farmers to raise 
purebred stock. 


Local and outside markets are growing. 
An effective, successful machinery for mar- 
keting, manufacture, and distribution is 
well established. Land of all kinds suit- 
able for dairying and all kinds of stock 
raising—improved and unimproved, irri- 
gated and unirrigated—is plentiful. 


If you are engaged in, or wish to engage 
in, dairying or any type of stock raising, 
investigate the Pacific Northwest. 
Visit it if possible. Let us put you 
in touch with reliable sources of 
information. 


Write for interesting book 
“The Land of Better Farms” 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R., Chicago, IIl.; 
A.B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Great North- 
ern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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—built by pioneer 
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ball-bearing mo- 
tors, with eleven 
years’ successful 
experience. These 
more efficient. 
motors lessen fric- 
tion losses—re- 
duce current con- 
sumption — lower 
production costs 
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“Gee! Ain’t It Great to Be a Boss!” 


(Continued from page 37) 


more tangible rewards of achievement, so 
long as he acquires them fairly and hon- 
estly. 

It is about the acquisition of these 
things—the realization of the office boy’s 
dream of getting to be a ‘boss—that I 
want to set down a few observations. 

For years I have watched men emerg- 
ing from the mass and becoming leaders 
in business and professional fields. It 
has been a most interesting drama. As 
they have risen to the top, one by one, 
I have tried to note those things that 
have made their achievement possible. 
In nearly every instance I have found four 
guiding principles. When young men ask 
me for advice about the best way to get 
ahead in business, I sum up these prin- 
ciples in this fashion: 

1. Choose the right job. : 

2. Adopt the right attitude toward your busi- 
ness and your associates. 

3. Learn to be a listener. 

4. Always finish what you start. 


A prize example of failing to choose the 


right job is the story I have already told . 


of the college graduate who drifted into 
the easiest and best paying position in 
sight—without any particular thought of 
the future. Too often college men do that 
sort of thing; and that is why so many 
of them are outpaced by youths who lack 
the money or opportunity for a college 
course, and plunge into business with 
only a common-school or high-school 
education. These younger employees are 
fortunate, indeed, in getting started early, 
and in finding out what hard work means 
in the most impressionable period of their 
Ives. 


ALTHOUGH acollege man myself, I find 
that I am continually wondering 
whether the college of to-day is doing what 
it should to enable young men to meet 
the fierce competition of modern business 
life. Any reasonably bright boy can 
complete the academic course of practi- 
cally any college in the country if he will 
study two hours a day for five days a 
week—and loaf all summer. 
That is what I call a rest cure! 
Recently I have heard many strong 
business men seriously discussing whether 
it is better to take on high-school boys 
or college graduates. Their objections to 
college men are always the same. 
“Those men are too casual,” one execu- 
tive expressed himself to me. “They have 
not learned to do things thoroughly; they 
feel that they are entitled to jobs a little 
more dignified than those held by high- 
school boys; and they expect working hours 
which will make it possible for them to 
keep their social engagements. In short, 
they usually want to continue the easy, 
careless, delightful tenor of college days.” 
This subject of college education has 
a vital bearing on the first principle of 
achievement that I mentioned—that of 
choosing a vocation. The most important 
thing of all is to map out your career 
early enough. Late starters are handi- 
capped; and yet there are thousands of 
young men who finish academic college 
courses with only the vaguest ideas of just 


what they are going to do when they set 
out to make their living. 

Let us-say that the average college 
man is graduated at the age of twenty- 
two. Allow him three years of fumbling 
before he finds himself and really gets 
started. That leaves only fifteen years 
before he is forty—and at forty his die 
is irrevocably cast! 

The last statement sounds like a harsh 
one; but almost every keen observer of 
human beings will agree with me. At 
forty, your ability in your business or 
your profession is recognized, or at least 
clearly indicated—or you are done! So 
far as the casual observer is concerned, 
most of your success may come after 
forty. But the groundwork for it has been 
laid already; the stage has been set; you 
have won the respect and confidence of 
your associates and the people with whom 
you do business; you have gained a 
reputation for old-fashioned honesty— 
the “kind that Mother used to make.” 
If, at forty, you have made no particular 
impression on anyone, if you are still 
chasing rainbows, if you are continuing 
to look for the “great opening,” your 
chances of important achievement have 
faded away. There may be exceptions to 
this rule; hee the rule stands in spite of 
them. 


I HAVE been out of college more than 
thirty years, and I know something of 
what the average record of the average 
college graduate is. One class with which 
I am familiar graduated one hundred and 
forty-three men, two thirds of whom are 
living. Now, at an average age of fifty, 
when it is necessary for these men to help 
a worthy classmate, there are only twenty 
of them who can raise as small an amount 
as twenty-five dollars! 

Last spring I spent several days with 
the members of the graduating class of 
one of our prominent universities. Most 
of them did not know what they were 
going to do—or even what they wanted 
todo. They were completely at sea, and 
greatly disturbed. They had drifted along 
for four years, doing fair work and having 
a bully time; and now that they were to 
be handed a certificate of about seventy 
per cent efficiency and thrown out of their 
nest, they were pitifully bewildered. 

The youth whe makes up his mind 
early about what he is going to do has 
every advantage in the world. If he is 
starting in as an office boy, he should get 
a job in some kind of business that cap- 
tures his imagination and enthusiasm. 
If he is going to college, he should make 
his choice of a career very early in his 
course. Thereafter, he should think about 
it, ask questions about it, read about it, 
work at it in the summer time—and when 
he is finally ready to buckle down to 
brass tacks, he will be a year or two ahead 
of the game. 

Next to intelligence, the greatest asset 
you can bring to a job is enthusiasm. 
have never known a really successful 
man who was not enthusiastic about his 
work. The worst failures I know are 
men who went into some line of work with 
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Lead takes part in many games 


EAD whistles back and forth in 
every play on the baseball dia- 
mond. It is at the bottom of 

every football scrimmage. It leaps 
back and forth across the tennis net. 
Lead influences every stroke the 
olfer takes, and is the fisherman’s 
Rainey in making his catch. 


How lead gets into these sports 


Wherever toughness is required in 
rubber, lead is added to it. Thus lead 
in the form of litharge—or red-lead, 
that other lead oxide—is in the rubber 
core which is in every high-grade base- 
ball. It helps to make the rubber blad- 
ders of footballs and basketballs, and 
is in tennis and other rubber balls. 

Lead is also in many baseball bats 
and in the heads of wooden golf clubs, 
because it adds weight and helps to 
balance them. Pulverized lead is used 
in some golf balls to give them the 
necessary weight. 


Lead helps the fisherman 


Lead sinkers are used in fishing to 
carry the hook down to the desired 
depth. The heavy weight of lead for 
its bulk makes it the proper metal to 
use. And it will not rust. 

This metal often covers the shanks 
of fish hooks and weights down large 
fishing nets. It is sometimes used as a 
covering sheath for decoy minnows 
which lure fish to the hook. 

Lead, however, does not take part 
in manly sports exclusively. In the 
nursery it is one of the children’s 
most faithful playmates. 


Lead in the nursery 


The little boy’s eyes shine with ex- 
citement as he cakes his new lead 
soldiers out of the box on Christmas 
Day. For him they advance and re- 
treat in mimic battle. Made of lead, 
they will not rust or mold as did the 
toy soldierof Field’s“‘ Little Boy Blue.” 

While the modern Little Boy Blue 
fights his nursery battles with lead 
soldiers, his sister peacefully plays 
with her new dolls with their lead- 
weighted eyes and her miniature fur- 
niture and other toys often made of 
lead. Toy-makers use lead extensive- 
ly because it can be easily shaped and 
moulded into many forms. 


Lead for preservation 


Despite the widespread use of lead 
in the sport and play of the world, per- 
haps it is in preserving and beautify- 
ing buildings, inside and out, that 
lead performs its moss n ae 

ryness and decay 

See Se ae deface and destroy. 

But white-lead 
paint protects from the ravages of 
weather. 

It is false economy to put off paint- 
ing houses until deterioration makes 
expensive repairs necessary. Hence, 
property owners are heeding the 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 
Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Ave.; Cleveland, 820 W. Ave.; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


warning, “Save the surface and you 
save all.” 

They are saving the surface by 
painting with white-lead. For white- 
lead is the principal ingredient of good 
paints. The professional painter, care- 
ful of his reputation, uses what he 
calls ‘‘lead-in-oil,” a mixture of pure 
white-lead and pure linseed oil, for 
outside work. He uses white-lead and 
flatting oil, with coloring matter 
added, to make a smooth, beautiful 
paint of any color, for interior work. 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


NaTionaL LEAD 
Company makes 
white-lead of the high- 
est quality and sells it, 
mixed’ with pure lin- 
seed oil, under the 
name and trade-mark 
of Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. The figure of 
the Dutch Boy is repro- 
duced on every keg of white-lead and 
is a guarantee of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also include 
red-lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, bab- 
bitt metals, and solder. 

Among other products manufac- 
tured by National Lead Company are 
came lead, electrotype metal, lead 
oxides, shot, lead wool, litharge, and 
basic lead sulphates—white and blue. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you might 
use it in any form, write to us for 


. specific information. 3 
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more tangible rewards of achievement, so 
long as he acquires them fairly and hon- 
estly. 

It is about the acquisition of these 
things—the realization of the office boy’s 
dream of getting to be a ‘boss—that I 
want to set down a few observations. 

For years I have watched men emerg- 
ing from the mass and becoming leaders 
in business and professional fields. It 
has been a most interesting drama. As 
they have risen to the top, one by one, 
I have tried to note those things that 
have made their achievement possible. 
In nearly every instance I have found four 
guiding principles. When young men ask 
me for advice about the best way to get 
ahead in business, I sum up these prin- 
ciples in this fashion: 

1. Choose the right job. ; 

2. Adopt the right attitude toward your busi- 
ness and your associates. 

3. Learn to be a listener. 

4. Always finish what you start. 

A prize example of failing to choose the 


right job is the story I have already told . 


of the college graduate who drifted into 
the easiest and best paying position in 
sight—without any particular thought of 
the future. Too often college men do that 
sort of thing; and that is why so many 
of them are outpaced by youths who lack 
the money or opportunity for a college 
course, and plunge into business with 
only a common-school or high-school 
education. These younger employees are 
fortunate, indeed, in getting started early, 
and in finding out what hard work means 
ih the most impressionable period of their 
ives. 


ALTHOUGH acollege man myself, I find 
that I am continually wondering 
whether the college of to-day is doing what 
it should to enable young men to meet 
the fierce competition of modern business 
life. Any reasonably bright boy can 
complete the academic course of practi- 
cally any college in the country if he will 
study two hours a day for five days a 
week—and loaf all summer. 
That is what I call a rest cure! 
Recently I have heard many strong 
business men seriously discussing whether 
it is better to take on high-school boys 
or college graduates. Their objections to 
college men are always the same. 
“Those men are too casual,” one execu- 
tive expressed himself to me. “They have 
not learned to do things thoroughly; they 
feel that they are entitled to jobs a little 
more dignified than those held by high- 
school boys; and they expect working hours 
which will make it possible for them to 
keep their social engagements. In short, 
they usually want to continue the easy, 
careless, delightful tenor of college days.” 
This subject of college education has 
a vital bearing on the first principle of 
achievement that I mentioned—that of 
choosing a vocation. The most important 
thing of all is to map out your career 
early enough. Late starters are handi- 
capped; and yet there are thousands of 
young men who finish academic college 
courses with only the vaguest ideas of just 


what they are going to do when they set 
out to make their living. 

Let us-say that the average college 
man is graduated at the age of twenty- 
two. Allow him three years of fumbling 
before he finds banal and really gets 
started. That leaves only fifteen years 
before he is forty—and at forty his die 
is irrevocably cast! 

The last statement sounds like a harsh 
one; but almost every keen observer of 
human beings will agree with me. At 
forty, your ability in your business or 
your profession is recognized, or at least 
clearly indicated—or you are done! So 
far as the casual observer is concerned, 
most of your success may come after 
forty. But the groundwork for it has been 
laid already; the stage has been set; you 
have won the respect and confidence of 
your associates and the people with whom 
you do business; you have gained a 
reputation for old-fashioned honesty— 
the “kind that Mother used to make.” 
If, at forty, you have made no particular 
impression on anyone, if you are still 
chasing rainbows, if you are continuing 
to look for the “great opening,” your 
chances of important achievement have 
faded away. There may be exceptions to 
this rule; but the rule stands in spite of 
them. 


I HAVE been out of college more than 
thirty years, and I know something of 
what the average record of the average 
college graduate is. One class with which 
I am familiar graduated one hundred and 
forty-three men, two thirds of whom are 
living. Now, at an average age of fifty, 
when it is necessary for these men to help 
a worthy classmate, there are only twenty 
of them who can raise as small an amount 
as twenty-five dollars! 

Last spring I spent several days with 
the members of the graduating class of 
one of our prominent universities. Most 
of them did not know what they were 
going to do—or even what they wanted 
todo. They were completely at sea, and 
greatly disturbed. They had drifted along 
for four years, doing fair work and having 
a bully time; and now that they were to 
be handed a certificate of about seventy 
per cent efficiency and thrown out of their 
nest, they were pitifully bewildered. 

The youth wt makes up his mind 
early about what he is going to do has 
every advantage in the world. If he is 
starting in as an office boy, he should get 
a job in some kind of business that cap- 
tures his imagination and enthusiasm. 
If he is going to college, he should make 
his choice of a career very early in his 
course. Thereafter, he should think about 
it, ask questions about it, read about it, 
work at it in the summer time—and when 
he is finally ready to buckle down to 
brass tacks, he will be a year or two ahead 
of the game. 

Next to intelligence, the greatest asset 
you can bring to a job is enthusiasm. I 
have never known a really successful 
man who was not enthusiastic about his 
work. The worst failures I know are 
men who went into some line of work with 
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MEN—THERE'S A LADY DUOFOLD WITH WIDE GOLD GIRDLE FOR HER MONOGRAM —$5 


If the Women Overhear Men’s Christmas Wishes 


The Duofolds 


will all be sold in two weeks 


Yes, a New Gift at Last—the Princely Pen 
With a Point that will last them to ripe old age 


F SOCIAL custom only permitted a bit of eavesdropping before Christ- 
mas, women would learn from men’s own lips that what we say is true. 


That man after man is wishing for this new-day pen—the newest gift 
of all. The classic Duofold which men will show about like happy boys. 
The Over-size pen that they'll prize to a ripe old age because of its big ink 
capacity, and its super-smooth point—guaranteed 25 years. 

Giving the princely Parker Duofold reveals your gallantry — for this is 
the pen the world ranks highest. No other, not even at half the price, has 
ever had such sales. 


Even the Duofold’s black-tipped lacquer-red colorabounds with Christ- 
mas cheer. A color that’s handsomer than gold, and makes this a hard pen 
to lose. Other makers are copying this color,and also the plain black Parker 
Duofold; so look on the barrel for this stamp of the genuine —“Geo. S. 
Parker—DUOFOLD—Lucky Curve.” Look carefully—you don’t want 
it said that you own, or gave, a“Near-duofold.” And mark you— 


Only the Parker has the 25-Year Duofold Point. A point with a tip like 
a polished jewel—a tip of Native Tasmanian Iridium that costs us $2,000 a 
pound. Though three times costlier than ordinary, it’s the most economical. 
For no years of use can wear it away—no style of writing can distort it. This 
point in a pen so shapely and balanced that your hand can’t resist its urge! 


A strong %& Gold Girdle reinforces the cap. This was $1 extra—now 
free. Neat Gold Pocket-clip or Gold Ribbon-ring included, too. 


The princely givers are thronging the Duofold counters in 25,000 stores. 
Yes, Christmas Headquarters is just around the corner. Get an early pick. 
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The Parker Fountain Pen Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


that’s valued 


Watch his face light up when 
he opens the case and lifts out 
a real man’s pipe, with a 
mouthpiece of genuine 


BAKELITE 
or REDMANOL 


Handsome pipes and holders 


of this beautiful, tasteless, 
non-absorbent material, may 
be had in any good smoke 
shop. 


Simple designs in amber 
colors for those who are 
conservatively inclined; 
others with silver and 
gold mountings, and in 
tich, jewel-like colors 
that are sure to please 
thoseof morelavish taste. 


A pipe or holder with a 
mouthpiece of genuine 
Bakelite or Redmanol is 
always a welcome gift— 
and one of recognized 
worth. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
8 West 40th Street New York 
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certain project. I could see that you had 
jumped to a conclusion before I had half 
finished explaining the matter to you. 
When we got into a give-and-take dis- 
cussion you kept thinking of what you 
were going to say next, to support and 
justify your snap judgment, instead of 
doing me the courtesy of absorbing such 
comments as I might have to offer. 

“I like you; and I think that you are 
going to remedy this fault of yours. But 
you must learn to listen, so that you will 
understand fully what the other fellow 
is saying—even if he is expressing himself 

oorly. Be sure that you get it all. 

t him finish. If his ideas are not clear 
and coherent, ask questions, pump him 
dry, get him definitely committed, put 
yourself in his place. 

“Presently he will say to himself, “This 
man is paying attention. I’d better be 
sure of my ground! I wonder if I’m 
right, after all? And the first thing he 
knows he will be rechecking his own con- 
clusions. 

“Delay the expression of your own 
opinion. The longer you hold it back, 
the better it will be, the more generously 
it will be received, and the more weight 
it will carry. Do not divide your atten- 
tion by thinking of what you are going 
to reply; give it unreservedly to a con- 
sideration of the soundness or unsoundness 
of the other man’s ideas. 

“It is also important to admit the 
accuracy of such points as he may be 
tight about. Go with him generously and 
promptly as far as you can. Give him all 
the credit he deserves. Then, when you 
have to differ with him, you will find 
him in the proper state of mind to be 
equally generous to you. 

“Many men have gained the credit for 
an altogether undeserved amount of 
canniness because they knew enough to 
keep their mouths closed and look wise. 
The business of a ‘boss’ is one long suc- 
cession of conferences, in which he and 
his associates are trying to find the answer 
to some more or less perplexing question. 
Listeners, not talkers, are most wanted 
in these conferences and board meetings. 

“Listening will not only make you 
appear wise; it will make you really wise. 
Listen and admit. Listen and make 
friends. Speak less and listen more. In 
this direction lies the path of progress.” 


GEVERAL years ago one of the important 
executives in our organization recom- 

mended that we hire a certain young man. 
ae how good is he?” I asked. 

“The best there is!” replied my associ- 
ate. “Hes a finisher! He will go get 
anything, put it in a sack, tie a string 
around it and set it on your desk. He’s 
a dead ringer for the fellow who took the 
‘Message to Garcia’.” 

We hired this young man; and he lived 
up to his advance notices. To-day he is 
drawing a large salary and holding a 
position of great responsibility. There are 
no limits to his future—for he is blessed 
with that priceless quality of going to 


the end of the furrow, once he has put his 
hand to the plow. 

For several years the word “practi- 
cally” has been barred in our office. 
Young men used to tell me that a thing 
was “practically” done. This really meant 
that the job had passed through the easy 
stages of preparation and was now in its 
most difficult and trying period—with the 
chances that someone else would have 
to step in and finish it. 

When a new man joins our organization 
I am far less interested in what or how 
much he does than I am in knowing 
whether he carries each job to completion. 
Does he wind everything up—so that there 
is nothing left for anyone else to touch? 
If so, he has a future. If not, the sooner 
we get rid of him the better. I don’t 
care to listen to excuses from the man 
who fails to do what he is supposed to do. 
As Montesquieu said: “The main current 
carries with it all the special accidents.” 


OF COURSE one must apply common 
sense to this business of “finishing,” 
the same as to anything else. It is of little 
use to finish a number of unimportant 
matters while you allow the one thing 
that counts most to wait. The most 
important, the hardest, task should be 
completed first. 

For years I have made it my practice, 
when pe my office in the morning, 
to ask myself if there is anything on ta 
that I particularly dislike to do. 
there is, it’s the first thing I tackle. 
So far as I am concerned at least, this 
system works much better than if I first 
took up my correspondence and other 
easy matters—and postponed the doing 
of the disagreeable job as long as I could. 

The will to finish is the most contagious 
and inspiring thing in the world. It 
masters a subject instead of getting a 
smattering of ıt. It will borrow money 
at the bank for a business which looks 
almost hopeless. It will rally doubtin 
souls and enlist their coöperation an 
support. It finds out, where other people 
guess. It wins where others are defeated! 

On the race track most beaten horses 
get tired in the last quarter. The same 
thing is true in business. The average 
man fails because he lacks the heart and 
soul and will to fight through to the bit- 
ter end. Nothing can “down” an indomi- 
table spirit. I recall that one of our most 
famous football players—who later gave 
his life to be a “finisher” in France— 
wired his team just before a game, “If 
you won’t be beat, you can’t be beat!” 

The wayside of business is full of 
brilliant men who started out with a 
spurt and lacked the stamina to finish. 

heir places were soon taken by patient 
and unshowy plodders, who never knew 
when to quit. The brilliant ones thought 
that success was easy—and this ruined 
their careers. The others kept going in 
every waking hour. Neither disaster 
nor triumph could halt their steady climb 
to the top of the business ladder. 

“Gee! Ain’t it great to be a boss!” 


“HIS Mother Helped Him to Run Away from Home’’—and now Hugh 
Lincoln Cooper is one of the greatest hydraulic engineers in the 
world. An article next month tells the dramatic story of this 
man, who built the Keokuk Dam, harnessed the Horseshoe Rap- 
ids of Niagara Falls, and designed the famous Muscle Shoals Power 
Plant, which, when it is completed, will be the biggest in the world. 
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And the best loved delicacy f 


of all was RAMISYNO” 


OW well they kept the glad feast 
days in the olden time! 
The boar, there was, stuffed with 


chestnuts, and a bright red apple in his 
mouth. The roasted peacock with its tail 
spread like a gorgeous fan. The parti- 
colored pastries, the spiced and honeyed 
wines— 

And then, the best loved delicacy of 
all—the ‘‘raisyns”’ in full, beautiful clus- 
ters, brought from sunny, far-off lands. 


In an old time custom, we still 

pay tribute to their goodness 
Like the lords and ladies of old, we still 
accord the festive bowl of clustered raisins 
an honored place at Christmas time. 

But no longer is this delicate fruit a 

luxury from foreign lands—for feast days 
only and for the rich alone. 


From golden California, where the vine- 
yards reach away like endless gardens, 
it comes to us today abundantly in its 
perfection. 

Here, in clusters of matchless beauty, 
the grapes grow to the fullness of their 


Sun-Maid Raisins; 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


rich, ripe flavor. And here the clean, mel- 
low California sunshine transforms the 


Pix pudding! 
“Recipes with 
Raisins” tells you 
how to make it 


royal fruit, with all its stored-up good- 
ness, into Sun-Maid Raisins—large and 
plump and juicy. 
They bring a Christmas richness 
to the foods of every day 

Whether in your Christmas plum pudding 
or in the familiar foods of every day— 
how much of tempting goodness is added 
by this flavory fruit! 


Toso many of the old, substantial foods 
—like good white bread, oatmeal, and 
puddings of bread or rice—you can give 
new goodness, a new appeal to your fam- 


ily’s appetite, simply by adding raisins. 
You can so easily provide the variety that 
every family craves. 


`` Use them lavishly, not only for their 
goodness, but because they carry health 
and extra nourishment. 
rich in elements the body needs. 
help make laxatives unnecessary. 
Send for free recipe book 
Keep the Yuletide bowl of nuts and raisins 
well filled in your home this Christmas 
time! And for the easiest and surest ways 
of preparing many tempting holiday dishes, 
old and new, send for the free book, 
“ Recipes with Raisins.” 


They 


It shows you, also, how you can delight 
your family the year around with foods of 
festive goodness, made with raisins. And 
inexpensively, for raisins are cheap this 
year. Fill in the coupon and send for this 


free book today. 
* * * 

Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 16,000 
individual growers with vineyards averagin only 
20 acres each. Twelve years of effort in producing 
only the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun- 
Maid name has resulted in their supplying 85 per 
cent of all the raisins now used in this country. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-2412, Fresno, Calif. 


“Recipes with Raisins. 
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Nothing 
Succeeds 


Like Success 


SO says the old proverb, 
and the truism applies 
with particular force to 
the investment field. 
Successful investment 
without loss is something 
within the reach of every 
investor. 


The Straus record of 
41 years without loss 
or delay in payment 
to any one of our 
clients is a guide 
which investors well 
may follow. 


You can build up a 
fortune by regularly 
laying by money, 
purchasing STRAUS 
BONDS, and rein- 
vesting the interest. 


These sound securities 
yield 6% to 6⁄2% and are 
issued in $1,000, $500 
and $100 amounts. We 
suggest that you write 
for valuable descriptive 
literature and specify 


BOOKLET L-1321 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 OfficesingoCities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Ó North Clark Street 
at Madison St, 
CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
M5 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New York 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


How We Lived Well and Saved Money 
on $125 a Month 


ROM the time our engagement was 
announced until we were married— 
about a year—my wife and I re- 
ceived all kinds of advice as to how we 
should handle our money. But, like 
most young folks, we listened to the ad- 
vice and then did just as we pleased. 
To begin with, we paid cash for nearly 
all of our furniture and other household 
equipment. This gives us a feeling of 
complete ownership, and our minds are 
free from the worry of meeting monthly 
payments. 
After all bills were paid we had left be- 
tween us three hundred dollars. This 


we invested jointly in a good building and . 


loan company. That word “jointly” is 
the keynote of all our transactions—we 
always consult each other and work to- 
gether. 

After our first three months of home 
life we knew enough about the prices 
of food, rent, clothing, heat, light, and 
water to form a monthly budget. 

When we were married my salary was 
$125 per month. We divided this amount 
as follows: Rent $20; heat, light, and water 
$4; household expenses $30; clothes $20; 
insurance $3; church $5; education and 
recreation $5; savings $20; train fare $4; 
doctor and dentist $5; incidentals $5; and 
private funds $4. 

These items are self-explanatory, ex- 
cept perhaps incidentals, private funds, 
and recreation and education. With the 
amount allotted to education we purchase 
books and magazines, attend lectures and 
operate our camera. Under the head of 
recreation comes an occasional picnic, 
dance, or movie. Incidentals include the 
hundred and one little things that must 
be bought every month, such as a new can 
opener to replace the one I ruined when 
I tried to cut a piece out of the stove pipe; 
electric light globes, the ice bill, tooth 
paste, a new sprinkling can, a new blind 
for the kitchen window, and many more 
things of like nature. 

Our private fund is divided equally be- 
tween us, and what we do with it is our 
own personal affair. I spend mine for 
tobacco and a few trinkets. I do not 
know what my wife does with her share. 


WHEN we first started our budget 
system we had quite a problem to 
make it work successfully without an 
elaborate system of bookkeeping. After 
many changes and revisions we hit upon 
a scheme that required very little clerical 
work: All items that required a fixed sum 
every month were deposited in our check- 
ing account. These items include rent, 
church dues, insurance, heat, light, and 
water, all of which we pay by check. 

The amount set aside for doctor and 
dentist we also deposit in our checking 
account. Our savings I deposit every 
pay day. To take care of the remaining 
Items we purchased a small cash box 
which is divided into compartments. 
This we call our budget box. The com- 
partments are labeled as follows: House- 


hold, Clothing, Recreation and Educa- 
tion, Incidentals, and Special. 
At times we are forced to meet unex- 
cted expenses. This we do with ease. 
y drawing from our sinking fund, which 
is made up of one fourth of our savings. 
By following this plan we find it easy 
to keep our expenses within the limitations 
of our pocketbook, and we are always 
able to save. S. C. Mcw. 


We Have a Good Time on 
a Few Extra Dollars 
a Year 
M: HUSBAND and I are partners. 


He runs a 125-acre farm and 

raises pure-bred stock; while I 
try to make a real home for him and our 
two little children, keep our accounts, and 
raise about 200 to 500 chickens every year. 
All of our earnings go into a common 
checking account. 

Within a short time after we started, we 
realized that we were going to be a long 
time paying for our farm, and that we 
must take our pleasures as we went along, 
and not wait until we were clear of debt. 

oney, we believe, is meant for the 
development of a higher standard of liv- 
ing, as well as for the necessities of life. 

his is the plan we follow: Every year 
each one of us has from $25 to $100 to 
spend for whatever we want—not for 
what we need, but for real luxury. - 

My husband generally uses his luxury 
allowance for a hunting trip in the North 
Woods, or to pay his expenses at his alma 
mater during Farmers’ Week. 


TRE first year we decided on this plan, I 
bought a new cooking stove. My wood 
range would have done; but I wanted 
an oil stove to use in the hot weather. 
Another year I bought a steam-pressure 
cooker. Then, one year I took a vacation, 
and while on this trip I saw a home- 
canning outfit demonstrated. Right off, I 
knew what I would buy the next year. I 
got it and it works perfectly. 

This year my work has been increased 
by an extra man, who stays on our place, 
and by a wee baby son. So I decided to 
spend my share of the luxury money on` 
a power washing machine. Now I can do 
my washing in about half the time that the 
old hand-power machine took. 

We are thinking now about what we'll 
get next year. I’d like a new davenport, 
or a new rug for the dining-room, or some 
equipment for my .chickens. My hus- 
band is thinking of putting in a radio. 
You see, there is always the fun of planning 
ahead, and always enough money to buy 
some of the things we want. e do not 
hesitate to use our extra money as we see 
fit, for we think we owe that much to our- 
selves for our hard year’s work. This plan 
keeps us enthusiastic, and makes life a 
joy instead of a drudgery. MRS. S. M. 


And the best loved delicacy A 
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of all was “RAIS YNS” 


OW well they kept the glad feast 
days in the olden time! 
The boar, there was, stuffed with 


chestnuts, and a bright red apple in his 
mouth. The roasted peacock with its tail 
spread like a gorgeous fan. The parti- 
colored pastries, the spiced and honeyed 
wines— 

And then, the best loved delicacy of 
all—the ‘‘raisyns” in full, beautiful clus- 
ters, brought from sunny, far-off lands. 


In an old time custom, we still 

pay tribute to their goodness 
Like the lords and ladies of old, we still 
accord the festive bowl of clustered raisins 
an honored place at Christmas time. 

But no longer is this delicate fruit a 

luxury from foreign lands—for feast days 
only and for the rich alone. 


From golden California, where the vine- 
yards reach away like endless gardens, 
it comes to us today abundantly in its 
perfection. 


Here, in clusters of matchless beauty, 
the grapes grow to the fullness of their 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


rich, ripe flavor. And here the clean, mel- 
low California sunshine transforms the 


LUM pudding! 

“Recipes with 
Raisins” tells you 
how to make it 


royal fruit, with all its stored-up good- 
ness, into Sun-Maid Raisins—large and 
plump and juicy. 
They bring a Christmas richness 
to the foods of every day 

Whether in your Christmas plum pudding 
or in the familiar foods of every day— 
how much of tempting goodness is added 
by this flavory fruit! 


To so many of the old, substantial foods 
—like good white bread, oatmeal, and 
puddings of bread or rice—you can give 
new goodness, a new appeal to your fam- 


ily’s appetite, simply by adding raisins. 
You can so easily provide the variety that 
every family craves. 


Use them lavishly, not only for their 
goodness, but because they carry health 
and extra nourishment. 
rich in elements the body needs. 
help make laxatives unnecessary. 

Send for free recipe book 
Keep the Yuletide bowl of nuts and raisins 
well filled in your home this Christmas 
time! And for the easiest and surest ways 
of preparing many tempting holiday dishes, 
old and new, send for the free book, 
“ Recipes with Raisins.” 


They 


It shows you, also, how you can delight 
your family the year around with foods of 
festive goodness, made with raisins. And 
inexpensively, for raisins are cheap this 
year. Fill in the coupon and send for this 


free book today. 
* * * 


Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 16,000 
individual growers with vineyards averaging only 
20 acres each. Twelve years of effort in producing 
only the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun- 

aid name has resulted in their supplying 85 per 
cent of all the raisins now used in this country. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-2412, Fresno, Calif. 


“Recipes with Raisins. 


Sun-Maids are 


Please send me a copy of your free book, 
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The First Western Migration 


HEN the Revolution was over, 
pioneers blazed their way across the 
Appalachians into Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Ohio, in search of a better livelihood. 


They brought with them, to conquer the 
wilderness, a cow or two each, half a dozen 
pigs, some sheep, perhaps; an ox, a horse, 
a dog; a rifle, axe, knife; courage anda 
love of adventure. 


Next came the storekeeper. Settlements 
began to appear. Towns grew. Rough 
roads were beaten out. Boats went nosing 
up and down the rivers. 


At first the pioneers cured their meats 
crudely for their own needs. Then, in the 
towns, they traded their surplus for mer- 
chandise. 

This method was soon outgrown. Small 
packing plants sprang up at various points 


to absorb the farmers’ extra live stock, 
and supply the people with their meats. 


Some of these points had natural advan- 
tages over the others—notably Cincinnati. 
Here two rivers met. Roads reached out 
into the back country in every direction, 
enabling the farmer to bring in live stock 
easily. More and more packing plants 
sprang up there. Soon it became the pork 
center of the country—the first one— 
shipping to New Orleans, the East, even 
Europe. 


The meat was “packed” in brine or 
pickle. Salt beef and salt pork were the 
staple meats. > 
* * * 

The history of Cincinnati is the history of 
all pork packing centers that have devel- 
oped since then. Each was the product of 
its environment; of the need for making 
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the increasing production of live animals 
available as meat to distant consumers. 


In the service Swift & Company now 
has twenty-three packing plants located in 
live stock areas. Products of these plants 
are prepared under the most sanitary con- 
ditions and government inspectors care- 
fully inspect all meats. New methods, 
notably refrigeration, make possible the 
saving of meats once wasted and the com- 
plete utilization of all by-products which 
then had no value. 

Salt beef and salt pork have been sup- 
plemented by choice fresh meats and deli- 
cately cured meats such as Premium Hams 
and Premium Bacon. 

Thousands of refrigerator cars carry this 
meat and hundreds of refrigerated branch 
houses make it available to consumers 
everywhere at all times. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company’s profit from 
all sources for this service averages 
only a fraction of a cent per pound 
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A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CASE 
IS SUPPLIED WITH 
EACH UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
WITHOUT EXTRA GOST 


Price, $50 in the U.S.A. 


Weight, 6% lbs. uncased; in traveling case, 93⁄4 lbs. 
Obtainable at Underwood Offices in all principal cities 
or direct by mail. 

IT’S MORE THAN A PORTABLE— 
IT’S AN UNDERWOOD 
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[Xlive more than a gift ~ give 


an Underwood Portable 


FG) —and you give greater pleasure in writing; greater fluency 


in expression; greater facility in thought! 
The man, the woman, the student who receives an Under- 
wood Portable finds greater accomplishment within reach. 
To everyone, this gift brings freedom from the drudgery 
of handwriting. Just a gentle tap-tap-tapping on its keys 
makes words flash on the paper—clean, clear, legible, typed! 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Christmas 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are so much in 
demand for gifts that there is a shortage every Christmas. Place 
your order now while all the twenty-one instrument styles at 
from $25 up and complete record stocks are available. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogs. 
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THIS MASTER'S i STA under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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